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The  BcArein  Itlanda,  m  the  Peraiatt  Out/. 
By  J.  Theodore  Best. 

CBund  at  tliu  Breuing  MmUdk.  Kovvmber  2SUi,  1B8!I.) 
Unp,  p.  SG. 

Tss  group  of  islands  knoivti  as  the  Uahruin  (Arabic  dtia)  form  of  Babr, 
i.e.  two  sea«)  lies  iu  a  bay  of  the  aame  naitie  about  20  miloa  off  Lhe  ooaBt 
of  EI  Haaa,  in  Arabia,  in  the  IVrsiau  Gulf.  Bahrain,  the  larji^t,  is 
27  tnilefl  long  by  10  wide.  It  is  almoBt  a  dead  level  of  sandy  desert, 
nlieved  by  palm-groTce,  where  ihero  is  a  good  supply  of  water  and 
ocwttdonal  patches  of  cultivation.  Id  the  cootie  of  tho  island  are  found 
rooky  hills,  400  feet  high,  of  limestone  formation ;  they  are  culled  Jebbl 
Dukhan,  or  "  tbo  mountain  f if  mist,"  doubtloBS  from  the  fact  that  thoy  ani 
frequently  envelopud  in  sou  mist,  tho  cuuho  of  tho  extreme  unheulthinoM 
of  thcso  islands  during  Uie  summer  hoat«.  Tho  runt  of  the  island  is  of 
coral  formation.  Ar<L>und  .lebol  Dukhao  is  a  doprcHsion  skirted  by  low 
clifb.  Tho  second  island  in  poiat  of  siz«  is  Uobarck,  north  of  Bahroin, 
and  aeparatod  from  it  by  a  strait  one  mile  broad  ;  it  ia  of  boraeahoe  form, 
•eldom  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  and  is  about  five  miles  in  length. 
Tlio  rest  of  the  group  are  mere  rocks:  Sitrah,  four  miles  long,  with  a 
village  ou  it  of  the  name  name ;  Nebbi-Saleb ;  f^ayeh,  and  Khaaeifub,  and 
to  tha  eiwt  of  Kobarek,  Arad,  tbree-ciuartors  uf  a  milis  iu  U>ugth,  with 
its  dat«-grove,  and  a  large  double  fort  tbL>reoD  of  Portuguese  ounatruc* 
tion,  (.'ither  an  iHluiid  or  a  peniusula  at  Kiw  tide.  Anid  is  the  only 
island  which  retaiiia  ita  ancient  naiuo ;  the  othera,  accordiug  to  Stmbo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptcilemy,  having  been  uilled  Tyros  or  Tylos,  and  Tbarroa. 

Tho  Mtaall  round  thu  Bahrein  in  remarkably  Hballow.  Two  coral  I'oefa 
run  ont  from  Bahrein  and  Muburek  respeotivcly,  which  nhut  in  the  bfir> 
hour,  and  through  which  large  vessels  cannot  pattn ;  hut  tho  harbour  is  suffi- 
oiently  deep  for  good-sixed  haghalowt  uutil  iiuito  cIom  to  tho  shore,  which 
no  boats  can  ajipmuch,  and  landing  has  to  be  effected  on  tho  baclu  of 
ibo  colebrated  whitu  donkeys  of  Bahrein,  u  breed  noted  all  over  the  East 
for  Btrcngth  and  swiftneea;  their  tails,  manos,  and  flanks  are  usually 
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decorated  wil^.  Senna,  and  as  tlie  rider  Ib  provided  with  no  reine  or 
stitTupa,  t^'e-  transit  to  the  shore  is  efTected  not  without  considerable 
inoonveniefioe  to  the  inexperienced. 

Thi  sjiailowness  of  the  sea  between  Bahrein  and  the  mainland  has 
ooplribtrt^  considerably  to  the  get^raphioal  and  mercantile  importance 
of  tEca. Bahrein.  Ptolemy  in  his  aiap  places  Gerrha,  the  mart  of  ancient 
jifiifca  trade,  and  the  starting-point  for  caravans  on  the  great  road 
/.tfoross  Arabia,  just  opposite  where  £1  Katif  is  now. 
'■.  Glaasical  authors,  as  we  sh^  see  later,  with  good  reason  assign  the 
.  '■'■"original  home  of  the  mercantile  PhtsnioianB  to  these  islands.  The  Portu- 
'■'/'  gneee  recognised  the  importance  of  Bahrein,  and  took  it  in  1521,  and  built 
oneof  their  principal  forts  in  the  Persian  Gulf  thereon.  The  great  Portu- 
guese explorer,  Albuquerque,  wrote  on  Oc'tober  2Qth,  1514,  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,*  stating  its  favourable  position,  and  asserting  that  with  Hormuz 
and  Bahrein  in  Portuguese  hands,  the  Persian  Gulf  would  be  entirely 
in  their  power,  llajor  Durant,  in  a  consular  report,  stat^  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  "  under  a  settled  government,  Bahrein  could  be  the  trading 
place  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  an  excellent  harbour 
near  the  warehouses  oould  be  formed."  No  big  veeaela  can  approach 
the  opp(»ite  coast  of  Arabia,  hence,  in  olden  days,  when  the  caravan 
trade  passed  this  way,  all  goods  must  have  been  transhipped  to  smaller 
boats  at  Bahrein. 

The  Bahrein  Islands  have  been  celebrated  for  their  pearl  fisheries 
ever  sinoe  the  days  of  the  Feriplus  of  Nearchos  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  chief  oommeroial  town,  Manameh,  on  Bahrein,  is 
inhabited  by  pearl  merchants  and  divers.  The  merchants  dwell  in 
towers  of  certain  architectural  merit,  a  style  of  architecture  borrowed 
&om  the  neighbouring  coast  of  El  Hasa,  strictly  Saracenic.  We  inhabited 
one  of  these  towers  during  our  stay — a  square  room  16  feet,  with  26 
unglazed  windows  and  a  door,  so  there  was  plenty  of  circulation  of  air. 
The  divers,  chiefly  oe^ro  slaves  from  Africa,  dwell  in  bamboo  huts  along 
the  coast.  These  divers  resent  all  attempts  at  improvements  in  the  way 
of  diving  apparatus,  &o. ;  the  loop  and  stone,  the  horn  protection  for  the 
nose,  and  oil  for  the  orifice  of  the  ear,  being  all  the  paraphernalia  required. 

Albuquerque,  in  his  commentaries,')'  thus  speaks  of  Bahrein  pearl- 
fishing  in  1510: — "Bahrein  is  noted  for  its  large  breeding  of  horses,  its 
liarley  crops,  and  the  variety  of  its  fruits ;  and  all  around  it  are  the 
fishing  grounds  of  seed  pearls,  and  ofpearls  which  are  sent  to  these  realms 
of  Portugal,  for  they  are  better  and  more  lasting  than  any  that  are  found 
in  any  other  of  these  parts."  This  is  also  the  verdict  of  the  modern 
pearl  merchants,  who  value  Bahrein  pearls  as  more  lasting  and  harder 
above  those  even  of  Ceylon.  Evidently  Albuquerque  got  an  order  from 
his  sovereign  for  pearls,  for  he  writes,t  in  1515,  that  he  is  getting  the 

*  '  Cartas  do  Alfimw  de  Albaqnsniiie,'  p.  264.    f  Pubtiihed  bj  the  Hikliiy t  Society . 
i  '  Cartiu  ds  Alfoiuo  de  Albuqoeiqae,'  p.  828. 
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chiefly  Arabs,  of  the  fanatical  sect  of  Wahabi,  who  object  to  any  moeqiie, 
deooration,  or  ritaal ;  whereae  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  villages  are 
mostly  of  the  Shiite,  or  Penian  eect,  pointing  to  the  snpremaoy  of  FeTtda 
in  the  islands  in  former  years.  Manameh  has  about  8000  Inhabitants, 
and  an  active,  though  exceedingly  dirty  bazaar. 

The  Bea  between  Manameh  and  Muharek  is  alive  with  strange  oraft: 
the  baghalow  of  the  I'efsian  Gnlf,  with  long  prow  decorated  with  shells, 
and  huge  grip,  which  makes  it  a  boat  easily  tnmed  in  a  squall ;  the 
companion  is  usually  elegantly  carved,  and  in  the  shallow  waters  it  is 
propelled  by  poles,  or  oars  made  of  poles,  with  pieces  of  board  tied  on 
with  twine  and  used  as  psddles.  Many  of  them  have  curious-shaped 
stone  anohoTs,  and  water-casks  of  uniform  and,  doubtless,  old-world  shape. 
The  sheikh  has  some  fine  war-vessels,  called  Batfls,  which  did  good 
execution  aboAt  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Sultan  of  Oman  and  the  rulera 
of  El  Hasa  tried  to  seize  Bahrein,  and  a  naval  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Bahreini  were  victorious  in  the  shallow  sea  off  the  coast.  Now 
that  the  Oulf  is  practically  English  and  piracy  at  an  end,  these  Tcesels 
are  more  ornamental  than  useful.  His  large  haghalow,  which  mounted 
ten  guns,  and  was  called  the  Duniyah,  is  now  employed  in  trade.  Then 
there  are  the  bamboo  skiffs,  an  exceedingly  primitive  form  of  canoe 
used  in  all  the  fishing  villages  round  the  coast,  with  decks  flush  with 
the  sides,  and  requiring  great  skill  in  managing. 

In  the  sea,  sometimes  a  mile  from  the  shore,  men  may  be  seen 
wading  and  collecting  aea-weeds,  which  form  a  staple  diet  for  both  men 
and  cattle  on  the  Lslands.  They  give  sea-weed  to  the  donkeys  and 
camels,  and  for  their  cows  they  make  a  curious  kind  of  cake  with  green 
dates,  date-stones,  and  fish-bones  boiled  toge.ther,  which  is  said  to  be 
excellent  for  producing  milk.  Fish  is  a  very  staple  commodity  all 
through  the  island,  and  one  can  realise  how  the  Greeks  placed  on  these 
coasts  their  fish-eaters  and  torteise-eaters.  The  bazaars  of  Minameh 
are  full  of  stockfish  for  the  consumption  of  the  natives.  The  floors  of 
their  bamboo  huts  and  the  tiny  courtyards  in  front  are  all  strewn  with 
the  helix  shells ;  the  favourite  game  of  men  and  boys  is  spinning  tops 
made  out  of  whelk-shells,  which  I  really  believe  muet  have  been  the 
original  pattern  from  which  our  domestic  toy  was  made.  The  door- 
posts of  their  huts  are  often  made  of  whales'  teeth ;  a  great  traflSc  is 
done  in  sharks;  the  cases  for  their  swords  and  daggers  are  all  of 
shagreen.  The  Gulf  well  deserves  the  name  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy  of 
the  IchihsophagoTum  sinus. 

At  low  tide  you  can  cross  over  from  Manameh  to  Moharek  on 
donkey-back.  In  the  centre  of  the  strait  is  an  old  dismantled  Portu- 
guese fort,  used  only  by  the  sheikh  as  a  stable  for  his  fine  breed  of  Arab 
horses.  The  town  of  Moharek  is  about  the  same  size  as  Manameh ;  it 
is  the  seat  of  government,  the  aristocratic  capital,  whereas  Manameh  is 
given  over  to  the  pearl  merchants.    Moharek  is  the  home  of  the  sheikh 
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and  bis  rolntivcB  of  the  rojal  house  of  El  Kalifah.  The  EI  Kulifnh 
origiiuiUy  held  the  kingdom  of  El  Uaea  too,  on  tho  mainland  oppoallo, 
hut  they  were  driven  out  l>y  tho  Turks  about  fifty  yoara  ago,  and  now 
the  BaJireiD  JUlands  is  all  that  in  left  to  thoui  of  their  former  extensive 
territories. 

The  El  Kalifah  are  the  chiefs  of  the  Uttuhi  tribo  »f  Arnlw.  Sheikh 
Euu,  the  present  head  of  the  family  and  sovureign  lord  of  Bahrein, 
owci  the  poBsesftion  of  hU  throne  entirely  to  English  protection.  In 
1867  the  Shah  of  Purstu  aimed  at  acquiring  Bahrein,  though  his  only 
claim  to  it  was  hiiaed  on  the  fact  that  Bahrein  had  l>oen  an  appanage  of 
the  Persian  crown  under  tho  SiifTuvesn  kingn.  He  itietitutod  a  revolt  on 
the  inland,  ai]upU;d  a  olainiant  to  the  sheikhdgni,  and  got  him  to  hoist 
the  Persian  flag.  Our  shipit  blockaded  Bahrein,  intercepted  letters,  and 
obliged  tlie  rebel  sheikh  to  quit.  Then  it  was  that  wo  took  tho  islands 
mder  uur  proti»?tion.  In  1875  the  Tnrks  caused  tronblo,  and  tho  occn- 
pation  of  Bahrain  furmed  part  of  their  groat  schomo  of  conqneat  in 
Arabia.  Our  ship  the  Osprrg  appuared  on  the  BC<<ne,  drove  baek  the 
Tnrks,  and  transportud  to  India  several  sheikha  who  were  hostile  to 
the  English  I  uto,  and  placnd  Shi^ikh  Esau  under  British  proteotioD  on 
the  throue>  nndi^r  which  ho  happily  rutus  to  this  day. 

One  of  Sheikh  Enau's  pa1aei;s  is  at  Muharek,  and  horo  ho  holds  his 
court  in  tho  win  tor-time.  When  we  visited  him,  tho  courtyard  of  his 
palaoe,  which  recalls  tho  Alhambra  eomewbat  in  its  architootural 
featurea,  wait  cmwded  with  Arab  chiefs  in  all  manner  of  quaint  oos- 
tdi&ov,  th«  royal  family  lieing  alwsj-s  distinguished  from  the  otheta  by 
tboir  rod  hand kervli tufa  bound  round  hy  akkals  or  rings  of  camel's  hair 
bound  with  gold.  Sly  nife  got  a  photograph  of  a  group  vf  them  renting 
on  thoir  guns,  and  with  their  kanjars  or  sickle-ahapud  daggers  1>y  thoir 
aides.  Wo  took  Princo  Mohnmed,  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  stout 
8eid  beo  Omar,  the  prime  minister  of  Bahrein,  or,  ns  bo  is  culled,  the 
basaAT  master,  i.e.  minister  of  commoroe.  But  Sheikh  Ecau  refused  to 
place  bis  augnat  person  within  reach  of  our  camera.  Sheikh  Esau  gave 
tia  caps  of  bitter  coflbo,  followed  by  cups  of  aweet  cinnamon  t«a,  a  dia- 
agreMtble  custom  at  first  to  those  accuati^med  to  take  their  cotTcoi  and 
■ngar  toeether.  The  eo(Teo-|M>ti!  of  Bahrein  are  quite  a  speciality, 
also  coming  from  E)  Haea,  which  ap|>our>i  to  bu  tho  centre  of  art  in  this 
P*rt  of  Arabia.  With  their  long  hciik-like  spouts  and  ooncentrio  cirelea 
witli  itatterna  on,  these  coffee-pots  ore  a  iliatinct  feature.  In  the  basnara 
of  Maiiameh  and  Mcharek  c<i  See -vendors  sit  at  every  corner  with  soma 
hngo  pota  of  a  similar  shape  simmering  on  the  embera ;  in  tho  lid  are 
iubodnoed  stones  to  make  a  noise  and  attract  the  attention  of  tho 
pntwifini  by.  Cofieo-hhops  take  tho  place  of  spirit  and  wino  shops  on  tho 
island,  which  in  this  strict  Wahnbi  country  would  not  bo  for  a  moment 
toI«nit«<I. 

Besidos  the  coffee-pots,  other  objects  of  El  Uasa  workmanship  may 


the  slieiklis  Rre  most  beautifull;  decorated  on  the  pommels  in  the  same 
stj-Io. 

Tlifi  old  weapons  of  the  Beduin  Arabs  are  etill  in  use  in  Bahrein — 
the  long  lance  which  is  put  np  hufore  the  t<jnt  of  the  chief  when  he  goes 
about,  the  shield  of  camel's  skin  decorated  with  gold  paint  and  brass 
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Iciivbe,  the  coat  of  mail,  anil  other  objools  of  warfare  bolonging  to  an  ngo 
long  gone  bj. 

Walking  Uirough  the  ti&xaars  one  ia  mucli  §traotc  by  the  qnaint 
hng»  iron  tooke,  aome  of  them  with  keys  nearly  Iwo  feet  long,  ami 
iogenioualy  opeu*ii  by  prt*isure  of  »  ipriug.  In  the  ooiomooor  houso* 
the  locks  and  keys  are  all  of  wood.  In  the  bazaars,  too,  you  may  find 
that  rjneor  el  HaMi  money  culled  Towilab,  or  "  long  bits  " — short  bara 
of  copper  doubled  back  and  coniproeseil  together,  with  a  few  characters 
iudicnting  the  Prinoe  veho  etnick  them.  Ctxikiug  is  dune  on  Uny  littlo 
brauen  for  charcoal,  holding  merely  sonietimcx  a  Hjioonfiil  of  live  coal ; 
ihoBO  little  things  took  remarkably  like  the  fire  altore  of  old  Zorooatrian 
d»5*. 

The  town  of  Moharek  gatu  ite  water  aujiply  from  a  curious  Bonrco, 
springing  np  from  nnder  the  aea.  At  high  tide  there  ia  about  a  fathom 
of  Bait  water  over  the  spring,  and  water  iii  brought  up  either  by  divers 
who  go  down  with  skins,  or  by  jmnhing  a  hollow  bamboo  down  into  it, 
At  low  tide  there  is  very  little  water  over  it,  and  women  with  large 
auphone  and  goat-Kkinit,  which  look  very  real  and  life-like  though  head- 
less, wade  out  nnd  fetch  what  water  thoy  roqiiiru.  Tbiii  source  is  called 
Bir  Mahab,  and  there  an-  several  of  a  similar  nature  on  the  ooost 
around,  the  Kaaelfah  spring  and  others. 

The  legend  is  that  in  the  time  of  Merwan,  a  chief  Ibu  Hakim,  firom 
Katif,  wished  to  marry  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  Bahrein  chief.  Hia 
snit  was  not  acocptable,  so  he  made  war  on  the  islands,  and  captured  all 
the  wells  which  supplied  the  towns  ou  the  bigger  island :  but  tho 
guardian  deity  of  the  Bahreiui  oauacd  tliis  spring  to  break  out  in  the 
eea  just  before  Moharek,  and  the  invader  was  thus  in  time  repulsed.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  Arodos,  the  rhoouiciau  town  on  the  MeiUterranean, 
was  supplied  by  a  nmilor  submariue  source.  Tho  force  of  the  istream  as 
it  oomoK  out  of  the  curth  is  so  considerable  that  it  piMhes  back  the  salt 
mttor  and  docs  not  get  impregnated. 

In  (heir  ordinary  life  tho  Bahrain  people  still  retain  the  primi- 
tivenesf  of  the  Boduin.  At  the  two  inland  villages  of  Rufo^— 
'•mountainous  Bnfail"  or  Ku&^  Jebeli,  so-called  becanae  it  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  low  cliff  before  alluded  to  which  skirts  the  ocntr^ 
deprMston,  and  Rufiu  Shergeh^we  stayed  at  the  house  of  Sheikh 
Khallet,  a  strict  Wahubi,  who  d<Liee  not  allow  smoking  or  alcoholic 
drinks  in  his  hcmse.  I'he  ItufuA  are  inudi  older  than  Moharek  or 
Manamoh,  fortified  vil1agc.i«  with  caatellat«d  walls  of  mud  brieks ;  hero 
Biany  of  tho  £1  Kalifah  family  reside  in  comfortable  houses.  Sheikh 
8ibn«,  who  has  been  in  India,  has  decorated  his  room  with  trophies  from 
Bombay,  bat  Sheikh  Eballot's  room  has  no  furniture  whatsoever  save 
the  matting  with  which  his  floor  is  strewn.  The  courtyards  of  those 
booses  «»  architecturally  interesting:  the  Saraoenio  arch,  tho  rosettes 
of  openwsrk  stucco,  the  squares  of  the  same  material  with  intricate 
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patterns — great  boons  iu  a  hot  land  to  let  in  the  air  without  the  sun. 
There  is  also  another  contrivanoe  for  obtaining  air;  in  building  the 
house  a  niche  three  feet  wide  is  left  in  the  outer  wall,  closed  in  on  the 
inner  except  for  about  a  foot.  It  is  funny  to  eee  the  heads  of  maflSed 
women  peering  out  of  these  air-shafts  into  which  they  have  climbed  to 
get  an  undisturbed  view.  Here  some  of  the  women  wear  the  Arabian 
httUra  or  mask,  which  whilst  it  hides  their  features  gives  their  eyes  full 
play.  They  are  very  curiouB.  Some  of  the  women  one  meets  on  Bahrein 
are  highly  picturesque  when  you  see  them  without  the  dark-blue 
covering ;  they  wear  red  petticoats  and  orange-coloured  drawers  down 
to  their  heels,  aprons  of  gold  coins,  and  gold  bracelets  and  turquoise 
rings.  Carrying  on  their  heads  baskets  of  huge  citrons  they  look  very 
well,  but  if  they  Bee  the  dangerous  animal  man  coming  they  dart  behind 
a  palm-tree  till  he  has  passed.  Some  are  very  superstitious,  and  we  felt 
great  contempt  for  the  good  ladies  of  All  who  refused  to  pollute  them- 
selves by  washing  inhdel  clothes,  and  obliged  us  to  employ  a  washerman 
instead.  Occasionally  we  got  a  good  peep  at  the  women  as  they  were 
working  in  the  fields  or  cutting  with  sickle-like  saws  the  scrub  that 
grows  in  the  desert  for  Ibeir  cattle. 

Sheik  Mohamod's  palace  at  Enfaa  Gebeli  is  interesting ;  he  is  nephew 
of  Sheik  Esau,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  sheikdom. 

From  the  Bufaa  we  visited  the  fishing  village  of  Asker,  where  wo 
reclined  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to  rest  in  one  of  the  bamboo  huts 
paved  with  helix  shells  and  which  we  found  delightfully  cool,  and  then 
remounting  our  camels  proceeded  to  examine  Jebel  Dukhan,  an  escarped 
mass  of  limestone  rocks  with  rugged  outline  and  deep  caves:  from  the 
summit  Bahrein  looks  like  a  sheet  of  oatcake  floating  on  the  waves.  On 
the  surrounding  desert  a  small  gazelle  is  abundant  One  day  we  came 
aoroBS  a  cavalcade  of  Bahreiui  sportomen,  who  looked  exceedingly 
picturesque  in  their  flowing  robes  and  akkals,  and  riding  gaily 
caparisoned  horses,  with  crimson  trappings  and  gold  tassels.  Each  had 
on  his  arm  a  hooded  falcon  and  by  his  side  a  Persian  greyhound.  When 
the  gazelle  is  sighted  the  falcon  is  let  loose,  it  skims  rapidly  along  the 
ground,  attacks  the  head  of  the  animal  and  so  confuses  it,  that  it  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  the  hounds  in  pursuit.  Albuquerque  in  his  Commentaries 
says,  "There  are  many  who  hunt  with  falcons  about  the  size  of  our 
goshawks,  and  take  by  their  aid  certain  creatures  smaller  than  gazelles, 
training  very  swift  houndslto  assist  the  falcons  in  catching  the  prey." 

There  are  about  fifty  villagts  scattered  over  the  islands,  recognisable 
from  a  distance  by  their  patch  of  cultivation  and  groups  of  date-palms. 
Exoept  at  Uanameh  and  Uoharek  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pearl  fisheries,  but  are  an  exceedingly  industrious  race  of  peasants 
who  cultivate  the  soil  by  means  of  irrigation  from  the  numerous  wells 
with  which  this  island  is  blessed.  These  wells  are  worked  like  Indian 
wells,  by  donkeys  and  bullocks  and  a  running  slope,  so  that  the  buckets 
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or  RkinH  for  wiiter  tlcootiDil  nit  the  animals  nacend  nnd  dim  vend.  Theru 
nro  generally  liin-o  to  dx  smMl  whl^eIH  nttnoboil  to  tho  buttra,  over  whicli 
tiioiopcsof  Aemany  lurgolvatbi'm  linckutK  pnSB.  When  thoso  btickutsruo 
full  Ihry  tilt  th i; Died vos  ovor,  and  tho  conteote  nre  tnkon  by  littluchanneLi 
to  a  rea«<rroir  which  feeds  the  dikee  and  are  tranefoirod  to  the  palms  by 
bncketa  raised  by  the  leverage  of  a  date-trunk  tightly  ewnng  by  ropes 
to  K  fhune,  and  baUnoed  at  one  end  by  a  basket  of  earth  into  which  it 
it  ini«rtod,  and  is  so  light  to  lift  that  women  are  generally  omployecl  ia 
watering  the  trees. 

After  leaving  Manameb  and  passing  Sheikh  Eaan*s  summer  palaoe, 
just  a  targe  fortified  enclosure,  in  which  hia  foUowors  pitch  tbeir  tents, 
with  one  rooiu  ovor  the  entrance  for  bis  majnBty,  the  belt  of  palms  is 
reaobed  which  extends  for  several  mites,  and  is  from  two  to  three  milea 
in  width.  Tliis  district  produoes  aome  of  the  beat  palms  in  the  Pemiau 
Oulf.  Wo  wilDcEWcd  the  arlitioial  frnctification  of  tho  dato-palme  wh<Mi 
wo  w«ro  there.  Tho  long  male  spathos  are  out  off,  dried  for  twenty 
hooTB,  and  sold  in  tho  markets ;  tvro  or  moro  flower-twigs  are  ineortod 
into  the  f«nial,o  flower,  and  tho  frnctificatioa  thus  effected. 

Green  datoa  (_»alang)  are  given  to  the  donlieys  for  fodder,  and  to  this 
the  Bahrein!  attribute  their  eiceptionaliy  good  breed.  They  mako 
iheerah  for  their  own  consumption  ont  of  dates  dried  for  three  daya ;  then 
date-juice  is  poured  over  them  and  sename  seeds,  walnuts,  or  ginger 
powder  mixi-d  with  them.  For  exportation  the  dates  are  dried  and  the 
tlata-juicu  allowed  (o  run  uff  in  the  niadabath,  and  then  they  are  packed 
in  dut<i-l<wf  basJtutM.  To  manitru  their  dutu-groves  lliey  use  the  £us  of 
a  apecies  of  ray-iish  called  aaat,  which,  by  the  way,  was  an  ancient 
name  of  the  Island  of  Bahrein. 

This  area  of  fertility  ia  very  rich  and  beautiful ;  it  extends  all  along 
tiia  nortli  coast  of  the  ialand,  and  the  fishing  village  of  Nayim,  with  itw 
bamboo  huta  nestling  beneath  the  imlw-trees,  is  highly  pictiiresijuo ;  and 
all  tbiif  fertility  in  duo  to  tho  uumWr  of  fresh-water  springs  wliiuh  burst 
np  hero  from  underground,  himilar,  no  doubt,  to  those  before  itlluded  to 
which  spring  np  in  tho  sea.  The  Arabs  will  tell  you  tbnt  these  npriugs 
come  straight  from  tho  Enphnlee  by  an  underground  channel  by  whioh 
the  great  river  flows  beneath  the  Persian  Gulf,  reminding  one,  ami 
doubtless  being  tho  same  legend  alluded  to  by  Pliny  when  be  wtySr 
"  Flumen  per  yuod  Euphratem  eraergoro  putant."  There  aiw  many  of 
tliem— the  Qaisari  well,  Uhm-i-Shnnn,  Abu  Zoidan,  and  tho  Adari, 
which  last  aupplies  many  niilea  of  dato-grovee  through  a  canal  of  nnuieut 
WOrkcaauBhip.  The  Adari  well  is  one  of  the  great  sights  of  Bahrein, 
being  a  deep  basin  of  water  22  yards  by  40  long,  beantifully  clear,  and 
full  of  priamatic  oolours.  It  is  said  to  come  up  with  such  force  from 
uadergroond  that  a  diver  is  driven  back,  and  all  around  it  are  ruins  of 
aufiiout  date,  proving  that  it  was  prized  by  former  inhabitants  asa  batli. 
Tina  water  is  nlightly  brackish,  as  ia  that  of  all  these  sources,  so  that 
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those  who  can  afford  it  eend  for  vater  to  a  well  between  Bafa&  Qebeli 
-and  BnfaiL  Shergeb — one  of  the  eights  of  the  island— called  Hanaini, 
which  ie  exceedingly  good,  and  camels  laden  with  shins  may  be  seen 
■coming  into  Manameh  every  morning  with  this  treasure. 

The  other  well,  Abn  Zeidan,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  rains  of 
4he  old  Arab  town  known  now  as  Beted  el  Kadim,  or  "old  town." 
This  is  built  roniid,  and  is  reaerred  for  the  private  use  of  Sheikh  Esan 
-and  his  family.  Adjoining  it  he  has  a  tiny  mosque,  where  be  says  his 
prayers  and  drinks  his  ooffee  during  the  hot  summer  weather. 

This  ancient  capital,  dating  from  a  period  prior  to  the  Portuguese 
occupation,  still  presents  some  interesting  mins.  The  old  mosque 
.(MadreBseh-i-abu  Zeidan),  with  its  two  slender  and  elegant  minarets,  so 
■different  from  the  horrible  Wahabi  oonstmctions  of  to-day,  forms  a 
oonspicuooB  landmark  for  ships  approaching  the  low-lying  coasts  of  these 
islands.  Around  the  body  of  the  mosque  runs  a  fine  insoription  in 
Oific  letters,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Ali  is  joined  with  that 
of  the  Prophet  in  the  profession  of  faith,  we  may  ai^e  that  this  mosque 
was  built  during  some  Persian  occupation,  and  was  a  Shiit^  mosque.  The 
-architAoture,  too,  is  distinctly  Persian,  recalling  in  its  details  the  ruins 
of  Bhey  or  Sultacieh  in  the  north  of  Persia,  and  has  nothing  Arabian 
«bout  it 

BoiuB  of  houses  and  buildings  surround  this  mosque,  and  here  in  the 
open  spaoe  in  the  centre  of  the  palm-groves  the  Babreini  assemble 
-every  Thursday  for  a  market ;  in  fact  the  place  is  more  generally  known 
-now  as  Suk-el-Khamis,  or  Thursday's  market  We  attended  one  of  these 
gatherings,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
«oene,  to  which  the  mosque  minarets  and  waving  palm-trees  lent  an 
■agreeable  background. 

About  a  mile  from  Beled  el  Eadim  is  the  garden  of  Bheikh  Beau, 
vhere  amidst  a  perfect  jungle  of  hibiscus,  acacia,  pomegranates,  and 
other  trees  he  passes  much  of  his  time  in  scmmer.  Again  another  mile 
oloeer  to  the  sea  is  the  fine  ruined  fortress  of  the  Portuguese,  Oibliah, 
.as  the  natives  call  it  now,  just  as  they  do  one  of  the  two  fortresses  at 
Muscat  It  covers  nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is  bnilt  out  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  Persian  town,  for  many  Oufic  inscriptions  are  let  into 
'the  wall,  and  the  deep  well  in  the  centre  is  lined  with  them.  It  is  a 
regular  bastioned  fortification  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  moat, 
■embrasures  in  the  parapets,  and  casemented  embrasures  in  the  re- 
entering angles  of  the  bastions,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Portuguese  architecture  in  the  Gulf,  attesting  to  the  importanoe  witli 
which  they  looked  upon  this  island. 

The  Portuguese  rule  in  Bahrein  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf  generally 
forms  a  very  interesting  episode,  unfortunately  but  little  known,  ii\ 
4he  history  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first 
SBuropeans  to  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  and  give  an  account  of  themselves 
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since  tli«  dnys  of  Aloxftoder  the  Great  and  Nearohtu.  It  was,  in  fact, 
fur  many  years  (i  Mahommedaa  Uko.  olo§ed  to  the  infideL  Tlie  f^reat 
explorer  Albnqtiorqtio  was  the  man  who  again  opened  out  this  district 
to  EnropeaDB.  Early  in  the  aixleenth  conlury  (1504),  Albuquerque 
urged  tho  oooapation  of  the  Gulf.  In  1506  lhr«e  fleeta  went  to  the  Eaat 
under  tho  command  of  Tristan  d'Acunba,  with  Albuqueii^ue  aa  second 
in  command.  Tristan  soon  took  hia  departure  further  aGuld,  and  left 
Albuquerque  in  command.  Tbia  admiral  &nl  attacked  and  touk  Hormuz, 
then  governed  hy  a  king  of  Poraian  origin.  Hei-e  and  at  Muitcat  he 
tJioronghly  estahlishoil  the  PortugneBc  power,  thereby  commanding  tho 
entrance  into  the  Gulf.  From  Sarros'  account  it  would  appear  that  tho 
King  <}f  Bahrein  waa  a  tributary  of  tho  King  of  Hormuz,  paying 
Annually  40,000  pardaoe,  and  from  Atbuquorquo's  letten  we  read  that 
the  occupation  of  Bahrein  formed  part  of  hiH  achcme.  In  fact,  Albn- 
qucnino's  Bchome  at  that  time  would  appear  to  liave  been  excoedingly 
vastand  rather  chimencal,  namely,  to  divert  the  Nile  from  its  couteo  and 
let  it  Sow  into  the  Kod  Sea,  ruin  Egypt,  and  bring  the  India  trade  viA 
tho  Peraian  Gulf  to  Europe.  Of  tJiia  ttoheme  we  have  only  the  outline, 
but  beyond  establishing  fortruaeos  in  the  Gulf  it  fell  through,  for 
Albuqnerque  died,  aud  witli  him  bin  gigantic  projeota. 

The  exact  date  of  tlie  occupation  of  Bahrein  hy  the  Portngneao  I 
have  as  yet  heen  unable  to  discuvor  ;  hut  iu  1521  we  i-ead  of  an  Arab 
iuaurrotitiou  in  Biihrein  agiiinat  the  Pcraiana  and  Portuguuae,  in  which 
tlie  Portuguese  fnctor,  Riiy  Bale,  woa  torturiMl  and  cruinfiud. 

Sheikh  IIuMein  bin  Said,  of  the  Arubian  tribe  of  Bun  Zabia,  was 
the  iuBtigutor  of  thin  revolt.  In  the  following  year  the  Portuguese 
governor,  Dom  Luia  de  Muuczes,  came  tu  terms  with  him,  aud  appointed 
him  Portuguese  representative  iu  the  island. 

A  few  yearti  later,  one  Bas  Bardadiu,  G  uazil  or  Governor  of  Bahrein, 
made  himself  objectionable,  iind  against  him  tilroeou  d'Aouuba  was 
sent.  He  and  many  of  his  men  died  in  the  expedttiou  of  fever,  but  the 
Foriuguese  power  wn.<i  agnin  restored. 

Thi;  TiirkH  were  the  nest  enemies  that  the  Portngncae  had  to  deal 
with,  and  their  defeat  by  the  Portuguese  off  Musout,  iu  1554,  is  oon- 
ndeied  by  I'lirkiah  histurians  to  have  dealt  a  more  effectual  blow  at 
their  power  thau  the  l>etter  kuowu  bittle  off  Corone,  wheu  Andrea 
DXhia  deftwtod  Burbarossa  aud  obliged  Solyman  to  relinquish  his 
attempt  on  Vienna. 

Towaide  tho  ctoso  of  the  sixteenth  ceutury  the  Portuguese  came 
under  the  rule  of  Spain,  and  from  that  date  their  power  in  the  Pervian 
Gulf  began  to  wane.  Their  soKlicrs  were  drafted  off  to  the  wara  in 
Flandnn  insteofl  of  going  to  the  East  to  protect  the  colonics :  and  the 
final  blow  cnme  in  1C22,  when  Bbah  Abbns  of  Persia,  assisted  by  an 
Kiiglish  fleet,  took  Honnu?;,  and  then  Bahrein.  Twenty  years  later  a 
company  of  Portuguoee  merchants,  eager  for  tho  pearls  of  these  islands. 
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orgftuiiiod  blu  Qipodition  from  Goa  to  recover  Ui«  BAhrcin,  but  the  ships 

VATO  taken uidpItmdQred  by  tlio  Arab*  before  ever  ttioy  entered  thoGulf. 

Thus  foH  the  great  Portugitofe  power  io  the  Quif,  the  sole  tmccti  of 

wbiob  now  are  the  nume- 


/*, 
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TOua  fortreesea,  such  as  the 
one  on  iiahroin.  Amanget 
the  di'briii  in  the  fort  we 
picked  up  minieroufl  frag- 
incntM  of  tine  naukin  and 
oohulon  ohinn, attesting  the 
ubiquity  and  commeruu  of 
the  former  owners,  and 
attesting,  too,  the  luxury 
of  the  moD  who  niled  ben> 
— a  luxury  as  fatal  almost 
ns  the  Flandrrs  ware  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  tbe  li^ast. 

Frcim  1C22  up  to  thiB 
century  the  contest  in 
Bahr&iu  has  been  on» 
between  the  Arabiana 
and  Penians,  anil  as  tho 
Porsian  power  has  been 
on  the  watio  the  Aratrian 
star  -has  been  in  tho 
^      ^-_  ascendant.   lalTllSultan 

/t.v  bin    Seif  wrested  Bahrein 

'    '  from  Porsift.    lu  1784  tho 

tribe  of  tbe  Uttubi   from 
El  naaa  got  it,  and  havo 
y\f'.   '.'■         held  it  ever  since,  despits 
>J^  the    attempts    of    Scyid 

Said,  of  Oman,  tho  Turks, 
and  the  Pernians,  and  if 
Sheikh  Eean  and  Iiis  sue* 
oeasors  are  witling  to 
•nbmit  to  the  Bntiiih  Pro- 
MCtorato,  the  El  Ealirah 
family  will  piubably  con- 
tinue to  reign  as  long  as 
the  English  are  the  virtual 
OTrneia  of  the  Gulf, 
the  Portuguese  fortress  behind  us,  wo 
south-west.     Here  we  came  upon  what  ia 
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toally  tlic  greatest  oorioaity  of  llahrein,  to  investigate  wticli  waa  onr 
real  object  in  Tisitmg  the  iBjond,  oajnelj,  the  vaat  eea  of  BO]JuIoIint] 
in»un<U,  whioh  extends  as  if  from  a  culmisating  point  at  a  TJllaf^e  cuIIihI 
All,  JHflton  this  lionlord  of  thij  dat^grovee;  at  this  point  tlio  iDounda 
reach  an  elevation  of  over  40  foot,  and  as  they  ext«nd  further  south- 
wards  they  diminish  in  siko,  until  mites  away  in  t\\v  direction  of  KufaA 
we  found  mounds  oltvmtvd  unly  a  few  feot  above  the  level  of  the  desert, 
and  some  more  ciroular  hcap«  of  etones.  This  is  a  vast  necropolis  of 
»ume  unknown  race,  to  discover  which  was  our  object  in  excavating. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  these  tnmuli  extending  over  an  area  of 
desert  for  many  miles.  There  are  isolated  groups  of  mounds  in  otliu- 
parts  of  the  islands,  and  a  few  solitary  ones  are  to  be  found  on  tho 
adjacent  ialeta,  on  Moharck,  Arad,  and  Sitrah. 

Our  attention  was  first  given  to  the  larger  mounds,  situated  at  the 
nortliem  comer  of  the  group  near  AH,  from  whioh  village  we  were  able 
to  obtain  workmen  of  an  indifferent  kind.  We  pitched  our  tenta  under 
tho  immediati;  ahadow  of  one  of  them  in  the  desert,  and  eomuienoed 
opeJationa  under  considerable  disadvantages  with  legard  to  both  work- 
men and  tools. 

Complete  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  these  mounds  and  the 
people  who  conKtructed  them.  But  from  classical  references  and  the 
rosultx  of  our  own  work,  there  oau  now  be  DO  doubt  that  they  were  of 
Phranician  origin.  Herodotus  (ii.  SO]  gives  us  as  a  tradition  current  in 
bis  time  that  the  forefathers  of  the  Phoetiiciau  raoe  came  from  these 
parts.  The  Phcenicians  themselves  believed  in  it:  "It  is  their  own 
aooonnt  of  themselves,"  Bays  Herodotns ;  and  Sirabo  (xvt.  iii.  4)  brings 
farther  testimony  to  bear  on  the  subject,  stating  that  two  of  the  now 
called  Bahrein  ir<Iands  wore  called  Tyros  and  Arndos.  Pliny  follows  iu 
Stiabu's  steps,  but  calls  the  island  Tylos  instead  of  Tjtos,  which  may 
be  only  an  error  of  spelling. 

Ptolemy  in  his  map  places  Uenha,  the  mart  of  ancient  Indian  tradti 
and  the  starting-point  for  caravans  on  the  great  road  across  Arabia,  on 
the  ooaat  just  opposite,  near  where  the  town  of  £1  Katif  now  ia,  and 
accepts  Strabo's  and  Pliny's  names  for  the  Bahrein  Islands,  calling  them 
Tharros,  Tyloit  or  Tyros,  and  Arados.  The  fact  is  that  all  our  infurma- 
iiaa  on  the  ixlandH  prior  to  the  Portuguese  occupation  oomea  from  the 
Periplus  of  Xcarchus.  Bratosthenes,  u  naval  oSioer  of  Aloxaudor's,  states 
that  the  gulf  was  10,000  nti^ia  long  from  Cape  Armozitin,  i.e.  Ormus,  to 
Tendon  (  =  Kowcit)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Androsthenes  of 
Tbasos,  who  was  of  tlie  company  of  Ncarchus,  mode  an  independent 
geographical  survey  of  the  gulf  on  the  Arabian  Gide,  and  his  statements 
are  that  ou  an  island  called  Icaroe,  now  Peludji,  just  off  Koweit,  he  saw 
a  temple  of  AjjoIIo.  Southwards,  at  a  distance  of  2400  stadia,  or  4.^ 
nautical  leagues,  he  oaino  on  Gerrha,  and  close  to  it  the  inlands  of  Tyron 
aad  Arados,  "  whioh  have  temples  like  those  of  the  Phoeniciaus,''  who 
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were,  the  inhabilants  told  him,  colonists  from  these  parts.  From 
NearohiiB  too  we  learo  that  the  Fhoenicians  had  a  town  called  Sidon  or 
Sidodona  in  the  gulf,  which  he  visited,  and  on  an  inland  called  Tjrine  was 
Hhown  the  tomb  of  Erythrat),  which  he  describes  as  "an  elevated  hillook 
covered  with  palms,"  just  like  our  mounds,  and  Erythraa  was  the  king 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  gnlf.  Justin  itccepts  the  migration  of  the 
Fhcenicians  from  the  Persian  Gulf  as  certain  ;  and  M.  Kenan  says,  "  The 
primitive  abode  of  the  Fhcenicians  mnst  be  placed  on  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  commercial  and  maritimo  establish- 
ments  of  the  Persian  Gnlf"  (Hiat.  dee  Ungues  semitiqaes,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  163).  As  for  the  temples,  there  are  no  traces  left,  and  this  is 
also  the  case  in  Syrian  FhtBoicia;  doubtless  they  were  all  built  of 
wood,  which  will  account  for  their  disappearance.  When  we  our- 
selves, during  the  course  of  our  excavations,  bronght  to  light  objects 
of  distinct  Phoenician  provenanoe,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  room  tor 
doubt  that  the  mounds  which  lay  before  us  were  a  vast  necropolis  of 
this  mercantile  race,  and  that  either  of  two  suppositions  must  be  correct, 
firstly,  that  the  Fhcenicians  originally  hailed  from  here  before  they 
migrated  to  the  Mediterranean,  that  this  was  the  laud  of  Punt  from 
which  the  Funi  got  their  name,  a  land  of  palms  like  the  Syrian  ooast 
from  which  the  race  got  their  distorted  Greek  appellation  of  ^oii'ims  ;  or, 
secondly,  that  these  islands  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  sacred  spot 
for  the  burial  of  their  dead,  like  the  Hindoo  looks  upon  the  Ganges,  or 
the  Persian  regards  the  shrines  of  Eerbela  and  Ueshed.  I  am  much 
more  inclined  to  the  former  supposition,  judging  from  the  mercantile 
importance  of  the  Bahrein  Islands  and  the  excellent  school  it  must  have 
been  for  a  race  which  was  to  penetrate  to  all  the  then  known  comers  of 
the  globe,  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  open  Atlantic,  and  to  reach  the 
shores  of  Britain  in  their  trading  ventures ;  and  if  nomenclature  goes  for 
anything,  the  name  of  Tyros  and  the  still  existing  name  of  Arad  ought 
to  confirm  us  in  our  belief  and  make  certainty  more  certain. 

We  oommenced  operations  on  one  of  the  largest  of  the  mounds ;  its 
dimensionB  were  as  follows :  35  feet  in  height,  76  feet  in  diameter,  and 
152  paces  in  circumference.  We  chose  this  in  preference  to  the  higher 
mounds,  the  tops  of  which  were  flattened  somewhat  and  suggested  the 
idea  that  they  had  fallen  in.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  rounded 
on  the  summit  and  gave  every  hope  that  in  digging  through  it  we  should 
find  whatever  was  inside  in  italu  quo.  At  a  distance  of  several  feet  fe)m 
most  of  the  mounds  are  traces  of  an  outer  encircling  wall,  similar  to 
walls  found  around  certain  tombs  in  Lydia,  and  this  encircling  wall 
was  more  marked  around  some  of  the  smaller  and  presumably  more 
recent  tombs  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  necropolis;  in  some  cases  several 
monnds  would  appear  to  have  been  clustered  together  and  to  have  had 
an  encircling  wall  oommon  to  them  all. 

We  dug  from  the  t«p  of  our  mound  for  15  feet  with  great  difficulty. 
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throngh  a  sort  of  coiiglomentte  enrUi,  ncnrlj  m  lutrcl  as  oeroent,  Iwforo 
we  reac)i«<)  anything  definite.  Then  euddonly  this  cloee  MrUt  etopjKKl, 
and  wo  came  acmss  n  Inyer  of  largo  looso  stoDOs,  entirely  free  from  soil, 
which  layer  coveted  the  iminediato  top  of  the  tombs  for  two  foot. 
BeoMith  these  etoncs,  and  immediately  oq  the  top  of  the  flat  iilabs. 
fiHtmiDK  the  loof  of  the  tomb  had  been  plnced  palm  branches,  which  in 
the  lapm  of  ages  had  .beoomo  wbito  and  cruDibly,  and  had  aitsiiiued  the 
flaky  appearance  of  asbestos.  This  proved  thut  the  palm  flouriHhed  on 
Bahrein  at  the  date  of  these  tombs,  and  that  the  inhabituuts  were^ 
accustomed  to  make  use  of  it  for  constructive  purposes. 

Six  very  large  itlnbti  of  rongh  tinhown  limcHtono.  which  had  obviounty 
oonte  from  Jebct  Dukfaan,  lay  on  ttie  top  of  the  tomb,  forming  a  rouf. 
One  of  th«ee  wns  six  feet  in  length  and  two  foot  two  inches  in  depth. 

The  toinh  itself  was  composoJ  of  two  chambers,  one  immediately 
over  the  other,  and  Approached  by  a  long  passage,  like  tlte  dromos  of 
rock-cut  Greek  tombs,  which  was  full  of  earth  and  araall  stones.  Thi» 
passage  wss  23  feet  in  lengtli,  extending  &om  the  outer  rim  of  the 
oirclu  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  tomb.  Around  the  outer  circle  of  the  mound 
ran  a  wall  of  huge  stones,  evidently  to  support  the  weight  of  earth. 
tKwuoAry  to  conceal  tlie  tomb,  and  large  unhewn  stnuce  closed  tlie' 
entrance  to  the  two  chambers  to  the  lomli  at  the  hmd  of  tlic  poseage. 

We  firat  entered  the  upper  chamber,  tlie  floor  of  which  wne  eoverec^ 
with  debris.  It  wius  3d  feet  long,  and  at  the  four  comers  were  four  re- 
MBea  two  feet  ten  inches  in  depth,  and  the  uni  form  height  of  Ibis  chamber 
f  Iras  four  feet  six  inches.  The  whole  surface  of  the  debris  was  oovered 
iritli  the  tiny  bones  of  the  jcrI>oa,  that  rat-like  animal  which  is  found  in 
abundance  on  tlie  shores  of  the  PeislaQ  Qulf.  We  tiien  proceeded  to 
leuore  the  debris  and  sift  it  for  what  we  cuuld  find  therein. 

The  obief  objects  of  interest  consisted  in  innumerable  fragments  of 
ivory,  fragments  of  circular  boxes,  peudants  witli  holes  for  suspension^ 
evidently  used  as  ornaments  by  this  primitive  race,  the  tonio  of  a  smnll 
statue  in  ivory,  the  hoof  of  a  bull  fixed  onto  an  ivory  pedestal,  evidently 
belonging  to  a  small  statue  of  a  bull,  the  foot  of  another  little  statncr 
and  various  fragments  of  tvory  utensils.  Uany  of  these  fragmentB  had 
patterns  inscribed  ou  them — rough  patterns  of  scales,  rosettes,  enciroling 
chains,  and  the  two  parallel  lilies  cummou  to  so  many  ivory  frng:nent« 
found  at  Eanieiros,  and  now  in  the  Itritieh  Museum.  In  fact,  llie 
dooontious  ou  most  of  them  bear  a  close  and  unmistskaV'te  resemblance 
to  irorioH  found  in  Phoenician  tombs  ou  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,, 
tiw\  to  the  ivories  in  the  British  Mufieum  from  Nimrud  in  Assyria, 
univonmlty  accepted  as  having  been  executed  by  Phcenician  artists, 
those  cunning  workers  in  ivory  and  wood,  whom  Solomon  employed  in 
the  building  of  his  temple,  and  before  the  development  of  Egyptian  and 
Ureek  art  tho  travelling  artists  of  the  world.  The  ivory  fragments  wu 
fixmd  arc  now  in  the  haud^  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Murray,  of  the  British  Mutictimr 
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who  writes  to  me  ao  followB: — "I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  judging 
from  the  inciaed  pattems,  from  bull's  foot,  part  of  a  figure,  &c.,  that  the 
ivories  are  of  Phoeaioian  workmanship." 

The  pottery  found  in  thia  d^bria  offered  no  very  distinctive  features, 
except  being  ooarse  and  nnglazed,  but  the  numerous  fragments  of 
ostrioh  dhells,  coloured  and  scratched  with  rough  patterns  in  bands,  also 
pointed  to  a  Phcenician  origin,  or  at  least  to  a  ra.ce  of  wide  mercantile 
connection,  and  in  those  days  the  Fhosnicians  were  the  only  people 
likely  to  combine  in  their  commerce  ostrich  shells  and  ivory.  We  alw 
found  small  shapeless  pieces  of  oxidised  metal,  brass  or  copper. 

No  human  bones  appeared  in  the  upper  chamber,  but  those  of  a  large 
animal,  presumably  a  horse,  but  the  chamber  immmediately  beneath 
was  much  more  carefully  constructed ;  it  was  exactly  the  same  length, 
but  was  higher,  being  six  feet  seven  inches,  and  the  passage  was 
wider.  It  was  entirely  coated  with  cement,  in  which  all  round  the 
walls  at  intervals  of  two  feet  were  holes  sloping  inwards,  in  which 
in  the  second  tomb  we  opened  we  foand  traces  of  wood,  showing  that 
poles  had  been  inserted  for  hanging  drapery  upon.  The  ground  of 
this  lower  chamber  was  entirely  covered  with  a  thin  brown  earth  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  somewhat  in  appearance  resembling  snuff;  it  was  a 
foot  in  depth,  and  evidently  the  remains  of  the  drapery  which  bad 
been  hung  around  the  walls.  Prior  to  the  use  of  coffins  the  Phcenicians 
draped  their  dead,'  and  amongst  this  substance  we  found  traces  of  human 
bones. 

Thns  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  the  system  of  sepulture  employed  by 
this  unknown  race.  Evidently  their  custom  was  to  place  in  the  upper 
ohsmber  broken  utensils  and  the  corpse  of  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  and  to  rMerve  the  lower  chamber  for  the  corpse  enshrouded  in 
drapery.  For  the  use  of  this  double  chamber  our  parallels  are  curiously 
enough  all  Phmnictan.  Ferrot,  in  his  'Art  in  Phtenicia,'  gives  us 
examples  of  two-storied  tombs  in  the  cemetery  of  Amrit,  in  PbccnicJa, 
where  also  the  bodies  were  imbedded  in  plaster  to  prevent  decay  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  sarcophagus,  reminding  us  of  the  closely 
cemented  lower  chamber  in  our  moonds.  A  mound  containing  a  tomb 
with  one  chamber  over  the  other  was  last  year  observed  in  Sardinia,  and 
is  given  by  Delia  Marmora  (part  ii.  pi.  x,  p.  73)  as  of  Phcenioian  origin. 
Here,  however,  the  top  of  the  tomb  is  conical,  not  flat,  as  in  our  mounds, 
which  would  point  to  a  later  development  of  the  double  chamber  which 
eventually  blossomed  forth  into  the  lofty  mausolea  of  the  later  PhcenidaD 
epoch  and  the  grandiose  tombs  of  Hellenic  structure. 

Also  at  Carthage,  this  very  year,  excavations  have  brought  to  light 

certain  tombs  of  the  early  Phoanician  settlers  which  also  have  the  double 

chamber.     In  answer  to  Perrot's  assertion  that  all  early  Phcenician  tombs 

were  hypogea,  we  may  say  that,  as  the  Bahrein  Islands  offered  no  facility 

*  Period  *  Uiat.  of  Art  in  Pbteniclii.' 
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for  thJH  mutboil  of  )i<4>ultnr«,  Uic  cloaoly  covored-in  mound  mtouM  be  tho 
moot  catiiral  Eulistitiilc^ 

Before  leaving  tli«  tombs  we  oponod  a  Kocond  and  eiuallor  one  of 
ccpftrsor  construction,  which  oonfinaed  in  ovory  way  tho  concltieiona  we 
hnd  ftTTivod  at  in  opening  the  larger  tomb.  Near  tho  village  of  Ali, 
one  of  the  lai^eet  monnds  bu  been  pulled  to  piecoa  for  tbo  etonca.  By 
creeping  into  tho  cavities  oponod  I  was  able  to  aeoortaiu  that  tho 
chambers  in  this  raonnd  were  similar  to  those  in  Iho  mound  wo  had 
Opened,  only  they  were  double  on  both  storica,  and  the  npper  atorey  was 
also  coated  with  coiucnt;  two  chambers  ran  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
wore  joined  at  the  two  extremities. 

Major  Durand  also  opened  one  of  the  mouoibi,  but  uufortnualely  the 
roof  of  tbo  tomb  had  fwllon  in,  which  preveuted  biiu  from  obtaining  any 
Batiafiwtory  resulta;  but  from  the  general  appuftmnee,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  constructed  on  exactly  the  aamo  liiiea  na  our  larger  one. 
Hence,  wo  bad  tho  evidence  of  four  tombs  to  go  upon,  and  felt  that  tbe«e 
must  be  pretty  fair  apeoimena  of  what  the  many  thousands  were  which 
extended  around  na. 

lu  coucluaiou,  I  may  add  that  our  researuhea  in  every  way  con6nncd 
the  8tat«menla  of  HerodotuK,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  tliat  tho  original  homo  of 
tlio  Pnni  wagi  the  group  of  the  Bahrein,  and  on  ijuitting  these  islands  wo 
felt  what  a  wonderful  coramercinl  podigreo  thnsie  low-lying,  unhealthy 
opocks  of  cnrth  had  had.  From  rhoinicians  wo  pa«s  on  to  Portuguese, 
and  from  Poitugucae  to  Englisbmon,  who  now,  aa  virtual  lords  of  the 
Persian  (Julf,  are  beginning  to  recognise  their  importance.  If  the 
Enpbr&tea  Valley  Raibvay  had  ever  been  opened,  if  the  terminus  of  this 
railway  had  been  at  Koweit,  aa  it  was  proposed  by  tie  party  of  survey 
under  tie  command  of  General  Chesney,  the  Bahrein  group  would  at 
ouoe  have  apnmg  into  importanoe,  as  offering  a  safe  harbour  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  to  this  terminus.  Bahrein  is  the  Cyprus  of  the 
PumiauGulf,  infaoU  This  day  is,  however,  pjslponed  indefinitely  until 
such  times  aa  England,  Turkey,  and  Knaaia  ahall  ace  fit  to  Fiettlo  their 
diffn«Doe«;  and  with  n  better  nnderatandiug  between  these  powers,  and 
tho  development  of  railways  in  the  East,  the  Perelan  Gulf  will  yet  onoe 
more  bocomo  »  high  rood  of  commerce,  and  tbo  Bahrein  Islands  will  oucu 
more  oomo  into  notice. 

After  the  pKper,  whiuh  was  lllunlnleil  bj  lBatcrLi-»II<lL'H  from  photiigrapliii 
Adminl  Likokmat  Diiiax  aid  ho  viniod  the  Ilnhrciu  liktidi  »oux  j'con  ngo,  and 
could  ccnflnn  tho  descriplioa  given  in  Mr.  Bent'*  (uipcr.  Tho  ['holographs  wliioh 
bad  been  exhibited  were,  howevtrr,  ralher  mintvadiiig  iu  one  roapcet.  Tho  Arabs 
ircra  not  such  fearful  proplci  to  look  at  ns  they  itpjicurci!  on  the  Bcr^oi),  some  of 
Ibain  being  very  hamLtomu  lueu  indiiod.  Willi  ri'^'ani  to  the  KOjiply  of  freeh  wntcr. 
It  WD*  (jnitc  true  that  there  n-cre  HVcrnl  freuh-wilcr  springH  under  the  ten  In  the 
harbour  of  Etafaa'iu,  iu  places  where,  in  dsyi  gone  by,  tlic  dhovs  would  anchor.  In 
ordtr  lu  obtain  the  wtiter,  n  man  would  go  down  ivlth  a  »kiu  or  jar  nod  place  it 
vben  ihe  iprinj  rom  from  the  sea-bed,  fill  il,  and  bring  it  nji.  Tliat  was  the  wiy 
No.  L— Jajt.  1890.]  o 
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in  wHich  tbe  dhows  generally  obtained  their  supply  of  fre^fa  water.  He  knew  of 
DO  such  spnogB  in  an;  other  couotrj,  except  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  where  the 
fresh  water  roae  np  from  the  a«a  at  a  place  where  it  was  about  20  feet  in  depth. 

Mr.  Cecil  H.  Suits  (of  the  Department  of  Greek  aud  Boman  Actiquities, 
British  Museum)  said  that  ho  would  oolj  speak  of  the  srcharalogical  interest  con- 
nected with  the  qnestiona  arising  out  of  Mr.  Bent's  paper.  As  far  as  the  evidence 
went  at  present,  lie  thought  the  Museum  authorities  were  prepared  to  admit  that  tho 
Bahrein  Islands  probably  represented  a  primiiire  site  of  the  Phmniciaa  race.  The 
mode  of  sepulture  seemed  certainly  connected  with  that  people.  An  enormous 
necropolis  of  large  roouude  like  that  at  Bahrein  was  practically  nniqiie:  it  was  true 
that  a  similar  necropolis  existed  in  Lydla,  the  burial-place  of  the  early  kings,  bnt  this 
was  of  considerably  later  date,  and  might  have  been  remotely  suggested  by  a 
Fbccnician  origin :  on  the  other  baud,  the  tomb  chamber  witbin  the  Lydian  mounds 
was  of  different  const riictioo.  The  special  feature  of  tbe  bnrial  system  at  Bahrein 
was  tho  double  construction,  with  ono  chamber  over  another,  and  this  system 
seemed  to  be  specialty  characteristic  of  the  Phcpnicians.  Within  the  last  two  years 
the  French  excavations  at  Carthage  had  laid  hare  what  was  believed  to  bo  tbe 
oecropolis  of  the  earliest  Phaenician  settlers  on  that  site,  and  the  form  of  tomb  was 
that  of  the  double  chamber.  As  to  the  great  antiquity  of  tbe  Bahrein  mounds,  a 
point  of  evidence  worth  noting  was  tbe  fact  that  at  present  no  inscriptions  had  been 
discovi^red  there.  Fire  mounds  had  now  been  opned:  one  by  Captain  Dumnd, 
another  by  oiBcera  of  the  Sphinx,  and  three  by  Hr.  Bent,  but  no  traoe  of  insciiptions 
bad  yet  been  found.  Another  peculiarity  was,  that  in  almost  all  tbe  necropolea  con- 
nected with  tbe  Phoenicians,  it  was  usual  to  Snd  objects  of  glas^  but  in  tbe  mounds 
recently  opened  glass  had  not  as  yet  been  found.  And  yet  wo  know  that  in  later 
tiroes  at  any  rate  Phoenician  glass  found  its  way  in  that  direction.  Three  years  ago, 
when  bo  was  in  the  Persian  Oulf,  he  was  given  for  the  British  Museum  a  bangle, 
which  seemed  undoubtedly  of  Pbcenician  glass:  this  had  been  found  by  the  donor 
near  the  village  of  Poani,  on  the  coast  of  Baluchistan.  At  present  the  evidence  was 
somewhat  scanty,  and  rather  negative  than  positive ;  but  the  character  of  Iha  finds 
pointed  (o  a  primitive,  unwarlikc,  trading  race  such  as  we  know  the  Phccnicians  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  previous  to  their  migration,  must  have  been.  Mr.  Bent's  excava- 
tions would  reopen  the  controversy  which  had  raged  among  Egyptologists  as  to  the 
identification  of  tbe  land  of  Punt.  This  was  frequently  mentioned  in  tbe  early 
E^ptian  texts  as  some  mystenous  land  to  the  north-east  of  Egypt,  from  which  they 
got,  amongst  other  products,  that  of  incense.  If  the  land  of  Punt  or  Puane  could  be 
connected  with  the  primitive  iiome  of  tbe  PhceoiciaDg,  it  would  argue  in  favour  of 
the  etymological  identity  of  the  two  forms.  Tho  Greek  "  Pboinix  "  (  =  Pbcenician) 
has  also  the  meuiinga  which  pdnt  to  South  Arabia.  The  difficulty  in  this  identiB- 
cation  had  always  lain  in  tbe  fact  that  in  the  Egyptian  texts  referring  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  tbe  land  of  Pont  mention  ia  made  o!  giraffes  and  negroes;  this  had 
led  Marielte  to  believe  that  Punt  could  not  be  Arabia,  but  was  rather  Somaliland, 
tbe  regio  eiwiamomifera  of  the  ancients.  The  most  recent  authority,  however, 
Scbweinfnrth,  had  produced  botanical  and  other  proof  that  tbe  land  of  Puane  or 
Pant  must  have  included  tbe  whole  of  Southern  Arabia  as  vtll  at  tbe  opposite 
adjoining  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Now  in  the  early  texts,  Puane  is  often  associated 
with  To  Nefer,  the  "  divine  land,"  or  more  usually  in  tho  plural  the  "  holy  islands." 
If,  therefore.  Punt  referred  to  Southern  Arabia,  it  might  be  that  To  Nefer  referred 
to  islands  like  those  of  tbe  Bahrein  group,  rendered  holy  in  remote  times  as  the 
bnrial-place  of  tbe  people.  In  conclusion,  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing the  obligation  which  the  British  Musenm  and  the  public  generally  owed  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent :  for  four  years  in  succession  they  bad  now  conducted  researches. 
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ftt  no  email  rink  and  diecomfort  to  themsclTea,  tlie  results  of  nbicti  had  been  on  each 
occasion  most  generously  given  to  the  British  Uuseam. 

The  Pbbsiobnt  said  that  Mr.  Theodore  Bent's  paper  proved  that  it  was  not 
necesKarf  for  a  traveller  who  desired  to  give  the  Society  valuable  information  to  go 
in  all  coM«  very  far  from  the  ordiuary  routes  of  commerce.  The  members  welcomed 
wiih  delight  the  intelligenco  sent  to  ihem  by  those  distinguisbcd  men  who,  lakinj; 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  crossed  great  contioents  and  seat  back  inrurmalioo  with 
regard  to  regions  which  were  like  new  worlds ;  but  they  had  also  a  warm  welcome 
for  others  who  gave  them  inrormation  without  snch  aacriSces  as  Hr.  Stanley  had 
made.  Hr.  Beot  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  liking  for  the  exploration  of  islands.  In 
the  year  1885  he  published  an  eicellent  work  upon  tho  Cyclades.  Towards  the  end 
or  last  year  he  contributed  to  the  'Ninetoenth  Century'  a  very  remarkable  paper 
upon  the  island  of  Santorin  in  its  connection  with  the  New  Testament.  Quito 
recently  he  had  written  on  the  Princes'  Islands,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora;  and  to- 
night he  had  given  them  a  very  inslructivo  paper  on  the  Bahrein  grotip.  Perhafs 
the  most  vehiable  portion  of  his  paper  was  that  in  which  he  deacribed  bis  excava- 
tions in  the  mounds  which  he  believed  to  be  of  Pbcenician  origin.  Hitherto  one  of 
the  things  which  it  bad  been  mcst  dilHcult  to  believe  in  Herodotus  bad  been  his 
reiterated  statement  that  the  Phanicians  thought  they  originally  came  from  the 
Erythriean  Sea.  It  seemed  in  the  present  case,  as  iu  many  others,  th.-it  with 
incressn  of  knowledge  farther  confirmation  was  given  to  the  general  truth  of  the 
statements  of  the  Father  of  History.  In  addition  to  the  arcbteological  information 
which  he  had  given,  Mr.  Tbeoilore  Bent  had  communicated  to  them  a  great  many 
very  interesting  observations  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  Bahrein  iBlsnds, 
and  he  (the  President)  was  sure  that  he  was  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  meeting 
when  he  returned  to  Mr.  Bent  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  very  instnictivc  and 
agreeable  paper. 


Progress  of  the  Russian  Expedition  to  Central  Asia  under 
Colonel  Pievteoff. ' 

Tab  following  is  an  extract  from  tha  first  letter  of  Lieut.  Itoborovsky, 
deecribiDg  the  progress  of  tho  expedition  into  Central  Asia,  which  wbb 
led  at  slarting  by  General  Prejevahky  and  continued  after  the  death  of 
the  leader  by  Colonel  FievtBoff.  Lieut.  Eoborovsky  had  been  a  com- 
panion ot  Prejevaleky  on  hie  former  expoditione.  This  letter  wae 
despatched  on  the  4th  Augnat,  1889,  from  a  place  to  the  south  of  the 
Yarkand  Oasis.j 

Our  caravan  left  Prjcvalsk  on  the  13th  May  for  the  village  of  Slivkino, 
where  we  weio  to  join  i(.  In  the  evening,  KozlofT  and  I,  in  company  with 
General  Savrimovitch  and  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Korolholf,  who  were  then  (in  service, 
went  for  the  last  time  to  the  lake  to  B.iy  farewell  and  greet  at  the  tomb  of  our 
beloved  and  never-to-be-forgotlen  chief,  Nicholas  Mikbailovilch  Prejevalaky.  Wo 
Stayed  there  some  hour  and  a  half,  and  returned  home  much  moved. 

The  11th,  in  the  morning,  we  paid  some  farewell  visilf^  and  towards  3  p.m.  set 


•  Trantlated  from  the  'Bnnian  Invstide,'  Oct  ll/23rd,  1889. 

t  For  map  Tide  Prejevalshy  in  '  Prcceedmga  B.O.S.,'  18ST,  p.  2Ci8,  and  Carey,  ibid., 
p.  790. 

oS 
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out  froin  Pijevftlak  in  two  post'troikas  amidst  the  warm  good  wUhes  of  tlie  towns' 
folk,  who  bad  assembled  to  speed  na  on  our  waj,  and  left  behiod  ua  the  dear  grave, 
in  tho  care  of  worthy  people  and  guarded  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  beautiful  lake. 

It  rained  hard  and  the  wind  blew  sharp  and  cold.  Five  miles  and  a  half  brought 
us  to  the  river  Irdik.  Wind  and  rain  increased.  Wrapped  in  dreams'and  thoughts  of 
the  most  varied  kinds,  we  did  not  at  first  notice  our  approach  to  tho  village 
of  Slivkina,  whose  gaidens  we  only  observed  when  within  three  Tents.  At  the 
commencemeiit  of  the  village,  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  enter  it,  is  a  fairly  rich 
farm,  built  by  a  German,  who  collects  in  the  neighbourhood  insects  and  birds 
for  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  who  has  evidently  made  himself  very  comfortable  la 
a  bouse  of  unbaked  brick,  with  a  good  garden  of  young  trees,  a  pond  in  front  of  the 
house,  cattle,  poultry — in  short,  he  lives  like  a  landed  proprietor. 

The  village  of  SlivkiDaconsiHts  of  about  120  houses,  welt  buih  of  unbaked  brick,  and 
planted  round  about  with  treea,  mostly  willows.  There  is  a  viltoge  school  for  boya  and 
girls,  but  no  church.  On  church  holidays  and  the  evenings  before,  the  old  men  read 
the  Gospel,  and  on  very  important  occasions  a  clergyman  comes  over  from  Frjevntek. 

Many  of  the  peasants,  besides  agriculttire,  employ  themselves  in  cattle  farming 
and  apiculture,  whilst  gardening,  under  tho  encouragement  of  the  Governor-General, 
nlready  gives  good  results,  and  promises  slill  better  for  the  future.  The  peasnnls 
drive  their  cattle  aad  sheep  together  with  those  of  the  Klrghis  to  pasture  on  the 
plateau  of  the  I'ian-Shan  named  Sirt.  The  population  is  composed  of  emigrants  from 
various  governments,  the  founder  of  iho  village,  Slivkin,  being  still  alive  and 
apparently  80  years  of  age.  He  is  from  the  Government  ofTomboff,  and  settled  here 
a  great  while  ago  amongst  the  Kirgliis,  who  first  learned  agriculture  from  him. 
Twice  has  be  journeyed  on  foot  from  Issik-kul  to  Eicf  to  pray,  and  on  the  way 
looked  in  at  home  at  I'amboff  to  greet  his  relations. 

At  1  p.m.  neKt  day  we  commenced  loading  the  camels,  the  vill^ers  zealously 
helping,  and  about  3  p.m.  the  caravan,  fully  equipped,  set  out  on  itsway  in  eight 
divisions,  each  led  by  one  Cossack,  with  another  behind  every  two  divisions  to  keep 
order.  The  divisions  marched  at  siifBcient  intervals  to  prevent  any  accidental 
stoppage  of  one  throwing  into  confusion  those  behind.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by 
the  sheep  and  our  own  camels  without  their  burdens,  which  were  carried  over  the 
Tian-Shan  on  camels  hired  from  the  Kirghia  in  order  that  our  own  beasts  might  re- 
serve their  powers  for  the  long  joumey  before  ns.  Colonel  Fie visoff,  Kodoff,  and  I 
did  not  as  yet  take  up  any  definite  stations,  so  that  we  might  ride  up  and  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  caravan  and  the  more  conveniently  maintain  the  good  order  some- 
what difficult  for  the  j'oung  soldiers  who  were  making  their  first  essay  in  travel. 

By  6  p.m.  we  had  made  about  ten  miles.  The  road  lay  fiat  over  the  clay,  at  first 
diverging  from  Isstk-kul,  and  afterwards  approaching  that  lake  to  within  two  or  three 
miles.  To  the  left  were  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Tian-Shan.  We  bivouacked  on  an  arik 
(irrigating  canal)  aa  the  Kirghis  assured  us  that  there  was  no  other  water  Dear,  and 
at  7  p.m.  were  joined  by  Korolkcff  from  Prjevalak,  who  wished  to  share  our  march- 
ing life,  if  only  for  a  time.  Clouds  gathered,  it  liegan  to  drizzle,  and  the  waves  of 
tho  lake,  which  had  hardly  settled  into  culm,  rose  once  more.  Long  we  stood  gazing 
ntand  admiring  them  and  the  mountain  giants  beyond  them,  whose  sunny  heads  as 
the  clouds  drew  over  to  our  side  of  the  water,  gleamed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  KTirolkoff,  we  journeyed  about  eleven  miles,  and 
halted  at  a  point  where  a  small  river  debouched  into  the  lake,  which  was  still 
heaving  though  tho  weather  was  still  and  fine,  and  the  long  smooth  waves  lapped 
with  their  blue  irater  over  the  sand  on  which  we  stood.  Not  far  froni  the 
bivouac  Korolkoff  and  I  made  a  botanical  and  entomological  excursion,  finding  25 
kinds  of  plants,  amongst  wliich  there  were,  of  brushwood,  four  varietica  of  acacia 
{Caragatia  ap.),  berberry  {BcrberiB  r^.},  honeysuckle  (_Lomcera  ep.),  and  spirtm 
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(_Spinn»wp.)t  ftudof  flotrcrs:— furget-inc-not(>Ufcxofu(|x),  veraDicti(rcri)nf<a*ii.), 
kipina  jcUoW  poppj'  {Papamr  alj^inum),  wild  hemp  {CannahU  up.},  twsiilce  scrtrnl 

Tlie  XTtli  Mny  we  contiaued  our  journey  u>  the  ravine  leadtug  to  the  Eiirtkoiiiaki 
1M»,  hy  which  wc  were  to  rrach  ihc  Sirt.  In  the  morning  vhcn  the  cftrnTaii 
ttarUd,  KurolkofT  took  CDrdialkuvcof  ub  nnildur  CoMacks.  Having  sud good-bye  lo 
biro  we  Joutueyed  »ev«u  mdcs  nnd  caitln;;  u  last  gituicc  >t  the  kkc,  turned  into  liie 
ravine  of  CanlitiUn,  Scniug  lofutn  hs  a  si>r(ic«  fir  wood,  wu  detuniiiood  Ui  make  our 
bivouac  under  the  Itcea,  Ou  eilher  aide,  at  iint,  ruse  the  bftre,  lofiy,  Kod  over- 
hanging cliils  of  the  ravitir-,  of  n  Kidly  moiiotonons  miidiiy  grey  colonr.  In  tbu 
liollow  the  titer  Bankotin  cour»e<i  over  iLc  stoncB.  Jb'uvther  on  wo  came  (o  smftll 
poola,  and  the  bonks  were  ulod  in  brusbwoud,  then  to  n  kri^  meadow  nt  the  edge  nC 
lliofoTfal,  Iravcrwdhy  sjiringnijf  clear  water,  where  wnliitlted.  A  mighty  foiesl  ofdnik 
»pruce(Jttai  Stlirenkianii}  the  lower  limit  uf  which  lic&ut  auabtwIutebeigUtorfiOOO 
feet,  roM  (rom  thobotlomofthc  ritTiae,  uid  climlied  iu  9itcepsiiics,fur,  farupwnrda. 
Tlie  lowennoet  trees  grew  on  tlie  frs^uientii  fuilon  huiu  the  cliffa  which  were  piled 
together  \a  rust  tnneaa.  Thrvngh  the  debris, roario^,  r<)»ming,aDd  Ivapin;^,  llie  rivet 
cuts  ita  way.  There  nr«  do  Uiks  but  the  opnioc  iii  tlie  Ibrcst,  but  there  is  na  under- 
growth of  buahM  which  lino  alxo  its  edgos,  nnd  are  nxd  higiier  uj)  the  tnoantain 
boyomJ  Ibe  ttet».  They  conBint  chitflyof  tbeiuul|ierC./u;i»pfrua.^6ina),  two  kinds 
of  hoaqmckle  (^oni'cera  ap.),  willow  (£a/uc  sp,),  twokimit  ot  iiKghi!rty{^Vetoacaster 
a^y,  motititala  R«h  (Sorbta  aueuparia),  whiteihnrn  (Jloii  t\>.},  three  or  lour  of 
ncoda  (Oxrajptna  ap.),  ami  Ephe^  ap.  In  the  lueiulow  there  were  iiuautitiea  of 
l<n)pt-CQ»-iiot,  viololx,  ani  purpln  irii. 

The  mountains  here  are  crjatallinc,  chivlly  piels8  and  gnuiito,  the  elopoa  covered 
in  phioea  with  clay  and  vast  fraemcnt*  of  the  nmc  rocks  fiilltn  from  above. 

The  Utter  cireumittance  impeded  grmtly  the  prugress  if  the  cumvun :  often  the 
leads  strike  against  lliese  maaics  and  ate  broken;  the  CftmeU  injure  their  feet 
severely.  There  are  no  Hide  ravines  in  ibo  pass,  which  with  its  lofty  ovpthsugingsldee, 
hair  cnveieil  with  dark  nnd  spcnry  trees,  strctchiui;  fnr  up  into  the  blue,  and  Ibv  rivir 
dashtog  and  cratliing  oi'or  the  rocks  below,  is  wil<l  nn>i  mvnge.  The  winding  path 
ia  Kiraeiiuies  eilged  by  fcorfid  {>r«dpic(«.  The  cornel  Imidod  with  a  yurt  (Kirghls 
Unt}  slipped  down  and  fell  hendlong,  bet  tlianks  to  Iho  soft  pack  of  felt,  was 
aabanaed,  and  wilL  great  dilliculty  we  pulled  liiiu  out  and  up  again. 

On  the  ISlh  we  retted  in  an  uipine  meadow,  »•.<!  f»r  («jght  nides)  from  tlio  top  of 
tiitt  pasa.  I'he  ground  here  upcn^  out  n  little,  the  muitiitntus  receJe  on  either  side, 
and  the  former  wilduets  ditap|>Mirs,  The  n]>|x'r  limit  of  tbo  forest  is  at  11,030  feat 
alsolQle  height,  but  vosetitiou  guDcndly  ixutinue*  to  12,000  feot.  Serjeant-major 
Iranoir,  whom  we  sent  forward  to  iunjipot  Ihs  pius,  reportiid  that  it  was  comiiletely 
choked  with  snerw,  and  nitbout  being  cletired  was  imjia^sable.  So  we  had  to  hnlt 
fut  the  day,  sod  send  on  eight  Uomacks,  with  20  camels,  tlmt  the  latter  might 
tnunple  a  path.  Towards  evening  the  weather  underwent  n  great  change  ;  rein  felt. 
jMssiDjt  lat«r  into  snow,  and  we  had  to  dun  our  fur  coats.  At  10  p,m.  our  mm 
came  hack  and  roporlod  that  the  road  vox  \<nii,  and  that  I>y  niorning,  in  all  proba- 
tdlity  fmh  snow  wouhl  have  filled  u  i  completely  the  fath  they  had  trnmpled  out 
to^ay.  Next  morning  tbercforr,  wc  sent  on  the  Costaiik  Tclesheff,  with  Klrghla 
and^epherds  and  nil  thespaii;  cnmels  t^  renew  the  work,  and  rtartod  ourselves  with 
the  cinivnn  three  iiours  Inter,  up  n  sudicimlly  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  which, 
bowever,  we  sunuouultil  niceessfuily.  Thince  Iho  mad  Intiicl  to  the  left  diagonally 
acroM  a  sttvp  slope  lownrdi  the  pam;  below,  we  oould  hesr  ihc  river  rnshing  in  the 
depths  oi  a  pral'ound  abyss,  nhich  threnteocd  to  swallow  us  nt  ilie  iitat  unuaiy  step. 
At  first  tboro  was  no  auow  at  all,  but  as  ve  approached  the  piu8  the  patcht« 
li«ciun«  more  nnd  mnrc  fmiucnt  and  dic|er  and  dee|'«r,  being  at  the  tame  time 
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rotten  from  the  burning  nya  of  the  apring  sua.  The  weather  changed  every  half- 
houri  now  ne  had  a  cold  niud  with  bdow  coatiog  our  fsces  with  ice,  then  the  bud 
came  out  and  pricked  and  burnt  us.  From  time  to  time  the  aoow  rose  in  whirliHi; 
columns.  With  great  difficulty,  towarda  7  p.m.,  after  a  whole  day's  labour,  we 
dragged  the  camels  up  the  pass.  To  proceed  was  absolutely  out  of  the  quostioo, 
BO  there,  on  the  very  sammit  of  the  pass,  we  spread  the  caravan  along  the  path,  and 
at  once  unpacked.  The  anow  was  so  deep  at  the  sides  that  a  camel  which  gotoff  the 
road  was  buried  in  it.  We  trampled  a  place  on  the  wet  snow,  and  pitched  our 
tent  on  it.  At  11  p.m.  we  dined,  and  wet  and  tired  lay  down  to  sleep.  The 
pass  proved  to  be  only  moderately  high,  not  much  mors  than  12,000  feet.  At 
other  times  of  the  year,  viz.  in  winter  and  autumn,  when  the  snow  it  Srm  and  able  to 
bear  beasts  of  burden,  it  canuot,  of  course,  present  much  difGculty,  and  may  be 
accounted  quite  practicable,  and  even  convenient.  In  spring,  however,  when  the 
melting  snow  becomes  rotten,  and  the  animals  plunge  through  and  bury  themselves, 
it  is  diEBoult.     It  can  be  used,  of  course,  hut  with  certain  loss  of  pack-animals. 

Next  day,  the  22od  May,  we  made  tix  miles  between  11  a.m.  and  5  p.m., 
or  only  one  mile  per  hour;  the  spare  camels  trooiliag  a  path  in  the  deep  snow, 
which  gave  the  appearance  of  a  trench  with  high  sno\^  walls.  The  people  wera 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  the  animals  no  less  so,  the  constant  change  of  tem- 
perature acting  very  unfavourably  on  our  men.  At  one  moment  the  sun  was  so 
hot  as  to  induce  perspiration  ;  at  another,  the  cold  wind  and  snow  made  one  shiver 
and  shake.  Nearly  all  fell  ill,  some  with  fever,  some  with  conghs,  eftme  with  sore 
throats,  whiUt  many  were  nearly  blind  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  all, 
without  exception,  had  their  faces  so  burnt  by  the  wind  that  the  skin  cracked  and 
bled. 

On  the  morning  'of  the  23rd,  Colonel  Pievteoff,  Eozloff,  and  I  climbed  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain  to  see  how  far  the  snow  extended,  for  it  seemed  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  if  it  remained  so  deep.  The  animals  must  inevitably  perish  from 
want  of  fodder  and  over- work,  aod  the  people  break  downolK^ether.  Luckily,  from 
tbemountain  we  saw  in  the  direction  of  our  old  route  of  1685  that  the  snow  dimin- 
ished ;  there  were  bare  patches  first  here  and  there,  and  then  no  snow  at  all.  The  line 
of  march  was  immediately  changed;  instead  of  the  nearest  road  directly  sonthward, 
but  all  covered  in  snow  to  such  an  extent  that  deep  ravines  were  completely  filled  up, 
we  decided  to  turn  to  the  east,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  this  route  proved  so  much  better, 
that  after  going  nearly  11  miles  wo  pitched  oar  camp  not  on  the  snow  hut  on  the 
grass  I  The  animals  fed  eageriy  off  the  old  gross  of  last  year,  and  stilled  the  pangs  of 
several  days'  hunger.  'ITie  Kirghis  guides  and  many  of  our  men  were  completely 
blind,  and  I  woahid  their  eyes  with  lead  water.  The  camels,  dogs,  and  sheep  had 
watery  eyes  too.  But  there  was  now  hardly  any  snow,  and  eyes  would  soon 
recover,  only  our  cracked  faces  and  swollen  lipe  and  noses  smarted  sadly  as  they 
excoriated. 

The  24th  we  went  eastward  across  aslope  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ara-bel,  and 
coming  to  our  old  route  of  1885,  followed  the  river,  leaving  cai  our  left  the  passes  of 
Zauke  and  Kashka,  through  which  in  that  year  we  reached  Slivkina,  We  found 
next  an  excellent  resling-ptace  aftrr  an  18-mile  march  on  an  aEBueol  of  the  Ara-brl, 
— a  flat  dry  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  pasture  for  the  beasts,  though  last 
year's  grass,  was  excellent.  To  the  east,  or  rather  south-east,  lay  the  mighty  glaciers 
which  in  summer  feed  abundantly  the  Ara-bel,  a  river  belonging  to  the  Aral  system, 
falling  into  the  Narin,  and  so  into  the  Sir-Darya.  At  night,  frost,  I'he  rest  of  our 
march  to  the  8irt  was  unad venturous,  and  there  was  no  more  snow. 

On  May  26th  we  bivouacked  at  the  foot  of  the  Bedel  Pass.  The  Sirt,  over 
which  wo  had  been  journeying  now  for  a  whole  week,  is  a  high  plateau  (10-11,000 
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feet),  100  mUct  wide  wbore  wo  cneuad  ItrrotnnorUi  to  wuUi,  whilst  ftcm  «ast  U> 
VMl  it  in  extremely  wid<-.  ScatlviiKl  ov«r  it  are  Mp&riLto  uountuiu  gton^  nnil 
ridges,  niuniag  cast  and  weal,  tictwo^n  which  gliitro  iJiu  bright  gkdci*  nod  >jnii\g 
waiera  of  tvo  lyvtcma,  the  Aral  a,w\  Tsrim  bfuiDit,  with  tliv  [mh  of  Souak,  over  & 
rld^  wtthoiit  raine  ua  waterslitAJ.  Ali  the  iii<niiitAiii!i  of  tliis  ])Ulfau  ikra  uf  schist, 
wafoundiiognuiito,  the  soil  boiiigorcUyiiiid  icliist  n<,-nr  tlic  mciintnins,  clny  nDlyin 
the  Talloya  and  uu  the  Wnba'>f  the  rivora.  Tho  v«geUlioD  couslbttii)  of  berbao«oua 
plitnl»  only,  unlcH  wo  exMpl  oiic  kiiiU  uf  huucymioltte^  quite  liidduu  in  tho  grouud. 
Wo  bnnd  rnrim  (Omu), kipotK  {Slipa  ti\\.y, nnd othor gnutoii, mvcibI  of  Ui«  crucircni 
»n<)  of  tli«  pM  and  Iwau  iriliu  (diielly  A*lntglu*  sp-X  raniuiculua,  Jtc.  Tlie  faima  u 
not  rcmarkablo  for  vatioly,  though  fairly  nbuiidant.  farUotikrl;  oumcroiiN  uo  tho 
wUd  mouDlaiaiheapcalUdl'y  tt«  Kirglimc  Argal,  wolvoa,  foxoa,  taraha^ns  (£«A(i« 
«pi),  nod  bares.  Tliero  are  fuw  bird*.  The  cfinmouenl  vuliiire  is  ilie  blatk  vulturo 
(l-u/fur  jVihiocAu*),  kite*,  crow*,  larlu,  and  iiunll  iiioiiuiiilu  6uchuL  U'licrc  ui  no 
eoustant  populatiou,  but  in  tnjlanier  the  Kir/hii;  drive  ihclr  v.'mi  flocks  and  herds  to 
puluro  ID  tlio  iino  ulpiuu  manduwii  of  iJio  Sirt,  a.*  do  llkewiifu  lb«  Ru»lau  [leo.'uinla 
from  SJivhiua.  The  itch  plains  are  covered  thm  witli  cattln,  iiorsci:,  and  aliocp,  and 
there  MO  no  iusecU  iojurioga  lo  tlietu.  Tlio  perpotiial  fn'sbiieM  of  Lhu  almojphcn), 
good  and  abundant  water  with  Milt-spuls  licro  and  tlierc,  fuvuurui  the  rapid  fatUning 
of  out  aniuialti,  which  enjoyed  complule  itat  and  put  on  Scsii  in  iho  inogl  tnarvclloua 
way. 

nailing  ftl  tho  foot  of  the  Bodel  VUi,  we  aent  TclcsholT  on  aflee  dinntr  to  recon- 
noitre it.  Tbet«  provud  to  bo  ao  much  deep  and  rotten  mow  on  tho  ncctlvity  lUat 
there  could  be  no  quevtinn  of  nuriiiouiiting  it  without  first  duartti^  a  way,  no  we  had 
to  halt  for  tbeday.  Karly  next  morninK  we  sont  on  people  and  mmrls  to  du  tho 
aeocMary  work.  They  worked  all  day,  and  stayed  for  the  night,  su  we  «Out  IlitMn 
food  Ud  a  tent.  On  the  80lh,  at  9  a.nL.,  the  camran  atarled.  Colonal  Picvl^off 
went  abcad  with  the  iuterprvUr  to  take  the  height  of  iLl'  pass  with  the  liarameter, 
Koiloff  aodlnmaining  witli  tlic  caravan,  h  was  n  mvcli  of  two  and  throe -qiiaftor 
mll«8  tu  the  8U0W,  and  tb(i»e  we  cuvetvii  eaally  and  i^ulckly.  Of  snow  iborc^  waa 
culy  one  and  a  quorltr  mile,  but  what  Uuivy  uiaicliingl  Tlia  first  camel  wa« 
dragged  over  the  aummit  nnly  at  &  p-m.  I 

The  whole  of  tho  31at  was  apeut  iu  dragging  the  loads  up  Ihe  pass— a  moat 
CxIiuMiag  labour  for  mon  and  bca«tH.  Tiio  oiniela  would  plungu  through  tho 
rotten  auiin  all  four  fcot  at  ouoe ;  tliey  hnd  lo  bo  dragged  out  again  liy  hand,  and 
for  that  it  was  ooccaury  to  iinlmd  ihcm,  tlieu  ruloxd  tlirm,  or  i-niry  thu  packs 
OurMlrea.  Only  on  the  third  day,  j.  e.  1st  June,  at  8  a.ni.,  did  ihn  InNt  camel  and 
the  last  loud  get  ocrDsi,  wlii-o,  gathering  all  together,  wo  madu  n  fmsh  start  and 
covered  IT  mile*  by  oighifnll. 

'IVo  courien  met  us  ne.it  day — one  from  Kasligar,  with  a  packet  from  the 
<^niul,  the  other  from  Ih?  AkHubal  ol  Aksu,  n  8nrt  by  name  Khasiin,  but  a 
Busiian  cnbject,  who  had  brought  us  ktCera  on  our  previous  expedition  to  Lob-nor 
from  Conftul  I'elrovaky.  Both  men  bad  been  awaiting  na  aome  day>  already  in 
Turfal,  Mkd  becoming  impatient  came  on  to  meet  us.  Not  far  from  here  was  « 
Clilueae  picket  iitalion,  where  in  1885  we  bad  to  break  down  llio  gat^s  in  order  to 
get  the  UmUo  oamcU  througli.  This  lime  the  Chinese  were  suQiciouily  thongbtful 
to  tnak  down  tbo  gatc«  tbemu'lvis.  Only  one  Chineao  Urea  here,  and  lie  did  not 
ahuw  bimMlf.  Ue  has  a  MiiKiutinaii  guard  of  aereral  armed  men.  From  the 
picket  live  rood  lell  the  river  and  aioeodod  tlie  lower  hIuixu  (if  lliu  muuntaini 
covered  with  bbck  i)ebblos  of  jiorpbyries  and  limestonca.  The  lilllc  river  Oiiital 
dirccgod  on  our  left,  and  oidy  aRei  eix  milee  did  we  again  teach  it  and  come  to  a 
halt  ID  a  grven  mcnilow  among*l  willow  bii»bca  with  abundant  springs  of  frcsb,  olear 
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water  BToand  ns,  ahitdowed  by  barberry  bushes  and  floweiing  white  rose  throwing 
its  sweet  Ecent  afar.    We  stopped  a  day  here,  at  this  very  spot,  ia  1886. 

The  ravine  through  which  we  came  these  past  days  from  the  Bedel  Pftss  is  by  ni> 
means  so  wild,  but  also  by  no  meaas  so  beautiful  rs  that  of  Barskotta.  Its  slopes 
are  covered  with  limestone  and  schist  formations,  with  a  coating  of  mud.  The  river 
OoiCal  runs  here  in  a  wider  bed,  frequently  dividing  into  several  streams,  and  at 
the  point  where  it  leaves  the  mountains  runs  over  a  pebbly  bottom  between  banks  of 
conglomerate  300  feet  high.  Owing  to  the  comparativel;  soft  quality  of  the  rocks, 
and  considerable  quantity  of  mud  covering  them,  the  road  in  this  ravine  is  fairly 
good ;  there  are  no  stones  to  bar  the  way,  nor  steep  and  dangerous  pre<ai«ces,  but  a 
soft  rood  without  any  sharp  stones. 

T^etation  is  only  seen  in  the  form  of  bushes  and  flowering  plants,  for  there  are 
no  trees.  On  the  mountain  slopes  grow  the  Kalidiam  sp.,  Symptgma  Itegeii, 
Meaumuria  Kathgarica,  and  Ephedra;  near  the  river  and  in  the  hollows  of  the 
ravine  I  noticed  three  kinds  of  acacia  {CaTogana),  Lonvira,  Ephedra,  two  kinds 
of  barberry  and  wild-rose  (Rosa  sp.).  Lower  down  the  river  wo  fouod  the 
whit«  willow,  largo  bushes  of  white  rose  as  much  sa  14  feet  high,  barberry,  and 
poplar.  By  the  springs  were  primulas,  Trigochyn  paliutre,  Olaux  maritiTna, 
Oxytropu  Leonlodon,  grasses,  ftc,  and  along  the  banks  and  cliffs  Ephedra,  Seau- 
muria  Kashgarica,  ATtdroiace,  StaOee  (two  species),  Caragana  (two  spedes), 
Kididium,  and  Sympegma.  The  fauna  ia  very  poor :  wolf,  fox,  hare,  and  tara- 
bagan  i  and  of  birds — vultures,  magpies,  klumitsi  (mountain  crows  with  red  beuk 
and  feet — choaghs?),  kekliki  or  mountain  partridgea,  ullara,  and  small  birds  auch 
as  willow  warblers,  rodstart,  finches,  and  larks.  No  snakea ;  hut  below  8000  feet  two 
kinda  of  lizard  occurred,  Erimiai  and  Fhrynootfihalui.     We  found  no  fisb. 

From  the  river  Ouital  we  once  more  bent  our  way  upwards  over  the  flattish 
mountain  slopes  as  before.  These  slopes  extend  along  the  lower  range  of  the  Tian- 
Sban  with  a  southerly  inclination  almost  to  the  river  Taushkan-Darga.  Along  thia 
slope,  covered  with  dark,  smooth,  shining  pebbles,  are  many  dry  channels  where 
rain-walor  cornea  down  from  the  mountains,  and  up  one  of  theae  we  took  our  way 
towards  the  Taushkan-Darya.  On  the  hanks  of  thia  channel,  owing  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  water,  there  was  much  LanagrosHs  tplendmi  and  Ctematii  eongarica. 
We  halted  eight  versta  short  of  the  river  by  the  aide  of  a  canal  (arik),  on  some 
ploughed  fielda  belonging  to  the  Kirghia,  some  of  whoae  ynrls  stood  not  far  away. 
We  were  met  here  by  a  Chinese  ofticraL 

Next  day,  the  4th  Jane,  we  bad  to  cross  the  Taushkan-Darya,  an  operation 
not  without  danger,  but  we  got  safely  through  the  seven  fairly  wide  streams  of 
swift  muddy  water  as  high  as  our  stirrups  and  so  strong  as  in  places  to  carry  the 
horses  off  their  legs.  On  the  opposite  bank  wo  found  a  Chinese  from  Aksu  with 
enquiries  after  our  health  from  the  Amban.  We  halted  a  mile  distant  from  the 
ford,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  under  the  rock  of  the  mountains  Ksra-Teke,  beside 
a  clear  runlet  springing  from  the  ground  close  by  and  gurgling  over  smooth  pebblca. 
It  was  necessary  here  to  stop  for  the  day  in  order  to  dismiss  the  Eirghis  with  their 
hired  camels.  Henceforward  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  our  own  camels,  which 
until  now  have  been  unburdened.  We  now  decided  to  go  neither  to  Ulch-Turfan 
nor  Aksu,  but  across  the  ridge  of  the  Kara-Teke  direct  to  the  Yarkand  river.  This 
route  has  the  advanlage  of  novelty :  not  a  single  European  haa  Iraveraed  these- 
monntains  in  this  part,  nor  ia  the  road  from  the  mountaiua  to  the  river  known- 
Besides  this,  by  entering  the  mountains  we  saved  ourselves  at  least  some  daya  of  the 
heats,  which  have  now  assumed  all  their  rights.  Next  day,  the  5th  June,  it 
began  to  be  fine  and  clear,  and  1  set  out  on  an  excursion,  hut  it  did  not  last  long, 
I  noticed  in  the  west  a  dark  cloud  of  ominous  aspect  and  returnid  to  camp.    The 
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cloud  grev  rapilly  aod  advanced  towAnl«  db  ;  !U  il&rk  surfiice  vah  Bcvrod  nlrwdy 
vitb  ligbtaing  Rod  lliu  tliuDclcr  rolled  l>^udly.  Wc  wislwd  to  dins  befunt  Ibonin 
came,  bnt  woro  too  btn,  Tor  in  tbo  mi-itt  of  oiir  menl  such  t,  nJiMtomi  Iiunt  upon  lu 
that  in  fir*  mInutM  tbe  i;Kiuud  wu  covurnl  witli  watvr  to  tha  deptU  of  14  iucliM. 
Tbo  wikt«r  biint  into  our  yitrt  luid  coTnrcd  ourlnggnge.  Wc  abnadon^d  our  dinner, 
Add  eftch  CDdeavoared  to  aovo  big  uwii  tLiings,  wLuIevur  we  cherished  iDrmt.  Oitr 
felt  aud  beddiug  alrewn  on  tbo  iiour  of  thu  >'urt  wcm  wet  liirougii.  'i'liu  iturm  did 
not  lut  loag ;  it  ma  orer  indectl  wliiUt  wo  wv-K  ntill  in  our  tiihl  flurrir,  but  groat 
quantities  of  wat«r  had  come  duwu.  Liiakily  it  wan  &  tlopiu^  p\iux,  aud  It  r^n 
off  spet<lil]r  nittiout  doing  any  grcnt  harm  to  our  pooltK.  No  K.x>nur  wok  tha 
*torm  over  than  the  sun  skone  oQI,  and  with  giich  force  that  ihe  earth  ftciuncd. 
Wo  spread  out  all  our  wet  tilings  on  the  ueighbouriiig  rockn,  whom  they  goon 
dried.  That  day  n-o  fished  in  liic  Tauahkan-Darya  tot  our  collectioua  and  caught 
two  species. 

We  left  thin  Inrounc  tbe  Gth,  and  went  up  tlio  Tftushkan-daryn  8  luileii  to  t1ia 
turn  into  the  rooimtning,  the  whole  way  being  liD(<d  wUb  ploi^htol  fields  ;nrtly 
WWD  with  wliuii,  [iirtiy  lying  fsUuw,  Here  and  there  were  small  fnfuifi.  Not  f*r 
ban  the  turn  is  a  whole  town  of  nncient  tombs  bnilt  of  unbnked  bricks — u  tjleut 
eity  of  llie  dead.  Tumlug  aside  from  tbe  tnuuutiiius  wu  fuiiitJ  uuriwlvug  in  a  pretty 
wide  plain,  surroundrd  with  mountains  and  with  MVeiat  Miuirnte  hills  barring  its 
entnncc.  Into  this  valley  on  all  side*  lead  ravines  and  crevices  of  all  Eorts  and 
•Izes.  I  observed  on  tbe  lilUs  to  the  eaiil,  a  wood  wbieh  gave  bo[ie  that  the  vegata* 
tion  there  would  be  rioiior,  and  1  was  not  diwippointed,  for  I  added  a  good  deal  to 
my  horbarium  afterwards.  Our  rosd  lay  through  the  most  wealern  ravine,  wbo»o 
banks,  now  clomns  in,  now  wideuinf"  out,  were  turtiied  of  limestone  with  bnshca  of 
^bedraand  kamgitnsv,  and  in  the  hollows,  barberry,  dr:^bcrry,  boncyincklc,  and  wiid- 
row  tnvi.  'The  bottom  was  a  dry  Ktouj-  liver-bcd,  with  lar^e  round  aloncs  bronght 
do'mi  from  the  hilif,  showing  that  at  times  there  in  a  stream  here  snDioieiitly  strong 
to  da«h  the  stones  against  each  other  and  round  and  polish  ihcm.  Tlie  banks  of  this 
dried-up stream  irv  thickly  covered  with  bUBhea  of  liuiayroHit  t/'lni'ltii*  and  kam- 
gano,  arnmid  which  twinet  the  wild  clemntis,  thrusting  out  its  large  yellow  cruciform 
Rowers  for  abow.  Where  the  raviues  widen  ont  there  are  ploughed  fields  townwitb 
barley  and  wheat — at  other  points  they  ate  uorrowed  by  overbaugiug  limestone 
rocka  that  have  clipped  down.  On  the  second  day  (llio  Stli  of  dime)  of  our  journey 
through  thij  gorge  it  narrowed  to  from  3-^  atshlQs[2d  inches)  and  foimod  a  corridor: 
the  rocky  walla  rose  from  TOO-1000  feet  ahovu  it,  and  iipprooohed  one  another  so 
ntoily  that  tbe  sky  waa  hidden,  and  Ihu  road  Meined  lo.  be  mode  uudurgruund.  In 
many  spot*  the  camels  had  to  be  taken  throv]^  one  at  a  time. 

In  spile  ol  the  couxtnut  couinexs  uf  the  uir  und  want  of  tight  I  found  hel«  a  fairly 
rich  Bora.  Along  the  bottom  many  yellow  violclit  (pausios),  forget-me-nots,  saxifmgst, 
harv^nbboice  (.Snf'im),  campanulas,  &:c.  From  the  rocky  waits  hang  bushes  of 
curimnt*  (Bibet),  oolouwuteni,  hoiieysnckle,  barberry,  and  roMi,  clustered  round  with 
a  bwdUful  clematis,  beving  Inrpo  white  odoriferous  flowers.  Oeeasionally  the  lar>;e 
leaves  of  the  rbobarb  (llht"ta)  come  out  of  their  Krent  pods  and  cling  close  to  the 
dxk.  After  travelling  about  lialf  a  mile  tliroU);h  this  tunnel  nc  iaiued  into  the  gui^e 
ouoe  more,  which  here  widens  and  lends  to  the  pmu  Dtiagarcl-uia ;  the  corridor  or 
tunnel  now  l*ft  behind  us  bears  tbe  tsune  name.  I  now  want  ahrail  to  insjiect  the 
ntA  and  make  the  neccsFnry  nrrangemcnla.  The  ascent  «ua  riot  very  diflioult,  but 
the  deaeent  on  the  other  side  over  the  tcbistose  and  8ii|>|>erry  slo|X3i  was  straight 
and  dangerous.  Each  camel  waa  led  down  separately,  the  piicks  being  supported 
<iD  botb  tidea.  We  ROt  down  all  right,  hut  many  of  the  camels  nevertheless  wcio 
tnneb  tcratcht^d  and  llieir  kga  were  knocked  about  sadly,  wliilst  many  bad  soTO 
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backs  from  the  Blippiog  of  thsir  loads,    Tba  mca  alto  suffered  a  good  deal,    Tbia> 
absolute  height  of  the  pass  is  about  8000  feet. 

From  the  top  ne  could  see  a  lofty  rockj  ridge  from  10  to  11,000  faet,  oovwed 
^vith  spruce  woods  and  green  meadows,  on  which  were  scattered  the  jrurts  of  the 
Domad  EirghU.  Desceading  from  the  pau  the  road  led  through  a  defile  which 
next  day  brought  us  to  a  sroall  rirer  hammed  in  by  perpeodioakr  mountains: 
numbers  o(  bouldeni,  torn  from  their  tops  by  some  unknown  force,  lie  heaped  at  the 
bottom  in  the  moat  chaotic  confuiiou.  The  slow  thin  stream  has  to  find  its  way 
amongst  these  boulders,  and  now  foams  and  filters  through  them.  Our  paths  also 
lay  through  these  great  rocks  thrown  about  in  wild  disorder.  Often  we  had  to 
avoid  it,  tnmiug  over  the  great  stones  on  their  sidee  or  knocking  them  over.  The 
camels  had  again  to  be  taken  one  by  one,  and  not  only  they  bat  tbtir  loads  came 
to  grief.    We  were  three  hours  doing  less  than  one-lhird  of  a  mile. 

We  halted  lower  down  the  river  on  old  fields.  A  mile  and  a  quarter  further  ahead 
of  us  were  the  mountains,  and  m  them  a  dark  defile,  looking  a  mere  crack,  but  the 
river  wound  its  way  through  it,  aud  through  it  lay  our  road.  We  entered  this  close, 
dark,  stone  c»Tero.  Above,  the  sky  was  a  mere  blue  ribbon ;  the  river  ran 
over  the  atony  bottom.  The  gloomy  perpendicular  walla  of  rock  depressed  our 
spirits,  but  nearly  three  mile'i  further  on  the  gorge  widened  a  bit,  and  our  hearts  were 
lightened.  The  stone  walls  gave  way  to  slopes  of  clay,  and  the  gloom  of  the  gorge 
was  lightened  by  green  trees  aud  shrube.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  found  the 
Tograk  poplar  (Pqpului  Euphratica) ;  there  were  also  willows,  Uyricaria,  Nilraria 
Sehoheri,  Nitraria  spharocarpa,  Eurotia,  Atraphaxia,  Zygophytlian  xanthoccylon, 
two  kinds  of  tamarisk,  two  of  barberry,  CltmatU  orienlajis  and  another  variety, 
large  bushes  of  the  rcse  (Aosa  lericea?)  twenty  feet  high,  and  covered  with  white 
sweet-smelling  flowers  like  flskes  of  snow,  magnificent  bushes  of  the  LatiagrottU 
ipiendej»i,  bright  green  rushes  {PhTagmila  eonimuni$),  two  kinds  of  BtaamtiTia — 
Tridina  and  Kathgarica,  and  two  of  Caragatia, 

At  the  ninth  mile  the  sides  of  the  defile  opened  out,  aud  we  entered  a  fine,  clear 
space  of  ground,  formerly  cultivated,  and  having  the  ruins  of  dwelling-houses  (Sakli). 
Several  dry  watercourses  from  the  neighlxinring  hills  meet  here.  We  followed  one 
of  them  southward  which  terminated  at  a  pass,  wbence  we  descended  by  a  beautiful 
and  origiual  gorge  of  red  sandstone.  The  strata  of  the  sandstone  were  so  dispoeed 
along  its  depth  that  its  left  side  presented  almost  smooth  surfaces  inclining  west- 
ward, and  on  itsrlghtthcratsed,  broken,  and  jagged  heads  of  these  strsta  turned  to  the 
east-  In  the  bottom  now  and  then  welled  up  some  brackish  water,  only  to  disappear 
a<^Q.  Before  going  far  we  once  more  came  to  tograk  poplars  and  other  shrubs  and 
flowers,  amongst  which  for  the  first  time  we  found  capers  {Capparia  herbaced),  a 
variety  which  only  grows  in  salt  and  desert  plaon.  From  its  pods  are  obtained 
capers  similar  to  those  of  the  European  variety  (Coppuru  spittoia).  The  sides  of 
(he  defile  opened  out  more  and  more,  and  grew  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared altogether  in  a  desert  plain,  about  five  miles  wide,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a  range  of  red  sandstone ;  on  the  east  likewise  by  a  lofty  border,  but  of  a  greenish- 
grey  colour,  and  probably  of  clayey  schists.  Both  ranges  have  the  same  direction — 
from  north  to  south ;  both  are  absolutely  sterile  aud  bare  of  vegetation ;  and  both 
have  their  strata  rising  at  abrupt  slopes  of  60  degrees,  the  highest  on  the  east.  The 
grey  desert  valiey  between  them,  its  silence  ouly  broken  at  intervals  by  the  mono- 
tunous  chirp  of  the  cricket,  looked  sad  and  dead,  as  if  burnt  up  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  sloped  away  southward.  Only  the  dry  bed  of  a  rain-stream  reminds  us 
that  there  is  sometimes  water  here. 

We  had  now  travelled  some  distance;  the  caravan  showed  signs  of  fatigue,  but 
marched  bravely  on.    Before  us  we  saw  stripe  of  greeo,  and  river-pebbles  amidst 
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L  now  ami  tWa  tnt«r  gUtteoed  in  Iho  mali^t;  bui  Mon  fraehing  tbi*  water' 
h  ircro  orcrtakcii  by  a  <itul>>lann,  which  camo  rapidly  u[Kin  ua,  and  as  raiwllf 
diMpptarcd,  only  (ouchliiR  our  fiank.  A  black  clnmi  »too<i  before  ««,  however, 
aeT<wa  the  riT«,  0T«r  a  lofly  iaotutcJ  lilll;  BCtods  il  (iaaliti^i  Ihe  li^btuiuB,  fieaU  of 
Utnoder  *hook  tlic  henry  nir  ntiii  vera  ««hood  by  thu  tcounlnis*.  It  woi  liot  And 
aCiDiog;  na  loDg«d  h»  Ibe  iain-«t»nn,  oT«n  at  tb«  co*t  of  gelling  wet  Ukraugh, 
but  it  puaed  oti  one  aide  of  im.  Heoohiug  tb«  rtv^r,  ira  balud  ou  a  flat  p'tcoe  of- 
groiuld  iowa  with  botky  aacl  wheat. 

The  camvnn  hoi  now  done  £7  miles  this  march.  llalT  a  mtle  b«loir  ua,  irWa 
th«  riT«r,  turuiiig  eastward,  had  washed  a  brood  pBlli  Tor  ilacif  amungnt  tlie  hilU,  ia 
a  CbiDCse  pickrl-ixut;  and  there  runs  the  high  rntd  rrcm  Ulch'turran  to  the  Torti'eM 
of  lUml>Da*hi.  The  commandpi  of  the  picket  aeut  a  nijigvd  acJdirr  tn  demand  our 
jiasaiKirt,  I  do  not  know  whether  Ihia  U  the  ouatoni,  or  Bimply  due  to  tho  curiotDtr 
of  au  iillc  Chinaman.  Formerly  we  were  never  Aslccd  For  i-aMporla  ai)yn'ljcr*,  and 
ill  big  towns  wo  8oiit  our  |>aiBLi>orl«  by  our  o«u  iiittrpreUir  tu  tbu  nulhoitlivs  to  be 
yaO.  Hot  more  than  a  vcrat  bevood  tbu  guard-bouic  tlic  moil tilai nil  diMppcar, 
and  n  vail  dni>ty  i>cbble- strewn  |>laln  alrttcbei  away  into  llie  dialancc.  Od  tlie 
horlaon,  IbtuiigU  the  dunt,  we  could  nee  tlie  outUnra  of  trcnt  mnrhiiig  thu  ooaia  of 
Kcljico,  a  viliugu  with  many  hut*.  Tlic  rritmncc  into  Llieiio  mniintainH  wan  formerly 
£uaided  by  aniall  furti,  the  tuio*  of  which  are  still  viiihlcnn  eitboraidc  on  thegmM, 
Haitt  we  bid  tbeae  rnouiiialua  farewetl.  1b  tlie  uortb-wedt  they  are  atmoet 
(ntinljr  of  limestono  ronnation,  but  paai  into  atratifiod  nndstonua  and  ciny 
•chiala  in  lh«  noutb-raat  In  liiat  poitiou  where  tlii?  liuicstono  fornitationa 
pndomlnalo,    tlie    alrala   incliiie    duwnwarda    from     north    tu    aoulh.      On    the 

I  latter  half  of  our  route,  that  of  the  taadntoDrs  and  clay  xchiatii,  they  incline 
dawawaids  froia  aaat  to  w«al,  <be  ioclinattou  aomelinin  exeeedini;  70'.  'I'hc  licif;ht 
of  theta  mounlaiii*  ia  not  Iraa  than  11,000  feet,  and  that  of  tbo  lasa  Diingnret- 

I  DM  6000  feet  abuvu  tlie  BBa-lvvvI.  I  have  uuvcr  bvfure  soeu  luoh  a  iiuiiibcr  of  dried* 
Up  dxnnebi,  which,  nith  Ihttr  jx'bblu  and  rocks  roimdod  and  perfectly  em'x>tbi'd 
by  water,  bear  wilnca»  to  the  terrific  rala-storina  which  tvatrr  tbeae  motmtaina, 
eridcneed  likewiae  by  ilie  worn  alopis  of  the  drfilca.  Tho  oomjnua lively  rich  flora 
oocld  not  exiat  wilhout  an  ahundnnt  miafiU,  and  the  flora  determines  tlie  CDttditiona 
■>f«xiateTice  for  tnau  and  bu  dunieatic  auiiiiaU.    Ou  the  lofty  and  fertile  meadows  of 

.  thiaalpincdiitrict  wander  ibcKiri^liUniih  Ibe.ir  rnit  htniaofahrcfs cows,  and  hgnpK. 
In  winter,  some  of  tboa)  desoetid  to  tboir  mouulaiu  vatleys,  wlier*  in  fiimmer  tbojr 
have  llieir  Gvlda;  olhen  go  beyond  the  Taiuhkan-I)aryn.  Amonost  tlic  wild  beaala 
atD  wild  gonia  (_Ciipra  mhirint),  wotvta,  foxes,  and  t.traliaKaiifi.  Of  birda,  grifibo 
vullune  and  bearded  vultiires  circle  In  the  ait,  iiltara  wkinile  uviir  tbe  rocka,  Jack- 
daws ealirei  the  mountain  gorged  with  their  criri,  bill  parirtdKu  ntc  coDliiiually 
TunaJBg  down  to  find  water,  and  anxioutiy  calling  tu^lhor  their  scatter- brained 
cbjcka;  challeiitig  luagjiiea  and  nivuna  arc  t-rtrywhere,  Oooe  I  hi-ard  thu  iK'tneles* 
euokoocTerrepcniing  his  plain  and  nionotoLoiis  eonic  Itodatarta  and  other  small  birda 
Auiouily  fliitterJDg  from  bash  tu  bin^h,  and  seeking  Insects  for  ibeir  weak  infaDt 
Jrt«{«ny — Ibis  iu  a  few  worda  w«s  all  we  taw  in  tbc  mouutauM  uf  Kani-Teko  in  the 

1  oourae  of  a  6T-milo  march  through  thera. 

The  small  rirur  fruni  which  our  attention  has  been  temporarily  diverted  by  tiio 
Kani-T«k«  raountaina,  after  IcnTini:  tlieni.  Is  diatrlbiit«d  through  the  irrigating 

I  canala  (aHki)  to  Kalpen  and  the  neigh bou ring  hotuoateada,  whiiliet  we  now  turned 

fonral«pa. 

Ilie  rillajje  of  Keljvn  ia  ten  miles  from  the  Chinese  poel,  looking  from  afar  like  ft 
boautiful  garden  amidai  the  barteu  dwert.    The loplam, like  pyramida,  an;  visibloat 

la  gnat  diaiancc  i  and,  aa  you  approach,  sereral  but*  come  into  night  amongat  the 
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fields  or  In  the  ehade  of  the  npricot  oaA  white  willow  trees.  In  the  gardens  are  raaDy 
peach  and  apple  trees.  The  iahabitants  ore  Sarts,  aod  their  only  occupation  agri- 
cnltore.  Tbej  sow  wheat,  barlej,  and  maize  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  gardens  moloQi, 
water-melons,  cncambers,  and  other  T^eCablea.  A  small  trade  in  petty  articleH  in 
their  own  bazaar  serves  more  for  pleasure  than  profit.  The;  have  few  herds  and 
ilocka — some  sheep,  a  few  asses  each,  and  only  the  rich,  or  those  who  have  far  to 
tnTs],  hones.  Their  clothing  is  eiinpla :  trowsers  and  locg  gowns  of  white  Chinese 
cotton-cloth  with  strings  on  the  breast,  and  girt  round  the  waist  with  a  strap  of  the 
same  material;  or,  if  rich,  of  the  lighter  stuff  nsedfor  the  head-dress.  For  head-gear 
the  flat  bonnet  of  the  Bashkirs,  a  sheepskin  hat  or  felt  extinguisher,  with  brim  turned 
up,  and  slashed  in  front  and  behind ;  on  their  feet  the  boots  called  iiehi/'i,  sometimes 
with  goloshaa,  but  most  often  thej  go  barefoot.  The  women  wear  a  eiapan,  i.  e.  a 
loi^  wide  chemise  with  long  sleevts,  serving  all  the  purposes  of  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
made  of  white  Chinese  cotton-cloth,  or  of  shirtings,  red  being  the  favourite  colonr. 
The  rich  wear  chapans  of  silk,  nostlj  green  or  red ;  the  fastenings  are  metal 
battoDS  on  the  breast  for  married  women,  oa  the  Moulders  for  young  girls.  The 
dhapan  has  no  girdle ;  the  trowsers,  of  the  same  materials,  come  down  to  the  ankles. 
The  women  wear  mostly  the  fiat  bonnet,  sometimes  of  cloth  of  gold;  not  all  of  them 
cover  their  faces,  and  with  those  who  do^  it  ia  chiefly  to  Batiafy  their  jealous  husbands, 
which  does  not  prevent  them  from  looking  out  from  under  their  veils  on  the  sly, 
and,  smiling,  showing  their  coal-black  eyes  and  pearly  irbite  teeth.  The  old  women 
and  ugly  ones  carefully  hide  their  faces.  Many  paint  their  faces,  which  spoils  them 
greatly,  as  does  a  custom  generally  prevalent  in  the  East  and  in  Bussisn  Turkiatan 
and  Bokhara,  and  even  in  Algiers,  of  joining  their  fine  black  eyebrows  with  blue 
paint  into  one  straight  line.  The  women  wear  slippers,  or  itchija,  with  or  without 
heela ;  the  poor  go  barefooted.  The  type  shows  Aryan  descent;  and  both  men  and 
women  are  deddedly  good-looking.  They  are  gentle,  not  inHoIcnC  tike  the  Chineaa 
and  Mongols,  bnt  polite  and  willing  to  serve  yon.  When  the  caravan  drew  near, 
whole  groups  of  people  came  out,  showed  ns  the  road,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  useful. 

Our  halt  on  the  ontakirts  of  Kelpen  was  not  altogether  favonrable ;  we  had  to 
Uvouac  on  a  clay  field,  formerly  cultivated,and  very  dusty.  We  watered  the  ground 
where  the  tent  was  to  stand,  a  plan  we  have  had  recourse  to  since ;  the  villagers 
helped  our  men  to  unload  the  camels  and  let  water  into  the  dry  arik  near  us. 
tjellers  of  apricots  and  apples,some  with  cakes,  &c.,  made  theirappearanoe,  and  keeping, 
a  respectful  distance  and  squatting  on  their  heels  watched  with  curiosity  our 
Uvoaac 

Next  day,  June  llth,  our  way  lay  over  a  good  hard  rood,  at  first  between  fields  of 
grain,  but  these  soon  gave  place  to  sand  and  hillock  covered  with  kharmnik  and  tama- 
risk, which  continued  for  13  miles,  when  we  reached  the  river  ChiUk,  which  has  cut 
for  itself  a  channel  60  feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide.  In  places  the  banks  are  stilt 
further  apart,  and  here  are  thick  beds  of  green  rushes  with  single  poplars  (tograh) 
here  and  there,  and  hushes  of  tamarisk  with  great  cluEtt:rB  of  delicate  pink  flowers. 
We  encamped  on  one  of  these  islands  close  to  the  rivet-bank. 

We  met  here,  for  the  second  time,  the  Aksakal  of  Aksu  and  a  Chinese  official 
(Uahometan)  of  the  same  place,  both  sent  by  the  Ambon  to  enquire  after  our  health 
and  our  wants,  and  toarrange  for  our  future  journey,  chiefiy  in  the  matter  of  finding  a 
good  guide.  We  wanted  nothing  from  them,  so  after  accompanying  ut  to  the  statjon 
and  receiviiig  gjfts,  they  rode  back,  leaving  with  us  a  Sart  guide.  We  were  from 
here  to  make  for  Takkakh-khaduk,  a  station  on  the  high  road  from  Aksu  to  Maral- 
bashi  and  Tarkand. 

We  reached  Yakkakh-khuduk  on  June  12th,  at  first  traversing  the  samehillocky 
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oountrj,  witli  buHLoa  uf  tanmriik ;  then  c.ime  pntclios  of  city,  bloivn  up  by  the 
wiad,  aod  willi  milt  KUifiLOeii ;  (ho  knd  grew  moni  nnd  mora  nriil,  the  froli- 
flowaring  tamnrUk*  raref,  their  plftcos  being  lakco  by  ilrlwl-up  biuii««,  v/Xik  tlieir 
IiraocliiM  l«l«t«d  by  tho  IiMtt  and  drought,  and  her*  and  tht-ni  thn  withorinx  trunk  nf 
n  tognik  poplar;  the  noil  bccAino  poroua,  dry,  nrd  hnrrim,  Tho  wind<b)own. 
ffotta  tamari«k  moiinds,  wUU  roots  mictiiiE  out,  completed  tbo  desolate  picture. 
Aiuidat  (hoc  d«ad  himimiKkii,  on  the  hon>«n,  wc  tstw  a  yellow  bnnd  of  nioviog  tand, 
will)  somciblng  gn-cii  beside  It,  Comiiig  tioarur,  wo  fuiiud,  on  the  edge  of  the 
MD'is,  high-growing  ['oplnn,  which,  accompanying  n*  along  the  mnda,  grew  irln  a 
thick  formt,  «lretcliing  fur  awny  to  Iho  tnal,  in  which,  on  an  nlHuenl  of  the  rivtr 
Ywkand,  ia  the  station  of  YskkBkh-khudtib.  Coinin;;  within  a  mile  of  the  [ilacp, 
we  halttil  by  the  river  aids  under  the  poplnnt.  'riic  higli  road  passed  the  spot ;  we 
illd  not  lake  it,  however,  but,  pasaiiig  tlie  ntgbt  hrre,  and  going  through  Takkakti- 
kbuduk,  we  turned  through  the  wood  to  tlie  left  by  a  litde-Hiu'd  t*th,  the  whole 
place  being  coverrd  by  a  thick  fore»t  of  ixipliirs,  P.  eupkrati'ea  and  P.  pminona,  Inlo 
which  the  sand-de8«rl  streichi's  iis  anna  n  littlo  way  uow  &ud  a^tn ;  whiUt  licrv 
and  there  are  eooaidprable  spncpi  deosriy  covimlwilh  grrcn  ruchcii.  Ilio  rivor 
Cj11«<1  P»h&k-aaidl  noara  the  road  aeveral  times  on  the  Tit:ht,  and  again  diverges. 
Tbia  kind  of  (ocnery  luted  all  the  way  to  ihe  village  uf  rsluik-aiiidi,  about  a  railc 
boyond  which  we  oaniB  to  a  halt. 

The  village  of  Pshak-satdi  is  in  the  forest,  and  docs  not  force  Itself  u)»n  you  like 
mo«t  of  ihe  villng'',s  Etncding  in  oaaca  in  Ihe  desert.  Only  the  pymmidal  poplar; 
ettike  one,  towtring  as  they  do  far  above  the  wst  of  the  forest.  The  fielda,  watered 
from  the  river,  are  poorly  cultivated ;  (liey  are  full  of  raeda  and  woed»,  vhSch  In 
places  (|iiitc  overwhelm  the  crope,  'llie  village  is  very  tcattered,  the  rand  huta  liir 
from  one  unother,  aod  almost  buried  in  tbe  green  of  fruit  and  other  tieea,  poplara 
and  winown,nnd  djid«  and  apricota,  pencb-ttres.  Sic.  The  lake  was  about  fiOO  3'ard* 
lung  by  200  broad,  part  of  the  bank  covere-i  with  reeds  and  lamariskg  or,  as  tno 
nativci  my,  djin<jal. 

Ni'xt  day,  thn  ISih  Jiine,  our  mad  liiy  through  a  wood  of  younj[  bnt  thick 
poplara,  and  after  two  tidies  we  came  to  a  glade,  which  wa  followed,  nollclnj',  on 
iho  edge  of  iha  wood,  amnll  dwellings  for  Ihe  bonis  who  guard  the  cattle  in  aummrr, 
niede  of  rceda  and  boughs,  and,  of  iho  same  nwteriala,  pens  fur  the  oows,  ahoep, 
•md  goaU,  which  the  Sarta  bring  to  pasture  here  from  vitlngcs  oven  GO  or  TO  miles 
tlistant. 

A  few  miles  further  in  the  distance  we  saw  Ihe  bine  ontlina  of  aerrated  mountains 
— tbe  Maiar-lag — to  the  wust  of  which  appeared  some  other  rnngea  of  twrran  bills. 
We  had  to  go  on  to  the  lake  Ak-knl,  but  Ihe  guide  not  knowing  ihu  way,  westOppMl 
«hort,  at  a  smalt  river  nowin;^  hidden  thrim^h  tail  and  thick  reed-brda.  Amidst 
ihwe  rveds,  covering  a  vast  space,  are  many  lakes  in  which  are  silver  and  other 
fiah.  Number*  of  wnfer-fowl  fly  put  our  bivouac,  wi(h  noisy  tries,  from  oue  Uke  io 
anellwr.  Must  of  the  lako^  are  ont  of  the  8i>ort«man'i  reach,  tbe  Wuks  being  ouvcrad 
with  gigantic  reeds  through  which  it  is  Impossible  to  Teach  the  o|Cii  waWr,  and  in 
these  Inacceteible  placea  Ihe  binis  brci-d  in  [«nce,  uuloas  for  a  cunning  fox,  who 
nuf  nrnUBge  to  get  uj<  to  the  eleeping  binla  by  night;  or  their  wingrd  foe  the  eagk', 
represented  bore  by  many  varieties.  In  the  reeds,  loo,  tbe  tiiter  hunts  the  wild  bunr, 
which  to  judge  from  the  tmcka,  are  very  nuinetoue.  Tholiont  of  the  daytime  gave  way 
at  mndown  to  something  no  less  troublesome — the  mosquitoes  cniue  out  and  worried 
u*  bU  niKbt,  quite  preventing  aleep. 

On  the  16th  June,  at  8  a.m.,  we  continued  our  journey  in  this  rccd-covcrcd  plain, 
atretchin;  out  westward  on  our  Inft  with  scattered  lakes  joined  to;:ether  by  rivnlel*»ud 
ditobc*.    On  Ihe  11th  lust,  we  brgau  looome  across  huts  and  farni-huusua,  the  bitter 
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bearing  mora  the  appearanctj  of  consUnt  habitation.  Here  were  fitjldswith  coudUcsb 
watercourees  (ariks),  planted  with  fnitt  and  other  trees  loaded  with  fruit  not  ;et 
quite  ripe.  Tbo  houaes  are  bailt  of  unb&ked  bricks  or  of  mud.  As  we  approached  the 
mountains,  they  sttiod  out  ever  clearer  and  sharper,  the  outlioes  of  eopante  cliSa  and 
dork  gorges  growing  ever  stronger.  The  last  three  miles  of  this  da;'s  march  were 
along  A  deep  canal,  beside  which  we  finallj  halt«d  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  sniajl 
hut  of  plaited  reeds.  Many  sheep  and  cows  feed  around ;  the  pheasflnts  crowed  from 
the  nirrounding  tamarisk  buahcs,  and  near  by  were  several  lakes,  bnt  all  unap- 
proachable. I'he  morrow's  road  sbonld  bring  us  to  Uazar-tag,  and  ws  were  warned 
that  on  the  way  tras  a  place  called  the  Five  Bridges,  difficult  for  the  camels,  and  in  fact 
at  the  fifth  mile,across  our  road  lay  alake,  100  yards  long  and  50  brood,  very  deep  and 
with  high  crumbly  banks.  From  the  north-west  side  lead  deep  canals,  with  quaking 
biidgea  3t  feet  wide  thrown  across  them,  of  the  most  primitive  construction ;  three 
poles  are  put  across  the  canal,  and  over  them  are  laid  rushes  and  twigs  with 
earth  strewn  above  them.  Tliere  are  seven  of  these  canals  altogether,  and  as  many 
bridges,  the  name  Gesh-karriouk  remaining  from  a  time  when  there  were  only  five. 
These  ariks  carry  the  water  far  over  the  coimtry  wq  had  already  traversed,  and  feed 
all  the  lakes  scattered  over  it.  The  water  is  very  abundant  and  iirigates  a  vast 
space  called  Lai-Mo!  and  comes  into  tbe  lake  through  a  large  affluent  of  the  Tarkand 
river  (?).  Leaving  behind  us  Besh-Knpriouk,  we  went  through  Boniegatea,asit  were, 
between  two  separate  rocky  groups  of  hills  with  almost  perpendioular  sides,  absolutely 
barren,  lifeless  and  wild.  The  left  or  eastern  group  was  soon  behind  us;  the  right 
stretched  to  the  south-west  and  its  eastern  declivity  abutted  steeply  on  our  road.  Before 
ns  to  the  south-east  was  the  dark  Mazar-tag,  likewise  desert  burnt  up  by  the  sun  and 
by  the  winds.  To  the  left  a  little,  some  sand-hills  scorched  by  the  sun  peeped  up 
blown  out  of  the  lofty  reeds.  We  jonrneyed  over  a  dry  and  dusty  tract  covered  with 
lank  reeds,  with  an  occasional  poplar  or  tamarisk,  (hen  entered  the  Djemgels,  and  at 
the  23rd  verst,  halted  on  the  bank  of  a  big  lake  with  high  thick  reeda,  reminding  me 
of  Lob-nor,  the  same  high  reeds  standing  like  a  wall,  the  same  hoUowed-out  canoes 
gliding  over  the  water,  and  reed  huts  scattered  on  the  banks.  The  place  is  deserted 
iu  winter,  but  in  'spring  the  Salts  drive  hither  their  cows  and  sheep  to  feed  on  the 
young  re(ds;  and  in  order  to  have  better  pasture  in  summer  they  bum  up  great 
tracks  of  old  reeds,  which  are  succeeded  by  juicy  and  succulent  shoots.  For  winter 
nse,  they  out  the  reeds  before  floweriog,  dry  them,  tie  them  in  bundles,  and  stack 
them. 

By  day  it  was  hot  and  dusty,  from  lime  to  lime  only  came  a  light  broeae 
bringing  quantities  of  sand  into  our  tent.  We  bathed  and  fished ;  crossed  (he  lake 
in  fragile  dug-oula,  Ihrcatening  every  moment  to  overturn.  We  spent  a  sleepless 
night  in  constant  warfare  with  tho  mosquitoes.  However,  we  went  on  as  usual  in 
the  morning  (June  18th)  and  passing  through  some  reed-bcds,  came  out  at  a  stony 
footslope  of  tbe  Mazar-Tag,  along  which  we  travelled  in  a  south-east  direction.  On 
our  right  stood  the  silent  mountains,  on  our  left  stretched  the  green  reeds,  scattered, 
with  mirror-like  surfaces  of  lakes  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  rand-hills  amongst  thfm. 
At  the  17th  verst  we  turned  to  the  light  icilo  the  desert  schistose  spurs  of  the 
Maiar-Tag.  Crossing  ita  chief  spur  we  saw  the  Tarkand  river  flowiog  in  a  broad 
ribbon  amidst  groen  reeds  or  poplar  woods.  Beyond  the  river  there  was  one 
continuous  forest,  stretching  very  far,  and  beyond  it,  through  the  smoke-lika  dust,  a 
sen  of  sand,  reaching  hither  from  Lob-nor  and  Tariin,  and  broken  in  one  place  only 
by  tho  Khoten  river. 

We  made  a  steep  descent  by  stony  steps  down  into  the  dark  pebbly  plain,  beyond 
which  was  a  belt  of  reeds  and  the  longed-fc'r  river  Tarkand.  Choosing  a  suitable 
place  on  its  banks,  we  laid  oot  our  camp  according  to  all  tbe  rules  of  art.    Tbe  great 
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river  wiih  iln  mnilily  mnlci  nmliM  nlonj;  at  no  irrMUIIIile  Jfice ;  tite  weds  are  thick, 
,  Und  great  trees  wii8l;f(l  (torn  this  l)ank»  ftmi  cntAngtcd  toKnllior,  fortnitiR  whole  rnftn, 
rnn  (WTing  round  hy  the  »wifl  cnrrcul.  The  un-iermincil  banks  fall  In  with  a 
nolle  tind  a  i3u«t  nod  nn  twepl  awny.  Notwithstanding  the  muddiness  of  the  wnter 
wo  went  thankrol  to  got  it,  ami  bathed  ourselrui  nud  the  auim»1s,vi-ssl'oJ  our  ctothw, 
and,  reiting  a  day,  got  the  nhola  cararnn  mtn  orvior.  .  ,  . 

On  Iho  I9th,  I  procccdwt  to  make  a  tart'ful  inspection  of  Ihe  canio!".  They  hnd 
grown  very  knk,  tnim  the  heat,  Iho  difficult  mnrcbea  through  tho  iiassea  of  Ibo 
Tlan-Klian  and  Unm-leVe,  and  the  eeaseicw  worrying  of  the  mosq  ill  toes  nn<l 
gadHinv  The  ftin  at<-  iprcially  u(i;>1<'asaol  fcws,  fcr  lu  nditillon  to  the  unrest  oeca- 
eioned  by  thtiir  jieoistent  attack",  they  lay  eRgs  in  thn  noBlrits  and  placmworo  tare, 
and  the  little  wliilc  mnj^utn.  breaking  from  ihe  e^^,  hiir;  thentwlreit  in  the  fledh, 
feeduig  upon  it  and  atiiaio'^  the  poor  animals  great  sufTmng.  The  result  of  ihe 
tospectien  was  to  give  ma  a  clear idcA  of  the  hod  slate  of  tIte  nnimals  generally;  iho 
whole  86  had  become  very  lean,  and  ii  of  thene  hnd  snncftd  injury  beside*,  and 
could  not  be  conaiilercd  satisfactory.  This  stulB  of  (hiiigs  ^ave  food  for  refleclioD,  ni 
tre  had  to  carry  out  the  whole  cxjiedition  with  Ihcin  ume  aniinnls  and  make  cmr 
way  homu  heftides.  Colonel  PlcvtacfT  liecidoil  tlierefore  to  change  onr  plans  a  little, 
nnd  march  lo  the  hilla  south  of  Varkaud  in  onier  to  feed  "p  the  camels  and  rest 
them— (.[icnil lug  ihere  the  holtrst  season,  which  was  alrmdy  exhaiisling  lis. 

On  the  20th  June,  we  left  \<y  iirond  le.'uilnj!,  tiut  far  from  the  river,  into  the  !ii!Uon 
the  light.  On  a  spnr  ntnndini;  out  into  the  river  is  a  burinl  ground  with  abandoned 
half-ruloed  ancieut  lonibslones  npoii  it  j  a  little  farther  and  our  frieud  the  Mazar* 
tag  WM  left  behind;  the  mountains  drewolf  atid  the  valley  widened  westward.  From 
this  place  for  a  distance  of  55  miles,  to  tlio  Tillage  and  post  of  Akssk<Mora1,  u'o 
jonmejed,  somelimes  through  reeds,  aometimea  through  woods,  frequently  croasinii 
afBuentsof  tbn  Ynrkand,  some  of  them  dry.  Vegetation  improved  and  the  numhtr 
of  liinds  of  plants  iiicreasud  to  2T,  Ilesldes  pojitort,  lamariaks,  and  reeds,  then! 
wcrcwiiolc  tractsof  Jywyn'im  Vtrirlumnni  A.  piofumcowrcd  with  red  flowers,  the 
latter  being  fe-i  ou  with  ca;;rTnrs>i  by  handsome  boclles  of  ^^[^n  metallic  lustre  of 
llie  family  ChTyai>mtlMu.:  Many  hushec  arid  trees  were  overgrown  ns  with  ivy  by 
f^inniwAuHi, climbing  high  and  hnnginp  down  garlands  of  jinle  rose-coloured  flowers. 
The  modest  Hspaiagaa  hid  Itself  amidst  Ihe  thick  brunches  of  iLe  tamnrislc 
and  Hippophiii  Sf'amtioiiitt  with  its  yellow  fruit.  The  JfaloUachi/»  caitpiot 
raised  its  clumsy  asppy  braaehos  with  diflicnity  from  the  ground.  In  the  river, 
IrtidM  rued*,  I  found  Ihrce  sorts  of  7'yplia  proudly  raising  tiieir  diirk  veknt  beads. 
'  8*T«ral  grajnrs  and  composite  flowers  mmie  up  the  poor  flora  of  this  neighbourhood. 
ThU  watered  strip  extends  along  (be  left  bank  of  the  Yarkand  hU  the  way  lo 
Aktak-Moral,  with  a  width  of  I"  niilcs;  beyond,  far  away  to  the  west,  stretcii  llie 
•ands,  which  now  and  then  push  their  arms  riftht  into  this  nroo<ied  belt.  Ou  t)ie 
right  bank  is  a  simitar  belt,  but  much  thicker  and  wider,  u-itli  a^iiiu  beyond  it  the 
limitless  kingdom  of  Ihe  deirrt  innds.  which  hide  in  thiir  busoms  many  tbings 
curions  and  unknown.  Many  ciiie»,  onw  flourishing,  happy,  and  well  populated,  lie 
biiricft  there.  The  dwellers  on  tlie  desert  bonier  sometimes  venture  themselves 
amongst  the  tands  in  search  of  valnables  they  dig  up  in  tbn  ruins  of  ancient  toirns 
burled  in  sand;  but  ihcy  never  go  farther  than  ihteo  or  four  days' journey.  'ITie  limit- 
It^ss  and  mysterious  oalure  of  ihc  nnknown  nnd  awful  vrasle  thai  has  become  the  ceme- 
tery of  a  uDce  Aoorishing  country,  fil^hiens  people;  and  the  time  is  far  off  when  the 
dariDg  ICuropcnn  will  Iravtrse  the  I'esert  in  many  directions  and  discover  to  llio 
world  th«  secrvts  hidden  by  the  sandy  ocean  of  the  desert  of  Tskla-SIaklan,  as  tho 
Datives  call  if.  Will  csmels  are  apparently  Its  only  InliabiUuts.  Nearer  the  river, 
Uffom  have  trodden  patlui  ibruugb  the  woods  and  rccd^  and  mercilcMly  wage  ivar 
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against  wild  boar  and  nnorab  (deer).  There  too,  on  the  edge  of  d««ert,  one  meetB  ooca- 
siooally  the  light  and  timid  antelope,  besides  iroives,  foxes,  hares,  and  small  rodents, 
which  are  fouml  almost  everywhero.  In  the  riveTS  are  fish,  and  snakes  that  feed 
upon  them.  In  the  evening  toads  give  concerts,  and  sometimes,  carried  away 
by  enlhnsiasm, continue  tbem  till  moraing.  Gnat«,  gadflies,  tarantulas,  and  scorpions 
are  common.  To  keep  Ihe  latter  from  our  tents  we  water  them  nmnd ;  hut  even 
that  did  not  always  serve.  Against  the  mosqaitoea  we  sometimes  lOBde  smoke  by 
burning  tamarisk.  Birds  are  rare,  those  of  prey  being  most  common.  The 
population  is  rerr  sparse ;  those  who  do  live  here,  and  they  only  are  shepherds  in 
summer  in  the  reed-huls,  are  all  Sarts,  calling  themselves  Dolons. 

On  the  2Snd,  arrived  Bogdanovitcb,  on  his  return  from  a  geological  excursion  in 
the  Kashgaiian  monntains,  very  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  bis  journey. 

Next  day,  the  23rd  June,  we  nearly  reached  the  village  of  Akak-Ucral  and 
halted  beside  a  huge  conduit  (arik)  bringing  water  from  the  Tarkand  to  Uoral-Basha 
to  help  the  Kashgar  river  which  has  not  water  enough  to  irrigate  the  lower  lands. 
All  its  water  in  fiict  remains  here,  not  a  single  rivnletmakiogits  way  to  the  Tarkand. 
From  Aksak-Moral  along  the  conduit  runs  the  hi^h  road  to  Moral-Basba,  our  road 
to  Tarkand  crossing  the  arch  by  a  biidge  over  which  all  the  camels  got  safely. 
Hence  for  67  miled  our  road  lay  through  a  somewhat  different  country  from  what  we 
had  hitherto  seen.  Probably  n'hen  the  river  is  full  the  whole  country  is  flooded,  so 
that  in  the  places  most  liable  to  inandation  sluices  have  been  constructed,  stretching 
eeven  to  fourteen  miles  and  more,  resisting  the  furioUB  oualaugbt  of  the  river ;  thla 
enables  the  few  inbabitanla  to  dwell  there,  though  in  constant  fear,  and  raise  thur 
sheep  and  cattle  and  plough,  both  iu  a  very  smalt  way.  The  dwellings  are  partly 
plaited  with  boughs,  partly  built  of  mud.  The  ground  along  our  route  was  modi 
cut  up  by  the  dry  beds  of  small  rivers  strewn  with  dams.  As  the  streams  dried  up 
HO  the  country  became  less  humid  and  the  vegetation  b^an  to  perish;  we  cima 
to  places  where  the  reeds  and  poplars  and  tamarisks  were  already  dead.  The 
withered  trunks  of  the  tograks  stretched  tiieir  arms  in  all  directions  as  if  seeking 
protection  from  the  cruelty  of  man  who  deprived  them  of  water.  The  parched  and 
bumt-up  tamarisks  and  reeds  crackle  under  foot.  The  soil  is  porous,  deep  in 
dust,  but  the  wooded  belt  is  wider  conuderably  and  extends  35-10  miles  to  the 
sands.  Tigers  and  wild  boars  became  rarer,  antt:lopes  and  morals,  on  the  contrary, 
more  frequent. 

Sixty  miles  beyond  Aksak-Moral  the  poplar  woods  grew  thinner,  being  much 
cut  for  firewood,  which  is  carried  on  donkeys  to  Tarkand.  The  population 
grows  denser  and  a  good  dtal  of  land  is  again  under  ^cultivation,  while  trees 
are  planted  of  useful  kinds  and  the  roads  are  bordered  by  willows,  poplars,  and 
mulberry  trees.  It  is  here  that,  according  to  my  ideas,  besina  the  Tarkand  oasis,  and 
indeed,  the  people  are  mostly  from  that  town.  The  wild  vegetation  is  already  to 
a  great  degree  driven  out  by  cultivation,  and  as  we  approached  Tarkand  and  only  10 
to  60  miles  away,  the  population  vi»ibly  increased ;  farms  were  closer  together,  the 
fields  became  continuous  except  in  places  unsoitcd  to  agriculture.  It  was  difficult 
to  find  a  place  for  out  camp.witbout  infringing  on  Relds  of  wheat  or  maize.  On  the 
road  we  met  many  people  on  donkeys,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  both  men  and 
women ;  the  majority  of  the  latter,  as  if  ashsmeii,  covered  themselves  with  thoir 
white  scarves,  and  leaving  a  small  opening,  gazed  with  curiosity  through  it  at  the 
caravan  of  strangers.  Many  take  advantage  of  the  wind,  allowing  it  to  blow  b«ck 
the  scarves  altogether,  as  if  by  accident,  to  show  themselves  and  coquet;  other 
tricks  they  have  with  the  same  object  in  view,  but  always  as  if  by  accident.  Whole 
caravans  of  donkeys  laden  with  wood,  straw,  or  iinckg  of  produce,  journey  towards 
Tarkand,  or  come  back  empty,  or  with  goods  bouglit  in  the   town.     Alongude 
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tlie  nadjia  tJio  fields,  hritT«vti])gut:<»og  on  ra|iu)k,  wilhft  vi«w  to  Konrioi!  the  second 
crop,  gcncnOlf  niniz«.  Mtrnt  of  tho  people  arc  from  Ymkan-).  mmv  living  here 
pennftcieally  in  mud  houiM  plauloJ  round  willi  ptjiluni  nod  fruit  tree*,  nnd  sitlinr 
sUnding  nlotie  or  grouped  ia  vilingcs;  others  live  licrc  only  in  slimmer,  uccu|»ed 
iu  Agriculture  or  (4^dln^  aboep  luid  cnttlp,  living  in  dtralliogaof  Ibu  tighte&t  ponibla 
Bonitructjon,  sometima  eren  in  arlraurs  overgrown  trith  vines  or  hop-binp,  aud  in 
vi&lcr  rolnm  lo  Yarltacd.  All  »!ong  the  roftd,  b^inning  from  Ahsak-Munil  uud  right 
tip  to  Ynrkniid,  tliB  Chinese  have  pbced  posis,  c!ay  lowerB  taking  the  plnco  of  our 
rent  poets  i  they  arc  suppodwd  to  stand  two  milot  five  furlongs  apart,  bat  iu  renlitj 
ihSM  An  Bomsiimcs  every  roile  and  a  bnlf,  cometimea  every  nix  milM,  to  thnt  wa 
Otnnot  niMaure  the  ruad  by  tliein.  At  the  itatiuos  {langer)  where  uctil  tlin  reb»llloti 
were  taUbliahed  Chincac  plcqiiets — tlien  massncrod— me  also  ]>ost8  accunliug  to  the 
uunlwrof  CliiDeaekillod,  butfimallcr  <in«s,aQd*nBiretiD^  I) lu  purj ■:■!»■  ul'  tonibitonef. 

We  were  met  OD  July  Ihe  Ut  by  tlie  Aks&kal  of  Yatigi-flissar,  Bcnt  from 
RuhpiT  1^  CoiMul  PctrDViky  irilh  letter*  and  paj^org.  In  tho  moraiDg  we  caught 
•igfat  of  the  vast  nmas  of  ilie  Mustag-ala,  mouuiam^  i»vvr«il  iu  eternal  anoir, 
ibout  120  milev  distant,  gilded  by  tlio  nys  of  the  riaiog  eiin — a  beautiful  picture 
•0(0  bidden  from  n*  Iiy  tho  rising  clouds  of  dust. 

On  the  tiiid,  ibe  villages  became  cunlinucus.  the  rond  wns  thnrngeil  with  people, 
and  WAS  more  like  the  ctrect  of  a  great  (own.  With  difHcully  we  found  s];«ce  forest 
the  caravan,  ail  Ibe  ground  being  under  cultivation.  Our  camp  always  attracted 
many  gnwrs.  d-r  ail  pam-ni-by,  men  and  women,  riders  and  iviilkcni,  (toppnd  to  look, 
while  others  flocked  out  of  the  uei);htKinriniif  villn^es ;  aud  to  do  tbem  all  Juatice, 
uolwiibxtandiiig  their  grrat  ciiriosily  lo  see  (Im  fori-lgiivrs  olouur,  they  kept  at  a 
TCtpcclful  distiuicr,  aud  only  stared  aud  tuid  one  another  what  ihcy  thought.  They 
wer*  always  ready  to  help  our  men  to  load  and  unload  the  camels,  uor  did  they 
kTuwi  otlier  services. 

The  Snl,  A  little  way  from  Yarknnd  wo  were  met  by  a  Rautiau  Ak«akal  and  some 
Itiunou  aubjucts  (Sarts)  tmdlug  Iu  the  town,  lo  the  number  o(  fifteen.  We  did  nut 
•Bter  tke  1t:>wn,  being  so  large  it  caravnn,  but  nsknl  In  be  led  lo  one  side  under  the 
walls.  These  walU  are  of  clay  willi  loojiholcs,  and  as  much  as  28  feet  high.  We 
wont  round  the  town  on  the  east  and  mnith-eiist ;  to  our  left  (enstward)  were  endlcM 
riCH-Gelils,  atrolching,  wn  were  tolil,  ux  to  ten  miles  to  the  river  Ynrkaod,  and  (hero 
were  aimilar  Gelds  to  some  extent  uu  the  souib  of  the  town,  rolleii  eihalationa 
fofce  tboin»eWa  on  the  notieo  even  of  Ihow  whose  noses  are  not  over  xmsitive. 
Ootng  rouDil  thiougb  the  suburbs  we  soon  came  to  the  bouse  of  tlio  Kashmir 
Aksakal,  wberc  we  toott  up  our  quarters  in  tolerable  comfort  uud  with  suflicient 
room,  ibe  horsea  and  packs  being  with  us,  the  camels  not  more  thnn  200  yards  ofToii 
a  field  alicedy  reaped.  The  bcuiie  is  without  ihu  walls  of  the  town  <in  the  soutb-enst, 
and  eoDsitIa  of  five  fairly  largo  rooms  and  a  large  balcony  Iioding  to  a  gardeo. 
'  ^10  room  next  the  btlcony  has  a  wiudow  looking  on  tlie  gaideu,  the  huge  window, 
^mc  presonling  a  railing  of  muit  cumpliuatul  ;alteriis,  the  int<'rsliC4'*  filled  with 
jMper  instead  of  ^lats,  notwithstanding  which  there  is  plenty  of  light  iu  the  room,  aa 
the  window  ocoupiea  iieaily  the  whole  wldlh  <■!  tho  wnll.  There  Colonel  Pievlsoff 
took  up  hi*  quartern.  In  the  ether  rwuia,  windows  wore  replaced  by  holes  in  the 
edUnge  er  a  grating  in  the  wall  at  the  very  lap.  We  all  Found  room  cnsily  enough, 
and  the  packs  were  stored  iu  Iho  gariieu  in  front  ot  the  balcony,  auch  tilings  as  wore 
wantMt  being  brought  into  the  roomi ;  tho  horses  wore  lodged  in  large  stablea  in  the 
OOlutyard,  to  that  only  the  camels  wore  lopnnlcd  from  us,  and  Caasacks  kept  watch 
over  them  in  funis.  There  are  several  conduits  in  the  garden,  and  a  a<iiiare  puud 
ploalfd  with  wiilowsand  sycamores.  From  the  bnlcony  to  the  pond  is  a  coloniioda  o 
fiynmldal  poplars,  with  which  alto  ibe  garden  is  planted  round  about  along  its  mud 
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walla.  lliere,t(«,  in  front  of  the  balcony  u  an  old  vineortwo  with  its  hanging  clusters 
yet  green,  and  beyond  tha  fruit-garden  full  of  peaches,  apriootB,  pears,  apples,  and 
quinces.  To  the  left,  across  the  i>ond,  are  the  pontegraoate  trees  with  their  dark 
leaves  from  wbich  peer  the  fruit,  and  late  fiowera  of  bright  purple-red,  the  embtem 
in  the  East  of  female  lovelineaa.  Next  to  the  pomegranates  is  a  well-kept  kitchen 
garden. 

The  Aksokat  brought  Ds  four  men  from  Lsdak  who,  hesaid,  could  tell  ua  something 
of  Tibet.  One  of  them  wos  a  handsome,  talkative,  lively,  young  feUotr ;  of  the  rett, 
two  were  unsympathetic,  owing  to  their  gloomy  and  mysterious  siUnce ;  the  fourth  now 
lives  permanently  in  Yarkand,  a  tall  roan  of  about  fifty  years,  and  evidently  from  his 
type  belonging  to  another  people,  though  wearing  the  white  ohalma  on  bis  head  and 
differing  in  the  rest  of  his  dress  no  whit  from  the  native  inhabitants  of  Tarkand.  He 
served  for  sixteen  years  the  EngliebmanDalgleiih,  killed  io  Easbgaria,  and  in  1885-6 
took  part  with  his  master  in  the  Carey  Expedition.  He  is  now  a  trader  in  Tarkand. 
He  told  us  much  about  the  part  of  Tibet  which  adjoins  Lodak,  saying,  amongst  other 
things,  that  to  the  east  of  Ladak  the  country  is  inhabited  by  a  nomad  people  of  shep- 
herds and  robbers  who  have  a  treaty  withLddak,  by  virtue  of  which  the  people  of  that 
country  may  freely  visit  them  and  carry  on  trade ;  all  others  are  subject  to  be  attacked 
-and  mode  staves  of.  Judging  by  these  accounts  the  Tibetans  of  that  part  are  very  like 
the  BgraTs,  with  whom  we  had  an  encounter  on  November  Tlh,  1879,  on  the  Tan-ln, 
Thdr  appearance  seems  exactly  similar ;  they  wear  the  same  long  hair,  cut  short  in 
front;  live  in  the  same  black  tenta ;  aJways  go  armed,  and  never  go  far  unless  in 
■companies.  We  failed,  however,  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  country  most 
interesting  to  us,  namely,  that  lying  to  the  north  and  east.  After  the  Ladak  man 
-came  Chinese  who,  tilt  then,  had  not  put  in  an  appearance.  The  Ambon's  deputy, 
an  interpreter,  and  one  or  two  others  quite  unoeremonionsly  in  their  indoor  dress 
-came  to  gather  the  information  they  wanted,  whence  we  came,  and  whither,  and  why 
we  were  going.  We  satisfied  their  curiosity,  so  they  went  their  own  way.  During 
the  following  three  days  we  made  some  ooqu^ntance  with  Ibe  t«wn.  Colonel 
PievtaofT  went  down  with  the  interpreter  and  one  (jossack  to  visit  the  Amban. 
KoEloff,  Bogdanovitch,  and  I  were  invited  by  the  Aksakal,  and  were  joined  by  the 
Colonel  on  his  way  bock.  We  stayed  there  four  hours,  our  host  detaining  us  all 
that  time  with  true  Eastern  hospitality — treating  lis  to  sweetmeats,  tea,  and 
various  dishes.  The  room  in  which  he  received  us  was  strewn  with  Khotan 
carpets,  with  the  intdcate  patterns  dear  to  Eastern  phantasy.  In  small  niches  in 
the  walls  were  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain,  various  ehishmas  (a  kind  of  pipe),  clocks, 
B  broken  muucal  box,  and  Oriental  triads  in  quantities.  In  one  wall  was  the 
entrance  door,  and  beside  it,  to  the  left,  a  stove ;  to  the  right,  in  the  other  wail,  was  a 
door  with  a  padlock,  leading  to  the  women's  apartment.  The  ceiling  was  composed 
of  several  beams  finely  carved  in  bas-relief,  the  spaces  in  between  being  filled  by 
small  planks,  close  together  and  crosswise.  In  the  nidiile  was  a  square  hole  of 
2B  inches,  to  let  in  the  light,  there  being  no  other  window.  In  winter  this  opening 
Is  closed,  and  the  burning  stove  lights  the  room  dimly  and  fitfully.  A  large  table 
bad  been  provided  (or  our  benefit  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  laid  with  a  clean  table* 
cloth,  and  covered  with  quantities  of  Eastern  delicodes. 

We  retumod  by  the  same  road  through  the  half-dark  baiaars,  narrow  and 
muddy,  covered  above  with  awnings  to  keep  out  the  sun.  The  variegated  crowd 
parted  to  make  way  for  ns.  Laden  asses,  people  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  buyers 
and  sellers,  mollahs,  beggars,  Chinamen,  women,  childreo,  all  swarming,  shouting, 
hurrying  to  and  fro.  On  the  stalls  in  front  of  the  shops  were  all  kinds  of  goods; 
there  were  bakers'  shops;  smithies  in  full  swing,  scattering  sparks  on  the  passers- 
by;  Ikveroa  and  eatii^-houses,  with  sufibcating  smell;  samovar-khans  (tea-shops), 
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CArptt-cororod  ;  Cbio«»e  ahopi,  out  of  which  peeped  the  MiihomeCao  ouaublnu^  of 
■uhtoB  the  ChinoM  keoi>  icTcnl  ftl  onoai  barlwn'  shofe  where  the  true  belisven  kk 
having  ilielr  bmia  thivtA  in  prtaeow  ot  the  (wsiisg  jmblic ;  liien  lh«  Daigbiug  of 
«(*Uioiii^  bniyiDg  of  i!i>iil(cf>,  Imm  of  human  voicm — nil  JuiikmI  iu  uua  general  roar, 
In  thm  b*nftn  thn>U  the  rral  li/u  nC  tbu  ¥mI.  llltlier  voiuu  rrpreaontatiTM  of  all 
tb»  MJ|^bourii)g  ooualrlo);  from  Inilla.  wtw  cuuiiianti^-iiiy  nnar,  fmui  Ltdak, 
RMhmlr,  Tibet,  Bailakihui,  aud  RunciaDl^kiatnii,  O0I  to  speak  of  the  ChJiieic,  tho 
lonls  ut  the  1bd<).  Each  brings  tlic  product*  of  Uls  own  country,  and  they  are  dls- 
UibuUd  aloug  iho  stalls ;  uach  briD^ia  hia  ahare  of  goMip  aud  rumour  frum  afar, 
vUch  under  the  uiimu  of  khnbrr  U  kurue  with  the  apecd  of  .tho  b««t  telegraph  to 
the  meat  distant  town*  of  Kaslignrio.  Tho  more  imponant  niitii-ea  hava  th«ir 
conva&Mral*  here,  and  cbuscti  ivpreMntativea — akmikalii — whu  nettle  thtir  quarrels 
and  BMrWBtila  affaira  and  aUu  communicate  with  tba  Ohincac  authorities  In  matters 
otfftai  inportancos  or  which  conoera  the  whole  oolony. 

I  pgdvioto  tho  I<^wd  with  Bugilaoovitch  and  three  Goauuka,  to  got  >  K'-H'^al  view, 
snd  look  six  plates  (phi>iat(r3]>)ai:).  Fur  tliia  purpoao  ws  inouDtcd  a  tower  iu  thu 
«MtNa  pottiuu  <j(  the  lower  wall.  The  turret  cummaiids  nearly  the  whole  town 
and  a  liairly  wide  horizon.  Eastward  Ik-i  tha  undlem  green  of  th«  rice-6vlda  cut 
Inio  nguUr  aquaree  and  flooded  with  water.  Wcit,  aoutb,  aod  north  the  town 
•Intcbet  fu  and  wide  with  ila  clay  houses  smd  gardeua.  The  crcnelbtcd  balclemeuU 
of  the  wall  appenrvd  at  iotcrrab  amongst  the  green  trcci.  Countloa  numbera  of 
hoveU  lie  scallernl  iu  coufuniou  one  behind  another  or  hurled  !ii  the  soft  grveu  of  wil- 
*  and  apricot-trccH.  Then.-  in  as  much  life  ou  thcM  flat  roofs  as  Icncath  them.  Id 
■umtner  poojile  sleep  on  tlicm — work  on  thcoi — :l<uin  cotton,  dry  fruit,  Kceire  their 
ids,  drink,  play  iiiu»ic,  and  I'vea  dnnee.  Many  ara  sLelwred  from  the  burning 
by  Isr^  afaadf  apricnt  Irmt  growing  near  and  throning  their  thick  braochm 
-wiiie  over  them.  Sliiny  arc  planted  wi I h  g&rdeiu  of  Itidirui  pink*,  mnrigulds, 
and  aalerv,  with  which  tho  local  bcautir*  love  to  dooorate  thoimclvea,  plaiting  them 
in  the  Iteaam  of  their  ihiuiu^  thick  bisck  hair. 

The  Iowa  proper  of  Yarkand  cousrta  of  two  ^rta,  th«  lEuasiilinau  and  the 
Chiaeao  or  new  town  (Vaugl>d>ari)  standinK  tide  by  side,  and  touching  one  another. 
'SJm  walls  of  th«  UahomiDDdan  iwrtiuu,  Of,  as  thuy  say  here,  of  tho  town,  ooutain 
from  35,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  a  great  basaw,  mvcral  notques,  and  with  the 
latter  ichooU— ilKber,  middle,  and  lower — where  Arab  and  Peraian  arc  taught,  and 
whore  poo[Jo  Icttni  the  Koran  niid  the  reel  vl  tho  Uuxsulnian  wihdorD  and  knuw- 
lodjtn,  Tlw  streets  are  muddy,  naimw,  and  evil-sraolltng.  On  rittior  aide  arc  clay 
waUa  of  various  height,  bvliiud  which  li«  tiia  flat-roofvd  housnt ;  there  are  no 
windows  o&  the  itract,  but  only  the  e'uiranoe  dmri,  through  which  u«ar!y  always 
bUck  ejroa  ahioe,  sjid  a  muraiur  coincs  as  of  whirE>eriug  and  chattoKog,  and  at  times 
i*  seen  tho  md  of  a  coloured  cha^iBu,  likely  enough  dlaplaycd  on  purpose  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  ]iaMer'by.  However,  by  no  tnrans  all  the  women  and  girla  hido 
|fa«tM«|Teai  many,  whoaq  hiulMimls  aru  nut  jeatoua,  and  wliu  haro  not  a  crosa  old 
no^er,  stand  frrely  iu  the  dmrwnys  and  look  with  Interest  at  the  foroignets,  bitiug 
tho  while  the  cads  of  Iheir  chajAiis  Iwtwoen  their  Urga  while  twth.  Their  glancoa 
ate  «idolonj,  not  Imld  but  sly  ratluT,  and  cerlaiuly  not  hostile.  Little  boys,  half 
asked,  bother  one  with  their  tmputtiueuce,  fulluwing  closo  nt  tho  horse's  heela,  or 
nunlflg  jnst  In  front  with  outstrcichni  black  hands,  ojikhj:  for  money.  The  wholo 
population  d  th*  town  oouxiata  of  Varhand  Sarts,  or  Vatk&udliks,  an  they  call  tbeui- 
selnai  Iher  han  no  Idea  whatever  of  any  other  deilTatigna,  and  to  all  tiueatiuns 
answer  simply  that  they  ar«  Musralmaos  and  Yarkaudhks.  In  the  slreeia  one  meets 
iDSny  Tata  and  wcmen  with  huge  goitres,  a  iiMUdy  attributed  to  tho  l«d  quality  of 
■he  water  running  la  ths  town  condiiltn,  and  drunk  by  tho  inhabitants  in  Its  natural 
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BUt«.  It  appears  in  men  at  tbe  age  of  pubertj',  and  in  women  when  they  nany. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  engaged  in  frada  and  some  few  petty  mannfacturw, 
also  in  gardening  and  agriculture  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Yarkand  ia  not 
famous  for  anything  ;  it  produces  nothing  that  cannot  be  found  in  other  places,  SDch 
aa  tliD  carpets  and  silk  of  Ehotan,  and  metalwork  of  Aksn, 

Yarkand  was  built  600  years  ago,  and  formerly  was  a  capital  city;  it  is  now  the 
most  populous  town  of  Eashgaria,  and  the  centre  of  all  its  import  trade. 

The  Chinese  town,  Yangiahari,  mirrounded  by  a  double  wall,  was  built  not  long 
rince.  In  time  of  popular  rebellion  it  protects  the  Chinese  against  the  fury  of  the 
people,  who  hate  them,  and  are  always  dreamiDg  of  driving  them  away.  A  Chinese 
Amban  resides  there,  always  a  govemor  of  the  district  and  other  Chinese  ofEcialsi 
t\ro  mrtnti  of  soldiers  with  their  officecB,  and  some  merchants.  There  are,  betides 
Sart  merchants,  who  have  established  themselvea  here  with  their  trade  in  the  new 
bazaar.  Both  towns  are  surrounded  by  gardens  resembling  in  general  those  of  the 
Eaahmir  Aksakal  where  we  are  living.  The  vegetation  of  tbe  oasis  is  fairly  rich  and 
varied,  and  therefore  very  t^eeable  to  the  dght  when  one  conies  here  direct  from 
the  desert.  Tbe  natives  delight  in  growing  in  their  gardens  and  on  their 
roofii  plants  and  Sowers,  roses,  marigolds,  baltcs,  Indian  pinks,  asters,  Ac  In  the 
fields,  besides  the  rice  plantations,  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet,  djugar,  cotton 
flax  (used  only  for  ropea),  hemp,  poppies  in  small  quantities  and  chiefly  in 
the  gardens.  Near  the  houses  and  in  the  gardens  they  make  arbours  overgrown  with 
hopbine  and  vines.  The  latter  are  often  grown  in  whole  vineyards ;  the  grapea  are 
of  many  varieties,  and  are  used  for  food,  fresh  and  dried,  and  some  are  sold.  In  the 
kitchen-gardens  are  quantities  of  first-rate  melons,  water  metons,  cabbages,  onions, 
garlic,  cucumbers,  and  a  few  potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c 

We  spent  five  days  at  Yarkand,  and  on  the  sixth  (the  8th  July)  bad  to  continue 
our  journey.  Early  In  the  morning,  having  gathered  everything  the  night  before, 
we  began  to  load  the  cameU ;  the  things  had  to  be  carried  outside  and  packed  there, 
which  took  some  time;  but  soon  after  7  a.m.  we  started,and  jouirieyednineinilea  to 
the  river  between  rice-fields  with  occasional  small  villages.  Wa  reached  the  river 
at  10  a.m.,  and  began  tbe  crossing  in  dug-outs,  of  which  there  were  only  aisall  told. 
The  river  here  has  a  perfectly  fiat  bank,  stnwn  with  pebbles;  it  ia  about  a  third  of  a 
milewide,  with  very  Bwift,  muddy  waters.  Elach  boat  took  six  camels  and  one  man,  the 
regular  ferrymen,  nearly  naked,  using  theiroara  with  great  skill,  so  that  in  three 
hours  the  whole  of  our  large  caravan  was  aafely  across,  and  a  little  further  on  we 
camped  for  the  night  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yarkand.  At  Ibia  point  our  good  old  Sart 
Lindjak,  who  had  stayed  with  us  all  the  time  at  Yarkand,  left  us,  but  not  for  good 
as  he  meant  to  overtake  us  again  at  Kargalik,  where  he  had  private  business.  We 
continued  our  way  to  the  mountains,  there  to  feed  up  our  worn-out,  unhappy  beesta 
who  had  still  to  do  so  tnncb  for  na  in  the  futuM. 

Eete  I  propose  to  break  off.  Our  jonmey  to  the  mountains,  the  reaulte  of  our 
Bojoum  there,  and  the  road  through  Ehotan  and  Eeria  and  to  Nia  I  will  describe 
from  our  winter  resting-place. 

ith  Auguat,  1869.  VBEvOLOn  Eobobotbkt. 

Since  the  above  was  Teoeived  a  Airther  letter  from  M.  Eoborovaky 
has  reached  St.  Petersburg,  armoiuiciDg  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  expedition  at 
Eboten  on  tbe  7tb  October,  and  ita  departure  for  Nia  three  days  after- 
wards. At  Nia  Colonel  Fievtsoff  intends  to  wiDter,'and  in  the  spring  to 
Bcarcb  for  a  roat«  into  Tibet,  over  tibe  lofty  Togaz  Saban  Bange,  tbe 
higheet  peak  of  which  was  estimated  by  Frejeralsky  to  reach  a  height  of 
between  22,000  and  26,000  feet. 
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Ur.  H.  U.  Stanley. — In  oontinuation  of  our  brief  record  in  tha  last 
oamber  of  tbe  '  Prooecdiog*,'  we  may  state  that  Mr.  Stanley  witli  all 
bit  party  arrived  at  Bagamoyo  on  the  5tli  of  Deoember,  thufl  compiling 
hie  wonderful  nian'li  to  the  Hhores  of  thu  Indian  Oocan.  Tho  general 
satiafaciiou  ou  the  receiiit  of  this  news  was,  however,  overclouded  by 
,  the  lamentablo  acoidtnt  which  happened  to  Erain  Pasha  on  tho  eveniDg 
following,  when,  owing  tu  his  partial  blindaeee,  ho  fell  from  the  balcony 
of  Major  Wisemiinn'a  house,  n  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  snataineil 
injuries  m  Rerimis  that  it  will  bo  many  weeks  before  he  is  able  to 
bo  removed.  Mr.  Stanley  crossed  over  to  Zanzibar  on  tho  6lb.  On 
November  30th  our  President  sent  hinx  the  following  telegram: — "The 
CounoU  of  tho  Boyal  GL-ographical  Society  congratulate  yon  heartily  on 
tbe  ancoess  of  yonr  expedition  and  your  great  dtsooveries  " ;  to  which 
Ur.  Stanley  replied,  "Have  aimed  at  keeping  my  promise  honourably 
towardd  all.  I  nra  grateful  for  yonr  approval."  Tlie  Coniioil  of  the 
Booioty  are  making  preliiuinary  arrangementa  for  tho  meetiiig  at  which 
tho  expcotod  address  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  Ocograpliical  Iteaults  of  his 
expedition  will  bo  delivered,  and  hope  to  secure  a  hall  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  Pcltows  who  wish  to  attend,  without  curtailment  of 
their  usual  privileges  with  regard  to  tho  introduction  of  friends,  A 
special  medal  will  be  awarded  by  the  Society  in  recognition  of  tho  geo- 
graphical results  achieved.  Tho  dat«  of  Mr.  Stanley's  arrival  ia  at 
present  uncertain. 

Ascent  of  UouDt  Killma  -  ly'aro. — According  to  a  tolegraphia 
oommuuicatioii,  the  persoveiiug  mountain-climber,  Dr.  Hans  Meyer, 
aooompanied  by  Herr  PurtschoUor,  has  succeeded  in  ascending  to  the 
sumtoit  of  Kibo,  tho  highest  peak  of  Kilima-njaro,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  on  a  former  ocousion  Dr.  Meyer  fail«d  to  reach  the  top  of  tha 
moon  tain. 

Further  Explorations  of  Captain  Toonghusband  in  Central  Asia.— 
tin  F.  E.  Younghusband  (King's  Draguon  Guards)  started  last 
er  to  osploro  some  of  the  passes  between  Chinese  Turkistan  and 
Kashmir,  ilo  auoceeded  in  traversing  the  Shlmsal  valley  north-weet  of 
the  Mustagh  Pass,  and  entered  Bunza  by  a  route  never  before  taken  by 
Europeans.  According  to  the  Pioneer,  Captain  Youughuxband  was  on 
bis  way,  about  tho  middie  of  November,  to  Gilgit.  In  his  paper  on  his 
"Journey  from  Manihuria  and  Peking  to  Kaahmir,  over  the  Mustagh 
Pass,"  road  beforo  thu  Sucicty  in  May  1888,  Captuin  Tounghushaud 
mentioned  that  the  putli  from  tho  Shimsal  PavK  loading  to  Eanjut  joined 
the  route  ho  took  in  1S87  at  Suget  Jangal ;  but  on  that  occasion  ho  was 
obliged  t<i  hurry  on  for  fear  of  meeting  the  hostile  E'injuti. 
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Prince  Henry  of  Orleans'  Jonrney  throug;!!  Central  Asia. — M.  Bon- 
Tftlot,  the  well-known  Aeiatio  travoller,  is  now  engaged  in  accompanying 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  through  the  most  nnfrequented  parte  of  Central 
Asia.  The  latest  news  received  was  from  Enldja,  on  the  12th  Sep- 
tember last,  when  the  two  travellers  were  preparing  to  start  for  Lob  Xor, 
intending  to  cross  the  Altyn-t^  and  make  their  way  through  Xoith- 
eastem^Tibet  via  the  Ma-ohu  river  to  Batang. 

BogdanoTitoh's  Exploratiott  of  the  Hnstag-ata  Monntaini.  —  An 
account  of  the  excureion  made  by  H.  Bogdanovitch,  alluded  to  in ' 
in.  RoboroTsky's  interesting  letter  in  a  preening  page  of  the  present 
nnmbdr  of  the  '  Proceedings,'  is  given  in  the  current  number  of  Peter- 
mann's  '  Mitteilungen.'  M.  Bogdanovitch,  the  geologist  of  Colonel 
PievtsofTs  great  expedition  to  Tibet,  instead  of  accompanying  the  mala 
body  along  the  direct  route  horn  the  town  of  Prejevalsk  viA  Aksu  and 
Utsh-Turfan  to  Yarkacd,  left  them  at  the  first-named  plaoe  in  order  to 
make  a  detour  across  the  Thian  Sban.  On  the  13th  of  May  he  arrived 
on  the  shores  of  Chatyr-kul,  and  from  there  made  some  excursions  to  the 
Aksai  wells  before  setting  out  on  the  road  through  the  Turugart  Pass  to 
Eaahgar.  Although  this  route  is  tolerably  well  known,  M.  Bc^anovitoh 
made  some  interesting  discoveries,  of  which  the  most  important  are — 
an  extensive  development  of  the  Upper  Devonian  limestones  with  Atrt/pa 
reUadari»,  A.  eupera,  A,  latilmguii  and  spirifer,  many  corals,  &&,  which 
form  the  greatest  part  of  the  Eara-teke  and  Eok-tau  ranges.  With  the 
exception  of  this  limestone,  all  the  other  sedimentary  deposits  of  this 
region  are  devoid  of  fossils.  Some  slates  overlying  the  limestone  were 
considered  to  be  Palieozoic.  Between  the  Eara-teke  and  Eok-tan  ranges 
tertiary  sandstoiies  appear,  which  in  the  upper  Tojun  valley  have  been 
penetrated  by  immense  strata  of  a  volcanic  rock,  recognised  as  dolerite ; 
this  rook  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  purely  volcanic  character,  and  its 
eruption  did  not,  according  to  M.  Bogdanovitch,  exercise  a  direct 
influence  upon  the  orography  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the 
dolerite  became  thus  exposed  as  the  result  of  an  immense  and  wide- 
reaching  process  of  dislocation,  which  dislodged  the  tertiary  sandstones 
and  all  older  strata,  and  upheaved  them  in  the  form  of  steps.  The  low 
Art^h  Mountains,  which  as  the  Axmtal  ruige  of  the  Thian  Sban  lie 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Eashgar,  appear  also  to  be  composed  only 
of  tertiary  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  From  Eaahgar  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  traveller  to  proceed  through  the  valley  of  the  river  Qoea 
to  the  Hustag-ata^Mountains,  but  the  valley  was  absolutely  impassable, 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  melting  snow.  He  consequeutly  made  his 
way  to  the  south,  to  Tangi-Hissar,  whence  he  again  visited  the  Eara-tash 
Pass  through  the  river  valleys  of  Eing-kol  and  Bidsbek.  From  here 
he  explored  the  central  mass  of  the  Huetag-ata  range,  which  attains 
an  elevation  of  over  26,000  feet,  and  subsequently  he  descended  to 
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the  littlo  Lake  Kaia-kiil.  The  snow-liao  on  tbo  north-eaetern  iJcpes  of 
the  SfuutAg-iiU  MiiuiiUitiB  lies  kt  from  13,780  to  14,TC0  feet,  whilo  on 
the  floiith-TCcatorn  sIo]>es  it  ascends  lo  nn  ftltitiido  of  from  17.2'25  to 
17,715  feet.  But  lliere  nrc  ito  glaciers  on  tlio  former,  and  all  oM'SUOw- 
fielda  ar«  open  to  the  sonlh-wcst.  Old  moroinM  rtiniieh  clear  indications 
th&t  formerly  upon  tbo  noitb-caBt  slopcn  glncicrs  mnet  have  existed  at 
«n  olevation  of  nbont  12,795  feet,  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
signs  whatever  to  wnirant  the  supposition  of  a  former  more  ext«n8ivc 
glacial  ccivering  of  tho  eonth-weBtcm  slopes.  Muslag-ata  and  its 
euhsidtnry  rnngeB  are  of  gnoies  formation,  but  the  protrnde-i  granite 
ooiueG  to  view.  The  strike  of  tho  gneiss  was  hero  only  observed  to  he 
i&«  Dorth-west  to  Honth-oast  direction.  The  suppoaed  north  and  sontb 
direotion  was  not  seen  snywhcro.  From  Lako  Kam-kiil  Bogdanovitch 
prooeedcd  through  tho  Ulug-rabat  I'ass  into  tho  Tagarma  valley,  and 
intended  to  pnrsuo  his  Journey  further  along  the  Yarkand-Daria,  but  was 
again  prevented  by  the  rains  and  melting  snow,  llo  was  therefore 
obliged  to  take  a  ude  route  along  tho  Varknnd-Uai'ia  over  mountainous 
country  to  the  Kyeyg-davau  Pass,  whence  ho  travelled  over  tho  de«ert 
sttppcs  of  the  Arpalyk-su.and  reached  Yarkand  at  last  on  the  19th  June. 
Oomporing  the  gneiss- formed  Uustag-ata  Mountains  running  north-west 
and  BDiith-oast,  with  the  ranges  of  the  Pamir  running  east  and  west  and 
uorth-cast  and  soulh-west,  M.  Bogdanovitch  comes  to  tho  conduHion 
that  the  former  are  older  tliau  the  latter,  and  that  this  1att«r  uphuuvul 
ezeroised  appartintly  only  a  secondary  iutlueuoe  upon  the  Mustag-nta 
Uouutaioa,  causing,  however,  some  displucements  la  its  construction. 
"With  regkrd  to  the  formaliou  of  the  typical  "  loesa  "  which  abounds  in 
tli8  neighbourhod  of  Yarknnd,  the  travelliir  supports  Ricbtbofen's 
theory.  Bogdanovitch  remained  one  month  in  Yarkaud,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Pievtsoff.  On  the  19th  July  tho  whole  expedition 
Oiitvrud  the  mountainous  country  to  the  sDntli-west  of  Yarkand,  hiiberto 
completely  unexplored,  where  a  month  was  to  bo  spent  in  survey  work 
and  scientific  explorations;  later  in  the  autumn  the  journey  would  be 
continued  further  to  the  cast. 

An  Exploration  of  the  Mugodjar  Mountains. — This  range  uf  moun- 
Uana  was  explored  last  eummor  by  a.  party  of  Ituseiau  savants,  consisting 
of  MM.  Paul  Venukoff,  Li-vinson-LcssiDg,  gooh)gJst<t,  and  M.  Poli-jaeff, 
xoologist.  One  renull  uf  the  exploration  is  tu  show  thuL  the  range  is 
distinctly  a  contimiatiou  of  tho  Unil  Mountains,  although  separated  from 
th«m  bya  depiesoion  six  miles  in  breadth.  The  highest  point  is  Mount 
Aiiuk  (1070  feet). 
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CORItESPONDENOR 

The  River  at  the  Southern  End  of  Albert  Nyama. 

Caibo,  71A  Dm.  1S89. 

Ih  Staolef 's  letter  of  ITth  August  describing  the  geogrspbical  features  of  hii 
journey,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  Semliki  Talley,  he  uys : — "  Alas  for  Mason 
Bey  tvnA  Gesu  Pasha  I  had  thej  hut  halted  their  steamers  for  half  au  hour  to  ezamioe 
this  river,  they  would  have  seen  suSc^ent  to  excite  much  geographical  interest." 
Be  then  describes  the  stream  as  he  found  it  at  a  much  greater  alUtude  than  that  of 
the  lake,  1600  feet  at  the  least.  As  he  did  not  cross  this  stream  od  his  eastward 
and  southward  journey  he  did  not  see  where  it  entered  Lake  Albert,  and  I  think  it 
must  fall  into  the  south-east  comer.  Both  Gessi  and  myself  noted  a  stream  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  Loke  Albert.*  I  append  to  this  letter  an  extract  from  the 
log  of  U.H.  steamer  iiyanza  for  the  17th  June,  1877,  the  day  I  tried  to  ascend 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  river  in  question. 

The  southern  end  of  Lake  Albert  is  covered  by  a  very  heavy  fringe  of  amhatch, 
growing  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  completely  intercepting  the  view.  Moreover, 
the  water  shoals  very  rapidly  on  approaching  this  growth— I  coald  only  enter  the 
various  bays  and  inlets — and  you  will  see  on  my  map  that  I  entered  several.  In 
this  way  I  found  myself  at  the  mouth  ofj  the  river  which  Qessi  called  the  Mimiai. 
Evidently  I  did  not  go  so  far  a;  he  did,  and  be  gave  it  up  after  grounding  in  18  inchea 
of  water  (he  had  only  steel  whale-boats,  and  I  bad  a  steamer).  Twice  we  grounded 
in  3  feet  water  among  the  papyms  and  reeds.  There  was  do  possibility  of  convemug 
with  the  people  on  the  banks,  as  tbey  all  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  unknown  monster, 
(the  steamer). 

Qessi  came  down  the  east  side  of  the  lake  and  passed  the  night  at  Vaoovia.  I 
came  down  the  westem  side  of  the  lake,  and  had  passed  the  previous  night  in  a  small 
bsy.  Both  of  us  place  the  river  Mississi  in  the  extreme  south-east  coraor.  Both  of 
ns  were  struck  by  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  water,  and  in  my  report  to  Colonel 
Gordon,  I  speak  of  water-logged  fioaling  matter. 

Oesai  says  that  the  natives  informed  bim  that  for  nine  months  out  of  the  year  there 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  nater,  but  that  in  summer  it  was  nearly  dry — (probably 
during  the  months  of  the  northern  winter,  when  the  sun  reaches  its  extreme  southera 
declination).  Gessi  was  there  on  the  18th  April,  and  I  on  the  17ih  June.  During 
Gessi's  visit  there  should  have  been  more  rain,  and  a  stronger  stream  than  in  roid- 
Bummei  when  tbe  sun  was  at  its  extreme  northern  limit.  I  certainly  counted  on 
teturniug  to  have  another  look  at  tbe  river,  and  so  probably  did  Gesst. 

In  the  month  of  July  1877,  Gmin  Pasha  went  down  to  have  a  look  at  that 
country,  when  be  was  on  his  journey  to  persuade  Kaba  Hega  to  send  a  mission 
to  Khartum,  but  be  seems  nut  to  have  settled  tbe  question  of  affluents  from  the 
south. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Royal  Geographical  Society,  yet 
the  Society  has  been  good  enough  to  accept  my  figures  for  Darfur  and  for  Lake 
Albert.  The  facilities  that  Gordon's  work  in  Equatorial  Africa  gave  us  for  trans- 
porting OUT  instruments  and  books  leaves  no  excuse  for  error.  Stanley  found  the 
south- westem  side  of  tbe  Albert,as  sketched  by  Gessi  and  myself,  very  exact.    lam 


*  'Bulletin'  of  Ebedivial  Oet^raphteal  Society,  No.  5,  Feb.  1878;  'Prooecdings 
B.G.B,,'  voL  xxii.  p.  225;  'PT0(%<4inge  of  Italian  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  xi*., 
fasciculo  1,  2,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1877. 
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still  undfT  the  impKuion  tliat  the  iouth-ea.steni  comer  wu  also  prapeilj  rtported 
And  rtiapp«d. 

Ill  July  IBTS,  whilst  oKwang  tho  Suakim desert  ioeominuy  wiili  G«Qonil  GotJoo, 
we  nooivcd  a  file  of  Loodim  pnprtK,  nntl  iMrficd  thnt  Stinky  vm  rctutobg  from 
bia  «zp«dilioii  o(  lliitt  Anle.  Gordon,  on  rcsiching  KliartuiD,  at  oqco  dofipfttchvd  to 
tiia  Royal  Geognpliival  iiocii-ty  a  copy  uf  hit  report  utd  plau,  in  oM«r  to  tseiat 
SUnlcjr. 

Had  wo  fouod  It  rirei  in  tbo  soulh-wett  comer  of  tbo  lake,  1  should  not  havo 
b«n  surprised,  u  there  was  n  crott  farcst-eovcri'd  dt-prpssiou  eilendiug  away  to 
vcstvnrd.  Thi«  country  lie  Inivereeil  on  fool,  and  makes  no  &nte  of  a  stream,  so  I 
aia  iucllDed  to  lliiiik  tiiat  Ocssl  and  I  were  rij^'il,  and  tlial  we  reported  the  only 
atrcaiu  of  any  iujioitaucu  coming  from  the  soulhw^r>i. 

A.  Macomd  Masos. 
(Uasan  Bey,  Cairo.) 
To  the  Secretary  R.O.S,,  London. 

"SuTvry  of  Lake  Albert  ^yama. — Extract  from  the  log-book  of  steamer  .yyania, 
17th  June,  1877 :— 
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Obscircd  Intilude  on  nattlinl 
hoiisonPll'-OSN. 

Plot  this.  Liking  note  of  half  spo^  and  yoiiwill  have  tho  linn  nmbylhcstauaer 
Hjfonta.  Aft«T  11. .^O  we  were  ia  deep  water,  steaming  up  the  coast.  Tlie  iioon 
obeerratiun  corresponds  very  nearly  with  Baker's  Vacovia.  It  will  bs  seen  thst  from 
9.04  to  9.65  wo  were  going  np  the  river,  clian^ng  from  toiith-cast  to  ainth-weet, 
and  that,  liaTiug  touched  tlio  boKom,  we  wont  on  for  another  half  hour  lo  south-east, 
ttficr  which  we  ^vo  it  up,  ns  the  steamer  was  nlwsys  touching.  After  the  6rst 
gnnndiog  it  required  fifly'lhrce  tuiDutc*  lo  ^t  tho  Bt«nm«r  clear  and  lind  a  chitnoeL 
Uaiinj  no  smnll  boat,  I  wm  unsblc  to  properly  tound  out  tho  channel  through  tha 
gnus,  bitfh.orsudd.  I  gsrc  it  up  for  ihc  moment,  hopinj;  to  c<iiue  l>ack  and  havost 
better  look  nt  it  uilh  belter  mrauu  at  my  dts]>osal.  Fnle  uiHcd  it  otherwise,  for  nt 
tha  end  of  August  I  was  at  Khnrtuni  en  route  for  the  AbytsinSan  frontier.' 
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BEPOET  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1889-90. 

Third  Meeting,  ^th  December,  1889.— The  Kight  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  GsAsx 
Ddm,  a.o.B.1.,  &c.,  I^esident,  in  the  Chair. 

Elbotiohs. — Clat/ton  Bainett,  Eiq.;  Arthur  Frank  Sowker,  Eiq.;  Ebeaeier 
Cajiford,  Esq.;  E.  A.  Cottntd,  Eiq.;  Oeorge  Crampton,  Etq.;  Oharlet  Edward 
Jbffon,  Bay-  i  T/iomat  Patrick  Fallow,  E»q. ;  Pro/enor  W.  H.  Flower,  as.,  ll.d., 
r.B.s,  (^Director  of  the  Natural  UUlory  Miiaeam) ;  Alexanitr  Qibton,  Eiq. ;  C.  J. 
Longman,  Eeq. ;  Robert  ifutr,  Esq.  j  Soberl  Paul,  Esq. ;  Edward  Baper,  Etq.  ; 
Captain  Seymour  Spencer  Smith,  ^ji.;  William  Slock,  Eiq.,e.^.;  George  Parker 
ThittUthwaite,  Esq.,  B.A. ;  Rev.  Andrew  Craig  Ibdd ;  Henry  Wailai^i,  Eeq. ; 
Anthony  Waiter,  iig. ;  Ethdiert  Oeorgc  Woodford,  Eiq. 

The  Fbesident  acnouDced  that  a  tel^ram  had  been  sent  by  him  to  Ur.  H.  H. 
Staulej,  congratulating  him  on  the  Buccaas  of  bia  expedition  and  on  his  geographical 
diacoveriea,  to  which  a  reply  had  been  received,  • 

Ur.  D.  W.  Fbebbfield,  Secretary,  read  the  telegrams  to  the  meeUng  (ante,  p.  37). 

The  paper  read  was : — 

Sir  W.  Macgregor's  accoimt  of  hia  Journey  to  the  Summit  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Bange,  New  Guinea. 

The  paper  waa  illuatrated  by  laatem-elide  views  of  Scenery  and  Natives,  ex- 
hibited by  Hr.  A.  P.  Goodwin,  who  accompanied  Sir  Wiiliam  Ma<%rogor  as  far  as  the 
top  of  Mount  MuBgrave. 


PBOOEEDINGS  OF  FOREIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Qeographioal  Society  of  Berlin. — November  2nd,  1889 :  Babok  vom  Eioht- 
HOFEK  in  the  Chair. — Br.  BhienreicU  read  a  paper  on  his  recent  journey  from  the 
Par^uay  to  the  Amazons.  This  waa  undertaken  with  the  view  of  following  up  the 
Tesult  of  Dr.  von  den  Steinen'a  aeoond  Xingu  Expedition,  in  which  the  reader  had 
taken  part,  its  principal  object  being  the  solution  of  a  series  of  ethnolo^cal  questions 
by  the  study  of  the  Icdiau  tribes  in  the  province  of  Goyaz  and  on  the  Araguaya. 
Dr.  Ehrenreich  set  out  on  the  18th  May,  1888,  from  Cuyabi,  and  reached  on  the 
same  day  the  plateau  of  Cbapara,  the  great  Central  Brazilian  table-land,  which  aiopeB 
from  an  altitude  of  2300  feet  down  to  the  Paraguay  Valley.  On  the  plateau  the  eye 
wanders  over  a  boundless  expanse  of  "  campos,"  low  hills  covered  with  grass  and 
small  bushes,  and  numerous  white-ant  hills,  between  which  in  the  intersecting 
valleys  lie  rich  meadows  j  in  the  middle  of  the  latter  palm  groves  and  dark-green 
river-woods  reveal  the  presence  of  water-courses.  The  laat  fortified  settlement  is 
twenty-two  leagues  distant  from  Cuyabd.  The  only  human  dwellings  from  that 
print  lo  the  Araguaya  are  four  military  stations,  each  coniuHting  of  a  large  quadran- 
gular open  space,  surrounded  with  palisades ;  three  eides  of  which  are  taken  np  with 
the  mean-looking  mud  huts  of  the  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  the  somewhat 
bettei-built  dwelliug-hotise  of  the  commander.  These  military  posts  cannot  be  sud 
to  justify  theic  "  raieon  d'6tre,"  which  is  the  protection  of  travellers,  the  preservation 
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ID  tepair  of  bri<!grB  and  ronda,  soil  the  nt(rocli}i)  of  colon  tRtii.  AfUr  orcMing  thfl 
riT«r-narc«  of  ibo  Rio  dog  MorWB,  tin;  road  trend*  far  nrny  lo  tho  snith-cnaL  The 
old  iSireot  roulc  wiu  abandoned  four  jctm  iijjo  on  kcoiidI  of  tlic  wrclc)i«>l  coiidiiion 
of  tfac  briilgrs,  nnil  also  of  tlie  fnijueut  HitackK  uf  Iiuiiouji.  The  Indians  belong  to 
the  race  of  tb«  Bororoe,  vbo  inbaUl  the  wliolo  coiintrj  boivcim  CuyaM  and  Goj'u. 
It  in  very  DMcauiy  to  bo  on  guard  against  tliem,  and  to  liavo  gooj  watch  do^  On 
the  17th  June  tho  travellfr  arrived  oii  ilie  Arueuaya  at  the  militafj'  station  of 
Uaoediua,  lb«  n.'giou  trovi-tw-'d  being  very  hilly.  Tho  rJTor  h  hen  over  100 yard* 
in  breadth.  With  the  right  bank  of  ihc  Aragnajra  the  proviuce  of  Uoyax  commeDCos, 
and  the  roiiW  lies  Ibrough  ihe  ponnat  paria  of  tho  province,  which  are  mo>t  iwUtM 
from  the  world'*  ootnnimvc.  In  thcK  ditliicta  Ihcie  arv  ont^  a  fow  indescribably 
poor  and  Lalf-abiiadoDed  8etllcni''ntii,  ivh*re  the  ]intniu;;  tra>'utler  ii  soUcilod  by  the 
iuhabilanl*  for  victuals.  The  Ofcwc  Ui  thv  Gnt  terraM  of  the  [>lntcaii  of  Cciya£  iit 
(trtmcd  by  Ibe  Serra  do  Hoteco,  which  is  about  ICOO  foet  high  ;  tie  luouutain*  arc 
bare  Ufuu  the  lop,  but  l!n*ir  slopee  am  clolhwl  wilh  magnificcrit  Tirgio  fotcsla.  Tho 
McoDd  plfttcaa  terrace  ia  tlio  Rorra  do  Itabira,  froni  which  in  all  directions  a  wide 
prapect  ia  enjoyed  over  a  confusion  of  table  luountaiitJi,  pbteaus  of  great  eitmt, 
?0»eiiibling  the  wnlU  of  fortification 5,  and  dteply-orodtd  valleys.  The  road  froio 
Torrra  to  the  Bio  Ccmito  ia  f.iirly  gixxi ;  every  day  eomo  solllcnu'Ota  with  excoDeat 
calt1»  farmH  wcro  paaat'd.  After  croasio;;  the  great  primeval  forest,  ao  well  described 
t^'Caalvltiaii,  which,  from  Muua  I'uuic  iu  the  coat  to  Kio  Claro  in  the  woat,  oonipiiiic* 
tho  whole  Mutbern  ihird  of  the  proviocc,  the  traveller  arrived  uu  the  10th  July  at 
the  VilU  boa  do  Goya/.,  tho  a'lebrali-d  old  lowu  of  the  goid-diggors,  which  lie*  in 
tho  deep  trough  of  the  narrow  but  rnpi.l  Rio  Vermelho.  In  atdto  of  its  somewhat 
primilive  life,  Ooyat  ii  a  far  more  plp.iaant  stopping  place  than  CuyabS,  on  account 
of  ila  good  postal  ccmmnijicaiion.  The  [lOslinaD  from  Uberabs,  tho  la«t  station  of 
tho  San  Paulo  Railway,  caUs  U^a  times  a  mnnih ;  lo  that  lett«ra  from  Itio  reach 
OoyftiZ  in  *evonte«n  day^.  Almost  every  day  large  luule  caravaDB  and  wagona 
drawn  by  yokea  of  oxtu  arrive  from  all  jarts  of  tlio  province.  European  ar^clos 
are  natnrtUy  dear;  the  freight  from  Ubcraba  oosta  20  altillings  per  50  IK  Pro- 
vitdons,  on  the  other  hand,  are  anion isbiiigly  cheap.  Tho  chief  oruamonl  of 
Qoyoz  in  tho  excellent  public  library  with  a  good  selection  of  scicntiGc 
works  and  joomals;  there  Is  also  the  newly-erected  observatory.  The  largo 
number  of  cultivated  pmpic,  nttd  Ihe  aotire  Interest  in  European  affairs,  the  quiot 
and  reapectahla  t«nc  of  the  prcM,  am  agreeable  surpises.  The  rapid  decline  of 
tb«  proTtnoe,  after  the  eihnustiuu  of  tho  gold  minra,  since  the  oumnieticeuient  of 
the  preaent  century,  ia  begiuuiug  gmdually  to  give  place  to  improvement,  and  tho 
two  groat  Amorican  companici,  which  ara  endeavouring  in  render  the  Araguaya  and 
lUo  Tomelho  navigable  fur  aloameia,  give  good  ground  for  hope  aa  ngAriU  the 
future.  The  Ooyajs  mining  company  lias  acquired  a  largo  tract  of  country  (sever*! 
thoiuoLnd  aqiute  mitei)  in  thc^ntb  of  the  province,  wiib  the  right  of  eiploiling  iho 
important  guld  and  diamond  de|xieits  there ;  iu  rotuin  for  Ihis  conceaeiou  the 
company  has  contmclcd  lo  settle  some  thousand  colonists  in  that  rrgion.  The 
Pari  Trading  Company  is  |)n:iito«lDg  to  take  in  band  the  trade  with  Qoyax,  and  the 
opening  upof  tbe  forest  rvgioniton  the  lower  Tucnntin^i.  The  province  of  Ouyai  boa 
aocurad  to  tbe  company  a  monopoly  for  ninety  years,  and  granted  a  snbaldy.  On 
the  other  hood,  the  company  baa  undertaken  to  cotnpoas  tho  Itabuca  cataract  by  a 
Tulway,  and  to  rendrr  tho  Araguaya  narigablo  fur  ateamers.  To  regulate  the 
current  ia  out  of  the  iiuestiou,  on  account  of  tho  cmtt.  The  uuly  practical  way  out 
of  the  difUculty  ii  the  conatruction  of  a  railway,  which  n-outd  compass  all  the  raplda 
of  tbo  lower  part  of  the  rivet  up  to  S.  Michuel,  then  tho  whole  of  the  middle  course, 
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750  miles  long,  of  the  Araguaya  would  be  opened  up  to  commerce.  Bnt,  onfortu- 
DAtelj,  the  meet  popubue  part  of  the  province,  which  is  also  richest  in  cattle,  lies  on 
the  middle  Tocautinc,  the  navigation  of  which  ia  Douch  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  Araguaya.  The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  ia  w  good  aa  uoinhaliited 
and  is  unhealthy  for  colonisation.  The  more  healthy  southern  portion  of  the 
province  will  soon  be  conoecied  by  tmlway  with  San  Faulo,  and  will  draw  its 
requirements  more  easily  and  cheaply  from  the  south.  On  that  account  the  opening 
Dp  of  Goyaz  to  the  world's  commerce  will  proceed  much  more  slowly  than  ia 
imagined.  On  the  31st  of  July  Dr.  Ehrenrdch  started  with  the  intention  of 
navigating  the  Araguaya,  which  he  reached  at  Leopoldina  on  the  6t,h  Augaat. 
The  white  sand  dunes,  the  immeasurable  expanse  of  water  of  the  mighty  stream, 
l^odaced  the  impression  that  be  had  arrived  at  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  for  the 
Araguaya  ia  the  third  largest  river  of  South  America.  Although  navigated  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  explored  for  the  first  time  in  1844  by  Casleloau's 
expedition.  But  hia  surrey  of  the  river  is  not  at  all  correct,  and  moat  of  the  col' 
lectioiu  of  the  expedition  were  lost.  In  the  year  1859  the  active  governor  of  Ooyaz, 
General  Couto  Hagalhaes,  had  a  small  steamer  transported  on  wagons,  drawn  by 
oxen,  from  the  Upper  S.  Loreii90,  100  miles  overland  to  Itscain,  in  five  months. 
This  steamer  was  principally  intended  to  tow  the  large  boatji,  which  come  from 
Pari  laden  with  salt,  along  the  navigable  stretch  of  745  miles  up  to  Leopoldina. 
Two  other  email  steamers  have  been  brought  up  through  the  raiuda  from  Farll  at 
great  labour,  but  they  are  already  quite  useless.  The  Araguaya  itself  has  a  depth  at 
Leopoldina  in  the  dry  season  of  from  12  to  16  feet.  The  voyage  from  here  to 
Santa  Mariacanbemade  in  from  six  to  seven  days,  but  ten  dajs  are  usnally  occupied. 
The  journey  is  faiily  uniform.  At  the  month  of  the  Tapirap^  the  mountun  ranges 
of  the  left  bank  come  first  into  view  ;  extensive  sand  banks,  wooded  islanda,  dense 
dark  green  woods  lining  the  banks,  the  clearingsinwhichafibrd  every  now  and  then  a 
glimfee  of  the  Campos  lying  behind,  follow  in  endless  succession.  Animal  life  is  not  very 
abundant ;  numerous  fresh-water  dolphins,  alligators,  the  dangerous  thorn-back  and 
the  pimnicu,  the  giant  fish  of  the  Amazons,  were  met  with.  The  right  arm  of  the 
river,  which  cnta  off  the  large  and  completely  unknown  island  of  Bananal  under  13° 
sooth  latitude,  has  hardly  been  navigated  at  all,  even  by  the  inhabilants  living 
near,  since  the  visit  of  Casteluau's  expedition,  because  its  approach  in  the  months 
July  to  September  Is  for  the  moat  part  dried  np.  At  S.  Maria  there  is  already  a 
barrier  of  stones,  which  during  the  dry  season  compels  the  steamer  to  drop  anchor. 
The  direction  of  the  Araguaya  from  Leopoldina  to  the  southern  point  of  the  island 
of  Bananal  is  not  north-east  but  north ;  a  Rio  Alagado  on  the  left  bank  does  not 
exist — the  Cristallino,  which  on  the  maps  is  placed  at  least  half  a  degree  loo  much  to 
the  north,  should  be  put  in  its  place.  The  small  rivers,  Rio  Paxe  and  Rio  Crixas, 
which  on  the  maps  are  at  least  120  miles  from  each  other,  should  be  placed 
16  miles  nearer  to  each  other.  The  Tagirap^  does  not  Sow  in  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  island  of  Bananal  but  about  Q3  miles  more  to  the  south.  The  life  of  the  Indians 
can  be  studied  to  advantage  on  the  Araguaya,  being  as  yet  untouched  by  civilization. 
The  moat  important  tribe  are  the  Carajahts,  who  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  their 
national  customs.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  service  of  the  whites,  their  women  are 
kept  confined  by  stringent  laws  and  customs,  and  they  lead  a  domestic  family  life. 
Neither  syphilis  nor  alcoholism  hss  yet  appeared  among  them,  but  tuberculous  is 
prevfllunt.  The  chief  assistance  they  tender  ia  providing  the  steamer  with  wood  ;  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  a  wideawake  fellow,  has  contrived  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  Indians, 
BO  that  they  consider  themselves  his  prot£g£s.  The  traveller  commenced  the  dilScult 
and  dangerous  boat  journey  from  Santa  Maria' on  the  12th  September,  and  arrived  on 
the  2nd  November  in  Fari.   On  the  way  he  found  opportunity  of  studying  tbe  warlike 
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ChunbioMs  north  o(S.  Muia.  wlio  poweu  a  Bupcrabuudauc«uf  vjctualc  Tliclr  vilUgoa 
are  full  o!  domMticatcd  nnininU— ftnnu,  wilil  hogs  (piiccari<u),inoi>koys,  juang  slli- 
gfttors,  Ac.  Tli«  iiiUud  uf  Matiros,  raoowQcd  iii  lirultl&n  foIkluK,  wUicli  Ue»  bolwcoa 
B.Jmi  atid  Ibe  grMt  catanct,  eshtbiU  Indian  rucli-cArvirig«or  Ibe  uiosl  beautiful  do 
aeripIioD,  with  the  GgurwoTmcnaudauitaBlscxcclkulIy  curved.;  U  U  >  luiut  ttrikUig 
Cut  thKt  the  wbolo  CiittclDau  expedtlion  failed  to  romaik  Ihcto  worh«  of  wiilptnrr, 
•o  that  Cut«ln>a  «u  sblo  to  deny  «Toa  th«lr  rxitUac^  From  here  liowo  lo  tho 
noDth  of  the  conipl«l«lyunknowiiT>cainosa,lh«pe«i8e«  during  ibedrj'M'aiKni  itmnxt 
difficult,  on  BCooiint  of  the  niimcrau)  rock*,  which  nbnitnd  in  ihit  itrGtch  of  the 
rifcr,  and  of  which  uothiu);  i>  »cea  at  high  water,  llorn  the  citmjio  T«g«tatioa 
caatei,  and  dcuvo  primeval  forciiU,  in  which  the  giitnt  Brnzil-nnt  tr«cii  (_BertholUlia 
axetiia)  nro  couipicuouii,  coiuuviicv  to  clothe  Ibe  bauka.  lictwcrn  the  last  grvat 
Cfttwact  of  llaboca  and  Mccnyubo,  wbcra  civilisatioD  Itcgltis,  the  traveller  wan 
fottuuate  eDougb  to  iiiak«  Ui«  bterotiog  discovery  of  Ilio  utitiecco  uf  a  Caribbean 
tribe,  the  Apiaciu,  who,  cluaely  rebiltd  to  the  Bnkniii  of  the  Upper  Xingii,  spi^ear  to 
furia  a  cmnwctiug  link  between  the  Caribbean  Guyana^  and  th«  Ceotrat  Itraiiliaat, 

Qeographical  Society  of  FarU— NoTcmber  8ih,  18S9:  M.  Uilno-Ed wards, 
of  llio  lniiitut«,  ill  ih«  Cbiir. — Th«  Swicly  received  nowR  of  th«  death  uf  Qcuoral 
FAldherbe,  the  well-known  ciptorcc  and  administrator  of  Ibe  I''ruiivb  poB>c(«iot)B  iu 
StDtgal.  Prom  1850  to  18^5,  Ouoeral  Faid}>orba  wan  actively  cngngcd  i[i  direotin" 
roLuinna  jnto  the  then  uukoown  rugioDa  bannering  on  Ibn  t^negnl  aud  Foicme  riveri 
audit  Uchii-fiy  owing  lo  hi«  cnirRy  and  the  sllninliw  iiuparlod  to  bw  »ucce*sors 
that  the  map  of  Ihti  rsgiou  has  Wen  so  groiitly  cbaaged  during  tbo  last  thirty  year*, 
and  that  tho  Influence  and  protrctorate  of  ('ranco  bava  broD  ao  niuoh  extended, 
^noe  hi*  work  of  admtuLslntlioii  ccasod,  QuDcral  FuiJherbu  bu  oooupied  bim^^Kin 

sdvniific  ponuits.  Bod  written  several  wotk«,chi«fly  of  auetbu<igraphica]  character. 

M.  Uaubi^  furwanlud  an  t^tract  from  a  letUr  received  from  M.  Mnrlb  dated  1st 
Angort,  J8S9  from  Fckin,  from  whioli  it  appcAred  tlial  Ibe  travpljet  was  about  to 
slatt  from  Fukia  for  Lan-Chao ;  be  would  proceed  from  tboro  to  Siu-ninjc  rivvr  the 
hilly  tablc-lncdx  of  tbo  Nortb  of  China,  fuljuwiii^  a  general  line  nearly  jiarullvl  to  iho 
Great  Wall ;  this  region  had  not  yel  been  Tbited  by  Eumpoana. — A  letter  was  read 
from  M.  Gabriel  Bouialol,  dated  ISlh  September,  from  Kuldja,  in  which  he  rtate-l 
that  h«  wad  to  »1art  on  that  day  in  company  with  I'rinec  lli'nry  or  Orleans,  for  Lnko 
Lcb-nOT,  having  obfHiiiol  ihi!  necessary  pennissloa  to  Imvel  in  that  n>ipon.  Their 
iatcnlion  was  to  Imvcise  'I'luiidam  and  readi  iJAlane  by  way  of  tbe  Ma-cli'u.  Thencii 
their  COUTM  would  be  directed  toward*  Yunnan  and  Tongkiog.— M.  Venukoff  com- 
tDnnio*t«d  Kftuo  news  frum  M.  Dauvergat',  who  wrole  on  the  13th  August  from 
RhabidnlU,  to  the  toutii  of  Yarkand,  tJ  ihc  effect  that  he  had  (ravelled  from  Ladak 
to  that  pcint  with  Major  Cumberland  and  LieuicTtsnt  ItoHor,  who  were  en  route  for 
the  Pamir.  M.  Daiivurgne  also  stated  that  accunliuf;  to  news  from  Kuujul,  Cajitain 
Dumnd  (English  Agent  at  Gilghit),  Captain  Manner  Smith,  and  Dr.  lEobortson  hod 
l«ft  KunhiuLr  iu  June  ls»t  with  Dfty  native  cavalry  mfn,  aud  by  that  dale  tbey 
would  probably  be  at  Iluusa-Nflgar.  CaiitHiuYouiiglumJiaDd,  with  Iwtnly-liro  men, 
bod  arrived  at  I^idak,  »nd  would  joiu  the  Durand  ixi^ditiL-n.— M,  Alfiud  Foummu 
Informed  the  Society  that  be  hod  jin(  bern  entrusted  by  lb''  Liouteunnt-Goremor  of 
the  OaboD-<Aiugo  ngi'jii,  with  a  mlwion  of  eipl^rLitiun  in  ibu  country  lying  between 
tbo  Ognwj  and  the  coact,  to  the  north-etut  of  Gabon.  The  object  of  tbc  journey 
wonid  be  to  asoertain  the  wstcr-dividc  for  tho  river*  of  Gabon,  and  iba  river  Memy. 
U.  P.  Polinc  would  be  asaociatcd  with  him. — ^1'he  Clioiriunu  gare  a  cordial  welcome 
t«  the  follo'lag  traTclier*  «n  their  rcluro  homo ;  Dr.  Kcii,  who  bad  rettirnod  from 
an  expIocaiioD  Iq  the  north  d  Tanking,  and  on  the  Chincw  frontier,  aud  M.  Alfred 
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Muche,  from  a  vidt  to  the  MariaoDe  Islaods,  mada  io  parBuaDce  of  k  mlMioQ  from 
the  Minister  of  Pablio  Instruction.  Tha  Chairman  also  iutimaled  that  the  two 
BosBian  exploreri,  H.  Fiassetsk;  and  General  Eostenho,  were  present  at  the 
meeting. — In  concluuon,  M.  E.  A.  Martel/read  a  paper  Dpon  hii  study  of  the  CaoBses 
region  in  Franoe,  and  of  the  sabterranean  walen  there. 


NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(By  J,  SooTT  Keltib,  L3>rarian  tm^") 

BDBOPB, 

Aiboth,  J>  de.— ^1  Official  Tour  through  Bosnia  and  Eerwgovina.  Authorized 
English  Edition,  LonJoo,  Sonnenachein  &  Co.,  1890  [1889] ;  targe  8»o.,  pp.  xx. 
iLod  496.     Price  20».     [Presented  by  the  Publiahers], 

Herr  Asb6th'a  origiDal  work  was  published  in  188P  and  noticed  In  the '  Pro- 
ceedings *  for  March,  1B89,  at  p.  186.  The  volame  is  an  important  contribution 
to  our  knowled^  of  these  comparatively  little-known  countries,  abounding  as 
it  does  with  information  of  every  kind — geographical,  historical,  antiquarian 
and  ethnological.  Herr  Asb6th  spent  four  years  in  Bocnia,  during  which  fie 
accompanied  the  Governor  of  the  province  on  all  his  travels  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  had  therefore  opportunities  afforded  luui  of  becom- 
ing personally  acquainted  with  the  country  and  people,  and  his  own  observations, 
together  with  bets  derived  from  State  documents,  are  embodied  in  the  present 
work.  A  bibliography  of  works  relating  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  given  at 
the  commencement  of  the  volume;  there  are,  also,  numerous  well-executed 
illustrations,  and  an  Index. 

ASIA. 

[AlniWOrtbi  W.T.] — TheKiverKamn,  an  opening  to  Britjah  Commerce.  London, 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  1890 :  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xxviii.  and  248.    Price  6*. 

The  details  of  information  on  the  Karun  river  and  neighbouring  country 
thrown  together  in  this  volume,  render  it  interesting  to  the  archsoTogist  aod 
gec^rapber,  as  well  as  the  politician,  for  whom  the  Shah's  late  concearaon  baa 
given  to  the  queeUon  treated  a  special  import.  If  it  savours  somewhat  of  hast^ 
in  the  compilation,  it  bears  at  the  same  lime  ample  evidence  that  the  compiler 
is  not  wanting  in  mastery  of  bis  subject.  Colonel  Mark  Bell's  contributions  to 
'Blackwood,'  and  those  of  Major  Wells  to  the  'Prooeediogs  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,'  meet  with  well-merited  consideration  from  Hr.  Ainswarth. 

Ball,  v.,  1L.D.,  F.K.6..  &e.— Travels  in  Indis,  by  Jean  Baptiate  Tavemier,  Baron 
of  Aubonne,  Translated  from  the  original  ^nch  edition  of  1676,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  notes,  and  appendices.  London,  1889 :  2  vols. 
8vo.,  pp.  Ixx.  and  120  and  xviii.  and  496,  two  maps,  two  portraits  of  Tavemier, 
and  illnstrations. 

Tavemier  came  of  a  Protestant  family,  which  originally  migrated,  as  his 
biographer  M.  Joret  suppoees,  from  Branca  to  Belgium.  They  subsequently 
fled  from  Antwerp  to  Paris  to  avoid  persecution,  and  soon  accepted  Frencn 
naturalisation.  Jean  Baptiste,  son  of  Gabriel  Tavemier,  was  bom  in  Paris  in 
1605,  and  early  in  life  imbibed  a  taste  for  travel  from  hearing  frequent  dis- 
cussions on  geographical  subjects  at  his  father's  house.  By  the  time  he  wag 
twenty-two  nehad  already  seen  a  good  deal  of  EuTOpe.and  leamt  several  languages, 
besides  having  taken  a  not  unworthy  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  those 
troublous  times.  In  1631  he  probably  began  that  series  of  six  journeys  to 
India — the  Persian  travels  are  not  included  in  this  work — related  in  these  two 
stout  volumes.  These  journeys  are  interesting  because  of  the  picture  they 
draw  for  us  of  India  at  the  time  when  Portngueee  supremacy  hu  given  way 
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__  J  tlie  atiAck*  of  tint  Dutch,  mnoy  of  the  largw  portu  haviug  been  cAptnred 
r'tiiMS  Utter  nnd  by  iho  EnglUb.  Tho  PorlugneM  Viceroy,  liowcvBr,  IJoq 
_  MUppe  de  M.w.iri-iibnij,  still  bvtd  a  mRgolfloant  CoiirC  at  Goh,  and  Iha 
InamnUon  conliuued  tu  exerclso  i)itli<nil«il  and  Irrcapnniible  power.  All  tbiH, 
SM  %  greM  deal  more,  is  WUl  in  Dook  t^  ealivcncd  vitb  obei^rvatiiins  on  tL« 
road,  amodotet,  and  perxmnl  mivciitiiN*.  Hook  IL  cusUitis  n  bbioricat  and 
[wliticAl  deacriptlnn  o(  Ihu  Knipir«  uf  (ho  OtmI  Hopil.  Hare  ibu  anther's 
■Uttementa  arc,  a»  we  loam  from  s  footnote,  Id  coDlirct  wltli  iboxe  by  otbcr 
AUllioritiw.  The  Inttcr  [art  i>{  tbU  book  trOaU  of  iliftmoniig  Hn<)  otbfrr  piijcbua 
■lADes,  and  orTa*er[iiKr'«  vi«iU  to  tho  mine*  of  Qotcondn,  Iiijaj>)U,  nml  utbtra. 
IIo  was  not,  howuvpr,  thri  tint  TCiimpran  la  riiit  them,  nil  he  Kiipfinud  ;  other 
travellers  bnt-in;-!,  ns  liis  editor  romarkj),  prK^dod  him.  Mr.  Ball'*  upccial 
knonrlodjp  of  minenlngy  »tandii  him  liere  iu  good  alvad  fur  the  Btinotatirnin,  and 
he  bin  aaoceeded  in  idrotifj-iim;  llie  localillo*  of  min-js  meuti-jiiiid  by  TavcrnlM, 
a  laak  wLiob  bad  baffled  InrfstiKalon  in  this  and  tlie  li»t  crntnry.  Book  111. 
traal*  of  tb«  rulisioo  of  tlin  MahomnKidntiE  And  idoUters  (if  India,  and  oftbe 
author'*  vo;a23  from  Sunt  to  liataviii,  and  troin  liatavia  to  [lolknd.  On 
retuminit  to  I'ariafmm  ht«  aiith  journey, Taveruisr  look  Iho  King  (Louis  XIV.) 
«  parcel  oTbouitirul  dioiuondB.  and  bud  a  very  farourable  r«Mi|)lJou,  which  wu, 
be  lentarka,  a  glurioiu  coiiclutiioii  to iil«  toa°  j<>um«iys.  In  iltcse  he  bad  paaaeti 
DMrljr  forty  yeera  of  bis  lifo,  and  traviilM  r>0,00a  Icnguos.  Tlie  editor  ^vis  in 
Bppendlcaa  at  (he  end  of  vo).  ii.  tome  iatirnrating  information  on  precious  atones, 
dumood  mine*,  ftc  An  index  luid  glaUAtv  CDiicIuda  tho  work.  We  havo  not 
been  able  to  comparo  this  tnnslalion  wxLn  tlie  original,  though  wp  have  no 
hesitation  in  wyiag  that  it  U  lar  hotter  than  the  ooulemporary  Kiigliab  vetnion 
by  Pbiibrs.  who  omiia  ])aaeag«e,  and  reoders  otli«r«  Incorrectly.  The  guneml 
map  of  India  is  ntlher  too  amall  to  illiistrato  effectively  ib(i»it  IraveU,  We 
should  iiave  preferred  ooe  on  a  lai^r  scale,  giving  the  old  and  modem  namea  Of 
all  pinoos  idunlificd. 

In  conclusion,  let  na  observe  tliat  a  few  years  ago  it  was  reported  to  tho 
RiisBiiui  GeoKTttphical  8ocioiy  at  8l.  PeWrshun:.  that  Taveniier's  tomb  bad 
bcoQ  diaoovercd  in  a  I'rotenluut  ceiiiolery  dear  Moscow.  'i*iits  statruicnt  now 
appeotv  ooincwbal  'ioublfiil,  a«  there  is  positive  evidence  lo  sliuw  that  the 
■Croat  traTvllur  ended  hia  dayii,  not  at  Moacow,  Ixit  at  i^molenak. — {£,  D.  U.] 

Conder,  [Hajor]  C'  B.,  B-E-— Paleatlue.  (The  World's  Great  Explorers  and 
Kiplonttions.)  London,  G.  Philip  St  Son,  1889:  8vo.,  pp.  vi.  and  270.  Price 
St.  8fi.    [Presente.!  by  the  PubllsLera.] 

This  voltinie  is  in  the  ninin  a  popular  bialory,  uot  ao  much  of  Palaatina  Ex- 
ploration 04  uf  the  Burrey  of  Pnlesliue,  carried  out  hetwvuti  187'J  and  1877, 
nuder  the  ooiidttct  of  the  atitlior.  Major  Conder,  ax  well  as  of  the  suluequcnt 
ani  only  ^nifllly  KUecMnfiil  attempt  to  anrrey  Moah,  Gdead,  and  Pasluui, 
wLich  was  impeded  by  pnlitlcnl  inlri^c  and  the  Krowing  Icebb'ncsa  and  |:cr- 
TOriily  of  thnTuikinh  Government.  Major Conder'a object  i»toRhowthat "  not 
only  in  a  geo^mphical  nense,  but  also  ai  u  eoutritiulloii  to  ihe  true  underntand- 
iug  of  the  aiidcdt  bjitlufy  u(  I  he  Easl,  his  labours  were  not  iu  i-ain,  and  tliat  iiix 
melbud  uaa  auch  as  to  give  enhnusdve  resulta."  Thu  value  of  liis  ex pk>ra lions, 
be  cTalroH,  was  grtatly  incrmiied  by  the  fact  that  ihey  wein  conducted  iu  a 
adontifio  npiril,  without  ^c^a^l  to  any  prcoonecived  theoriea.  and  with  that 
KTcrence  for  fncia  which  bad  ofien  beeli  found  wanting  In  earlier  writers,  who 
katw  nolhtu^  but  their  Itiblea, 

The  promise  of  ihe  title,  Paltftliif,  it,  m  to  the  extent  of  ground  covered, 
BOt  exactly  bc>Tne  out.  N'orlhnrn  Syria  in  thrnwn  in,  nliile  tho  creal  piainii  of 
Ihe  Haiiran,  and  iho  voleiuiic  reRiona  of  the  Lejali,  Jebei  tlniiran,  and  Jaiilan, 
properly  part  of  Pakiiliiio,  are  led  out.  This  was  a  regretnblu  neccaiity  arising 
from  [ulitieal  and  tiMiiporary  ciiusea  which  have  rendered  iunceesaible  of  Into 
yea™  a  region  where  twenty  years  ago  Enitlishmnn  were  (rJTicrdi  crflr)  warmly 
wekomed.  From  pvrwnal  know  led  i;i',  we  can  Tiromliie  to  the  lirat  explorer  who 
b  flOTtunata  enough  to  vitlt  thi>  ocwntry  in  detinl,  whatever  hi>  ehicf  aim  may 
ht,  ft  rich  harvest.  Knnowat  is  probably  the  niost  picturesque  site  in  ■'atestine  : 
IbelaTa-builttuwuor  Shuhba,  ni mated  on  the  sloi^ee  of  the  volcanic  cones  which 
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created  tho  Lejsti,  the  most  weird.  On  Ibe  lop  of  EI  Kleib,  the  Hill  of  Bashon,  are 
ruins  which  hsve,  we  believe,  never  been  reviBited  or  explored  since  1868 ;  the 
eaatem  sbpea  ol  the  Jebel  Hanran  are  most  imperrecll]'  koowa.  The  lavA- 
fielda  of  the  Lejah,  with  the  Boman  cities  boitt  iuside  their  wavelike  lidgeE, 
deserve  fuller  investigatioa.  Here,  aa  well  as  in  the  region  north  of  Damascus, 
honses  of  Borcan  governors,  temples,  and  Chriatian  churches  stand  almost  as 
perfect  as  the  daj  tiisj  were  built  It  is  well,  in  the  interests  of  future  explora- 
tion, to  inaial  at  everj  opportnoitj  OD  the  call  for  further  work  iu  this,  both 
physically  and  arch»)logicall  j,  moat  fascinating  district  As  Englishman  who 
went  to  work  quietly,  and  made  friends  with  the  Druses  of  the  mountain, 
might  even  now  find  means  of  making  many  discoveries,  and  linking  his  name 
with  that  of  De  Yogue  in  the  aunaU  of  exploration. 

Well'Wom  as  Palestine  may  Eeem  as  a  subject,  Major  Conder  baa  succeeded  ia 
making  his  volume  freehand  attractive.  His  knowledge  and  interests  are  varied, 
and  bis  personal  adventures  are  happily  brought  in.  Moreover,  be  has  shown 
a  wise  discretiou  in  supplementing  his  biblical  iliuslratioos  by  frequent  referenoea 
to  the  light  thrown  on  the  mora  recent  history  of  the  country  by  his  researchea. 

Major  Conder  enjoys  a  great  advantage  over  the  ordinary  traveller  in 
having  seen  the  countrr  be  desoribes  at  all  seasons.  He  is  able  to  describe  the 
beigbts  of  Judsea  in  their  bleak  winter  aspect ;  the  exquisite  flowers  tbat  in 
Bpnug  paint  tbe  slopes  of  the  Jordan  valley  in  royal  reds  and  purple ;  tbe  gold 
of  the  early  barreetj  and  the  browns  of  summer,  when  the  snows  have  nielied 
from  Hermon,  and  the  dust-stonus  sweep  over  tbe  high  plains  of  the  Haurui. 
He  has  also  plenty  of  hardships,  adventures,  and  perils  witn  which  to  enliven  hia 
nanatiTo.  Creeping  along  subterranean  passages  or  exploring  tanks  of  sewerage 
on  a  raft,  braving  fierce  Bedawy  in  the  Jordan  valley,  or  perverse  and  violent 
vill^^rs  in  Galilee,  the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Kxploration  Fund  have  often 
found  their  work  dangerous  and  even  fatal.  Major  Conder  has  blended  hia 
materials  skilfully  ;  his  psgea  are  full  of  information,  but  it  is  all  put  In  a  form 
that  will  atJmnlate  to  further  enquiry.  Among  many  remarks  of  scientific 
interest,  we  are  told  that  the  climate  has  not  materially  changed  since  the  time 
of  David,  a  cooclosion  which  is  borne  out  as  to  the  whole  Mediterranean  by 
classical  litemture.  The  diSerent  classes  of  ruins  ia  the  country,  from  the 
prehistoric  dolmens,  to  which  Major  Conder  waa  the  first  to  call  attention, 
upwards,  are  distinguished  according  to  their  epochs,  so  that  henceforth  even  the 
most  casual  tourist  can  have  do  excuse  for  confusing  Boman  and  primitive 
workmanship.  In  Major  Conder's  own  words,  "  The  Bcasrms,  the  climate,  tbe 
fauna  and  flora,  tbe  cropa,  the  native  customs  and  speech,  the  remains  of 
Hebrew  architecture,  art,  engineering,  and  monumental  writing,"  are  in  turn 
touched  on.  An  introductory  chapter  deals  with  tbe  early  travels  and  maps 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  The  historical  setting  tu  these  brief  bibliographical 
notices  might  have  been  advantageously  made  a  tittle  fuller.  For  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  country  between  the  fall  of  Boman  rule  and  the  Crusades  are  hardly 
matters  of  common  knowledge  to  the  general  reader.  And  though  the  task 
may  have  been  put  aside  aa  invidious,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  young 
readers  specially  recommended  to  a  few  among  recent  English  writers.  The 
French  staff  map  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  map  o!  Palestine  of  Van  de  Velde, 
the  best  that  20  years  ago  could  be  pnt  in  a  traveilet's  hand,  certainly  ought  to 
have  had  special  mention  in  a  book  dealing  largely  with  survey  work ;  and  is  it 
legitimate  to  draw  unfavourable  inferences  as  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  4th  century  from  tbe  Pen  linger  Tables — the  one  rood-map  which  cbancea  to 
bave  BUrvived  from  that  era?  Surely  the  government  which  made  the  roads 
that  intersect  the  Hauran  aitd  stretch  away  from  the  walls  of  Boetra  into  tbe 
eastera  desert,  which  sent  its  legiona  from  Britain  to  Dashan,  must  have  known 
pretty  correctly  the  relative  position  and  distances  of  the  great  towns  of  Syria  I 
The  volume  is  well  supplied  with  small  maps,  two  physical  and  three  historical. 
In  the  first,  the  high  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus  has  been  omitte^  and  in  tbe 
height  given  to  El  Kleib  there  ia  a  misprint  in  the  thousand  columt^  Palestine 
is  not  an  easy  subject  for  book  illustrations,  fur  while  the  lines  of  the  landscape 
are  often  tame,  the  coloors  are  as  a  rule  vivid.  Hence  the  public  gets  a  sncces- 
aion  of  gaudy  daubs  and  characterlesa  outlines.    The  woodcuts  iu  this  boc^  are 
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_  ftphicallj  exact  and  good  as  far  m  thay  go.  wliich  Is  p«rIiA)»  not  fir 
«nbagh.  RobeKs'a  lithogNplu  romun  iha  moat  nti^fnctor)-  rapnisentatian  or 
Syrian  aMueij,  and  will  nlwaT*  b«  niaable  ai  rcoorls  of  n  time  when  Jernmlcm 
was  slUl  aa  Eaatcm  ehf.  Wn  ren4  with  dismay  that  it  hiu  now  bcaomc  "  a 
Lcvaatinft  town,"  mirfonndoLi  by  model  oottagaa.— [D.  W.  FJ 

Itmtija  Impemtonkago  Buaslingo  Geograjiblclirahago  Obshwlva.  (Prooeodinfli 
of  th«  Imperial  Riuaiin  Qoographical  Society.)  ToL  ssiv.,  Xca.  1-4.  St. 
PUmburK,  1638. 

No.  1  la  deroted  to  the  sH^^phy  of  North«TD  Tibet.  Tt  eODtaina  a  tBpriiit 
of  Chapter  »il.  of  Prjevulsky'*  la«t  work,  an-i  a  iransltiiion  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Clirey'a 
report  on  hia  Journey  in  Chincoe-TurkraUn,  ami  nlong  tfio  oorthera  border  of 
Tibet,  ftom  th*  Deoombtr  nnmbar  nf  our  '  Pfotyrdln;;*'  for  1887.  A  map 
oompited  tmm  Care/'a  niDt«  map  accompiuiia!!  Ilic  f^tncicnli'. 

No.  2  oontainji  an  article  bv  1.  V.  HuihkdUif  on  tlie  wrtliqiiakfi  fit  tho 
27th  May,  1887,  at  the  town  of  Vpmy ;  a  sketcli  of  the  bialory  ot  tho  develop. 
mout  of  the  (Mspiiui  ana  aiul  iu  iiihabilaiitA,  liy  N.  AiiiJrawtuf,  with  diacmTna ;  a 
nolo  on  th<^  area  and  ixipulatlon  of  P«raia  by  A.  &I.  Zololarvf.  Ac^unltrii;  to  this 
Uat  tho  tolaU  are  2i^,!)!:<^'<l  sqaare  German  mila«,Mid  6,000,000  iohabitanta,  or 
200  per  wjuar«  mile.  Two  appeadioca  m  bcrand  ii|>  wilh  this  ^irl,  via. 
Instmctloiui  for  oiwen'ationfl  cm  thn  cttiametor  and  dtatrihnllon  of  dnft-cands, 
and  IiMtnictioni  for  tnkin);  innl<viroloirr,!i!  obaervntiona  by  tnivollpni. 

Ho.  S  onoliunii :  A  sketch  of  the  nativus  of  the  Russian  ihoren  oF  tho 
PadGc,  by  A.  A.  Rctin  ;  on  (etttng  to  inttnic.  the  OHti'.'ual  songs  of  the  Riiaiian 
ptNuanta  by  N.  G.  I'ttlcliikufT;  a  few  wunl!(  ou  the  uro^Tapliy  and  goot(»y  of 
Korthera  rer«ia,  by  K.  J.  Bi^danull':  on  tlie  \--vv\  of  the  Bxltii:,  by  Colonel 
Uikhatlof,  chief  of  the  Baltic  survey;  ou  the  abflolote  height  of  Mount  Atrivik, 
by  A.  A.  Tillo ;  and  an  ohimary  notice  on  N,  M,  PijeTalsky,  by  J.  P.  Mirmlef. 
The  app«ndie«i  are:  Instrtictions  for  obacrring  sea  coasts;  on  the  study  uf 
the  Ii«tti«h  and  Lithnnniau  mythologica,  by  E.  A.  Voltnin-, 

No.  4  i:i  tnottly  tillnl  with  the  reporU  of  aporch^w  do1iver«d  at  an  oxtra- 
orditiarr  meeting  nf  the  Society,  held  in  knnoiir  of  the  late  Nicholai  Mihhnilo* 
Titch  Pijcralaky  on  the  !)ih  NoTp(ubcr,  liHSB,  There  in  a  portrait  of  tho 
Imveltur  and  a  brief  notice  of  tliv  la«t  liount  of  bin  lifu  by  liiii  frienil  and  cnm- 
gxinion  V.  Koborofsky.  An  aijpendtx  ou  the  ainiit  and  scope  of  g«0|^|ihy, 
itaaslated  from  Oerland's  "IVitriige  zur  Goophysik,"  by  J.  V.  Mn^6(«f, 
ojnclniica  this  part. 

No.  6  oontainB :  Tiirk«Haa  and  the  Trana-Cnspian  country  In  1888,  being 
tho  nnlea  of  tmvol  of  thn  Vico-l'tuiidont  of  the  Society,  P.  P.  Sempnoff.  la 
thia  «kcl«h  (ho  author  drawx  an  intercKtiug  compikrison  between  the  extent  of 
the  Rnosian  empire  in  Cantnl  A.iJH  at  [lie  tiriieof  hia  Inat  rimt  in  1958  and  ila 
pTMMit  extent.  He  also  refers  to  the  renmrkable  Krowlli  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  world  in  ttie  last  ignarler  of  a  century,  or 
rather  more.  H.  SemeonotT  woa  JnTitrd  to  lake  part  in  tho  onaing  oftlie 
Trang-Qtspian  railway,  and  aceordinsly  landed  at  UKtin-ada,  the  present 
brminiia  of  the  line  on  llie  ahon;  of  the  (.■iiipian,  on  the  22nd  April.  Ho 
ohscrvea  that  Ihe  (|itc«tion  of  divrrlius  the  course  of  llio  Amu-Jnria  into  the 
Cnapian  hiw  loit  ila  praetiuil  sigiiillcanoc  liiicu  the  ojeoins  "f  tbe  milroid— tho 
<|nesUo[i  of  i-xleutliu^  the  line  to  KraanovodBk  and  m.iking  ihe  hiruiiuuH  at  thia 
port  la,  00  the  other  Tiaod,  of  a  far  more  urgent  chnracler.  The  rivers  uf  thi« 
part  of  the  world  will  bo  of  no  nw  In  devclopins  comniunicalioDs ;  iheSr  [mrt 
will  be  that  of  ferUlining  tho  waste  lands  of  which  90  per  0>-nl.  of  tlio  IHaic 
Oaai^an  lerrilory  connista,  Tho  other  articles  are:  the  Kft7,hck  claciers,  bv 
O.  Khatuannii;  tho  hydrographyof  the  HvcrTuvda  (a  left  tributary  of  the  Irtiub), 
«iid  its  evuiiouical  iinp-jirtuncu  in  thn  Silicrian  transit  trade  (wirh  a  niRp);  a 
Aetdi  on  l«lluric  sliocks,  by  M.  Pomortseff ;  on  barometric  briehi*  dntirniincd 
by  R.  K.  SaTJUef  in  tlie  (^ueasus  Iu  188t),  by  A.  A.  Tillo;  antl  bibliDgmphy. 

No.  6  oonialna  a  pa|ier  by  B.  J.   Sresuefxky  on  the  determination*  of 

altltndra  in  European  Russia  on  the  baxis  of  new  isobars ;  a  preliminary  report 

on  cxonmon*  in  Lithuania  and  Imuda  by  K.  A.  Voltaire  in  tho  years  \SHi- 

1867 ;  on  barometric  hoighta  of  the  locality  north  of  Putroxarodak  delormined 

No.  t— JAlt.  1890.]  ■ 
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ID  1888  by  N.  V,  Kaulbars,  by  A.  A.  "nilo ;  biblii^p^phf ,  fta    Thig  part  is 

accompanied  by  a  map,  showing  the  average  annual  atmoaphoric  pressure  in 
BuBsia  for  the  years  1882  and  1883 1  a  map  of  the  region  north  of  Fetrozavodak 
to  illustrate  Baron  Kaulbars'  aneroid  heights ;  two  plans  (colonred)  of  the 
Kivatch  waterfalls  and  Poor  cataract  from  surveys  by  Henry  in  1886  lo 
illustrate  the  lut-named  attthor's  paper,  and  au  index  to  the  whole  volume, 

Izvestija  Imperatorakago  Susakago  Qeographicbeskago  Obahestva.  Proceedings  of 
the  Imperial  BusHan  Geographical  Society.)    Tol,  iiv^  parts  1-3. 

No.  1  contains  the  Imperial  rescript  renaming  the  town  of  Karo-kol 
"  Prjevalsk,"  in  memory  of  the  traveller.  The  firat  article  is  a  review  of  village 
schools  in  all  parts  of  European  Russia,  according  to  recent  statistical  data  by 
M.  N.  Eaefsky.  The  neit  is  on  the  results  of  astronomical  observations  for  the 
detenmnation  of  the  geographical  posilians  of  places  and  barometric  measure- 
ments for  heights  in  North-western  Dzuogaria  by  M.  Pevtsof,  who  succeeded, 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  N.  M.  Prjevalsky,  to  the  command  of  the  expedition 
DOW  believed  to  be  exploring  Northern  Tibet.  This  number  contains  an  eicellent 
&csimilB  reproduction  by  photography  of  an  old  map  of  Itosaia  by  Hessel  GJerard, 
dated  1614,  and  dedicated  to  the  Tzar  Michael  Feodorovitch,  General  Stebnitaky, 
in  a  brief  notice  of  it,  says  it  differs  so  distinctly  from  every  previous  work  of 
the  kmd  that  it  may  be  called  "  gec^raphical,"  and  that  it  is  based  on  a  few 
measurements.  The  material  which  served  for  this  map  was  doubtless  the 
BoUhoi  Chertei  or  "  Great  Survey  "  of  European  Rueua  produced  nnder  the 
auspices  of  the  Tzar  Boris  Godonof.  The  comparative  accuracy  of  Gerard'a 
map  between  North  and  South,  and  its  relative  inaccuracy  from  Kast  to  West 
■how  that  the  latitudes  determined  by  Englishmen  at  Archangel,  Astrakhan, 
and  other  places,  had  been  utilised ;  but  the  want  of  observations  for  longitude 
throw  the  meridional  positions  out  as  much  ae  7i°.  The  delineation  of  the 
Caspian  is  very  incorrect,  that  sea  being  represented  with  a  longer  aiis  from 
east  to  west  than  from  north  to  south.  The  inset  plan  of  the  city  of  Moacow 
is  interesting.  Baron  Eaulbars  contributes  a  note  on  snowSakea  of  an  nnnsnal 
shape  observed  by  him  in  February  in  St.  Petersburg.  A  diagram  accompanies 
bis  remarks. 

No.  2  bsgins  with  an  article  by  A.  A.  Illlo,  on  the  mean  height  of  the  land 
and  average  depth  of  the  sea  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  This 
la  a  contribution  to  higher^geodeay,  helping  to  ascertain  the  figure  of  the  Earth, 
and  to  what  extent  this  differs  from  an  ellitiaoid.  A  comparison  between  Dove's 
earlier  observations  and  Tillo's  figures  shows  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
relative  ptonortions  of  land  and  water  in  certain  parallels ;  whilst  their  genaial 
results  for  the  whole  globe  nearly  coincide.  Thus,  according  to  Dove,  there  ia 
26*9  per  cent,  of  land  and  73' 1  per  cent,  of  water,  while  Tillo  finds  the  quan- 
tities to  be  26*6  and  T3'4  per  cent,  respectively.  'Jlie  author  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  map  produced  by  Bartholomew  to  illustrate  John  Murray's  article 
on  the  same  subject,  published  in  the  Boyal  Scottish  Gec^raphicat  Society's 
Proceedings  for  1887.     ifive  tables  accompany  this  article. 

The  next  article  is  by  N,  I.  Euznetsof  on  his  journey  iu  the  mountains  of 
the  Kuban,  together  with  his  hypsometric  otoecvations  worked  out  by 
Tillo,  Thia  ia  followed  by :  a  list  of  heights  deduced  from  the  observations 
of  A.  A,  Antonof  in  the  Bouihem  Ural,  within  the  confines  of  the  Eovernment 
of  Ufa,  in  1688 ;  observations  with  the  pendulum  at  the  villages  of  Jeltukhin 
and  Great  Sheremdtief,  by  Professor  T,  A.  Bredekhin,ofthe  Moscow  Astronomical 
Observatory,  and  a  note  by  J,  Stebnitsky  on  the  results  obtained  by  the  above- 
named  observer  and  by  P.  E,  Sternberg,  as  compared  with  theoretical  data. 
The  number  concludes  with  a  brief  review  of  the  course  of  the  Itussian  export 
And  import  trade  during  1888. 

No.  3  contains  an  article  by  J.  P.  Nadarof  on  the  South  Uasuri  country, 
and  its  actual  condition.  The  author,  who  passed  some  time  in  thia  region  on  « 
govermnent  mission,  gives  some  interasting  particulars  of  the  inhabitants— 
KuBsians,  Qireans,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  others.  He  also  speaks  of  the  State- 
^ded  colonisation  entering  by  the  port  of  Vladivostok,  of  the  trade,  climate,  and 
iodnstrial  pursuits  of  the  settlera.    General  A.  A.  Tillo,  president  of  th« 
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HAtbeDUtical  aoaioiD,  contributes  a  [mmt  on  tho  Uypoumelry  of  £urui)Mn 
Bnwia.  In  thia  he  rariuw*  the  work  done  during  the  Ust  firteeu  jw»  uid 
puUUbed  Id  icUil  iu  Oil-  Meniuin  of  tlie  Military  Topographical  Dmartmeiit. 
Uo  p^l«  out  oertaiu  oorroctious  t««ulttii);  from  tha  pioi*  occurato  kiolt  run 
■oivM  Rittria,  CL  g.  Moscow  Is  2L  fwl  higlicr  tiiao  it  hod  pravioniJy  btcn  niiowo, 
and  the  tnMn  bval  of  the  Bittio  at  Cronsuclt  i«  oclf  16-6  inchca  nboTr  that  of 
the  BUck  3«a  at  Odwn-  All  the  hotjhl4  now  obsKArvctl  have  Iwen  untorcd  ou 
a  cup  uf  ICurapean  RiusU  on  the  «ala  of  10  vonU  to  the  inoh,  imd  u|)OU  tha 
batis  of  tbiK  ninp  hnrixontal-oontaurinf  Una  have  been  ilrawii  ou  nuuthcr  mnp, 
90  vecsta  (40  miln\  reduoed  lo  oiw-uxtlt  of  ttie  scale  of  the  apcciul  mnp  )ii6t 
maationed.  In  lliu  60-rerat  map  tbe  aortliurn  fthoets  are  not  included  fui  want 
of  loateriaL^  DeitkcT  la  tbo  Oaucaaua,  of  whicb  ihero  U  a  wptnto  40-vonit 

The  next  ariicle  in  tha  DUrr  of  a  joiiTnoy  hj  Innd  from  Chin-kiang  to 
Beking,  b7  O.  Keifaori.  The  niiUior  wni  »:lin(;  CodkuI  nt  tlnakow  during  the 
lemjiorary  abeenoe  from  hU  jxint  of  M.  Uinitraf»ky.  Oil  the  rvliicn  of  the 
lallet  to  rwimo  iii>  duiiea  un  the  28th  Nui'riuhfr,  1886,  M.  Korbers  net  uul  fur 
SliangliiU  on  h!ii  way  to  Peking,  but  fiiidiog  on  arrival  at  Shaugliai  that  tho 
regdlar  sleauera  had  dbcontinued  rimoiug,  be  delorniiDeii  lo  Tcacli  big  deatioa* 
tioa  by  land,  Tho  route  from  Chin-klan^  reoohtd  Ld  twrnty-wvpo  hours  fmin 
Shiuijthiil,  lin  iip  tlia  Imiicrial  Ouinl  u  far  la  T»inj{-kinng-tiu,  whoncc  Ilia 
atilhor  and  h»  companinii,  n  Chlncw  ciixIotiir  officer  who  hiLd  bcoii  in  Lnndon 
for  the  Ueotlh  Eihiliilum,  hired  cnrt*  for  their  (tribcr  journey  to  i'tking.  The 
wkole  diltaoco  by  the  route  travellnl  nns  2302  li,  and  the  time  niuulucn  dayo, 
Tl»  iMt  Mper  IH  n  preliminnry  report  on  tho  Taiiri«  liills  ui  the  Crimea,  witU 
■pedal  TcJiiceooe  to  tho  cav«s  Lb<!r«.— {£.  D-  M.] 

IireatijaTortochno-Sibirakngo  oldieU  Imiicmtorbkigo  Itutskago  GeogrnphichMkago 
Obehettva.  (Proooedinj^s  of  the  East  Sibcriso  Socliuu  of  the  Imperiul  liuuaiaa 
Goognphical  Society.)    Vol.  ix^  No.  3.     IrkuUk,  1889 :  pp.  83. 

The  number  Ix^fi^irt!  ii»  contains  Annrticlc  by  Vagin,  on  the  provision  supplies 
of  IrkuUk.  The  author  ciincliidca  by  rcniarkins  that,  (!c|«nitoQt  as  this  clly  it 
on  diitant  aoiircea  of  aupply  (Mongolia,  Kilxk,  and  imniv-ikiknlia  for  its  mtiat, 
Uio  tnui»-Iiai kalian  fiaherioa  fbr  its  ilih),  improved  camtnuniontions  with  tho«o 
and  otlitT  diRtriotx  are  urgeutlr  uoeded. 

The  Dext  article  las  ekeUdi  of  the  gold  placet*  of  tho  Amur  bavin,  by  Vukof 
Makerof,  with  two  lllnaUations.  nndtr  toe  head  of  iiiiacellweotu,  t)i«re  lean 
hterostlng  account  of  the  discovery  an<)  partial  excavation  of  a  mammulh  in  the 
Turnkhaniik  circuit,  Tho  precise  spot  where  the  body  of  this  monster  was 
found  lita  between  tho  near  Balaknna  snd  the  KhaUnghin  Gulf,  only  ten 
mile*  from  tlie  Obciat  Ocean.  Owin)t  to  the  exccedinK  hanlnoss  of  Ihe  frozon 
Mil,  which  neither  axo  nor  pick  could  make  iaiprc«nnn  on,  it  was  trngximnblo 
10  mj  bow  much  of  the  aninntl  rvmtiiijed  buried  m  the  clay.  According  to  the 
Mtivea,  who  had  begun  ticaviiliug  in  18ti7  and  1888,  with  the  object  of  getting 
attho  tasks,  the  jarU  then  ex|HMed  were  covi<rud  with  ekin,  hut  air  and  water 
baviog  been  once  admitlcd  the  iirocesa  of  decomposition  has  gone  on  till  very 
littleakin  is  Icfl.  Tho  bnncs  foimd  near  tlio  surface  wore  cnllcctod  and  ]ilnord  in 
a  hole  in  the  Ki^uiid,  but  it  was  impiisdihlo  to  obtain  cnrlh  to  cover  them. 
Another  mummoth  litis  bwu  found  no«r  tho  villaso  of  Sutrtilmsirask,  aboni  forty- 
(hrM  mildt  from  Krasnoyursk.  This  wis  aocidcntnlly  diBcovcred  by  workmen 
while  digging  a  well.  Tiii;  skelotou  ia  ui'arly  oouipkto,  hut  it  li  th.it  of  ayonug 
Bninial,  and  the  bonve  aio  exci-edln^-Iy  brittle.  A  third  mnmatoth  has  been 
beard  of  in  ihe  eircuil  of  Kauok.  Thoite  new  find*  of  Hkpl«ti  jirimUiniiiu,  auuu 
•fter  thopuiilicfill&n  of  Mr.  11.  II,  lltmarth's  Mhauitivo  and  aitle  work  on  the 
nibjoct,  am  natnnkiiy  attmcliug  nttrntion  in  ncicnlific  circles  in  tSiberlo.  And 
ira  Bad  in  the  lamo  number  recording  these  discoveries  a  ttnuslation  in  iliiulan 
of  that  authoi^  letter  to  '  Nature,' ot  the  24ih  January,  ]881l,~"Tbe  climnlo 
of  Siberia  in  the  mammoth  age."  "  Hr.  Uoworth,  in  rejecting  a  Klaeial  epoch 
in  Siberia,"  writra  bis  lluoiwu  tramilator,  M.  Obrucbof,  "  goes  a  little  loo  far,  for 
P.  Krapotbin  pointed  out  tracae  of  glaciers  lu  the  Olekmluak-Viilm  systvm,  and 
inort  (ocently  N.  M.  EoimLu  baK  collected  a  number  cf  data  In  the  smaller 
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tiibutaiies  of  that  ByBUm,  which  make  the  exiatance  of  &  glacial  epoch  in 
Eaatera  Biberia  highly  prohable,  besldee  which  there  are  tracw  of  farmBr  glaciers 
in  the  Saywwk  and  Stanovoi  ranges.  ""^[E.  D.  M.] 

Le  Hesnuier,  [Colonel  A.,  B.E.1 — From  London  to  Bokhara,  and  A  Ride 
tlutragh  Penia.  London,  Bentl«j  &  Son,  1889;  8to.,  pp.  xtu  and  320. 
Price  16t. 

It  is,  perhaps,  nnfortiinata  that  the  puhlication  of  Ctolonel  Le  Measuriort 
hook  was  delayed  by  circamHtanceB.  Had  it  appeared  when  his  notes  were 
completed,  two  years  ago,  the  volume  wonld  |have  hod  the  advantaxe  of  being 
a  quasi  revelation,  rather  than  the  supplement  to  a.  revelation,  in  deacnbiag  a 
region  of  immense  political  importance.  Although  divided  into  four  parts,  of 
which  the  first  treats  of  the  journey  from  London  to  the  Caucasus,  the  second 
of  Cancasia  itself,  the  third  of  Trans-Caspia,  and  the  fourth  of  Peru'a — its  main, 
or  Central  Asian  section,  is  its  raison  d'ttre :  those  which  relate  to  Europe 
and  the  tracts  west  of  the  Caspian  scarcely  touch  new  grottnd,  while  the  Persian 
route  is  along  the  best  known  highway  of  the  Shah's  dominions.  But  Colonel 
Le  Messurier  was  conveyed  in  the  Russian  locomotive  no  farther  than  to  the 
Oxus;  and  Mr.  Curzon  Is  now  not  Iba  only  European  traveller  who  has  told 
the  Btory  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Daitway  up  to  Samaikacd. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  drawback  of  being  late  in  the  field,  our 
author  hss  supplied  his  readers  with  an  amount  of  piactical  information  which 
cannot  fiul  to  be  highly  serriceable  to  those  among  them  who  contemplate  a 
first  visit  to  any  or  all  of  the  lands  traversed  by  himself,  No  part  of  his 
Journey  is  brought  to  a  close  without  an  abstract  of  route,  time,  and  cost.  The 
Appendix  contains  a  list  of  kit  required  by  the  traveller,  with  dimensions  of 
the  "  Gladstone,"  or  other  bag  in  which  it  is  to  be  packed,  besides  time-tables 
for  road  and  railway  and  details  of  steamboat  service ;  and  there  is  abundsnoe 
of  stray  inBtroction  of  a  technical  and  general  nature  scattered  throughout  the 
rat;es.  There  are,  moreover,  three  Uluatratiansof  land  elevation  in  Persia  and 
Baladiistan  which  have  much  geographical  value. 

Proakowetz,  Sr.  Kaz  CTon}.— ^om  Newastrand  nach  Samarkand.  Durch  Buss- 
land,  auf  neuen  Geleisen  nach  Inncr-Aaien.  Mit  einer  Einleitung  von  H.  VambSry, 
einem  Anbang,  63  Original- lUustrationen  von  R,  Hauslcithner  u.  A.,  zum  llieil 
nach  SkiKzen  des  Vcr&sscrs,  einer  Notenbeil^e  und  i  Original-Karten.  Wien 
nnd  Olmutz,  E.  Holzel,  1889 :  Sva,  pp.  xiv.  and  532,  CPresenled  by  the 
Author.] 

In  this  volume,  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  apprmiriate  illustrations 
interspersed  freely  among  its  pages,  the  author  has  really  produced  a  compreben- 
uve  and  valuable  gutde-buok  to  the  newly-opened  countries  of  Central  Asia, 
designed  not  merely  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  orilinary  traveller,  but,  in 
respect  of  political,  economical,  commercial  and  industrial  questions,  deserving 
the  study  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists.  Dividing  his  subject  into  four  parts, 
he  describes  in  the  first  the  now  fairly-known  Warsaw- Petersburg,  Petersbui^- 
Moscow,  and  Moscow-Nijni  Novgorod  lines  of  railway  travel;  the  Volga  route 
from  Nijni  to  Tsaritsin  and  Astrachau  {including  Kazan,  Samara,  and  Saratov), 
as  well  as  the  line  paaaiui;  westward  of  the  Volga  through  Varonesch,  Novo 
Tcherkask  and  Bostov,  to  Vladi-Kavkas.  In  the  second,  he  treats  of  Dsgheslan 
and  ti-acta  west  of  the  Caspian.  The  third  unveils  the  mysteries,  already  in 
great  part  disclosed  by  Mr.  Curzon  and  others,  of  the  Trans-Caspian  r^on,  and 
conveys  the  reader  from  Baku  to  Bukhara  and  Samarkand.  In  the  fourth  pert, 
Baku,  TtBis,  fiatum,  the  Crimea,  Odessa,  and  Kiev  come  respectively  under 
notice. 

To  Englishmen  acqaainted  with  the  literature  of  Central  Asian  exploretion, 
as  carried  on  in  later  years— say  from  Vamhiry  to  Corzon— the  most  interesting 
chapter  of  the  Chevalier  de  ProskowelE's  book  will  probably  be  that  in  which 
he  relates,  his  digression  from  the  Turkman  railway  to  Mash-had  in  Persian 
Khurasan.  In  the  6th  section  of  Part  III.,  we  learn  that  he  rode  from  Eahka, 
a  station  between  6db&  DurmSs  and  the  Tcjend,  across  the  mountains  which 
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aciarato  Die  Ituwinn  pommsiods  from  Pcraia,  ioto  tlin  vHllcy  <>f  MA«It-)ia>1,  and 
up  to  the  gatM  o(  UK  HCred  city,  Moro  fnvoiitpd  for  tlic  nonce  thitn  our 
cnuntrymnn — who  nt  a  iwccdI  <]at«  frulllrmly  fimi>oiic'd  (or  )iini»i;ir  nnd  Triondg 
M  *■  liitic  cicnniion  ■"  of  iiiniilnr  chnniclcr  from  Dnshtik,  n  siiitiun  east  of  Knhko — 
he  »-A»  porrailU-ii  to  do  tliia  "liy  fortnunto  cireiini»tiiiioi'B,''  though  wo  nro 
BMured  tliat  the  rrivikK"  acconlisl  is  dcnipd  to  "  hii-h  Hussiaii  ufflfcrB  of  tlie 
ImpcTikl  ataS."  Ub  k-a  Kalikfl  ut  11.30  a.m.  on  the  2I«l  Ocl.jtwr,  1888,  aitd 
smved  it  Hasli-liad  nt  8  ».v.  on  tlji'  '>f3nl  id.,  having;  bvcn  301  iiour«  in  iho 
saddlu  out  of  441.  On  his  ri.'tiirn  lo  Knhka  the  mitrch  occupied  36  hours,  of 
wliich  2G  were  in  the  siu\'i]v.  Tlio  dislniice  in  gjvcit  as  138'9  kilomctcra,  or 
87  miles.  In  1873,  whm  pfocfoiling  to  visit  the  (brl  known  n*  Kald-i-Nitdir 
thn  Ut«  Cclonol  Vnlcnlino  linker  niiint  hnvu  gone  over  piirt  of  Ihc  Ntmo 
route,  as  both  tmvcllcfi  rtalwl  At  Knrvieh,  n  litilo  fort,  th«  iiilmor  of  whioli 
WM,  nccotding  Ui  the  English  author,  "  n  n'g'ilar  nibUt  ivarrpu." 

A  oharnotcristio  iutrijiiuotiou  by  Professor  Vambe'ry  ri'Vlows,  witli  dnimAlio 
niiwlnittoii,  ihu  iiiiirv«IIi}i.is  chitDijeH  efldclud during  tlio  tMt  quarter  ol  a  cvutury 
i&  tbo  hwrt  of  L'uutnil  Asis.  IIo  lakps  occwinii  to  note  tlio  lilernry  bkiuri  of 
ipeciaiists  wicli  as  Khanjtihkin,  Zacrinjski,  IV'dcbenkti,  Abrwnof,  Grodckof, 
Lvesar,  PiarafiSi'ilcli,  K*1de,  ^Tl■yfl^ld[;^,  Kuto[jiitkin,  nnd  Osten  S^ickcn  for 
Ruuia;  Shaw,  llnywanl,  Rinytii,  Ncy  Riins,  ISakcr,  .Slncgregor.  Mnr«h,  Niviacr, 
O'Donovan,  nnd  thc'  British  mi^mburu  of  the  intc  Aiiglo-KnwinD  (^iiimisHiou  for 
Englnnd;  Sclniylitr  nnd  MucUabuu  for  America;  Btiimni  for  Gtrtauuy  ;  and 
Capu.i  nnd  Bonvalut  fur  Fruncc.  S|K.>uking  of  the  nuthor  «f  the  vuttiiiii?  under 
Dutioe  hv  myii:  "Hcrr  Voa  l*roHkuwetz  huti  the  hnppy  ui(t  of  a  brililHUt  and 
f&Bciuatiug  style :  his  descriptions  atu  true  and  niMterly,  and  it  h  much  to 
be  desiml  llml  the  commercial  sjid  indoetiial  circles  of  Anntrin-llnngary 
should  turn  llidr  nttoution  once  again  to  Central  Asia  under  Uic  direction  of 
this  czcollvut  and  trustworthy  guide." 

Am  to  tho  further  conleuis  of  this  volume,  mention  shoidd  also  be  made  of 
tin  Appcodii,  reiilctc  uith  iitcful  dnl.t  nnd  varied  infnrmatioo,  and  of  mn])R 
bearing  upon  the  roulct  described  in  tho  lest,— [F.  J.  G.l 

AFRICA. 

Bryden,  H.  A.— KIwf  nnd  Karroo:  Sport,  ticgood,  nd  Natural  History  in  Cajn 
Colony,  witli  u  uotico  of  th<j  game  birds,  and  of  the  pfecenl  dialilbulion  of  tho 
Ant«lupci  nod  larger  gnmo,  London,  Longmnns  &  Co.,  18ti9 :  8<ca.,  pp.  xiii.  and 
486,  llluitnitiou*.     Triw  lOn.  Ott    (Preseutcd  by  llie  Publishers.] 

Rcminisccnccii  of  tmvol  nnd  sojotim  ia  the  Wittebor;^  raiij!'",  ia  Cnjw  Colony, 
■nw  T^ume  mainly  deals  xvith  ihu  sport  Mid  uatunit  history  ot  Ihi'  ruiion 
enfaraoed,  and  conliiirm  full  inlbrmaiiou  uu  th«  pimv  tu  be  found  in  tho  Colniiy 
■I  the  prcai'ot  day.  lu  tho  Chanter*  fieadt-d  ii  Ksrruo  Farm.  Tho  Boer  of  'I'o- 
day,  and  Tbu  Future  ol  Ch]k  Coltmy,  Ih*  author  eudi.aNours  to  indicate  some  ot 
tb«  pnsiunt  asjiucts  of  colonial  life.  The  lUuxtnition"  reprc«onliiii;  animals  and 
tomory  are  reptuduclii-us  from  pholo^nijihs,  and  are  clearly  cxcciitod. 

PloWCT,  Chftrle*  E.— Algeriau  HInte  for  Tourists.  London,  E.  Stanford,  1889  : 
12ii>o,,  p]\  00,  fronliqiieco.    Price  2». 

Tbi»  little  volume  is  intended  to  sen'e  iia  iin  appendix  to  thu  ordioury  L'uido- 
booki  to  Algeria.  It  wnbmees  tho  followiug  subject* — Ouidc-books,  Hutvls, 
Uiliscncen  and  Hailwuys,  Ciimute,  nod  Exi:ut»iiinB.  iueludinn  thosu  to  (1)  Fort 
NftUoual  Biid  thu  Kubyl«  eouiilry ;  (2)  Miliauuh,  IViiiet  ol  llad,  uid  thu  Cfiar 
Poreet;  (S)  BUdah,  .tU  Goive  of  ChlC^,  and  Uammam  Rlr'ha  ;  (4)  Biskni, 
Conslsntine,  and  ilammam  Meskouliii^  (5)l'hu  Pass  of  Ch&bet  el  Akliira;  (U) 
to  Oral)  and  Tlcmfcn. 

QCr.  Stanley.]— 'I'hc  Story  of  Euin'*  ItoKuu  PS  told  in  Stanley's  Lott«r».  (Pub- 
lished with  Ki.  Stanley's  pormivsion.)  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltic.  London, 
SunpMtn  Low  &  Co.,  1S80:  Svo.,  pp.  190.  Frioc  U.  [Fretentod  by  the  rul>> 
liahm.] 
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NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  CoLBS,  JlTop  Oiirator  B.aA) 

WOBLD. 

CUinatology.^Liiiien  gleicher  Warmeanomalie  des  Januar.  (Tbemiische  JEsno- 
tnalea).— Linien  gleicher  Warmeanomalie  des  Juli  (Thennuche  Isanomalen). 
Entnorfen  von  Bud.  Spitaler.  Fetennann'B  '  GeographiBcbe  UitteiiuDgcn,' 
Jahrgtuig  1889,  Taf.  17, 18.    Qotha,  JostuB  Perthes.    (Dulati.) 

EUEOPE. 

Elbe  and  Koldaa.— Stromkarto  der ,  von  Prag  Mb  Hambu>%  von  W.  Plait. 

tkale  1:100,000  or  1-3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Uagdebarg,  lUibkc 
Price  6>.  6d.     (Duluu  } 

Salzkammergpit,    Salzburg'   und   Oat-Tirol — Boiao    mtd   Wandcrkarte   fiir 

daa  ,  mit   Acgabe    der   HaupUnBteigBricbtungfn   aller   hfinfig   besticgenen 

Uergspitzen,  von  G.  Freytag  nnd  H.  Hess.  Untcr  Mitwirkung  der  Deutschen  und 
Oeateireiohischen  Alpenveroines  bearboiUt  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3'4  gec^raphical 
miles  to  au  icjcb,     Wien,  Freytag  und  Demit.    Price  3«,    {Dalau.) 

OBDNANOE  SUBTEI  HAPa. 

PablluUoni  LHited  during  thfl  month  of  Novfimbei  1889. 

1  -liioli— a«»r»l  Uipi  !— 

Ebolxxd  in  Wiun:  New  Serlw.    Sbeelt  111,  174,  IM  (In  mtllDe) ;  U.  each. 
luuin>;  Sbecll«(hlll-thiilBl);  U. 

6*ilkoll — Conntf  Uqai— 

> KflLAXD  An  Wilis ;  OarmartbenaliiTA :  U  N.W,,  ii  N.W.;  It.  each.  Doraetabire: 
UB.K.;it.  PembroksablTQ :  2g  s.li:.,  ai  s.w.i  u.  «ch.  Someraetahlre:  asK.W.t 
1'.   StaSOrdahlJra :  ib  -n.E..  31  S.E.  ;  ii.  neb. 

BD-iDOh— Fu-lib  UipaM- 

Kholiicd  akd  WiLU:  Anrleaey-  X,  4,  3i. ;  XL  I.S,  ti.  nch,  OardlBHnalilzO '  XIX.  3.U.i 
31i:C.  8,  3J.;  KX.),  4rTxlilL4,3l.  :  XKJJt.  11,  14,  I^XXIV.  14.  IX/:t.4,4f.  each;  XXV.  ID, 
3(.i  XXV.  11, 1S.I4,  ZXVl.  t,  11,  11,  II.  Hch;  XXVI,  13.  XXIX.  S,3i.»di!  XXX.  14,  XXXI.  R, 
a.  10.  II.  XXXIl.  I.  XXXVill.  e.  XXXIX.  10.  13.  la.  4>.  orb.  OanDarthenabire :  V.  li. 
Mil.  11,13,41.  uchi  XXII.  4.3i,  Oamarvanahlre :  I.  ii.  H.  i%  iv.  e,  VII,  13,  XI,  3,11, 
XV.  e.4i.  «ch',  XVlIl.  s,  XXX.  CXXXIX,  3.3(.  ach^  XXXlX.  »,  4i.  DoTonaUre:  III.*, 
U  ;  111.  IS,  V.  (.  8,  XV.  0,  9,  II,  41.  Mcb  :  XV.  14,  3i.  ;  XV.  ID,  II,  XXJ.  4,  16,  It.  XXU.  t(. 
XXIV,  11.  ZXV.  in.  XXXII,  t,  I,  11,  1t,XXXlJI.  0.  u,  Hchj  ZXXIII.  a.3i,:  XXXIII,  10,  U,  ( 
XXXIII.  13,  St.  1  XXXIII.  14.  4t.;  XXXlir.  ]6,3t.i  XXXV.  I,  8,  XXXVI.  S,  XLllL  I,  ».  II,  11  IB, 
XLVIU.  II,  LV.  11.13.16.  IS.  1,VI.  3,4,  LVlt.  3.  8.8,  LVllL  B,  4(.  each:  LVIII.  S.  1,  3t.  nchi 
LVIII.  3,1,  l(L4i.  each!  LVIli.  u,  u. ;  LVEII.  13,  11.  <i,  sidii  LIX.  3,  3i.-,  UX.  3,  LIVIl,  11, 
LXIX,  a,  I3.I.XX.  a.a,  LXXI.  l,s,lii.LXX[l.  »,  LXXIII.  i,4i.aiclii  I.XXXIl.  8,  3i. ;  LXXItt. 
«.  13,  13,  41.  each  i  LXXXlll.  1,  I«,  LXIXIV.  1,  11.  3i.  uch  ;  XCIV.  I,  3,  U.  each.  Doraet- 
latalre:  XXXVIl.  3.  e,  U  and  is  (as  out  tbrm,,  U.  each;  XL,  II,  31,;  LI,  S,  LIl,  t.  Llll,  n. 
41.  each.  Llnoolnahlre  1  XXIL  is,  XXII [.  I3,  LXXVI,  lo,  is,  tt-rachi  l,<iXXlIl.a,Si.;  Clll. 
IS.CIX.6,  S,I.  4i.  etch,  HerioneUiahlre  ;  VIL16.4i.i  XV.}.3i.  Norfolk:  AreaUuulu: 
Itarctlniland,  gi'itiim  BtnwlHi.  It.  each.  FsintirokeBhlre :  U-  10,  16,  V.  13,  VI.  3.  T,  10, 13. 
I«,  41.  each  i  XII,  e.  },  3i.  acb ;  XXVIl,  4,  XLi.  ID,  4(.  each.  Sadnonlilro :  Kli.  la,  3i.  i 
V.  «,  t,  4f.  CK^  I  IX.  a,  31,  SomenetBhlre  :  XXXIII.  4.  XLV.  l.  4.  e,  ll.  3i.  cachi  XLV.  IS, 
LXX,  M.  u.  each,  Suffolk :  Am  Book;  Wlckbjm  Nu-ket,  l:  Warwiokahira :  XXI,  3, 
4(.    WoioeateralllTe  :  Area  Book :  Ncrlh  Hallow,  li. 

Town  Plana— lO-tMiniei — 

EvoLaJTD  an  Wai,ke:  Banulef,  CCLXXIV.  7, 14.15,  IS,  19, 10, 13,14,  Iti  GCLXXIV.  ll,3,4,^ll), 
IS;  CCLXXIV,12, 1.1,11.  BanulFT  la  now  cuDplote  In  te  ebeets,  It,  ed.  nch.  OlntoD,  CXIII, 
12,  14.  ID,  90,  13,  1>.  16;  CXI11,  16,  1,  3,  a,  lo.  Il,  I4.  OiMoD  tt  now  complete  In  IB  ihRI^ 
U.  ad.  each.  Neviton  Abbot.  CIX.  13.  V  ;  CIX,  IS,  IS  i  C[X.  16,  I.  6 1  li.  td.  each.  Bolhtihim, 
CCLXXXIX.7.33.13;  CXJLXXXIX.  10.  4,6.8.9,13,14,16,30,16;  CGLXXXIX,  U.  I.  3.0,  I.  8, 
11,  IS,  IS,  II,  IS.  U,  13  i  CCLXXXIX.  14.  i  i  OCLXXXIX.  16. 1,  3k  3 ;  U,  td.  each.  WcdiKebar*, 
LXVlil.  1.  lOi  li,  Sd. 

IStaafoTd,  AaenL) 

ASIA. 

Coobilioliiiie  Franjaiw— Carte  do  la  ,  dress^  pour  la  Cocbincbine,  d'apiia 

Iw  trovaux  de  MM,  les  OdomStres  dn  service  topograpbiqae  de  CocbincbiDe,  la 
carte  du  Oommt.  itigrel,  les  cartes  it  Observations  Astrouumiqucs  dti  DupCt  de  la 
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llMXbu,  Im  acnriioDi  et  ntottoaietAivxi*  en  (>oo)iinc)ime,  l««  voja^iM  dn  Dr.  Xclt, 
tta  PoBT  le  Chin1x)d/r,  il'nprts  kit  travaul  4o  U  Murine,  In  Bapport  <lq  M. 
ringinicur  hjdr.  KeDuii>),  k  Caiu  do  U.  Fnvie,  tia  Poor  rAnsam.  d'tpria  ]« 
tncraux  do  MM.  tea  OfficiKM  ilu  Corps  exi-AiitionntiMt  du  i'Anii&!,  Im  voyn;;*^  du 
Dr.  Vela,  l«  meiiniioiis  «t  T(«ontlIUuulIll;l^«,  eI&  fir  le  Coiumatidaut  &l.  Koob. 
Scale  1 :  400,000  or  C'  R  Kougraphicitl  riIIm  to  ftn  mch.  Publite  mnus  les  nurpicoR 
iW  M.  £iiMinc,  aoii*-Si<cfelAiro  d'Eut  nux  Colouica.  ParK  CImllumel  ot  Cie., 
fidtteura,  1689.    4  sluTb.    Pticu  12».    (Ihilau.} 

'Dig  auurCM  fmm  nbich  tli»  uiAh'iia)  hnf  boon  obluncd  in  tlie  conslmction 
of  tiijj  toap  aro  not  forlli  at  Icn^lh  in  the  titlfl.  It  w  wtll-dmwn,  am] 
ocDT^s  a  «ry  aecuraio  iJcjt  of  tlio  phTsiail  fciturcii  of  the  country.  Tlio 
bonnwiM  of  amnuliMement*,  telegraph  linen,  niilwuyi.  Sic,  a*  vrell  u  tbo 
extent  of  rice  aiul  oihor  citlUvation,  ore  Hbowii,  nnd  ou  cue  dbeet  a  map  of 
the  oiiiiitt;  round  Saigon  i*  giwn.  Great  Judgment  li^  been  «howa  iu  the 
■eltctioo  ol  ihe  coloiim  in  which  the  maji  is  uHdUm),  the  lelterin^  \»  remarkably 
dulinet,  aud  it  U  allogctbor  a  rery  fluo  «pMlmon  of  cinography. 

APBICA  AKD  MADAOASCAB. 

DeuUoh-Ost-Afrika.— Kart*  von  — ,  nnoti  dcm  btnt«n  uiul  ncuwtnn  Btaterlal 
tMrbutetvonFmnxMoiscH.  Scale  t :  0,000,000  or  82' S  geograpbical  mllua  to  na 
Inch.    Miinch*n,  Moiwu.    I'rici:  1».     {Dntau.) 

Dentiehe  Eoloni&lkarten.— No,  U.  Schauplalx  dor  WiMmannWhea  Expedition. 
Itodigirt  voa  J.  I.  KrttUr.  6ca1e  1:1, 000,000  or  13-6  tjecr^nphical  milet  to  an 
Incb.    Wciniar.  QwigrnphinchM  Insittlat,     Price  la.    (Dutau.) 

Elerkadorp  Gold  Fields.— Map  of  the ,  altuaiod  in  the  Dintrict  of  Poicluf- 

Ntruom,  &A.R.  Suate  400Cape  roods  to  1  incb  (Buglutli).  Loudon,  E.  Ktanfohi, 
1669. 

MadaplKar-— Carte  de ,  par  E,  LaiUt-t  Ingr.,  »!  I..  Siiborlo,  t);pIoriitpiir!i  .In 

ril«,  d'ainte  leittt  docnments  perwnnols  compl^tSx  \  i'Mu  dva curtv.i  dc  la  matiuir, 
•t  Iw  Itin^iroi  «iiivi»  jku  diron  vnyagcuri.  IWit,  ChnUamoI  ot  Cie.,  &]ii«urit, 
1889.    Scale  1 :  IjOOO.OOO  or  13  6  geographical  miloi  to  an  beli.    Prion  1£«.  «J. 

This  map  has  been  cnrffully  oompiled  from  all  Ihe  Intcal  anilablo  material. 
SoondioKs  all  round  the  coiut,  nm!  the  heights  of  the  niouutainB  arc  given  lu 
metXGA,  the  roiit«»  followed  by  travi-llers  aru  laid  down,  and  where  the  rirora  are 
navijtable  a  note  is  gived  to  Ihat  vlTcct.  'I'lie  hill  shading  is  r.tKrctiTo,  tbo  txtmt 
of  tbe  foreala  being  indicated  by  a  light  Uul  of  green.  Villages  which  arn 
lortiried  are  dUtinijiiiBhed  froui  ll^isii  wliicb  arc  uot  by  symhol*,  and  where  the 
povitiou  aaaiguod  ia  doubtful  it  ja  niarkr-l  uith  a  iiutu  of  iulerroKntioD.  Ou 
Ike  N.  E.  portion  of  th«  map  tht  (V.moro  lalnnds  are  sliowii,  and  an  inset 
map  of  Hut  lalaad  of  Reunion  ii  dren.  A  conipnrison  nf  this  map  irith  that 
of  Piin  ItonbI«t,  nubiiilioil  in  IwS,  sliows  a  coneidcrable  diffcreuoe  lu  the 
fjiyneal  foitiirfii  ot  Madagnacar  as  Mhibited  on  those  Ih'o  mipx. 

Soatb-Afriean  Tclcfrnphi-— Map  showing  the ,  frepireJ  by  the  Eastern  & 

Soatfa  African  Telegraph  G>rapany.    Drawn  by  Oaplaln  J.  Uulea-Dutton,  a.Jr. 


AMERICA. 

Sandt  McHally  &  Co.— New  Commercial  Hap  of  the  United  Stalw,  Canada, 
Brit4ifaOoluinbla,and  Norlbem  Mexico;  thowiiig  all  the  Kailroada,  Counties,  and 
principal  townii  up  to  date.  Cunalniutul  froui  the  latest  llovorunient  and  liali- 
RKd  Snrveya,    Scale  1  :  3,200,000  nr  43-8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    1880. 
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New  Railroad,  Coantf,  and  Toiraship  Hap  of  the  New  England  States, 


shoving  adjacent  portions  of  New  Tork,  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick.    Scale 
1 :  611,000  or  7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    1889. 

Indexed  Map  of  Ohio.    Scale  1 :  390,000  <»-  6-2  geographical  miles  to  an 

inch.    1889. 

Indexed  Sectional  Hap  of  IHinoia.    Scale  1 :  506,000  or  6*9  geographical 


miles  to  an  incL 

Indexed  Seclional  Hap  of  Nebraska.    Scale  1 :  506,000  or  6*9  geographical 


miles  to  an  inch.    Rand,  HcNally  ft  Co.,  Cbic^o.    (^Stan/ordJ) 

Hachflttfl  et  Cie- — Atlas  de  G^ograpbie  Uoderne,  6dit6  par  Hachette  et  Cie.  Ouvrsge 
contenant  64  cartes  en  couleur,  accompagn^  d'un  texte  gdographiqae,  slatistiqne 
et  cthnographique,  et  d'nn  grand  nomhre  de  cartes  de  ddtul,  diagmnimea  etc 
Fbj-  F.  Schrader,  F.  Fradent  et  K.  Antboine.  Patix,  Libroiiie  Hachette  ot  Cie. 
1889,  7e  LivraisoQ.    FHoe  lOd.    (Dii!au.) 

The  present  issae  of  this  atlas  contains  a  very  fine  photc^raph  of  a  relief 
model  of  France,  and  portions  of  the  adjacent  countries,  and  although  some  of 
the  defects  inBeparable  from  this  ajstem,  rue  apparent,  it  is  a  7017  good  example 
of  what  may  be  done  in  the  prodnction  of  physical  maps  bv  photogra^ 
taken  from  aocurate  models,  the  difflculty  being  to  control  the  aepth  of  shade, 
which,  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  present  inBtance,  eiaggeiates  soma  of  the  height!. 
Sheet  68  is  a  p;encral  map  of  North  America;  the  scale  is  necessarily  very 
small,  but  is  aufScient  for  most  purposes  of  reference,  and  the  same  remain 
apply  to  map  62,  South  America.  As  is  unial  with  tliia  atlas,  each  map  is 
accompanied  by  explaoatory  letterpicsB,  on  whiob  are  given  many  diagrams,  and 
email  maps  to  illustrate  the  political,  physical,  and  ethnographic  conditions  of 
each  country.  As  an  example  of  the  care  that  is  taken  to  keep  this  porticm  of 
the  atlas  up  to  date,  a  notice  is  given  in  the  letterpress  descriptive  of  map  62, 
stating  that  since  the  map  of  South  America  was  printed,  Braiil  bad  become  a 
republic,  and  that  notes  on  the  political  condition  of  that  countiy  wiU  be 
correctly  given  on  map  No.  64. 

Johniton,  W.  ft  A.  K-— The  Uuttnm  in  Parvo  Atlas  of  the  World  (second 
edition).    W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinborgh  and  London,  1890.    Price  2>.  6d. 

As  the  previous  edition  of  this  atlas  has  been  noticed  in  the  '  Proceedings,'  it 
will  only  he  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  convenient  in  form,  contains  a  large 
amount  of  statistical  information  in  addition  to  the  maps.  It  is  likely  to 
prove  useful  as  a  work  for  general  refereoco ;  but  where  detailed  informatiou  is 
required,  other  and  larger  works  must  of  course  bo  consulted. 

Stanford,  Edward- — Stanfurd'e  London  Atlas  of  Universal  Geography.  Quarto 
edition.  Forty-six  Coloured  Haps,  and  Alphabetical  Index,  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    London,  Edward  Stanford,  1889,    Price  11.  lOi, 

In  this  edition  of  the  London  Atlas  of  Universal  Geography,  two  importAnt 
additions  have  been  made  in  the  form  of  two  maps  of  India  and  the  countries 
round  the  Mediterranean,  each  on  two  sheets. 

In  the  map  of  Africa  the  boundary  of  the  Oermui  sphere  of  influence  is 
drawn  across  Victoria  Nyanza  acd  continued  west  as  &r  as  the  Congo  Free 
State :  although  this  is  so  shown  on  some  German  maps,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  there  is  any  authority  for  doing  so,  as  the  line  of  delimitation  has  ^ways 
been  understood  to  reach  no  hrther  than  the  east  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanaa. 
The  ma[is  have  all  been  corrected,  where  neciBsary,  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 

CHABX8. 
tTnited  States  Charta.— No.  1169,  Port  Santa  Barbara  and  approaches.     Sur- 
veyed by  the  officers  of  the  U.S.3.  Despatch.    Commander,  W.  R.  Bridgmon, 

Comdg.  1882.    Pilot  Chart  ot  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  December  1889. 

Published  at  the  Hydrograpbic  Office,  Navy  Department,  Washington  D.C.  1889. 
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25k«  Great  Central  Atian  Trade  Boats  from  Peking  to  Kaehyaria.* 

B;  Colouel  BIabk  S.  Bkll,  b.e.,  v.a,  a.d.c. 

HAp,  p.  I2S. 

Fbom  Pekiii);,  Kashgaria  is  roai^ed  (1)  by  tlio  On»t  Control  AsUn 
trade  mate,  a  cart  road,  posBing  through  the  pruviiiov  of  Slinnti  to  tbo 
Wdi  valley  at  Si-ngan-fa,  and  thenoe  tbrougU  Sli«n»i,  Knosu.  and  the 
Ktnr  or  Sin-Kiang  province  of  Kasligaria ;  and  (2)  by  tbo  Ala-Bbau 
ronto,  i.  0.  that  tumally  taken  by  oainel  cararans  viA  Kwei-hwa-cbeng 
to  BarkuL  By  the  former  it  is  reokoued  to  he  76  dayw  to  Uami,  0I> 
dayti  to  UniuiUi,  now  the  Chinese  Hun|>  MioUu,  and  113  days  to  Hi 
(Eoldjft).  By  thu  Ult«r  it  in  reokuued  to  I>o  12  days  to  Kw«I-^w»* 
ohoDg,  67  days  to  Barkul,  and  104  to  Hi.  Lieut.  Toitnghasband,  Kiug't 
Sngoon  QunrdK,  wtut  the  first  EugUuhmau  to  tniTono  tho  latter,  and 
I  tbo  fint  to  travel  along  the  former  route  iu  ita  entirety.  This  me  did 
in  1887,  separatiDg  «t  Peking,  and  expecting  to  meet  at  Hami. 

Tb*  aotual  loDgthM  of  the  jimmey  were,  by  tho  great  trade  nmtc 
(68  days,  7  halt«).  01  travelling  dayH  lo  Bami,  and  73  days  to  Unimtin. 
Other  routes,  akirting  tho  Yellow  riviT  or  striking  across  the  Onltm 
oonntry,  leading  to  the  north-wcBtvrn  part  of  Raoeu,  exist  and  are  takou 
by  travellers ;  the  Belgian  Catholic  inivHionarieH  often  traverse  thciD. 
and  they  have  recently  boon  brought  into  jirominont  notice  by  I'rejevalitki. 
Kwei-hwa-oheng  is  the  terminus  for  tlio  Mongolian  (Uliossutai,  Ac.)^ 
and  Ti«ii  Shan  camel  trade  rontcs,  and  Si-ngan-fu  tho  Chinese  ovntro  for 
tho  c*rt  and  pack  animal  routes  ItwHng  to  Knshgaria,  Koko-iior,  and 
Tibet;  tbuso  atu  the  points  of  contact  of  Cliina  with  Central  Ana,  and 
heooe  they  derive  their  political  and  commorcial  importance,  as  I  hopo 
to  explain  presently. 

6inc9  the  days  when  the  conquests  of  Chonghiz  Khan  and  his  sue- 
C6a»on  levelled  all  political  barriers  from  tho  frontiers  of  Poland  to  tho 
TelloKT  Sea,  and  opened  Asia  to  tho  inepcotion  of  Christeudom,  few 

*  AbTidg<il  from  iba  >tulh»c'aongL[iBl  Sitj. ;  wu  Lave  lioou  uiiablu  ntno  from  want o( 
•p««»  lo  iv()R»Idc«  more  Uuui  a  fsw  of  tho  Illuitiatioiu  orcompanjlng  the  (wcKr.— [E£i>. 

No.  IL— I'M).  1890.]  » 
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Europeans  have  IraTersod  this  tnain  trade  route  leading  from  the  Irtish 
and  SemirecheuBk  province  to  the  Wei  valley,  the  commeroial  and 
Btrategio  centre  of  Hid-China.  In  1874-75  the  Bnssian  Colonel 
Sosnoffsk;  explored  it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Wei  basin,  and  on  to  Han- 
kan,  and  reported  that  this  diagonal,  leading  from  the  valley  of  the 
Irtish  to  the  north-vest  provinces  of  China,  united  all  the  conditions 
(length,  time,  cost,  &c.),  for  becoming  the  most  important  artery  for  the 
trade  between  Russia  and  China,  and  that  even  as  it  existed  as  a  river- 
route,  camel-track,  or  cart-road,  its  advantages  were  such  that  it  was 
capable  of  competing  with  the  sea  route  to  Bussia.  He  gives  figures  to 
prove  this.  From  the  Wei  valley  the  route  from  Si-ngan-fu,  through 
the  loess  plains,  hills,  and  valleys  of  Shansi,  and  over  the  alluvial  plain 
of  Chili,  has  ever  been  of  commercial  importance.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  its  description. 

The  length  of  the  journey  I  here  describe  is  so  great,  viz.  3500  miles 
to  Eashgar,  that  I  can  enter  into  little  detail,  and  where  I  do  so  more 
at  length,  it  will  be  in  the  lesser  known  parts  of  Shensi,  Eansu,  and 
Eashgaria,  now  the  Chinese  Sin-Eoang  or  New  province. 

From  Peking  the  route,  passing  through  Paw-ting-fn,  the  capital  of 
Chili,  runs  over  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  Chili  for  seven  days  (2 18  miles) 
to  Khavailn ;  and  thenoe  for  five  days,  over  the  hills  separating  Chili 
from  Bhansi  (157  miles),  and  rising  4500  feet  and  over  before  descending 
to  Tai-yuen-fii,  the  capital  city  of  Shansi.  The  Chili  plain  is  a  flat 
expanse  rising  to  an  elevation  of  COO  feet,  a  thickly  populated  and  mode- 
rately well  cultivated  country.  Cotton  is  largely  grown ;  the  soil  is  loam, 
loess,  Band,  and  fertile  alluvium.  The  road  is  generally  broad  and  in  good 
order,  but  rutty  in  places ;  it  is  nnmetalled  and  suited  for  a  double  line 
of  cart  trafGc;  the  carts  run  in  ruts  without  difficulty  at  the  rate  of 
2ji  to  3  J  miles  an  hour.  It  crosses  the  various  streams  rising  in  the  hills, 
separating  Chili  and  Shansi,  and  which  drain  the  alluvial  plain  lying  in 
the  direction  of  Tien-tein,  and  give  access  to  it  by  river  junks.  When 
not  in  flood  these  streams  are  crossed  by  rough  bridges  of  piles  and 
fascines,  and  by  ferries  at  other  times. 

The  front  range  of  Silurian  rocks,  bordering  it  to  the  northward, 
rises  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  and  more  above  the  plain ;  coal  and  iron  are 
found  in  them,  hut  in  insignificant  quantities  compared  with  the 
depouts  of  Shansi. 

Late  in  March  the  day  temperature  here  rises  to  00°,  and  at  night 
7'  to  10°of  frost  maybe  registered;  a  high  wind  prevails  in  the  spring, 
which  fills  the  atmosphere  with  dust,  and  obstructs  all  distant  view. 
To  Ching-ting-fu  (197  miles)  the  route  followed  is  the  Great  Southern 
highway;  here  the  Great  Central  Asian  highway  leaves  it.  A 
railway  to  Canton  would  probably  follow  approximately  the  line  of  the 
Great  South  road,  keeping  to  the  eastward  of  the  Shansi  hills,  and 
striking  the  Yang-tsze  about  Han-kan,  whence  an  easy  line  can  be 
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to  C«iitoD.  Such  a  lino  u  to  be  preferreil  to  that  taking  tli« 
general  diioction  of  the  Grand  Caoal,  which  keeps  too  ninch  to  the 
low  ground.  Tlio  country  to  the  eastward  of  tfao  I12tb  ineridina  i«  not 
hi\ly,  OB  ehoirn  iu  our  maps,  and  a  wheelbarrow  load  rnns  from  Futi- 
chenj;  on  tho  Han  tu  Ilonan.  A  branch  lino  alon;;  tlie  vallay  of  the 
Y«llow  river,  through  a  ditlioiill  loess  country,  will  couaeot  tho  Wei 
valley  with  tliis  noTth  and  eouth  Inmk  line,  and  be  eventually  extended 
throngh  Kanau.  Snoh  a  Hue  coinbiDea  both  oommeroial  and  titrat<igia 
advontaji^s,  and  all  ChmeBfl  lines  of  rail  mnst  bo  projected  to  meet 
tho  requirements  both  of  oomnieroe  and  dsfonce,  in  order  that  the  former 
may  pay  for  the  latteV ;  tliey  must  he  de«i|^ed  also  to  meet  th»  wuntH 
of  the  iutornal  trade  of  the  country,  to  develop  it«  leeouroes  and  to  give 
employment  to  the  groatest  numbera,  and  to  increase  her  exports.  They 
alone  can  enable  China  to  make  her  empire  secure,  both  internally  and 
externally;  for  they  alone  can  render  political  and  military  i«fortnx 
poanble  by  bringing  the  diatant  proviocea  under  the  control  of  Pekin, 
the  nervous  centre  of  the  empire.  Without  tliem  provincial  governora 
have  in  tlie  paat,  and  may  again  in  the  future,  defy  the  central 
GovOTDmcut. 

From  Ehavailu  (Huo-lii-hion),  an  important  commercial  centre  Bup- 
pljHng  Shansi,  for  laO  inilc-a  to  SEe-tien,  the  roiid  traverses  the  loeea  liills, 
which  e«tcnd  from  the  Pekin-Kalgan  rood  id  u  soutli-west  diroction  to 
the  Yellow  river,  and  n'hti.-h  are  passable  throughout  this  length  only  by 
the  Great  Contra!  Asian  trade  routo  to  Tai-yuon-fu  and  by  the  Tung- 
kwan,  Ilonan,  i.e.  tbo  VoUow  river  ronlo.  This  loess,  which  extends  for 
about  1400  miles  along  the  Great  Central  A«ian  ronti>.  is,  according  to 
Baron  Kicbthofen,  a  snb-aorial  formation  formed  in  a  mgiou  without  out- 
ward drainage,  ami  tbo  collective  residue  of  uncountable  generations  of 
herbooeoua  plants,  assisted  by  the  large  amount  of  material  which  was 
spread  over  the  prairie  by  wind  and  water,  and  kept  there  by  tho  vegfita- 
tioD.  He  thus  describes  it:— "The  locw  is  a  aolid  but  friublo  <!iirth  of 
brownisli-yt-lluw  oolonr,  and  when  triturated  with  water  not  unlike  loam, 
but  differing  from  it  by  its  highly  pomns  and  tubuhir  Htructtirc:  these 
tubes  are  often  lined  with  a  film  of  lime,  and  ritmify  like  the  roots  of 
plants.  Amongst  the  constituents,  vciy  fine  aund  and  carlionatc  of  lime 
predominate  next  to  tbo  at^illaceouH  bu*iis.  It  spreudit  alike  both  over 
high  and  low  ground,  .tmoollung  off  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  and 
its  ihicknesB  exceeds  often  coneiOerably  1000  feet.  It  is  notstradfiod,  and 
iias  a  tendency  to  vertical  cleavage.  The  loesH  is  full  of  fo«sil  land* 
Hhelte,  and  contains  bones  of  land  quadnipedt^,  but  no  remaiitB  either  of 
marine  or  of  froeh-water  ithcUs.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  requires  tittle 
manure." 

The  road  is  often  rocky,  and  difRcult  for  carts,  but  is  a  good  pack- 
a&imal  rood.    After  rain  some  of  the  inclines  Itecome  next  to  impassable. 

The  first  section  of  low  bills  is  more  densely  peopled  than  tho  western 
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Bection  beyond  the  Shi-tien-men,  and  the  road  over  it,  where  not  rocky, 
is  easy,  the  worst  galliea  and  inolinee  being  met  with  in  the  latter  ;  for 
miles  at  a  stretch  it  ia  nothing  but  a  deep,  winding,  narrow  gully 
(8  to  10  feet  wide,  10  to  50  feet  deep),  bordered  by  perpendionlar  aides; 
nnmerons  are  the  blocks  and  difficalties  one  gets  into  by  meeting  carts  — 
fortunately  for  the  trayeller  not  Tery  many,  otherwise  there  must  be  a 
oomplete  block :  pack  animals  chiefly  use  the  road.  The  loess  hills  are 
so  cut  np  by  nnmberless  ravines  as  to  be  impassable,  ezoept  by  a  few 
tracks.  It  will  now  be  seen  how  the  province  of  Sbansi  is  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  China  to  the  eastwards.  To  its  westward  lies  a  moss  of 
more  rocky  biUs,  passable  only  by  carta  to  the  north-east,  i.e.  towards 
Kbwei-who-cheng,  in  Mongolia,  and  in  no  other  direction  are  they  to  be 
passed  exoept  by  mnle  tracks.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Yellow  river  lies 
a  mass  of  hills.  Those  to  the  north  of  the  city  are  of  loess  similar  to 
those  to  the  eastward,  and  rise  to  heights  of  5000  feet  and  over;  the 
outer  range  ia  rocky.  This  (Shansi)  province  is  very  rich  in  coal  and 
iron,  bnt  does  not  grow  enough  grain  for  its  own  consumption.  To 
develope  its  resources,  the  Nankow  pass  should  be  made  passable  to  carts, 
and  roads  opened  across  the  bills  from  the  Chili  plain  to  Lu-ngan-fu  an(l 
Ptng-yang-fu. 

Tai-ynen-fu,  the  terminus  of  the  first  cart  stage,  is  a  walled  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants,  but  of  no  oommeroial  importanoe,  the  trade-oentrea 
of  the  basin  being  Ping-yau  and  T'ai-ku.  The  succession  of  loess  basins 
or  broad,  fertile  valleys  or  plains  stretching  from  Ta-Tung-fu  in  th» 
north  to  Tung-kwan,  on  the  Yellow  river,  i.  e.  the  basins  of  Tai-chan, 
Hin^chau,  Tai-ynen-fn,  Fing>yang-fu,  Ho-chau,  and  Kiai-chan,  are  im- 
rortant  on  account  of  both  their  mineral  and  vegetable  productions. 
They  are  supposed  to  mark  the  sites  of  ancient  lakes,  through  which  one 
of  the  channels  of  the  Yellow  river  flowed  to  the  sea, 

"Under  s  a  enterprising  government,  the  neighbourhood  of  Ts-tung-fu, 
which  possesses  a  lai^  amount  of  fuel,  is  destined  to  become  an  important 
mannfacturing  centre,  for  lifougolia  ia  a  large  producer  of  raw  material, 
such  as  camels'  hair,  wool  and  bides ;  and  the  region  Ta-tnng,  Hsnen-wha, 
Ealgan,  Khwei-hwa-cheng  is  traversable  by  carts,  and  were  the  Nan- 
kow  pass  passable  to  carls,  Peking  oonld  be  reached  by  it  by  cart  road 
from  Northern  Shansi. 

In  the  Tai-ynen-fu  basin  the  thermometer  in  winter  sinks  to  4°  F., 
and  in  summer  rises  to  96°.  Little  snow  falls ;  a  heavy  fall  is  considered 
a  blessing.  In  January  the  minimam  temperature  ia  abont  4°  F.,  and 
the  maximum  36°.  In  February  it  averages  between  2°  and  45" ;  the 
rise  of  temperature  in  March  is  considerable ;  early  in  April  the  midday 
temperature  is  55°,  and  the  night  minimum  20'.  The  heaviest  rain  falls 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Augnat ;  the  valley  roads  then  become 
practically  olosed,  and  the  Fnen-ho  floods  the  country  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  either  aide. 
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The  port  of  Tat-yuen-fu  ia  Tien-toiu  wbicb  is  reached  hy  river  bom 
Pau-tiug-fu ;  a  cart  road  leads  to  KliwcMtwa-oIieug  aud  Uougolia;  com- 
muiiicnliun  witli  tliu  Yaiig-tBKu  is  hy  Kuifuiig;  Uie  more  dtTuct  txwtU  to 
Ilftu-knu  lend,  thiougli  tliu  hills,  and  nru  rutidL-rcd  iit  times  difliciiU  bj 
snow ;  A  niiiie  mad  leadti  diicct  \>y  Ningshn  to  l^n-cbuu-fu,  nrhich  in 
reached  in  twcotj'-oDo  days,  for  tlirco  of  which  a  desert  is  crossed. 

From  Tai-yucn-ru  to  Piog-yang-fu  is  s.  journey  of  185  niUefl,  don-u 
the  valley  of  the  Fueu-Lo.    The  roads  over  the  loeea  basin  are  narrow 
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gullies,  dmilar  to  thoee  over  the  hille,  with  sleep  iDotinee.  Tho  H«n- 
Ming-ling  |ms»  botireeu  tho  two  basiiis  is  elevated  4000  feet,  the cler ation 
of  Tai-j-nen-fii  being  2260  feet,  and  that  of  Ping-yang-fu  1800  feet. 
E^ng-yang-fu  is  ft  city  of  about  20,000  inhabitants  displaying  no  com- 
iDoicial  activity,  Huo-ohan  carrying  on  tho  more  active  trade.  Traffic 
chiefly  avoids  tho  cart  road  just  described,  and  merchants  prefer  to  eund 
their  goods  across  tho  hills  on  pack  animals  to  gain  the  water-way,  tha 
Wei'bo  and  Grand  canal,  to  Tien-tain.  Within  tho  hills  to  the  eastward 
are  several  thriving  towns;  hsien  cities  are  also  numerous  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yellow  river  to  tie  westward. 

The  Chinese  have  to  sait  proper  nauiee  to  the  limited  number  of 
Boands  expressed  by  their  pictorial  characters.  I  r«jc>iocd  in  the  name 
of  "  Bey'law,"  a  word  having  an  exoellont  meaning,  which  is  everything 
in  China.  At  Ping-yang-fu  I  took  to  Chinese  dress  of  blue  cotton 
leggings,  blouse,  travelling  cap  and  ajiectscles,  and  so  disgiiisoi) 
saved  myself  many  a  mobbing.  Hair,  eyes,  and  tight  clothing,  such 
as  breeches,  must  be  bidden  from  view,  as  they  most  astonish  the 
provincial  Chinese. 

From  Piug-yaog-fu  to  the  important  centre  of  Si-ngan>fa  (elevation 
1700  foot),  the  capital  city  uf  Sheu»!,aud  once  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
ta  2&3  mile^ — elill  over  the  loess ;  the  Yellow  river  is  crossuil  nt  I'nng-kwao, 
93  miles  from  Si-ngan-fu,  or  at  Tai-chin-kwan,  a  few  miles  below  1*0- 
duu'fu.  Tung'kwan  (elevatiuit  1560  feet),  on  the  Ilonan  and  Shousi 
frontier,  ig  odo  of  tho  principal  gates  of  China,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
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nomerona  dynaetio  battiea,  and  m  on  the  main  line  of  traffic  between  east 
and  west,  and  sonth-weet  and  north-east  China.  Situated  amidst  loesB 
narrows,  it  occnpieB  an  important  oommercial  and  military  position. 
North  of  the  Tung-kwan  bend  no  important  oommercial  road  crosses  the 
Tellow  river;  an  nnimportant  traffic  passes  at  Pau-te-ohan  and  Fotoo, 
leading  to  the  Ordos  country.  This  so-oalled  fortress  forms  most  effectually 
the  Eastern  gate  of  Shensi  and  EansD,  and  is  the  key  to  them,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  north-east  provinces  of  China,  to  an  enemy  oconpying  the 
Wei  basin.  The  road  to  Honan-fa  passes  through  an  intricate  loees 
region,  and  is  a  difficult  cart  road  on  this  account. 

The  most  natural  port  for  the  outlet  of  the  trade  passing  through  the 
Tnng-kwan  gate  is  Lao-ho-kan  on  the  Han  river ;  most  of  it  hitherto 
has  taken  one  or  other  of  the  roads  to  Tien-tsin  i.  e.  via  Tai-yuen-fu  and 
Khavailu-hien,  or  by  Tau-kau-chin  and  Ho-nan-fu. 

This  proud  position  of  Tang-kwan,  Baron  Biohthofen  has  pointed 
out,  is  likely  to  be  wrested  from  it  in  the  distant  future  by  the  rise  in 
importance  of  the  area  Ju-chan,  Ho-nan-fu,  and  Hwai-king-fu  so  soon  aa 
railways  are  introduced ;  it  will  then  become  the  gate  of  Central  Asia, 
for  the  Ho-nan-fu  passage  is  the  only  railway  inlet  to  the  north-west ; 
there  is  no  one  possible  further  south,  nor  any  to  the  north,  excepting 
one  perhaps  throngh  Hsuen-hwa-fu,  and  southern  Mongolia,  a  thinly 
inhabited  and  poor  producing  region.  There  being  no  water  oommnnica- 
tion  in  north-west  and  north  China,  including  the  rich  provinoe  of 
Honan,  and  freight  by  land  being  twenty  to  forty  times  more  expensive 
than  it  is  by  water,  we  may  conceive  how  the  advent  of  railways  will 
increase  the  produce  of  Honan,  Shensi,  and  Eanan;  these  provinces 
abound  in  coal  and  probably  in  iron  ore.  The  cost  of  land  transport  at 
present  keeps  trade  down  to  its  lowest  possible  limits.  Coal,  which 
costs  next  to  nothing  at  the  pit's  mouth,  rises  to  seven  taels  per  ton  at  a 
distance  of  60  miles,  and  generally  30  miles  of  land  carriage  equals  the 
cost  of  600  to  800  miles  of  water  carriage. 

After  leaving  Tung-kwan,  a  granite  range  borders  the  road  to  the 
south  at  a  variable  distance  from  it  to  Si-ngati-fu. 

The  provinoe  of  Shensi  now  traversed,  produces  abundance  of  grain, 
and  for  days  around  Si-ngan-fu  the  traveller  passes  through  one  vast 
wheat-field.  Sbansi  exports  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  and  imports  cotton, 
cotton  goods,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  opium;  Shensi  ezohanges  with  her 
these  latter  for  the  former ;  to  Kansu  cotton  and  wheat  are  sent  in 
exchange  for  cotton,  rhubarb,  furs,  skins,  felts,  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Si-ngan-fu  imports  silk  from  Che-kiang  and  Sze-chuen,  tea  from  Kap6 
and  Eonan,  sngar  from  Szc-chnen,  and  sends  these  and  other  merchandise 
on  to  Eanau,  Eashgaria,  Hi  and  Russia,  in  fact,  it  does  a  large  collecting 
and  distributing  trade.  On  the  line  taken,  the  chief  traffic  was  going 
eastwards,  and  oonsisted  of  cotton,  straw  hats,  tobacco,  sheepskins, 
mnles,  &c. 
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Si-ngan-fu  v«s  founded  in  tbe  1 2th  centarj'  im.,  and  ^iuco  Uiun  luu 
safferc'.l  many  TeTorB«e  of  fortuue,  but  it«  pu§itioa  Wtvrevii  the  ci^utnil 
and  wi?fltt^ni  prorinoes  of  Chiua  and  Centn)  AsU  lias  ulwaja  owturod  for 
it  importanoe.  It  vnn  tlie  capital  of  Ohitut  for  2000  yetue  (1 122  11,0.  to 
1127  A.D.).  A  sptinkliiig  of  MuDguls,  Tibetans,  and  Tartan  is  fouud 
amooget  itn  [wpulation.  It  is  a.  lino  city,  with  a  circuit  of  eight  to  ten 
mileu,  lofty  walls,  mnfisire  gateways,  and  wallod  suburbs.  In  it  are 
many  fino  ahcips.  It  eoetns  unrivalled  for  open  drainfi,  and  there  nre 
maau factories  of  dry-earth  mantire  within  its  walls  to  add  to  its  many 
OthOT  odours ;  otherwise  it  is  a  clean  city  with  narrow  streets,  many  of 
wbic^  are  paved.  Carts  pass  with  difiioalty,  but  delays  aro  thought 
nothing  of  in  China. 

The  country  from  Ping-yang-fu  to  Si-ngan-fu  is  an  agrioultnral  oue. 
Ail  utnninU  are  slall-fod,  theio  being  no  grazing.  Livo-stock  does  not 
appear  to  bo  numeroas,  and  oxen,  donkeys,  and  mules  are  chiefly  used 
to  plough.  All  China's  cart  and  pack  animals  come  Iropi  Mongolia, 
Eansu,  and  Western  6hensi.  Cut  off  from  this  supply— and  tiioae 
districts  now  approximately  border  ou  Itosaia — she  would  be  muoh 
oripplod.  Mnlea  do  all  the  trauai>ort  of  North  Chiun  whether  cart  or 
paok;  as  the  north-west  provinces  are  approuobed  ponies  are  sueu 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  mules,  and  in  Kaabgaria  hoisea  and  [xmiu« 
alto^tber  replace  them.  In  the  district  unw  under  consideration,  with 
water  wiUiin  15  feet  of  the  surface,  but  little  irrigation  is  att«mpt«d ; 
hero  and  there  n-Indlusses  worked  by  two  or  four  men  were  seen.  Vil- 
lages with  inns  are  met  with  every  3  or  4  miles  along  the  main  rosd.and 
hsien  towns  evi-ry  10  or  II  milos.  The  masonry  and  architecturo  of  tho 
district  are  in  good  taste;  the  bajjine  and  valleys  aro  crossed  by 
niunoroiis  sunken  ronils,  and  the  loess  hills  on  its  bordor  by  good  mulo 
tracks.  The  Yellow  rivt;r  freezes  in  winter  but  does  not  bear  liuHic,  nor 
do  boats  use  it;  it  is  here  valueless  ns  a  communication ;  cool  is  rafted 
down. 

Tho  diffcrenoe  of  temperatimi  between  Shnnsi  and  .Shensi  is  very 
marked.  About  Tai-ynen-fu  and  Ping-yang-fu  tbe  temperature  n>ae  to 
76"  daily  (April),  and  west  of  the  Yellow  river  to  95°;  as  wo  progr«s»d 
northwards  tbe  temperature  rapidly  sank  again,  aud  at  Iian>cban-fu,  a 
fwttught  later,  it  was  16'  cooler. 

Notwithstanding  its  important  position,  as  a  centre  of  communica- 
tions, tii-ngan-fu  is  rather  inaccessible  by  good  roads.  Westward  of 
UtHian  oxtonds  a  bolt  of  bills,  crossod  only  by  mule  roads,  and  to  get  to 
Uau-kau,  on  tho  Yanglsze,  the  best  way  from  tii-Dgnn-fu  is  to  return 
eastward  to  Tung-kwan,  and  by  cart  road,  viil  Monan  to  Fan-chcng  aud 
thence  by  boat.  This  is  the  only  cart  road  to  Han-kau.  Tbo  best  mule 
road  keeps  up  tbo  Wei  valley  to  Pau-ki-bsicn  (availablo  for  carts  so  far), 
and  tlienco  acioas  tho  hills  to  llan-chong  (the  great  Ssoohuon  rotid)i 
whence  Uan-kau  is  reached  by  river.    Tho  foot  post,  which  reaches 
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Ilan-kan  in  twenty  days,  takes  the  cart  road  to  Fancheng  (550  miles;, 
■whence  it  is  eeven  days  on  by  river.  A  mule  road  also  goeo  to  King- 
t*e-kwan  or  Ting-tse-kwan  (330  miles),  and  thence  by  boat  to  Han-kau 
(seven  days).  Traders  prefer  this  ronte  on  account  of  its  shortness  and 
cheap  freights.  The  boat  journey  up  from  Han-kan  to  Han-ohung  takes 
five  months  in  sumraer,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it 
takes  two  and  a  half  months. 

The  down  journey  takes  twenty  days  under  favom^ble  circum- 
Htanoes,  and  may  occupy  as  much  as  two  months.  The  river  is  at  times 
too  swift,  at  others  too  low,  or  the  boats  top-heavy,  or  the  wind  un- 
favourable. It  is  a  hot  summer  journey,  and  the  land  journey  is  more 
certain.  The  cart  road  vift  Honan,  Nan-yang-fii,  &c,  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  any  other  route.  During  the  summer  months  only  small 
steamers  could  reach  Fan-cheng,  or  Lao-ho-kau,  60  miles  above  it. 

The  hills  between  the  valleys;of  the  Wei  and  the  Tang-tazft-kiang  are 
granitic  and  rocky  throughont.  Those  towards  Lan-chan-fn  are  chiefly 
loesB.  This  town  can  be  reached  either  by  Pin-cbau,  the  road  taken, 
or  by  Tsin-ohau,  farther  west,  Trhence  an  indifferent  cart  road  (travelled 
by  Sosnofsky)  aod  a  more  direct  mule  road  lead  there.  The  road  to 
Tsin-ohau  is  fit  for  carts  only  to  a  few  miles  west  of  Fang-tsiang-hsien, 
from  wbenoe  it  is  a  mule  road. 

The  great  harrier  of  communication  with  the  south  has  ever  been 
the  Tsing-ling-shan  range,  which,  stretching  westward,  joins  on  with 
the  mountainous  region  of  Eoko-nor.  Sixteen  hundred  years  ago  on 
artificial  road  was  opened  across  it  to  Han-chung-fu,  which  is  still  the 
only  practicable  route  between  the  north  of  China  and  the  province 
of  Sze-chnen.  To  the  south-east,  however,  a  natural  road  opens  into  the 
Tan-ho  valley,  which  falls  into  the  Han  at  Lao-ho-kau.  It  establishes 
an  easy  communication  with  the  whole  of  south-east  China,  and  will 
enable  railway  communication  to  be  opened  between  the  Wei  and  Han 
valleys,  and  to  the  Tang-tsze-kiang,  This  natural  highway  will,  as 
pointed  out  by  Baron  Bichthofen,  prove  of  great  fnture  importance. 

From  Si-ngan-fo,  Lan-ohau-fu,  the  capital  of  Eansu,  was  reached  in 
twelve  days,  travelling  over  a  difGoult  hilly  country,  the  road  crossing 
heights  of  8000  and  10,000  feet,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
being  at  an  elevation  of  6000  to  7000  feet.  The  distance  is  449  miles. 
The  road  is  at  times  a  fine  highway,  100  feet  wide;  at  others  for  miles 
and  miles  8  to  10  feet  wide,  and  running  in  deep  gullies  in  the  loess. 
It  is  practically  suited  for  one  line  of  cart  trafSo  only.  Many  of  the 
inolines  are  very  steep.  Cart  roads  lead  from  Lan-chau,  to  Kami ;  to 
Si-ning  (nine  days'  journey),  whence  the  trade  route  goes  to  Lhassa ;  to 
Tsin-ohau  in  the  Wei  valley,  and  round,  westward  of  the  Yellow  river, 
by  the  desert  and  Mongolian  route  on  to  Peking  (1300  milos).  Uule 
roads  exist  in  plenty.  The  Mohammadan  rebellion  lasted  for  seventeen 
years,  and  as  its  result  the  whole  country  traveiaed  from  Si-ngan-fa  is 
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ftepopuUtcd  and  its  Tillagos  do8tn>yc<l.  A  fuw  of  the  wallod  towns 
slono  escaped.  Out  of  fifteen  millioDB  of  inlinbitact*  bofon  it  took  pUco 
only  one  to  two  milUoos  probably  now  rotnain.  No  coofidonce  boa  j'ot 
ntamed  to  tlio  people,  for  it  ia  fourteen  years  dnco  tko  rebellion  ceased. 
«nd  the  groaler  part  of  tha  land  is  etill  nntilled.  The  UohaminadanA 
are  still  fnared ;  they  are  braver  than  tbo  "  Heathen  Chiuee "  who  ia 
demoraliaed  tnura  or  lew  by  opinm-emokiDg.  The  rebellion  was  not  put 
down,  as  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  provrees  of  the  CUiiiese  soldier}', 
but  by  bribery,  alarving  the  garrisons  out,  and  the  dislribulion  of 
buttona  of  rank  to  the  Mohaummdwi  Akhuns  or  leaders.  The  mission- 
aries  ittate  that  the  accoiiiita  of  the  rebellion  given  to  th(>m  by  the 
CbiueBe  who  wore  partakers  in  it  reud  like  extraols  from  the  book  of 
Joshua;  500  heutlicn  would  fly  at  tliu  sigbt  of  ouo  Muhanimndan ; 
terror  scir^  thcin,  and  they  were  sLiughterud,  man,  womnn,  and  child. 
Consequently  the  only  cart  lino  of  oominiiniuatiou  from  the  Wei  valley 
to  Lun-chuii,  thp  ititcrmediute  luse  of  nperatioiis  towanU  Kashgnria,  for 
loQ  miles  posses  through  u  dojiopnlaled  and  I'gr  several  hundred  miles 
an  untillcd  oountry,  over  hills  up  to  10,000  feet  high,  having  soil  of  loesx, 
alippcry  in  wot  wenther,  with  rivore  runoing  in  deep  galliw,  and  with 
a  Mohammadan  population  on  either  flank  holding  their  heathen  brothers 
in  no  estimation. 

The  eneo  with  which  the  loeaa  soil  ia  tilled,  and  the  readinesa  with 
which  it  gives  good  crops  without  msnoro,  other  than  a  top  dreijsiug  of 
its  own  dust,  has  enabled  a  considerable  ]K>rtiun  of  the  Wei  bnein  to  bo 
(ecultivated.  Although  no  villages  were  seen,  many  equnre  miles  of 
fine  whe*t  cmrercd  tlie  itoil  for  many  miles  after  leaving  Si-Dgan-fu. 

A  railroad  is  neccseary  to  bring  Lan-ohau'fu  into  ccunmtinication 
with  Ri-ngan<fu;  it  wilt  lie  a  diflioult  and  somewhat  costly  undertaking 
for  about  200  miles  of  the  distance.  The  Wei  valtoy  itaclf  is  800 
miles  from  Pekin.  The  mandarins  on  tho  borders  of  the  empire  do 
much  ns  they  like,  and  the  city  bears  a  bad  name  for  all  Si>rt8  of  iniquity 
— lying,  thieving, opium-smoking, and  sodomy;  female  children  are  sold 
aa  8Ia^'<cB,  and  bring,  if  g>x>d- looking,  50  tack  each;  they  eventually 
booome  the  concubioos  of  tho  family.  Opium-moking  seema  to  dull 
family  aSection,  and  causes  women  and  female  children  to  bo  looked 
upon  as  to  much  property  only.  During  the  rebellion  cannibalism  was 
practised  pretty  universally.  The  above-named  vioes  are  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  better  classes,  and  indeed  of  all.  Government  in  China 
is  very  docontialiscd  by  reason  of  want  of  interoommnni cation,  and 
though  the  advancement  of  a  province  much  depends  on  the  honesty 
and  capability  of  local  governors,  yet  the  life  led  by  a  maudarin  in  tho 
remote  parts  must  lead  to  sensuality  and  laziness.  They  have  no  interest 
except  that  of  mitkiug  money  during  their  three  yearsof  nfficc.no  sports, 
no  modem  liter>ktun>,  -kc.  They  know  littlo  about  their  districts,  for  to 
obaerro  too  minutely  would  be  wanting  in  dignity. 
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Theee  conaiderations  will  give  some  idea  of  Cbina'a  position  in 
Eansu,  and  jet  its  capital  is  1300  miles  from  TTrumtsi,  the  adminis- 
trative  and  strategic  oentre  of  the  Sin-kiang  provinoe,  or  Eaahgaria. 
The  Great  Wall  at  Eia-3ru-kwan  lies  still  500  miles  to  its  northward, 
over  a  still  depopulated  and  devastated  oonntiy,  with  its  richest  oaais 
alone  yet  brought  under  recultiTalion.  Therefore  I  have  concluded  that, 
unless  China  improve  her  oommnQications  by  running  Btrat«gio  railways, 
the  country  bordering  Bussia  up  to  the  Yellow  river  and  the  Great  Wall, 
must  fall  to  her  whenever  she  wanta  it. 

Travelling  over  clay  hills,  a  depopulated,  untilled,  treeless  country, 
with  poor  inns,  the  dust  ankle  deep,  at  times  whirled  In  clouds  overhead, 
obstruoting  all  view,  is  soaroely  pleasant ;  but  it  is  lucky  for  the  traveller 
if  it  be  dust  only  that  he  has  to  contend  againet,  and  not  the  mud  and 
swollen  streams  that  result  from  a  moderate  rain.  The  wa(«r  throughout 
the  district  is  brackish,  but  I  think  wholesome. 

Let  us  eutei  into  a  few  more  details. 

After  crossing  the  Wei  river  at  Hsien-Tang-Hsien,  where  it  is 
150  yu'ds  wide,  flowing  in  a  flat  sandy  bed  500  yards  wide,  by  a  rongh 
wooden  pile  bridge,  the  loess  districts  traversed,  often  nndnlating  and 
richly  cultivated  (wheat,  poppy,  abundantly  grown),  in  70  miles  gains 
an  elevation  of  4700  feet,  and  becomes  worn  into  a  mass  of  huge,  terraced, 
and  cultivated  hills.  Passing  through  Fin-chau  (elevation  2620  feet) 
and  Fin-liang-hsien  (  elevation  4450  feet),  shortly  before  reaching  Hwa- 
ting-shien  (230  miles,  elevation  6000  feot),  beyond  which  lies  the  water- 
parting  of  Eansn,  the  character  of  the  country  changes,  and  rock 
becomes  prevalent.  Caves  are  numerous  in  the  steep  loess  cli&  along 
the  whole  route,  but  the  majority  are  unoccupied  j  they  are  often  very 
deep,  and  constructed  in  tiers,  the  upper  tiers  being  reached  by  ladders 
or  steep  steps  cut  in  the  nearly  perpendicular  rock.  Such  cave  dwellings 
are  lasting,  and  impervious  to  changes  of  temperature.  Sheep-grazing 
is  generally  plentiful,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  are  now  for 
the  first  time  seen  in  any  numbers.  The  country  so  far  presents  few 
difficulties  to  the  oonstruction  of  a  railway ;  its  difBculties  now  increase. 

The  cart  road  bifiircates  at  Hwa-ting-hsien,  one  branch  leading  to 
Lan-chaa>fu,  the  other  via  Kn-yuen  to  Ning-sha-fu.  The  gradients  on 
the  latter  are  easy,  no  high  range  being  crossed  by  it,  and  it  may  give 
the  best  line  for  a  railway  to  Lau-ohan-fu.  From  Ning-sha  a  cart  track 
leads  to  Peking,  keeping  west  of  Alashan  and  the  Yellow  river. 

Beyond  Hwa-ting-hsien,  on  the  Lan-chau-fu  road,  the  watershed  of 
the  Yellow  and  Wei  river  is  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  8700  feet;  from 
it  nothing  but  barren  hills  are  seen  to  run  east  and  west,  and  to  the  front 
lie  a  series  of  ridges  rising  the  one  above  the  other.  Between  these 
ridges,  hidden  from  view,  occur  the  cultivated  valleys.  Hence  to  Lan- 
ohau-fn  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  hilly.  The  ascent  is 
gradual  to  Hwa-ting-hsien  if  the  valleys  be  followed.    Beyond  Lung-to- 
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haien,  243  miles,  the  Mlb  travetwd  Wotno  mora  intricate  and  out  of  cul- 
tivntioa;  tbey  offer,  however,  no  great  difficulty  to  thi  ooQHtmcfion  of  n 
litM  of  milw«y.  A  tunnel  Ihroo  miles  lonj*,  chiefly  through  loww,  would  be 
reqnirod  to  connect  the  valleyx  of  the  King-ho  and  that  in  which  Long- 
to-haien  lies.    About  Kho-ja-pn,  288  miles,  lh«  hilt  torraoM  coaaed  to  be 
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coltivated  for  want  of  cultivators  ouly.  Thence  the  country  to  IIui> 
ning-hffien  is  hilly,  with  narrow  and  shallow  vulioya  uud  alroauia 
running  in  deep  gullies;  also  di^pupuht ted  and  genor^ly  uuoultivated ; 
altout  Shi-guD-i,  347  milee,  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  treeless  flat 
TallcyH,  fruin  half  a  u)Ue  to  a  milu  broad,  bordcrod  by  tret:l«.«8  luLfW  liills, 
with  »lopo«  more  or  lees  ntocp  ("up  to  45°),  rising  lOOO  to  luOO  tctit  ovvv 
tbeirTalloys  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  eimilar  or  narrower 
TaUeys,  or  ravines.  The  streams,  of  no  size  (except  when  in  flood,  when 
they  are  dangerous  to  crofis),  flow  in  deep-cut  bod«  with  porpeudicular 
aides  into  which  open  iiimilar  ravines,  cutting  up  the  valleys  and  making 
movements,  except  under  the  border  hills,  difficult.  Some  of  the  hill- 
sides are  t«rraoed,  othcra  not. 

Aii-ting-haien,  370  miles,  the  junction  of  three  valleys,  is  one  *  of  tho 

granaries  of  Lan-chaii-fii ;  more  life  ^as  Heuii  lu  tliis  valley  than  iu  the 

othon  traversed,  and  many  of  its    ruined   villages  were  re-occupied 

ID  pftrtu      It  contain^Ml    fewer  walled   and    defensive  encloaureit  than 

bad  bocD  hitherto  met  with,  showing  the  greater  amount  of  eecurity 

,  that  is  felt  th«re.     Valleys  one  milo  broad,  like  that  in  which  An-ting- 

lltuaD  lies,  are  rare,  and  arc   rcAched   by  croasing   hills  Be])aiated  by 

tnUTOW  and  intorsectod  ravines.     From  the  ridges  one  sees  nothing  but 

iraves  of  hills,  rising  one  over  the  other,  beyond  the  immediato  valleys 

*  Ita  other  graniulc*  Hrn  the  Tin  and  the  Si-ning  vallay^ 
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below.  Tlie  moat  difBcuIt  section  of  the  road  lies  between  Eho-ja-pn 
&ud  Ean-saU'dien,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Goal  is  plentiful  along  the 
whole  line  and  coats  from  300  cash  to  1000  cash  (1500  cash  =  1  tael) 
the  picnl  (133^^  Ibe,),  according  to  the  distance  it  has  to  be  carried.  No 
iron  was  heard  of,  and  that  in  use  came  from  the  vicinitj  of  Han-kan. 
With  a  dr;  air  and  not  too  rigorous  temperature,  the  district  traversed 
must  be  a  Tory  healthy  one. 

Snow  lies  in  the  Lan-chau  valley  till  April,  and  sheep-skina  are  in 
wear  till  the  beginning  of  May,  and  at  this  season  the  thermometer  in 
the  deserts  northward  of  Lan-cban  will  read  aa  low  as  5°  F.  The  winter 
nights  about  Lan-chau  are  very  cold,  water  freezing  in  a  room  warmed 
by  a  fire,  but  the  sun  is  always  warm,  and  in  a  sunny  room  no  fire  is 
required  at  midday.  The  summer  heat  is  not  ezoesBive,  mazimnm 
of  95°  in  the  shade  in  August,  and  the  nights  are  always  cocL  Thnnder- 
storms  occur  in  June  and  July,  and  are  followed  by  two  months  of  rain, 
Angnst  and  September.  Little  rain  &11b  at  other  aeasons,  and  although 
the  agricolturist  generally  gets  enongh  for  his  crops,  famines  are  of 
periodical  occurrence  in  Kansu. 

Lan-chau-fu  (elevation  6500  feet)  is  comparatively  a  fine  city  of, 
it  is  said,  40,000  houses.  It  has  some  fine  shops.  The  Roman  Oatholios 
in  the  city  number  60 ;  in  the  neighbourhood  200,  and  in  Eansa  2400. 
Tobacco  is  largely  grown  and  exported.  The  Yellow  river  is  here 
250  feet  wide,  with  a  rapid  current,  and  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  twenty- 
two  boats.  loe  covers  it  from  November  to  February,  during  wbicb 
season  carts  cross  it. 

.  Direct  Russian  trade  reaches  this  point ;  it  flourishes  at  Urga,  Eobdo, 
and  XJliasButai,  where  merchants  are  established  and  have  opened 
shops.  ^Vbeu  I  was  in  Lan-ehau,  twenty  oart-loads  of  Russian  goods, 
with  six  merchants,  one  of  whom  bad  his  wife  with  him,  had  just  arrived 
from  Tomsk,  ooming  by  Biisk,  Eobdo,  to  Sn-ohau-fu,  on  camels,  and 
thence  on  carts.  Bussiaus  here  work  by  their  own,  and  not  Chinese 
agency.  Mr.  Splingeard,  a  Belgian  and  a  Chinese  mandarin,  is  stationed 
at  So-cban-fu  to  conduct  all  dealings  with  Rnssiau  traders, and  prevents 
indirtet  taxation  being  levied.  This  is  the  only  way  of  preventing  the 
mandarins  from  "squeezing"  the  traders.  They  will,  unless  we  take 
the  necessary  measures,  probably  drive  British  goods  from  Kansu  and 
Shensi ;  for,  although  a  foreign  cnstoms  order  should  pass  these  free  of 
"lekin"  to  Han-kau,  yet  imposts  are  imposed  by  delays,  stamping 
invoices,  opening  bales  to  ooont  goods,  &a.,  so  vexatious  as  to  force  the 
boatmen  to  pay  the  unjust  demands. 

I  will  now  give  a  short  description  of  Kansu  and  its  borders.  The 
province  itself  comprises  the  best  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Tangut,  which  was  destroyed  by  Chenghiz.  Its  billy  western  districts 
submitted  to  China  about  1700.  The  Tangutans  resemble  gipsies,  and 
are  zeslons  Buddhists. 
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From  tlic  EHnitu-Til>C'Utn  lionler,  about  Si-ning,  Etimlmm,  Lnbrong,  to 
tbe  weatwnTi],  Ihvre  Arc  no  vill»gi>H,  btii}  the  conntiy  ie  t)ior«  occnpied  by 
nomad  Tibotane,  who  supply  many  mnlcs  to  this  part  of  China.  Tho 
Chinese  Inland  Miseion  propoeo  to  open  Btations  on  the  Tibetan  bonier. 
The  country  from  theneo  to  i jIsssr  is  doecribod  as  n  grftdiinl  hut  undulating 
alopo  up  to  the  water-parting,  and  thonoQ  h  grediml  nndiilating  desoent 
to  iilaasa:  the  main  ronte  poasea  through  Si-ning,  and  cannot  be  very 
diSioult,  fur  an  old  TibetAn  woman,  who  desci'ibod  it  as  above,  went  tliero 
and  buck  by  it  in  five  months,  walking  nit  the  way.  Hue  baa  given  an 
excellent  account  of  it.  Prejevalski  has,  I  think,  too  hastily  thrown 
discredit  ou  the  works  of  this  talented  Jesuit,  to  the  pertinency  of  whoBO 
remarks,  and  to  tho  aconnioy  of  whoso  obeerTations,  wht-novcr  and 
wherever  I  h«v<!  lioim  able  to  test  tbem,  I  desire  to  pay  tribute.  The 
mandarins  use  the  Ohontu-ISathang,  the  official  route,  dt^scribed  by  Hiio 
M  a  very  difficult  and  aiduona  one.  Tsaidam  and  tho  country  to  the  oast 
of  Sn-chaa  are  inhabited  by  Buddhists,  Mongols,  and  Kalmucks.  At 
Eoko-nor  are  fonnd  Chinese,  Mongols,  Tibetans,  Ac,  a  mixture  of  races  ; 
indeed  tho  population  of  Tibet  seems  to  be  centred  about  the  frontier 
of  EansTt  and  tho  Sampn  valley. 

To  the  westward  of  the  line  Liang-cbau  to  Su-chau  Mongol.i  aro 
found  of  tho  Shara  Ug&rah  and  H^ra  tJgunth.  The  inhubitantii  of 
Kanau  itM-lf  ate  not  purely  Ohineee,  and  northward  of  Lun-cliau  tho 
ohango  in  tho  facial  features  of  tho  people  l>ecutiies  mai  ked ;  tlio  nose 
becomes  larger  and  more  prominent,  the  eyes  more opou, and  the  general 
c-xpressiou  more  pleasing  to  l)io  European  eye.  Severul  of  tho  border 
tribes  have  their  BjMcial  rulers  and  their  special  laws. 

Wo  thus  see  how  Uie  Cliinese  have  drireu  a  wi-dge  into  Contral 
Asia,  between  alien  jx^oples  and  culonised  it,  so,  as  it  wert^  to  form  a  road 
for  conquest  and  commcrco  to  rea^h  it.  It  is  the  natural  lino  of  inter- 
communication between  tho  extreme  east  and  west,  only  readily  acoea- 
sible  by  tho  natutn)  inlets  givi.'n  by  Kuljn,  tho  Black  Irtish  valley  and 
the  pMUgea  between  its  nciglibouring  niountnins,  T.i  strengthen  tho 
podtion  tho  Great  Wall  wa»  carried  to  Eia-yu-kwan  beyond  Su-ohan-fu, 
at  a  distance  of  600  miles  from  Lan-chau-fu,  and  ovcry  exertion  has 
been  made  by  China  in  all  ngcs  (for  2000  years,  Ilan  dynasty)  to  retain 
])uaaes8iou  of  it,  for  she  understands  ita  military  value.  .. 

In  1757,  the  Peh-la  and  Nan-lu,  tho  great  arteries  to  the  north  and 
HOUth  of  the  Tian  Shan,  wore  added  to  it.  Tho  late  Mohammadan  rebel- 
lion robbed  Chimt  not  only  of  the  Kaehgarian  roads,  but  also  of  tho 
greater  portions  of  tho  province  of  Kaneii  and  that  of  Slicnsi  to  Ning-hla 
and  Si-ugau-fu.  This  wedge,  from  a  political  and  strategical  point  of 
view,  ia  of  extreme  importsncu  to  China,  yet  with  what  a  loose  hold 
does  sho  hold  it  1  it  may  slip  from  her  group  any  day !  To  strengthen 
her  pottition  liere,  China  must  run  u  rjiilwiiy  throngh  it  M  already 
pointed  out,  bnt  which  cannot  bo  too  often  repeated. 
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To  the  nortli  nnd  nortli-eaet  of  tlio  line  Hua-ting,  Ping-liaug,  Kid, 
lies  an  nudulaiing  plaleati,  cney  to  travonr,  now  depopulated,  bat  in 
former  yeara  fairly  covorod  with  towns  and  villagefl.  To  the  westward 
of  Ning-sbft  the  roade  aro  passable  by  pack-animals  only  to  Ting-uoD,  th« 
seat  of  a  Mongol  king.  From  Ting-neu  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
Groai  Wall  is  an  easy  counliy  to  Lau-chau  and  Po-loe.  travereuble  by 
carta;  in  part,  desert.  To  Die  sowtli  and  westward  of  the  great  Central 
Asian  Irude  route  described  H^'S  a  hilly  outintry,  traversed  by  mule- 
tracke,  and  which  extends  to  Iho  cart  road  pasBitig  from  Tsin-chan  by 
Fn-chiang,  King-uen,  Kung-iJiatig,  Titao  to  Lnu-chaii-fii.  Tiiera  ore 
Muslim  centres  about  Ho-chii,  Si-ning,  Solar,  and  Tsin-chau. 

To  tho  westward  of  the  line  Tsiu-chau  to  Lan-cban  are  the  rocky 
hills  separating  China  from  Tibet.  Mule-roads  are  plentiful  in  tbem  to 
the  vioiDity  of  Chau-i,  the  reaidence  of  a  Tibetan  prince  (Tang) ;  to 
Lahrang  LlamaKery;  to  Suin-liwa,  in  wbioh  neighbourhood  live  Salor 
Turks;  to  Bayar  Sing,  Eunbum  Lamasery,  Sic,  all  Til>otan  looalities. 
The  roads  to  Lhaesa  via  Si-ning  from  Lanchan,  I'ing-fimg-bsien,  and 
Linng-chnn  are  of  importance,  as  Lhasea  is  the  Mecca  of  tlio  Buddhist 
religion,  the  reaoitof  strangers  from  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  and 
where  collect  Kalmuks,  Mongols,  Tatars  and  traders  from  Ladakh, 
Kashmir,  and  Nepal— a  centre  of  communications,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 
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From  Lau-cbau-fu,  Su-chan-fu,  distant  432  miles,  was  reached  iu 
sixteen  daj-a'  travelling  in  May.  The  road  passes  twice  over  heights  of 
8000  to  SOOO  feet  by  suuh  gradual  ascents  and  descents  as  to  be  un- 
noticed. It  traverses  a  narrow  wedge  of  cultivation  between  the  inhabited 
Nan-shau  Mountains  on  its  one  aide  and  the  desert  on  the  other  for  a 
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INVt  of  this  distance ;  for  tb«  roat  it  rniiB  over  a  barren  salt  plain  or 
amoflfCBt  low  iiilla.  There  are  no  p;reat  difficulties  of  topography  mat 
with  lik-ilj  ta  trouble  mncli  the  railway  eu{;iuetir;  soil  of  aand,  ^raTel, 
day,  and  loess  are  met  with. 

Lot  ns  now  give  a  few  details  of  the  rontc.  From  Lan>chau  th« 
road,  taking  one  lino  of  cart  traffic,  aflor  croMung  tbo  river  on  the  bridge 
of  boats,  tibortly  loaves  tlie  valley,  and  traveming  n  irerica  of  cnltivated 
valleys  separated  by  low  necks  and  kunlered  by  cliffs  of  clay,  gains  the 
fertile  and  txtensivo  Ping-fang  vftll<iy.  From  Ping-fang  a  cart-road 
loads  to  ISi-ning,  it  populrms  and  fertile  distrioton  the  road  to  Uiassa,  and 
ivhence  (from  Kunbtim  Lamasery)  caravans  leave  yearly  for  Tibet. 
Continuing  up  the  valloy,  at  Oh«n-chiong  (elevation  9100  feet),  81  miles, 
Hm  Kng-fang  river  is  croestd  and  tbe  Wu-ao-ling  po^s  (elevation 
990O  feet)  over  the  Nan-flban  range,  the  watershed  of  the  country, 
traversed  by  long  gradients  of  1  in  12  to  I  in  15.  Winding  thenoe 
through  clay  hills,  by  grassy  valleys  and  narrow  raviiica  pent  in  by 
steep  and  lofty  snow-olad  hilla,  rising  13,000  feet  and  over,  with  their 
lower  slopes  crowned  by  the  Great  Wall  to  the  north,  tho  extensive 
plain  of  tlie  Lian  Gobi  or  Little  Gobi,  called  by  Prejovalsld  tbe  Ala-ahnn 
plain,  is  reached,  at.  the  soutbem  extremity  of  whioli,  and  at  the  junction 
of  two  im)K)Ttaiit  gorges,  lies  tbe  town  of  Ku'lang-bsien  (elevation 
690O  foot,  dietauco  138  niiica).  Its  position  is  one  of  commercial  and 
strategic  importance.  The  bills  of  Eansn  are  now  practically  left 
bohind.  The  plain  is  in  places  very  fertile,  in  others  barren;  over  tho 
former  the  road  often  runs  tlimngb  loess,  or  over  a  rich  sandy  clay  soil, 
and  in  the  latter  over  stony  gravel  or  sand  or  a  spongy  salt  soiL  Its 
cultivated  and  cnltnrablo  portions  (leaving  the  Gobi  desert  out  of  con- 
sideration) oxoocd  in  extent  tbe  barren  stretches.  It  is  a  plain  well 
watered,  and  of  great  extent  and  possibilities.  Its  ooaes  are  most  fertile. 
In  July  tho  boat  renders  travelling  by  day  very  trying,  Tho  Great 
Wall  is  hero  of  mud,  six  to  eight  feet  high  and  but  a  few  feet  tbiok;  it 
is  often  wanting. 

A  cart  road  loads  to  Ning-sha,  twelve  days  distant.  All  tho  villages 
are  in  nins,  and  ruined  brmsteads  with  attached  low  mud  towers  arc 
closely  dotted  over  tho  fcrtilo  plain,  mncb  of  which  lies  untilled. 

Liang-cban,  180  miles  (oJovation  5050  foet),  is  an  important  walled 
town  of  20,000  to  S0,000  inhabitants;  the  direct  roads  fh>m  Shansi  and 
Chili  reach  Kansu  here.  The  direct  road  to  Tai-yiien-fu  takes  20  days, 
and  posses  through  Kwang-wu  and  Yutin ;  stages  or  villages  are  met 
with  along  it  at  distances  of  25  milest.  Tbn  usttnl  road  taken  to  Peking 
goca  by  Ta-taitig.  Kwang-wu,  the  Bumaii  Oatholic  station  and  bisboprio 
north  of  Ut.  40',  across  Ordos  to  Pan-to,  and  so  on  to  Kwei-hwa-obeug, 
and  Ilsucnhwiu  It  ia  a  cart  rrutd,  but  tents  must  be  taken  for  desert  use. 
Tboro  is  a  direct  roud  also  to  Ning-sbn,  siiitiKl  to  carts.  It  skirts  tho 
hills,  leaving  them  to  the  left.    A  caravan  camol  route  also  nins  vi* 


Ning-ftha,  Pau-to  to  Siroi-wha-chotig,  i.  n.  Hue's  ronto  approximately. 
Tliis  rout©  ia  alao  said  to  run  00  milos  or  two  day§  norlli  of  Ning-sfaa 
through  Fu-ma-fu  (?Din-jnian-ing  of  Prejevalski).  By  it  Peking  is  reached 
in  oO  to  55  days.  Tents  are  rMjuired.  Orawt  is  always  found  in  aoffident 
quantity  except  for  two  days  when  crossing  sauJLiila,  Wella  are  met 
with  nt  interraU;  generdUy  speaking  an  iinmi-ntiit  prain«  ia  creased; 
provisions  of  grain  niuet  Iw  carried;  the  3Iongots  iilnng  the  route  arft 
shy  of  EuTvipeiinB.  They  pasture  largo  numbers  of  Eheep,  cuttle,  aud 
horses.  The  spring  of  the  year  Is  well  suited  for  the  journoy,  but  tliu 
cold  of  winter,  altliongh  severe,  is  preferable  to  the  heat  of  suromor. 

Aft«r  leaving  Lanohau  little  traffic  was  met  with,  and  the  pigs  in 
the  mined  villages  weie  as  nnmeroua  as  the  tnon  to  ho  foiiud  in  the  few 
huta  reoocupied  l>y  them,  A  few  Chinamen  alono  occupy  the  cultivated 
wotlge ;  ooat  ia  abundant  and  cheap,  200  cash  the  picul  in  the  Ping-fang 
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and  Eulang-haicn  basins.  Millets  form  the  main  harrests  of  the  country, 
and  are  sown  in  May.  Beans  are  largely  grown,  and  bean  cake  ex- 
jKirtcd.  Grajics  grow  plentifully  and  produce  excellent  wino  (not  made, 
except  hy  the  prieuta).  During  the  winter  the  tlicrmomctor  sinks  to 
S'  F.,  and  diuiiig  the  summer  rises  to  Sfo"  F.  Very  little  rain  or  snow 
Falls,  and  the  clitnate  of  Kaneu  is  very  dry,  eepeoially  from  Octolfer  to 
Iday;  the  country  is  vciy  healthy,  and  there  are  few  illne'sea  esoept 
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thb  proTtuti1)k>  mies  of  small>pox,  &c.  A  Lurarite  1>ULoprto  luts  been 
estal<lii»bn<l  here  for  eight  y«are,  niid  (huir  couvurts  aruuiid  tlio  city 
Dumber  some  600  suuts.  They  bavo  Btatione  at  Kun-ohuo,  Hi,  Eanligar, 
and  nlong  the  Yellow  river,  beisidefl  niitn«roTi8  others  along  tbo  Tuiit« 
tkkcti.  1  foimd  tlie  Cliino^e  Inland  Mission  firmly  cstuliliahed  along  IIiQ 
route  taken,  ami  doing  an  heroic  work  as  fur  ae  Lan-chaii-fii.  Tlicy 
work  for  "Lo^'e,"  and  are  diserving  of  the  support  of  »1I ;  they  iilioiild 
join  Lands  with  the  Araerioan  Slisaionaries  of  Armenia  and  Azarbeijan, 
who  are  excellent  Titrki  ecbuUrs,  and  establish  joint  etntione  ia  Kneh- 
gtuia,  where  both  langiiagoa  are  needed  by  them.  The  pmiple  btre  aro 
doecribed  u  escoseivcly  poor,  and  ti-ithout  heart;  there  aro  do  markets 
for  the  produce  of  the  country.  They  aro  gonorally  inoffonsive.  and 
giveo  to  no  special  evil  practicoe;  tbo  police  aro  coDHidcrud  to  bo  the 
gTeat«Rt  thieveH.     Few  shoop  or  cattle  woro  soen. 

The  country  northward  of  Liaog-ohau  is  practically  a  plain,  across 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  run  good  roads  or  railroads.  The  width  of 
Uiu  culfivated  portions  in  vuriable,  and  the  general  obaracieristios  of 
the  fertile  portions  aro  clay  soil,  with  detadied  walled  farmsteads  and 
small  villages,  often  in  ruins,  dotled  here  and  there;  irrigation  by 
6lrenm«  from  the  giiows  of  the  mountains  to  tho  south  is  geueral  and 
extensive;  grains,  poppy,  beans,  Ac,  are  grown.  Bhiibarb  grows  in  tho 
hills;  coat  abounds  also  in  them :  that  in  use  in  the  towns  and  villages 
is  coal  dust,  which,  mixed  wiih  clay,  is  an  economical  and  good  fuel. 
The  desert  tracks  are  gravelly  or  sandy,  and  heavy  for  carts.  Tbo 
deserted  lands  around  soine  of  iho  ruined  villages  are  full  of  pheasants  of 
mi^ificent  plumage.  Tho  country  along  the  south-east  border  of  tho 
Mongolian  plateau — Alashan,  Ordos,  &c. — is  described  by  Utio  and 
Prcjevslsky.  I'he  Lazarite  mi^ouarii:s  who  have  traversed  it  give  a 
better  account  of  its  cliuiato  than  Prejevalsky. 

Enn-cbau,  our  eleventh  stage  from  Lou-ohau,  and  distant  from  it 
313  miles,  ia  elevated  5300  feet,  and  contains  from  15,000  to  20,000 
iDhabitants.  Moravsoe  within  tho  walls  rc'uder  it  nobeatthy,  and  croup 
ia  rcry  provalcnt.  It  is  tbo  hcod-juarlcrs  of  a  military  district,  with  a 
fair  trade.  'J  here  aro  360  ChnstiaDS  here.  Its  opium  is  of  noted  quality, 
and  costs  100  cash  the  tacl  weight.  Coot-minos  aro  five  days'  journey 
distant;  coal  dust  costs  100  cash  ibe  piciil,  and  lump  coal  800  cash. 

As  a  nde,  the  climate  is  dry,  and  but  bttle  snow  falls.  In  May, 
however,  we  exiR-rlunotd  mudi  wet  for  four  or  five  days.  In  suromur,  a 
t<-mperatun!  of  93'  is  not  unusual.  The  oold  of  winter  is  severe,  and  all 
then  wear  sheepskins.  The  climate  is  variable  in  tbo  spring — one  day 
hot,  the  next  cold.  Cotton  is  said  to  grow  well  ia  the  district.  Goitre 
■•  picvftliint. 

Ht'yiitid  Kan-thau  the  route  runs  within  view  of  the  snowy  ranges 
and  aft«r  passing  through  several  woU-watorod  oases  growing  wheat, 
leans,  jiciis,  Ac,  of  a  sandy,  clayey  soil,  u  partially  cultivated  prairio  is 
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croSBed,  partly  of  a  Baline,  spongy  natnre.  Salt  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bonrbood,  of  excellent  quality,  Su-cbaa  lioa  in  an  exteneire  oasis,  a 
good  deal  of  it  fallow,  and  much  of  it  under  grass.  The  streams  crossed 
are  liable  to  be  flooded ;  given  a  hot  sun  and  a  little  rain  in  the  hills, 
and  a  flood  ensues ;  this  must  be  so,  for  the  hills  rise  like  a  wall  from  the 
plain,  and  there  is  do  large  river  system  to  cany  off  the  water  resulting 
from  the  melting  of  the  anows.  The  day  temperatore  of  Su-cbaa  in  Uay 
averages  60°.  It  is  elevated  4600  feet  and  has  abont  10,000  inhabitants, 
including  the  suburbs,  and  200  shops.  Opium  is  largely  grown  and 
oonsnmed  by  men,  women,  and  children. 

WitiiiD  the  Nan-sban,  30  miles  off,  are  pasture  lands  occupied  by 
nomad  Tibetans,  called  by  the  Chinese  "Shi-Fanza,"  i.e.  the  Tangutans, 
described  by  Prejevalsky,  and  Mongols.  To  the  east  are  Mongols;  the 
wedge  is  alone  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  These  races  do  not  intermingle. 
It  is  easy,  it  is  said,  to  travel  amidst  the  Xan-shan ;  pasture  is  abundant ; 
range  after  range  is  met  with,  but  easy  passes  exists  Milk  can  be 
obtained  from  the  nomads ;  miUet  and  Sour  must  be  earned ;  wild  yaks, 
AogB,  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  abound  in  them. 

It  is  not  very  hot  about  Bu-chau  in  summer,  and  the  winter  oold  ia 
bearable  when  clad  in  skins.  The  nearness  of  the  snowy  range  which 
rises  abruptly  out  of  the  plain — a  magnificent  sight — tempers  the  summer 
heat.  The  abrupt  rising  of  the  £au-BU  marginal  range  is  stated  by 
Prejevalsky  to  find  its  full  development  only  on  the  side  of  the  Ala-shao 
Plain ;  on  the  other  side  the  declivity  is  short  and  easy.  This  is  as  I 
heard,  and  have  stated.  During  March  the  nights  are  cabn ;  at  8  a.m. 
a  strong  and  oold  vrind  springs  up,  which  lasts  till  10  a.m.  It  blows 
again  from  the  north-west  during  the  afternoon.  The  dry  north  wind 
chaps  the  skin.  In  April  icy  cold  winds  blow  about  Su-chau,  accom- 
panied by  snow,  rain,  and  mist.  In  July  rain  is  to  be  expected ;  in  the 
spring  the  season  is  very  variable.  We  experienced,  as  stated,  much 
rain  for  four  days  in  May,  and  a  few  days  later  so  dry  was  the  air,  that 
the  seats  of  both  my  saddles  split  across  and  contracted  an  inch.  One 
harvest  only  is  gathered;  in  the  winter  nothing  is  done.  In  their 
seafion,  grapes,  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  and  pears  are  plentiful. 

The  Mongols  trade  here,  bringing  felts,  skins,  and  European  goods 
from  Ealgan,  taking  grain  in  exchange.  The  Chentus  or  Turks  bring 
dried  fruits,  cotton,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  skins  for  their  caps  and  tea. 
There  ia  about  double  traffic  outwards  to  what  there  is  inwards;  a  good 
deal  of  the  traffic  hence  takes  the  line  by  Pau-to  to  Kwei-wha-cheng. 
There  are  no  posts,  but  official  despatches  reach  Peking  in  fifteen  days 
by  special  mounted  couriers.  There  is  a  Bussian  merchant  esteblisbed 
here,  who  keeps  a  large  store,  where  Russian  cottons,  cloth,  docks,  soap, 
candles,  and  all  manner  of  odds  and  ends  are  sold. 

To  summarise  now  as  regards  communications  between  Peking  and 
Suohau,  the  base  for  preparations  to  cross  the  Gobi  to  Hami,  in  the 
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fiztremo  Dorth-west  of  Esnsv,  an  oasie  in  the  desert,  for  orer  50  tui1o« 
of  barren  wasto  has  to  be  crosaed  to  reAcb  it  from  Lau-cbau-Ai.  Thv 
Woi  valley,  wc  have  aeon,  the  remote  base  of  Eaahgatia,  830  tniluK  from 
Sn-chau,  is  connected  with  the  YanglAze  valley  vii  HonaD-Ai  by  two 
cart-mts  over  a  claj-ey  boII,  and  with  Tien-Uin  by  two  cart-rubi  over  a 
similar  soil  and  croaaiug  lotsa  hilla  4500  feet  high,  the  former  ruts  Iming 
from  000  to  700  milea  long,  and  the  Utter  about  800  miles.  UuIe-pathK 
and  navigable  rivers  exist,  but  I  have  been  at  pains  to  show  lliat  the 
latter,  though  alTording  cheap  traiukit,  wa&te  much  time,  and  na  wo  do 
not  live  for  ever,  this  n-ast«  is  a  oomtideiation.  Boads  ar«  uuiiictallcd, 
and  for  miles  and  miles  nothing  bnt  tho  nanow  bottoms  of  deep  {>er[itin- 
dicular  gorges,  8  feet  to  10  feet  n-ido,  alluwiog  bat  one  line  of  wheeled 
transport,  and  liable  to  1k>  closed  to  traJGo  after  heavy  rain  or  snow. 

Fnim  the  Wei  valley  northwanla  thexo  four  ruts  become  two,  and 
remain  m  to  Hami,  1350  roiloi.  This  is  bad  onongh  even  if  they  pnued 
throogh  a  fertile  and  populous  country,  but  its  dopupulated  and  «n- 
ciildvatcd  state  throughout  its  greater  part,  from  Si-ngan-fu  to  Sii-chau. 
980  mU«8,  most  be  seen  to  bo  appreciated.  Scamly  a  village  has  been 
Ittl  standing,  although  some  of  tho  walled  towns  escaped  destraollOD  at 
tbe  bands  of  the  rebels  and  the  soldiory. 

In  ail  days  from  Su-ehau,  Ngan-ai-fh  (elevation  4120  feet)  was  reached, 
distant  178  miles.  It  is  a  poor  place,  where  one  laya  in  stores  for  the 
des«rt  journey  to  Hami.  On  tho  road  narrow  strips  of  well-irrigated 
eultiration  arc  met  with  at  intervals,  at  tiini's  desert  is  traversed,  ut 
Otbeni  fair  grazing  ground.  Four  conddorable  streams  aro  orossuil,  from 
fiO  to  150  yards  wide,  and  deep  and  rapid.  The  villages  met  with  are 
ia  ruins;  a  few  are  in  piirt  occupied ;  the  oouutry  is  generally  depopn- 
lat«d  and  out  of  cultivation.  This  narrow  strip  of  oommunioation, 
oocnpicd  by  Chinese  alone  as  heretofore,  is  still  bordered  by  tho  Nan- 
sban  Sfonntaina,  and  tho  doeert,  occupied  by  Tibetaoti  and  Mongols.* 

At  18  miles  from  Su-chau,  Eia-yu-kwan,  cclobnttt^d  as  one  uf  tho 
gates  of  China,  and  as  a  fortress  guarding  the  oxtrome  north-weat  on- 
tranoe  into  the  empire,  is  passed.  The  Great  Wall  circles  round  Iho 
town  and  across  tlic  nock,  and  is  now  loft  behind  and  seen  no  more. 

Ngan-si-cbau  is  a  town  of  400  to  500  honses  and  a  few  shops,  of 
1000  yards  side ;  tliere  is  little  or  no  cultivation  about  the  town,  and 
the  water  is  brackish.  Sand  is  hoapod  up  against  its  dilapidated  walls 
to  sach  an  extent  that  you  can  walk  iiver  them.  A  route  runs  to  Sa-chn 
or  Tengwnn,  a  rich  on^is,  which  is  reached  in  four  days. 

*  Thvw  Mongnls,  or  Wntcm  Tstnn,  h>  ea11«d  b;  Ha?  in  cnulradltitfDi'tiOii  to  the 
Mniichiw  nr  Eaitrrn  T&tuT'.  an  Uie  Mvinn  inprrsen  tut  ires  of  thv  Hnns.  and  Ihe  jrct 
mnrc  snciMit  ><cjlliinn9.  Unilcr  Altila  tlicy  r«ii:litil  tbe  ItlitQu  nnd  tlia  Ulnrln; 
Cboiighis  Khan  led  tbcm  to  yiclory  io  A*l«  nml  Europe  ;  lilt  nn-mory  iillll  liven,  nod 
llitLr  luirimt  ipirit  ia  I'robiitl;  but  iluTnuiiit,  Tor  the;  dcnirc  to  aupplmil  the  Itsncho*, 
In  wham  thej  see  n  ttTuI  rare  in  pcMspiiioM  of  nhot  mi  formerl]F  llielrt,  vis.  Uwi  BmpJre 
oTChlDft. 

o  2 
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TBe  GBUT  CENTRAL  ASUN  TRADE  ttOLT^ 

No  infuMuatiou  oonoeniiiig  tlio  ancient  trade  rout«  to  KiMia  and 
Tarknnd  could  bu  oI>taiut»l.  ttovevnor  Tr.o  ntnt  a  jmrty  (o  discover  it, 
bnt  tlioy  iievur  returned,  and  are  8U))poaed  to  have  been  uiiher  over- 
wholmcd  by  snnd  or  to  have  been  murdered.  The  Cliinese  say  tbat  ba^l 
men  have  closed  the  road,  aud  refuse  lu  act  an  guides.  This  only  tncaus 
that  the  route  is  oot  now  tu  utw,  but  that  it  can  stilt  lie  traversed.  No 
doubt  alw  tlie  route  from  Tsaidam  traversed  by  ProjevalBky  along  tbo 
valley  between  the  Chanian-la^li  and  Euen-lun,  by  which  Cherotien  is 
roacheil,  wiis  an  ancient  trade  rout«.  No  Cliinaman  bero  had  ever 
heard  of  Olicrchon.  These  desert  routea  present  no  difficulties  to  well- 
prepared  caravan  B. 

From  Ngau-si-ohau,  Hunii  (elevation  2650  feet),  distant  2<0  miles, 
was  reached  in  eleven  ordinarj-cart-stagos  or  days,  over  the  Shanrn  (Gobi) 
desert,  which  for  200  mik-«  is  olmost  an  nbsohito  desert,  in  May,  along 
the  main  caravan  route  by  which  wo  travelted ;  water  can  be  readily 
obtained  and  is  often  close  to  tlie  surrncc,  and  springs  (brackish,  but 
]>olabIe)  occur  apparently  at  intervals  of  20  to  30  miles  in  any  direction. 
It  could  Iw  readily  stocked  witit  gross,  for  the  country,  30  miles  south  of 
Hami,  is  a  vast  grassy  prairie.  Trftvcllore  like  to  make  much  of 
erosning  tbe  desert,  but  it  Lag  few  hardships ;  and  before  we  left  Easli- 
garia  we  had  reason  to  think  the  Gobi  days  jilt'Oaant  in  comparison 
witli  the  Kashgaviaa  desert  hills  and  flats,  aud  furoxts  swarming  with 
myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  horse-flies.  The  accounts  of  several  tmvol- 
lors  which  I  have  I'ead  must  be  received  with  caution,  for  they  appear  to 
have  mixed  up  the  leaves  of  their  note-books,  or  to  have  written  from 
memory,  and  to  have  gue^cd  at  heights  and  distances. 

Hami  is  a  rich  oasis  of  no  size,  not  orer  30  miles  in  any  direction. 
The  scent  of  its  vegetation  wfl«  markc<l.  and  wc  all  made  for  the  first 
stream  of  sweet  water  and  halted  to  give  the  ponies  a  taste  of  green 
grass.  The  desert  waler  is  more  or  less  brackish,  but  one  has  got  used 
to  that  long  before  the  Gobi  i»  reached,  and  it  is  pleaaautly  cool  and 
refreahing  in  Jaae.  We  got  over  the  eleven  desert  stages  (240  miles) 
in  eight  days.  The  Cliinese  are  behaving  moat  foolishly  at  Hami. 
They  gii"e  tlie  Russian  merchant  established  there  no  protection  or 
justice,  and  we  spent  most  of  Uie  day  together  chatting  over  his  gricv- 
anoes.  They  will  probably  pay  dearly  eome  day  for  their  foolishness 
for  Bueein  is  quick  to  take  advantage  of  such  folly  when  time  is  ripe  to 
do  BO,  The  mandarins  also  treated  me  uncivilly,  and  I  was  greeted  aa 
a  "foreign  devil"  at  the  Yaiuen  as  soon  as  my  Chinese  disguise  was 
penetrated.  Neither  civil  nor  military  mundarin  would  see  mo,  and 
neither  returned  my  card.  I  left  a  letter  at  tho  Tamen  to  be  delivered 
to  Lieut.  Touughusbaud,  and  when,  five  weeks  later,  he  called  for  it  its 
Tcooipt  was  denied.  In  Eashguria  proper  I  met  with  tho  greatest 
civility.  Incivility  from  the  authorities  is  met  with  only  between  the 
Gobi  and  Korashahar,  a  tract  of  country  occupied  by  tho  scum  and 
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overflow  of  ttio  Chinoso  populationa  of  the  froatier  ton'ns  of  Liang^an, 
Suchau,  ice. 

Let  mo  DOW  give  a  few  detaili.  Leaving  \gAn-Hi-oIian  and  crossing 
tlie  deeert  strcaiu,  the  Sula -bu  or  Buluntsir,  fiO  fcvt  wide  ttnd  1  ^  feet 
deep,  a  barren  gravelly  flat,  heavy  for  caria,  in  crowwd.  At  the  &ni 
aUtge,  PelituDgxa  (4850  feet),  is  »  miuill  stream  uf  brnckiith  wat<ir,  which 
is  laid  never  to  run  dry,  and  some  pond«  fed  1>}'  it.  The  xccond  HtAgc  to 
Hai^;-loo-ohiiAii  (S500  feet)  in  through  low  hills,  the  Ppjean  range  of 
indurated  clay  and  diorite,  by  onay  slopee ;  the  bordering  low  hills  an 
crowned  by  oin*  or  piles  of  rtoRcs  bnilt  seemingly  to  mark  the  ronto. 
bnt  said  to  have  a  n^ligiona  meaning.  On  the  2Trh  Uay  the  sun's  rays 
wen  hot,  and  the  temperature  at  timos  92^;  on  the  28th  a  bitterly  cold 
wind  blew  from  the  north-wcBt  with  a  tomperatwrc  of  42°.  a  fall  of  SO". 
The  olimato  of  Kansii  was  found  to  be  most  vnriablo  in  the  spring, 
lioads  branch  off  laterally  to  Yui-min>heieu  and  Tongwan  from  Sin-flin- 
Hha,  Kn-shui,  and  Hnan-ln-gan.  Abont  Sin-sin-eha  the  hills  are  granitic 
and  felspathic,  or  of  sandstone  or  limestone  voinod  with  felspar.  No 
mica  was  seen.  All  the  stattonc,  consisting  generally  of  two  or  three 
inns,  and  iwrhsps  ns  many  huts,  are  held  by  Chinese,  who  charge  high 
pricaM,  bnt  carters  cnrry  grain  and  chopped  straw  for  their  horses  and 
food  for  thomsolvos  fi^>r  tlie  journey.  There  is  a  little  gracing  here  and 
there.  The  desert  ocaecs  a  little  to  the  south  of  Chan-mo^hni  where  a 
Gtrcam  of  Bweet  water  occurs,  and  the  last  stage  is  for  the  moat  part  ov«r 
a  grassy  prairie  (grass  one  foot  high  and  over,  of  the  rccd  variety,  bnt 
«xc«llent  fonge).  The  Turks  avoid  this  route,  along  whidi  the  inns  are 
kept  by  Chitieae,  and  lake  a  route  of  their  own.  As  several  of  thn  carts 
seen  had  no  tirva  to  the  wheels,  the  alternative  routes  would  seem  to  be 
over  an  easy  soil.  The  camel-road  from  Huan-ln-gan  (Ham!  oaais)  to 
Yui-min-heien  keeps  under  the  bills,  where  grass  occure, 
(  Thi-re  would  appear  to  be  no  difficulty  in  laying  uut  several  cart  roads 
over  the  desert,  na  water  can  generally  be  found  close  to  the  snrfaco; 
Mil,  gravel  or  sand.  The  hills  mot  with  olfer  no  steep  inclines,  and  are 
travomed  by  wid«  valleys.  They  bear  evidence  of  water  aciion  and 
rain  of  tropical  furue.  Tiie  braukish  watvr  is  jtotablo;  the  roads  could 
be  stacked  with  graeat,  and  prorisioDs  procured  frum  Ilaiui,  Saohu,  Ngas- 
si-ohau,  and  Yni-min-lisieii,  &c.  The  general  character  of  the  road  over 
tlw  desert  is  the  aamo  throughout,  viz.  two  cart  ruts  6  inches  deep, 
gtnerally  over  a  sandy  gravel ;  at  times  over  rock,  and  at  times  the 
gravel  is  more  stony  than  at  others. 

In  the  eubarb  and  old  town  of  Hami  are  some  6000  souls,  and  in  tho 
Mohanimadan  town  alxiut  2000  souls,  Tarunohis,  wearing  turbans  and 
the  Turkish  dress— uDmistakable  Turks.  The  shops  lu  the  old  town 
are  small,  but  well  stocked  with  goods,  chiefly  Russian. 

The  indoor  temperature  al  Uami  (elevation  2600  feet)  in  Jane  varies 
between  80'  and  8'i'.   The  greatest  heat  experienced  in  summer  is  about 
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100°  indoora  and  122°  oat  (in  the  gbade).  Tte  wiuteT  temperature  is  bear- 
able (8*  F.).  Suow  or  raia  rarely  falls  to  the  soath  of  the  Tian-sliaii, 
from  Hami  to  Tokean,  bnt  to  its  nortli  both  fall  abundantly.  The  oasis 
produces  wheat,  millets,  barley,  maize,  mdons,  water-melons,  pumpkins, 
grapes,  and  varions  fruit.  Opium  is  also  produced.  Its  melons  are 
&med.  Boasian  merchants  have  been  established  here  for  six  years. 
They  receive  consignments  of  miscellaneous  goods,  oottons,  hardware, 
sugar,  soap,  casdles,  lamps,  clocks,  matches,  Todky,  &<\  from  Mosoow, 
Nijni-Xovgoiod,  Omsk,  and  Tomsk,  vii  Biisk  and  Eobdo,  where  they 
have  a  branch  house,  two  or  three  times  a  year.  They  employ  their  own 
cameld.  AtUUassntai  there  are  four  Bussian  BbopB,and  at  Eobdo,  three; 
the  Bussians  Indeed  supply  all  the  out-stationB  of  China  with  wines, 
tobacco,  hardware,  candles,  cloth,  cottons,  &o.  They  report  the  Mongols 
to  be  an  easy  people  to  deal  with.  From  Hami  nothing  is  sent  back  to 
Bnssia ;  tranBaetiona  are  in  lump  silrer.  Ullassutai  and  Kobdo  are  eadi 
about  22  to  23  camel  stages  distant.  Everything  is  very  dear  except 
flour,  which  costs  1  tael  the  pioul  (133J  Iba.)  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  ooal;  also  pine  wood  from  the  Tianshan,  30  miles  distant. 

Colonel  Sosnoffsky  crossed  the  desert  in  August  by  an  alternative 
cart  route.  If  his  report  be  a  true  one,  the  line  taken  by  him  is  far  to 
be  preferred  to  the  main  caravan  route  taken  by  myself,  bnt  this  is  not 
likely.  Throughout  his  journey  from  Han-chung  he  appears  to  have 
slept  a  good  deal  in  his  cart,  a  more  dignified  thing  to  do  in  China  then 
to  ride  on  horseback,  note-book  in  band. 

At  Bami  the  two  cart-ruts  already  described  open  out  into  four ;  two 
going  to  Kulja,  or  Ili  (800  miles),  two  to  Kashgar  (1200  to  1300  miles). 
Here  also  a  good  camel  road  joins  in  from  Peking,  distant  by  it  1360  to 
1300  miles.  It  passes  through  the  desert,  and  supplies  have  to  be  carried  j 
but,  as  camels  can  be  levied  from  the  llongols,  it  is  a  practicable  military 
route  for  an  Eastern  army;  the  journey  is  one  of  70  to  80  days'  duration. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  war  matiriel. 

From  Hami  I  took  the  Ili  road  as  far  as  Hunga-Miotza  or  Urumtsi, 
408  miles,  crossing  the  Tian-shan  by  its  moat  easterly  pass,  a  very 
easy  one,  elevated  9000  feet.  Barknl  is  reached  in  8  days,  over  a  rich 
pasture  conntry  beyond  the  pass;  the  Barknl  oasis  is  a  small  one,  but  is 
capable  of  being  largely  extended.  At  present  its  farmsteads  are  in 
ruins.  From  Barknl,  for  130  to  140  miles,  the  Tian-shan  range  is 
traversed  by  an  easy  cart  track,  leading  through  natural  valleys,  with 
good  pasture  here  and  there,  but  otherwise  all  desert.  Pines  are  plen- 
tiful in  places  under  the  northern  suow-clad  crests.  On  leaving  the 
hills,  to  Hung-Miotza,  200  miles,  a  few  towns  are  met  with,  and  at 
intervals  desert,  pasture,  and  most  fertile  oases  alternate.  These  well- 
watered  oases  are  paradises  of  birds,  trees,  and  vegetation,  and  the 
richest  that  we  passed  through,  richer  than  those  of  Western  Eashgaria, 
Kashgar,  and  Yarkand.     They  are  only  in  part  reoooupied.     Towna 
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and  'villages  are  in  mlDs,  an*!  a  rank  growth  of  liigb  grusos  ohokw 
many  of  the  fiolils. 

Hung-Miutztt  ur  Tlruintsi,  u  now  the  cn[iitttl  of  the  pronuoo  of  Siu- 
Eiiuig,  the  new  OiincBe  fniatier  prariuoe  fonnud  to  luclndo  KaahgarU, 
Outer  Kansii,  Hi,  ZuDgnrio,  Ao,,  uid  oxtending  to  th«  BuwUui  border 
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aiid  Uongolia.  Ilere  the  Chiuese  have  ovuceDlrated  tliclr  chief  military 
([ftrength,  and  here  they  are  Imiiding  a  now  city,  and  what  they  think  to 
be  an  impregnable  walled  toivii ;  unfortunately  they  do  not  possess  the 
niilitar}'  kuuwledgu  tu  scti  tbut  they  am  uct:upying  an  ludefeuiiible  nito; 
tbmn  arc  sonic  2000  Tarnnchis  here.  One  mwUs  few  Chcntiis  (Turks) 
till  Kartuihahar  is  roachod,  iu  the  interval  they  arc  epitritely  scattored, 
but  get  more  and  more  nmncrotis  oa  Ilnng-Miotza  is  loft  Iwhind.  Neither 
uro  ToBgaDis,  Chinoee  Muslims,  mot  with  in  any  numbers  osetwftrd  of 
Karuhahar;  the  Chinese  are  colonising  the  rich  oases;  they  may  8crrc 
to  form  excellent  Kussiau  subjecta  in  the  future.  'I'he  cart  road  leads  on 
to  lli>  about  400  miles  distant,  and  pre^enta  no  difficulties,  possiug 
through  a  varied  countrj-,  resembling  that  between  Barkul  and  Uung- 
Uiotxa,  deeert  aud  uaiiis,  becomiug  more  hilly  and  barren  towards  the 
descent  into  IlL 

A  few  uioro  details  may  be  iutereating.  From  Ham!  a  gravelly 
glacis  rt«che«  to  the  foot  of  the  Tian-shan,  30  miles  distant ;  tbeuco  the 
rood  winds  up  one  of  its  stony  ravines,  averaging  160  yards  wide,  by  n 
gm«lnal  ascent,  i.  e.  from  5700  feet  to  0000  feet  in  six  hours  ;  the  hills  are 
of  indurated  shales,  the  top  Bloi>e8  of  which  are  clothed  with  pines,  larch, 
and  juniper  ;  the  descent  is  steep,  and  ntnidet  c!uy  hills,  to  an  exceedingly 
rich  pasture  valley  (elevation  6750  feet),  whence  an  easy  road  oontinui's 
down  the  widening  TuUey,  the  pasture  Ix-comtiig  leas  rich,  to  Barktil,  tlio 
ChinoKC  Pa-li-kul  (elovatioo  6300  feet)  ilistutil  65  mlleji.  The  plaoe  con- 
sistii  of  the  MttDchu  and  the  Chinese  cities,  the  former  occupied  bj-  1000 
Hanchu  and  1000  Chebing  soldiery  (local  militia);  the  latter  by  1100 
Chinese  and  70  Tiing&ms.  Camel  roada  lead  t^i  Kobdo,  Uliassutai.  and 
Ewci-whaKiheng — 18,  22,  and  54  to  68  diij-s  uflf  re8i>ectively.     OifioiuUt  get 
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Ion-,  rocky  and  barren  ontlicrs  tbrown  out  from  the  main  Ti&n-slian  rangr, 
and  at  10  miloa  beyond  Qu-kei  entors  low  gravelly  liills,  and  Buds  by 
uatnral  valleys,  100  yards  to  400  yards  wide,  an  easj-  passago  through 
thum,  riaiug  to  7320  fi-et.  The  Tiau  8hau  hem  lowers  in  elevation,  and 
is  not  snowolad.  To  the  north  and  aonth,  the  hille,  confused  maaaoa  of 
couGB  of  gravel,  clay,  and  ahalo,  afford  paaturu;  s|irii]gs  arc  not  plentiful, 
uud  strcaiuB  almost  wholly  wanting.  Nearing  8pi-kho,  177  miles 
(eluvation  5300  feet),  the  highoet  flat-topped  part  of  the  Tian  Shan  rango, 
which  again  lowers  von^idenbly  here,  is  trnvcrsod  at  an  elevation  of  G400 
foot,  and  ft  view  obtained  over  the  Gobi  to  the  south.  The  falling  slope* 
are  here  biirren  and  broken,  and  an  e-asy  passage  down  the  valleys  looks 
likely  ;  indeed  a  cftrt  roa.1  finda  it«  way  amongst  them  to  Turfuu,  whioh 
is  piftched  in  five  days;  the  hills  10  to  12  milea  to  the  northward  rise  to 
a  considerable  elevation. 

Baron  Riehthofen  doecribea  how,  there  being  no  ontlel*  to  the  ocotn 
for  the  siit  brought  down  by  the  waters  between  the  Kuen-lun  and  Tim 
Shan  ranges,  these  reenlta  of  denudation  are  washed  or  blown  int*)  the 
valleys,  and  the  country'  is  buried  in  ila  own  detritus.  1  found  thii 
Buppoaitiou  to  a  certain  degree  true  iu  all  parts  of  the  Tian  Shan  and 
its  foot  ranges  traversed  by  lue  along  the  lino  Burkti],  Hung-Miotza, 
Toksun,  Earatdiahur,  Aketi,  nud  Eashgar;  nil  tho  valleys  and  ravines 
are  filled  up,  ho  that  they  uro  travoracd  by  natural  inclines,  and  the 
narrow  rocky  boitoma,  tho  ri-sult  of  water  action,  ai-e  unknown;  but 
the  filling  in  ia  often  of  a  size  and  nature— gravel,  saud,  and  aliale — to 
sngijcat  otiier  aolion  tlian  that  of  the  wind  slono  as  the  levelling  agent. 
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The  hills  are  rocky  and  8plu)t«Ted ;  of  loow  and  noky  shale,  and  all 
Hre  rounded  in  outline.  There  ia  jnatnro  in  tlic  oUyey  liottouH,  aud 
raiued  hamlets  here  and  there.  The  l»wer  range  of  hills  here  froutmg 
the  Tiau  Shan  are  roonded  in  outline,  and  oorered  with  gnus.  Snow 
now  agaiu  occurs  on  their  summits.  Wild  ahuep,  mufflon,  antelope,  and 
gazi-lle  are  found  within  them,  and,  thej-  also  say,  wild  horses.  Boforo 
reaching  Siiug-lcoiig-hsieu  (elevation  4850  feet,  216  miles),  the  Tinn  Sliau 
are  Itft  behind,  and  their  northern  glacis  tiavervod  hy  an  easy  track, 
affbrdiug  camel-grazing  and  jiasturo  at  intemla.  After  croesing  tho 
Hn-lai-ho,  240  tniloe,  exteiMiTB  oases  of  cnltiration  and  poatnro  occur  at 
short  intorrals. 

Gn-cheu  is  a  placo  of  importonoo  and  trade  (elev'atiou  2650  fee^ 
W)  milesX  oocnpiod  by  1000  Chinese,  25  Uanchu.  and  40  Turk  families, 
with  a  garrison  of  500  Hunan  braves  aud  500  looal  militia. 

Uaruel  roads  lead  over  the  desert  to  Chugucbuk  and  Kobdo,  and  to 
Peking.  T8  days ;  to  Uliossutai,  22  to  24  days.  Camel  roads  also  lead  to 
the  Zaiaan  prefecture ;  water  is  scarce  along  them,  and  that  by  Biisk, 
over  the  Altai,  ts  to  be  [)rof*:rred.  C»al  is  plentiful  in  tlio  Tiau  Shan, 
both  bituminous  aud  a  natural  ooke.  The  bullocks  of  thu  ouuntryaro  of 
a  fine  stamp  and  nunierons,  and  the  watch  dogs,  guarding  tho  camel 
camvans  met  with  at  iutorrals,  are  oscoedirgly  savage,  and  twice  1  had 
to  canter  for  Ufu  with  three  or  four  of  iiiem  Jumping  up  and  Huapping  ttt 
my  legs  and  horee's  nusc  Tlie  feature  of  the  UndacajK-  for  many  day» 
bcfoio  n»cliing  Unimlsi  is  the  Bogdo  group  of  throe  uplifted  snow- 
cuvcrod  peaks  of  oonsiderablo  grandeur. 

At  16  milos  beyond  Fu-khan  (elevation  2000  feet,  distance  270  miles) 
tbe  glads  plain  penetrates  into  tho  main  range,  which  here  wholly 
facwiu  away,  and  through  a  cultivated  grsssy  and  wooded  valley,  tho 
nndttlations  overlooking  IIung-Miotza  (elevation  20011  fi^et,  distance 
40B  milea).  are  reached.  The  town  has  a  side  of  about  1000  yards,  auJ 
contains  a  peculation  of  30  Chinese  and  100  Turk  families,  beudes 
1000  Chinamen  without  their  families ;  its  shops,  lar);e  and  small, 
number  600,  uuiiiy  of  them  kept  by  men  from  llunau,  and  many  by 
Turks  and  Chinese  frum  iiu-cbau  and  Pitig-yaug. 

It  is  the  headquarter  town  of  the  Sin-kiang  or  Now  province.  Tho 
town  occupies  A  uniquu  [loeition  in  an  undulating  valley  fire  to  scvcu 
aiiloa  broad,  penetrating  into  the  Tian  Shau  rangi>,  tho  gi'ouud  rising 
to  tho  south  of  the  town  to  form  the  watorabcd.  Coal  costs  I|  to 
2^  taels  per  1000  catties  (1333  lbs);  flour  2  taols  tho  100  catties,  and 
all  provisions  are  about  twice  as  dear  as  at  Guchen.  The  wiuter  is  hero 
severe ;  three  feot  of  snow  lies,  but  does  not  block  the  luad  to  UL  It 
falls  in  Slay. 

Urumtai,  tho  "Bich-liulik"  of  the  middle  ages,  has  played  an  ini- 
portaut  jiart  in  history,  und  munt  always  do  so,  becauHc  <if  its  position  on 
the  Poli-lu  the  chief  route  from  Zungaria  to  China,  a:id  commanding  tho 
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Ifan-lu  from  Httmi  to  EaHtgar.  Here  the  Hi  route  was  left,  and  the 
Tian  Shan  recroBsed  to  gain  Tok-snn,  103  milee  distant  on  the  scmthem 
road  from  Hami  vift  Tarfan  and  Akea  to  Kashgar.  Between  Ummtsi 
and  Ili  there  are  no  passes  fit  for  carta  over  thb  Tian  Bhan  to  Alcau  and 
the  southern  road.  The  only  paasea  for  pack  animaU  leading  through 
Chinese  territory  are  the  Mustagh  and  TuMuz  routes.  The  donkey 
transport  is  of  an  excellent  stamp. 

Imperceptibly  from  Ummtsi  the  road  gains  the  watershed,  and  finds 
an  easy  passage  over  foot-hills  of  the  Tian  Shan,  which  range,  indeed,  is 
here,  as  stated,  wanting  altogether.  The  highest  elevation  reached  is 
4400  feet — hills,  of  shale  with  veins  of  felspar.  The  route  is  generally  a 
barren  one  to  Toksun :  distance  lOS  miles ;  elevation  360  feet.  High 
winds  blow  across  the  re-entering  plain  and  over  the  depression,  bat 
little  rain  or  snow  folia  in  the  locality.  Hills  rise  out  of  the  gravelly 
skirts  of  the  range,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  filling  np~of  all  the 
intervening  vtilleye.  Amidst  this  gravel  ooour  now  mica,  felspar,  and 
gypsum.  Shale  is  held  up  in  iau-like  masses  against  some  of  the  slopes, 
and  all  valleys  are  fiat-bottomed. 

Toksun  is  a  town  of  military  importance,  and  Easbgaria  may  be 
said  to  be  here  entered,  for  although  Takdb  Beg  extended  his  authority 
over  Tnrfan  and  Hung-Miotza,  yet  nothing  to  its  eastward  was  held 
except  under  a  precarious  sway. 

The  popnlation  consists  of  400  Turk,  200  Tungani,  and  16  Chinese 
families.  Its  climate  is  hot  and  oppreBsive.  The  oasis  is  a  small  one, 
lying  in  the  lowest  depression  of  this  section  of  Asia.  Toksun  is  elevated 
350  feet,  Hami  2600  feet,  and  Lobnor  2200  feet.  Cotton  thrives,  and 
is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  oases  of  Kashgaria  are  well  suited  to  its 
growth.  The  direct  cart  road  runs  through  Turfan  (40  miles)  to  Hami 
(270  miles)  keeping  south  of  the  Tian  Shan,  along  its  glacis  or  through 
its  gravelly  and  ahaley  foot-hills.     Lob-nor  is  reaohed  in  eight  days. 

From  Toksun  to  Karashahar  (150  miles)  a  billy  country  is  chiefly 
passed  through — ofiahoots  of  the  Tian  Shan  ;  road  heavy  for  carts,  over 
aand  and  shingle,  and  chiefly  through  deserts,  the  oases  passed  through 
being  of  very  limited  area  and  poorly  occupied.  Mosquitoes  occur  in 
myriads  as  soon  as  the  wastes  bordering  the  Bagbraah  lake  ate  entered ; 
they  nearly  killed  our  horses.  The  road  is  a  natural  one,  over  the 
gravelly  and  sandy  slopes  of  hills  and  through  the  beds  of  the  broad- 
bottomed  basins ;  all  is  barren.  During  the  second  stage  it  is  bordered 
by  high  perpendicular  cliffs  of  indurated  clay  rock,  and  lies  along  a 
brackish  stream,  at  times  a  torrent  cariying  everything  before  it. 
Granitic  boulders  occur  towards  the  top  of  the  highest  pass  crossed, 
i.  6.  5000  feet.  Eamiah  and  Ushtaba  are  small  oases,  and  Chinzi-kurza 
is  a  small  village  of  twenty  to  thirty  huts  and  a  few  shops.  Near 
Eamish  the  low  hills  are  of  indurated  clay,  forced  up  by  granite  and 
gneiss.     Water  is  fairly  plentiful  along  the  route,  and  of  good  quality. 
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All  tlu)  TalleyA  uuid«t  thi)  uhaly  liilU  find  hillocks  traventd  sn  as 
hcvetofore  filled  in  with  ahiogle  aud  tritnntcd  sli&l«;  near  Ushagu 
dw  fiUisg-ia  is  grauitio ;  it  is  more  generally  of  abala.  The  llaa 
Stian,  and  these  its  oKshoota,  would  be  very  difficult  to  traTeree  wen 
it  not  fi»  the  natural  roads  thus  formed  over  aud  through  them.  To 
tfa»  westward  of  Chinnt-korza  several  (four)  well  watered  and  wooded 
bot  narrow  and  unoccupied  oases  are  traversed.  This  was  the  best 
timbuT  eocQ  along  the  wholo  line  Tho  ttaflic  mot  was  not  largo — only 
oac  aolitaiy  trareller  and  a  few  carta. 

Tho  water  of  Uaghvuh  lako  is  said  to  bo  fresh,  and  to  be  chiefly  fed 
bj  springs  rining  in  Tttcheng,  30  milcii  from  Wo-fao-bola,  a  station  in 
the  pass.  It  abonnda  in  fiah.  Wo  croBeed  etinama  at  Usbtaba  (212 
miles),  Chinxa-kursa  {23G  milea),  and  between  it  aud  Earaahahar. 

Ncariug  Karashahar  grazing  gives  way  to  cultivation,  flies  suddenly 
take  the  place  of  mosijuitoes,  aud,  the  poppy  thrives.  The  oasis  ia 
chiefly  a  paatonl  one.  Mongols  principally  occupy  the  town  and 
vicinity,  and  the  liilU  to  tie  north.  The  town,  which  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  about  40  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  whence  it 
flows,  has  a  side  of  between  400  and  &00  yards,  with  a  surrounding 
rampart  of  mud  with  fiankiug  bastions.  It  contains  460  Tuugaui,  2&0 
Turk,  100  Chinese,  and  400  Mongol  families,  with  a  garrtaou  of  SOO 
Muiig^il  oavalry  and  500  Sbensi  braves.  In  the  vicimty  are  1000  to  2000 
Mongol  families. 

Tho  reason  for  the  exifit^nce  of  the  torn  wonid  aoem  to  he  to  supply 
tho  vrant«  and  the  roquiicments  of  the  nooiad*  of  the  Tian  Shan  and 
towards  Lob-nor,  and  because  of  the  strategic  position  it  occupies.  The 
country  to  Hung-Miotza  prodnoes  little,  and  is  a  heavy  ten  days' 
jonmey  fi>T  carts.  By  a  hilly  psok-road  it  can  be  reached  in  six  or 
so\-en  days.  Lob-uor  is  ten  days  distant ;  grass  is  found  on  the  road, 
but  water  ia  scarce.  Hi  is  reached  via  the  Narat  Pass  (10, GOO  feut),  the 
Ungut  Pass  (6600  feet),  and  the  Upper  Eunges  valley,  a  diatanoa  of 
about  280  miles.  From  tho  Nanit  Pass  UruinlBi  i;^  also  reached,  diatanoc 
309  miles  (180  miles  from  the  Narat  Paas,  which  ia  ITS  miles  from 
Euija). 

From  Karashahar,  Aksii,  373  miles  distant,  was  reached  in  foartoen 
dayit;  their  rcapective  elevations  nre  3550  and  3750  feet. 

Karashahar  is  tho  natural  eastern  limit  of  Kashgariit,  To1(»iin  being 
its  outpost  to  the  oast.  On  its  west  lies  the  diQicult  piisa  leading 
to  Khtir,  31}  milca  off,  whence  tho  340  miles  to  Aksu  conttists  of  luuoh 
desert,  a  little  pastnro  land,  with  oases  at  intervals,  some  of  them  larg«s 
i.  «.  Kuchar,  Bai.  &c,  producing  grains  and  fruits  plentifully.  The 
Kara«}iahar  river,  or  Uaidiu-kua,  or  Kaidu-gol,  or  KoDchoh.daria,  has 
a  width  at  the  citj-  of  about  COO  yanls;  a  sluggish  current,  yellow, 
and  loaded  with  silt ;  average  depth  3  fc-ct,  with  2  feet  of  banks 
showitig  above  this  level    The  high  reedy  grass,  the  characteristic  of 
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the  counlry  on  this  side  of  Ilanii.  and  iwuth  of  it,  on  tho  doeorta  towards 
Sn-chan,  grows  abnndanily  to  a  height  of  2  foet  C  inchuB ;  boyottd  tho 
river,  passing  a  niiaod  city,  saiid-hilla  soon  occur,  aiid  boyood  Szuui- 
Cbenm,  1 4  miles,  the  road  gradually  descends,  Skirting  the  river  fi^ra- 
ubtihar,  the  rocky,  steep,  and  barron  hilts  are  entered,  the  road  becoming 
a  broad  and  nndulating  lodge  on  ita  right  bank,  and  at  32  miles  the 
fertile  oasis  of  Khur  is  reached  (elevation  3100  feet).  The  jiass  and  the 
approaches  to  it  on  cither  side  are  easy  of  defence  ;  in  the  pane  the  river 
is  a  rapid  turrent ;  coal  is  fonnd  in  the  hills,  and  pits  are  worked  by  the 
roadside.  The  town  conlAins  2000  Tnrk,  50  Tiingani,  and  10  Cliiuese 
funiilies.  We  here  see  how  the  Turks  predominflte  in  numbers,  and 
therefore  judge  that  the  true  Eftsbgaria  is  being  entered.  Twenty-five 
Mongol  cavalry  garrison  it.  Com  is  largely  gKHVn  in  this  rich  oi«i», 
and  is  the  chief  grain  given  to  horses.  The  mulberry  tree  grows 
plentifully,  as  well  as  in  all  the  oases  to  Eashgar.  Hi  can  bo  reached 
by  bridle-paths  throngh  the  hills  in  five  days;  grass  is  plenlifnl  within 
them. 

The  ruiite  to  Sa-chn  by  Ijob-nor,  and  that  by  Lob-nor  to  EboLan,  are 
not  now  in  use ;  and  to  exemplify  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Chinese 
of  geography,  I  may  state  that  their  idea  is  thiit  tho  waters  of  Lob- 
&or  flow  under  the  aand  to  issne  again  near  Sa-chu  and  Barkul,  and  to 
flow  thence  into  the  Yellow  river.  Tiiis  would  mean  that  the  water 
flow8Uphill,for  the  level  of  Lob-nor  is  2200  feet;  of  Barkul,  5100  feet; 
Sa-chti,  3700  feet ;  and  the  Yellow  river  at  Lau-ohau-fu.  6500  feet. 

Tho  Knnges  and  YrildueValley  route  to  Hi  is  described  by  Prejevalsky, 
and  the  conntry  between  Eorla,  Lob-uor,  and  the  Allyn-tagh  ntouut&ina. 
13,000  to  14,000  feet  high,  by  Prejevalaky  and  C-rey.  With  well 
equipped  caravans  there  is  no  dillioiilty  in  traversing  these  inhos- 
pitable regions. 

Beyond  EorU  the  cart  road  rans  along  tho  foot  of  the  Imrren  hills 
skirting  the  oasis,  which  is  about  10  miles  long,  whoo  all  becomes  a  desert 
waste  of  sand  and  grnvel,  with  tho  exception  now  and  then  a  growth 
of  tograk  trees  and  tamarisk.  Cherchu  is  a,  email  oasis  occupied  by  SO 
Turk  and  two  or  three  Tungani  families,  at  au  elevation  of  2300  feet, 
beyond  which  the  road  again  continues  over  a  plain  of  sand  and  gravel 
and  amidiit  low  sandy  hiJlooks.  Tamarisk  and  a  coralline  shrub 
plentifully  cover  it,  and  at  intervals  tograk  woods  are  traversed;  the 
woods  are  crowded  with  mosquitoes,  which  insect,  however,  ceased  to 
he  a  jwst  at  Ehur.  Ych-in-go  (91  miles)  is  a  small  oasis,  capable  of 
extension  ;  the  same  may  be  Biid  of  Chedtr  (101  miles),  whence  to 
Yang-i-hlssar  is  throngh  bush,  or  a  growth  of  grass.  The  largo  village 
and  oasis  of  Yang-i-hissar  (distance  118  miles,  elevation  3370  feet)  is 
occupied  by  800  Turk  and  five  Chinese  families  ;  wheat  and  the  popiiy 
are  largely  cultivated.  The  population  of  these  onscs  I  calculate  ti> 
average   200  per  square  mile.    Thence  to  Bngur,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  little  grasn,  the  country  is  bairoit ;  tliis  is  u  lurgo  oiwis  occupied 
Ity  1500  Turk,  15  Tungnni,  ami  uiglit  Cliinosc  fumilies.  The  wntcira  of  all 
the  atroama  iriigatiog  tlieso  oases  are  warm,  and  loaded  with  ailt, 
although  their  gourcea  iu  the  auow-clad  hiiU  are  not  far  dinlaiit.  Tho 
indoor  day  temiwraturo  reaohos  90" ;  that  of  the  night,  alill  i:ifltieucod 
by  tho  Knows  of  the  Tiau  Shan,  falls  to  below  70*.  Seven  miles  out  of 
Biigur  the  river  Ghau-1>ar-kai-cltor  U  crossed,  a  rapid  stream  two  feet 
deep,  with  a  houldcry  bed,  rapid  currvnt,  and  difficult  to  ford  ;  it  is  said 
to  fall  iuto  Loh-nor.  Five  luilea  beyond  it  cultivation  censes,  and  a 
gravelly  waste  in  traversed  to  Yangt-Abi'id  (elevation  4600  feet,  distanoo, 
164  miles).  Hero  live  270  Turk  families,  amidst  muddy  strcamB,  ripoa- 
ing  fields  of  com  (June),  and  a  luxuriant  gruwth  of  Indian  corn  and 
poppy.  To  Yaka  Arik  (211  miles)  the  waste  grows  nothing  hut  desert 
shrubs  and  tamarisk. 

Some  of  the  Cbentn  women  simply  wear  a  handkerchief  tied  lightly 
round  tho  head  and  falling  behind;  others  wear  fur  hats  of  k  dark 
hrown  colour  (like  seal-skin),  pyjamahs  and  loose  blouse  bound  round 
the  waist ;  the  latter,  of  obintses,  generally  part  red,  whioh  is  a  favourita 
colour.  They  have  the  Mongol  class  of  face,  that  is,  round  and  bloated  ; 
but  not  so  the  men,  who  geneTully  have  tliiu  faces  and  features.  They 
call  Ihemmilvea  "  Hassnu,"  i.  e.  Shiab  UohammadauB.  All  ride,  and  the 
women  then  wear  tup-boots.  Many  of  the  lK)ys  are  good-looking  and 
slim,  with  olive  eoropletious,  aquiline  features,  fair  eyes,  and  brown  hair. 
It  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  the  comely,  buxom,  good-looking  Turk 
woman,  after  that  distresBingly  hideous  deformity  of  her  Bcr,  the 
Cliinose  woman.  Woman  in  Kflshgaria  takes  her  projier  place  and  does 
her  projwr  ^rork.  She  nercr  dreams  of  biding  her  rosy  checks  and 
largo  black  eyes.  Tho  men  ore  tall,  5  feet  9  inches  in  height  on  an 
average,  and  well  made,  and  the  women  also  have  good  fignres.  They 
dovelope  early,  many  young  (12  years),  and  make  helpful  wives;  a 
family  of  five  or  six  children  is  oommon.  The  people  thus  multiply 
rapidly,  and  will  in  a  few  years  overflow  their  present  limits  into 
Eaowi,  and  history  wniild  seem  likely  to  repeat  itself  and  the  people  of 
Kubgaria  to  return  to  lepeople  Kansu  if  only  a  long  iiittTval  of  peaoe 
0ama,  and  they  become  tributary  to  au  aggressive  power.  A  man 
nwrrim  as  many  wives  h%  he  can  afford;  they  are  cheap,  coating  but 
u  fow  clolhcH  and  15  rupees  each.  Temporary  marriages  are  tie 
custom.  I  heiird  of  a  woman  having  had  thirty-six  husbuuds,  and 
thought  it  no  shame.  This  is  bad  for  tho  childroa  and  the  country, 
and  the  result  of  c«a1UTies  of  Chinese  heathen  rule. 

Excellent  milk,  cream,  cards,  fowls,  and  cgg-i,  can  htt  obtained  in 
abundance  in  the  oases;  slieep,  goats,  and  ciittlc  arc  fairly  plentiful. 
Some  of  tho  inns  are  of  a  superior  class.  From  Yaka  Arak  small  un- 
occupied  oases  extend  at  intervals  to  Kuchar,  a  walled  town  in  a  rich 
oasis  occupied  by  3050  Turk,  1200  Tuuguui,  and  30  Chinese  families. 
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There  are  in  it  300  shops  kept  by  TnrkB  and  150  by  Tnngani  and 
Ghineee.  No  English  cloth  is  sold  here.  Eashgar  and  Bussian  cottons 
find  a  good  market.  In  the  district  are  said  to  be  7000  Turk  families. 
Copper  ore  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  hills  in  nodules  and  concretions 
in  red  and  white  sand,  or  a  sandy  clay.  The  ore  from  abont  Aksn  occurs 
in  thin  layers  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  The  Turks  have  plenty  of 
donkey  and  pony  transport ;  mules  are  rare. 

Beyond  the  oasis  the  road  ascends  the  barren  skirts  of  the  range  here 
running  acrces  the  front,  and  passes  through  a  sea  of  low  and  intricate 
sand-hills,  formed  by  water  action  on  an  elevated  level  of  deep  sand,  by  a 
broad  and  gently  inclining  roadway.  The  top  of  the  pass  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  feet,  beyond  which  the  broad  shallow  Uuzart  valley  opens 
out  te  view  for  many  miles ;  in  it  lie  several  oases,  amongst  which  the 
road  passes  through  Khwordza  (elevation  3950  feet),  Bai-chen  (elevation 
4160  feet),  Selimu  and  Charki  (elevation  4770  feet),  whence  its  barren 
border  hills  of  indurated  clay  and  sand  to  the  south  are  traversed  by  a 
natural  ravine  with,  as  usual,  its  bottom  filled  in  level  with  gravel  and 
sand ;  beyond,  a  broad  basin  of  coarse  felspathio  sand  leads  to  Yargum, 
a  small  village  of  30  Turk  families,  elevation  4050  feet. 

In  the  town  of  Bal-cheng  ave  1100  Turk  and  140  Tungani  and 
Chinese  families,  and  in  the  distnct  40,000  souls ;  in  Selimn  and  district 
are  4000  Turk  families.  Beyond  Khwordza  lies  the  Eizil-su,  100  yards 
wide  and  one  to  two  feet  deep,  a  branch  of  the  8hah-yar,  and  beyond 
Bai-oheng  seven  streams  are  crossed — each  rapid,  one  to  two  feet  deep 
and  from  100  feet  to  100  yards  wide — before  the  Uuzart  is  forded,  a 
river  400  feet  wide,  rapid,  and  2^  to  3  feet  deep.  Its  valley  is 
well  cultivated  and  irrigated,  with  good  grazing,  30  miles  broad,  and 
remarkable  for  the  fine  clurapa  of  dark  groen  poplars  growing  about 
several  of  the  villages. 

From  Yurgum  the  road  passes  through  a  growth  of  tamarisk  and 
through  cultivation  to  Yamatai  or  Jam,  a  village  of  140  Turk  families, 
and  thence  through  cultivation  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Aksu,  before 
reaching  which  a  barren  sandy  plwn  is  crossed.  The  ground  becomes 
uneven  at  Aksu,  and  the  town,  373  miles  from  Earashahar,  lies  in  a 
hollow  surrounded  by  sandy  clay  cliffs.  Houses  mount  up  their  sides ; 
all  are  built  of  clay,  fiat-roofed,  low,  and  entered  by  narrow  doors— n 
very  poor  class  of  dwelling ;  the  town  looked  squalid  and  a  hotbed  of 
disease,  such  as  fevers  and  small-pox.  Goitre  and  eye  diseases  are  also 
prevalent.  In  the  Aksu  circle  are  180,000  souls ;  its  district  extends  to 
within  three  marches  of  Maralbashi  and  two  of  Bai.  In  the  town  are 
4010  houses;  there  are  100  foreign  traders  here  (mostly  Sussian  subjects, 
Andijani),  three  only  are  Panjabi;  an  Afghan  Aksak&l  or  agent  looks 
after  their  interests. 

Rice  is  largely  grown  in  the  valley;  apples  and  apricots  and  fruits 
generally  ai-e  abundant  in  season,  and  in  July  the  markets  were  well 
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■tockod  with  TGgetab1<!«.  In  my  pnmago  through  th«  1>azJtra  &  Cbcntu 
Mccxiinpimicil  mo,  informing  thv  ntnims  that  I  was  &  Farnngi,  i.  a.  ono  of 
It  rocQ  kuovm  ns  tbo  coDqucror;*  of  TikIia,  nnd  tho  Guccoeeora  to  tlic  in- 
iierit«iioo  of  its  Moghnl  djiiasty ;  of  which  I  hope  my  readen  aro  as 
prond  now  a§  I  was  thfrn,  for  this  fact  connects  the  BritiaJi  in  tho 
mind  of  the  Oriental  with  th«  dynasty  of  Chonghiz  and  Tiinur.  A 
Chinaman  or  a  Uobammadan  Chinaman,  a  cJasB  who  have  retained 
all  tho  facial  and  othei-  hati-ful  diaTact«riBtiC8  of  the  Chincfio,  snob  as 
pride  and  iinpudenoo,  would,  however,  never  fail  to  equally  proclaim 
that  to  him  I  w«h  a  t/anqueiah,  a  "  foreign  devil." 

The  Turks  aro  not  conHidured  to  be  brave;  they  Hlco  the  Chinese, 
who  do  not  interfere  witJi  tbcir  religion  or  cuHt^nis,  and  give  thorn 
tlwir  daughters  in  marriage.  The  country  needs  to  bo  fostered,  and 
tliia  tbo  Chinese  do  not  do.  They  take  what  they  can,  one-tenth  of 
the  produce,  and  one-fortieth  of  the  value  of  the  merchamdifie  cold,  but 
do  nothing  to  improve  tlie  countrj-.  Rule  scarcely  exists,  and  money 
is  all  powerful.  The  Turk,  Beys,  who  work  as  sub-offioiala  under  tho 
Giineso,  themselves  oppress  the  peasantry  if  the  opportunity  ofier. 
Botli  English  and  Indian  goods  are  sold  in  the  baZf'tr.  coming  by  way 
of  Leb;  bnt  prices  are  unremunerativo,  aud  trade  is  not  brisk  ;  as  tbo 
CbincBO  buy  little  and  never  make  preeeiits  ;  the  rich  Turks  nro  ruined, 
and  the  peasantry  have  no  silver.  Tlie  Russian  cottons  and  chintzes 
sold  fer  outnumber  the  Indian  varictieti.  They  are  of  thicker  texture, 
brighter  and  faster  colours,  and  rooro  suited  to  tho  cold  of  Aksu,  elevated 
3750  feet.  Tlie  Chinese  have  built  a  new  and  fine  wailed  city,  7  rnili* 
from  tbo  Turk  town.  The  work  was  done  chiefly  by  forced  labour 
at  a  low  rate,  and  it  is  said  that  Eovoral  hundred  men  died  dnriug  thr. 
conHtruction  Irum  accidental  caus>:«;  the  Chinese  are  oppressive  iu  this 
way  lit  times. 

From  Aksu  to  Eashgar  by  the  cart  road  ih  310  miles,  the  intervening 
country  consisting  of  furtnts,  deeerta,  and  oases,  Eonu:  uf  tho  Intter  of 
considerable  extent.  The  etretcbes  of  forest  are  30  to  fiO  miles  wide, 
and  must  be  peeeed  by  forced  marches  at  night ;  from  dawn  till  dusk 
horw-fliw  occupy  these  tracts  in  millions,  and  the  liorsos  suffer  fcnrfully. 
A  fow  details  of  the  route  may  bo  interesting.  From  the  Chinese  city 
of  Aksu,  the  road  passes  through  cultivation  for  3  milea  to  tho  Jauart 
Tilleyt  the  atream  flowing  in  a  brund  shallow  bed  bordered  by  low 
cliSs  of  clay;  several  streams,  100  und  300  feet  wide,  with  rapid 
currents,  are  crowwd  before'  the  uuin  streum  of  the  Janart,  300  yards 
wide,  is  reached.  It  is  crossed  in  a  ferry  lioat,  the  hor«c6  Gwimming; 
thence  the  road,  often  winding  iiud  narrow,  traverses  cultivation  before 
reaching  I-crow,  a  village  of  500  Turk  families  crossing  a  meadow 
stream  50  to  CO  yards  wide  by  a  rough  combination  of  earthen  piers 
and  waterways.     Wheat  is  harvested  hero  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Two  and  a  half  mites  beyond  Boi  Arik  (elevation  3500  feot,  distance 
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31  miles),  a  desert  waste  is  entered,  with  a  saline  soil  in  places,  and 
a  sparse  growth  of  tamarisk,  which  continues  to  Chilian,  a  village  of 
30  poor  hoasea  on  the  confines  of  the  Maralbaehi  district;  continuing 
over  a  more  or  less  barren  waste,  and  passing  through  Jaidi,  a  few  huts 
and  a  little  grazing,  the  track  often  heavy,  and  amidst  sand-hills  or 
tograk  woodx,  traverses  the  stations  of  Yaka  Eaduk  and  Chadir  before 
reaching  Tumshuk  (elevation  S600  feet,  distance  120  miles),  a  village  of 
40  Turk  families  drawing  its  water  supply  from  a  pond.  From  Jaidi  the 
country  is  almost  nnwatered  by  streams ;  thenoe  the  track  winds 
through  forests  and  amidst  sand-hills  to  gain  a  passage  through  the  low 
hills  here  stretching  across  the  plain. 

Before  reaching  Chahar-Bagh  (elevation  3600  feet,  distance  136  miles) 
the  Kashgar  river  is  lost  in  canals  and  streams  which  here  intersect  the 
country :  grazing  is  plentiful,  and  it  would  seem  posmble  to  reclaim  land 
here  and  to  Maralbaahi  before  reaching  the  cultivation  of  which  oasis 
(distance  154  miles),  the  Eashgar  river,  a  sluggish  stream  flowing  in  a 
snnken  bed  50  feet  broad,  is  skirted. 

Haralbashi  is  a  walled  town,  with  about  2000  Turk  families  living 
out^de  its  walls.  Indian  merchants  trade  here  from  Yarkand,  bringing 
cottons,  tea,  pepper,  ginger,  and  sugar,  &c.  Those  settled  in  Eashgaria 
like  the  country,  because  of  the  facilities,  already  mentioned,  of  taking 
many  wivoa ;  a  poor  man  can  afford  to  keep  two,  whilst  in  India  he  can 
only  keep  one. 

The  present  rule  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Badaulat,  Yakub  Beg ;  it 
is  a  slack  one,  and  the  Indian  traders  complain  of  being  unable  to  reoover 
bad  debts,  and  of  the  cost  of  buying  justice,  and  of  the  confiscation  of 
their  teas.  The  indoor  temperature  in  July  rises  to  85°  at  9  a.m.,  and 
at  9  p.m.  is  about  the  same,  bat  reading  95°  in  the  open  air. 

The  oasis  is  comparatively  a  poor  one,  but  is  well  watered.  Leaviug 
it  at  4^  miles,  a  more  or  less  barren  oonntiy,  with  stret<:hes  of  tamarisk 
growth,  and  of  forests  infested  by  horse-flies,  with  stations  at  intervals, 
is  crossed  to  Faiz&bid  (elevation  3920  feet,  distance  265  miles),  a  -village 
of  450  scattered  houses,  each  accommodating  two  or  three  families ;  it  is 
noted  for  its  local  cottons.  Passing  through  the  rich  oasis  of  Shabd^r, 
the  road  crosses  a  rapid  stream  at  16  miles,  into  which  our  carts  upset 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  stream  having  washed  away  the  road ; 
and  keeping  a  mile  or  two  to  the  south  of  the  Eashgar  river,  reaches  the 
Yangi-shahar  of  Kashgar,  whence  it  is  five  miles  to  the  Turk  city,  a  col- 
lection of  mud  huts  and  enclosures,  with  trees  plentifully  scattered  here 
and  there,  without  any  building  of  architectural  beauty,  and  perhaps 
but  one  of  interest,  i.  e.  the  mosqne  raised  by  the  Eashgarians  to  the 
memory  of  the  Badaulat. 

The  Turks  are  poor  architects;  their  mosques  are  most  primitive 
constructions,  as  a  rule,  and  their  minarets  are  crooked  and  winding. 
Here  pack  roads  radiate  to  Hi,  Osh,  and  a  cart  road  to  Yarkand,  Ladakh, 
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awl  ImUa.  Tho  laoat  direct  road  to  I!i  is  via  the  Terek  Pass.  wJiicli  i»  a 
fair  paclc^traok ;  tlie  cosicKt  road  in  tliat  via  Chakinak  and  Chadir  Eut. 
Osrta  can  reach  Cliakmak,  aud  but  for  low  jMaseB,  orer  wlikli  it  would 
not  be  difficnlt  to  construct  a  cart-road,  they  could  reaoU  tb«  RuHttian 
pmtal  cart-road  itt  Nuriii  (160  miles}. 

The  Oah  roads  loading  to  Fergana  are  pauk-Lracka,  difficult  to  crom 
in  the  spring  from  the  ini-ltiog  snows  and  in  the  autumn  from  swollon 
iitreains.  Si-pti^nibcr  and  Xuvunilier  nre>  iUv  bt^^t  trodu  inontbit.  Tho 
Cdu-t-rond  towards  Leh  leads  to  Eargalik  (_'i35  miles),  whenoe  It  ia  a 
pack-track  lu  Leli  (400  miles)  and  Sritiugur  (t!60  miles). 

A  Itussian  Consul  is  settled  in  Kaeligar,  with  an  etnori  of  fifty 
rcssttcks  under  IwootBccrs.  He  is  assisted  by  a  ei-en^tary,  nnd  han  bis 
wtTo  with  him.  The  detachment  ia  not  in  favour  with  tho  ptioiile. 
In  tho  Kasligar  district  there  are  said  to  be  160,000  families,  and  in 
that  of  Yarkand  300,000  families.  A  fertile  district  lies  between  tlicse 
two  towns,  and  tho  latter  (Yarkand),  a  town  of  29,000  families,  ia  the 
centre  of  trade  from  India.  Goitre  in  Yarkand  is  extremely  prevalont, 
almtist  universal. 

Tha  sloiil<^r  Russian  cottons  and  cluntvea  sold  here,  as  idscwhoro,  nro 
|V«fcrrcd  to  ihe  finer  Indian  varielics ;  they  urn  t-hvaprr,  and  Ux^k  to  lio 
of  better  (innlity,  so  that  they  are  even  retailed  by  Indian  merchants. 
Cbinese  tea  alone  is  allowed  to  bo  sold,  and  there  were  in  1 887  some  300 
to  400  horw-loojls  of  Indian  tea  pracliciilly  oonfUcatcd.  The  Eashuiiii 
shops  had  hoen  closed  in  tho  Turk  city  and  ordered  to  be  re-opened  in 
the  Chinpse  walled  town,  much  to  their  disgust.  I  hare  never  beard 
M-hoiher  they  wore  actually  opened  there,  or  whether  money  bought  a 
remission  of  tho  order. 

There  arc  reported  to  bo  some  15,000  souIb  in  ^Vosteni  Turkislan 
who  look  to  England  for  help  in  trading,  viz.  Itadokshis,  BOOO;  Kash* 
nuri«,  Fathann,  Hindustanis,  3000 ;  Baltifl,  2000.  &c  An  Englishman  in 
Weetem  Eashgaria  isrvgarded  by  them  all  with  esteem,  as  belouging'to 
a  nation  able  to  help  thoni.  At  least  this  was  the  iuiprecsion  I  formed 
from  their  words  and  their  uniform  attention  and  kindness. 

We  hare  many  advantages  to  gain  by  organising  Uio  Oriental 
trading  material  at  our  command.  Enterprising  EuBliuiiris  aro'found  in 
Western  Eashgaria  in  largo  numbers,  as  stated ;  and  as  in  Xepal,  Tibet, 
and  parta  of  Central  Asia,  tbey  carry  on  a  large  trade  with  India.  They 
are  the  chief  merchants  in  Lhassa.  a  ccntr«  of  communication  and  of 
>tiflnenc«.  Putliaiia  also  exhibit  great  tiadiug  enterprise,  and  aro  found 
as  far  cast  as  Akau.  Shikapur  Hindus  are  scattered  over  Rnmian  I'urki- 
stan,  where  they  chiefly,  however,  live  by  asury.  By  as»ociating  tbe«e 
•cattorcd  oleawnts  with  large  Indian  and  Parsee  firms,  and  hy  regnlari«- 
ing  onr  trado  with  China  on  the  footing  of  that  enjoyed  hy  the  most 
favoared  nation,  much  good  raig^t  be  elTcctod. 

Several  roods  lead  from  Tarlcaad  into  Eaahmir.   Tlw  Vnitagh  route. 
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somo  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  was  the  Bhorteat;  it  is  now  closed  by 
glaciers.  The  Eugiar  road  is  a  good  one ;  tbere  are  no  high  passes  an 
it,  but  daring  August  the  streamB  met  with  cannot  bo  forded.  The 
Eiliaa  ronte  is  now  in  universal  use,  by  order  of  the  Amban.  The 
Sanju  road  is  the  best,  but  is  not  allowed  to  be  taken  by  traders  ;  there 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  no  high  passes  along  it,  and  it  is  better  than 
the  Eilian.  The  Kh&lik  pasR  is  described  as  the  most  difGcntt  of  the 
four. 

Taking  the  Eilian  route,  the  cart  road  is  followed  to  Eargalik 
across  a  fertile  district ;  thence  the  pack  track  commences  ;  the  animEils 
most  suited  to  it  are  the  Bactrian  camel  and  the  Tarkandi,  Badaksbi, 
and  Kirghiz  ponies.  All  have  to  be  trained  to  endure  its  hardships ; 
still  to  them,  even,  it  is  a  passage  through  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,"  for  remains  of  their  fellows  are  strewn  along  it  at  every 
500  yards  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  route.  It  should  be  made 
into  a  good  track  three  feet  wide ;  a  few  ser&is  should  he  built  and 
stocked  with  grain,  and  the  growth  of  grass  and  shrubs  encouraged  at 
intervals.  The  chief  passes  along  it  are  the  Eilian,  elevation  1 7,000  feet ; 
the  Snget,  17,100  feet;  the  Karakorum,  18,500  feet;  the  Sfisir,  17,800 
feet;  Earawal  Dawan,  14,100  feet;  the  Ehardnng,  17,700  feet,  above 
Leb.  After  crossing  the  Karawal  Dawan,  the  Nubra  valley  is  entered, 
and  the  traveller  passes  from  death  to  life,  for  he  will  probably  not  have 
seen  even  a  Kirghiz  tent  since  leaving  Shahidulla. 

To  summarise;  Kashgaria  must,  I  think,  be  considered  to  be  an 
unnatural  dependency  of  China,  impossible  to  defend  against  Russia,  so 
long  as  Chinese  troops  are  not  both  trained  and  led  by  European  officers, 
and  communications  by  rail  exist  between  it  and  the  Wei  vaUey,  and  with 
Peking.  For  it  lies  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Gobi  desert,  an  obstacle 
almost,  if  not  altogether  impassable  to  an  army,  if  its  only  outlet,  Kami, 
be  held  by  an  enemy ;  and  impossible  to  cross  at  any  time  except  by 
email  detachments  of  troops  at  intervals  of  both  time  and  distance, 
without  very  considerable  preparation,  such  as  the  Chinese  do  not  seem 
likely  to  give  to  it. 

The  chief  points  regarding  the  route  connecting  it  with  China,  the 
-Great  Central  Asian  trade  route,  and  main  oommunication  between  cast 
and  west  are :  the  great  length  of  this  one-cart  communication— (1) 
Pekingto  the  Wei  valley  770  miles;  (2)  Wei  valley  to  Kami  1322  miles; 
.(3)  Hami  toiti  800  miles;  (4)  Kami  to  Eashgar  1347  miles;  i.e.  3439 
jniles  to  Eashgar,  and  2892  miles  to  Enlja. 

It  is  for  very  many  miles  suited  for  a  single  line  of  traffic  only,  pass- 
'  ing'through  deep  and  narrow  gullies  in  loess  hills ;  unmetalled  through- 
out ,  becoming  impassable  after  heavy  rain  or  snow ;  and  oven  light  rains 
halving  the  rate  of  progress  over  it. 

It  passes  for  hundreds  of  mites,  between  the  Wei  valley  and  Hami,  to 
a  great  extent,  through  a  depopulated  and  uncultivated  country,  partly 
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|W(>pl«d  hy  Chinoac  SlohaiuiuAdnns  inimical  to  tfa«  Chinese  Ooverti- 
miMit,  luiil  who  aiy  thought  to  coart  tlie  opportonity  to  agaiu  revolt  j  a 
ficuiilo  u'hi)  have  jirovcl  thomwives  to  poeatn  s  piowtsaniHch  Biii>erior  to 
the  Cbiiutmen  ftinong*!  whota  they  dwoll,  And  by  whom  Ihoy  are  f«arod. 

Tho  pcoplo  of  Kosbgnrin,  oltfaough  not  dinffectod  against  tbotr 
present  masters,  would  uot  aid  thorn  agninst  Bnad*.  whom  they  aro 
gnulnally  being  tatight  to  ivgard  as  thoir  future  misln^a;  and  the 
troops  along  tho  whole  lino  aro  cither  of  tho  Oreon  Standard,  i.  e. 
Chioose'- braves,  practically  uninstmctad,  under  totally  uninstrnoted 
oDicors,  of  no  value  against  a  trained  European  foroa;  or  Uhetiing,  i.ou 
n  local  militia,  a  force  of  ntgativo  value,  because  requiring  to  he  dotlied 
and  fod; 

itr.  Carey,  wlio  travelled  through  Eaabgariu,  considers  that  tho  chief 
characteristic  of  the  cotintry  is  ita  extreme  poverty.  "  It  may,  indeed." 
he  writea,  "  be  described  aa  a  liuge  doeert  tViuged  by  a  few  sroall  patches 
of  cultivation.  In  f*ct  the  only  really  gooil  strip  of  country  of  consider- 
able sate  is  the  w^lern  portion,  comprising  Knr>:olik,  Varkand,  and 
Easbgar.  To  the  norOi  a  auccession  of  vrn-  small  uasoa  extends  along 
the  foot  of  tlie  Tiun-iJiau  m'niutiuuB,  the  sln'tch'^s  of  intervening  desert 
becoming  lai^^r  no  the  trAvcller  goes  furtlicr  to  the  cast.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  the  provino^iBiK'nert,  pure  and  simple,  and  so  is  the  southern 
extremity  as  far  west  cu  Kiria,  with  llie  exception  of  tho  small  oases  of 
Cherchcn  and  Cbaklik.  Tbo  n^nlral  portion  is  chiefly  desert,  excepting 
that  pasture  of  a  coarse  and  inferior  description  ia  found  iii  tlie  nt*igU- 
bourhood  of  the  Tarim  river  and  of  parts  of  the  Lob-tior  sii-slom.  Thor>' 
are  probably  many  districts  in  India  in  charge  of  a  single  collector  and 
magistrate  which  aiy  richer  nnd  better  worth  having  than  the  whole  of 
this  huge  province,  extending  over  not  much  less  than  30  degrees  of  longi- 
tndo  and  <>  degrt-cs  of  latilude." 

Thin  will  doubtless  be  the  opinion  of  all  wlio  regard  tho  Sin-kiaug 
province  as  a  unit  of  territory,  and  not  as  a  part  of  an  integral  empire. 
The  merchant  or  soldier,  however,  sees  in  it  a  territory  fairly  rich  iu 
the  prectouB  metals,  producing  cereals  in  abundance,  besides  cotton  and 
eltk,  of  a  healthy  and  cnjoyablo  climate,  rich  in  all  fruits — grapee,  flga, 
apricots,  melons,  Ac,  and  vegetables — well  watered  by  oool  streams,  and 
supporting  over  two  millions  of  a  harily  race,  of  excellent  physique: 
affording  two  sooure  lines  of  communication.  Itoth  cart  roads — the  Peh-lu 
and  Kau-lu — the  natural  and  only  lines  of  conquest  and  of  oommerco 
leading  from  the  West  to  tbo  East,  from  Kusninn  Central  Asia  to  the 
Central  and  South-weatom  Provinces  of  Ghiiia.  and  to  fame  and  fortune. 
Tnio  it  is  tliat  cultivation  is  almost  limited  to  the  narrow  strips  of 
rich  otMS  tnvenod  by  them,  excepting  as  noted,  in  the  extmnto  west 
(Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Khotan).  but  they  siiffico  to  meet  all  military 
requirement*  of  good  commuuioationi>,  can  lie  stocked  with  supplies  of 
food  for  man  and  bi^aat,  and  posis  through  large  towns  oapnblo  of  supply. 
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ing  all  the  refitment  requirements  of  an  army.  Its  peoples  are  easily 
ruled,  are  not  &uatical,  and  will,  with  assured  peace,  increase  rapidly  is 
numboTB  nnd  constitute  a  ricli  store  whenever  emigration  may  be 
directed  into  neighbouring  and  under-populated  regions — Kansu,  for 
instance.  It  is  certainly  a  posBession  not  to  be  despised,  one  whose 
inhabitants  have  never  had  an  independent  past,  but  whose  possible 
dependent  future  must  surpass  its  most  palmydaya  of  old  under  Chenghiz 
Khan,  when  it  attained  its  greatest  degree  of  pri^perity. 

One  cannot  travel  through  Eaalem  Turklstan  without  forming  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Russian  enterprise.  Bussian  goods,  cottons, 
chintzes,  candles,  sugar,  cutlery,  &c.,  are  found  everywhere.  Rassian 
merchants  settled  in  Hami,  and  dressed  as  Chinamen,  !n  Suchau  and 
Lan-chau,  press  the  sale  of  their  goods.  Their  cottons  and  chintzes,  as 
already  noted,  are  strong,  well  dyed,  and  suited  to  the  country ;  oould 
the  lighter  Indian  varieties  reach  Toksun  and  Hami  they  might  sell, 

Achnowledging  that  Russia  cannot  compote  with  western  nations  for 
the  maritime  trade  of  China,  Prejvalsky  writes:  "But  in  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Great  Wall,  and,  indeed,  in  the  north-west  provinces  of 
China  proper,  Kanau  and  Shansi,  the  trade  of  which  has  long  taken  the 
direction  of  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  we  may  be  able  to  develop  and  con- 
solidate our  commercial  operations."  As  the  injurious  causes  operating 
against  the  development  of  Russian  trade  in  Central  Asia  and  China, 
such  as  the  absence  of  large  capitalists,  insufBciency  of  financially  sound 
trading  firms,  &c.,  are  gradually  remedied,  competition  with  ourselves 
will  become  more  keen  and  require  on  our  part  corresponding  exertions. 
Throughout  the  journey  I  was  struck  with  the  want  of  British  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  the  interior  of  China,  when  compared  with  that 
exhibited  by  Russian  Central  Asian  merchants. 

British  merchants  are  content  to  settle  at  the  treaty  ports,  and  to  lose 
sight  of  their  goods  when  once  they  leave  them ;  but  travelling  for  trade 
parposcs  is  within  our  treaty  rights,  and  there  is  always  the  fear  that, 
if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  these  rights  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
Chinese  may  be  apt  to  consider  them  as  lapsed ;  for  China  exhibits  in 
a  marked  degree  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  barbarous  people,  viz. 
that  of  regarding  intercourse  with  foreigners  as  a  deplorable  violation  of 
that  isolation  which  it  is  its  greatest  aspiration  to  preserve.  She  desires 
no  reciprocity. 

The  solitary  exception  to  our  want  of  enterprise  in  Central  Asia  was 
Mr.  Dalgleish,  who  deserved  well  of  India,  for  in  Tarkand  his  name  - 
stood  high  amongst  all  classes;  the  prestige  gained  for  us  by  such  men 
of  enterprise  and  morality  is  great;  unfortunately  he  was  murdered 
whilst  passing  by  the  route  I  have  briefly  described  between  Leh  and 
Yarkand,  the  year  after  I  passed  over.  At  Su-chau  a  European  agent 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  Department  is  stationed  to  regulate 
Russian  trade.  In  sending  caravans  to  Lan-chau  the  Russians  have 
stretched   their  treaty   rights   to  the   utmost.      Goods  left  unsold  on 
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ftrrlviug  at  SucLau  may  be  scut  ioUnd  to  fisd  markets,  but  cigLt  toiiu 
of  UDHold  goods  which  have  uuv«r  beeu  un[>aol(ed  is  a  Bomewliat  large 
nneoltl  Bnrplus ! 

FbTorty  iiiBti^tL-3  ItuKfinn  commercial  enterprise,  auil  wealth  cauBQs 
o*im  to  rLtrogrml« ;  and  throughout  China,  ck-rks  am!  agonts  or  Couti- 
ticiital  hirlh  Arc  eiippUitting  thoeo  of  Iho  British  nation,  cvou  in  Itiiti«h 
nivrcantilo  housoe.  It  U  t'cry  neccHsary  now  that  Obinn  should  regulato 
her  trade  by  European  caatoms  agoncieH  at  Kasbgar,  Hi,  Uliassutai 
Chugnchak,  Kobdo,  Uruuitsi,  4c.,  that  it.  that  she  should  add  a  frontier 
branch  to  the  Foreign  Tr«ity  Ports  Caatoms  Ue|iaitment. 

Commercial  enterprise  would  seem  to  be  a  marked  instinct  of  the 
Bnssiau  raoc,  and  the-  conipletiou  of  the  Siberian  line  of  ruitway,  and 
its  oonueotion  with  the  Triuis-Caspian  line,  tvill  cuuse  them  to  turn  thetr 
attention  to  the  construction  of  a  ft-cder  to  it  by  the  Sulja,  or  onu  of  its 
adjacent  inleta,  viA  Unimfei,  Harni,  nnd  Sn-cbau  to  Lun-chau-fii,  to  gain 
the  imdo  of  the  north-west,  mid,  and  centre  China,  and  another  further 
to  thoeastward  to  Poking,  if  the  Cliinoae  do  not  do  so.  By  such  means 
xbc  will  ndd  largely  to  her  customers  and  to  her  imports  and  exports. 
These  lines  cannot  be  built  without  the  conquest  of  trans-niural  China. 

PreJTaUky's  last  ultcrancosfthow  that  he  travelled  not  in  yain,  and 
that  he  justly  aptin-oiatea  China's  wcakncHS  in  the  wisi,  resulting, 
amougst  other  causes,  from  want  of  rapid  coninmuicatiuna,  and  his  viewa 
on  the  necestiity  of  a  Itnssiun  occupation  of  Eiisligiii'ia  are  very  plainly 
esprcssod.  He  considers  the  leading  characteristics  of  Chinese  rule 
thure,  to  be  "crying  injustice,  espionage,  rapacity,  grinding  taxation, 
tyranny  of  officials — in  a  word,  entire  absence  of  all  ideas  of  legality  in 
all  aduiinistnitiv.i  or  judicial  matters."  My  impresaious  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  those  of  the  eloquent  explorer  quoted.  The  Chinese  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  late  rebellion,  nnd  now  treat  the  Kashgarlaua 
well.  They  are  lightly  tnicd,  as  content  as  they  uun  be  in  a  country 
wherein  no  law  exists,  and  ns  wealthy  aa  tliey  CAn  exjK'ct  to  be  without 
BD  increiuit.-d  triidiv  They  are  lax  Uusliins,  btkI  have  in  Eushgnria  a 
Uuslim's  piimdise  on  mrth,  where  a  poor  man  can  aiTbrd  two  wires :  to 
gain  these  joys  they  are  content  to  put  up  with  their  masters,  to  whom 
they  even  give  their  daughters  in  marriage.  They  fear  the  advent 
of  the  Itussion  tax-gatherer,  and  prefor  to  sutler  u  little  injuatieo  to  the 
certnin  evils  of  his  presence  amongst  them.  In  proof  of  what  I  say, 
all  the  Indians  I  met  with  pmised  the  Chinese  rule,  and  have  settled  per- 
nuiontty  in  the  cimntry,  pri^fcrring  it  to  India. 

Hongolia  i*  equully  ut  Kussia's  mercy,  granted  that  she  pushes  on 
ber  communications  and  China  does  not.  Mongolia  gives  easy  access  to 
Chili  nnd  Shansi,  mid  Eushgarla  to  Kansii,  the  rich  Wei  valley  and 
Thibet.  Good  oommunicalions  alone  can  make  these  provinces  defen- 
sible in  the  future,  and  China  is  slow  to  perceive  their  necessity. 
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Ur.  E.  H.  Stanley. — Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Eoglish  members  of  his 
Expedition  arrived  in  Cairo  on  the  14th  of  January.  He  informed  us 
the  day  following  by  telegram  that  it  was  his  intention  to  remain 
about  a  month  in  Egypt. 

The  I'irat  Ascent  of  ElUma-i^ara. — When  two  years  ago  Dr.  Hans 
Meyer  returned  from  the  visit  to  Eilima-njaro  which  has  sinoe  resulted 
in  the  production  of  hie  interesting  and  excellently  illnstrated  worki 
'  Znm  Schneedom  des  Kilimanjaro,'  it  seemed  almost  ungracioua  to  point 
out  that  his  success  had  been  incomplete,  inasmuch  aa  having  failed  to 
attain  any  point  on  the  highest  crest  of  the  mountain,  he  was  unable  to 
describe  the  extent,  the  conformation,  and  the  volcanic  features  of  tho 
snmmit.  But  Dr.  Meyer,  wiser  than  some  of  his  friends,  agreed  irith  us 
that  something  important  remained  to  be  done,  and  be  very  pluokily 
determined  to  do  it  himself.  He  seonred  as  a  companion  Herr  Furtscheller, 
a  practised  Alpine  mountaineer,  and  they  took  out  ice-axes,  rope,  and 
enow-spectacles.  The  result  has  been  all  that  could  be  wished.  In  the 
last  number  of  *  Petermann's  Mitteilungen,'  Dr.  Meyer  gives  a  tolerably 
full  account  of  bis  exploration  of  the  hitherto  untrodden  Hummit  of  Eibo 
and  the  peaks  of  Mawensi.  He  lived  for  sixteen  days  over  13,000  feet, 
made  four  ascents  to  the  summit-ridge  of  Klbo,  and  on  the  second  occa- 
sion climbed  the  rock-peaks  that  form  ita  highest  eminenoes.  It  is  only 
possible  here  to  give  a  very  condensed  summary  of  Dr,  Meyer's  clear 
and  spirited  narrative.  The  travellers  reached  the  flanks  of  Eilima- 
njaio  at  the  beginning  of  October,  They  found  much  less  snow  on  the 
monntain  than  on  Dr.  Meyer's  previous  visit  in  July  1887.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  at  2.30  a.m.,  they  set  oat  by  lantern-light  from  a 
camp  (14,270  feet)  on  the  saddle  between  Eibo  and  Mawensi.  They 
ascended  by  what  Dr.  Meyer  calls  "  the  great  glacier  valley."  At  6.30 
they  passed  a  lava  dyke  (15,980  feet),  which,  as  well  as  the  side  of  tha 
valley,  bore  unmistakable  signs  of  glacier  action.  At  16,400  feet  they 
found  the  first  patches  of  snow.  Here  the  rarity  of  the  air  made 
itself  felt,  and  the  climbers  had  to  rest  every  ten  minutes.  In  their 
subsequent  ascents,  made  much  faster,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
at  all,  thus  proving  once  more  how  much  monntain  sickness  is  a  matter 
of  training  and  habit.  When  at  8.15  they  halted  for  breakfast,  the 
tawny  crags  of  Mawensi  were  already  well  below  them.  Clouds  were 
slowly  creeping  over  the  plateau  of  the  saddle,  which  had  hitherto 
been  spread  out  as  a  relief  model ;  rosy-tinted  cumuli  floated  over  the 
plains,  which  were  only  indistinctly  visible ;  white  close  overhead  the 
icy  dome  of  Eibo  glittered  seemingly  close  at  band  in  the  sunshine.  At 
17,650  feet  thoy  encountered  the  steep  ice-elope  which  runs  round  the 
peak,  and  had  defeated  the  former  attempt;  the  angle  was  35°.    This  ia 


obvioaBlj  tho  only  difficulty  in  the  mountain.  Herr  Purtecbtllor  witli 
bis  ioo-axe  anS  rope  now  came  to  tbe  frout  and  cut  Bte|ia;  ia  loe»  than 
Iwo  hours  ike  ioo-elope  and  some  orcvitescB  iu  the  glaulvr  abovo  it  wore 
conquered ;  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  more  exhausting  toil  up  tho  final 
aDow-filope  led  to  the  munmit-ridgv.  Tliiit  jimv^d  tu  ha  thu  circular 
edge  of  a  great  crater,  which  vras  r«acht!dati(seiuit<irn  curve  at  1.45  p.m. 
The  faigiicst  peuktt  Iny  to  the  south  at  eoniu  dUtuticc,  luii)  tho  olimbcre 
bad  not  lituo  to  reach  thvta  thut  day.  Only  three  tlnys  later,  howgvor, 
the  e&orgi?(ic  truTclk-rs  returnud  tu  tlio  ntlack.  Sleeping  this  time  in  ft 
roomy  oavo  (tciniicratiire  —  12'  C.)  at  15,200  fcttt,  an<l  using  thoir  old 
stops  tliey  gitiueO  the  BUnimit-ndge  ni  8.45  n.m.,  nnd  tho  2G0  feet 
higher  "  u'nhr^hciiilich  hijchst»  Spit^e  '  dcutficher'  Urdu"  nt  10.15, 
ivgainod  by  three  tht-tr  bivouac,  and  two  iind  a  half  hoiins  later  their 
tent.  Wc  givo  thesL'  "times"  because  of  tho  tomarkablo  illustration 
they  afford  both  of  the  diflbrvnco  between  a  first  and  eeco&d  asoout, 
and  of  tbe  result  of  habit  in  resisting  tbo  oSects  of  tbe  atmospbero. 
Dr.  Ueyer  thus  describoe  tho  appearance  of  tho  stuniuit  from  tbe  highest 
peak,  which  ho  cBtimatcd  (by  aneroid  only)  to  be,  in  ronnd  figurctt, 
COOO  metres  (1D,C84  feet).  "Tbo  giyat  Kibo  orator  is  from  this  point 
admirably  seen.  It  is  abottt  2200  yards  in  diameter  by  G50  foot  deep. 
On  the  north  and  east  tbe  icy  mantle  sinks  steeply  in  torraoes  to  tho 
lioor;  OD  the  west  and  south  steep  lava  clifls  break  down  from  the 
crowning  iee-cap.  Near  the  centre  of  tho  oraler  rtoea  a  cone  of  brown 
ashes  to  a  height  of  500  feet  from  the  floor.  Its  Inp  is  bare,  its  sides 
oUTeloped  in  tho  girdle  of  ice  and  smtw  which  sweeps  out  of  a  gap  in 
tho  wostcrti  wall  of  tho  crater  as  n  glacier."  Tfao  length  of  this  glacier, 
ucGording  to  tho  map  and  sketchos  which  ueeomjiauy  Dr.  Meyer's  jmper, 
ia  OYcr  a  mile  and  a  half,  of  which  tbe  grcikter  part  \ie&  inside  tho 
crater;  ita  lower'lermiualien  is  giron  as  17,900  feet.  In  great  part  of 
the  crater  lie  6elda  of  tiivi  (the  term  "  niuTo  penitentc "  ueeil  by  tho 
author  is  bonxiwed  from  the  Andes,  where  muleteers,  struck  liy  iho 
reeemblanco  to  kneeling  liguros  of  some  of  the  musses  of  snow  left 
unineltvd  and  jtrotiuding  fiom  the  upper  snow-fields,  have  given  this 
name  to  wbat  is  in  Europe  called  simply  novv). 

To  Dr.  Meyer's  Hirther  explorations  and  itseonis  of  tho  upper  rogion 
ofKibowocon  only  refer,  lie  found  a  Ijuntor's  bivouac,  tho  highest 
trace  of  man,  at  15,400  feet,  several  tmal I  glaciers,  ho  obtained  oxtonsire 
panoTsmae  of  tho  surrounding  country,  in  short,  matorial  for  nn  es- 
hauatiTo  description  of  the  great  mountiitn,  Ue  farihor  made  three 
ascents  of  tbo  peaks  of  Mawensi  (1G,260  feot),  and  although  be  did  not 
roach  tbe  highest  pinnacle,  obtained  by  dint  of  bard  climbing  a  complete 
knowledge  of  this  wild  group  of  peaks.  He  declares  that  their  broken 
and  fantn«tio  forms  pans  nil  deseription,  and  compares  tUem  t<>  the  dolo- 
mite*. The  mountain  is  the  skeleton  of  a  far  older  volcano  than  Kibo. 
On  itveaetcro  flank  tbo  travellers  looked  duv.-D  a  precipice  0500  feet  deep 
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to  tlie  low  country.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15lh  October  a  fall  of  fresh 
mow  covered  the  travellers'  tent. — Dr.  Meyer  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
plnck  of  a  negro,  Muini  Amani,  who  alone  romained  with  him  and  Herr 
Fnrtschellor  in  their  high  bivonaca,  and  without  whose  aid  as  camp- 
servant  they  could  hardly  have  lived  so  long  on  the  mountain.  The 
travellers  intended  to  visit  the  mountain  district  of  Ugueno  and  the 
western  side  of  Kibo  before  returning  to  the  coast. — [L.  W.  F.] 

The  Karamhar  Sar  Lake,  in  the  Hindu  Kush. — In  a  recent  letter  we 
have  received  from  Peabawur,  Colonel  B.  G.  Woodthorpe  says  ■.—^"  I  have 
lately  had  an  interview  with  M.  Danvergne,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
carpet  mannfactory  at  Srinagar,  and  who  has  made  a  remarkable  journey 
along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Eush,  to  the  Taghdumbaeb  and 
Baroghil  Pass,  and  thence  along  a  hitherto  untrodden  path  by  the  Gazknl, 
or  Kaiambar  Sar,  down  to  Gatuch,  on  the  Gilgit  river.  It  has  long  been 
a  theory,  upheld,  I  think,  by  Hayward,  that  this  lake  had  two  ontlels : 
one  draining  into  the  Tarkhun,  or  Uastuj  Valley,  the  other  flowing  dne 
south  into  the  Gilgit  river.  The  native  explorer  M —  S—  said  that  he  had 
traced  the  Yarkhun  river  up  to  the  lake,  and  his  description,  'ofciroum- 
stantial  detail  full,'  was  to  the  effect  that  he  came  upon  a  vast  expanse, 
15  miles  long,  of  calm,  blue  water,  lying  among  the  snowclad  peaks  at 
an  elevation  of  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  seems  to  bo 
more  or  less  correct,  but  I  am  afraid  the  rest  of  the  description  is 
imaginary.  He  said  be  saw  at  the  far  end  a  moss  of  rock  and  glacier  at 
the  mouth  of  a  gap  through  which,  according  to  the  natives,  the  water 
found  its  way  into  the  Asbkaman  Valley.  M.  Sauvergne  now  tells  na 
that  instead  of  one  there  are  two  lakes,  separated  by  a  small,  low,  rocky 
watershed,  and  that  from  the  smaller,  named  Gazkul,  which  is  only 
about  half  a  mile  long,  flows  the  Yarkhun  river;  while  serosa  the 
watershed,  a  few  hundred  yards  eastward,  is  a  lake,  the  Earambar  Sar, 
I^  mite  long,  wbicb  gives  rise  to  the  Earambar,  or  Ashkaman  river.  It 
always  seemed  to  me,  from  what  we  knew  of  the  nature  of  the  country, 
very  improbable  that  a  lake  in  this  region  could  have  two  outlets,  and 
it  can  only  have  been  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  native  information, 
or  misrepresentation,  that  the  notion  of  a  double  outlet  can  have  arisen." 

Caacasian  Fiuttographs. — It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  in 
England  that  the  late  Quintino  Solla,  the  Italian  statesman,  was 
a  keen  climber  and  President  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club.*  This 
mountain  enthusiasm  has  descended  to  his  two  nephews,  like  himself, 
natives  of  Biella,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Bosa.  Last  summer  the  Signori 
Sella  visited  the  Caucasus,  from  which  Vittorio  Sella,  who  is  an  admirable 
photographer,  has  brought  back  over  a  hundred  photographs,  many  of 
them  superb  examples  of  the  photographic  art  as  well  as  of  high  topo- 

•  See  in  '  Alpine  JonrnsI,"  vol.  \\.  pp.  477-9,  an  obitunry  notice  written  bj  Lis  old 
friend  the  laU  Hr.  John  Ball. 
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graphic  intoretit.  Tint  iu  im]iurUiioe,  to  Uie  geograplierat  auj  ntc,  are 
the  throe  panoramic  views  tnkeu  respectively  from  a  licightof  I€,iO'^'<!<i^ 
oa  tho  eastern  peak  of  Elbruz,  from  a  point  in  the  luaiti  cbaiii  aoutti  of 
llutt  mountiun  and  nor  tlie  BuUho  PitHS'(12,J00  fuet),  aiit!  fn>m  tho 
BUmmit  of  the  Leila  (13,400  feet).  Id  tlio  viow  froni  Klbnir.  the  pic- 
turesque effect  is  greatly  heigbtenod  by  a  ehining  floor  of  cluuda,  the 
roof  of  the  lower  world,  which  cover  the  valley  of  Uie  Baksaii  a«d  the 
distant  ateppc.  The  wavelike  forinsof  their  upj>er  sui-face  are  curiouMly 
distinct.  AIk)vo  the  clouds,  whioh  lie  at  about  9000  feet,  the  main 
chaio,  with  its  groat  epura,  ita  lateral  rangea,'aud  its  glaciur  liasioH,  in 
itpivad  out  in  the  clearest  detail  aa  lar  aa  tlio  central  group.  On  tho 
farther  eide,  soun  over  it.  lios  the  hollow  of  Suatietia.  Tho  plmtograpli 
has  the  precision  and  eoiiveys  much  of  the  information  of  a  relief 
niodtsl  on  a  great  suulo,  such  us  those  ahovrn  by  olGocirs  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Staff  iu  tho  recent  Paris  Exhibition.  Thoso  who  havo  never 
Keen  a  great  inountain  view  mny  Ionic  on  this  prcBcntmont  ond  form 
Bome  accurate  idea  of  the  reality ;  those  who  have  said  that  there  is 
uothiog  to  be  seen  or  learnt  on  great  peaks  may  look  at  it— and  repent. 
The  second  panoi-anin  is  taken  from  a  point  in  tho  ndiain  lookiufi;  coat- 
wards.  Here  the  twin  crests  of  Ushba  doniinato  a  mass  of  wild  cragii 
and  glaciers.  Tho  view  from  ihc  Leila  in  less  Gucuussful  in  reproilucing 
the  splendour  of  nature,  because  in  the  original  colour  plays  so  great  a 
part.  The  sparkling  white  of  tho  thonsand  towers  of  the  Suanetian 
villages,  tho  gold  of  Iho  bailoy  fields,  the  varied  greous  of  the  foreata, 
iveto  be  filled  in  from  memory  by  the  few,  or  imagined  by  th* 
uy.  The  phywcal  geographer  may  possibly  be  misled  by  the  com- 
paratively few  glaciers  visible  into  nnderesti mating  the  number  and 
extent  of  thoae  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chain.  From  Adish  west- 
wards the  icefields  are  Uftsked  by  a  subnidiary  range  of  aohists,  which 
here  runs  closely  parallel  to  the  granite  ereet.  Some  of  Signor  Sclla's 
photographs  have  a  special  ])eriional  intoreat,  as  representing  the  Ulln- 
aja.  glen  and  the  side  of  Dyclitau,  first  attempted  by  Dunkin  and  Fos. 
Others  illustrate  the  accnevy  of  both  tjides  of  tho  riingo.  They  are  by  no 
tncanB  limited  to  a  succession  of  snow-pcaks,  rocks,  and  glaciers.  Among 
them  will  be  found  some  beautiful  forest  scenes  in  the  Nakra  Valloy, 
»  charming  glade  of  flowers  (No.  615j,  together  with  some  groupa  of 
natiros  (dnnce  at  Bezingi,  No.  653),  Suanotian  shophenle  (No.  654), 
Suanetian  women  (No.  IJ44).  an  old  Suanetian  church  with  traccx  of 
a  freaoo  on  its  walls  at  Mostia  (No.  G49),  and  pholograpliH  of  M. 
Delbiflheff*s  collection  of  Osscto  antiquities  (No.  662),  a.  few  specimons 
of  which  will  be  shown  on  the  10th  February  at  the  lloynl  Geographical 
Society's  meeting.  The  whole  collection,  together  with  tho  views  taken 
this  year  by  Mr,  Htrnmnu  Woolley,  and  enlargements  of  a  few  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Donkiu's  lost  views,  will  be  ahown  id  the  Sooiely'a  Map  Room  in 
the  first  Iialf  of  February.     Signer  V.  Sella  haw  cunferred  a  great  boon 
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on  all  lovers  of  mountain  aoenery  by  the  piodaction  of  tiiia  magnifi- 
oent  series,  and  liae  dona  much  to  correct  and  enlarge  oar  knowledge  of 
the  chain  illustrated.  Messrs.  Spoonor,  of  the  Strand,  have  at  all 
times  catalogues  both  of  the  late  Mr.  Donkin's  and  Signer  Sella'ft 
CaucEuian  TieTrs.  ApplicatioDS  for  copies  must  be  made  through  them. 
— ED.W.P] 

Prince  Henry  of  Orleans'  Journey  throngh  Central  Asia.— Somo 
further  details  respecting  the  expedition  of  M.  Bonvalot  and  Princo 
Henry  of  Orleans,  to  which  we  briefly  referred  in  our  last  number,  have 
been  received  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  The  party,  which 
includes  a  Belgian  missionary,  M.  de  Docken,  who  acts  aa  interpreter, 
left  Kulja  about  the  middle  of  September  last,  and  arrived  at  E.orla, 
near  Lake  Baghraeh,  after  a  journey  of  22  days  across  the  Tian  Shan. 
The  route  followed  was  first  of  all  to  Mazar,  and  then  along  the  valley 
of  the  river  Kash  ;  the  first  mountain  pass  led  them  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kungez,  a  second  pass  into  that  of  the  Tsakma,  a  third  into  that  of 
Tuldas,  and  a  fourth  into  that  of  the  Khaidu-gol  or  river  of  Karashahar, 
which  is  described  as  a  gorge.  Great  variations  of  temperature  were 
experienced  during  this  short  journey;  104°  (Fahr.)  in  the  shade  iu 
the  valley  of  the  Eungez,  and  zero  (Fahr.)  in  the  Tuldus  valley.  The 
greatest  altitude  reached  was  at  tho  pass  of  Narat,  which  is  about  11,500 
feet  high.  Forty  specimens  of  birds  and  mammifers  were  collected. 
The  travellers  were  en  route  for  Lob  Nor. 

Fievtaoff**  Expedition  in  Central  Asia. — Since  our  last  issue  further 
news  of  the  progress  of  this  expedition  have  been  received.  From  its 
winter  quarters  at  Nia,  Lieut.  Eoborovsky  had  discovered  a  practicable 
route  across  the  mountain  range  into  north-western  Tibet.  The  country 
beyond  was  found  1o  be  a  tableland,  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  desolate 
and  uninhabited.  The  expedition  will  move  forward  at  tho  beginning 
of  April,  and  pass  the  sammer  on  the  plateau,  descending  thenoe  in 
September  and  travelling  vii  the  Cherchen  river  to  Lob  Nor. 

Captain  Kund,  the  Congo  and  Cameroons  Explorer. — We  leam  that 
Captain  Eund  has  returned  from  the  Cameroons  in  a  lamentable  state 
of  ill-health.  He  was  suffering  from  a  second  attack  of  apoplexy,  and 
had  lost  the  use  of  bis  voice.  We  are  glad  to  hear,  however,  that  the 
doctors  give  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

Death  of  Dr.  L.  Wolf. — We  bear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  L. 
Wolf,  the  well-known  African  traveller,  which  happened  suddenly  on 
the  26tb  Juno  last,  in  Togo  Land,  while  conducting  an  expedition  acrtns 
the  borders  against  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.  Dr.  Wolf  was  chiefly 
known  in  connection  with  his  explorations  in  the  South  Congo  Basin. 
In  1881-5  he  took  part  in  Wiesmann's  great  Kassai  expedition,  being 
appointed  second  in  command.    Upon  Wiesmann's  return  to  the  coast 
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tlirougb  ill-liuullli  in  Julj-  IMi,  Ur.  Wolf  continued  Uio  work  of  oxxilo- 
nttion,  which  rvsultcd  in  the  opening  iip  of  the  Suiikuru.  Subaoqiiently 
Jie  was  chosen  to  conduct  nn  expedition  into  the  roar  uf  the  Gemum 
territory  of  Tog"  Litnd,  whore  he  wa«  engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  Burvciying  t!io  country,  founding  stations  aud  diBfOvering  freeli 
roal^.  The  rceulls  of  iho  reoeiit  excursions  nindo  by  bim  and  Liout. 
Kling  bavo  been  embodied  in  a  new  ui&[>  of  this  tcgiou  coDstruoted  by 
Liout.  V.  d.  Veeht. 

Explorations  by  Dr.  Ziutgraff  in  the  Camerootii  Region. — Dr.  Zint- 
DT,  to  whuKu  travels  in  the  country  of  iho  Caiiieroouii  wo  have  hcforo 
'^iQltulod,*  has  recently  made  an  ititurfsting  jourucy  from  the  Caoieroons 
to  AdlUDana.  At  the  ond  of  December  1888  ho  set  out  from  the 
Barombi  station,  aud  on  reaching  tbo  country  of  the  Itiinynngn  bad  to 
force  a  ]ia88age,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  tbo  natives.  After  a  com- 
pulsory Hlay  of  three  months  in  the  territory  of  tbo  Bali,  he  proceeded  in 
April  to  llie  BtLfut,  hut  in  youaenuence  of  a  threatened  attack  by  this  Iribe 
he  was  obliged  to  make  u  tuilsome  dutour  of  five  days'  march  thruujih  a 
partly  uninhubitcd  region.  At  Donga  bietourveya  couic  into  cunnectiou 
vrltli  tiiose  of  Flcgel.  The  laitt  news  received  from  tlio  traveller  was 
fVom  Ihi  on  the  Bcnue  (lUh  Juno,  I88ii),  whence  be  iutended  to  proceed 
to  Jola.  returning  to  the  station  in  Biili-land  by  way  of  Bakundi, 
Gdsbka,  and  Bagnio. 

An  Expedition  to  the  Upper  Amazons. — An  expedition  has  been 
despatched  by  the  Peruvian  Government  to  the  Javary  river,  on  the 
'botdero  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  primary  object  of  tlie  expedition  is  a 
military  one,  being  the  chastisement  of  the  Indians  for  the  murder  of 
YiUite  traders,  but  as  not  less  than  0ve  scientific  mt-u  accompany  the  j>arty, 
Boiue  im|>i)rlant  results  with  n-gaid  to  the  topography  and  etlmograpliy 
ot  the  region  may  ho  expected.  Among  the  savants  is  M.  Bicliard  Payer, 
who  on  retuniing  to  .South  America  after  a  hurried  visit  to  Europe  was 
invitod  li^join  the  expijitition. 


(Obituary. 

Jtr.  John  Ball,  F.E.8,t— By  the  dcnlh  of  Mr.  Jolm  IWI,  F.H.S.,  tho  SooUtjf 
bo*  lonl  a  tl]iitiri>;iiiiilicil  Fvlluw,  aud  iia  couiicU  an  eft-triod  and  trua(<d  momber, 
Juhn,  ihv  eUtat  ul'  fuur  oblldrcn,  •Kan  bom  in  Dublin  in  1S18  (August  30),  the  ton 
of  tho  Itigbi  UcmoiiMble  Kicholos  Bull,  at  end  lime  M.r.  for  Cloomel,  and  Alturayy. 
0«nDrel  for  Ireland,  ood  latterlj'  Judge  of  tlic  Irish  Court  of  foiomon  Pleas.  Ftoiu 
BQ  Bge  10  oaiiy  that  bu  mu«t  b«  credited  will)  remarknble  precocity,  lie  devclopo'l  a 
pution   for  tclroiillc    iMding,  obovrvatlon,  and   exjiuiiiwnt,  in  which  he  vu 
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encouraged  b;  bis  pftreot?.  'Wbeo  fire  years  old  he  hud  read  witb  delight  Mrs. 
Marcet's  'ConTerMtions  on  Natural  PMiosophy,'  and  Joyce's '  SdentiBc  Dialognes,'  and 
wiB  the  bapp7  poeseBAit  or  aome  philosophicat  apparatus.  He  then  lived  in  a  street 
which  led  out  to  roads  which  he  has  described  aa  of  eiceasive  duluess,  and  in  which 
his  daily  walks  were  taken ;  but  even  in  them  he  ancceeded  in  finding  sources  of 
interest,  in  the  broken  atones  used  for  wall-mending,  in  which  he  discovered  pyrites 
and  other  minerals,  together  with  a  Tew  wild  flowers,  which  he  studied  with  the  aid 
of  a  child's  book  on  botany,  and  his  great  delight  was  a  bit  of  ground  on  which 
rubbish  naa  shot,  out  of  which  he  pictured  mountain  ranges,  and,  mapping  these  at 
liome,  called  some  the  Rockjr  Mountains,  others  the  Alps. 

When  seven  jean  old  he  saw  mountains  for  the  first  time,  and  afterwards  in 
Belfast,  where  the  view  from  Cave  hill  over  the  Loch  and  its  surrounding  shores  left 
an  ineffaceable  impression.  At  that  age  he  made  a  map  of  the  stars,  and  largely 
increased  his  stock  of  philosophical  apparatus ;  his  reading  was,  however,  hardly 
gennane  to  his  pursuits,  for  his  delight  was  in  Don  Quixote !  In  1825,  in  his 
seventh  year,  his  father  took  him  to  Switzerland,  and  in  a  journal  which  he  kept  he 
in  the  following  words  recorded  the  sensations  he  experienced  on  first  seeing  the 
Alps : — "  We  reached  the  top  of  the  Cot  de  la  Faucilli  just  before  sunset.  The  sky 
was  almost  cloudless.  We  all  got  out.  I  managed  to  get  a  little  apart  from  the 
others,  and  remained  fixed  for  almost  half-an-hour.  The  light  gradually  stole 
upwanJa  from  the  lake  over  the  nearer  mountains,  and  then  over  the  Savoy  Alps, 
and  finally  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc  alone  remained  illumined.  One  little  cloud  only 
bnng  just  over  the  peak.  As  the  peak  also  became  dim,  the  cloud  remained  like  a 
glory  over  its  head.  For  long  years  that  scene  recurred  constantly  to  my  mind, 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  and  perhaps  nothing  bas  bad  so  great  an  infiaence  on  my 
entite  life." 

In  the  following  year,  when  at  Ems,  and  eight  years  old,  his  father  presented  him 
with  a  mountain  barometer,  and  his  chief  occupation  was  measuring,  or  trying  to 
measure,  the  heights  of  the  hilts  around.  But  he  also  collected  minerals,  shells,  and 
fossils,  and  endeavoured  to  leam  something  of  them  from  books. 

Up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  young  Ball  was  left  very  much  to  himself  in  bo  far  as 
education  is  concerned.  He  had  a  tutor  for  classics  for  a  short  time,  but  his  appetite 
was  for  physical  science  and  natural  history,  which,  as  he  has  himself  described, 
amounted  to  voracity.  This  kept  him  not  only  out  of  mischief,  but  also  a  stranger 
to  boyish  sports.  Amongst  other  scientific  feats,  he  had  at  the  age  of  eleven  written 
'Elements  of  Chemistry,'  had  rnadn  tolerable  geological  seclions,  and  endeavoured  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  galvanic  pile  and  solar  spectmm  1 

At  thirteen,  Ball  was  sent  for  three  years  to  the  Boman  Catholic  College  of  St. 
Mnry's,  Oscott  (now  Stonyburst),  where  bis  chief  acquirements  were  classics  and  a 
smattering  of  mathematics,  his  amusement  being  chemistry,  which  be  says  was 
pursued  under  every  discour^ement. 

In  1835  the  British  Association  met  at  Dublin,  and  Bait  became  a  juvenile 
member  and  indefatigable  attendant,  only  regretting  that  he  could  not  be  present 
at  all  six  sections  at  once.  At  its  close  he  was  placed  by  his  fnther  in  charge  of 
Mr.  (now  Professor)  Babington  and  R.  U.  Lingwood,  Esq.,  for  a  tour  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  which  extended  to  Galway  and  Connemara.  Mr.  Babington  informs  the 
writer  that  "  he  was  very  much  of  a  wild  Irishman,  and  did  all  sorts  of  odd  things, 
much  to  the  amusement  oF  us  who  bad  seen  nothing  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen,"  and 
adds,  "  he  was  as  nice  a  companion  then  as  be  ever  was."  This  was  probably 
Ball's  introduction  to  serious  observation  and  study.  An  account  of  the  excursion 
is  given  in  the  'Magazine  of  Katural  History,'  vol.  ix.  p.  119,  which  includes  several 
passages  on  the  geology  of  the  district,  the  latter  written  by  Ball  himself. 
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I  luva  cot  h<»ilftled  to  ^ivc  nt  to  great  a  itagth  tte  liUtoty  rf'^u^'g  child- 
hood  ud  JOUlli,  becauw  I  know  no  teller  inslsiice  ct  "  Ihc  child  tlio  fntlisr  of  tho 
mta  'i  tecauM  11  is  an  cKumpk  of  the  follncy  of  thn  oft-rcpeatcd  dogmn,  tfiaLVtie  so 
brouglil  uj>,  witli  Hucli  proelivitie*,  aod  so  wgresnled  frcm  youthful  oomimiiiar.ii^inst 
lu-cdii  dcTclop  inlo  a  png;  luid  becnuiie  it  rcvinti  the  miirccs  of  bis  mnny  ■il^>gs«>t, 
no  \eta  Ihau  iil  Iiib  Civ  bitnn:*,  in  hit  carrcr  u  a  scieutide  bivaitigutur.  When 
quotioncil  in  iflcr  life  (by  Ur.  i\  Oaltuu]  u  tu  the  cScct  on  btnuelf  of  »uch  a  o^uno' 
of  Mlf-lDstTuction,  b«  nnswcird  ibit  wlmt  he  most  f«lt  nas  the  wfuit  of  int«iligrgt 
toacbing  of  closfttcs  and  physical  tcieuce,  &iid  cviueqiicntly  of  aocuruy  aad  oom'*. 
jiktcDRW  of  koowleiige. 

Ffori  O»coit  Mr.  Ball  went  to  ChriM  College,  Cambriilge,  wbera  mathemttlic*, 
and  MpcciRlly  its  aanlytic  bmiichM,  occupied  must  of  iii*  hours  of  ttudy  i  not,  bow- 
•Tcr,  «ilh  the  )t«al  and  energy  that  he  would  have  given  lo  tb«iD  bad  be  bwu  able 
thereby  toobtaiuevfu  the  OTdinarydcpcc,  for  from  ihis.M  well  *g  fforoa»ckiUnihip 
or  a  fsUowthip,  his  creed  delnrred  him.  He,  however,  ia  1^39,  cnmo  out  ns  twi'iity- 
MrmthWran^ler  in  th«  tiiithcmalical  tripo*, having proviouily,  in  1838, coutrihiital 
a  pajicr  to  ilie  Mathematiul  Section  of  the  liritisb  AwMiatlou  of  thai  year,  which 
attracted  the  aiiection  and  farourable  notice  of  Sir  William  llamillon.  Of  the 
■cioDCo  lectures  thrc«  dieided  his  atlcoiioin,  Ucnslovr*s  botanical,  Sedgwick'ri  geolo* 
giol.  and  Airy-'t  optics.  Of  lliew  the  former  earned  the  day,  swayed  as  the  [nipil 
WM  by  the  Kcnialiiy  of  Ihs  Proftasor,  the  btcrcEt  of  his  bolanic«l  excursions,  and  a 
certain  siroiUiity  in  their  tniodx,  acconiplldimmtii,  and  pursulu,  and  jieihaps  stuvo 
ail  by  his  intimni.'y  uilh  the  Ilvuiiluw  family,  amongst  whom  lh«  "  wild  Irishniau " 
was  a  prime  fuvonrito  ns  vocalist,  jiianiat,  and  clicss  i-lnycr.  At  Camlvidge,  tooi  ho 
nnewed  his  fiicndshtp  with  PfoffSwir  UnbinRloo,  and  liecnme  a  member  of  the  Hay 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  Natursl  Scieuce.  which  was  rslaUihliod  by 
that  botanist  as  an  endeavour  to  reiJace  the  s>xiablo  evening  meetings  thni  Professor 
Deuitluw  bad  for  eight  jMra  jireriously  hold  at  his  house  on  every  Friday  during 
term,  and  wbicli  his  change  of  residence  to  Suffolk  put  an  end  tct.  For  fuur  years 
after  leaving  Cambridge  Sir.  nail  travelled  in  variiMis  [arts  of  Europe,  including  a 
visit  to  Sicily,  on  tbe  botany  of  which  then  liitle-kuown  island  he  coDiribated  a 
Tftliubl*  paper  to  the  *  Annals  of  Natural  History.' 

Id  1&15  bo  was  csUed  to  the  Irish  Bar,  but  bo  never  practisod,  and  ajain  vlsiled 
the'Alps  and  made  a  series  of  observations  iu  the  glaciers  near  ^rmatt,  tlie  results 
of  wiiicb,  he  sa^'f^  so  nearly  coincided  nith  those  oblained  by  Profcfsor  James 
Ferbes  Ibat  he  did  uot  puliliah  lliem. 

Hr.  Ball's  e^ciul  life  commenced  in  IS4G,  hy  bis  appointment  as  an  Astiitnnt 
Poor  Ijiw  Commissioner.  This  was  xt  the  cummeocemenl  of  the  Irish  Poralo 
('amine,  ami  the  severe  work  cnlailtd  was  suoh  that  in  the  following  year  be  was 
obligoi  to  rc»isn  ffom  ill  btaltb  and  go  abroad.  After  two  years  of  rest  he  Sjpio 
took  oOico  tn  the  same  Pepartmcnt  of  Govemmeni,  (his  ticne  as  Second  Cnrnmis- 
sioaer,  a  post  which  he  held  for  two  years,  when  be  stood  for  Girlow  and  was 
riected.  It  was  during  this  period  that  ho  fcrmed  his  life-long  friendship  with 
the  late  Mr.  W.  K.  Fortlir,  to  whose  memory-  he  louchiogly  alludes  in  the  '  Alpbe 
Clab  Joumai.'  As  stated  in  the  Tinira  oHiusiy  notice,  he  made  some  mark  in 
the  House  of  Cotamons,  supported  a  eomswhat  adranced  laud  programme,  oppotol 
all  interfiirence  with  convenig,  and  snpportol  Hr.  0  lad  stone's  proposal  (1853)  to 
extend  the  income-tax  lo  Irekn<l.  In  18R5  I<ord  Pjlmerstoo  oll'ered  him  the  I'ar- 
Uameuliiry  Uitdot-Soerolaryibip  for  the  Culoniei:  arid  it  wiu  during  histwoyesrs' 
lenn  of  office  as  snch  that  he  not  only  eflevted  much  in  ibo  inlerret  of  (ciencc,  but 
■o  far  gaioed  the  confldniee  of  men  In  the  highest  official  ]>(>»illoDs  for  his  siugto- 
mladcd  love  of  tcienoe  aad  jtidicioui  conndcraliou  of  Ita  claims  upon  Ooven>- 
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ment,  tliM  fia  opinion  waa  aoaght  and  acted  npon  on  man;  future  occaaione. 

AmoD^  olber  examples  of  bis  enlightened  viewa  was  the  organiaatioD  of  tho 

Fallieer.  p^pedition  for  discovering  the  be!<t  ronte  across  the  Itocky  Mooniaius  of 

Britisli' ■America,  for  intercommunication  between  Canada  and  the  Pacific    At 

his 'ngtieat.  Sir  W.  Hooker  aod  the  writer  of  this  notice  accompanied  him  to  the 

thwf  Secretary  of  the  Troasury,  to  urge  the  importance  of  such  a  reconnussance,  and 

'the  writer  well  remembers  the   interest  with  which  the  Seerataty  (the  late  Mr. 

.  Wilson)  listened  to  Mr.  Ball's  exposition  of  the  advantages  that  would  accme  from 

-  It,  and    after  promising  it  his   full    consideration,  added  words  to  this  effect, 

'  "  Well,  if  all  applicants  to  the  Treasury  would  give  their  reasona  for  coming  with 

the  knowledge,  oompletenesa,  and  lucidity  that  you  have,  we  should  have  little 

diSicnlty  in  considering  wbnt  to  grant  and  what  to  refuse."    It  need  not  be  said 

that  the  Expedition,*  which  started  in  1857,  was  accompanied  by  a  scieuiiGc  staff, of 

whom  Dr.  (now  Sit  James)  Hector  (Director  of  the  (Jeological  and  Meteorological 

Surveys,  and  of  the  Colonial  Mnsenm,  Auckland,  New  Zealnnd)  was  natuialist  and 

geologist,  and  aa  botanist  the  late  E.  I3ourgeau,  the  most  skilled  botanical  collector 

in  Europe  and  the  East. 

Another  matter  which  he  powerfully  aided  waa  Sir  W.  Hooker's  efforts  towards 
inducing  the  Colonial  Government  to  undertake  the  publication  of  ineipemsivo 
floraa  of  all  onr  Colonies.  Of  these  several  had  appeared,  and  others  were  in  prepara- 
tion, under  the  ansploesof  the  individual  Qovemmenta  which  voted  the  supplies,  but 
npon  DO  definite  system,  nor  under  such  encouragement  as  the  official  sanction  of 
the  Home  Government  might  afford.  An  admirable  scheme  was  drawn  up  under 
Mr.  Ball's  supervision,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  but  it  was  left  to  the 
Director  of  Kew  to  induce  the  several  Colonial  Governors  and  their  Parliamenla  to 
give  it  effect,  each  on  its  own  resources. 

After  two  years'  tenure  of  office,  on  the  expiry  of  the  Ministry  In  1868,  Mr.  Bait 
contested  the  city  of  Limerick,  but  was  defeated.  Again  quoting  from  the  Tima 
notice,  "  a  cloud  was  then  rising  in  the  horizon  which  gravely  disturbed  the 
Catholic  conslitueocicB,  though  the  rest  of  the  world  knew  little  of  it  as  yet  Thia 
waa  the  Italian  question.  Ttio  Irish  priests  foresaw  the  coming  struggle,  and 
demanded  that  their  candidates  ahonid  take  aides  with  the  Papacy  and  the  Duchies 
against  Piedmont  and  the  Pevolution.  This,  John  Ball,  though  a  good  Catholic, 
refused  to  do,  and  he  waa  therefore  opposed  by  the  Irish  priests,  and,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  was  defeated."  The  stmggle  may  well  be  called  hard  ;  he  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  from  the  excited  city.  The  writer  happened  to  meet  him  in 
Dublin,  on  his  way  back  from  the  scene,  and  accompanied  bim  to  London.  His 
appearance  was  evidence  of  what  he  had  gone  through,  and  many  years  afterwards 
be  told  him  his  pnise  was  still  open  for  the  support  of  relatives  of  those  of  his  party 
who  had  been  injured  in  the  strife.  Yet  neither  then  nor  afterwards  did  one  word 
of  bittemeea,  disappointment,  or  repinicg  escape  his  lips. 

Of  his  Parliamantary  career,  thus  rudely  and  utterly  broken,  a  well-informed 
friend  writes :— "  This  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  effectsof  the  Reform  Bill  of  1830 
were  still  not  unfreqnently  discussed,  and  the  bard  fats  of  John  Ball  and  of  two 
others  was  repeatedly  adduced  on  those  occasions  in  evidence  that  the  Keform  Bill  had 
not  been  an  nnmixed  benefit,  hut  had  deprived  the  country  of  valuable  servicea  which 
would  certainly  have  been  secured  under  the  bygone  institution  of  pocket  boroughs. 
Though  excluded  from  Parliament,  his  political  friendships  coloured  his  life, 
and  enabled  him  to  seire  the  cause  of  science  in  many  indirect  ways.    It  may  be 


•  Of  the  fonr  passes  first  surveyed  by  this  expedition,  the  "  Kicking  Horse  "  is  ttiat 
])□«  oroned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
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of  iDtflTMl  b>  pal  tipen  nooti  tbdt  almoat,  if  not  tbo  nry  last  officul  act  of  Civovr, 
pvfoniMd  JMt  before  hi*  miUan  uid  faul  mttaek  of  illncM,  m»  at  lh«  iaMaac*  of 
Ball — U)  sign  ibe  b«w  C<xI«  of  Itegnlalioaa  fot  the  Cbamounix  QuiJci,  in  which  lio 
bad  fcecQ  much  iotcrected." 

Prom  this  ■!»!«,  th«Q  in  hia  forlioth  ytnr,  onworilti,  IiU  llfo  wu  devoted  U> 
MteetiSo  iraraailB,  tniTeUing  always  n-illi  a  ic!»itific  Dl>j«ct,coll«clbg  lud^fatisabiy, 
■nd  often  contributini;  to  (cicntific  or  A1p-«x|>Iining  periodicals,  lie  spcat  toanj-  of 
kit  furniMn  ta  LotidoD  and  Ireland,  bU  winim  genorall;  abroad,  chi«6r  La  North«tn 
Ita)f,  wbctc («t  BuaiBo)  h«  cumu  iutoeBlalot  through  bin  first  utfa,  Kti»  I'aroliDt, 
dnvhtar  of  adidiDgaLihed  naturalitt  and  <>ri(riiUl  intvelicr,  ('otint  Alberto  PatollDL 
BVcMBpiUUoii of  tha  'Alpina  Guide ' dnringiinrfral *ncccodini(  years  occapiedaliiioat 
Ilia  vk)1e  time,  aad  liid  he  d«D«  uothiagdaei  or  nolbtug  mors  fdeniific^  tbia  work 
aloDO  mmld  cataUiah  hii  cUint  to  on  Fscelleot  poaitioD  a«  a  botanUt  and  geologtcal 
obaerrcf.  Ur,  FrmhCold  baa  hmdlr  drawn  up  a  full  and  dUcrimlnaure  Bccouut  ol 
it,  wliiah  it  apptoded  to  this  noiii.''!. 

Id  ISTI,  tho  writor  wa«  (with  Mr.  O.  Unw)  on  tbo  point  of  attrting  for  Morocoo, 
tor  the  pDtpOK  of  ioTCBtigatlQg  ibe  flora  of  tlie  Groator  AtUa,  wbeo  llr.  Ball,  who 
had  joK  ratnmed  from  the  Contiorntt  and  had  a«eidaDtaIly  heard  of  it,  Tolnnicerod 
bis  oonpliilaDBbip.  It  oeeile  not  to  wy  that  U  waa  ra^rlj  aoc«p(«d,  fur  wan\j  no 
liTin);  man  waa  eo  cuinpcU^t  to  aid  in  oirri'iug  out  the  ohjeols  of  aiich  an  cntcrpriao 
Mli*i(M.v)i«tbeTaaa  trarellor,  an  Alpine  expert,  or  a  botanist  with  a  rODsommaM 
kMirledge  of  thai  SMtlon  of  th«  Earopeaa  6ora  with  nhlch  the  Moroccan  baa  lo 
tamj  tetum  in  oommon.  During  the  progren  of  the  joumry,  Mr.  Call's  Inboitrs 
nvra  BDlBtomilUent;  and  to  his  loyalty  and  j^iality,  hi*  cndiimiini  uDd«r  ttlals  of 
(Fmper.  dawomfort,  aud  dirt,  and  hU  patience  under  the  oppoiiilioa  of  ofEciaU  and 
the  obabeka  of  nattire,  it*  mcccM  woi  greatly  due.  Aa  a  collector  bci  was  iinri vailed ; 
DMhlog  In  Hue  abape  of  a  plant  escaped  bis  keen  cy«,  aided  as  it  was  by  a  faniitaiity 
with  ao  laige  a  proportion  of  the  vpcoiea.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  plant  of 
imporiaiwe  waa  unMcognised  over  tba  roulea  followed,  and  that  but  for  his  aid  tbo 
botantcnl  eoDcetion  would  have  fallen  far  abort  of  ita  approximate  cumplciancsa. 
HowaTtr  hard  bis  day's  wori:  hoil  been,  he  never  retired  to  bin  litdo  Alpinn  fleeplug 
tent  till  poat  midnight,  being  occupied  io  my  lent  with  putting  bis  day'«  cull«ciicm 
in  papen  from  the  hour  of  retanilDg  lo  camp.  Kvon  more  remarkahle  thnn  hii 
collecting  powers  was  hiii  memory  of  the  plants  thcmsnlFcs  :  ho  nDBrmed  that  he 
rttnamb^ed  for  month*  and  yean  the  date  and  place  of  gaihering  ervry  iipi^cimen, 
and  coweqaently  h«  ftttacbed  no  tickelt  to  Ibem  till  full  leinnre  arrived  for  doing  ao. 
It  waa  the  mtac  with  places :  he  kept  nooc  but  a,  very  innperfoct  diary,  and  all  of 
ihcDixratiTeof  the  journey  nhich  was  not  taken  from  Ihe  Iravn  of  myjmtrnal  was 
•uptdied  by  Ball's  reterilire  and  unerring  miimory. 

On  the  return  from  Slop.rco  lit'  occupied  hiinBelf  at  interTsU  during  aercrnl  ypnra 
ia  studying  the  material!  wiiicli  were  brou^lit  homn  for  Hnscribing  ita  tlom.  Ilieee 
be  worked  up  with  consnnjiitate  citt,  nnd  pul>1i»hcd  tbvm  in  tliu  'Journal  of  the 
IJniMan  Bocioty*;  and  thoiigli  conaideraUu  collccliuuii  from  tbnt  viupirE  buvc  lincn 
txcB  ROeired  in  EDglsod,  very  little  indrr>i  bu  tbcn^by  brcn  nddod  In  BaH't 
*  SpicilepQm  FlMa  MaioccnnB>,'  and  nothing  lo  dintucb  the  afUtiLlies  and  diirerencca 
tciween  the  vegetations  of  Norlh-wo«tcm  Africa,  Eiiro|)e,  aud  tlie  Cimatice,  whloh  tt 
irai  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition  to  dclermioe. 

Bot  11  WIS  daring  his  voyngn  tu  South  America,  in  1863,  that  Ball  bout  showed 
hi*  powers  aa  an  obaorrer  and  natnmlisl,  and  the  rrauit  of  that  voyage,  *  Nulea  of  n 
Xatnralist  in  South  America.'  pubUsbed  in  \HS1,  have  by  high  nutbnrilie*  Ix'cn 
fiononnoed  lo  be  deEcrriD);  of  a  corner  of  the  aame  »hnlf  »ith  the  wuiks  of  Ilum- 
boldl,  Danrin,  Bate*,  aud  Wallace.    Of  this  book,  ihe  writer,  reviewing  it  in 
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'Ifature,'  tas  said: — "The  conUnts  are  a  rich  collection  of  IocIb  and  thoughts, 
chiefly  botanical,  meteorological,  and  gec^raphical,  the  results  of  &  five  moutha' 
Toyage,  extending  over  18,400  milea  of  ocean,  and  embraoiag  100°  of  latitude,  during 
which  the  author  paesed  only  Bevenl;  days  on  land  ;  and  they  are  laid  before  the 
reader  in  a  style  which  is  as  attractive  as  in^tractive." 

At  the  outset  of  the  voyage  a  pleasiag  instance  of  the  influence  which  Ball 
exercised  over  ihoEo  around  him  occurred,  and  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Morris,  now 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  While  on  the  voyage  out  his  ship 
touched  at  Barhadoes,  where  he  went  sahorB,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  young  men 
who  never  before  had  taken  much  notice  of  plant  life.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
sharing  the  enthusiasin  of  Hr.  Ball,  they  became  ardent  collectors  of  evet7thing 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  him.  In  spite  of  the  tropical  heat,  they  did  not  return  to  the 
ship  until  it  was  about  to  fail,  and  they  came  l»ck  laden  with  specimens  of  all  kinds, 
proud  to  E^are  in  the  pursuits  of  a  rnan  whose  charm  of  manner  was  irreustible,  and 
who  made  friends  wherever  he  went. 

Mr.  Ball's  more  important  contributions  to  sraence  src  geographical,  phyricsl,  and 
botanical.  To  the  first  belong  the  Guides  to  the  Alps;  the  Morocco  Journal,  and 
its  accompanying  map  [  a  paper  on  "The  Get^raphy  of  the  Chain  of  the  Great  Alias," 
published  in  the  British  Association  Reports ;  many  papers  in  the  journals  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  and  in  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers ; '  and  above  all  ihe  geographical 
and  physical  features  of  the  coast  line  and  Andes  of  Wtstern  America,  from  Panama 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  of  Uruguay  and  South  Brazil.  He  was  the  first  to 
recognise  in  the  geography  of  Chill  that  almost  continuous  range  of  high  land  which, 
commencing  in  latitude  40°  8.,  runs  at  first  parallel  to  the  rapidly-lowering  main 
Andean  range,  and  is  continned  far  beyond  the  latter  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  now  sinking  under  the  ocean  as  at  the  Gnlf  of  Penas,  Ac.,  and  again 
emerging  in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  Cape  Tres  Montes,  and 
Wellington  Island. 

Of  Ball's  contributions  to  meteorology  the  first  is  a  paper  "  On  the  Aurora  of  April  24, 
1610,"  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Itoyal  Irish  Academy.  This  was  followed 
by  one  that  marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  meteorological  science,  entitled, 
"On  Rendering  the  Electric  Telegraph  Subservient  to  Meteorological  Research," 
read  before  the  British  Association  in  1618,  at  which  early  period  be  advocated,  with 
sound  and  cogent  reasoning,  the  utiliaation  of  the  electric  telegraph  for  meteorological 
purposes  connected  with  slorm  warnings.  This  suggestion,  Mr.  Qalton  informs  me, 
was  not  carried  into  eETect  ontii  1861,  after  a  correspondence  between  M.  Leverrier 
and  Sir  George  Airy  (then  Astronomer  Boyal),  in  the  previous  year.  Other  meteo^(^- 
logical  papers  are  "On  the  Determination  of  Height  by  means  of  the  Bsromeler,"  . 
and  "  On  Thermometric  Observations  in  the  Alps,"  both  published  in  the  Bcports  of 
the  British  Association.  Under  this  head  came  his  meteorological  obsetvations  in 
South  America,  especially  those  on  the  rainless  zone  of  Peru,  on  the  climate  of  the 
Cordillera,  of  Central  Chili,  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  of  the  whole  southern 
hemisphere,  as  to  which  latter  he  gives  data  to  prove  that  "  it  is  uot  colder  than  the 
northern,  and  that  all  arguments  based  upon  an  opposite  assumption  must  be  set 
aside."  Two  long  and  important  appendices  conclude  the  'Notes  of  a  Naturalist.' 
They  are  "On  the  Fall  of  Temperature  in  Ascending  to  Heights  above  the  Sea 
Level,"  and  "  Remarks  on  Mr.  Croll's  Theory  of  Secular  Changes  of  the  Earth's 
Climate." 

Another  remarlahle  discussion  in  the  same  work  relates  to  the  early  geological 
history  of  South  Brszij,  as  to  which  be  suggests  that  the  area  of  probably  200,000 
square  miles  in  Argentaria*  now  covered  with  an  unknown  depth  of  detritus,  toa 


*  A  name  he  proposed  for  the  territories  of  the  Arscntine  Tepablia. 
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bem  M  ci>nred  bj  the  duialegT»t!on  of  cm*  of  tiM  grtMMt  mountalQ  te^iotu  of  tlia 
«utb,  wbich  ooonpiod  Bruil,  aad  "  wliOM  mmiaiu  nuj  probably  hftva  czcatdcd  in 
bdsht  any  dov  eiwiiog  In  tbo  world." 

On  gUeul  niaoce  he  publitbed,  ia  1816,  ft  "  KottM  of  the  Pormnr  Rii«tesco  of 
MuU  G)Mt«n  in  Ifaa  Gousty  of  Karry"  (Ckolon.  Sot,  Jour.,  1>H»).  Two  paptra 
"On  Iba  Stnetnre  of  QUelvi,"  >□<!  "On  th«  CauMof  tli«iLi«wait  of  Olwiera," 
and  two  "Oa  tha  FotmaUoa  of  Alpioe  V&Ueya  and  Alpba  Laka*  (all  ia  tbe 
•FbilawiOiIcal  Mag&zhiit'). 

Bill'*  cootribntioaa  to  botany  may  beeUM«d  under  the  two  boadi  of  Critical  and 
TbMCMkil.  critical  in  tbo  mom  of  Krupuloaa  soounuy,  botb  u  to  tho  clvuacteta 
Mcrlbad  to  llw  pUnt*  deaeribod  and  ihu  Uagnase  uud  in  thrir  d«ieriptJ0D,  and  in 
disnuriou  Vpon  their  ilimribulion,  aiSnitioi,  Sk,  Id  ntptet  of  "itj-le,"  if  tli«t 
word  may  be  applied  to  botanical  literature,  bU  nss  vioellont,  and  a  atriking  cod- 
tnjt  lo  tbo  toeaniaat  of  method  and  dicliun  too  prominaiit  in  Taiooomlc  Sciencv. 
E(e  wrote  fluently  In  Lalia.  Mngtiih,  French,  German,  or  Ilaliuii.  Ho  bad  (omo 
kocfwledgRof  SpanUb.  Ai  a  balAuul  he  will  be  bmt  known  by  ills  '  Splclldgliim 
Flora  UatooetlMi,'  wluob  will  ever  be  clofncal,  U.tii  for  lu  own  mcriu  and  rntm 
being  tlie  Virgin  nort  of  that  coanlry.  On  hl«  Tojiographiul  Ilisbwy  of  tbo  Alpi, 
M«COl«ii*diD  tbomlumetof  tbe'AtpiDoUuidot.'itisnot  noL-essary  tadwttl,  tboir 
nmacicstioui  accuracy  and  utility  to  botanUt*  and  amateunt  ore  ki  wotl  known  and 
ai^ncLUed  :  whilet  the  work  itielf  ia  exeelleitlly  deaeribcd  by  Mr.  FreshSeld  ia  a 
note  appended  to  tbi«  nolico  ot  bi>  lifo.  Pall'*  tbeoretical  contributiuna  to  boUmy 
•n  two:  oq<i"Od  tbe  Origin  ol  the  Flora  of  the  Kuropean  Alp*."  road  boroni  the 
Society."  In  this  b«  arsoad  for  thn  hinli  anti^oily  of  tbo  Aljduo  Flora,  and  for  tbe 
MtlicM  typen  of  flowering  plantd  kavlu^  been  cunlinHi  to  high  niaantaio*  (th»«  nc- 
ooimliogroi  tbcirabienoeina  (b(nlitat«),diio  to  tha  proporlioo  of  cirboul':actJ);a« 
in  tbo  Iow«r  rej^iooa  of  tbo  aartb  bolog  too  great  toaup^iortii  pheuugnraic  voectatii>a. 
He  furtber  b«ld  that  eziatlng  modai  of  ttaoiport  are  iiivufScient  to  aoocmnt  for  the 
prwKit  dixtcibution  of  plant*.  Hit  other  theory  rotate*  to  the  Soutb  Aiaerican  Flora, 
and  El  giren  in  bii '  Naturalint'c  .Journal.'  lo  tbjg  he  aasmuea  that  the  majority  of 
Ibe  peculiar  type*  of  the  whgle  South  American  Qor«,  except  poaiibly  a  few  thai 
oiiginatodin  tha  Andean  obaio,  hod  thuirprimitire  home*  on  thai  hypotbotical  anciont 
mo-mtaio  rauge  wblcb  he  bail  placod  in  Rruil,  and  to  gteU  height*  on  which  tb«y 
would,  uudnr  hia  theory,  be  rustricUM  through  the  operation  of  the  annic  caiixa  thai 
re*blct«d  the  Earopcnn  early  typo*  to  thn  biglte»l  Alp*. 

After  hi*  rolura  from  South  Aiiifrlci,  Mr.  iiall  workal  owidnoiuly,  during  thn 
MUDnar  month*  ciped&ny,  in  tbe  Kvw  llerlmriiini ,  latterly  on  liia  Snutli  AiU'.>rii;iiii 
odboUona,  detcribcil  in  the' Journal  of  th?  Li  nnaiu  Society.'  At  the  nunc  timu  bu 
Ttsdered  ralaablo  aid  and  advico  in  the  pri-paration  of  tbo  graal  nomeaclatnra  of  ail 
known  flowering  pknla  that  i*  being  projiarRd  at  Kow  uwlcr  the  tcrrai  of  a  bequael 
of  tbe  lalo  Itr.  Darwin,  and  in  roapoct  of  which  hi*  lou  ia  (cveroly  felt. 

Mr.  Doll  h>d  indepcndnit  rneuu,  and  hi*  many  yoam'  eerTice  to  science  in  so 
many  ways  w«re  gratoitotu  and  distntorestad.  Hii  poaition  in  society  was  a  rare 
«a^  cMintiiig  aa  he  did  amo[i^t  his  wiiTm««t  frienda  so  many  of  tbo  HiU  of  the 
litarary.  artisUc,  Rcimtilic,  and  poliiicnl  worM  in  Knkt'and  and  On  the  Cuntiuent. 
H«  was  Kt  fond  of  socii'ly  as  soci«ty  was  of  bim,  Bud  be  conSdeil  to  a  friend  th.-it  to 
tbia  matt  he  laid  tht-  blame  of  his  !u>t  baring  done  groator  aciontiCc  work.  But 
soeiat;r  had  no  cbano  for  him  cioept  for  its  real  worlli,  for  ho  wm  one  ot  thn  niosi 
nwJsat  of  Diea,  without  an  atom  of  Tuuity,  conceit,  or  sGlf-Mteem ;  to  efface  himself 
and  to  aialt  other*  was  his  nature,  and  what  is  perhaps  rure  iu  any  man  uf  strong 
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afiections  and  warm  sympathuM,  be  was  unable  to  harbour  an  ungecerouB  thought 
of  aDother. 

For  the  last  few  yeora  of  bis  life  Ur.  Ball  saSeied  much  from  an  affection  of  the 
tbToat,  which  obliged  him  to  apead  hie  wiatera  abroad,  one  of  the  last  in  the  Cuibij 
lalandfl,  and  tbe  previous  one  in  Algeria  and  Tunis.  In  the  aummer  of  last  je*r 
he  visited  the  Alps,  and  was  taken  ill  in  the  Kngadine,  from  whenoe  he  waa  with 
difficulty  traoBported  to  Qeneva  for  advice,  and  ibence  to  England.  Almoat  immedi- 
ate! j  after  bia  arrival  he  underwent  an  operation  that  might  have  afforded  relief,  but 
not  a  core,  and  he  survived  it  onlj  a  few  houra,  dying  in  bis  bouse,  10,  Southwell 
QardeiiBrSoiith  Kensington,  at  midnight  of  October  21st. 

Ur.  Ball  married  twice,  b  1856  and  1869.  His  first  wife,  by  whom  he  hod  two 
sons  who  aurvive  him,  has  been  already  named ;  his  second  was  Uiss  Julia  O'Beirne, 
daughter  of  tbe  late  F.  O'Beirne,  Esq.  of  JomeBtown,  County  Ijeitrim.  He  was 
elected  into  this  eociety  in  1860,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal,  Linnean,  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies  of  London;  of  tbe  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  and  later  in  life  vras 
elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  bis  coll^  (Christ's)  at  Cambridge— an  honour  the 
more  welcome  from  his  religion  having,  as  stated  above,  been,  half  a  century  before, 
an  iniuperableohatacle  to hiatakinga  degree.  His  extensive  Herbariam  and  Botanical 
Library  were  left  by  bequest  to  the  writer  of  liis  notice,  tbe  DiTe{rtor  of  the  Eoyal 
Qardena,  Kew,  for  the  time  bebg,  and  tbe  President  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  London, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  they  ahould  think  fit,  with  the  sole  object  of  promoting  tbe 
knowledge  of  natuial  science. 


Ub.  J.  Ball  and  the  '  Ali-ise  Ghidb.'  •—Mr.  Ball's  name  will,  perhaps,  go 
down  to  posterity  as  "  the  anthor  of  the  '  Alpine  Guide.' "  That  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  literary  product  of  a  life  of  very  varied  activity — scientific, 
political,  social.  It  may  not  be  that  which  shows  to  most  advantage  the  scIentiGc 
qualitiefl  of  Ur.  Ball's  mind,  cr  tbe  value  of  bis  scientific  work  as  a  traveller,  an 
observer,  and  more  especially  as  a  botanist,  but  for  the  public  it  standa  first  among 
bis  writingi,  and  on  the  whole  deservedly  so. 

^e  writing  of  a  guide-book  may  seem  a  small  title  to  popular  fame.  But  to  all 
who  have  studied  or  used  Mr.  Ball's  great  work — I  use  the  epithet  advisedly — Its 
authorship  will  carry  sufficient  honour,  In  the  history  of  guide-books,  *  The  Alpine 
Guide '  stands  where  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary— the  comparison  might  bo  followed 
up  in  several  points — stands  among  dictionaries. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  so-called  '  Guides '  now-a-days.  Mr.  Ball's  '  Alpine  Onide ' 
was  written  for  the  man  of  modem  education,  who  thinks  nothing  Alpine  alien  to 
him.  It  has  suffered  undeservedly  in  popularity  from  an  impreswon  that  It  was 
primarily  a  mountaineer's  guide — a  guide,  that  is,  confined  to  the  region  above  the 
aaow-lflvel. 

Its  conception  was  both  comprehensive  and  scientific.  Mr.  Ball,  nnappalled  at 
the  magnitude  of  a  task  most  men  would  have  shmnk  from,  and  which  no  one  but 
himself  conld  have  carried  so  rapidly  and  successfully  to  completion,  determined  to 
deal  with  the  Alpine  chain  as  a  whole  from  the  Col  di  Tendia  to  the  Semmering. 
He  first  subdivided  bis  subject  into  throe  volumes,  which  were  issued  successively 
in  1863,  1864,  and  1868.  A  preface,  dealing  with  the  Alps  and  Alpine  travel 
generally,  waa  preGzed  to  the  work,  and  also  published  separately.  The  leseer 
inbdivisions,  l»sed  mainly,  but  not  abeolutely,  on  physical  considerations,  were  made 
with  great  skill,  and  have  proved  practically  convenient.    The  first  point  of  diatinc- 
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tioii  tSat  Mrikts  a  Tcador  frrab  from  othor  handbooks  U  Ibat  llie  wtiUr's  object  it  nut 
to  pnah  his  IbUowen  along  cvrlaiu  beaten  tracki^  but  to  put  thoiii  in  a  poaitioa  to 
cbooa  fiwlr  ler  tbomMlvcs  bntnccn  erety  known  nnite  In  a  dlalrict,  to  lDdtcal«  Ui« 
unhoim  to  tb«  advenluiouf,  and  Ht  iho  aame  tJioe  to  gire  clear  advice  a*  to  what 
ia  bt*t  worth  notice  to  thoaa  vUo  need  it  Throughout  thn  work  tbo  main  geological 
Aoi  botanical  fMluroi  oT  Mch  district  in  incoeasioa  are  lu^laU^  ou,  and  the  botaniat 
aad  gceilogitt  tai  obatrntiou  ia  detail  at  CTrrj  fi  tUng  oppotliiiuty.  Tbu*  tba  lad 
Tolana  <loMa  with  tbeaa  wmit :— "  Whilo  the  nuigea  on  either  aide  are  tomtA  of 
aInliBed  reckj^  th«  floor  of  the  vnllc)'  or  trough  is  Ibimed  of  granite  or  orjitallins 
•dusts  wiib  Toins  of  ayeoitc.  Ilii*  diupciiitioD  wonld  b«  of  commoD  oecnrronce )( tha 
raUejsof  thoAlpi  wen  nniTenally  fonu«d  by  crotdn  action,  but  iti  rarity  diould 
iufdre  cantion  in  tliese  who  select  one  aatoag  tbit  mDltitDdinmix  itgcnclea  that  have 
opanled  Vfm  ths  sarth's  crust,  aa  alone  capable  of  njiUining  tiit  conpticatod 
lihwiomena  c^  gnat  mouatata  re^otu." 

Biit  such  tcicDti6o  paawgas  ate  epimdical.  The  main  jiurpoK*,  topographical 
and  pracHcal,  of  the  book  are  fc«i>l  conslaatly  In  aight,  and  it  b  wr{tl«Q  throughout 
in  a  clear  Tigonna  atjie  which  roaintoliui  ft4  frndineaa  to  the  end,  and  make*  the 
dcmriptin  |iasstgea  pleasant  reading  while  they  are  relieved  from  time  to  time  hy 
ahiewd  obserratkiDi^  fiasbea  of  humour,  or  t«t«#ly  Uiii  praoual  siiTeutunv,  as  tn 
the  dsscriptjon*  of  the  aiKcnts  of  the  TerRlon  and  the  Telmo.  If  there  in  any  fault 
to  bs  potntcd  oat  In  the  literary  portion  of  the  work,  it  is  that  Mr.  Ball  did  not 
apply  tha  same  rigoroui  rule  of  cnudenution  to  ethos  that  he  did  to  himself.  He 
was  too  snisroua  to  bis  coDtributore,  who  moat  often  have  loicly  tiled  lus  own 
keen  topopaphical  laloul.  The  penonal  carraiivM  of  great  osceuta  have  added, 
aad  will  add  a^ll  more  in  the  future,  to  the  interest  of  the  early  cditionn  of  his  work 
to  many  borne  readers,  hot  for  nae  abroad  they  might  be  advutageoasly  curtailed. 
It  ia  for  the  Alpine  Club  to  maialain  its  reimtatiou,  and  honotir  the  memory  of  its 
first  Pneident,  by  reeuscitating  the  '  Alpluo  Guide."  The  control  of  the  work  could 
hardly  be  in  tjettcc  hiuidii  than  thoic  of  Mr.  Coolldf^,  whoic  very  instractive  and 
eotvlsining  volume  on  'Swih  Travel  and  Rwisa  Guide-books,'  lofcethcr with  his 
'Handbook  to  Dauphin^,' tiufQcieutly  prove  him  to  be  poaiteiiiKdufeveryqnaliacalioa 
lijr  the  tafJ^. 

How  Bu^al^oliilely  uovel  iafiitmation.topograpLJcal  and  general,  was  ooutained 
in  the  fint  editions  of  the  '  Alpine  Unidc^'  how  much  af  tunl  disoovery  baa  been  made 
in  ihs  AlfM  ^taoe,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  oocseqncnce  of  their  publication,  is  known 
ouly  to  those  ia  the  aeoreU  of  Alpue  lltemture.  Twenty-fiw  years  ago  Dauphb^ 
was  sItU  protected  by  filth  and  privation,  the  Graian  arid  Iiombard  Alps  wore 
luiopkired,  the  so-called  Kainster  survey  of  Ihe  Anslriaa  AI[>e  wati  fnll  of  errors 
of  eroiy  descriplion.  Mr.  Ball  could,  in  1863,  find  only  one  eenoral  map  of  the 
Alps  worth  notice,  sod  that  "contained  many  serious  errors.''  The  soggeetlona 
in  Hr.  Ball's  rolumes  were  often  fruitful.  Thus  tiic  following  pwuuigo  instigated 
the  pndttetiOQ  of  at  least  one  suppIomcntaTy  volume :—''  Tn  ordinary  tourists 
the  Lombard  Alps  form  a  terra  incojnilti,  and  scieetiJlc  travellers,  who  are  usually 
the  first  to  explore  now  districts,  hnve  scarcely  touched  many  of  the  most  iutercstins 
valleys.''  Many  of  his  jnniora  never  fniicd  to  remember  ih.il  to  him  they  owed 
their  most  delightful  holidays,  and  the  success  of  their  first  adventureB  in  travel. 
Bii  book  was  always  In  their  pockols  and  on  their  lips.  He,  in  turn  was  never 
better  pleased  than  when,  as  in  1864,  a  party  of  undergra-l nates,  led  by  the '  Alpine 
fiDide,'  cmsed  country  from  Thonon  to  Trent,  over  peaks,  thaa  maiden,  and  through 
valleys  where  Englishmen  nere  still  unknown,  except  in  the  form  vcnonilcd  by 
viilBfpraas  the  "illuBtriBsimuBallol" 
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Mr.  Ball  had  a  lingular  power  of  altracting  and  retamiog  the  affectionate  regard  of 
bis  asBociatoa,  To  the  expresaioa  of  inch  sentiment,  our  stiff  northern  toDgne  and 
ways  do  not  lend  tbemsalTes  easily.  But  tlie  heartfelt  phrase  that  has  been  heard 
OD  all  sides  since  his  death,  "  Dear  old  Ball,"  is,  perhaps,  as  expressive  as  anj  other 
could  be  of  the  warmth  of  feeling  with  which  he  was  universally  regarded  by  liis 
Alpine  friends. 

Ur.  Bail  joined  the  Alpine  Club  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  foondation.  He  was 
at  once  appointed  its  first  President  (1868-GO)  and  the  editor  of  its  earliest  publica- 
tion, the  first  series  of  'Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,'  to  which  he  contributed  three 
papers.  It  was  the  mass  of  material  which  during  his  years  of  presidency  he  found 
at  his  disposal  for  a  new  handbook  that  gave  (he  final  impulse  to  the  writing  of  the 
'  Alpine  Guide.'  Besides  his  English  associates,  he  had  assistance  from  several 
distiDgaished  foreign  friends,  among  whom  may  be  named  Quintino  Sella,  Count  P. 
de  St.  Bobert,  Ton  Sonklar,  Hoisisovica. 

Before  1863  Mr.  Ball  had  "crossed  the  main  chain  forty-eight  times  by  thirty-two 
different  passes,  besides  traversing  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  lateral  passes ;"  but 
bis  principal  Alpine  feats  were  the  passage  of  the  Schwarz  Thor,  near  Zermatt,  in 
1845,  when  be  had  to  lead  his  incapable  guide  through  the  s^racs  (a  description  of 
this  expedition  appeared  in  the  first  series  of  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers') ;  Iiis 
ascents  of  the  Terglou  and  Brenta  Alta,  made  with  his  friend,  Mr,  W.  E,  Foster ; 
and  the  first  ascent  of  the  Pelmo,  the  noble  "tower  of  observance"  that  looks 
down  on  Titian's  birthplace,  and  which  Titian  more  than  once  drew. 

In  company  with  Mr.  W.  Mathews  and  Mr.  P.  F.  Tuckett,  Mr.  Ball  had,  in  1865, 
the  order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus  confbrred  on  him  by  the  King  of  Italy,  in  con- 
sideration of  hia  geographioal  and  scientific  explorations  of  the  Italian  Alps,  His 
name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  peaks  of  Primiero;  and  his  portrait  appears  In 
Mr.  E.  Whymper*!  'Scrambles  in  the  Alps'  amongst  a  group  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club. 

I  may  add  a  story  Mr.  Ball  told  me  on  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  which  shows  him 
in  a  new  and  unsuspected  character  as  a  military  strategist.  Garibaldi  in  1866  was 
breaking  the  heads  of  bis  eager  young  followers  in  vain  attempta  on  the  Austrian 
fort  of  Val  Ampola,near  LagodiLedro,  which  commands  one  of  the  approaches  to  the 
Trentino,  when  Mr.  Ball  furnished  the  Italian  Staff  with  a  plan  of  campaign  which 
was  acted  upon  with  Immediate  snccess,  and  for  which  be  recdved  a  second  decors- 
tiou.  Mr.  Ball  was,  in  fact,  almost  as  much  Italian  as  English  is  his  sympathiea, 
though  the  very  leverse  of  the  character  prorerblalty  assigned  to  the  "  Inglese 
Italianato." 

Colonel  Sir  Henry  Tnle,  K.C.B.I.,  C.B.>  LL.D..  B.E.'— By  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Tule  a  heavy  loss  has  been  sustained  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  by 
all  who  are  interested  In  the  study  and  progress  of  geographical  science,  and  by  a  very 
wide  circle  of  personal  friends.  With  large  stores  of  knowledge  and  great  power  of 
using  it,  with  zeal  unabated  and  mind  active,  as  they  were  almwC  to  the  hut,  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  he  was  yet  to  do  much  useful  work  of  the  kinds  for 
whiiA  he  was  so  admirably  fitted.  But  for  a  great  length  of  time  his  body  had  been 
enfeebled  by  tedious  illnesa,  and  slowly  but  steadily  his  strength  continued  ti 
decline,  till  the  active  mind  was  left  without  the  physical  power  to  do  what  it  wonU, 
even  with  the  help  of  others,  fie  died  on  the  30th  December,  1889,  in  the  70th 
yew  of  bis  age. 

He  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.    At  the  time  he  joined  it 
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liii  fntiitr,  Sl.ijor  Yiili-,  hnA  lately  move.)  from  Iiiverosk,  nix  mllo*  off,  whtro  Uttity 
wiu  bom,  nrxl  btkd  lakeo  up  liU  abode  in  Itegeot  Tcrrmcc,  on  the  ffLCe  of  thq  Calton 
Bill,  clow  It!  the  neliool.  ThU  win  llcniy  Yolf^'j  bonis  till  be  weal  to  liidJR.  Uoro 
lie  learned  to  love  Iho  wido  fccuoe  o(  sm  naif  land  spread  out  around  that  hill — « love 
be  Dever  lost,  tit  home  or  tu  airny.  And  long  yonrt  arter,  with  beautiful  Sloilian 
1)1  111  be b re  him  and  a  lovely  s^cn,  he  write*  (in  iheclosiog  Itaeeofthe  |>rrfaee  to  the 
(ocood  eiliiion  of  his  mo6t  nolvd  book)  words  of  fund  rocoUectlon  of  the  bleak  Fire 
liiUe  and  the  giey  Kirtb  of  Forth. 

In  February  1837,  be  went  lo  the  Eui  India  Company's  Military  College  at 
Addisoombc,  tind  loft  in  December  of  the  following  y<«r,at  the  head  of  the  outgoing 
Imn,  and  waa  appoiotod  to  the  ongineer  serTicc.  He  went  tlirousb  the  usual  further 
Ccarw  of  prof««sional  instrucliou  at  Chntluuii,  under  Colonel  (nflenvnrds  Sir  Charlcfi) 
PaaJey.  Of  much  intorett,  and  not  uninstniotiTe  to  the  yoimg  ollJcers,  thougli  tUey 
were  not  on  the  spot,  was  wi  occu|iatioQ  of  Colonel  ftwlay's  at  iMs  lime,  which 
inTOlved  freciucnt  ahEienceB  from  Obathnm,  directing  the  oprations  for  blowing  up 
Ihc  wreck  of  the  tlot/al  dmrgc  at  Spithcad,  and  recoveriog  her  guns  and  gtotee. 
Ihirjug  bis  Cb»tham  coureo  I.ieutenaut  Yule  formed  many  firm  friendships  with 
brother  oiDovts  both  of  tliu  Itnperinl  and  of  the  Indian  servicw,  not  then,  as  now, 
<in«c<irp«. 

On  ttaitlng  for  India  be  wan  put  in  charge  of  magnetic  and  meteorological  instni- 
iDcnta  for  a  temporary  observatory  at  Aden,  where  he  made  a  short  stay  for  Iho 
purpoee  of  haodiog  them  over,  and  he  reached  Caloulla  iu  the  md  of  1840.  His 
euipluymrnU  in  India  niiule  a  geographical  beginning.  Nominally  attached  t»  tha 
CorjBi  of  sappers  a  id  tnincri!,  as  most  young  ofSccr*  of  engineers  are  on  their  firnt 
arriTal,  he  was  aent  on  Sfxcial  duty  to  the  Kasia  Uilts,  in  uutern  Bengal,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  country  and  people,  which  wai  publiahed  in  the  *  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Aaialic  Society.'  lie  was  then  employed  lor  a  number  of  years  on  the 
trrigktion  conala  of  north-went  India.  A  journey  of  so:uething  over  twelve  hundred 
Dilea  took  him  to  his  new  hcadcjiiartcni  ai  the  large  mililary  utation  of  KaroiU,  T5 
milea  north  of  Delld.  Here  ho  wag  iiniler  the  orders  of  Captain  (aflvrwarda  Qeueral 
Bir  William)  liakcr,  bia  very  dear  uud  couaUint  friend  from  that  lime  forward.  Tho 
work  which  Captain  llakcr  mi jierin tended  was  that  called  Ihc  Delhi  Canal,  one  of  the 
old  MohsRimeilau  works,  which  had  fallen  into  diaiiae  and  dinn>]«ir,  and  which  the 
Biiiiah  Govtrument,  wiivu  It  euuie  lo  occupy  Ihai  part  of  the  country,  lealured  am] 
rectified.  The  uiual  quiet  course  of  tho  canal  enginecr'n  cccujiation  wni  dlntnTbcd 
for  a  short  time  by  llio  refiiial  of  the  little  nativo  State  of  Saithal  (adjoiuing  the 
Kani&I  diatrict)  to  acknowledge  Its  laiiee  to  Britain  in  defect  of  heirs.  This 
required  a  little  military  ttemuutitralion,  itt  which  Lieutenant  Yule  took  part.  It 
was  a  small  business,  and  soon  settled.  It  brought  Yule  into  contact  for  a  time 
with  Major  Lawrence,  better  known  afterwards  as  Sir  Henry,  who  waj  placed  in 
chai^^e  '■(  the  civil  adininisf ration  of  the  new  British  district,  hia  brother  John 
(aflerwonla  Lord  Lawrenc*),  being  the  chief  civil  officer  of  the  IMnipat  district, 
wbich  included  Kamill. 

Another  matter  of  much  importance  with  which  Yule  was  concerned  was  the 
enq'iiry  orderwi  by  the  Government  of  India  into  the  connection  between  canal 
irrigatinn  and  the  very  cxtcu-lve  prevalence  of  fever  in  canal-watered  tlistrlcla.  Yuto 
me  a  member  of  the  committee  appodnled  for  this  pur[«Be,  composed  of  one  medical 
ofBoer  and  two  caiisl  engineers.  Their  report,  thougli  not  conclusive,  has,  aloDg 
with  later  enquiries,  been  Cuniiidered  to  show  geuemUy  that  not  canal  irri^ti-))! 
iUelf,  but  Its  abuse  and  excess,  together  with  dercclire  drainage,  ore  cliargnhlu  with 
tbe  Mileiuire  lickneas.  But  one  very  important  result  followed.  The  aickncaa  wa» 
eicce^ie  among  both  European  and  natint  troop*,  in  the  largo  station  of  Kamil, 
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occe  remarkably  healthy.  On  thii  groand,  but  not  without  political  and  miiltary 
conaiderations  also,  the  Goremor-General,  Iiord  EUenborough,  resolved  to  abolish 
the  cantonnieDt  of  Eam&t,  aad  move  the  troops  forward  to  a  position  a  little  nearer 
the  tben  frontier  on  the  Sutlej,  the  canal  engineers  likewise  moving  to  the  neigh' 
honrhood  of  the  bead  works  on  the  Jumna.  The  place  chosen  for  the  new  large 
military  station  was  Ambsla,  50  miles  north  of  Knnild.  And  to  plan  and  build  it 
Another  ofGcer  was  appointed  whoee  earlier  tmning  had  bees  on  these  old  native 
irrigation  canals — Captaiii  Robert  Napier — the  much  honoured,  much  lamented, 
rield-marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Hagdila,  who  has  just  passed  away  from  among  ub, 
tea  days  after  he  had  walked  behind  the  oofBn  of  his  old  friend,  Henry  Yule. 

The  Sutlej  campaign  of  1846-6  called  away  engineer  officers  from  their  tivil 
duties,  and  Oaptain  Baker  and  Ueut.  Yule  among  them.  In  1846,  when  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  Lient.  Yule  succeeded  Lieut.  Strachey  as  executive  engineer  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  the  division  [which  being  nearest  the  hills 
and  crossed  hy  intermittent  torrents  of  great  hreadth,  and  great  volume  when  in  Sood, 
includes  the  moBt  important  and  interesting  engineering  works.  After  the  second 
Sikh  War  of  1848-49,  when  Lieut  Yule  was  in  the  field  again,  be  took  ftirlough  to 
England  and  went  to  stay  in  Edinburgh.  There  he  became  an  Instructor  in  fortiG- 
calion  at  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  and  brought  out  a  handbook 
for  the  uae  of  hia  pupiU  and  young  ofGcers.  The  first  edition  was  a  collection 
of  plates,  with  explanations.  The  second  (which  did  not  call  itself  a  second,  beii^ 
really  a  new  work)  was  enlivened  with  many  notes  and  references  to  military  hiatcry, 
and  with  sketch-portraits  of  distinguished  military  commanders  and  engineers. 

On  retnm  to  India  in  1862  he  was  sent  to  report  on  the  passes  in  the  hilla 
between  Arakan  and  Burma.  Extracts  from  his  '  Reports  on  the  Aracan  Frontier ' 
were  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Professional  Papers  on  Indian  Engineering, 
at  Roorkee,  in  1863.  This  examination  of  the  passes  was  just  before  the  second 
Burmese  War,  the  result  of  which  was  the  annexation  of  Fegu.  Some  time  after 
the  conoltisiou  of  the  war,  the  King  of  Ava  sent  a  mission  to  the  Governor-General. 
Lord  Dalbousie  returned  the  friendly  visit  of  the  Burmese  ambassadors  by  sending 
to  Ava  the  special  misdon  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Phayre,  and  he 
appointed  Captain  Yule  to  lie  the  envoy's  secretary  and  the  chronicler  of  the  mission. 
The  account  of  the  'Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava'  Is  the  first  of  bis  important  geogra- 
phical and  historical  volumes.  It  is  a  flowing  narrative,  with  copious  notes  and 
Illustrations.  It  was  written  amid  constant  official  business  after  he  bad  returned 
to  his  poet  of  AMiatanl-Sfcretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  (to  which  be  had  been  appointed  nnder  his  old  friend  Colonel  Baker  on 
coming  back  from  the  Arakan  passes),  and  it  was  finished  in  1868,  at  Allahabad, 
where  he  bad,  during  the  eioiting  days  of  the  Mutiny,  been  employed  on  various 
defenuve  works  and  other  duties.*  The  design  for  the  enclosure  wall  of  The  Wdl  at 
Cawnpore,  a  memorial  of  one  of  the  saddest  events  of  that  sad  mutiny  time,  was 
prepared  by  Colonel  Yule  during  a  short  visit  in  1859  to  his  fonner  station  of 
Roorkee,  the  headquarters  of  the  Ganges  Canal.  A  few  weeks  of  leave  were 
employed  in  a  visit  to  Java,  aud  he  gave  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture,  which  he  delivered  in  Calcutta  just  before  hia  retirement  and  final 
departure  from  India  in  1862.  For  a  long  time  the  state  of  his  wile's  health  bad 
prevented  her  being  with  him  in  India,  and  he  had  hope  that  by  the  influence  of 
hia  warm  friend,  the  retiring  Viceroy,   Lord  Canning,  he  would  obtain  official 


*  Id  January  IS57,  he  eomnuDicated  to  ocr  Booiety  a  valuable  paper  "On  the 
Geography  of  Burma  and  its  tribntaiy  States,  in  illuetmtton  of  a  new  map  of  those 
regiona,"  whioh  was  published,  with  map,  in  the  'Journal  B.Q.S.,'  vol.  xzvii.  p,  54. 
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Moplpymcnt  nt  honif.  By  Lord  Oanning'it  dcnlh  Ihii  pnapMtww  dowiiil,  though 
his  serriots  vere  reooguisMl  by  liijt  being  miulu  CompMlon  of  Out  Bftlb,  in  the  civil 
divlnoD,  in  1888,  Ho  prooocdeii  nt  once  to  occupy  himself  with  his  litvrary  work 
ia  the  0«tJ  of  geogntpliy  nud  lii«lory,  anil  n'«nt  to  live  in  Italy,  for  tli«  lukc  of 
aaeetB  to  tame  of  th«  great  Italinn  libnrics,  ns  wuil  u  on  bis  wife'*  acooant.  Alter 
sttTiag  for  a  Bhorlor  or  loDgpr  time  nt  mrions  pUcts  on  tticsc  nccoimts,  Itioy  went 
in  1864  to  Pii]«nno,  a  jilacc  which  offered  bj^cIbI  advanUges  iu  lioth  ways.  During 
their  lon^  siny  nt  thAt  place  he  ifBS  a  ililigent  tender  at  the  libntrifti,  nnd  Iits 
pea  wag  I>u8j,  He  a1eo  su))crintendad  the  ereclioD  of  Ihe  E^gliKh  churoh,  and 
<le8igDetl  some  rnrts  of  thcscnlptured  dccoralion.  And  there,  nt  Palprmd,  Mra.Ynle 
died,  in  the  Giiirdino  lugleHf,  whioh  litid  for  a  length  of  time  beeo  thotr  place  of 
abode.  They  had  become  well  and  widely  kaowa,  and  the  local  ncwapapert 
published  sympathetic  notices  uf  her  death. 

It  was  while  ho  was  Hring  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  occnsjonal  short  virita  to 
England,  that  he  completed  the  volumi*  which  prcparrd  the  way  for  the  '  Book  ol 
Set  Marco  Polo,"  The  first  wns  his  translation  from  the  Latin  of  the  '  Woiidera  uf 
the  Eaat,'  by  Friar  Jordann^  a  Ifarellerof  the  fourteenth  century  (Ilakliiyt  Society, 
ldC3) ;  then  tlie  coUcolioa  of  tmnslationa  and  oxtmota  of  the  narrativot  of  other 
traveller?,  both  before  and  after  Jordanus — Prinr  Odoric  of  Friiili,  J.ihn  of  Monte 
Corvino  (Arclibiiihop  of  Pekiu),  Ibn  Gatuta,  Benedict  Ooei!,  Ra«hid-ud-dio,  and 
oihor*.  Thia  collection,  with  nnmeroiis  notes  involving  grent  research,  and  a 
pn-'liniinnry  es«ay  on  the  intercourse  of  China  in  the  middle  age*  with  tlie  covintrici 
to  the  west,  wits  published  in  1)406  by  the  Uakluyt  Society,  in  two  volumeB,  mtdec 
the  title  '  Cuihay,  and  the  way  thither.' 

Similar  rcacutrch,  and  much  of  It  over  the  same  ground,  waa  beatowed  on  the 
work  with  which  his  name  in  most  closely  connected,  his  new  translation  of  ihe 
travels  of  Marcn  Poio,  with  mhanKivo  notes  and  dissertations.  Of  SI.  Pnuthier's 
'Marco  Polo'  (Paris,  16GS),Ci'lonBl  Yule  wrot<%  in  the  easily  prefixed  to  his  'Colhay,' 
that  tl  "  l«vc(  fnr  behind  everylliing  prBviously  attempted."  It  may  now  be  said 
of  Vulc'a  'Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,' that  it  stands  nt  the  head  of  nil. 
The  book  came  out  in  1571,  and  a  second  edition,  cotitaiuin:;  llie  T«an1l»  of  further 
study  and  enquiry,  in  18T5. 

One  thing  specially  to  bo  Doled,  in  this  and  his  other  wotka,  ii  the  value  he 
attached  to  a  good  Index.  In  one  of  his  letters  addrtesed  to  Ihe  '  Royal  Engineer' 
Journal,'  he  wrote,  "  Nothing  cniiaes  such  waste  of  time  and  teiniwr  as  the  absence  of 
an  index,  or,  worae  still,  a  bad  index."  So  much  did  he  fed  the  want  of  a  oointinua- 
tJCQof  the  gi-ueral  index  to  the  Journal  of  our  Society,  tlial  he  volanlarily  undertook 
Uie  heavy  task  of  compiling  the  index  to  the  third  ten  rolnmea,  wliich  was  cou- 
pleted  aoii  published  in  18l]7.  Every  cue  who  has  had  occadon  to  luc  hix  hooks  muit 
be  grateful  for  the  paina  he  Ixalowod  on  this  very  imj-orlant  part  of  :ill  atioh  works. 

In  1H71,  Colonel  Yule  waa  rreaident  of  the  (icotcruphtcal  Section  of  tha  BrltbU 
AaKiciatiou,  whicli  met  that  year  at  Edinburgh. 

In  1872  the  Pounder'*  Mmhii  wna  awarded  to  him  by  the  Coaocil  for  the  throe 
chief  works  above  camcul, '  Ava,' "  Caihay,'  and  '  Marco  Polo." 

In  ie7n  be  wt«  appointed  a  uitmbet  of  the  Council  of  tho  Secretary  of  Slate  for 
India.  Uis  chief  geographical  writings  after  '  Marco  Poli','  are  the  essay  prefixed  to 
the  naw  odilloo  of  Wood's  ■  Journey  to  the  sonroi  of  the  rivir  Oxus,'  published  iu 
1873,  a  memoir  eotitlid  "  Papem  connected  with  the  Upper  Oxiis  Begioni',"  oom- 
tributeil  to  Ihe  '  Journal  H.G.S.'  vol.  alii.,  and  the  gcographicAl  introduoiion  to  the 
aiC«Dd  and  condensed  udition  of  Captain  Gill's  *  The  River  of  Golden  Sand,'  with 
racnoir  of  the  lamented  young  traveller,  published  iu  18B3. 

In  this  year  the  Oniversity  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  ila  tercentennty 
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celebration,  cocfcrrt'l  di>od  him,  klons  «itli  other  men  of  cmineDce  in  1ftcT*tar«r 
(ciecce,  ant]  art,  the  hoaocary  dcitrM  of  li-ii. 

A  nnmbtr  of  »hoit  papers  were  contribulod  by  Culonri  Yulo,  at  Tarionn  tiin««^  to 
tho  'Journal  of  the  Kcyul  Aiintio  Socioly,"  Ibe  '  Jotiinal  of  the  Atiniic  Socloiy  of 
Deaga],"Oc«BQBig!iways,'llic  '  Ptoccodingt  of  tbc  lioyni  Oc(%n>|>IiicalSucicty,'»ad 
otliBr  paVlicaiioDS.  He  likoniM  ]iriiit«d  aevoral  short  memoirs  of  UrotUcT officcn of 
tho  EogioDtt  corp»,  urigiually  iwmvil  in  the  '  Itoyal  Engineers'  Juurual.'  His  lov«of 
hia  corpa,  wd  of  bis  bruthcr  officers  and  uthiir  frtcuJs  wm  vciy  alroD):.  He  had  a 
very  ]ar);e  circle  of  pcrioiiB)  [twDtIa  in  Ihis  and  other  couulricf,  many  of  thcni  peojiU 
with  whom  lio  had  been  io  correnpondcnoii  with  reforonco  to  matton  in  which  both 
he  and  they  were  Liiler«st«J,  friim  whom  h«  obtajnud  helj),  and  to  whom  ho  gavo 
it.  Uut  many  of  bin  most  iDtimatc  friends  were  ntluchcd  to  him  by  nocoromuniiy 
of  inl4[e!«lg  ao'l  pursuits.  Uo  lovcil  tlicm  fur  what  bo  found  loTcablo  in  their  lilii 
Bixl  chnraclrr,  and  very  inily  waa  lie  loved  by  thom. 

BU  geographical  c<uitributioiis  to  (ho  Ulesl  vdilion  of  tba  '  Encyclopedia  ItritAQ- 
nica '  range  over  a  large  area  of  Asiatic  ground,  from  Combaluc, "  royal  city  of  tht 
Hrcat  Eliiu),"  westward  and  southward  to  Lhasa,  Gtlgll,  EaliriBtaii,  Hindu  Eush, 
Ubaxni,  Afghanistan,  Oimus,  Gaur,  Ihe  Ualiiive  Islandx,  Cambodia,  Achin,  and 
the  Audamuns;  and  his  biographical  uuiioca  (which  arc  atno  gcugraphical)  from 
Ilwon  TrADg,  the  Cbiaioo  pilgiim  of  the  ravcnih  century,  to  tho  mcilioTal  Iravollers, 
Rubruqiiln,  Marco  Polo,  Friar  Odorio,  John  de  Mandevlllc,  Iha  Balutn,,  and  one 
memoir  that  comcM  into  our  own  century — Major  Jamca  Itenncll  of  tho  Bengal 
En^Doers,  SuIveyo^GoDe^al  of  India. 

Colonel  Yule  had  tmveiled.  and  all,he  had  seen  was  well  turned  to  account,  but 
it  a  not  as  a  traveller  tliat  he  baa  gained  s  ropiitaiioD.  He  was  gifted  with  a  rare 
geographical  faculty  and  an  ciiually  esccltuul  critical  faculty :  he  poBspaicd  gruat  wealth 
of  knowledge,  and  a  remarkable  memory.  With  these  resouri-ea  ho  was  able  to  take 
a  correct  measure  ol'  Iba  work  of  olhot  travullera,  to  diiccrn  tho  rcalroaullB  and  value 
of  what  Ihey  hod  done,  the  exact  meaning  of  what  ihey  bod  seen,  ibe  true  bcariog 
tt  viftt  lliey  bad  related.  By  wcll-direcled  research  hu  was  able  to  sulve  geo- 
gn^ucal  problems  of  distant  lands  and  diatnnt  times.  In  nil  bis  work  he  aimed  at 
accuracy  and  complutent'Sf,  and  no  labour  was  Sfiaied  to  attain  these  ends.  The 
evidence  of  all  competent  witnesaM,  living  or  dead,  waa  sought,  and  he  knew 
where  to  look.  To  Colonel  Yulo  mi;^bt  not  unfitly  be  applied  the  wonJa  ueed  by 
Beinler  viih  respect  to  an  eminent  student- ideograph  or  of  his  time,  M.  Thevenot, 
whom  he  calls  "  oet  illuatro  Curicux,  ([ui  uona  ilonne  tous  Ics  jours  plus  de  ddcou- 
vortcs  sans  sortif  de  son  cnbioot,  quo  nuus  n'en  nvuna  appris  de  ceax  qui  oot  fait  la 
lour  ilti  nionde."  Colonel  Yule  seta  forth  distinctly  the  conciumun*  he  baa  oome  to 
aftcrcarcfulitudy  and  enquiry.  Aodhisreadenarenot  Icrt  to  take  these  conclualoua 
on  his  worii :  the  sources  of  hia  informalioii  anil  grounds  on  which  ho  buica  his 
judgment  are  laid  out  with  eiiual  fulueis  and  clt-arocae. 

His  later  works  arc  less  directly  gcograpbicnl  than  those  already  named,  though 
Ihero  is  a  good  deal  of  geography  in  (hem.  Tho  "  Glossary  uf  Anglo-Indian  Words* 
was  poblidhed  in  186ti.  Mr.  Ilurncll,  ofthn  Madras  Civil  Service,  waa  aaaocialod  with 
him  when  the  work  was  statieil,  hut  Utile  had  been  dono  before  the  death  of  that 
accomplished  scholar;  and  praclicaJly  (he  book  ia  Colonel  Yule's, though  it  boara 
also  the  name  of  Arthur  Bumell,  who  contributed  bo  ranch  of  v.iluu,  as  Yule  says,  in 
fitftparatory  collectioit  of  booka  and  notes  of  nialerial  to  be  used.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  the  kind  of  book  this  glossary  is,  and  the  quantity  of  curious  and  apt 
illustration  that  has  been  dng  out  Tor  it  from  all  sorts  of  plact-s,  but  by  looking  Into 
the  book  ilseir.  It  U  certain  ttvat  one  loak  will  notaalisfy.  About  almost  any 
Anglo-Indian  word  of  which  an  Anglo-Indian  wUhes  to  know  the  history  and  mean- 
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Ing^Iie  nill  geneniUy,  on  turning  il  up  in  tbit  book,  iind  a  gocd  deal  marc  ihan  lie 
«wH  liivTB  expected.  And  others  bcatdes  Anglo-fmiians  wLll  be  run  to  find  *oin«- 
thlugloreod,  in  any  [«rt  of  ibo  book,  without  baviug  nu  v  thing  parlicnUrlo  looh  for. 

•  The  Diiiry  o(  William  Hedges '  is  the  title  of  hia  lalojt  work.  It  w«*  isBued 
la  1B89  by  thollakliijt  Society,  of  whiob  lie  Iind  for  uionyyoarBbwntlio  Pteeidcnt, 
The  diary  Itself  occupies  ocly  n  small  proportion  of  Ihc  three  voluraei.  Some 
CfnteniponiriPi  of  William  n»dgi>8(aflerwa(Jg  Sir  Witliaiu)  and  «veiiU  of  ihfirtlmo 
form  the  subject  of  nmcli  plensing  discourse  on  tlic  c.trly  days  of  the  Euglisli  in 
Bengal,  with  a  good  denl  about  Madras,  ull  full  of  ioturegllDg  nctics  and  romnrhs, 
afttr  h^  auDuer. 

No  (7««oatio  work  vt»  carriod  throngh  aflpr  the  completion  of  these  volnmea, 
bnt  he  aiuliuued,  as  elrenglh  permitted,  lo  make  notes,  lo  wr!t«  enquiries,  to  jot 
down  f]iiotatiDna,  and  record  reference)!,  which  he  might  pcrhnjis  some  iby  be  able 
tOlDaki'  use  of.  Early  in  I860  the  Klate  of  bis  betlth  had  obliged  him  to  resign  hia 
•nt  at  the  conncil  table  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  his  retirement  be  became 
Sir  Henry,  an  honour  bo  thought  right  cow  to  aocotit,  though  declined  before. 
Two  days  before  his  death  a  lelegrara  from  Paris  annouDced  hia  election  lo  be  a 
Correaponding  Member  of  the  Aciuliimie  dea  InHcriptious  et  Brllea  Lvltrea.  Hla 
rfply  has  already  been  publiahed  in  the  papers  : — "  Reddo  gnitias,  illustiiMilmi 
dominl,  oh  houures  tanto  nimioa  quanto  immcrilos.  Mihi  ruburn  deficiunt,  vlia 
oollabitur,  accipintia  voluotatem  pro  facto.  Cum  cordc  picno  et  gmiisiimo  mori- 
turns  vt*,  l!luBlrifl»inii  domini,  snluto," 

^  Colonel  Sir  Edward  B.  Sladen. — This  distloguiahed  oQlccr,  wboae  death  took 
piocR  on  the  -Ith  of  Jaiiuitiy,  waa  knoivn  in  the  geographical  world  aa  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  from  Bliamo,  on  the  IrawaJi,  into  Suutb-weslern  China,  m  18GB  ; 
undertaken  chiefly  wiiti  the  objeot  of  aicertninlng  if  a  |;iracticabli.'  trade  route  could 
be  eatabtulied  betweeu  Ibe  Briliah  port  of  Rangoon, and  (he  south -western  provincoa 
of  China.  At  that  time  Coluool  (then  Major)  SInden  occupini  the  post  of  I'olltical 
Agent  at  tho  Court  of  Mandnlay.  The  expedition  waa  accompanied  by  Dr.  J. 
Aodorton  as  oatunliiit,  and  Captain  Williams  aa  surveyor,  and  resulted  in  Taluablo 
addilioca  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  nntuial  prodncta  of  tho  region. 
Colonel  Sladen  read  a  pap<r  at  our  Crening  Meeting  of  June  26ih,  IRCl,  on  thu 
aubjeet  of  liia  journey,  io  the  discussiuu  on  which  Hlr  Arthur  Pbayrc,  Sir  Jubn 
Bowrtojr,  Colonel  Yule,  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper,  and  othtr  aulhorilios  on  Itido-Chioa,  look 
part.  Uis  ]>aper,  illuslrutcd  by  a  map  of  the  region  explored,  was  publmhcd  in  vol. 
sti.  of  tho  II.  G.  H.  Joumnl.  A  general  narrative  of  the  oxpedilion  was  subsequently 
(in  1876),  published  by  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  under  the  title  at  '  Maudalay  to  Momeio.' 
(XiloiDel  Slodon  nos  the  so3  of  Mr.  Itamany  Sladen,  of  Madras,  and  was  bora  iu  that 
city  in  1830.  He  entered  tho  Madroa  Staff  corps  iu  1849,  ecrvcd  in  the  BiirmcM 
war  of  ]B52-G3,aud  conducted  two  aucccasful  ex|>edlliuus  against  rebel  bill  triliea  In 
the  Yunuli  diilrict  of  MarLibnn  in  185G-57,  where  bo  was  dacgcrously  wounded. 
Wllh  bla  regiment,  the  l^^  Madras  Fusiliers,  he  aaiyed  in  the  tupprcsBlon  of  th« 
Indian  Mutiny  from  Kebrunry  1858,  ond  was  present  nt  the  capture  of  T.uchoow 
and  took  part  in  olbrr  im^nrtanl  eDgagemenla  during  'he  war.  Tn  the  year*  from 
187G  lo  1886  ho  occnpted  Ihe  jiosl  of  Commissioner  of  Arakan,  and  in  188(j 
aocorapai:  led  llie  (urcu  sent  againat  King  Thcbaw  as  chief  civil  and  political  officer. 
Be  wM  kut^hted  in  16t!(^,  and  retired  to  England  In  tho  following  year. 

Admiral  Sir  B.  J.  Sulivan,  X.C.B.*— We  have  to  announce  the  dMili,  on 
January  lit.  at  Boumemoutb,  of  Admiral  Sir  Biirthulomew  Jamea  SuUtid.   He  waa 
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the  eldest  Boaof  Admiml  Thomas  B.SaIiTaii,c.B^  grandson  of  Admiral  Bartholamow 
James.  Bom  ia  1810,  he  entered  the  Itoyal  Naval  Collie  in  1623,  and  having 
passed  his  examinatioQ  in  1829,  obtained  hia  first  cotnmisBiun  the  following  year 
He  then  served,  from  1831  until  the  close  of  1S36,  in  the  Btagle  surTefing  vessel, 
as  second  lieutenant  to  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroj,  and  was  one  of  the  two  survivors 
who  were  able  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  Charles  Darwin,  who  had  served  ns 
naturalist  on  board  that  vessel  on  the  South  American  expedition.  Be  was  on  the 
30th  November,  1837,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Pincker  schooner  at 
Chatham ;  and  from  April  1B38  nnti!  1839  was  again  ampbyed  in  surveying  in  South 
America  in  command  of  the  Arrow.  He  attained  the  rank  of  commander  in  1811 ; 
served  in  that  capacity  in  the  Philomel  surveying  vessel  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
America  and  the  Falkland  Islands  from  the  2nd  April,  16i2,  until  paid  off  oil  his 
return  to  England  ia  1846,  subsequently  having  his  name  borne  as  a  supernumerary 
captain  for  surveying  service  on  the  books  of  the  Tidory  flagship  at  Portsmouth. 
His  promotion  to  post-rank,  which  was  effected  in  1846  by  a  commission  dated  back 
to  1845,  was  made  a  reward  for  the  conduct  he  had  displayed  In  ihe  command  of 
the  southern  division  of  ships  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Parani,  where  the  com- 
bined British  and  French  squadrons,  after  a  hard  day's  fighting,  destroyed  four  heavy 
batteries  lielongiog  to  General  Goasa,  at  Funta  Obligodo,  as  well  as  a  schooner-of-war 
mounting  six  guns,  and  twenty-four  vesaels  which  were  chuned  across  the  river. 
He  commanded  the  small  landing  force  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  himself  spked 
ail  guns  iQ  a  lottery  nnder  a  heavy  musketry  fire.  "  I  should  be  nnmindful,'*  wrote 
<^ptain  Charles  Hotham,  the  senior  British  officu'  present  on  the  occasion,  in  his 
official  report  to  the  Commander-iu-Chief,  "  of  the  ability  and  continaed  leal  of 
Commander  B.  J.  Sulivan  did  I  not  bring  him  particularly  to  your  notice  ;  by  his 
exertions  we  were  furnished  with  a  chart,  which  enabled  us  to  completeour  arrange- 
ments  for  the  attack."  He  was  senior  surveying  officer  to  the  Baltic  Fleet  in  1854-5, 
in  command  of  the  Lightning,  and  afterwards  of  the  3f«r{in.  He  planned  and  was 
present  at  the  atlaeks  on  Iwth  Bomarsund  and  Sveaborg,  which  were  most  success- 
fully carried  out.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  training  officers  of  the  general 
service  as  nautical  surveyors.  He  was  naval  officer  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
1856  to  1865,  and  was  frequently  called  by  the  Admiralty  to  act  on  oommittees  for 
various  objects,  such  as  Harbours  of  Befuge,  Fisheries,  &c.  The  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  brother  officers  may  be  shown  by  the  recent  remark  of  a  diatin> 
guished  navat  officer,  who  had  served  nnder  him  and  knew  him  well,  "  Ae  a  sailor, 
a  surveyor,  or  a  strategist,  he  had  no  rival."  He  was  a  "  younger  brother  of  the 
Trinity  House,''  and  a  Conservator  of  the  river  Thames.  In  1848,  after  drawing  op 
a  scheme  for  the  eorolment  of  dockyard  workmen  as  army  volunteers,  be  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  movement  as  Ooionel-in-Cbief  on  the  Staff,  receiving 
afterwards  the  thanks  of  the  Qovemment  for  the  efficiency  to  which  he  had  raised 
the  corps.  He  became  Rear-Admiral  on  the  reserved  list  in  1863,  Vice-Admiral  1870, 
Admiral  18T7.  He  was  made  a  c.b.  in  1854,  K.C.B.  iu  1869.  He  married  in  1837 
Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Young,  who  survives  him.  Of  eight 
children  five  are  living ;  hi*  eldest  son  being  Commander  J.  T.  F.  Sulivan,  k,n. 
His  second  son  Thomas  died  at  Monte  Video  as  Lieutenant  of  H.M.S.  Perl.  He  had 
been  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  since  the  year  1857. 
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FouHh  JftWinj,  2<MA  Jaimary,  1890.— TLe  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  GsAXT 
Doff,  o^.s.i.,  Ac.,  President,  in  the  CLair. 

VaxaKsnxiua.—a.  F.  L.  aQa,  E*q, 

EliCCTIOKs. — I,ifU,-Qtr.«nil  Sir  Ardtihnid  Aliton,  Barl.,  o.c.n. ;  Petty  Alltf/n', 
Stf.l  Otiyrge  Ftiton  Bttf/ettr,  £<?.;  J.  U.  Cataeron,  £aj.  \  Waitrr  Cluttfrbuck, 
£•). ;  Hcv.  W.  A.  li.  Coolidgr.;  H,  Crainthaw,  Kiq.;  Qtorgt  Guptm,  Keq.; 
Uenaanu  tUchiifgr,  E»i. ;  Htttrt/ Qurn*y,  E»q.  ;  CUartri  flwirt, Srq. ;  RigM  Hon, 
Bit  Benry  James,  <j,c.,  M.r. ;  Chartet  tt'atuni  ilartin,  Ktq.;  James  Bayi  MiUtr, 
Esq.;  Philip  A.  ilyburgh,i:iq,,<i.z,;  WiBiam  2itwali,Kn).i  Count  Stat' Ottrorog ; 
Capt.  John  Soper  Parkington;  //.  D.  Pilditr,  Etq.i  Adolph  Bi4hnanm,  S»^.; 
Jetepk  Huiton,  Etg.;  Eli  Lmton  SMdo»,Etj.;  Ddphin  E.7%elauil,Etq.;  TAodHU 
Oldfidd,  Ef}. ;  Ednnuid  Tijison,  Kkj.  ;  Amin-ot»  BtrJulrt/  TTofl,  Eiq.,  B-S. 

Tho  pnpen  roid  irem  .■— 

1.  "Mr.  J.  B.  W.  Rgott'a  Journey  to  lbs  Upper  Tdiia  b  1889."  By  E.  G. 
Bft*eitfteia,  Eaq. 

S.  "The  Mouths  of  the  Zambed."    By  Daniel  J.  RadIcJii,  E«q. 

Both  papcM,  with  the  reiulting  discuaaiou  and  maps,  will  b«  fubUithcd  in  (I« 
nest  Qumher  of  the  '  Pnxeediogs.' 
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Oeographio&l  Society  of  Berlin.— necfimbcr  Ttli,  1989 :  Bahos  v«k  Rtcnr- 
HOFPji  111  Uie  Cliair.~~The  OenuM  "Fluikton  Kipedition." — Prorcssoi  Ktiimmul,  of 
Kwi, spoke  upoulltc  gcneml  gconmphical  nnil  ocennogmphJMil  resultacif  thcC^rmnii 
"Plankton"  Ripeilltion  of  last  sucimer.  The  objects  of  the  eipedition  were  wwn- 
tially  bioloe'iul,  bdiig  oonccrnuii  with  the  ciploratioii  of  regions  which  hud  not  yft 
boon  iitacli«d  by  the  Mvnntit  oi  the  Chalhngrr  nnd  GamUe  EipoditionB.  The  ipcoinl 
enbjectof  investlgatlou  wu  Ihe  organic  world  vt  Ilia  plaukl<ni,  vhich  is  to  rich  in 
limiiB  and  uf  mich  imporlaiicc  for  tho  support  of  the  anim.il  life  of  the  hijih  sens. 
Undtr  tbe  t\iinie  "i-lankton"  I'mfegsor  Ilfnwn  Incliulos  everything  which,  both  in 
aaimals  and  pUnti,  is  invulim tartly  carriud  along  by  ilie  waves  and  currents  of  the 
OOMH.  Thn  rjipcdition  owed  it:i  nrigin  to  a  muniiicrnt  donation  by  (h«  German 
Empatw,  and  reoeived  rbe  ^nppotl  of  tho  Academy  of  8(^ienl:e«  of  Berlin.  1'hi? 
Ibllowing;  gentlemen  look  part  in  it ;— Profcesor  Eenun  as  Ipadnr,  TrofcsGor  Brandt 
and  Dr.  I>nhl  la  xiyAcigitti,  Dr.  Schlltt  a»  biitanist,  and  I'rofoiiaiir  Knimniel  as  gco- 
(liyilclat.  For  the  purpuu  of  studying  tbo  Bmalleat  marine  orftanisms,  the  marine 
bacilli,  the  nprdilion  included  Profeuiar  Fischer  of  Kid  as  doctor,  and  llerr  Eschke 
aaattist.  (The  lalirr  exhibited  in  thn  hall  of  mecling  a  colleclion  of  excellent  marine 
pictam  and  lanili)capc«  in  watef^uloura  nud  oils.)  The  espedition  vae  jirovided 
with  a  Sigsboe's  plnmmet  machine,  which,  however,  in  conteqaencc  of  its  not  bdnj; 
conairnrled  by  the  American  makers  In  accordance  wilh  Ibo  directions  given,  failed 
to  be  of  any  use  dnring  two-thirds  of  thu  voyage.  The  doep-»ea  tbcmiomcltra  iu 
Uagnnghi'a  frames  ocled  well ;  this  won  also  the  ca«e  with  a  rofiacloroeter  rcceiitty 
constriiclol  by  Prorestor  Abbe,  of  Jouo,  and  used  for  the  first  time,  which  was  use<< 
a*  a  aubetitute  for  tho  armimctcr,  for  determining,  with  the  aBsistancs  of  the  diffmc- 
(ton  exponent)!,  tho  quantity  of  salt  at  time*  when  tho  vetaol  was  rolling  h«Avily. 
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Little  depeodenoe  could  be  placed  apon  Sigsbee'a  ftppanktns  fot  dtftwing  up  water 
from  the  greater  depths  for  t«ating  purpoeeB ;  the  ioHtnimeDti  were  too  small,  aad 
often  not  watertight.  The  colour  of  the  gea  was  for  the  first  time  sjsteiuaticblly 
tested  and  accurately  compared  wiih  a  simple  colour-scale  contrived  by  Profsuor 
Fore!,  of  Geneva.  The  voyage  was  commenced  on  the  15th  July,  oD  board  the 
steamer  National  (609  tons  register),  which  had  bean  altered  and  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  expedition.  After  passing  through  the  Feutland  Firth,  the  ship's 
course  was  dirfcted  to  Cape  Farewell,  and  the  work  of  the  expedition  commenced. 
The  plankton  was  fished  for  at  depths  of  100  and  200  falhoros.  Under  58°  57'  N.  lat. 
and  8°  35'  W.  long,  the  soundbgs  showed  B32  fathoms,  and  under  60°  IZ  N.  1st. 
and  22°  56'  W.  long,  1316  fathoms.  On  the  26tli  July  the  expedition  found  itself 
among  the  East  Greenland  drift  ice ;  at  100  fiithoQis  depth  the  temperature  was 
44°  (Fahr.),  and  at  the  surfac^  with  a  salinity  of  3-2  per  cent.,  37-5°.  On 
the  28th  July  the  vessel  arrived  in  the  Labrador  current  with  its  dense  fog,  and 
five  days  later,  the  expedition,  on  entering  the  Gulf  Stream,  eiperienced  a  complete 
transition  from  winter  to  summer  within  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  Oth  August 
the  ship  lay  in  the  sheltered  harbour  of  St.  George's,  in  the  Bermudas,  where  the 
party  stayed  four  days.  In  a  sixteen  days'  run  from  here  the  passage  was  made  to 
the  Cape  Terd  Islands  through  the  Sargasso  Sea  and  the  North  African  current. 
The  Sargasso  Sea  was  found  to  be  surprisingly  poor  in  animal  life,  but  the  great 
transparency  of  its  waters  is  truly  remarkable.  Midway  between  the  Asores,  Cape 
Terd  Islands,  and  the  Bermudas,  a  Isi^e  while  canvas  disc  could  be  seen,  even 
at  a  depth  of  37  fathoms.  Soundings  under  31°  2S'  N.  1st.,  59°  C  W.  long,  showed 
2869  fathoms,  and  under  28°  66'  N.  lat.  and  34°  68'  W.  long.,  3098  &thoms.  From 
S.  Jago  the  ship's  course  was  turned  southwards,  and  on  the  Tth  September  the 
equator  was  passed ;  the  temperature  of  the  water  fell  considerably  from  79°  (Fahr.) 
to  74°,  BO  that  just  here  the  freshest  and  most  pleasant  weather  was  experienced.  On 
the  10th  the  island  of  Ascension  was  reached.  The  acting  governor,  Ur.  U,  Napier, 
gave  B  most  admirsble  reception  to  the  expedition;  the  hygiene  station  here  waa 
visited.  On  the  23rd  of  September  the  vessel  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  TocsDtioB. 
Halfway  between  Pari  and  the  light-ship  at  the  mouth  the  percentage  of  salt  in  the 
tidal  stream  amounted  to  1'2,  at  ebb-tide  to  0'4,  It  was  in  the  pn^ramme  of  the 
expedition  to  make  a  voyage  through  the  Treves  Straits  along  the  Amazons  to 
Almeyiim,  in  order  to  study  the  plankton  in  a  great  tropical  river.  Some  necessary 
but  lengthy  repairs  to  the  sleamer,  and  the  fact  that  the  kiter  unfortunately  got 
stuck  fast  upon  a  sandbank  for  three  days,  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  this  part 
of  the  programme  from  want  of  time ;  the  homeward  voyage  was  therefore  com- 
menced. On  the  11th  October,  nnder  G°  N.  43°  W.,  the  Gninea  current  wse  once 
again  met  with  in  a  very  westerly  position ;  high  temperature  (82°  Fahr.)  and 
small  salt  composition  were  noticed  as  characterising  it.  The  vessel  called  at  Ponta 
Delgado,  on  San  Miguel,  ou  the  24tb  October,  and  14  days  later  steamed  into  the 
harbour  of  Kiel,  after  an  absence  of  115  days  and  a  voyage  of  15,600  nautical  mites. 
— Professor  Brandt  then  spoke  upon  the  Ecological  results  of  the  plankton  expedi- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  the  biological  investigations.  Professor  Hensen  in  the 
first  place  attempted  to  solve  the  problem,  what  and  bow  many  living  substances 
the  ocean  produces.  For  this  purpose  the  so-called  plankton  net  was  used,  which 
coiwists  of  three  parts,  viz.  a  funnel-shaped  top-piece  made  of  impervious  cloth  with 
an  upper  opening  of  about  a  square  foot,  the  net  proper,  composed  of  "  miller's  gauu '' 
(No.  20),  a  Bilk  texture  with  equal  square  racBhes  of  only  0*0019  inches  vridtfi,  and 
the  bucket  attached  below,  the  sides  of  which  also  consist  of  this  gauze.  A  plankton 
net  of  this  description  is  lowered  to  a  given  depth  (100  to  200  fathoms)  and  by 
drawing  it  up  a  column  of  water,  the  height  and  base  of  which  are  accurately  known. 
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i«  filtered  tlirongli.  One  sucti  dianglit  in  tho  Baltic  8«a,  for  Nuimplo,  yicM«d,  from 
a  depth  of  H  fnthom*,  And  fioro  a  Glloroi  roluoie  of  witter  of  2'3n8  cubic  jftrj«,  a 
lUANi  of  1  cubic  inch  (8  cubic  cfntinKstrn)  of  organic  nialter.  Tbitt  caloh  compriMd 
not  InsB  thnn  5,700,000  lar^  and  Hmuli  or);auiniis,  among  tvtiioh  were  about  5,000,000 
prridlnaceo),  630,000  ^atomiuyun,  nnd  80,000  coj^cpodas.  Th«  colleotivu  produolioti 
of  tlic  Baltic  Sea  in  or^nic  Bubslauces  can  bo  only  (wrliiilly  cumpnrcd  to  ilie  groas 
produce  of  a  gimiUriy  large  surface,  aa  it  is  composed  of  bolh  food  cousumars 
(animab)  and  fuod  producers  (the  original  food).  To  tba  latter  belong  nil  bcingn, 
containing  chlorophyll.  wUicti,  lilcc  plant«  of  the  enrtb,  are  tliemselvos  captibte  of 
forming  the  organic  stibstancfs  nfcowary  for  tbo  building  up  of  llii'  body.  To  thia 
clnsa  the  diatomactMB  and  peridicnceae  especinlly  belong,  also  the  filauicntous  and 
unicellular  algnt.  In  one  cubic  metre  of  Bailie  Sea  water  45,000,000  diatoiiiaceai 
were  counted ;  in  fact  they  art>  so  planliful  in  the  Baltic  thai  eTwy  drop  of  the  water 
omtaiiu  WTcral  diatomacei]:'.  Of  the  coramonest  species  of  pcridlnacctH  in  the  Baltic 
(Cemlium  Iripoi)  13,000,000  are  found  in  a  cubic  metre  of  wator.  A  uillion  pori- 
dinoc-ir  ontain  0'46  grains  (0'03  grammes)  of  organic  maltor.  It  haii  boon  ascer- 
taiii«l  Ibnt  llie  co]M.'|xyla),  and  even  crrlsin  lia)i  like  snidinoa,  live  principally  upon 
iucli  pnidinaccK.  Tlw  oapcpodo?,  cf  which  uliout  80,000  live  in  one  cubic  motre  of 
nator,  arc  iu  lln-ir  turn  of  the  grealest  importance  na  the  food  of  many  economic  fiidi, 
tia  example,  the  herring.  In  the  western  part  of  thu  Baltic,  about  100  billions  of 
»hc«  minnte  cmstaoeatia  would  be  found  at  an  average  depth  of  11  fatlioms  over  an 
are*  of  one  sifuate  mile.  Duriug  the  course  of  the  cipedition  the  plankton  net  was 
coat  140  timca ;  the  result  show*  tliat  the  oc«an  is  very  much  poorer  In  plauktoii 
than  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Baltic.  Only  iu  the  north«r)y  and  coMct  r<^*0Ds  wa* 
tb«i«  tuch  a  mass  of  organisms  as  that  found  on  thn  coasts  of  Northern  Europe.  ThU 
Uet  is  the  more  r^marltablo,  inaamnch  as  a  greater  abundance  of  living  snbetances 
might  bave  been  expected  to  be  produce  i  undnr  tbo  influence  of  the  powerful  mys  of 
th*  tropioal  sun  than  under  the  less  powerful  suoligbt  of  the  north.  The  Sargasso 
Se*  in  particular  proved  to  bo  [lOot  in  organic  life.  Accurate  data  upon  tliis  point 
may  be  ei|wat«d  when  the  niaierials  collected  by  the  oipediiioTi  have  been  worked 
up.  The  importnnoo  of  the  ocean  curretits  both  as  media  for  and  limitations  to  the 
■pKtd  of  thu  plaoktiin  organisms,  will  bo  nccuratoly  studied  upon  the  basis  uf  the 
materials  colleoted.  The  quantity  of  diatomac-ca)  iu  the  waters  uf  the  north  and  also 
Id  the  cold  curreuts,  a*  in  the  arm  of  the  Gnlf  Stream  which  flows  northward,  is 
important.  In  thu  Florida  current  and  the  Sargasso  Sea,  the  diatomaceie  timd  to 
dltappGar,  while  the  fiUucantou*  algie  (pliycochmmacen)  bncome  more  yleunhil, 
being  present  in  greatest  numUrs  in  the  Guinea  current.  The  expedition  made  33 
Tcrticftt  throws  with  the  "  closed  net ''  at  a  dcpHi  of  1000  fathoms.  By  means  of 
€ti»  net,  a  given  column  of  water  at  a  given  depth  can  be  fished  tlirungh  for 
organisms ;  the  not  is  let  down  closed,  and  then  unwound  and  drawn  thmtigh  fnjm 
60  to  li>0  fatbnms  of  water.  It  then  eloaei  again  and  1^  drawn  up,  Tiie  reenlt  of  the 
throws  with  this  net  goes  to  ahow  that  the  number  of  organioms  living  in  the  ^reat 
de|)tha  IS  Tery  much  lees  than  in  the  upper  alrnta  which  are  pmetrated  by  the  light. 
Not  only  the  quantity  dimioiahea  but  also  the  number  of  animal  specie*.  Only 
cortaio  tadiolarlw  (phwodariip)  and  copepodn  were  (band  swimming  and  living  in 
depths  of  1000  fathoms.  In  the  lesser  depths  of  from  1000  to  500  faihoms,  tho 
■%$;itt»  and  isolated  aiphonopbone.iialpm,  medusie  and  young  fish  appear  in  iiidition. 
How  voeicular  marine  aljie(/fi/o«;iATm  viriifji),  can  live  in  large  numbers  at  depths 
otfrom  500  to  1100  fathoms,  seams  at  present  iucouipiuhenslblo.  According  to  former 
investigatious,  us^iecially  those  of  the  C'AaU«n;r/i  expodiiion,  all  plant  life  ccokcs 
bolow  200 fathomt.  Biirfacc  fishing  with  nuts  rlrawn  horiiontftlly  through  the  watirr 
was  made  110  times.    On  sixty-eight  of  these  ocouions  the  simple  "Elitachcr" 
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was  oaed  fat  the  Terj  iimple  reason,  but  one  which  appeara  not  to  have  been  takaa 
advantage  of  hy  lumilBr  expeditious,  thst »  freely  floatiog  ship  t«ndB  to  lie  broadside 
to  the  wind.  In  tbia  way  the  marine  inhabilanta  in  large  numbers  gradually 
accnmalftte  npon  the  lee  lide  of  the  vessel  and  are  eauly  caught. 


NEW  GEOGEAPHIOAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(By  J.  SoOTT  Kkltie,  Librarian  r.g.sO 

EUBOPE. 

Aberoromby,  [Hon.]  John.— A  Trip  through  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  with  a 
chapter  on  the  Languages  of  the  Country.  London,  Stanford,  1BB9 :  8vo.,'pp,  xvi. 
and  376,  maps  and  illustrations.    Price  14*. 

The  entire  Cancasiau  region  has  now  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
better  order  of  vacation  tourists,  and  wa  may  look  forward  to  numerous  volumea 
dealing  with  the  country  from  the  different  points  of  view  which  interest  theit 
authors.  Mr.  Abercromby'a  tastes  led  &m  in  the  "  Mountain  of  Ltmxa^es  " 
to  study  the  languages  rather  than  the  mountains,  and  he  has  added  to  his 
narrative  a  technical  chapter  on  the  structure  and  B65nities  of  seven  of  the 
tongues  of  the  Baatem  Caucasus — the  Ude,  Kiirin,  Hiirkan,  Kasikumuk,  Avar, 
Chechen,  and  Tush.  He  concludes  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Dagheetan 
came  from  Persia  and  entered  the  mountains  from  the  south-east,  and  were 
Albanians. 

The  author  gives  a  good  many  details  as  to  the  peculiar  and  primitive 
customs  of  other  mountjun  tribes,  the  Chevsurs  and  Psbavs,  but  he  does  not 
seem  aware  that  the  subject  had  been  treated  with  some  fulness  by  Dr.  Radde 
in  his  '  Die  Chewauren  und  ihr  Land,'  18T8,  or  that  thronghout  bis  tour  he  waa 
continually  treading  in  Dr.  Radde'a  footsteps.  {Vide  'Petermann'a  Mittei- 
longen,'  1887,  No.  89,  "  Aua  den  Daghestanisoben  Hoehalpen.")  Nor  does  he 
refer  to  M.  Ghantie's  splendid  volumes  on  Caucasian  ethnology  and  antiquities 
(in  the  B.  G.  S.  Library),  or  to  Professor  Kovalevsky's  works.  He  spells  Ossetia 
throughout  with  a  single  *,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  ao  spelt  in  Rtissian.  But 
is  not  the  «  used  in  that  language  the  heavy  «  moperly  represented  by  double 
a  in  European  languages  ?  At  any  rate  all  the  Russian  and  European  writers 
wehaveconsultM,  when  they  are  not  writing  in  EuBaian,  spell  "Ossetia."  And 
we  would  ask  Mr.  Abercromby  if  he  ever  heard  a  Caucasian  speak  of  an  0-set  ? 
We  have  heard  the  word  pronounced  many  hundred  times,  bat  never  otherwise 
than  Duet,  We  have  also  looked  in  vain  for  any  information  on  an  interesting 
and  hitherto  obscure  topic,  the  "Mountain  Jews"  of  the  Cancasus,  many  of 
whom  are  found  in  the  AovU  of  Dagheetan.  An  interesting  work  on  this 
subject  has  been  lately  published  at  Moscow,  by  M,  Anisimoff,  himself  by  birth 
a  "Mountain  Jew,"  the  gist  of  which  has  appeared  in  a  translation  by  Professor 
Hahn,  of  Tiflia,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  '  Allgemeine  Zeitui^'  for  1669 
(Nos.  268-71). 

When  we  tum  to  the  topographical  portion  of  Mr.  Abercromby's  volume 
we  find  a  clear  but  somewhat  slight  and  bare  record  of  a  tour  from  Tifita  via 
Nucha  and  across  the  main  chain  by  a  frequented  paas  to  Achti,  where  are  hot 
baths,  and  thence  over  the  skirts  of  the  range  to  Gunib.  The  author  travelled 
on,  for  the  most  port  along  a  well-known  Busaian  road,  to  the  northern  ateppe 
east  of  Vladikavkaz,  returning  to  TiSis  by  the  vaiieyB  of  the  Argun  and 
eastern  Aragva,  a  route  new  to  English  travellers.  He  did  not,  it  will  be  seen, 
approach  closely  to  the  volcanic  heights  of  Basardjusi  or  the  granite  rocks  of 
Siihebnlos,  and  the  scenery  he  met  with  appeais  to  have  been  on  the  whole  not 
very  interesting  or  picturesque.  Daghestan  ia  bare  of  trees,  the  mountains  are 
oompowd  cd  fruUe  rocks,  which  do  not  as  a  rule  aasume  noble  fbrms,  and  the 
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nuat  nmaikable  landstspcs  are  conRoqucnUf  foun>J  io  the  deep  gai^tf.  TrarH 
ii  toIetaWy  wwy  for  t!io»o  who  adhrrro  to  horse-faths,  •cid  the  countfy  ia  inter- 
teoted  «iih  xiich  trackt.  Morravcr,  from  militvj'  rtasuas  Ihe  RaF^iitQa  bare 
done  more  in  thu  wny  of  rr>3d-maklag  tbati  on  tli:-  oUwr  aide  of  tho  Citucntms. 
The  mMt  uttnietive  as  well  m  ths  least  liackneyed  pari  of  the  tour  seems  to 
ban  Imbu  the  last,  tod  It  is  to  ba  regretted  more  time  ma  not  given  to  ihia 
dletrlct.  Mr.  Aberorombr  tdotovMfpa  th*  ocffdlol  «saseeoo«  be  reccivtid 
ewrwltere  In  Ut  Joaraej  from  the  liiMtUn  officinle. 

Ur.  Abetcrom^  enUn)ao(itly  Tiiiltd  Dctbciid  and  cxptorol  ihc  great  nail. 
Of  tbia  wc  had  previoniily  very  imperfect  accounta.  M.  A.  Dumas,  in  hia  un- 
vcmtions  but  extremely  enpliic  and  entertaining  '  ImprMeions  du  Caucam ' 
qaoted  a  SuEsiaa  report.  Mr.  1' teller,  in  hia' Loudon  loPcrsepoIia,' gave  Genpral 
LorieMellkoff'eaocotiut  of  thuwatl.  Mr.  AbcrcrombywM  ilie first  Euglishmnn 
to  eiamine  ia detail  this  very  cnrious  strnctiire,  which  cxt«ndg  into  ihe  mountains 
fe  26  miles,  and  appeara  to  bo  built  of  Etouc  throuehout  and  atrennibcned  by 
loany  Ibrt*.  It  it  ooUeved  U>  have  bct^u  erected  by  Chosrofli  I.  in  tbo  n))<idl<.-  of 
thctixth  onnmry.  The  author  also  visiial  Kutachi,  a  mouulain  oomraunity 
celobmlod  for  ila  irlificor*,  who  are  popularly  beli-ived  lo  liavo  come  oriRinsily 
from  the  land  of  the  Franks,  a  Imdition  for  which  there  soema  to  bo  very  nnsill 
fuundation.  The  viltagq  prodncoc  jenellory,  nwtal-work,  clolb,  and  pottery  o( 
a  Fenian  character. 

The  map  that  accorapianjos  the  volume  is  very  superior  to  the  route-maps 
Otdlnarily  inserted  in  hooka  of  travel,  aacl  gives  a  clcir  ides  not  only  of  the 
author's  route,  but  of  the  genera]  conll^uralion  of  the  EiKtem  Caticastu,  the 
highest  crests  of  which  lie  roughly  at  riglil  angles  to  the  wal<;rahcd,  and  are  far 
more  formidable  aa  barriers  thtin  the  grassy  ridgo  that  forms  llio  northi^rn 
boundary  t>{  Kaklietla,  the  Lombardy  of  the  Caucagnia.  The  Tolume  Sa  alito 
lUaalrBleii  by  a  map  of  the  Wall  of  Derbend,  xxi  ethnographic  map,  and  tomo 
fair  iiluatrfttiona.— [D.  W.  F.] 


Koppen,  Fr.  Th. — Goographisolie  Terbreituug  d<;r  liokgewiichse  des  Europiiiacheu 
Rmdands ;  being  the  fifih  volume  of  the  third  aeries  of  the  B*ilrigo  mi  Keonl- 
nias  dea  niasiscben  IWchcs  und  der  angrenrenden  Liinder  Asiecs,  edited  for  the 
Im;«rial  Aradrmy  of  Sciences  by  L.  v.  Schrenk  and  C.  J.  Haximowicz.  Si. 
pHeraborg,  1988  :  pp.  GCB. 

Id  Ihb  pri'facc  the  author  tolls  iu  that  in  ISSO,  apoa  the  compIetJoD  of  hU 
enat  work  on  the  noxious  insects  of  HoBaift,  he  began  collecting  tnaterkis  for 
nis  present  undertaking.  In  ISBl  ho  published  in  Ilusaian  a  work  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  cjinifcrs  in  Eunjptan  Russia  and  the  Caucasus;  and 
bo  has  (ullowed  this  up  by  the  present  volume  furaiiag  the  first  mrt  of  a  general 
trealiae  on  all  ktuda  of  woody  plauta  growing  wild  within  the  same  limits. 
Dut  while  the  couifera  only  nnmberod  20  Kenota,  he  has  hen  to  deal  with  450. 
Independently,  too,  of  the  magnitndo  of  the  field  of  enquiry  there  ware 
difficulties  arising  from  nice  botanical  points  about  which  even  ipcrialistg  aru 
doubtful,  e.  g.  as  to  distinctions  betweou  cerlaiu  apedea  of  Bubiu,  liotii,  and 
<SaIiar. 

The  fact  of  Itussian  literature  being  poor  in  this  sulijcct,  the  only  treatise 
of  Ihakind,  by  TtaiUv^llT  and  Bode,  being  out  of  dale,  and  only  dealing  with 
Iha  more  imjxLrtant  lignecits  plants,  is  a  good  reason  for  the  nroiuction  nif  this 
boot,  particularly  if  Tifwod  in  connection  with  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Rtisiia  during  thu  laitt  thirty  ycan^  ctiiedy  owing  to  Ihe  rapid 
development  of  itcumboat  cum  muni  cation  on  the  Volea  and  it*  tnbnfaTiiiL  and 
the  expansion  of  the  railroad  system — chan^ea  that  nave  largely  alTeclea  her 
forwta.  The  anthor  ejvM  a  list  of  aulhoritiea  for  the  naiive  names  of  pknta 
which  he  has  given.  In  the  prctent  volume  32f>  species  are  discussed,  the  rest 
and  a  dtpplcmcnt  will  appear  in  part  ii.,  which  will  also  contain  an  alphabetical 
index,  besides  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  many  kinds  ol  woody  plants. 
In  the  preinratioQ  of  the  work  much  help  waa  Tecelved  by  M.  Haiimowlcs. — 
tE.  D.  M.5 
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ASIA. 

Hallett,  Holt  S.  [H.  Inst.  C  E.] — A  Thou&anil  Miles  oii  an  El«pbut  ia  tha 
Sliau  Slater.  Wiliiiim  Blackwoci  and  Sons,  EJinburgh  anii  Lnndon,  1890:  8to., 
jjp.iixii. and  J84,sippendiz,ms[u,  iUustrationR.anil  index.  TnceHs.  [?rc«antsd 
bj  the  Aiitliot.] 

This  bog  expccied  w.irk  is  nnw  bororo  us.  und  most  of  its  re*!er«  will  at 
once  guess  from  Iht-  litle-pft^re  that  it  deals  largely  wilh  the  question  of  thn 
fnilwny  wiib  wliicli  th'.-  author's  name  is  so  iusppAmbly  connected.  Mr. 
Hrtllett  baa  worked  su  lung  and  et:<rrgelically  at  the  Iturnin-Siam-Ciiina  railtray, 
first  in  eipluratioDS  and  iiiir<.>'y3  uf  the  grutiiid  over  whicli  he  proposes  lo  lako 
ihe  liw,  and  secondly  by  his  b^cturts  and  wriiings  at  Lome  lo  bring  it  before 
llie  piiblio  notice,  and  baa  luadc  iho  siibj-'ct  of  railway  comniiini cation  between 
Burma,  Slam,  China,  and  Assam  so  peculiarly  bis  own,  tbnt  .^nytbing  be  has  to 
say  about  it  ia  ci-rtaiu  to  command  Bttnntion  and  respect.  The  priwent 
pnbliciition,  embodying  as  it  dow  a  great  part  of  the  authnr's  meaauremeuts  and 
observBl  iutis,  sud  his  latest  vi>!ws  on  the  question,  will  prove  of  valuabla 
kssisiaDc!  to  all  those  who  are  anxious  lo  satisfy  IbomgelTea  as  to  the  practi- 
cabilily  of  the  proposed  lines,  and  .as  to  their  probable  success  as  a  wnimcrcial 
nndeilnking.  Apart  from  ttie  mil  w.iy  (|ueetioii,  however,  there  is  much  that 
will  attract  Ihe  general  reader,  and  as  a  brightly  written  book  of  travel  it  well 
(lesorres  perusal.  The  journeys  described  lay  almost  entirely  througli  the  Sban 
^laU'S  ;  and  as  the  Slians  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Eastern  peoples,  all 
who  »ish  to  learn  aboot  tbeir  country,  cities,  religion,  soperstitioos,  rites, 
customs,  and  mode  of  living,  will  do  well  to  study  what  the  author  has  to 
fay  about  them. 

Mr.  Ilallet's  various  journeys  were  long  and  hamsaing,  involving  tho 
most  l.-iborioiis  and  unceasiug  work  on  his  part  in  the  wny  of  obnervallons  for 
direction  and  distance  travereed.  It  is  surprising  how  be  could  poaailily  have 
kept  his  atlentign  so  continuously  on  the  strain  in  order  to  take  and  uotfl 
down  the  ODoroious  mass  of  facts  that  are  given,  not  only  of  the  route  followed, 
but  al^  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country  traversed,  the  widtli  and  duptli 
of  tho  rivers,  the  soil  and  geological  foreiatioa,  tie  trees,  sbruhs,  and  other 
Tegelalion,  the  fauna  of  the  region,  and  tho  meleorolc^  from  day  lo  day. 

Starting  on  Ihe  21st  of  January  from  Shoag>x>n  on  the  Salweeu,  the  author 
proceeded  eastwards  by  cart  a  distance  of  13  miles,  to  lllineboay ;  from  which 
place,  haviug  procured  elepbania  for  the  journey,  ho  started  for  Zimiu^,  a  dia- 
U&M  of  236}  miles.  At  Latima-Gyee,  24  miles  from  Hlineboay,  bo  turned 
westward  for  an  eicnrsion  down  the  valley  of  the  Yembinc  river  to  its  Junction 
with  tho  Salwern ;  where  he  notes  that,  in  the  gorge  to  the  south,  the  latter 
could  be  bridal  by  a  span  of  400  or  500  feat.  Returning  to  Lanma.Gyee,  he 
continued  bis  juurney  op  the  valley  of  the  Yembine,  and  over  the  wnterrarliu^ 
between  it  and  the  Thoungyeen  ;  crossed  the  latter,  and  the  Meh  Laik ;  azid 
Jbllowod  the  valley  of  iLc  Moh  Slum  to  Maingtoou^yBC,  From  this  latter  placfl 
h(  struck  eastwards  across  the  jilaieau  eeparatiug  the  Meh  Nium  from  the  Meb 
Ping  to  Maimg  Haut  on  the  latter  river,  passing  sumo  ruby-minea  on  tho  way. 
At  Maung  Hant  the  author  loft  hia  elephant,  anj  flnisbed  the  journey  to 
%immd  by  boat,  up  the  Meb  Tiag.  After  resting  at  Zimmf  he  proceeded  to 
Kiang  Hai,  and  ou  lo  Kiang  Hsen  on  the  Meh  Kong.  This  was  his  farthest 
nurtbin^ ;  and  thenco  ho  retraced  his  slejis  to  Kiang  Qai — this  41  miles  having 
been  enjoyed  as  a  complete  rest  from  all  labour  in  taking  olisorvalions.  After 
leaving  Kinug  Hai,  the  author  crossed  the  watcrpnrting  between  tho  Meh  Low 
and  the  Meh  Ing,  pasing  sumo  hot  spiings,  and  followirig  the  proposed  line  of 
railway  liotweon  Kiang  Uai  and  Lakon ;  from  wliicli  latter  place  be  struck  west- 
wards acroH*  coimtry  by  Lajwon  back  to  Zinimd,  bis  march  beiug  haslenod  by 
the  fact  of  his  travelling  companion  having  been  attacked  by  small-pox.  Bis 
uejt  journey  was  undertaken  alune  in  a  N.E.  direction  for  5"  miles,  lo  Ban 
Mai,  on  the  Meh  Wung.  After  his  return  to  Ziramd  ho  started  again  north  to 
Uao  Meh  Hang  vii  Muaiig  Fang,  a  dislanoe  of  93  miles,  returning  to  ZimmiS  by 
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another  tvate  a  liltle  to  the  vuHraiil.  On  ibo  31st  of  M«;  Itc  aulbor  H6q 
■di«u  to  bi*  kiufl  mJasioDuy  friendii  at  Zimm^,  ia<i  8t«rk(l  bv  boat  dowu  the 
Mel)  I'lDgi  i«it  RoLeng  ioto  th«  Meh  N»ni,  auii  ho  oii  to  BAiigkok. 

AFEICA. 

Gibbs,  E.  J.— KngUiul  and  Suulli  Africa.    Luuduu,  Lont-oinciB  ft  Cot,  lt)89  :  gvo^ 
p[\  si.  and  LSI.    frioe  as.    [Pivwul«iJ  by  tlut  Publialwn.] 

Consifiti;  or  a  serial  of  cliagjtvrs  duallut;  witb  our  political  tvUlious  niili  South 
AMex,  ptincipallj'  In  uiodcrn  times. 

Hani*,  Walter  B.— 'rh«    L&ud    of  an    Afrioan  Sultan.     'I'thvcU  iti  Monoico. 

Loudon,  Low  4  Co..  1889 :  crown  8vo.,  piv  xii.  and  338.    I'ricc  10«.  Gd.    [I'n- 

acrtlcd  by  the  I'uUislwcs.] 

I'hu  joiinii-yH  here  iccot\i«d  wore  tuodo  in  1S81,  1868,  and  IBSU.  fbu 
aullKif  liaa  very  little  new  to  Idl,  the  cuuulry  to  agrvat  extent  having  been 
trarcrxwl  by  Mr.  U.  R.  M.  8tiitlicld  in  1883,  nod  dwcrtbi'd  in  bis  volume, 
entitled  '  El  Masbrab,'  pnbliibcd  in  1886,  Sctm-  iiilircsting  nod  oiil-of-tho- 
way  places  were,  howoi'iT,  vinitcil,  iiitludiug  ibe  liL-rbcr  city  of  t^hcshonan, 
which,  acooriling  to  the  aulliw,  liiut  been  only  ouue  before  iweu  by  a  CiiriBlinn. 
Tho  volume  h  divided  into  (bur  parrti — Part  I.  1»  di.i»crljjtivH  o(  ■  journoy 
through  Kocthern  Uucocco  from  Taii^'ior  by  Lnraicbo  to  Mequinei  and  Pot, 
sod  back  tIA  Wauo.  Part  II.  conuins  an  account  of  a  journoy  witii  ll.it.M. 
■pedal  mlniOD  to  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  at  Morocco  City.  This  wan  ilo> 
oompliahod  by  Ktramitr  an  far  ai  Maxagau,  where  the  {uity  struck  inland  to  tbo 
city  of  Morocco,  rctumina  by  way  of  Moaadoraud  the  count  to  'i'augicr.  l^rt 
111.  diacribcit  a  viiit  to  Wiiuia  and  a  riJe  W  Shesbuuau.  Part  IV.  di-als  with 
thu  Moon.  A  map  ia  giveu  of  the  antbor'it  iDutiM  in  Morocix>,  benidea  ii 
Dumber  of  iUuiitnilLuns. 

Sadaa  Almanttc,  1889.— Comi»led  at  the  Int^^lligdnco  Diviuou,  War  OfflooL 
Locdun.  UiLrrinou  and   Sons :  12mo.,    pp.   14.     [Prtaentcd  by   tho   Director    of 

Military  Intelligence,  Intelligence  Divi»ioo,  War  Office] 

Willoughby,  [Cftpt.]  Sir  John  C.  [Bart.]— East  Africa  and  ita  Bis  0«nie.  With 
Pwilturipl  by  Sir  Itoberl  G.  Il.irri'y,  Bart.  Iiondon,  Lougniana  &  Co.,  1689  :  Svo., 
pp..  xi.  and  312.     Price  21s.    [Prcsfntcd  by  the  Publishera.) 

Thi«  i.i  an  accuuui  of  a  t.jjoriing  trip  from  2 an w bar  to  thu  borders  of  Maeal 
Land,  utidcrluken  by  the  author  in  coui])Bny  with  Sir  K,  G.  Harvey  and  othent, 
iu  1BS6-ST.  The  plan  of  tlii^  exj>e<liliou  on  iL'Svlnj;  lh>:  mniulund  wnx  to  pr^'ved 
at  once  to  the  forest  of  TitvvU,  nimr  Ihc  bavo  of  Mount  Ktli[ua'ujar(>,  where  it 
WM proposed  to  establisha  pcmiaii>:iit  hi'adouarlcr^  caiup,  and  from  ibenuu  maka 
a  Hom  of  sbootintt  trips  into  tho  stirrounilinK  country.  Although  mainly  do- 
njttd  to  (port,  thu  volume  cntaliu  Rome  uxcful  nolca  on  the  country  travened, 
U  ai*0  on  the  varioun  iiattvo  triboi  cncouutcrud  It  al>o  includes  an  acccmut  of 
iho  pnriy'i  atwnl  of  Kill  inn -tijaro  to  a  hutght  of  about  16,000  feci.  A  lint  of 
tbo  t'auoaof  the  regiou  will  bafouud  in  the  Appendix,  an  ai>oauEngiiaU  Swaiieli 
Vocabulary.  A  uap  is  ;;iven  of  the  roulM  of  tbe  expedition,  coloured  Iu  repr^ 
sent  the  various  game  ilititrlctB ;  there  a.re  alw  a  number  of  illuatruiiuuit,  ;uaujr 
of  which  are  taken  froui  photographs. 

AMRBICA. 

[ABierloaJ— Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  edited  by  Justin  Wlnsor. 
Vol.  Tiii.  London,  Low  Sc  Co.,  1889  :  imp.  8vo.,  pp.  viii.  and  601.  Price  20s. 
With  tho  proscut  volume  thia  important  wiirk  ia  compli'led.  It  deaU  with 
tho  later  history  of  British,  Spaninli.  aud  Pottuguose  Aiiwrioa.  Chapl«r  L 
containa  a  Uistocy  of  llio  Hudnou  Bay  Company,  by  Mr.  George  E.  Ellis ; 
Chapter  IL  deals  with  Arctic  Eiploratiooa  in  tbe  eighteenth  and  nlnctoanth 
No.  11.— Fbb.  1890-1  K 
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centuriet,  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Smith  ;  a  short  aocount  of  the  work  accomplished 
bj  each  eziiedition  it  given ;  the  History  of  Canada  from  1763  to  166?  ie  next 
treated  of  in  Chapter  III.,  bj  Ur.  Qeorge  Br^ce,  with  an  editorial  note  on  New- 
foundland ;  Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to  Spanish  North  America,  by  Mr.  Justin 
Wicsor,  who  gives  a  condensed  account  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  countries 
in  North  America  rrom  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  to  the  ruiddle  of  the  nine- 
teenth centnry,  with  bibliographical  notes  on  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main ;  Chapter  V.  deals  with  the  Colonial  HlBtory  of  South  America,  and  the 
Wars  of  Independence,  by  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham,  with  an  editorial  note 
on  the  Bihlii^raphy  of  Brazil,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  Historical  Chorography  of 
Sou&  America,  by  tlie  editor.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  aimendix,  in 
which  the  editor  discusses  the  manuscript  sources  of,  and  printed  authorities  on, 
United  States  history  j  a  Chronolomcal  Conspectus  of  American  History,  by 
thd  editor,  and  a  general  index.  There  are  the  usual  critieat  and  editorial 
notes,  besides  a  profusion  of  illustrations,  including  fac-similes  of  old  maps, 
portraits,  and  autographs.  As  a  collection  of  information  on  America  the  work 
IB  of  great  value ;  the  copious  critical  notes  on  anthoritiee,  and  the  detailed 
bibliographies  render  the  work  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  sttident. 

QENEBAIi. 
Zapiski  (Hemrars)  of  the  Imperial  Bussian  Geographical  Sodety.   Qeneml  Geography, 
vol.  xi.    Edited  by  J.  V.  Mushketof.     St.  Petersburg,  1888. 

Contents. —Sketch  of  a  journey  from  Tien-tsin  to  Ching-falang,  by  P.  T. 
Unterberger,  with  a  map  ;  notes  of^  travel  from  Cheng-tu-fa  to  Chaya  in  1792, 
translated  by  P.  Popof.  The  route  followed  by  the  Chinese  anthor  of  tBia 
narrative  is  ^at  known  as  the  southern  route,  by  which  China  carries  on  her 
offidal  relations  with  Tibet ;  it  is  the  rente  taken  by  Messrs.  Hue  and  Gabet  on 
their  return  from  Lh£sa.  It  was  bj'  this  wa^,  too,  that  the  Emperor  Kien- 
luDg  sent  bis  expeditions  against  the  mountain  tribes,  end  Cooper,  the  author 
of  'Travels  of  a  Pioueer  in  Commerce,'  followed  it  as  far  as  Batang.  The 
interest  now  attaching  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  westward  of  China  lends 
interest  to  the  narrative.  The  next  article  is  on  a  map  of  Dznngaria,  drawn  hy 
a  Swede  of  the  name  of  Benat,  during  bis  captivity  among  the  Ealmuks,  from 
1716  to  1733.  FinaJly,  there  is  a  fall  report  of  Adrianof's  journey  to  the  Altai 
and  beyond  the  Sayau,  undertaken  for  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  in  1881, 
with  four  plates  of  illustrations.  The  author,  who  accompanied  Fotaniu  iu  one 
of  his  expeditions  in  north-western  Mongolia  in  1879-81,  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  native  racee  of  Siberia  and  their  reli^ons,  heudes  collecting  planta, 
insects,  and  ethnolo^cal  specimens. 

Zapiski  (Memoirs)  of  the  Bodcty  for  the  Study  of  the  Amor  region.    Vol  i.    Vladi- 

voatok,  1888. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  a  new  publication  by  a  new  Society.  There  has 
hitherto  been  no  otSdally  recognised  body  for  collecting  raatorials  on  the  region 
known  as  the  "  Amur  Country."  The  Society  dating  its  existence  from  the 
11th  April,  1888,  intends  to  supply  this  went.  Their  memoirs  will  contain  (1) 
Reports  and  communications  at  general  meetings,  (2)  notices  and  monographs 
on  separate  subjects,  (3)  extracte  from  historical  documents  relating  to  llie 
country,  (4)  bibli(^rapliical  and  scientific  information,  (5)  protocols  and  reports 
of  the  committee,  (6)  other  information  on  work  done  by  members  of  the 
Society,  and  a  pr(»ramme  of  scientific  explorations.  The  present  namber 
cont^ti8(l]  anarticteonthecoal-fietdsof  Peter  the  Great  Bay,  (2)  an  exctmion 
to  the  islands  of  Tiulen  (Seal)  and  Sakhalien  (Sagalien)  in  1887,  with  a  map, 
and  traces  of  antiquities  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lefu,  Daubi-ho,  and  UU-ho. 
— (B.  D.JU 

[The  'Challenger'  Voyftge.]— Report  on  the  Scientific  Resntts  of  the  Voyafte  of 
H.M.S.  ChiMmger  daring  the  years  1873-76,  Ac.  Physics  and  Chemistry^ 
Vol.  II,    London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1889 :  4to.,  pp.  xvi.  76,  78,  263, 18, 
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ii.  and  180,  tanja,  pUtot,  and  wcodcuU.     I'rioe  52a  Bd,    [FrotenUd  by  the 

Lords  Oommisuonora  of  Uor  tSxl^iy't  Tn-tuiiry.] 

ThU  roliuno  oonUins  Porta  IV^  V^  VI.,  and  VII.  of  tbo  rhjsical  and 
OhoDiicnl  wrica  of  Beporm  ou  tlie  StSeiiUCc  Besulta  of  the  Challetiger  E»t*dU 
Uoo.  Fill  IV.  deal*  with  ihu  Phyaical  Pto[*rUM  of  Water,  by  Viof.  V.  O. 
Tail;  Part  V,  is  daiolcd  W  AtmOTpheric  Circulation,  by  Dr.  Alexander 
-  Buchau ;  in  Fart  VI.  SlaiT- Commander  K.  W.  Creak  i)i«cuuus  tliu  Magnetical 
Resulta:  Part  VII,  dcaU  with  tlic  Petrology  of  Occnnic  IslaiidK,  by  Prof.  A. 
Ilci>ai\l.  1'hc  imbltcntion  <iC  Mr.  lltichnn's  momotT  iiaa  brcn  long  rxpoottd  by 
tbcw)  inlcroital  in  ctimntc.  Mr.  Huchiin  has  collvclod  hii  mnlrHnln  fmm  all 
qnartcra,  and  hoi  not  cuiilculeit  hImwU'  witb  tlie  Challtngrr  data  nlune.  He  hiia 
recalculated  the  wbule  vf  Ilie  iBotheruiit  nnd  Iho  laob«r«  of  the  ^lobe,  and  cbntled 
tlienicarernllyouaavrSMOf  abcmt40  [Qn;s.  HiB  meuuwrand  lliHnccotn|itiDytag 
tablrB,  coiublnivl  n  lih  tha  iuam,  trill  render  tbtaa  ramUte  of  luany  yean'  work 
the  gundard  Atiihority  on  a  inbjcct  of  gnnt  impoTtaiice  In  pliyslcal  gt'i'gra{ihy 
for  g.  long  time  to  come. 


NEW  MAPS. 

(Bf  J.  Coles,  Map  Oorator  K.i),a^) 

OBDNANCB  SUHVEV  MAPS. 

PnbllsallDiH  [■iDfil  durinf  tbcmunUi  a(  IfKiiubrr  l»i». 

Eaaun  nu  W^io:  ttrwBtiln.    Xs.  93*  (la  eatlliM] ;  li. 
0>in«h— Cguutj  Uapai— 

ExuuifD  in>  Walu  :  OamiArtlieiiablie :  *3  S.W.,  tl  M.K.i  1i.  ivU.  DaTOnablr*  < 
111  ^.W..  iss  a.W.i  lioili.  Pembrokesblre ;  HSW.,iiH,W.i  ti.  nch.  Itadnor- 
ahlie;  3>  »  K. ,  l>.  Slaffordshlie  in  ^K.  in  K.W..  H.E.,  IS  N.W.,  fi  K.K.1  li.  wU. 
WnrwiekaUire  1  b s.«-..  iiM..  u\w. 8,W.i  i..  tub.  WUteUre-  tiX.&.:  u.  n, 
i1.  it.  6».  19  I  2j,  M.  Hrli,    WorceslecBliire ;  n  S.K.,  l  &W. ;  If.  eub. 

QraLUD  iLiD  Walu  .  Ansleaer:  XI.  t,  *.  li.  ndi.  Brcoknockshire :  Xl^ii.  m.  Oar- 
dlKUiBblra:  iSV.  I.  t.  vi.  la.  XXVl.  I.  ).  lo.  XIII.  ii,  XXI.  s.  «.  t.  id.  It,  XXXL  1», 
XlCXn.  II.  w.  wb.  OanmtrUienahlre ^  V.  it.  u.  Oarn&TTonshlre :  XII-  10,  M.; 
XXd.  le.  XXin.  1,  XIIV.  I.  II  »ib^  XXIX.  10.  u.  DevonabiiQ:  V.  ».  3.<,  «,  iLOKli: 
V.  T.  Jt.i  XV.  a.  10,  11.  XXL  3.  I.  XII.  IJ,  XXIV.  %  XXXII.  3,  u.  tub;  XXXII.  S,  3..  i 
XXXir,  T,iJ.i  XXXII.  K  10.  ii.tinch;  XXXIl.  tx  in.  ((.nebi  XXXIIM.M.;  XXXIII.  9.  u.( 
IIXIII.  3.  t.u.«ibi  .\IXI1LII.XXXV.  t.  lu,  XXXVI.  i^i».  XLIILi.  &.ii.<:«±:  XLIII.T. 
3,U.atb.  XI.Ul.  to,  11.  II.  ikIi  1  XUIL  It.  lt,M.  tubi  XLVl.  »,  »,  Xl.VUl.  1.6,  ti.>u]i  i 
XI.VIII.).3i.;  Xl.vm  lo,l3.I.V.lilo,II,  t-Vl.T.W.Mcbi  LVI.  B,  1».  i  {.VI.ll.O  i  LVl, 
ll.ai.1  LVIII.  3,  it.:  LVm.  11  1^  MX.  1. 11.  IMt.  LXVIL  t,  t,  tLashi  LXVII.  is,  u.: 
LXIX.  1),  LXX.MAtuIii  LXX.ll.31.1  LXX.Itu.i  LXX.lD.M.i  LXX.  II.  LXXL3. 1.1, 
II.  II,  U.  tubi  LIXII.  3.  i'.:  L.tMl,  13.  LXXXl.  I.  0,  u,  II,  LXXXII.  1.  a,  I.  «,  10,  ■«. 
IJCXXIII.  i.i.t.  U.  LXIXIV.  *.  Xaii.  l.  I.  ti-eub-.  ICIH-t.  :u.i  IClll- H,  KCIII.  II.  l», 
W.cHb.  Dorsetabire  -  L.  i.  I.lii.  (.  M.  <iul>,  Llncolnahlre:  CU.  ^  M.i  CIX.  l<Mt, 
U.WI1  Heriouetbsblie:  Iv.  li>,  u.  pembrokeeliiTe  i  v.ii.u.i  V.ii.u,.  VI,  1, 
tl.:  ri.n.ii  ;  XVIIl  '1  XXVIII.  in,  XM.^Si.tnith.  BaduorHhlie  '  Ul.ie.  IV.  t.ai.ruh; 
V.  10.  le.  u.  Fuii.  BomersetalilTe :  XXIli.  It,  -XLV.  9. :,  i.xx.  7.  u.  iicti.  Stafford- 
•blre,  UCVIII. li. u.   W&nviok>lilr«:  Vlll.iO,XXI.ii.«i.M<ili. 

TOWB  Pluia— lO-foMiuUt. — 

EasMim  *io  WiL»  .  Kin^dilb.  ail.  5.  I-  NfUn  Abbot,  OIX.  IB,  lOt  ClI.  la.l-  NfrIod 
AMul  liii^jw  (ODjplfb-ln  l»i)iiTi>,  li  Mracb.  ntttuibuLCCLIIIlX.  7.31  ;  CCLXIXII.  10. 
loi  CCLXXXIX.  ll,  9.  II,  ]l.  KoIliiibuiilJiiowwBiiiliuliinilinti,  Ti.cJ.sdh  tVtdatabuTT, 
I.XVtll.  1. 1,9.9,  i(,  it.SDi  LtVIII.  2, 1.3.(1, 1. 11.    WnlnnbuiyuugwaiiBpIftsIiilfibdU. 

U.  Id.  EU'b, 


IBtan/ofd,  Agent,) 


AFBICA. 


Staaley'l  Ezplorationi  is  Afiriea.— A  Nuw  Map,  abowins  all  Stauley'a  Explora- 
tioEiH  in  the;  Dark  Continent  frvni  IgGS  to  188&.  With  a  complets  Rdatimd  of  lh« 
tirent  Explorer's  Travels  and  UiacoveriM,  by  E.tG.  ItavenBteio,  r.iLa.^  Scale 
1:0,677,600  or  131*2  gcognphiunl  miles  la  an  inch.  Qcorge  Philip  &  Son, 
London  and  Liverpool.    Price  la. 

Aa  iudiciiteJ  by  the  title,   thin  map  baa  beon    iiublinbed    lo  abow  all 
Hr.  Stanley's  exploratioua  Id  Africa,     'iheeti  aio  clearly  laid  down,  each  cspc- 
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dltlnn  being  indvcalnl  by  n  (iinlinctive  colour,  unci  diited  on  the  map.  In 
ftddiliot)  ti)  Ihis,  the  mnp  will  alio  be  usedil  to  lliosn  intarpBled  ill  the  partition 
<jS  Africa,  13  :l  cxiiibitd  lav  present  limiu  of  spherivi  of  iiiHiit'iici-,  uud  tlia 
cxtuut  of  tlie  [HBses»iiji]8  of  Euro|iHan  Power*  fast  of  tliB  lljirii  dcRtoo  of  west 
locgituii'-'.  "ii<l  between  lal.  'J2''  N,  ami  11"  S.  On  tlio  hack  i.f  tlio  tnaii  will 
Iw  ft)Uii-i  ft  gborl  ftccoiint,  by  E.  O.  Itavenstiiin,  f.n.rr.s.,  of  Mr,  Stiitiloy's  African 
ExplomUoiM  ffom  1867  to  ihe  close  of  1889. 

Zoutpuuberg. — Tlio  First  Publialied  Goologienl  Map  of ;  showing  iu  Great 

Oolil  Belts,  and  defining  parts  of  tlie  Gold  Country  liitbcrto  unknown,  Corapili'd 
from  original  noles  and  obstrvations  recently  roado  during  a  protracted  rxploration 
ionr  tiirmigh  tineiplorod  tract*  of  the  Sorthorn  Tmn.ivaa!  Totritory,  by  Charlo* 
llHldmeDt,  Goolugical  Sptclallflt.  Scale  1:290,000  or  L3-6  gwgrapLiioal  miles 
(O  ftD  inclj,    Argus  Co.  (LM.). 

This  nmp  contoins  n  inrge  nmotinl  of  infornmtioii  that  will  be  useful  to  thowi 
•who  aro  inU'rraitvd  in  devi'lopiug  Iho  niiuiTu!  raiources  of  this  region.    It  is 
^eolii^if ally  ctiloured,  iind  has  retereiice  notes,  by  tba  did  u(  ivliioh  the  mcauinga 
of  the  dlD'ereut  gliadcw  of  uotoui',  and  of  the  ftymbolB  employed,  are  exptaiued. 

ATLASES. 

Attikn-— Knrt«B  TDB  ^—.  Anf  Tcmnlaasimg  <!es  kunriiali  dantsclien  archllel^ 
gischcn  inttitnts  nnd  mit  lJnt«rat<ilzung  dos  kOnlglich  preoMlnban  Ministerinnw 
der  geisllicheo,  Unlerrielits-  iind  ini'dicinal-Angclcgenhflitfu,  Aufgenoinmen 
duroh  OdixierQ  und  iteamte  d>'a  fa,  prcinelscheii  (icncraUtabes.  Mlt  erlHuterDdcra 
Taxt  Kerausgegeben  von  E.  Curttuu  und  J.  A.  Kuu|iert.  Heft  V,  drei  Bliitter, 
1 ;  25,000.  Bl.  XVI.  Lflurion,  aufgciioratnen  und  gexeichnet  von  v.  Bemhanli, 
B1.  XTll.  Olynipos,  uurgeuomnjeii  und  gotdchnut  von  v.  Zielen  I.  Bl.  XTllI. 
Drakonem,  aufgenommen  iind  K^zeiclinet  von  Erobcnbur^'.  Ucf^  VI.  Bl.  XIX. 
Marathon,!  :  25,000.  Nebst  erlMutcningeu  au  Heft  I  ll-VI  von  Arthur  MiloUlioefcr. 
Berlin,  1887-80,  Diolrieh  Reimer.    Price,  Part  V.  Ss,,  Pari  VI.  7«.    {DiOau.) 

This  valuable  atlas  cnuiiot  fail  to  be  of  great  nitgUtaiicc  to  those  engaged  in 
the  Htudy  of  ancient  Grecian  history  and  il«  monumcniii.  The  maps  have  been 
published  with  tlie  eAOClioD  of  the  German  lm]ierinl  Arch»<ologicnl  Institute, 
from  surveys  executed  by  oHiccra  of  the  Royal  Prusdaii  SulT.  They  are 
drawn  on  a  large  scale,  and  reflect  credit  on  nil  concorned  in  their  pro- 
duction. The  pliysicfil  lonturea  ot  tlie  country  are  roprrsenlud  iu  a  niaum.r  Ihnt 
leaves  nothing  Ui  be  dcsjn.'d,  while  the  sites  uf  aiicionl  ruins,  niouuiiivuts,  and 
tombs,  Ixiiug  shown  in  red,  are  easily  ideutilied.  Each  issue  is  fur- 
nished with  explanatory  1otter|)re«iS,  illustratwl  \>y.  woodcuts,  and  containing 
tn  oxiinustive  dcscriptinii  of  anrivut  .ind  modern  Athens  and  environs,  the 
I'iiTBUs,  and  other  places  of  historical  Intete.tt.  As  the  jiroscnt  issue  completes 
tliiH  ntlns,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  he^(^  to  uiantioo  its  coiitf  nta  in  Ihc  ordtr  iu 
which  it  hn»  tieen  puhlialied : — Uuft  1.  mit  Textband  ;  1.  Athen  mit  Umgebiing. 
Ja.  Alt-Athcti  mil  svineu  nachwetBltohen  Deiikmlilern,  Pllvtzuu  Utid  Verkelim- 
ttraaieu.  11.  Die  Halbiusel  PuUsiuus.  Ila.  Pie  Ilalbinscl  Feiraieus  nach 
Brbauuug  dor  Hippodaniimbea  Sttultanlngo  und  der  B«fostiginiesaiaiirvn. 
Heft  II.  mit  Toxtbnnd:  III.  Atlioii-PuiraiciiB.  IV.  Athen-IIyraetios. 
V.  KopHsIa,  VI.  Pyrgos.  Ueft  111.;  Vll.  Spiats.  Vlll.  Vari.  IX.  Bnphmii. 
X.  Poraii.  XL  Purto  Itapha  Heft  IV.:  XII.  Petilclikou.  Xlll.  Marko- 
pulo.  XIV.  Bunion  (West).  XV.  Siinion  (Ost).  Heft  V. :  XVI.  Laurion. 
XVil.  Olympoa.  XVIU.  Drakonera.  Heft  VI.  mit  Text  zu  Hea  3-6  ;  XIX. 
Marathon. 

When  previously  noticing  the  parts  of  this  atlas,  at  the  tlota  of  their 
pubiicntion,  aiicntioQ  has  \icca  called  to  the  very  superior  mnoiier  in  which  the 
majis  have  bt-en  produced,  it  will  thnriiforo  only  be  necessary,  on  iho  present 
occasion,  to  say  that  tiiis  issue  is  quite  equal  to  any  that  have  preceded  it,  and 
that,  takdu  as  a  whole,  the  atlas  Is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  cxc«lIeiico 
Attainable  iu  cartographic  art. 
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CODUnercial  GeO^aphy.    AUu  of  ,   illtialmtlng    tli«    gencrnl    tacit   of 

PhTsioil,  politico),  Ecoiiotnie,  and  Hwtigtic*!  Gmgrophy,  on  objch  intemationiil 
oommrrcc  dcpcuds.  By  John  Oeorgo  Barlliolouipw,  I'.n.o.s.  WiUi  luldxluctory 
Note*  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  d.ao.,  r.iLK.it.,  Iri:«tiiror  on  PliygiogntpJiy  kdiI 
Oommerciiil  OocigrBpliyiii  tbu  Uuriot- Watt  (College,  l^lnliurgli.  Cambridee,  at  llie 
(Jnlvenity  Prws,    Loiidou,  C  J.  Ciny  &  Sotm,  1BH9.    Price  3*. 

This  atlas,  which  crotiuoii  twenty-wren  well-cxctutod  nmpt,  hw  been 
compiled  with  tlie  view  of  facilitating  the  ttudv  of  (xxamf rcial  geognph^,  and, 
coiueqoeDtlr,  proiiuu«uc«  a  givi-ii  U>  thuiw  pbyaiuAl  conditions  of  iha  «ftrth 
which  directly  affect  commerce,  or  tbe  dlHtribulion  of  commoditle<^  In  tho 
constrncllon  of  the  geDOTAl  ma]:«  two  (iroJectiotiH  are  dk^,  tIx>  llfrculor*!  and 
OaH'c,  »nd  thniidh  wwh  of  ihwo  has  errors  inseparable  from  It,  thny  arc  iicver- 
thdiu  well  liiiiioii  lo  the  T"ir|n*c  for  which  they  arc  iim»1.  Tlic  lint  eight 
ii:a;s  itrc  devoted  to  heighti,  depth*,  furfam  foaturcc,  oc«aQ  curreuts,  >nd 
melwirulijgy  i  tbe  next  fmir  treat  of  natural  ijmdiictit'ns ;  iiiniiB  11  »iid  12 
exhibit  tbe  denalty  of  poputuiion,  diHaaw  pcoutiar  lu  cvuulrieH.  ract.'s  of  thru, 
and  prendllng  religioas;  thi-M  ar«  f'.'llowi'il  by  tBO('hr<:in!c  distance,  and  pnstnl 
maiM  of  the  world.  Ko.  15  is  a  Mercalots  Ciinrt  fif  tho  World,  showian 
appMximntcly  the  regionx  open  to  and  avaiUhlc  (or  cmmcrcial  onlvr|>riiH\ 
Ito.  16  is  an  interesting  map  of  the  British  Empire,  nhnwing  thu  degree  of  nclf- 
KOvernmonL  Ko.  17  is  ii  commercial  map  of  Europe,  na  tho  coiiicul  projection, 
orograpliioally  colourod.  In  this  cnso  the  attempt  has  btspii  imidi;  lo  «how  em) 
much  on  uiiv  map,  the  ouuswiiiuucie  being  that  tlio  rvmitt  is  nut  URtU factor;', 
for  until  closely  mspeclvd  it  has  tliti  upj.'uiriuiue  of  buiug  an  oro;^mphic  map 
and  nothing  more,  and  it  would  be  far  b*tt«r  if  tho  localities  wlwrc  each  product 
is  found  hnrt  been  indiciit«d  li;-  n  decidod  abaiic  of  wloiir  on  an  otherwise  un- 
coluurod  map.  For  the  purpose  of  instruction  tio  map  iihould,  where  it  can  bo 
avoidoi,  he  devoted  to  two  Bubjcots. 

MajalSaud  19  show  all  ili«  principal  moans  of  communication  In  the 
Bfitiah  Isli'H  and  ('eulral  KurojM?.  Tiio  eight  small  rniiiw  wliieli  follow  show 
the  physical  gi-ojiraphy,  conditions  of  the  land,  pi»iiiet!i,  deiinity  luid  dlslribu- 
llon  of  the  populnliou  of  the  Ilrilish  Isles,  Nca.  22, 23,  24.  26,  sud  2"  are  com- 
mercial ma[>s  of  Aals,  Africa,  North  and  Boutb  Aiut<riea,  and  Atistmlin.  I'hmc 
aro  similar  in  design  lo  No.  17,  aiid  tho  remarks  mmUi  on  ihnt  map  urc 
applicable  to  them  all.  Tbe  introductory  (luies,  by  Dr.  II.  !!,  Mill,  am  very 
olMrly  written,  and  if  carefully  rend,  will  much  facilitate  tho  um  of  the  mai». 

Raoliette  et  Cie.— Atlna  de  Gdographio  MoHerne,  edit"?,  par  llachclte  et  Cle. 

<.)uvra»-.'  cutiteniint  Hi  curias  ca  couldur,  aocompuguileB  d'uu  lento  gdE^mpbique, 
■bilitliquo  vt  Gtbnograpbiqr.e,  ct  d'un  grand  nombre  de  cortea  de  detail,  dis* 
gMinmet,  etc  Par  V.  tichroder,  F.  Prudent  et  E,  Aulljoioe.  pArii,  Libralre 
tUchettc  et  Cic,  ISiHJ.     8*  Lii^rnisoo.     I'rion  lOd,     (Ou/au.) 

No.  1  cnnininR  four  (irajectioiiB  of  the  sphere,  two  polar  atid  two  meridional. 

The  notes  by  Jj.  F.  Schrader,  whicli  accompany  this  map,  are  worthy  of  com- 
luuudaiiou.  Khuct  £3  contains  maps  of  aoutlieni  and  eastern  AiulrallB, 
Tumania,  Fiji  Inbinds.  and  New  Zuutaud.  I'he  notes  on  these  nui|>«  are 
illa*traicd  by  svveml  wuU-druwu  diagrauu,  and  contain  statitticjil  information 
with  nt^ard  to  climate,  populalioD,  industry,  (■inimcron,  &c.  No.  57  is  a  map 
of  tho  United  Statin  and  He:iioo.  M.  Itenri  Holnnd,  hy  whom  the  explanutory 
text  which  accompaniw  ibis  map  is  written,  Kivi-n  no  leu  than  sbvuu  diajpvms 
lo  lUastmle  the  physical  geography,  nictoocotogy,  and  hydrology.  In  addition 
lo  which  the  luperlicial  areas  of  thu  nevenii  ttUiles  are  given  la  squara  kilo- 
metres. In  a  uute  on  llie  cover  of  the  present  issu--,  the  publishors  announce 
tlicir  inirntion  Ui  coniplole  this  atlas  during  the  year  IttOO. 

JohAttOn,  W.  &  A.  E.— I'he  Uodern  Serloa  of  Cheap  AtlnseH.    Hiipunuy  Atloj. 
W.  &  A.  K.  .Tohnslou,  Edinburgh  and  Loiidon. 

This  is  a  rvmarkably  oliAp  little  atliu,  containinc;  fortyndx  ahoMa  of  inaix^ 
aomo  of  which  are  orognphically  coloured. 
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Kordcnskiold.  A.  B.— JP^atnila-Atlaa  to  the  Early  niiitoi;  eS  Outogmpby,  with 
i:rpr[»liictioiu  of  ikt  Koat  Imporlaiit  Msps  printed  Id  tb«  14tb  and  IGth  cen- 
turies I'nuiiilAtcd  from  the  Swcdisli  originnl  by  Johnn  Ailalph  EkeWf,  Hoy. 
8wed.  N»»y,  and  Clements  B.  Matkbaia,  CB..  r.B.a.  Stockliolm,  1389.  I2i. 
{Dwlau.} 

In  tho  nrofac«  to  tbta  imiMrtftnt  atlflR,  lUran  KoriloniikiOlil  itaMa  that  he 
liaa  bwD  uiducml  to  publish  a  (^yatRoiniir  coll(H:tt<ni  of  the  moat  lin[>0(tnnt 
EOaca  pruitod  during  tho  early  jicriod  of  cnrttigfuphy,  to  unable  rrcry  etiidcnt 
of  nlatoriotl  geoftnpby  to  rxftmiuu  anii  conaiill  iu  bis  owu  bhrary,  cotfctt 
coploa  of  tlio  mciat  impurtaul  ^Fogntpbical  documcnls  printed  durina  tbu 
fifteenth  and  gSxteeiitli  ceuturics ;  and  in  order  t<j  inakv  ilie  alias  acccMdble  to 
altuJcnCa  not  vmtd  iu  tliu  Swcii«h  IaiiKum>>,  the  IcHerpteK  of  the  present 
edition  haa  bean  piiblishtvl  in  English.  The  reproduction  of  mnuuscript  luapa 
doea  not  dmn  any  pirt  of  the  nnihor'g  plan  ;  fvr  these  tho  studcut  is  («ferr«d 
to  the  well-known  atlnses  of  Jornnrd,  Snnlarcm,  Kisclicr,  niid  otlitrs,  and  it  has 
even  been  found  necessary  to  exohide  some  brgo  [itmted  ina])9.  such  a*  the 
birge  map  of  ScuDdinaviA  by  Olsus  MiLguuH,  llip  tcrrtalriail  globu  in  gore*,  by 
Morcator,  tk-hastlau  Cabot's  pUtiisphere,  and  Houie  otht'rs,  as  the  iXMiuction  iu 
acale  l^ftt  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  produce  them  in  this  atlns,  would  hare 
greatly  dctracUd  from  their  value 

Tno  table  of  contents,  at  the  oammcnaamant  of  the  IciterproBs,  indepeDdent 
ot  ita  utility  oa  as  aid  for  reference  to  ib*  atlas,  is  n  vnluablu  irock,  in  which 
Information  is  pron  as  to  where  the  original,  from  which  eeoh  fncsimiln 
has  been  taken,  is  to  be  found.  When  iho  otieJDal  is  iu  the  Royal  Library  at 
Stockhnlni,  this  Is  indicated  by  the  Ictt«r8  K.E,  and  those  in  the  collection  of 
the  author  by  the  letter  N. 

The  Htlas  coiiiains  51  larii^  maps,  which,  with  the  excoptioD  of  Ku.  LI.. 
are  rcprodiieod  in  full  sine.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  Si  sniallet  uisps 
and  fiyures  in  tho  ttjt,  which  for  the  moat  pnrt  are  rcdiicliona  from  Otii:itial«, 
The  tullcqiriss  is  dirided  into  tho  foliowini;  »ections: — ^I.  The  Oeosraphical 
Alias  of  Ptolemy.  II.  Editions  of  I't.ilomj'8i3cogra]ihy.  III.  Pseiido-editionn 
of  Ploleniy.     I'lolcmy'n  errors  nnd  merits,     IV,  Ancient,  not  Pt'ilemaic,  Map. 

V.  Elti'usioa   of   Ptolemy's   Oikumene   towatvln   the   north   and  north-west. 

VI.  The  first  MiipH  of  the  Ntw  World,  and  of  tho  newly-discovered  parts  of 
Africa  and  AnJs.  VII.  Terrestrial  Gbbci  from  the  fiflernth  and  first  part  of  the 
aiatecnth  centuries.  VIII.  Map  ProjeiMious.  IX.  Theendofibe  early  period  of 
Cartography.  X.  Tho  transition  to,  and  the  begi"Tiini!  of,  the  modem  pcrivid — 
Jncopo  OnsInUli,  I'hiltp  Atiioanus,  Abraham  Ortelt us,  Gerard  Uertatur.  This 
amuigeiupnt  of  subjects  ii  most  oonvenienl  for  the  student,  comuieucinE,  aa  it 
does,  with  Ihe  Gix^raphioal  AlUs  of  Ptolcniy,  ond  ending  with  the  decided 
ch.mge  fwm  the  Ptolemaic  system  which  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  cmtury. 

In  Section  I.  Ilaron  Nordeuskiold  calls  attenti'>u  to  the  fact  that  tho  present 
muthoil  of  oriontAtion  in  lna[is  was  iiilrodaccil  by  Ptolemy,  and  that  his  mvthod 
of  denoting  boiindnriea  bclwcen  land  and  siin,  moiinlaina,  rivers,  and  towns, 
has,  with  slight  modifications,  been  followed  by  cartographers  to  the  present 
day.  Tlie  catalogue  i-l  editions  of  Ptoleniv's  Geograpiiy  conlams  a  abort  account 
of  each  of  the  fifly-six  editions  published  Letweca  the  years  HT'iand  1883.  A 
few  of  these  have  i:evcr  been  noticed  before,  but,  on  the  i-lhcr  hand,  twenly-tuit 
works,  which,  iu  the  author's  upiiiiou,  have  been  cRuueously  «nuiu(>ratpd 
among  tho  editions  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  have  been  eicUided.  A  list  and 
deiKription  of  these  will  bo  f<.'Und  under  tiic  title  of  I*scudo-ICdilioQS.  The 
authors  remaiks  on  tho  *rn>rs  and  peculiarities  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  are 
hif-hly  interotting.  Uo  points  out  the  mcot  oooapicuous  o(  thew,  llieir  cause 
and  ellocL  Aiuoog  tile  jirincipol  appears  to  be  the  inauuer  in  which  the  edilow 
attemptod  to  Bt  oiscovcries  to  Itulemy's  geograpliy,  preferring  to  adhere  to 
old  emwa  rather  than  disturb  their  at'cej^ted  system.  Instances  of  this  will 
be  found  in  the  map  of  Britannia,  contained  in  the  1472  edition  of  Ptolemy,  in 
which  Scotland  is  shown  aa  an  eastern  extension  of  the  north  of  Enulsnd,  thus 
pladog  the  cast  cooat  of  Scotland  at  right  anglos  to  the  cost  coaet  of  England  ; 
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ADil  by  rvr«rniig  to  tin  iMcreoL  hum  ^rai  Ui  Ui«  atlas  ft  will  be  won  how 
(Ua  <Riir  wan  ticracTored  io  Ihrou^b  maaj  oJllioiis,  bug  aflor  il  vr&»  kaowa 
U>  «3l8t>  Ocie  atury  of  tho  muHMr  tn  whicii  ihia  error  oocurred  u  that  inftfM  of 
Boglaod,  Iivlaud,  and  SootUnd  went  lont  to  tlw  kutlior,  c»c!i  ran;!  Iioing 
Wpante,  and  tbal  u  Iialaod  wtw  known  to  be  to  tlia  wmC  of  Kngland  it  n-a« 
plaosd  in  an  approximatolj  corrMt  jiontinn ;  btit  thougli  Sootkod  vru  undiir* 
alood  to  bo  n  pottiou  of  (ir«at  liiituiu,  it  wu  nut  known  in  which  diroolion  it 
oxtciuled,  and  fur  Home  rea«on  va»  plnoed  iu  the  jnation  before  Kferred  to. 
Oo  p.  II  ^  the  letMrprew,  a  «opj  of  a  mtp  tnm  the  1613  edition  of  Ptolemj 
ia  pren,  on  which  SocAlaod  La  ahown  Id  Iu  eoirait  pMltba,  at  Ear  at  orioutatloQ 
ta  oonmmej.  In  oonnectlon  wicli  this  jwrtloo  of  the  l«tt«rpreai,  the  author 
mnarlu  that  though,  In  hia  criiicAl  caulo^e,  he  hai  NdiicM  tiie  Dumber  of 
•dltiooa  hjr  rajectinx  twenty-six  which  ho  coDsidcn  to  ba  aparioua,  thoro  jot 
TCTDSin  DO  low  than  fifly-Hix  uutliantic  Bditiuni  of  I'tolrray'a  Geosraphr,  moet 
of  which  are  provided  with  iimps.  Thtrly-lhree  of  tht-m  were  iuunl  bcfucc 
15T0,  twoiily-»ix  of  which  coulniu.  allogulher,  about  700  old  FUili^maio  luaiMi, 
and  about  i'X)  "  uibulai  uovar,"  and  be  polnta  to  ihu  fact  tliut  it  ia  by  oocii- 
paring  thia  utimbcir  with  the  few  iiMpa  nncoaDOCled  with  Ptotomy's  Geography 
wkloh  woro  publi'hpd  bclbro  1570,  that  wa  ahall  be  able  to  lonn  a  correct 
idea  of  tlio  groiit  infliioncR  that  the  AlexandriiD  gaoarapher,  afUrr  fourtoon 
hundred  ycnra,  utitl  rxorciwd  upon  the  hintorjr  of  geojfapnf  and  dvili>ation.  A 
lift  of  tho  majw  without  utiy  dirvct  oonnoetion  willi  tlio  e<Uiitir.s  of  I'tolcmy, 
and  whiob  wore  prluteJ  btfun!  IJ'^,  will  be  found  ia  Scutiou  IV. 

Tliu  ■uhjacts  to  which  tbu  diffvrout  nfotiona  ore  duvoled,  Uivc  becu 
mcotiuoed  in  a  prvrloiu  part  uf  tho  noticu,  uud  Ihmta  will  Hiiffioiiiiitly  point  to 
Ihs  nope  of  Baron  NondeoakiaidV  work ;  It  will  ihi^rorure  bu  sufficlnut  to  aay 
that  the  whole  i*  doalt  with  in  a  maalerly  iDaniK'r,  aod  that  for  L-omp1et«iio«a 
and  clearniviii  of  itylc,  tho  author'*  uot«a  aiirpMS  aLythin^  of  tho  kind  that  hna 
bMD  nnhlivhoii  in  tliia  country. 

The  production  uf  the  fnc-wmiic  map*  ia  remarkahly  good,  and  Icavo* 
notUiiK  to  be  dcairod,  tho  niiall  Ictlcrins  and  outlloes  being  for  all  practical 
parpoftci  na  clear  a*  tu  the  urigiual«,  while  tlio  trloctlon  that  baa  b*oo  made  of 
innp«  to  rcpreocul  the  pru|jrims  ol  cartograpliy  during  tho  porioii  which  the  nllns 
etnbraoea,  i»  eitniiuely  huppy.  Tho  UrRi-  ninps  ooromonce  with  a  reproduciiou 
of  the  whole  of  tho  1490  oJitlou  of  Ptulcuiy'K  Altw,  aud  L-utlx  with  "  Du«.Ti|>- 
tioob  Ptolemaicca  Angmcntum,"  G.  Corneiina  Wytlliet,  ISO'.  Ia  the  opening 
MDteDOe  of  the  ynboa  Boron  NordsaakJOld  aaserta  "  that  t)ie  history  of  geo- 
graphy during  tho  cm  of  t:rcnt  KcoxraphicAl  ducovories  caODot  be  fully  intolll- 
glble  without  a  onmparntivD  aludy  of  tho  mnjis  which  were  acccasible,  and  on 
which  tho  oxploron  binud  their  •ciioiucx  for  new  ont«qiri«ci^"  The  truth  of 
thiniMirtiiiii  in  no  paliuble  that  iiuoni!  i*  likely  to  contriidict  it,  nnd  tho  thnnkn 
of  all  geographical  iilutlvuls  tiru  duu  to  t!ic  dintinKiiishcd  author  for  proTidlns 
them  with  lliu  uiuuuiii  uf  jiurauiug  atuditu  which  the  publication  of  hii  valiuhlc 
ntlui  biu  d<juo  »a  much  Iu  fituilttat«. 

Satnt-UattiB.  TiTien  de^—Atlai  Univcrsel  de  Otographio  Mmlerne,  AucIoddc  ct 

dii  Moyon  Age,  C'juolriiil  tVaprfia  lu»  ioiiicm  oriRinalca  ct  lc»  d'Xiuraeata  lea  plus 
ri'Ceatfs  cartcH,  voyages,  mi^mnirei;,  trnvniix  K''''^i^^''lU08,  etc.  Avoc  iin  Toxle 
Aniilyti(|uci  par  M.  Viiiou  de  Snlut-MHrtlu  i>l  Fr.  SoliradHr.  Ports,  llaoheltd  ot 
CSe.,  1889.  e°  Livrainon,  conlcunni  Frnncn,  1  :  1,000,000,  fcuiUc  Ouwt-  Piilnuuioo 
du  Cauada,  1 :  10.000,000.    Australio,  1  :  10.000.000.     Price  &t.    (Dulaa.) 

The  first  map  in  this  iBsue  is  one  of  tho  we»t  of  Fmaco.  forming  part  of  the 
six  abeet  map  of  that  country,  which,  when  eompletod,  will  be.  wilhfiut  doubt, 
(lie  beat  man  of  Kntnce  that  him  cvi'r  boon  publiihml  iu  an  alUa.  Tho  uext  !« 
a  map  o(  North  Amoricsi,  which,  though  noceannrily  amtll  in  acalc,  ic  very 
clearly  diawn,  and  hu  beeti  carefully  compilod.  The  same  nnnarki  alio  apply 
to  the  map  of  Atuttalia  which  follows. 

Stieler's  Hsnd-Atlai.— Xouo    Lieforungs-Ausgabe   Ton   .     95    Korlon    in 

Kupfunlruuk  uiid  lluidkcluril,  liarauayc^obeu  vou  Prof.  Dr.  Uorui.  Bor^Laiu, 
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Oltil  Vogul  imd  Uenn.Uabcuicht.  Eracbcint  in  ;i2  LicfurungntJfdBiDit  3  K^itcn, 
die  teUte  mit  2  Kar(«a  und  TitcV).  Achtzelmtc  (18)  LlorornDg.  Nr.  C2, 
Bftlkan-Haibinwl,  bUlt  2.  I :  l^OO.OOO  vou  C.  Vogri.  Nr.  71,  A[rik»,  Blatt 
6.  1 :  lO.OOO.fiCO  von  K.  Luddcoko.  Nr.  82,  Wcnt-Iniiicn.  Blatl  4. 
1  :T,i500,000  vtiii  A.  PcWtniann.  Goilia,  Justus  PorlLes.    I*rice  1«.  (W,  (Duia«.) 

Sboet  No.  5:;  LDcIiides  llie  eoiith-east  puillou  of  the  Balknu  I'ruiniiulB ;  tlm 
hdghlB  lit  lui'iiiiIiiiDH  ftnd  r.hc  (lc[aiia  of  tbo  hca  nro  given  In  luein-s,  lln-  luttcr 
bciiiy  iudicfltc-l  by  a  sorioi"  of  contoutu,  RoninipTidng  nt  twi'iity  luetrwi  and 
cuiliQ^  at  OTifi  tlioiiiutnd.  t^bcwt  No.  Tl  conlnins  majis  of  8tiiiih-pii»t  Africa  and 
MadflgMi-nr,  Abymiuia,  tbu  country  iu  tlio  iieighboutbood  of  t'jpc  Towd,  and 
iho  bluid  o[  XnuziW  aud  Uie  ui'jglibuiiriii<:  ran  tine  u  I ;  Ibciic  two  intl^r 
bdt]|!  druwu  ou  an  Hulnrgt'd  scale.  Slieel  No,  l|i2  incluiics  iill  ib«  Went  Inilia 
ulftoda,  lliu  Houtbern  part  iif  riorida,  Coniral  America,  ihe  liittimiui  of  ratutiao, 
uv]  the  Dortbern  portions  of  Colombia  nnd  VcnvKuela,  Inset  tiia|«,  drawu  ou 
an  «DlATcad  actXa,  an  givcu  of  Jnmnica,  I'licrto  Itico,  tb«  country  rouod 
Bavaita,  Gitadcloujie,  Vomioio,  MnrUniquc  and  Ku  Lucin.  Tlieet-  cia|«,  like 
all  tiioEC  belonging  to  tbia  alias,  uio  bcnuiiful  iipcciiitciut  of  cartogrnphy. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Holzel)  EduOrd. — llGk«)V  Geograiibiscbo  Cbarakler-Blldi-r  liit  Sdiuto  und  Ifauit. 
Hernusgt'gebca  tiuter  [liidBgogiBcber  und  wisiicniichiifllicher  Leitung  vna  V.  v. 
Uaardi,  V.  P:»iis«k,  A.  Iviiier  Kcrscr  v.  Marilaiiii,  Dr.  Friedr,  Simony.  Dr.  Fr. 
Toiila,  Dt.  K,  Zebdeii,  Uiid  Mitwirkimg  vicl<;f  nntlcmr  immbafU'r  Fnchniinner. 
Kr.  1'8,  Stcilkiiale  in  Irlniid.  (PlMskin  Qoad  am  Uiant'ii  Causeway ;  liioMndamm 
in dtf  GriifocLult  Aatiim.) — Nr. 29,  Die I'uezta Borloba-;y  bui  Dobrecriu. — Nr. 30, 
Dor  Graud Cnfion dcs  Colotido, — Nr. 31,  Uak'niaumnti-ljiYamn  Am  Kitanea-Kralors 
auf  Hawaii.  —  Nr.  32,  Ansicbt  dcs  KiDtschin<Jsclilnga  mit  deu  Vorketton  dei 
Bimaloyfl,  von  Dardschiling  aufgeui^uiueti.    Ed.  UOIcel'a  Viilag  in  Wicu, 

J.  Laiigi'H  BildcT  Kiir  (te"cbichte.    Nr.  22  a,  ft.  (Dopptlblall),    Foram 


Koaiauuni.     Ncue  Ausgnbt.     F.ii.  llolxel's  Vvrlug  In  Wi«n.     (Dulau.) 

TluTe  can  be  do  duubl  as  to  tbo  value  of  pictuivx  as  aidn  in  t?nchiog  gco- 
gmiJiy,  provided  Itjej  faithlnllw  represent  tbe  [ixiiiliar  features  of  the  oouclry 
or  Eoeuu  tliey  ar«  intended  to  iiiuslralc,  and  are  (reo  f(om  those  ciaggpratiouB 
wLich  adiats  arc  frequently  tempted  to  introduce  for  the  jmtiwse  of  ben:!itaiifig 
the  pictorial  effect.  These  rcquiremfats  iippenr  to  have  been  l*ime  in  mind  by 
the  nrliel  in  llic  picluiee  nndcr  conBidcrBtion.  Tbe  Bubjecls  are  well  cliown, 
and  oibibit  vuutrssts  bvlweuu  tbe  giniid  mountain  Bceuery  of  tlie  Uim.iUyat 
and  the  drearj'  uioiiotouy  of  tbe  Btep[*»i,  llio  difl'oienco  in  the  jreological  fornia- 
tluus  of  IJie  Giant's  CnuaiwBy,on  tbo  sea-coa»t  of  If  eland. and  the  Umad  tiiflou 
of  Colorado,  in  the  iulcrior  of  the  American  cjntiuent.  Tlio  picture  of  the 
crater  of  Kilnuea  would  hiirdly  convey  a  corrtct  ide.i  of  tbe  original  to  a  stodenl'a 
mind  1  and  that  of  the  Foium  Itomanum,  wbicli  belongs  to  anotber  series, 
though  well  executed.  Is  not  a  gec^mphical  Eubjcut. 

Yucatan. — Six  enlarged  Pholofrrapha  of  tbe  liuins  of  UxtoiiI,  Yuualau,  takai  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  James,  1880,  and  presented  by  lam  to  the  Itoyal  Geographical  Society. 

Tbeso  are  «  set  of  very  fair  Enlargements  from  nhotflgraphs  taken  hy  Mr. 
W.  D.  James,  and  preHmloii  by  tliat  iientlcman  to  the  Society. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  it  would  greatly  add  to  the 
value  of  the  oolltutiou  wliicb  ba^  betti  ealabliBbod  in  tiie  Map  Itoom,  if  all  th« 
FuUowa  oi  the  Society  who  have  liiken  pbolograpbs  during  tiieir  travels  wonld 
forward  copies  of  tbem  to  theMapCitrat'fr,  by  whom  tbey  will  be  ncknowledj(od. 
^ould  llie  donui'  Lavo  {lurcbased  tlie  pliotoeraphs,  it  will  bu  uwfiU  (or  niferenoc 
if  the  uaiDO  of  tbo  photographer  and  his  address  are  ^voo. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  IV.  PigoU's  Joarne>j  lo  the  Upper  Tana,  1889." 

{Hani  b;  Ur.  E.  a.  RavaiuWia  at  tUo  Evenmg  Meeting,  Jui.  SO,  I690.J 

Uap,  p.  192. 

Ox  tlie  23rd  of  Januarjr  I  received  instnictioDs  to  plMMd,  with  us 
tittle  delay  as  poerablo,  to  Golbanti,  from  tbcnce  op  tiitt  north  bank  of 
tho  rirer  Tana  to  JMosa,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  north  of  Uonnt  EenJa. 

naving  settled  my  affurs  in  the  Babai  dietriot,  I  wmo  down  to 
MomboAa,  and  was  engaged  in  preparing  and  packing  goodi,  ice,  till  tha 
11th  of  February,  when  I  started. 

Tha  caraT&D  conaistod  of  Mahomed  bin  Hotnar,  fivo  headmen,  an 
iDterproter,  two  servanta,  and  abont  18U  [lorters  and  askari  (eoldiors). 
I  was  told  that  Galla  guides  wonld  l>e  provided  by  the  Liwali  (govenior) 
of  Halindi. 

I  arrived  at  UlaUndt  at  midday  on  the  18th  of  Febmary,  The  rood 
fcy  which  I  came  led  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  through  dense 
•Otitis  ttom  10  to  15  foot  higli.  which  excludes  any  breeze  there  may  b^ 
aod  when  tho  snn  gots  np  tho  heat  is  very  great.  The  road,  moreover, 
for  about  half  the  distance,  is  either  covered  with  loose  sand,  about  four 
iDobM  in  depth,  or  with  rough  ooraL  I  raalce  the  dietanco  abont 
78  mllcfl.  I  travelled  from  eight  to  10  miles  on  six  days,  and  12  and  13 
OD  tho  othera.  Theso  short  marohes  were  neceeeitatod  on  accotint  of  the 
wat«r>  which  is  only  obtainable  at  certain  places,  besides  which  tho 
crossing  of  crocks  caused  great  dulay.  The  road  Uoa  along  the  coast  and 
possee  thiosgh  many  villages,  at  each  of  which  some  of  the  porters 
deserted,  ao  that  when  I  reached  my  destination  my  party  was  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  of  those  remaining  some  were  aick  and  nnable  to 
proceed.  This  is  a  grvut  drawback  lo  this  route.  There  is  an  alternative 
lonta  tbrongh  Giriyama,bnt  I  think  it  would  have  proved  impracticable 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water.  Even  in  n  oomparatively  good  season 
but  little  water  is  to  bo  had,  and  mach  of  what  there  is  is  brackish  and 
apt  to  cause  dysentery. 

■  Committiiutod  b;  tho  Imperial  BriUih  Eait  AfVlca  Ciiaipatf, 
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Thi6  Liwali  called  on  mo  tho  Any  I  ATTtved.  A  deputation  ot  GaIIa 
came  to  me  while  he  was  here,  eome  from  the  tiortli,  uoar  Golbviti,  ftud 
others  from  the  south,  their  respective  trihes  having  hixu  at  war,  Tbinga 
have  now  been  amicabljr  milled.  Tbey  then  toM  mo  that  I  should  be 
welcome  in  their  country  wherever  I  went.  They  exi>resaed  themselvea 
anxIouR  to  combine  with  the  Wakamba  agninat  thu  Somali,  who,  thfiy 
nay,  are  a  very  bad  lot,  and  not  to  be  tnistcd. 

I  remained  at  Malindt  three  days  to  rest,  and  got  a  Tew  extra  things, 
and  on  the  21et  was  jnst  starting  when  I  rcouived  a  montage  from  the 
Liwali  asking  mo  to  wnit,  ae  Suliman  bin  AbdalU,  of  Mttmhrui,  was  at 
the  Sabftki  rivet  with  200  armed  men,  to  prevent  me  cronting.  Tho 
matter  was  peaceably  settled,  bnt  it  dolayed  my  departure  another  day, 
until  the  22ud. 

We  wout  as  far  iii«  Mumlmii  that  day.  Mambrui  lies  on  the  coast, 
about  two  milcB  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sal>a)d  river.  There  does  not 
appear  to  bo  much  trade  ther<\snd  there  is  lit  tli*  promise  of  an  increase, 
tm  the  approach  from  the  sea  idTcrj'  fur  frrim  good.  A«  we  iirriTed,two 
dliows,  which  were  loaviug^  stmdc  on  a  reef  within  150  yards  of  eftch 
other.  ■  f1  T— --     •■ 

After  I<MviugSInmbniin'o  peeged  through  Gongon!  and  Marereni,  tho 
latter  a  small  plaoo,  inhaijited  l-y  people  who  get  their  living  by  gather- 
ing orohilla  weed  {marert'),  after  which  tho  place  is  named.  Then 
is  a  garrison  of  twelve  or  fifteen  soldiers  hero. 

The  country  between  Mambrui  and  Gollnanti  is  flat,  with  gras^ 
plains  and  awamps,  both  salt  and  fresh.  In  places  wo  had  to  walk 
tlirough  water  for  miles  nt  a  stretch.  It  abounds  in  game  of  all  sorts, 
esfieolally  antelopes  and  sebrss.  I  lost  a  good  many  men  on  tho  road,  on 
at  nearly  ovory  village  two  or  three  disappear^I,  taking  their  wtvoa 
with  them. 

On  tho  26th  of  February  we  readied  Golbanti,"  better  known  M 
Bombioi.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  [west]  bank  of  the  river  Tana,  and 
consists  of  a  substantial  Mission  House,  specially  built  fgr  dofenaivu 
purposes,  and  twenty  or  thirty  "  bee-hive  "  huts.  At  this  time  of  thw 
year  it  sooms  to  bo  a  very  healthy  and  pleasant  place,  although  sur- 
rounded by  swamps.  The  population  consists  of  Galla  and  a  few 
Wapokomg,  together  about  100  bouIs,  who  seem  to  bo  very  poor,  as 
owing  to  tho  frequent  raids  of  tho  Somal  from  tho  one  side  and  the 
Sl-isai  on  the  other,  they  are  unable  Ui  keep  cattle^  They  do  not  cultivate 
grain  exoept  on  a  small  scale,  not  raiBing  enough  for  tlieir  own  wants. 
There  is  plenty  of  wator  and  good  gross,  and  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  oa|iable  of  supjiortiog  a  largo  number  of  cattle.  A  good  deal 
of  rice  is  grown  by  tho  Wiipokomo  further  down  the  river.  Tho  river 
is  at  present  very  low,  which  makes  the  navigation  upwards  difficult 

•  Ootbanti  i»  inoorreclly  plsrcd  on  my  latest  map  of  p»rt  of  Enstcfn  Africa.  It 
lieiabgul  twjLcon' rowbelt>wNe>o,oD  the  weelera  bank  of  the  Tarm.— E.  G.  B. 
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]>iiriog  my  stay  at  Qulbunti  I  was  hospitably  entertained  tiy  Mr.  W.  G. 
Howe,  of  the  United  Freo  Ciiurcbes  Uotliodut  liUsioa,  whicli  bas  also 
etatione  at  Jomvu  auil  Kibe,  tme-x  Homham. 

I  waited  at  Oolbanti  till  tfao  Istof  March,  for  guides  aud  iDterpretors 
from  the  Osi  (Kilu),  and  wben,  at  length,  two  arrived,  I  fonod  that 
neither  of  them  had  beoa  up  the  river,  and  as  thoy  could  epoak  nothlDg 
but  Kiswahili,  leeat  them  back.  I  managed  to  get  a  Pokomo  man  to  be 
luy  iiiti>rpreter,  who  know  the  Sn-ahili  and  Qalla  langnagoe  fairly  well. 
Twu  Galla  undertook  to  act  aa  guides  for  the  first  five  or  nix  days. 
From  Golbanti  to  near  Bipa  (Masa)  we  travellwl  along  the  south  [wust] 
aide  of  the  rirer,  getting  guides  from  village  to  village.  As  the 
inhabitants  live  almost  entirely  ou  the  river,  there  are  no. roads  except 
between  the  villages  and  shamhas.  Near  the  river  the  country  is  either 
foveet  or  grass,  growing  to  a  height  of  nine  foet.  Awny  from  the  river 
are  vast  giaaqr  plains,  with  clumps  and  bolts  of  mimosa  scrub.  At  tho 
time  we  passed  there  was  hatiUy  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen.  The  wholo 
country,  being  very  dry,  was  out  up  by  the  game,  of  which  there  must  be 
a  great  quantity,  though  we  saw  litUe.  There  ara  vilkgos  at  frequent 
intervals  on  both  banks  of  the  fiver.  Tho  people  arc,  as  a  rule, 
Wapokomo  and  Galla-  There  are  also  one  or  two  villages  of  runaway 
slavee. 

On  the  l7th  of  Uaroh  we  crossed  to  the  north  sido  of  the  river,  about 
two  miles  below  Bipa,  the  rcsidonoe  of  Kyai,  the  chief  of  the  Masa 
district.  Bipa  lies  on  the  south  bonk  of  the  river,  but  the  Masa  district 
inoludea  both  adcs. 

At  Bipa  I  made  enquiries  about  Mr.  Denhardt's  visit,  and  everyone, 
including  the  chief,  an  old  man  of  about  aixty-five  or  seventy,  denied 
any  knowledge  of  his  ha\'ing  be«n  there,  and  said  that  I  was  the  first 
European  they  had  seen.  Under  these  ciroumetances  I  thought  it  right 
to  make  a  treaty  with  them,  and  gave  them  thu  Company's  flag,* 

After  leaving  Bipa  we  had  ooDsideruble  difficulty  in  getting  food,  and 
much  delay  was  caused  in  trying  to  buy.  All  through  tho  Wasania 
district  there  is  no  food  obtainable  except  now  and  then  a  few  pumpkins. 
This  district  extends  from  Kidori  to  Korokoro.  The  inhabitants  are 
hunters. 

Eorokoro  or  Oto  Boioruwa,  tt^ached  on  the  30th  March,  is  a  swamp 
or  lake,  in  and  around  which  are  numeroua  small  villages.  The  in- 
habitants are  Oalla — who  consider  themselves  tliu  lords  of  tho  soil — and 
Wapokomo,  Aa  there  is  a  good  supply  of  food  here,  and  a  good  dosl  of 
ivory,  I  decided  to  establish  a  depot,  leaving  a  headman  with  fifteen 
men  in  ohargo,  I  bad  a  second  reason  for  doing  this,  viz.  that  I  might 
lie  able  to  leave  some  goods,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  carry  more  food. 

I  psid  tho  Galla  ehicfs  one  hnndred  cloths  for  the  site,  on  the  under- 

*  Ot  Mr.  Denliocdt'i  visit  l«  Uiua.  iu  Novcmbot,  lilC,  Uivre  can  be  no  doubt. 

E.  0.  B. 
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Manding  tluit  should  it  piore  unsnitAblc  the  Company  should  hare  the 
right  to  select  another  spot  trithout  further  payment.  In  settling  this 
and  tnying  food  I  was  delayed  ten  days,  the  tialla,  wliatoTer  tUey  got, 
altrays  wanting  more,  and  putting  off  the  final  settlement  until  "to- 
morrow." 

We  got  away  on  the  OUi  of  April,  and  eamo  to  Bokorc.  From  there 
we  went  to  BftT-a,*  a  Wapokomo  village,  where  I  hoped  the  porters  would 
get  enough  food  to  take  them  four  days  on  tho  road ;  but  in  this  T  was 
diaappointetl,  us  the  nntivcji  either  could  not  or  would  not  soil.  Bn^j*  is 
sittiated  on  an  island  in  the  river. 

Hero  tho  country  becomes  much  more  hilly,  and  quartz-reefs  ctop  up 
at  frequent  intervale.     There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  gneiaa  and  sandstone. 

On  the  ICth  of  April,  at  7  a.m„  I  sighted  Mount  Kenia,  bearing  W.^  \. 
It  was  Tjaiblo  only  for  about  five  minutes.  Ou  tho  17th  we  crossed  tho 
bed  of  a  river,  about  GO  yards  wide,  but  with  only  a  small  quantity  of 
water  in  it.  The  water  was  clear,  and  slightly  eult.  On  tho  I8th  wn 
hatl  only  four  days'  food  left,  and  I  madu  np  my  mind  that  if  by  noon 
next  day  we  saw  no  signs  of  human  beinga  we  muat  return.  On  tho 
next  day,  thinking  wo  were  going  wrong,  I  struck  in  towards  what  I 
thought  to  be  the  Tana,  but  found  that  it  was  a  much  smnller  river 
flowing  from  the  north.  As  tho  character  of  the  country  ahead  of  us  was 
to  all  appoaranoe  the  same  as  that  in  which  wo  wore,  viz.  hilly,  with 
HOmo  mimosa  scrub,  1  resolved,  much  against  my  will,  to  return.  On 
our  way  back  we  followed  the  course  of  tho  liver  which  we  had  struok, 
and  found  that  tt  joined  the  Tana  about  seven  miles  below.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  oonfinenco  tho  banks  are  rocky,  and  rise  to  a 
height  of  40  or  50  feet.  As  I  do  not  think  this  river  is  knowti,  1 
Hhould  wish  it  called  after  tho  Compauy'B  firet  Administrator-in -chief, 
Mr.  Maokenaie,  the  main  river  being  the  Mumoni.t 

I  made  most  careful  inquiries  all  the  way  from  Golbanti  to  Eipa  as 
to  whether  there  was  any  stream  flowing  into  the  Tana  from  tho  north, 
but  was  everywhere  told  that  there  was  not.  Beyond  Ripa  I  can  spuak 
from  my  own  observations.  The  first  stream  is  that  meutioned  as 
having  been  crossed  on  the  17th  of  April.  I  was  also  informed  that 
there  were  no  villages  away  from  the  river  to  the  north,  except  one  near 
Bipa,  the  Qalla  inhabitants  of  which  live  by  hunting.  Otherwise  tho 
country  is  entirely  uninhabited. 

The  people  aa  far  up  as  Eorokoro  all  complained  of  tho  Somali.  The 
people  higher  up  seem  more  afraid  of  the  Wakamba.  They  say  that  the 
oountry  beyond  Baza  was  formerly  inhabited,  but  that  the  people  wero 
driven  away  by  the  Wakamba.    I  caw  no  signs  of  its  having  heen  in- 

*  This  !■  piobjblr  identical  with  Dealifltdt'i  Bamoje,  lbs  farthest  Wapokomo 
village  np  the  liTer.— E.  G.  B. 

t  tho  Mitokciuie  tint  i»  perhiii>a  identical  frllb  the  Kitulumo or  vitb  tboGuasa 

Niikul  of  Count  Tcleki.— E.  0.  B. 
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JiaUted  except  in  one  place,  where  llioro  wore  nome  old  cattle  "  twrnas." 
A  few  miles  ftirther  on,  on  the  bnnk  of  tho  river,  Uiere  were  »  grvat 
many  cairns,  either  gmves,  or  memorials  set  up  by  linnteTS. 

Tho  Tana  is  navigable  as  far  as  Bosa,  bat  as  it  is  full  of  **  soags,"  and 
bos  a  very  strong  current,  it  would  roquiro  moat  careful  iiavi;;ation. 
There  ie  plenty  of  fuel  on  tho  banks  fur  etoamera.  Beyond  Baza  the 
river  beoomes  rooky,  and  in  places  there  are  rapids. 

The  people  oU  along  the  river  are  moat  friendly  and  peaoeable,  and 
nam  glad  to  have  Europeans  among  them.  They  appear  to  ho  great 
cowards,  and  a  ooajilo  of  Somali  in  the  neighbourbood  is  enough  to  keep 
thom  all  within  their  stockades.  The  villagua  are  all  on  the  banks  of 
tho  river,  and  are,  as  a  nilo,  surronnded  on  three  eidea  by  a  atockade,  tho 
only  entrance  being  from  the  river.  Thej'  are  afraid  to  keep  fowls,  leat 
the  crowing  of  the  cocke  should  betray  them  to  tho  SomalL  Thero  are 
no  big  chiefs  on  the  Tana,  the  territories  at  host  oonsistiog  of  two  ex 
three  villages. 

On  Tutsday,  the  7th  of  May,  we  oroaaed  the  Tana  from  Bokore  into 
Ckamlia.  AVe  had  to  go  some  distance  up  a  loop  of  the  river,  down 
which  a  strong  current  waa  mniuDg.  and  although  six  large  canoes  wors 
empl<^ed  we  did  not  get  tho  last  load  over  for  several  hoars. 

We  then  set  out  in  a  westerly  direction  across  comparatively  open 
ooimtiy  till  the  9th,  when  we  again  camped  on  the  Tuna.  Leaving 
this  we  passed  through  some  hilly  country  covered  with  dense  scrub, 
and  pot  no  water  that  day.  At  daybreak  the  next  day  we  set  forward, 
uid  at  10  o'clock  reached  a  place  where  we  hoped  to  get  water,  but  only 
got  about  a  pint  per  man.  We  went  on  again,  travelling  till  about  balf- 
past  eight  in  tho  evening.  The  next  mominp  we  sot  out  again  aa  soon  as 
itwaslight  enough,  and  marched  till  half-psat  nine,  when  I  halted  to  let 
the  stragglers  come  up.  I  was  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  the  por- 
ters when  my  attention  waa  attracted  to  what  they  were  doing,  and  I 
found  that  all  of  them  had  untied  their  loads  and  were  about  going  to 
look  for  water.  I  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  found  myself  loft  with  my 
headmen,  Aekari,  and  about  15  porters.  A  good  many  came  back 
in  the  course  of  tho  day,  and  I  got  together  a  force  of  about  100 
men,  all  told.  In  the  meantime  somo  of  the  men  found  a  smnll  supply 
of  water  about  throe  miles  from  the  camp,  so  the  next  day,  after  we  had 
cooked  and  eaten  our  food,  wo  started,  and  after  a  time  met  eome 
Waknmba  huntere,  one  of  whom  consented  to  guide  us  to  tho  nearest 
villages.  Wo  got  water  the  nest  day  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  the  16th  rooched  Ngomani.  Here  we  himi  that  our  deserters,  about 
forty-five  in  number,  had  left  the  day  before  for  the  coast,  having  sold 
one  of  their  number  for  food.  As  they  had  nothing  with  which  to  buy 
food  I  presume  they  had  to  oontinne  selling  each  other.  Before  reaching 
Ngomani,  we  passed  a  great  many  deserted  villages  and  abambas,  tho 
tahabitonta  of  which  had  been  driven  away  by  the  Masai, 
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Ngomani  U  a  large  rock  an  r rounded  by  Dumerotis  Tillages  witli  thoir 
shambae,  but  ae  so  many  Bliaml>aB  hnd  only  recently  lieeu  abandoaod,  food 
vas  eomewhnt  scarce.  We  remained  hero  till  Monday  to  reet,  as  many 
of  tbe  portors  wero  knocked  up  after  tboir  fast. 

Od  the  21st  we  vont  on  to  RLy,  TChere  wo  board  food  iras  more 
'plentiful,  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be  tbe  case,  so  wo  wont  on,  and  aftor 
passing  through  some  welt-watorod  and  thickly-populated  country  we 
reached  tbe  river  Atbie  (Sabaki)  on  the  29tb,  which  we  croeeed  with 
Bome  difficulty,  some  native  hunters,  who  oamo  on  hearing  our  guns, 
showing  us  tbe  way.  With  the  exoeption  of  some  five  or  six  mile«  of 
6cmb  near  the  river,  the  country  is  thickly  populated  all  tbo  way  to 
Ihe  Company's  old  statiuu  at  Nsoii,  which  we  reached  on  tbo  Ist  of 
Jtue. 

On  my  arrival  at  Nzoii  I  sent  up  word  to  Dr.  Mackinnon,  at 
Uaohako's,  asking  bim  to  oome  down  and  take  over  my  spare  goods  and 
porters. 

He  arrived  on  the  7th.  On  tbe  following  day  Sir,  Batoman  camo  in 
with  a  caravan  from  Mombasa,  and  on  Monday  (10th)  I  left.  I  followed 
tbe  Mombasa  caravan  route  as  far  asMbnli,  in  Kikunibnlio,  and  from 
there  stnick  across  to  tbe  Sabaki  river,  which  I  followed  till  I  reached  a 
Tillage  called  Makongonl. 

There  iB  a  fairly  good  path  on  the  south  Fide  of  the  river  all  tbo  way, 
lint  as  Ihe  country  is  uninhabited,  no  food  is  obtainable.  Leaving  Mnkon- 
goni,  I  struck  across  to  Mombasa,  by  way  of  Feratoyo,  Mwyba,  and  Itiba. 
Makongoni  is  inhabitod  by  Galla  and  Wasaniu,  and  the  villages  between 
that  place  and  Mombasa  by  runaway  slaves  and  Wa-Giriynma. 

A  few  miles  from  where  we  first  struck  the  Sabaki.  the  road  from 
Uumoui,  in  Ukamba,  to  Buchuma,  on  tbe  V6i,  orosees  and  follows  it  as 
&r  as  the  junction  of  the  Tzavo. 

I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  neoes^ty  of  preventing,  if  po»- 
Bible,  the  inter-tribal  wars  which  are  constantly  going  on.  While  they 
continue,  the  territory  and  tho  Company  can  never  he  really  prosperous. 
The  i>eople  on  the  lower  Tana,  between  Masa  and  the  coast,  are  kept  in 
ft  continual  state  of  alarm  by  the  Masai  and  Somali.  Tbe  Gallo,  from  this 
and  other  canses,  have  become  almost  extinct,  and  the  Wapokomo  do  not 
cultivate  moro  than  enough  to  cover  their  aotiial  wants.  Tho  people  on 
the  upper  river  arc  in  fear  of  tho  Somali  and  Wakamba.  The  guidoa  from 
tho  Eitnyu  (Eitiu)  district  wonid  not  venture  near  the  Sabaki,  as  their 
people  were  at  war  with  the  people  beyond  it.  And  when  I  got  to  Ulu 
the  people  at  one  place  asked  me  to  use  my  iufluenoe  with  tho  people  at 
tbe  other  end  of  the  district  to  prevent  them  from  fighting. 

While  this  state  of  things  continues  tho  country  cannot  prosper.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  how  it  can  be  stopped,  but,  from  what  I  have  hoard 
of  the  Somali  and  Masai,  I  should  think  that  foroa  will  be  rer[uir©d  boforo 
they  consent  to  settle  down  quietly. 


TO  THE  UPfER  TJL^A,  18Se.— DISCUSSlOX, 


US 


■'AtUa  tbe  piper. 


Mr,  E.  0.  Bavesste!!  mM  thai  the  Im[)erin1  British  East  ATrica  CMnpiny 
dcocmd  the  Ihnnks  of  tho  Society  for  allowiug  r-porU  like  Ihat  by  Mr.  Pigott  to 
be  fluxi  U'for*  them.  TLftt  geulleman  hit!  eousidcrably  estendcd  our  knowlwlgo 
of  thu  Tana,  which  the  brothers  Dcnhnrdt  had  been  iho  first  to  uoeod  aoA  to  survey 
»s  far  aa  Alsn.  Mr.  Ilgotl  baii  gone  far  boyood  this  locality,  Uo  bkd  n^ached  not 
ouly  the  furthest' inhabited  Tillage  oa  the  river,  but  hod  tmvclied  for  ten  days 
beyond,  notll  Mount  Keota  rose  In  front  of  him.  He  was  thus  the  firat  European 
who  'saw  the  easlem  face  of  that  giant  mountain.  Mr.  ttgotLs  experitncc  appeared 
lo  cuaSnn  the  view  that  this  mouutain  was  nearer  tbe  coaat  Ihnn  wne  ^enprally 
BBpposod.  From  the  upper  Tan.i  Mr,  Figott  look  a  south-westerly  course,  until  he 
KMibed  Kitui,  and  other  districts,  familiar  lo  students  of  African  geography  in  con- 
nection with  the  exploits  of  the  venembla  Dr.  Krapf,  Hildobrauilt,  Thomsou,  and 
others.  What  struck  him  most  in  gonnoctioQ  wiili  Mr.  Tigott'e  paper  was  tbe 
•larsenees  of  population  of  this  part  of  Africa.  Even  along  the  Tana,  which  was  a 
miniaturo  Kile  flowing  through  a  vast  pastoral  region,  thei  nnmbur  of  inhnbitauts 
was  small,  and  they  lived  in  constant  dnsid  of  marauding  Galln,  Somali,  and 
Wakamba.  Large  districts  had  been  aI>aQdonc>il,  and  day  after  day  Mr.  Pigolt 
Irsreilvd  through  regions,  which,  although  DalDrally  productive,  supported  not  a 
wnglo  inhabitant.  Caravans,  under  iheae  cirT;iimatAnoe8,  were  corapelled  lo  carry 
many  duys'  supply  of  provisions  with  them,  and  a  fniluru  in  this  respect  might 
prove  disastrous.  No  doubt,  whott  security  of  lifD  and  projierty  had  once  been 
t'stahlltihed,  agricultural  sctttementa  would  spring  up  along  all  tho  caravan  routes,  and 
travelling  would  thus  be  facilituted,  and  trade  become  more  profitable.  Mr.  Pigott's 
expedition  was  followed  by  one  icd  by  Mr.  Smith,  a  short  account  of  which  has 
Already  been  published.  Dr.  Carl  Paten,  the  leader  of  the  Oermaa  "  Emin  Pasha 
Belief  Expedition,"  followeil  almost  in  the  fijutateps  of  Mr.  Smith.  Having  been 
denied  a  passage  ibrongh  the  German  and  British  "spheres  of  iiitluenoe,"  that 
gentleman  very  cleverly  evaded  the  blockade,  and  landed  on  June  18th  at  Shimbc, 
on  Uands  &iy.  At  Tito  he  organised  his  caravan,  consisting  of  25  Somali 
syldioTB,  and  107  porters,  with  16  camels,  eight  aasps,  a  horso,  and  four  dogs.  Ou 
July  26th  he  starl4-d  for  tho  Tana.  All  ap|i«ared  to  have  gone  well  as  for  as  Unn, 
but  during  the  march  from  that  place  to  Oda  Boruruwa  the  cipodition  nearly  came 
to  grief,  as  the  distance  was  found  to  be  far  greater  than  he  expected.  As  Dr.  Pctvrt 
had  thought  fit  to  make  him  [eapansiblo  for  this  "  hair-breadth  escape  "  from  a 
disaster,  and  described  one  <:>f  his  (Mr.  Bavenstein'i:)  maps,  which  ho  carried  with 
him,  OS  having  been  constructed  with  "  a  reckless  want  of  care,"  they  would,  be  felt 
van,  allow  one  of  their  oldest  members  to  say  a  few  wonls  in  self-defenoe.  The 
map  to  which  Dr.  Peters  referred  was  evidently  the  one  published  by  the  Society  in 
Jnly  1882.  Upon  that  map  the  Tana  was  laid  down  in  accordance  with  Denhardt's 
prwiaioual  map,  and  the  distance  from  Masa  to  Oda  B-imruwa  amounted  to  32  milei^ 
and  not  lo  15  as  alleged  by  Dr.  Peters.  The  doliuite  renults  of  Donbardt's  explora- 
tions were  only  published  in  IBdj,  The  "  reckless  wsnt  of  caro"  was  all  ou  l)r. 
I'ders's  side,  who  hod  entered  an  unknown  region  in  a  famine-itricken  country 
without  an  adi'i^uate  supply  of  jirovisious,  as  was  llie  cubtora  of  all  African  explorers, 
and  who  hod  failed  to  provide  himself,  before  atnrliug,  with  the  latest  mapa  of  ttie 
countries  he  was  about.lo  explore.  This  was  all  tho  mote  reprehensible  as  he  must 
bare  met  Mr,  Deuhardi  at  tamu.  The  reception  which  Dr.  Peters  met  with  at 
Oda  Boniruna  appeared  to  have  been  friendly,  A  treaty  was  signed,  tlie  Hags  from 
tbe  two  English  stations  were  brought  lo  Dr.  Peters  and  burnt,  and  a  station, 
named  "von  der  Hcydt  House,"  waa  built.  Dp.  Peter's  iojudiiiiHis  intcrfcronoe 
with  the  slaves  of  tbe  (iaila,  twelve  of  whom  he   enlisted  ainon^  his   porters, 
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unfortmiatelj  led  to  a  colUsion.  The  Galla  "Sollan"  was  Btot  dead,  the  G&llag 
fled  from  tbeir  Tillage?,  tbefrstoreBvere  appropriated,  and  war  was  tbas  carried  into 
a  hitherto  peaceful  diatrfct.  This  happened  on  October  6th.  The  last  letter  Roeived 
rrom  Dr.  Fetera  ia  dated  October  8tb.  On  November  13th  Capt^n  Bait  waa  withia 
a  couple  of  days'  journey  of  Dr.  Feters'a  station.  A  Bomall,  whom  he  Bent  orerlaud 
not  having  returned  by  the  13tb,  CaptMn  Bust  loft  for  the  lower  river.  ThU,  aa  far 
as  he  waa  aware,  was  the  latest  ar^jable  tmstwcrthy  information,  and  it  certwnly 
afiforded  no  evidence  of  a  disaster ;  for  long  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Bust's 
measenger,  Dr.  Fetet«  might  have  departed  for  Eitoi,  as  he  had  intended  to  do.* 

Mr,  P,  h.  ScLATZB,  F.B.B.,  exhibited  two  specimens  of  the  heads  and  horns  of  a 
new  antelope  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Y.  Hunter,  F.Z.S.,  when  on  a  shooting  expedition 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Tana  river.  Ifr.  Sclater  had  named  this  apeciefl 
Damalia  hwtteri,  after  its  discoverer. 

Mr.  Diosr  Pioott  said  that  private  letlets  he  had  received  from  his  brother 
showed  how  extremely  easy  it  was  for  a  mui  to  get  into  difSculties  in  that  district. 
When  his  brother  reached  a  little  north  of  Si alnndi  he  was  raet  by  a  chief,  who 
came  with  200  men  with  guns,  and  add  if  he  went  any  further  he  would  be  killed. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  however,  he  succeeded  in  getting  on  very  well 
vith  the  chief.  A  little  further  up  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurred.  He  was  taken 
possesiian  c^,  and  told  that  he  must  produce  rain  or  take  the  consequences.  He 
pointed  to  iiia  own  exhausted  provision  store  as  a  proof  that  he  possessed  no 
miraculous  powers,  and  recommended  the  natives  to  take  their  cattle  down  to  some 
fertile  districts  that  were  quite  uninhabited.  In  either  case  a  veiy  little  impaUence 
or  want  of  tact  might  not  improbably  have  led  to  bloodshed. 


The  Ckinde  Biver  and  ZavAezi  Delia. 
By  Damixl  J.  Basein,  ujla.b.,  Ex-Actiog  Conanl  at  Mozambique. 

(Bead  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  Jan.  2(Hh,  IS90.) 
Kap,  p.  192. 
Ox  July  28t}i  of  last  year  I  landed  at  Qnillimane.  Sir  Donald  Cnrrie 
had  very  kindly  given  me  a  note  of  introdnotion  to  liin  agent,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Schippers,  who  ie  also  agent-in-ohief  of  the  Ooat  Afrikanisohe  Oie.,  a 
well-known  Dntoh  firm  on  the  Zambesd  and  East  Coast.  Mr.  SohippetB 
received  me  vrith  the  greatest  kindness,  and  for  his  hospitality  and  the 
many  times  ho  ungrudgingly  put  himself  to  inconvenience  to  further 
my  plans^  I  owe  their  sacocss  and  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 

Of  Quillimane  I  need  say  little.  Its  mud,  its  fever,  and  its  mos- 
quitoes have  been  the  theme  of  every  visitor.  Ita  delioioos  oranges,  ils 
mango  groves,  and  its  delightful  avenues  have  been  described  to 
satiety. 

The  Obraa  Publicas  have  been  busy  the  last  year  draining  the  swamp 
on  which  the  towu  is  built.  A  wall  has  been  erected  along  the  rivet- 
front  of  the  town  and  tastefully  laid  out ;  but  I  fear  it  will  only  prove 

*  It  appeara  from  tmstnortby  inronoation  since  received  that  Dr.  Peters  has  turned 
Dp  in  Ukambo,  where  the  British  Company  has  several  stations. 
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tempDtaiy,  mid  that  a  few  rains  will  resolre  it  into  the  normal  Btato  ot 
mud  and  swamp  that  roigna  in  tida  part  of  the  world.  It  is  strange  the 
anthorities  have  not  attempted  to  erect  a  wharf  here,  nor  even  supplied 
mooring  buoys,  either  of  which  would  prove  a  great  and  needed  boon  for 
commerce  in  this  port. 

The  lower  leachds  of  the  Quaqua  aro  not  unpiotnresque,  though  one 
mast  indeed  be  an  enthuBiastio  lover  of  trupioul  A&ica  to  deteot  their 
beauties.  From  QuilUmaiie  to  the  s^a,  tlie  vicinity  of  the  river  is  a  flat, 
(iudden  ewamp,  covered  with  diminutive  miingruvos.  Hero  and  there  is 
a  poor  shelterlees  hut,  built  of  atn^gling  rushes  and  brokeu  palm  leaves. 
In  front  of  this  wretched  abode  is  often  a  group  of  natives  gazing  at  the 
passing  steumer ;  the  mother  with  a  dirty  handkerchief  around  her 
waist  siirrgnnded  by  her  tittle  naked  children,  the  father  mending  his 
paddle  or  &»hiDg-lino  in  the  backgroand ;  a  family  whose  only  home  is  the 
dreary  swamp,  and  companions  the  hermit  oral»  aud  soreuraing  curlew. 

Above  Quillimune  the  river  becomes  shuUower.  The  tidal  inBueaco 
extends  as  far  as  Mogurumbo.  Some  considerable  distauco  beyond 
Afogurumbo  tho  river  divides  into  two  smatl  insigniRcaut  chanuels,  the 
Mutn  and  Barabauda.  The  surrounding  oountry  is  a  low-lying  plain, 
merely  a  swamp  during  the  wet  season,  'l"he  water  from  the  Achigunda 
and  Shimwara  hills  on  the  north  flows  over  it,  a  portion  being  drained 
off  by  these  channels ;  the  remainder  is  evaporated  by  the  sun  or  absorbed 
by  the  sodden  ground.  Whatever  it  baa  been  in  former  times  the 
Quillimane  river  cannot  now  be  strictly  termed  an  outlet  of  the  Zambezi, 
as  its  waters  are  the  drainage  of  the  Shimwara  and  Achigunda  bills  aud 
the  Bororo  higltluuds. 

The  use  of  this  waterway  for  navigation  is  fraught  with  many  serious 
difGcnltioe.  At  Quillimano  there  is  a  very  strong  tide  running,  and 
eomotimos  a  choppy  sea;  while  there  is  nothing  but  a  primitive  stone 
oraseway  to  discharge  the  lighters  upon.  Then  a  slow  journey  to 
Lokoloko  in  lightci-s  aud  transhipment  into  dugH>uts. 

These  primitive  craft  are  constantly  safiering  disasters  from  hippo- 
potami and  unskilful  inauagemeut.  llieft,  too,  forms  no  inconsiderable 
item  in  tlio  loss  of  goods  and  produce  carried  by  them.  From  Mopea 
every  bate  must  be  divided  into  a  number  of  loads  of  60  or  GO  Iba.  weight 
lor  land  porterage. 

During  the  wet  season  these  six  miles  overland  are  made  through  a 
veritablo  i^uagmire  of  mud  and  reeds.  The  ouly  wonder  is  that  any 
perishable  goods  or  produce  should  have  survived  the  guaotlet  of  so 
many  perils,  and  at  least  60  per  cent,  suffer  damage  or  loss. 

Above  Maruro,  on  the  left  Wnk  of  the  Zambezi,  the  eonntry  beoomes 
hilly  and  broken.  From  this,  until  tho  sea  is  reached,  the  country 
assumes  all  the  characteristics  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  a  largo  river, 
vrith  no  elevation  over  100  feet. 

The  importance  to  the  commerce  of  Ihe  vast  tract  of  ouuntiy  com- 
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prised  by  the  Zambesi  basiit  of  clieup  ntid  npid  monnsof  commauication 
iriUt  ciTilised  markets  can,  I  tliink,  bn  scarcely  0Tcr-«ati mated. 

Qnillimane,  as  a  ]>ort  Tor  trade  ivith  the  interior,  is  manifeetly 
kltogetber  inefficient.  Surronnded  as  it  iit  by  svaiups,  railways  under 
present  coiiditiuns  are  impracticable;  while  the  water  coramunioatioti 
is  onmit^d  U>  euocessfol  navigittioD  even  up  to  the  point  where  it  Inses 
ilaelf  in  a  swamp. 

It  is  all  important  to  coneider,  when  speaking  of  the  proepecta  of 
trade  in  this  part  of  Central  Africa,  the  stifling  and  deadening  effect 
resulting  from  the  exolnsive  tise  of  this  port  for  communication  with 
the  interior  markets,  and  it  may  be  taken  in  itself  as  a  strong  argnment 
of  the  indifference  of  the  Portuguese  to  their  loal  interests,  in  that  they 
have  not,  with  the  brilliant  exoeptjon  of  their  ex-goTeroor-gonoial 
Captain  Castilbo,  directed  their  attention  to  the  great  udvantagee  offered 
by  the  use  of  the  Zambezi  and  its  ontleta.  Freeh  fields  for  commercial 
development  are,  at  the  present  day,  eagerly  sought  for,  and  it  appears 
mere  short-sigbtedntva  to  suppose  that  this  rich  country  will  long  bo 
kept  shut  to  the  civilised  world. 

The  Kongoni  mouth  of  the  Zambezi  is,  although  quite  navigable  for 
email  vessels  of  about  12  to  14  feet  draught,  unsuited  for  even  theproBont 
exigenoica  of  trade.  Coast  eteamerv,  exoept  of  very  light  draught,  oaB- 
not  enter.  The  nature  of  the  mouth  also  is  against  ita  use  for  the  proper 
development  of  trade.  For  two  or  three  milos  from  the  sea  this  part  of 
the  delta  consists  of  nothing  but  the  most  hopolesB  kind  of  mangrove 
Swamp,  for  the  most  part  inundated  every  high  tido.  It  is  covered  to  a 
great  depth  with  soft  alluvial  and  vegetable  debris.  Moreover,  the  i»land 
of  Inbaniissongo  is  being  mpidly  submerged.  The  agent's  house  of  the 
Oost  Afrikaniecbe  Cie.,  when  I  visited  it  in  1893,  was  several  hundred 
yards  inland ;  on  my  second  visit  last  year  it  was  under  the  sea.  The 
channels  connecting  it  with  the  main-stream  havo  many  obstacles  to 
navigation;  the  bars  of  both  the  Madrodano  and  MoBolla  are  only 
crossed  with  difficulty  by  the  lightest  craft. 

The  ^fadrodane  channel  is  about  throe  miles  in  length,  very  narrow, 
and  80  choked,  at  times,  with  reeds  and  aquatic  vegetation,  that  a 
passage  has  not  nnfrequently  to  bo  hewn  through  before  progress  is 
possible. 

Of  the  Mosella  little  is  known.  The  Jamei  Slerenton  paddle  boat  of 
the  African  Lakes  Company  has  traversed  it  only  onoc  or  twice.  It  is  a 
fairly  broad  channel,  bnt  at  its  confluence  with  the  main  stream  it  has 
a  bad  bar. 

Two  miles  below  the  Madrednne,  and  soroo  13  miles  from  the  sea,  is 
the  port  custom  bouse.  The  settlement  was  named  by  Captain  Castilho, 
Concei<;So,  bo  having  transferred  the  custom  house  here  from  Inhamis- 
HGDgo  island,  where  it  was  formerly  eetabliehed.  For  a  year  previously 
the  Oost  Afrikanisohe  Cie.  bad  an  agent  hero. 
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For  the  coQTcnionoo  and  enoonragement  of  shipping — nlxnit  three 
or  Tonr  vessels  ootor  diiring  the  year — Captain  Castilho  has  erected  a 
very  serviceable  and  Biiperior  wharf,  alongBido  which  tcssoIs  can  moor 
in  2J  fathoms,  low  water.  There  ie  also  a  telegraph,  oommmttcatiDg 
irith  the  bar;  a  telephone,  howoTer,  would,  from  a  practical  pcnnt  of 
view,  have  answered  infinitely  better. 

The  residents  are  chiefly  Goauese  oustoms  olHoiale,  the  agents  of  the 
Ooet  Afrikanifiche  Cle.  being  the  only  Europeans,  A  few  natives 
hare  begun  to  settle  near  the  whites.  The  African  Lakes  Company 
have  occasionally  one  or  more  of  their  agents  down  to  repair  their 
Eteamer& 

At  ConceifSo  the  stream  is  split  Qp  by  a  number  of  islets  and  mud 
banks,  making  navigation  both  intricate  and  difGoult.  Hence  to  tho  sea 
the  country  is  rarely  more  than  a  huge  mangrove  swamp,  exhaling 
poUionous  and  miasmio  vapours  that  have  already  proved  fatal  to  very 
oiaoy  white  visitors. 

Tho  Melambc,  £ast  Lnabo,  Catherina,  and  Maria  months,  are,  as  far 
as  is  known,  apparently  closed  to  navigation,  the  sea  breaking  upon 
their  bars  at  all  tides  and  conditions  of  weather. 

Seeing  then  the  difficulties  attending  the  navigattOQ  of  the 
Quillimane  and  Kongoui  ])ort8, 1  will  ask  your  kind  notioe  of  the  ona 
remaining  channel,  the  Chinde  river,  tho  advantages  of  which  I  have 
b^n  the  first  to  bring  before  the  public. 

The  bar  had  on  it  during  lut  rainy  season,  some  three  fathoms,  low 
water,  with  a  good,  broad  channel,  500  yards  in  width.  ITio  Stork 
reports  during  last  dry  season,  seven  feot  low-water  springs,  with  easy 
access  and  a  brood  channel.  This  latter  we  may  confidently  take  oe  th« 
minimum,  for  it  represents  the  depth  during  an  exceptionally  diy 
season.  This  gives  20  to  23  feet  high-water,  so  that  it  ooiupares  Gtvoar- 
ftbly  with  the  bar  at  Natal  and  indeed  with  two-thirds  of  the  river-bars 
in  tho  world. 

With  this  depth  no  vessel  of  a  umitar  class  to  those  now  tradiug  on 
the  coast  will  experiiince  any  difficulty  in  entering. 

The  channel  is  well  defined.  It  is  cloi*o  to  tho  shore,  ou  which  are 
distinctive  natural  land-marks.  This  is  of  some  oonaidemble  advantage 
on  a  low-lying  coaKt-Iiiie  like  the  delta,  where  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
one  part  from  another  until  close  in  shore. 

Inside  of  Foot  Point*  is  a  good  auohorago.  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
This  offers  the  most  eiiitable  site  for  the  transhipment  of  goods  and 
prod  ace. 

By  using  this  entrance  a  sea-going  vessel  can  tranship  at  once  to  and 

*  Tbi*  point  bring  witboat  a  Icxml  niuiio  I  have  takes  tli«  liUitf  of  naiiiiiig  il  after 
one  vLognTO  up  hU  life  in  seckiDg  to  bcocifit  AfHca,  au<I  whom  I  dIihU  never  onaM'  tii 
remember  aa  nnc  of  mj  earliest  sail  beat  ftlendj,  Giplain  F.  C.  Foot,  ii.!(.,  lat«  U.B,U.'( 
Gmnil  at  Sjasea. 
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from  the  oiaft  plying  on  the  Zambezi,  while  vessels  of  four  or  five 
hundred  tons  barthen  can  proceed  immediately  irom  the  sea  to  the 
main  stream  of  the  Zambesi  itself. 

'When  compared  with  the  difSonltiea  that  have  hitherto  attended  the 
Zambezi  trade,  this  new  route  to  the  interior  offers  ever;  possibility  for 
the  extensive  development  of  the  resources  of  this  vast  tract  of  country. 
It  will  indeed  plaoe  trade  in  this  part  on  an  entirely  different  and 
superior  haeis,  and  should  the  navigation  at  the  same  time  be  made  free, 
and  unfettered  by  the  artificial  restrictions  and  burthens  now  imposed 
Upon  it,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  a  possible  limit  to  its  growth  and 
impcrtasoe  in  a  few  years. 

Foot  Point  is  low  and  sandy,  and  free  from  the  fcetid  mud  and  man- 
grores  that  make  the  Eongoni  month  so  prejndioial  to  the  health  of 
Europeans.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this  will  prove  the  most 
healthy  site  for  residence  in  the  whole  of  the  delta. 

Both  monsoon  winds  blow  directly  from  the  sea.  There  is  thus 
infinitely  less  fear  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  malaria  than  at  Qoillimane, 
where  every  breeze  that  blows  is  poisoned  by  the  miles  of  swamps  it  has 
travelled  orver. 

From  the  mouth  to  the  main-stream  of  the  Zambezi  is,  in  a  straight 
line,  about  ten  miles.  The  channel,  however,  winds  considerably,  but 
has  nowhere  less  than  two  fathoms  in  the  dry  season,  and  is  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  admit  of  its  navigation  by  vessels  of  about  500  tons  burthen. 
The  banhs  are  low,  and  oovered  with  mangroves  near  the  sea,  and  jungle 
grass  higher  up. 

Three  miles  from  the  sea  the  Inhamacatiua  and  Maria  branoh  off  and 
join  the  Zambezi,  some  fonr  and  eight  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Chinde.  Their  channels  are,  however,  I  am  informed,  unsuitable 
for  the  navigation  of  larger  craft  than  small  lighters  and  boats. 

Seven  miles  from  the  month,  on  the  Chinde  river,  is  Sumbo,  the 
residence  of  Senhor  Angusto  0.  Paiva  d'Andrade,  a  relative  of  Lieut.- 
Col,  Jc«M]nim  C.  Faiva  d'Andrade,  who  is  well  known  in  connection  with 
the  Zambezi  basin. 

The  former  gentleman  treated  me  with  the  greatest  Idndnesa  during 
my  exploration  of  the  Chinde  outlet.  He  furnished  me  with  a  lighter 
on  two  occasions,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist  me.  He  is  doing 
valuable  work  in  experimenting  in  agriculture,  and  a  visit  to  his  taste- 
fully laid-out  estate  demonstrates  without  donbt  the  valuable  and  prolific 
resources  of  this  alluvial  region.  In  his  garden  are  to  be  seen  rows 
Qpon  rows  of  grape  vines,  mango,  casheu,  orange,  lemon,  guava,  and 
many  other  fruit  trees.  The  rubber  tree,  mnlberry,  sago,  indigo,  sugar 
cane,  palm  trees,  oil  seeds,  tomatoes,  coffee,  and  many  other  plants  of 
commercial  value  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  his  well  cared-for  estate, 
showing  that  there  are  many  parts  of  this  region  well  worthy  tiie 
attention  of  the  agriculturist. 
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At  ihe  coufliicDce  of  tbo  Zambezi  is  a  largo  and  flotiriBliiDg  Tillage 
luuned  Ctilii<Ie,  from  which  tho  chitDiicI  tnkcs  it«  tiamo.  Tho  main 
stream  is  hero  about  a  mile  in  width,  with  from  throo  to  fiTO  fathoms 
dnriog  the  dry  season.  From  the  I&hamacatina  river,  tho  stream  is 
strewn  with  islands,  and  incnetitcfi  in  width.  There  is  always  a  good 
channel  with  from  two  to  foar  fathoms  till  Mamro  is  reached.  Uoru, 
during  the  dry  season,  lighter  dranght  craft  will  continue  the  navigation 
to  tho  npper  waters  of  the  Zambezi  and  Shir^  for  I^ake  Nyassa.  During 
the  rainy  seaeon  the  craft  nsed  for  the  lower  river  will  sometimes  be 
able  to  nm  tho  whole  diBtanoe,  bnt  it  is  better  to  tranithip  at  some  point 
in  the  vicinity  of  Uururo,  whiuh  is  less  than  a  day's  steam  from  the 
Shii^  conflaoncD. 

For  tho  lower  navigation,  steam  vessels  of  two  or  three  hundred 
tons  barthen  are  snitable.  For  the  upper,  paddle  boats  not  escoeding 
50  feet  in  length  or  12  to  18  inches  in  dranght  are  neoeesary. 

1'he  banks  nnil  channels  of  the  main-stream  are  ocmtinnally  under- 
going change  of  direction,  under  tiio  influence  of  the  immense  volnme  of 
water  that  nisbee  down  in  places  at  a  rate  of  five  or  more  miles  an  honr. 

The  greater  part  of  tho  delta  is  made  np  of  gently  rolling  grass- 
country.  The  dopresgions  during  tho  rainy  season  are  oovered  with 
water.  Those  if  (ystcmatically  drained,  would  fnmiab  OKCellent  and 
fixtensive  fields  for  rico  and  sugar  cnltivatioo. 

Towards  the  sea-board  tho  altitude  gradually  decreases  until  a  belt 
of  coontty,  more  especially  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  main  stream,  some 
10  miles  and  moro  iu  widtli,  is  submerged  by  high  tides  and  floods. 

These  inundated  districts  consist  of  a  light-colon  red  ooze,  impreg- 
nated with  vegetable  matter.  They  are  densely  covered  with  mangroves 
that  hedge  in  the  channels  with  thick  unbroken  walls  of  vegetation, 
bordered  at  low  water  by  banks  of  vegetable  slime  and  mud.  Away 
from  the  water  the  country  is  covered  with  rank  grass  and  stunted 
bnsh. 

The  delta  is  not  at  all  thickly  populated,  nor  are  the  majority  of  the 
people,  I  believe,  indigonous,  bat  have  tteen  drafted  from  timo  to  time 
into  this  region  from  the  interior  as  slaves.  The  language  as  well  as 
tho  features  of  tho  present  inhabitants  support  this  view.  Tho  pure 
Mabindo  dialect,  which  was  evidently  the  original  langunge,  is  being  fast 
lust  through  intermixture.  The  route  that  has  been  used  is  the  one 
known  as  the  Matapwiri,  from  the  fact  that  it  passes  through  this  village 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mount  Milanji.  I  had  the  honour  of  de- 
ecnbing  this  route  before  tlie  Society  in  18S5,  and  it  is  along  it  that 
very  many  of  the  parents  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  delta  harel^been 
drafted. 

Their  social  condition  is  perhaps  iuferior  to  that  of  the  Nyassa 
tribes.  At  all  events,  they  have  lost  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  former 
industries,  snch    aa   cotton-weaving  and    iron   manufacturo.     ^Their 
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attitude  of  ahjoct  sor^iiity  towards  the  whites,  and  more  eHpecially  the 
luilf-castes,  is  very  not.ioeabJo,  and  to  an  ^Dglishmau  it  often  excites 
feelings  akiu  to  isdignatioii. 

The  delta  has  few  attraotiona  to  the  lover  of  the  rlctnreaqno.  There 
ifl  certainly  a  pritnnval  loob  about  the  dcnso  untrodden  lab^-rmtba  of 
mangrovee.  But  the  gaunt,  slime-beduabed  roots  of  the  mangrove  are 
not  beautiful.  N<;r  ia  it  pleasant  to  breathe-in  the  foetid  miastna  that, 
ooxing  from  the  slime,  may  carry  the  dentli-germ. 

For  the  eporteman  there  are  abundance  of  water  bnolc  and  wild  pig 
on  the  larger  islands,  while  many  herds  of  butlalo  have  their  home  on 
tlte  right  bank  above  Conoeifao.  The  rivers,  too,  teem  with  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami. 

These  latter  have  many  vioUms.  Scarcely  a  week  paESca  but  some 
one  is  seen  bewailing  the  loaa  of  a  relative  devoured  by  a  crocodile  or 
crushed  to  death  by  a  bippoputamus. 

IVo  or  three  people  will  sit  in  a  canoe  bo  that  the  crank  craft  is 
almost  guawales  under.  Travelling  thus,  with  stolid  indifference  to  the 
ever-preeent  peril,  ofton  there  is  a  quick  ripple,  a  shriek,  a  splash,  and 
onfi  passKiiger  loss,  and  the  grim  tragedy  is  repeated  week  after  week. 
■»--Theij,too,  it  ia  veiydangeroua  to  get  amongst  a  herd  of  hippopotami, 
oepecially  on  a  da^k  night,  when  it  is  so  difBcuIt  to  avoid  them.  With- 
out the  slightest  provocation  or  warning  an  inofienaivo  water-par^  will 
be  tossed  tttaiwarda  and  emptied  into  the  black  river,  I  hftvo  seen  a 
eanoo  crunched  like  matchwood  and  flung  with  its  occupants  high  iu 
the  air  by  one  of  these  bruteti.  While  I  was  near  Coiioei;So  four  stalwart 
brotJieiB  went  out  one  dark  moonlcHS  night  to  paddle  up-stream.  Before 
they  wore  aware,  they  were  uitioiigst  a  crowd  of  black  monstera  looming 
iu  tJie  darkness  of  the  river.  A  vicious  bite  crushed  their  bark,  and  not 
one  of  the  brothers  esoapcd. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  experiences  a  traveller  or  explorer  goes 
through  in  this  land  of  swumpa,  1  will,  with  your  permisdon,  endeavour 
to  deeoribe  one  day  in  my  life  out  there. 

It  was  the  wet  season  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  about  mx  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  atmosphere  had  turned  suddenly  chilly,  as  it 
generally  doea  on  the  eve  of  a  etorai.  TJgly  black  clouds,  flecked  with 
white,  aoudded  acroas  the  aky.  Flocks  of  black  geese  passed  overhead  to 
their  favourite  hanute  on  the  sandbanks  of  the  Zambezi.  Multitudes  of 
tiny  birds  sought  shelter  beneath  reeds  and  bush.  Kot  a  breath  of 
wind  ruffled  the  quick-flowing  current,  or  bent  the  most  alender  of  the 
grasses. 

I  was  in  a  crank  dug-out,  cramped  up  with  my  chin  on  my  knees. 
Four  blacks  were  ploughing  up  the  river  with  their  paddles  in  front, 
and  my  hoy  Alfan  eat  behind  me  steering  with  a  braud-hladed  paddlei. 
The  rank  reeds  on  either  aide  of  the  narrow  channel  rose  up  out  of  the 
mud  some  eight  or  more  feet.    Often  a  sharp  bend  would  bring  us  near 
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a  aSgia  orooodile  luxily  sk-opiug  iu  a  bed  ho  hod  wallowod  out  for  hiia- 
solf  in  tlie  reeds.  On  again,  past  a  dead  tre«  half  tmdoraiiDed  by  tbo 
curreut,  its  lifeleM  roots  in  tlw  air  and  its  leaflMS  bmnchos  oorored  with 
lutig-Q6oked  wliite-plnmed  binls. 

^Vo  were  nil  hungry,  tired,  and  diitpirited,  1  was  cramped  with  •<> 
long  sitting  in  the  Darrow  ontfl,  where  the  sligbleet  change  of  poaition 
imperiilod  the  eafoty  of  the  whole  conceto.  None  of  ua  vnm  oertaia 
how  far  the  noxt  Tillage  might  be,  aud  we  hoped  that  ovury  bend — the 
rivor  seemed  all  bends  and  ourres — would  revoal  to  us  tho  welcome  sight 
of  «  group  of  brown  hut«  neetlod  in  a  grove  of  broad-loafed  banan* 
treea. 

Tbia  was  but  one  of  many  oocasioDfl  that  I  had  to  pass  the  night,  or 
part  of  it,  in  a  pustilential  swamp,  wot,  hungry,  and  shollorlees.  It  soon 
began  to  raiu.  The  first  btg  drops  fell  one  by  on«,  then  the  inky 
oloud  overhead  suddetily  reltiaeed  its  flood  of  water  in  a  torrent  over  tl^ 
awotup  and  river.  The  night  became  tutonsely  bluolc,  eu  that  I  could 
neither  see  the  poddlers  nor  the  buiilca.  The  men  nuule  tlio  oanoe  Diet 
to  a  clomp  of  reeds  whi«h  sheltered  us  sliglktlj-  from  the  vlolvnt  wind. 
The  din  of  the  frog*  and  crickets,  that  bad  been  ]>iorcing  a  moment 
before^  was  now  drowubd  by  the  hitsing  and  eeething  of  the  lain  on  the 
water. 

The  flashes  of  lightning  showed  clearly  the  crouobiog  forma  of  my 
crow.  Shii'ldiug  tbiiir  shoulders  with  their  hands  from  the  outting  rain, 
tMth  oliattoring,  and  their  dirty  loin  cloths  mxldeued  and  clinging  to 
tJieiT  limbs,  ootopteted  their  ]K>se  of  att«r  misery.  Thus  we  waited  for 
two  miserablo  honrs  nntil  thu  fury  of  tlic  storm  had  passed.  By  this 
timo  the  canoe  had  become  jtartly  filled  with  water,  aud  we  had  perforce 
to  sit  in  a  cold.  comfortleBS  pool  of  water,  that  swished  backwards  and 
forwards  nndor  the  impetus  of  the  paddles  when  once  wo  wore  under 
weigh  i^ain. 

The  rain  camo  down  more  geutly,  and  Booii  ooaeed  altogether.  The 
bright  stars  glanced  out  betwoea  the  eouddiug  clouds,  The  banks 
became  visiblo  as  a  black  wall  againsttheeky,  liospangled  with  firo-tUes. 
Frogs  crooked  and  tinkled  lustily,  and  tho  oriokets  chirped  with  renewed 
vigour. 

My  crew  started  a  canoe  Bong,  conaistiiig  of  luodulatod  grunt*  ending 
in  a  noisy  churuB.  We  made  good  headway,  aud  in  a  short  time  were 
glad  to  ece,  on  a  slight  oli-vution  in  the  baiikei  oovercl  with  a  few  troes, 
a  oanoD  fastened  and  a  little  rod  fire  fiiokeriug.  Solid  ground  pro- 
mised us  a  dinner,  and  wci  wt>re  not  long  in  running  alungsido  the 
other  canoes  The  men  jumped  out  into  the  mud  and  hauled  mo  woll  up, 
so  that  by  grasping  an  overhanging  tree  root,  I  was  able  to  jump  on  the 
bank. 

As  I  stood  over  the  fire,  my  men  soon  made  to  boil  oui  meal  of  fowl 
and  rioe.    Tho  moon,  now  near  the  full,  burst  out  from  the  bank  of 
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utonn  olandB  disapiwaring  in  the  west.  A  inimoea  trco  overhanging  tho 
riror,  BWMf  iug  gently  in  the  night  hreezc,  scattered  its  load  of  raiit-^rops 
OD  the  wnter  below.  Here  unA  there  in  tho  swampy  wildernoas  rose  «p 
from  tho  rnshes  it  lightning- blasted  tree,  ita  gaunt,  blackened  arma 
covered  with  great  white  bitds. 

The  occupants  of  the  other  canoe  were  a  Btrong,  brawny  negro,  bia 
wife,  and  throe  little  children.  Tho  vomun  and  childreu  were  oittiug 
by  tho  glowing  erabtirB  of  tho  fire,  warming  tlieir  naked  bodies  and 
eating  the  cold  remauts  of  a  bowl  of  rice  with  BOmo  fish  ihuy  had  wariued 
in  the  ashes.  Tho  man  was  busily  carrying  hJs  household  ntenstlis  and 
tfTL-ota  down  to  tho  canoe  ready  for  depftrtiire. 

Tho  wife  and  children  embarltoJ,  the  falher  then  untied  the  grass 
painter  from  tbo  treo-stnmp,  waded  down  through  the  sticky  mud,  and 
with  a  push  and  jump,  sent  the  purty  out  in  mid-stream.  Sitting  in  the 
stem,  a  few  lusty  digs  of  his  paddlu  took  the  whole  family  oat  of  eight. 

Continuing  our  journey,  the  stream  began  to  widen,  and  tho  banks 
to  proeont  more  tho  appearance  of  solid  ground  ooveiod  with  etnnted 
trees  and  bushes.  Half  an  hour  racing  down  with  tho  tide,  which  had 
turned  in  our  favour,  brought  us  suddenly  out  on  tho  main  stream  of  the 
Zambezi.  In  the  moonlight  it  was  like  a  great  lake,  the  opposite  bank 
Iteiug  indistinctly  seen  as  a  black  line  dividing  the  starry  sky  and  dark 
water. 

Our  oonrve  lay  across  the  wide  river.  The  men  pat  their  whole 
strength  into  their  work,  and  churned  the  water  into  foam  alongside 
with  every  dip  of  their  paddles.  Crossing  the  Zambezi  at  night  in  a 
small  canoe  is  perilous  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives.  Many 
lives  are  sacrificed  every  year  in  attempting  it,  owisg  to  the  hippo- 
potami  and  orooodilea. 

Fortunately  for  ub  we  were  not  molested.  After  a  time  tlie  oppoeita 
bauks  grew  more  diatinct,  and  tho  etraiua  of  tom-toms  reached  us  over 
the  water.  A  few  minutes  brought  us  opposite  to  a  large  vill^e  whore 
we  were  to  stay  the  night  and  next  day.  A  number  of  canoes  laden 
with  oil-seeds,  mostly  for  the  Dutch  house  at  Concei^o,  were  made  fast 
to  the  banks.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  onnounoe  the  arrival  of  a  white 
man,  and  soon  the  chief  made  his  appearance.  A  hut  was  immediately 
ofiered  me,  and  I  had  a  good  night's  rest. 

Life  in  this  world  of  swnmp  ond  solitude  has  few  charms  for  a 
Xiuropean.  and  for  tho  native  it  ia  too  often  bat  a  weaiy  struggle  with 
hopeless  wretchedness  and  ever-preeoDt  death. 

Captain  WsABTort,  b.x.  (Oydrogiaphoc  to  the  Admiralty)  snid  that  tbo  majority 
of  liverB  in  Africa  bad  bid  niouttis,  and  there  vaa  always  a  difficulty  in  making  use 
of  them  Hs  liigbwayB  iata  tho  interior.  If  the  Zamb«zi  were  nnvignblo  it  wouIiE 
affurtl  a  geod  highway  into  a  region  which  waa  at  the  present  time  particularly 
iatcrestiag.  But  it  had  particularly  bad  moutha.  It  waa  liable  to  heavy  floods 
every  rainy  season ;  tbo  tiver  rose  some  15  or  20  feet,  iaUoda  were  swept  away. 
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new  chanudu  were  fonn»l,  ad'' wlicQ  the  floods  suicided  I'Vdrj'thiiig  wns  dmcged. 
At  Ibosc  times  the  mouths  ftl>l  underwoat  obange  ;  ban  were  sn-upt  awaj  ta  plaxies, 
but  when  the  east  niad  cftmo  ag&ia  the  sand  wait  once  laoro  [locked  up,  and  the 
cntr&DCe  wni  compftrAtivoIy  sballovr.  All  the  nfoutha  hnd  been  examined  at  ilifierent 
times,  though  Ihi^y  Lad  Dot  bct'n  closely  natchod.  At  ono  time  one  mouth  waa 
deeper  than  the  others,  and  tlirea  or  four  rear*  aflenvjinls  the  circumstaoccs  wera 
changed.  Hitherto,  to  far  as  he  knew,  no  month  hod  been  doMribcd  as  having  go 
roucli  water  on  it  as  Mr.  lUakia  had  slated.  Thai  mouth  hnd  beun  known  to  the 
roTlngiicse  for  many  yearn,  but  uo  particular  sttcntioD  hod  been  cnlled  to  it.  There 
wa«  18  feet  of  water  there  ivbon  Mr.  Hankin  iHi38»r],  but  when  Ihe  Slork  examinecl 
the  river  ia  June  last  there  was  only  seven  (ect.  Even  seven  feet  was  more  than 
the  KoDgoui  had,  which  was  only  two  feet  at  present.  But  whatever  happeoeil  to 
the  mouths  t!io  goods  must  be  transshipped,  becftuso  iu  tha  upper  reaches  of  the 
Zuahw  in  the  dry  season  there  was  only  two  or  three  feet  of  water.  Specially 
desired  steamers  must  be  used,  drawing  not  more  than  one  foot  sii  inches,  and  wh<n 
tmdo  reijiiirGd  it  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  Buitablo  armngvnieiits  aa  in 
ol her  rami lar  rivet«,  but  the  cbitf  difficulty  would  be  the  hat«,  and  hewinh'.-d  to  warn 
against  theassiimption  that  the  present  depth  on  the  Chinde  bar  would  bo  maintained. 

The  Rev.  IIobacb  WaLI.Bb  said  that  Mr.  Thornton,  who  travelled  with  Baron 
Von  dcf  Decken,  uaed  always  to  B;>eak  of  Muuut  KeuTa  as  Ui'Unt  Kenii.  He  wished 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Rankin  on  having  established  the  fact  that  at  the  present  tinie 
there  was  a  good  entruDce  to  tho  Zambezi,  but  the  river  was  couUnDnlly  shitting. 
Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  at  present  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  many 
yeara  ago  navigated  the  East  Luabo  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  he  was 
tnost  sanguine  that  it  led  into  the  itambeii.  The  Portuguese  seemed  to  know 
nothing  of  those  rivers.  Mr.  Rankin  had  done  rery  good  siTvice  in  pointing  out 
that  the  Quillimane  estuary  was  not  the  recipient  of  any  Zambe:;i  water  at  all.  The 
reason  why  the  Portuguese,  down  to  a  very  recent  date,  had  been  contented  with  the 
port  of  Quillimane  was  that  the  merchandisB  came  there  cm  two  legs— slaves  carried 
ivory.  He  icmoml>ered  when  he  went  across  to  Moruro,  Bishop  Mackenzie  had  died, 
and  his  sister,  who  had  come  to  Africa  to  join  him  in  his  work,  brought  a  donkey 
with  her.  He  (Mr,  Waller)  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  low  «tate  from  fever,  and 
found  the  donkey  useful.  One  night  be  rode  inland,  and  three  or  four  natives 
coming  io  the  opposite  direction,  not  knowing  what  sort  of  animal  it  was,  took 
refuge  in  a  tree.  They  bad  never  seen  a  iwrson  riding  before.  Abore  Msmro  the 
Zambezi  is  a  very  wide  river,  but  that  must  not  deceive  them  into  thinking  tlukt  It 
was  very  navigable.  From  May  to  November  the  river  might  be  compared  to  a 
great  sandy  desert,  with  a.  few  streams  running  here  and  there.  It  would  never  be 
of  much  nse  for  large  vi^ssela.  The  telegraph  cable  laid  down  from  the  Zambezi 
const  was  broken  several  times,  and  he  bad  heard  that  there  was  a  great  chasm  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Approaching  the  coast  the  water  generally  ahoaled  about 
n  faihoro  a  mile,  and  the  rollers  were  amojig  the  most  terrible  in  the  world.  The  sea 
broke  at  seven  fiithoms.  He  had  scon  a  vessel  riding  four  miles  outside  the  Kongoni 
bar  lutve  to  get  up  steam  for  fear  of  dragging  anchors.  Bo  believed  there  were  mor« 
nuMqnitoes  to  the  cubic  inch  of  atmosphere  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
univerae.  Nature  had  put  them  there  as  warning-boards  that  visitors  had  better  go 
inland  or  out  to  sea.  In  such  a  case  mosquitoes  and  malaria  seem  to  form  a  kind 
of  joint-stock  company  to  destroy  European  life. 

Captain  V.  L.  Camebok,  11.K.,  said  that  the  map  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi 
reninded  him  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Tcveniy-eight  years  ago  the 
PonobBrtr^n  Canal  was  something  tike  the  entmnce  at  Quillimane,  while  tlie 
eonth-west  pass  of  the  Mississippi  mouth  wu  the  chief  BUtrauoe,  but  some  of  the 
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«hip«  that  took  the  FedenU  np  had  to  be  tightooed  '■''.A  towed  across  the  har.  B7 
mams  of  trntning-wnlls,  however,  the  mnin  waters  otthe  river  hud  been  drawn  into 
one  channel,  nnd  now  the  goulh-weet  channel  was  open  for  ocean  ateitmors,  which 
conld  go  straight  np  to  New  Orleans.  When  the  month  of  the  Zambezi  wna  properly 
attended  lo  it  also  might  become  a  uavigabto  river.  The  mass  of  water  that  csmc 
down  in  the  reday  seaaon  would  alwaj'^  keep  some  month  open.  Mark  Twain  had 
described  the  flal-bottomod  steamera  with  stern-whoels  on  the  Mississippi,  and  with 
similar  steamers  it  might  he  possible  to  ascend  the  Sbird  u  far  as  the  MurchisoD 
Rnpids  at  An;  lime  of  the  year,  and  the  main  r^ver  as  fsr  as  the  Kcbrahasa  rapids. 
The  great  point  was  te  find  a  convenient  port  where  the  ocean-going  boat  conld 
transfer  her  cargo  to  the  river  steamer.  He  believed  the  mosquitoes  on  the 
Stisaissippi  were  ewa  none  than  those  on  the  Zambezi.  Neither  mosquitoes  nor 
eand-ltfira  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stop  enterprise  on  such  a  highway  sa  the  Zamlwxi, 
It  was  a  great  mistake  tbat  the  people  on  the  Nyassa  ever  went  by  Quillimane, 
because  tUey  inslaally  dropped  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  na  regards  custom- 
house dues.  If  they  had  kept  to  Lord  Clarendon's  declamlion  they  could  have 
nuahipped  their  goods  and  sent  them  across  one  of  the  bars  of  tlic  Zambezi  and  havo 
kept  clear  of  all  interference. 


A  Heeent  Journey  in  Uaatern  Mcuhona  Zand. 

Bj  F.  O.  8elou8. 

Uap,  p.  in2. 

Me,  Sulcus  has  eent  na  hU  sbetcli  Bun.'ey,  from  which  the  aooompanylng 

map  is  drawn,  of  the  portion  of  Mashona  Land  travci-Bed  by  him  in  hia 

journey  of  last  year.     The  following  letter  is  in  fortbor  explanation  of 

the  topography  of  the  region : — 

CArB  Tows.  9H  Dec.,  1883. 

I  have  just  retvmed  hero  from  a  jonmey  to  Eastern  Maflhona  Laud, 

which  I  reached  from  Tote,  on  the  Zambezi.    With  two  oompauions. 

Mr.  Bttmett  and  Mr.  Thomas,  the  latter  an  experienced  miner,  1  reached 

Quillimane  on  July  1  Cth  last,  where  it  took  three  days  to  get  onr  things 

tbrongh  the  onstom  house.    From  Quillimane  we  went  hy  boat  ap  the 

Qnaqna  river  aa  far  as  Lokoloko,  and  from  there  walked  over  to  Ylcenti, 

on  the  Zambezi,  where  the  African  Lakes  Company  have  a  elation. 

From  Vioenti  a  fourteen  days'  journey  by  boat  took  ne  to  Teto.    Here  we 

engaged  portors  and  gtarted  for  Mashona  Land,  and  ns  all  the  country 

between  Tete  and  the  head  of  the  Mazoe  is  meet  incorrectly  laid  down 

on  the  most  recently  published  maps,  the  sketch-map  which  I  send  you 

may  be  of  some  interest. 

After  leaving  Tote,  and  until  we  had  attained  an  elevation  of  about 

3500  feet  above  sea-level,  we  found  the  whole  country  very  dry,  barren, 

and  scarce  of  water ;  for  although  we  crossed  numerous  river-beds, 'most 

of  them  were  quite  dry,  and  in  the  others  we  only  obtained  a  little 

water  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand.     Speaking  generally,  this  part  of 

the  country  ia  very  broken  and  billy,  though  thickly  covered  with 

foiBSt,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  very  sparsely  inhabited. 

Between  Teto  and  Inyatsntso  we  followed  nearly  the  same  route  as  that 
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taken  by  Mr.  W.  Montagu  Kerr  in  18S4,  but  we  afterwanls  etmclc  to  tho 
Eouth  and  cnsHed  the  Luia,  a  river  whioli  is  almost  oqiiitl  to  the  Mazoo 
in  size  and  importauoo.  Tlie  natives  say  tliut  this  river,  tlie  Lnta,  ia 
liofaer  in  olIaTial  gold  than  the  MaEoe.  Inyataataa  is  close  to  tho 
northern  extremity  of  tli»  Ynnga  UillB,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  same  spot 
as  tliat  marked  Vtuigo  on  Mr.  Itaveti stein's  map,  wliero  Dr.  Livingetono 
passed  in  1853  on  his  jonmey  fromZnmbotoTeto,"  From  Inyatsutsn  I 
oould  Bee  Mount  Bangwi  qnito  plainly,  and  took  a  compass  bearing  to 
it.  The  Marengi  or  Umrengi  (the  Molinji  doubtless  of  Mr.  Ravenstein's 
map)  ia  a  mieerable  tittle  dry  river,  and  is  a  tribntery  of  the  Daiki.  It 
(the  Morongi)  rises,  as  I  have  marked  it,  in  the  Viinga  range  of  kills. 
The  coQiBO  of  tbo  Daiki,  and  also  of  the  Mndzi,  I  have  laid  down 
according  to  information  I  received  from  a  black  truder,  an  intelligent 
man  speaking  Forti)gtieee.|  He  seemed  intimately  acrjnainted  with  the 
Gonntiy.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  correct  in  marking  the  Enngudzi  as  a 
tributary  of  the  Mutangwa,  which  >n  its  turn  is  a  tributary  of  the  Luia. 
Some  bnntere  from  Daingi,  who  wore  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
oountiy,  gave  me  muah  information,  which  I  checked  on  our  return 
jonmey  from  information  received  from  the  people  living  near  the 
jtinotion  of  the  Luia  and  Mazoe,  who  pointed  out  to  me  whereabouts  the 
Mutnngwa  joined  the  Lnis. 

After  reaching  Mount  layota,  on  which  is  situated  tlte  town  of  the 
Mnkorikori  chief  Mapondcra  (who  was  visited  in  1B&4  by  Mr.  Montagu 
Korr),  Mr.  Burnett  and  myself  went  down  to  the  Mozoe,  and  followed  it 
right  up  to  its  source,  which  is  not  very  far  from  Mount  Hampden  and 
Tety  far  indeed  from  where  it  is  marked  on  the  latest  maps.  From  there 
we  w«nt  to  Mount  Hampdon,  as  I  wished  to  join  my  routes  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  and  thence  down  the  Umrodzi  river,  back  again  to  Inyota. 
I  have  now  discovered  that  the  hills  which  wore  pointed  out  to  me  in 
1885  and  1887  as  Wata's  Bills,  and  to  which  I  took  compass  bearings 
ham  Mount  Hamixlen,  are  in  reality  the  range  of  hills  through  which 
the  Mazoe  runs  about  ton  miles  north  of  ita  source.  I  have  now  been  to 
the  real  Wata's  Hill  and  taken  many  compass  bearings  on  to  it  from 
different  points.  What  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  source  of  the 
Mazoe  proves  to  be  really  the  Tatagnru.  The  real  source  of  the  Mazoe 
is  as  I  have  marked  it  on  tho  present  map.  It  rises  in  a  swamp,  not  on 
the  high  plateau,  but  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  lorel  of  the  high  country.  This  year  I  got  information 
about  a  place,  or  rather  a  chief,  called  Sakatuku  (tbia  most  be  the 
Sakatoko  of  Herr  Mauch)  who,  the  natives  say,  lives  on  the  bead-waters 
of  tho  river  Bus,  a  tributary  of  the  Mauyame.  I  crossed  tho  Bua  on 
my  journey  to  the  Sabi  in  1883.    The  river  Inyagui  they  say  rises  near 

*  Mr.  Tumor,  tlio  compilvr  of  mir  map,  tbinlis  thin  identifli^ntiini.  nnd  tbal  of  the 
UoUnji  Willi  the  Marengn,  i<iry  (loubthil ;  bo  munot  taako  tlicir  positions  coinoido. — [Ed.] 

t  These  rivcT»  vmo  cco««eit  in  part  bj  Ca]i«1to  ami  IveiiB,  and  nra  inserted  at  tbo*o 
parts  in  ooeordftDce  with  the  map  of  their  jooiuef . — [Ko.J 
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MnngweiKli's  town,  not  far  from  the  sonroe  of  the  Rna.  1  heard  of  this 
rivor  as  a  largo  tributary  of  the  Mazoe  in  1883,  and  marked  it  down  in 
my  littls  akotch-map.  Now  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Bamett  and  myself 
croesed  the  Inyagni  (pronoanood  Iit-ya-goo-eo)  at  its  junction  with  the 
Uazoe,  where  it  ia  a  fine  Htream  fifty  or  sixty  yarda  hroad,  flo»-ing  very 
swiftly  amongst  great  Louldora  of  rook.  At  the  place  where  the  two 
rirors  join,  the  Inyagui  is  quite  as  largo  as  the  Mazoe,  and  brings  down 
qnito  as  much  water.  A  Iitlle  below  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  th« 
Ma/oe  becomes  a  fine  river,  fnll  of  large  deep  pools  several  hundred 
yards  in  length  by  150  in  breadth.  In  one  of  these  we  shot  a  hippo- 
potamus bull — about  the  last  of  his  race  in  the  Mazoc,  I  think. 

We  rejoined  our  companion,  Mr.  Thomas  the  miner  (who  with  oor 
interpreter  had  followed  our  old  route  back,  in  order  to  examine  some 
old  gold-workings),  at  Chtbonga's  kraal,  and  from  there  we  travelled 
together  to  Rusambo's  town.  From  RiiBambo's  we  again  slruck  down  to 
the  Mazoo,  which  we  found  bad  opened  out  into  an  immense  sand  river, 
with  a  bed  about  300  yarda  wide,  down  which  there  ran  only  a  very 
email  channel  of  water  from  four  to  sisyards  broad,  and  from  six  inches  toa 
foot  in  depth.  As  dense  bush  grew  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  we  now 
bad  to  walk  for  three  days  down  the  bed  of  the  Maeoe,  in  deep  soft  sand, 
dreadfully  fatiguing  to  walk  through,  and  under  a  terrible  sun.  Vou 
will  imagine  that  it  was  pretty  warm  work.  Before  reaching  the 
Kuenya  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Luta,  which  had  become  an 
enormously  broad  sand  river  with  no  surface  water  at  all. 

I  never  saw  so  much  lion  spoor  in  my  life  as  in  the  bed  of  the  Mazoo 
near  tlie  month  of  the  Luia.  Mr.  Burnett  saw  five,  all  large  full-grown 
animals,  in  tbo  open  bed  of  the  river,  and  got  a  long  shot  at  thorn.  They 
had  just  killed  a  monkey,  and  were  lying  round  it.  I  just  missed  seeing 
them,  fts  I  had  gone  into  the  bnsh  to  look  for  a  bushhnok.  However, 
this  is  not  geography- 
Just  at  the  junction  of  the  Rueuya  and  Maz«e  rivers,  the  bed  of  tho 
fiMCUer  ia  about  150  yards  broad,  that  of  the  latter  about  300.  But 
trheroas  the  Ruenya,  even  at  tho  time  of  year  when  I  saw  it,  which  waa 
towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  brings  down  a  fine  stream  of  water 
about  60  yards  wide  and  several  feet  in  depth,  rushing  like  an  alpine 
torrent  amongst  maases  of  rock,  in  tho  Mazoo  there  is  only  a  very  meagre 
stream  of  water,  a  few  yards  in  breadth  and  a  few  inobes  in  depth. 
Just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  there  is  a  small  fall  in  the  Rnenya, 
and  below  this  fall  the  whole  river  is  narrowed  into  a  deep  channel  only 
a  few  yards  iu  breadth,  which  it  has  cut  for  itself  through  a  mass  of  solid 
rook,  and  through  which  the  water  rushes  at  a  terrific  speed.  Tho  place 
reminded  me  of  Kariba  Gorge  on  the  upper  Zambezi,  though,  of  ooorsc, 
cverj'tbing  ia  here  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  Rueuya  soon  opens  out  again 
into  a  channel  about  60  to  80  yards  broad,  always  running  very  swiftly 
through  terraces  of  rock.     Wo  followed  the  Ruenya  down  to  ita  juuotion 
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with  tlie  Zambezi,  nnd  then  wollccO  ulong  tbe  bank  of  Lite  latter  river  up 
to  Tete. 

The  map  I  send  yon,  yon  mmt  ttko  for  wLat  it  is  wortb. 
It  ia  bctt«r  than  oothin^;  that  is  all  I  can  t»y  for  it,  imil  I  du  :iat 
kDOW  exactly  how  you  will  equare  it  on  to  the  pnblishod  ma|>s,  lut  I 
make  the  distance  from  Tete  to  Mouiit  Hatupden  greater  than  it  ought 
to  bo.  It  may  nc-em  presumptuous  to  (tay  ao,  but  iii  my  own  mind  I 
foel  fiure  that  I  liavo  tiuderrated,  not  overrated,  tic  diatauoe.  I  believe 
that  it  mil  ultimately  be  found  out  thai  tho  Hanyano  (or  UaDyami) 
river,  Lo  Magondi's  ti^wn,  Mount  Wedza,  and  tho  whule  of  eofitc-ru  Maahona 
Land,  ought  to  be  placed  further  to  the  n*est.  &ly  owu  eketch-iuapB 
of  Mushouu  Land  have  all  been  ba£(il  npou  the  suppoKition  that  tbo 
positiouB  of  Lo  Magondi's  town  and  Mount  Wodza  wero  correct.  Every 
■top  of  my  route  thia  year  I  hnvo  timed  most  carefully  by  the  watch. 
You  must  remember  that  I  am  n  very  fast  wnlkur  when  tho  path  ia 
good,  but  under  tho  most  favourable  conditions  I  have  never  allowed 
Doro  than  three  geogrnphicol  miles  to  the  hour  of  actual  walking. 
and  Ufiually  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  in  rough  country  or  whore 
the  footpath  is  winding.  From  Busambo'a  to  Maziwa's  I  havo  mado 
33  geographical  mile«.  This  bit  wo  did  twice,  and  both  times  I  mado 
it  l-ij  houra'  actual  walking  at  a  very  fast  pace.  Tho  whole  journey  in 
fact  has  been  very  carefully  timed.  Kow,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Buenya 
to  Tete  is  made  to  be  about  20  geographical  miles  ou  the  Iwst  published 
mapa.  Mr.  Burnett  and  myself  walking  fast  did  it  in  ten  minutes  uuder 
six  lioius.  However,  time  will  show,  and  when  we  have  the  railway  up 
to  Mashona  Land  I  suppose  wo  shall  know  nil  about  it. 

One  note  more.  A  EaSr  oarrj-ing  letters  from  my  camp  on  Uio 
Masyami  gets  to  Emhlangcn  in  the  Matabele  country  on  the  eighth 
day  ;  but  starting  from  Ihe  same  place  to  Tete,  a  Kafir  (or  even  relays 
of  Kafirs)  could  not  do  it  under  twelve  days,  namely :  two  days  to 
Inyota ;  four  from  Inyota  to  Itasambo's,  and  six  from  there  to  Tete. 
Yet  according  to  tho  published  maps,  from  the  Manyami  to  Tete  is  only 
about  40  geographical  miles  further  than  from  tho  Manyami  to 
Emhlangen.  By  placing  Wedza  a  little  more  to  the  west,  and  making 
the  Manyami  ran  more  north  and  south,  as  accordiug  to  my  compass 
bearings  it  really  docs,  I  could  get  my  difEerent  sketch-maps  to  agree 
very  well  together.  Between  the  Zambezi  and  luyatautsu,  I  could  not 
got  many  compass  kearingtt,  as  the  country  was  very  billy,  and  always 
thickly  wooded,  without  there  buing  any  conspicuoas  landmarks;  but 
from  Inj'atsutau  lo  the  source  of  the  Moxoe,  I  took  a  grcitt  many 
compass  bearings  with  the  prismatic  compass  lent  me  by  tho  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.  In  making  the  map,  I  have  reckoned  tho  error 
of  the  compass  to  be  about  20  degrees. 

I  have  Dame<l  two  conspicuous  hills,  Mounts  Darwin  and  Thackeray. 
I  have  done  this  becauso  the  Fortugueiie  claim  the  country,  which  they 
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know  nothing  about  (as  their  maps  prove),  and  where  the  natives  say  no 
Portuguese  has  ever  travelled.  We  claim  the  oountry  too  under  the 
Queen's  charter,  and  we  mean  to  have  it,  and  aa  an  Englishman 
travelling  in  an  unexplored  country,  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  call  any 
conspiouons  moiintun  by  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Englishman, 
Suoh  names  on  the  map,  at  any  rate,  will  show  tbat  Englishmen  have 
been  there. 

As  to  my  altitudes,  I  suppose  they  are  not  worth  much.  I  had  my 
aneroid  set  in  Cape  Town  at  the  Observatory.  At  Tete,  whieb,  in  the 
Fortngnese  official  report  is  said  to  be  148  metres,  or  about  530  feet  above 
sea-level,  I  found  that  my  aneroid,  when  the  weather  was  fair,  stood  at 
about  £50  feet  early  every  morning,  going  up  to  over  700  feet  in  the 
beat  of  the  day,  and  when  rainy  weather  came  on  going  down  to  about 
300  feet.  Thus  alt  my  altitnden  are  taken  by  the  lowest  reading  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  We  left  Basambo's  on  September  Ist,  and  the 
aneroid  then  marked  2900  feet.  Betnming  on  September  10th  it  marked 
ezaotly  the  same  three  days  running  early  in  the  morning.  After  this 
the  weather  got  much  hotter,  and  npon  returning  to  Busambo's  from  the 
MashoDa  country  in  October  the  aneroid  read  300  feet  higher.  I  have 
therefore  deducted  300  feet  &om  all  my  readings  west  of  Busambo's. 
Altogether  yon  will  think  my  aneroid  readings  are  not  worth  much. 
Perhaps  not,  but  I  think  it  will  ultimately  be  discovered  that  muoh  of 
the  m^ona  plateau  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  5000  feet  above  sea-leveL* 


A  Journey  through  the  coutUry  lying  bettoeen  the  Shire  and  LoangvM 

Bivert, 

By  Alfred  SHABFX.t 
I  LEF7  Blantyre  in  the  Shire  Highlands,  on  August  22nd,  1889,  with  a 
caravan  of  seventy-four  men,  intending  to  travel  through  the  country 
lying  between  the  Shire  and  Loongwa  rivers  (the  latter  running  into  the 
Zambezi  at  Zumba 

Crossing  the  Shire  at  Matope,  a  short  march  of  eight  miles  brought 
us  to  the  village  of  Seweza,  where  we  bought  a  food  supply  to  last  us 
five  or  six  days.  Travelling  due  west  from  Seweza,  we  crossed  the 
Lieungwe  river,  a  fine  little  stream  rising  in  the  Eirk  Mountains,  and 
flowing  into  the  Shire  at  Chirala,  and  commenced  the  steep  ascent  from 
the  Shire  valley,  reaching  the  watershed  between  the  Shire  and  Bevubwe 
rivers  on  the  28th  August. 

The  Eirk  Mountains  are  not  a  range  as  they  appear  io  be  when 

■  Ht.  TtiTDer  bu  adopted  the  poeition  of  Tete  giTen  by  Dr.  LiTingBtone  and  Ueasra. 
Capello  and  Itcdb,  and  for  Mount  Hampdea  he  takes  tbat  given  by  Ur.  Belons  in  the 
map  of  hia  joumey  of  1883  ('  ProceediQga  B.O.S.,'  May  1888),  oorreotiiig  the  iutencediata 
poaitioni  by  the  oompoas  bearings  supplied  by  bim. — [£b.] 

t  Ooauatmiaated  by  OtUey  Feny,  Esq.,  fa-q^ 
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THE  TIUSS. 

'TO  lb*M  imlmit  ol  pAiuBlncH  •>!••  at  tHnrlyilnaa  ■  i— miililo  trim,  ud  wDpIj  nptilM 
vWkauca  coMiiMil  MLh  Ivt  utl  Mtmnti.  Mr,  BHthalon»w«*Ula«rr  AIU>'  nwr  l>  MamnnteL 
ll  ia  lb*  am  icaun  al  lit  Uod  of  kuf  «UBl  obliili  Ua  RUbUibtn,  Miwii.  tUomlllu.  hm  idh  IdI>^ 
■Dd  Ik  4oe*  ktaD  endlL  Ihe  lUlM  la  inula  lu  iImi  *ai  Ibnftm  uf  b*  nuullnl  villi  cwUMnlln 
Bun  »  ^gtlt-tmr  lOimlt « idwin.  wnnl  touUlulat  ■  Buutnr  of  mai*-  l^c  Uitiltvt  iA 
■  ■iMiiiiiilinl  nup^  ud  lb*  rwij  lufft  imaiVa  uE  ni*p4  4nvlni  id  Uie  BrtlMt  JaUiuU.  fetv  tAHiuulari/ 
mkMB*.  tadli.  (^Hdii  AtBcnlta,  ud  Ui>  VdlMd  SIM«  ban  aixn)  iIimU  dno  u  Hmn.  vbU* 
Ito  naa  f^  lib*  wld  la  fVV*M«iil*4  ka  aaaaoaatala  OoUL  Tliara  mm  f  1-4  flvvm  onu  !■  Ui:aTy  f>  Im^nln 
llwtli»l  ■111  Ml  tJ  loanJ  1b  Ibia  alia*.  <rhldi  niaif  iB  caaUl  nwulwJ  \ir  Oioia  ul  Ibe  sifilaui  luilii 

THE    SATUROAY    RKVTBW 

*Tka  niMt  InperUnt  tuok  III  Uh  vK*  m  out  ■  i>lM>  of  tnu>  UlAMiav.  Iiul  au  allai-tlie'Dhiatt 
IMmnaa  Alia*,'  «dlM«  br  itir  iirailjitd  Iiu  J  <il  Mr.  Barttiotouxr.  and  idlilkbra  tr  Main.  UawUUu. 
TlIU  aliia  umii  to  e^euvr  «  bm[i;>;  iimii  WIwtn  auuit^  UDiitltta  tml  Kfjr  tuluiuUMnia  wad  Tfytnrffr 
VobUaaUfbanDlbaojiabHUd.HdDblionirbLifi  afB  iptfTD  bandf  aodftiHifcf,  Iiuik^f^Ij  full  anonib  I* 
ka  viBpuiMit  M  aiii4an  nadinc.  HmtaL  NkbiIIu')  MIm  t>  >  laif*  w4  tUck.  hoi  BuiiaaTil*. 
qiiMt«,  idfUltuUr  IniiplM  Mlb  BaK  aud  nr;  asUilI;  biuml-s  (nal  point  In  nub  Iblnai  ~ 

THE   DAILY  NSWS. 

■'  The  m*ia  n»  rafimnd  villi  nnaabaU*  ulanrnm  ud  aardolU  oalBimd.  Amntt  lu  dlitl*- 
tslibinc  daUus  la  Ibc  nni^alJr  tut*  VMiiaMlMi  o(  tupa  d«n>ud  la  Onu  anMB  KtibUmi  |ilM<a 
btrr  liHB  aatcBOl  In  tbt  UnlMd  XMIdMB  ■Ioh,  vblcb  bar*  tvas  NdB«»t  fran  Ua  naw  anlnaaaa 
iUHr  to  ■  aaala  (4  tau  milta  to  an  iBeb,  .  .  ,  Ennvbva.  IndMd.  In  tt*  sii«*  nlutnt  I*  BMA 
BMiMlona  naiba  of  (iKCtal  mn  nod  mIm  *n  niiiiamii. . . .  W*  ua*d  banllf  a*i  ibM  Uw  loaa  aarlia 
or  uBia  In  (b*  nloDia  Ineludi  all  hailnria  ut  pbjakal  uul  ounuacnlal  caccnqihf .  A  atvcM  word  at 
tnlm  la  diM  la  ouiv  dnotoil  to  ttia  X<mb  AmaMean  OgsUneBk  wul  (■iManlirltr  U  tbg  adnlnbla 
BwM  Hi  Uu  mat*  nblib  an  4lira  la  Iba  Dnllal  Mato.' 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 

"An  allMBblebin  all  BaoUal  pibila  <•  OBO  ef  tbt  bat  at  Iba  )lnd  thai  ban  aaii  iiipaaaH)  la 
btfiaul.  .  .  .  W*  ban  as  bialHrlloB  In  neoBDindUii  tL' 

TUB   PALL   MALL   CAZBTTS. 

-AvrfMt  UlM^la*  t)Ur.  Kuihiiliiin-T'i  '  l.ninri  AUia  of  Iba  WkIiL  TbavbtUMamala 
dtttlf  griattt,  ilftU  4MUn<d.  and  Unullji  U^iaiil ;  alio  thn  roj  aartld  plaB  Of  pdniiot  Utlca  nut 
BOttliaa  M  tbt  baab  ot  (bt  Buga  u  adoiitiA.    Alucitlm  Uiii  aiXu  ii  tmiibMlHllj  una  tbai  mafia 

wtiniii ill  I' 

THB  MORNING   POST. 

~  ■  Tht  Lfticarf  BalEKucr  AiIh  of  lbairoill'IannlaiM«(  Botili  iKoiitrtliiBa,  and  la  ctdalat)  as* 

al  lbs  bauvmla  vt  Uh  klsd  ulaal.' 

SCOTTISH  CEOCRArKICAL  HACA2IHB. 

"It  la  aaiphaHaallf  lb*  ailaa  fur  nvaaiakpai  nadtia  oiul  aaudanla  of  aontampwifT  cbanca  In 
(Hirii4ijr.~ 

THE   SCOTSMAN 

"Ibbvorbbaabvau  daistibl.  Lta  c4itu'  ciikUtium.  i'>  i«  »  fontiqilrat  honi  ul  nfatanec.  II  la  all 
Ika^  laflaa4  aa  mar  ba  aboim  by  nianUonlnit  m  a  a^m  ih»t  tbo  Indai  at  Ui«  f  iid  nola^ua  Iba  aaan* 
tf  Onobmidiad  Ibouaaud  plta«v  aaldovn  InbbD  apprrr^^-uio  niai^.  TlLkapajt  oF  tha  mabla  Iba  aiaat 
aoBpRbantln  rat  pobllabKI  amtanla  auiaanf  plana  la  Uix  IlilUali  lliniln  In  alba  ntcwu,  t«. 
tba  atlaf  hu  a  apodal  rv^ud  tB  Urltlib  InltfiaU.  .  .  ,  In  a  wntd,  u  may  w^U  bn  doobtad  abrthrt 
^bmm  gJlafca  a  balWr  aAlaa  tor  jariofml  rafgniuoa  Ifi  a  liliTarj-    llul  II  doa  nbtira  vtan  thau  lulflj  IGa  nan 

(naJaa.  Ena^vblMlaABlonljaacnraialr.  tiut  bandtom^lj  dt>iif— jwluiluiLa'lourluji.  vlaiibf.  bitidlnc^ 
bdlboo1bc<ia1all*and(aliMlaBOTa  inaii^riAbt  ij<  hD  atlaa)<iQ  tbr  Ln»Ldr— *>  iliai  1I14  i\>1ueii<  rrriccia 
a  Ufb  cradlt  nrou  lu  HlllifT  aud  |nibl^>hrn." 

THE    MANCMBSTEK    EXAMINER. 
*  tf  ndoubbillf  tba  ttaatt  book  of  lta  blod  tbat  baa  |cl  baco  pRidaead, 
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lookctl  at  from  the  east,  b»t  merely  tlie  abrupt  desoent  to  Uie  StJie  valloy 
from  the  highlands  lying  west.  Tliey  are  a  contio nation  of  llio  wall 
which,  starting  in  the  Kondo  country  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nj'ossa, 
rana  down  the  whole  of  its  ehores,  and  forms  the  western  ealge  of  the 
tiongh  in  which  tho  lako  lies.  Following  the  watershed  for  a  day,  and 
then  travelling  north-west,  I  crossed  tho  track  of  Mr,  llontagu  Kerr  at 
the  village  of  Deuka  in  the  Angoni  coantry. 

The  ascent  to  tlio  watershed  is  through  very  pleasant  country,  well 
wooded,  and  with  plenty  of  water;  hut  when  the  top  is  renciied  trees 
disappear,  and  tho  gontio  slopes  on  the  western  siiio  are  bare  grusa. 
While  in  the  woodlands  I  saw  elepbunls,  and  after  entering  the  baro 
moor-like  country,  was  seldom  out  of  sight  of  game. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  coulhcru  portion  of  Angoni-land,  though 
calling  themselves  Augoui,  are  in  reality  Achewa  who  have  giveu  in 
their  sub  mis^on  to  the  Angoni  and  are  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  AH  tho 
larger  villages  have  headmen  from  Chikuse's  living  in  them.  Chikiiso 
is  the  king  of  the  Angoni  living  south  of  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Nyassa. 
Bis  own  kraal  is  situated  two  days'  jonnjoy  south  of  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  lake. 

On  August  31st,  during  the  night,  I  was  deserted  by  thirty-seven  of 
my  carriers,  which  compelled  me  to  leave  half  of  my  loads  in  an  Angoni 
village,  and  to  take  tho  chance  of  my  recovering  them  on  my  return. 

Tho  Rovnbwe  (or  Revugwe  as  in  Perthes'  map)  was  crossed  on  8op- 
tdmber  2tid,  a  little  Iwlow  where  the  Chore  joins  it.  It  is  a  str«am  of 
considerable  siite,  having  occasional  deep,  rocky  pools,  which  afford  a 
homo  to  a  few  hippopotami.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  lying 
north  of  Chiknso's  krual,  and  flows  into  the  Zambezi  near  Tete.  Even 
in  tlio  driest  season  it  always  has  a  good  volume  of  water,  and  in  tho 
riwns  must  even  here— far  up  its  course — be  a  large  stream.  Its  bed  is 
full  of  rocks,  worn  in  many  places  with  deep  holes  or  "  pots,"  Tb© 
width  where  I  crossed  was  about  20  yards. 

Seventeen  milts  north-west  from  where  I  left  the  Kovubwo  another 
stream  was  crossed,  of  about  the  same  size  and  character,  the  Lifidzi. 
The  sources  of  the  latter  are  among  the  mountains  west  of  Chikuse's, 
which  on  the  northern  aide  of  their  watershed  supply  the  head  waters 
of  the  Linlippe  river  (flowing  to  Lake  Nyassa). 

The  Diampwe  river,  marked  in  the  map  accompanying  Livingatone's 
last  jonmals,  cannot  rise  so  far  south-east  as  there  aliown. 

After  crossing  the  LiUdn,  a  few  more  8o^5alled  Angoni  villages  were 
passed,  and  then  commenced  the  uninhabiteil  belt  which  invariably  sur- 
rouuds  Angoni  country.  Wherever  these  people  have  settled  they  have 
driven  buck  the  original  inhabitants.  'Ihey  have  a  regular  war  season, 
commencing  about  Angust  (when  the  crops  have  all  been  collected,  and 
the  burning  of  tlie  grass  throughout  the  country  has  rendered  travelling 
easy),  and  ending  in  November,  vhcn  their  gardens  have  to  be  hoed  and 
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planted.  During  this  pcHoil  of  throe  to  four  months  they  travel  iii 
bauJH  throughout  tlie  aurTT>auil!iig  c«imtrie«,  hanylng  tho  wcnker  tiibeei 
anil  collcctinij tlavet.  Owiog  to  this,  thero  is  alwKj's  found  an  uniuhAbitod 
stretch  of  two  or  three  days'  journey  on  leaving  any  part  of  At)f;oni 
land.  They  always  live  in  the  high-lying  country,  mud  nro  rich  iu 
cattle,  while  trihes  living  near  the  Angoni  never  posaesa  nny. 

My  route  after  leaving  Eumchenka,  tho  last  Augoni  village,  five 
miles  west  of  the  Lifidzi  river,  was  nearly  duo  west. 

For  four  days  we  travelled  through  pleasantly  wooded  and  well 
watered  conntry,  having  an  undulating  ''ground  iloor,"  out  of  whioh 
rise  large  grauite  i>oaks  and  domes  in  every  dircotion.  All  dtis  country 
drains  south-west  to  the  Poinvi  river  whioh  nius  south  and  south-t;u8t 
throughout  the  Makanga  country,  and  joins  the  Revubwe  river, 

I  Snd  in  Perthes'  majis  a  river  c^led  the  Aroangwa  Puase,  the 
authority  for  whioh  is,  I  think,  Portuguese  The  Pomvi  rivor  where  I 
oroaecd  it  occupies  a  position  near  where  the  Posse  is  laid  down,  and  1 
therefore  eonclmie  that  it  is  the  same  river.  It  is,  howovor,  shown  (in 
Ferthce'  maps)  as  flowing  to  the  Linyi  river,  which  is  incorrect.  I 
made  careful  inquiries  and  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  Pomvi 
flows  through  the  Makanga  countiy  to  the  lievubwo  river. 

I  crossed  the  Pomvi  on  September  8th,  a  good  si/«d  stream  frequented 
by  hippopotamus.  From  here  the  country  gently  rises,  with  only 
occasional  p^ka,  for  ten  miles  to  the  west,  where  the  "  ground  level " 
abruptly  falls  some  400  or  500  feet,  and  tha  oharacter  of  the  country 
entirely  obaogos. 

Her*  ar«  first  met  the  indepeDdent  Aohewa  tribes,  who  at  this  their 
eastem  limit  are  under  a  cluof  named  Palankungu.  Their  houses  are 
built  high  up  in  almost  inaccessible  places  on  the  rocky  {)eak8  wherever 
water  is  within  reach.  They  ouly  descend  to  tho  valleys  for  tho  ciiltivn- 
tiOD  of  their  gardens,  and  live  in  constant  diead  of  the  Angoni  warriors. 
They  also*  plant  a  grain  called  mapira  ou  the  mountun  aides  where- 
ever  orevioes  in  tho  rocks  afford  a  holding  to  a  few  handfuls  of  earth. 
AVhen  they  descend  to  their  gardens  it  is  ouly  in  hu^  partiea ;  some  of 
the  men  keep  watch,  while  tho  others  and  the  women  do  the  work. 

After  leaving  Palankungu  wc  mot  with  great  scarcity  of  water.  The 
country  is  broken  and  covered  with  small  frngmeuls  of  ijuart^  and  stones ; 
tlie  beat  groat,  and  not  a  greeu  leaf  to  he  seen. 

On  leaving  Palankungu,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  retaining  the  remnant 
of  my  carriers.  They  were  all  Nyassa  and  Shiro  men,  who  aie  unaccus- 
tomed to  making  journeys  of  any  length,  and  are  quite  usetes*  nftor  a 
few  days'  travel  away  from  their  homes.  For  three  nights  I  had  to 
watch  all  night  to  prorent  desertion,  and  even  during  the  day  I  had  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out;  for  though  they  fenr  the  thought  of  running 
home  through  country  inhabited  by  other  trilwa,  yet  their  fear  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  come  if  they  stop  ia  far  greater. 
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0»  September  I2th  I  orOBsed  the  Ngwangwa  river  flowing  soutli,  sind 
crossed  it  agaiu  twice  on  tlio  IStli,  as  it  takes  a  bend  to  tlio  north  and 
back  again  to  the  sonth-weBt.  It  was  here  a  rocky  stroam  with  plonty 
of  exoellent  clear  water,  having  a  bod  about  15  yards  wide.  Liko  other 
rivers  throughout  this  country  it  is  evidently  eubject,  during  the  raiuB, 
to  hc-avy  flooda.  Its  general  course,  I  whs  told,  in  nearly  aouth  until  it 
juiuH  the  Liuyi  river  huiqo  40  miles  south. 

Fi'uQi  here  each  day  brought  us  into  hotter  and  drier  country.  The 
only  green  thiugs  wero  on  the  banks  of  the  few  streams  met  with. 
There  was  a  famine  throughout  the  countrj-,  and  after  leaving  Palau- 
kungii  we  were  unable  to  buy  any  food  whatever.  Fortunately,  game 
of  all  kinds  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Ngwangwa,  and  of  the  rivers 
we  passed  further  on  ;  and  I  was  abto  to  keep  all  supplied  with  meat 

On  Septombor  Uth  we  reached  the  Liuyi  river  which  was  hero  ran- 
Ding  onlya  little  south  of  west.  It  is  the  Leuia  crossed  by  Livingstone. 
At  the  point  where  wo  reached  it,  we  were,  aa  nearly  as  I  could  judge, 
some  -5  nailes,  as  the  crow  flies,  south-west  from  where  Livingstone 
reached  it.  It  ia  here  (on  tlie  upper  part  of  its  course)  a  rooky  stream 
rather  larger  than  the  Pomvi  or  Ngwangiva,  and  has  occasional  deep 
pools  &equented  by  hippopotamus.  (I.  subsequently  crossed  it  much 
lower  on  its  course,  whore  its  character  was  changed  to  a  wida  sandy 
river  flowing  through  plains.) 

At  this  point  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  my  men  any  further,  and 
decided  to  leave  most  of  them  and  nearly  all  my  remaining  loads  at  the 
town  of  a  chief  named  Kanguni,  a  day  south-west ;  and  then  to  push 
on  wifb  a  few  men  lightly  loaded.  I  shot  a  hippoiwtamus  in  the 
Linyi  river,  which  gave  all  a  good  supply  of  moat  for  flomo  days  to 
«om«. 

From  the  point  where  I  first  struck  the  river  I  went,  without  cross- 
ing it,  15  miles  south-west  to  Eangurn's.  He  lives,  like  all  the  Aohewa, 
high  up  on  a  rocky  moujitain,  aad  is  one  of  their  biggest  chiels. 

I  left  hero  most  of  my  men  and  loads,  and,  starting  again  on  Soptam- 
ber  18th,  with  a  small  party,  travelled  duo  west  H  miles  to  Tembwo, 
without  reaching  the  Liuyt  river  again.  Tumbwe  is  a  small  chief  who 
has  Iiis  village  on  the  extremo  summit  of  a  mountain  some  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  I  did  not  climb  up  to  his 
village  but  camped  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  new  the  rocky  hole  from 
which  the  people  obtain  their  water.  From  here  I  OTOrlooked,  to  the 
west,  a  great  stretch  of  apparently  dead  level  country,  with  only  one  or 
two  hills  rising  out  of  it  at  considerablo  distances  from  one  another. 
The  Liuyi  river  was  visible  as  a  thin  greou  lino  coming  from  the  nortlt- 
cast,  making  a  great  1>end  round  to  tho  south,  and  disappearing  to  the 
south-east.  I  hud  from  time  to  time  enquired  aa  to  the  whereabout  of 
Mano  which  is  marked  in  Perthes'  maps,  as  ft  town  on  tho  IJuyi ;  but  I 
here  found  that  Mano  is  the  name  of  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  west 
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of  tli«  Linj^i  riveTi  and  reftohing,  according  to  mformation  given  m«, 
altQOBt  to  the  Loangwa  rivi>r  to  tio  woet. 

The  Mauo  country,  I  was  told,  wob  bounded  on  the  south  by  tho 
8eng»  country ;  on  the  west,  by  tho  country  of  Tinde,  a  chief  on  the 
Loangwa  river ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Liuyi  rirer. 

The  Linyi,  where  I  again  struck  it  on  September  Idth,  ia  from  25  to 
30  miles  west  of  the  dotted  Uaes  given,  iu  Pei-Uies'  maps,  as  ita  supjxMed 
coarse.  It  is  hero  a  large  stream ;  but,  at  this  time  of  tlie  year,  has  only 
a  narrow  line  of  water  trickling  down  ita  eaody  bed.  The  actual  aand- 
bed  of  the  river  is  from  25  to  40  yards  wide,  between  low  banks ;  beyond 
these,  the  high  banks  (forming  in  flood  time  the  limits  uf  the  water)  ara 
in  8om«  places  80  to  100  yards  apart. 

Leaving  tho  Liuyi  river  before  daylight  on  September  20tb,  we  hod 
a  terrible  march  west,  some  40  miloe  to  a  riror  called  the  Kapocbi.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  get  any  information  as  to  tho  country  oven  one  day 
away,  and  I  was  not  aware  how  for  we  had  to  go  before  reaching  water 
again.  I  ineoched  the  Kapoohi  myself  at  sunset,  having  been  the  whole 
day  without  wat«r.  ily  men  dropped  in,  some  during  the  night,  and 
soma  not  until  noon  the  next  day,  much  exhauBtud  by  thirst  and  tho  great 
boat  I  have  experienced  no  heat  so  great  in  Africa  as  in  this  Mauo 
country.     There  is  no  dew. 

Tho  Eapochi  rivor  which  is  not  marked  in  any  maps,  bo  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Linyi,  but  has  no  running  water  in 
it  at  this  season.  Water  is,  however,  easily  got  by  digging  down  a  foot 
into  tho  sand.  Stopping  a  day  on  tho  river,  and  travelling  a  few  milus 
down  its  oourse,  I  found  largo  deep  pools,  with  many  orooodiles  nod 
hippopotami,  and  plenty  of  £sh. 

Another  waterless  etrotuh  of  ten  mtles  brought  us  to  a  high  rooky 
mountain,  inhabited  by  Achewa,  the  rotreat  of  a  chief  named  Undi.  Ha 
claims  Eanguni  and  I'alankungu  to  the  east  as  subjoct  to  him,  and  says 
his  ooontry  extends  to  tho  west  almost  to  tho  banks  of  tho  Loangwa 
river. 

Water  coUeots  in  one  op  two  places  among  tho  rocks  high  up  in  tho 
mountain,  and  afforxls  a  supply  throughout  the  dry  season. 

Endeavouring  to  get  on  west  from  Undi's,  I  learnt  that  at  this  timo 
of  year  there  was  no  .water  for  threo  long  days'  journey  ahead,  and  I 
could  get  no  men  as  guides.  Tho  famine  was  even  worse  here  than  ia 
tho  country  we  had  loft  bohiud.  Noar  Undi's  we  passed  several  dkeletouf, 
and  were  told  that  many  had  died  from  hunger.  I  oSTered  gifts  of  guns 
and  powder  to  any  who  would  accompany  us  to  the  west  for  three  days, 
and  this,  I  know,  would  tempt  thorn  if  it  were  possible,  but  I  could  get 
DO  one.  I  had  therefore  to  give  up  for  this  year  (1880)  my  journey 
further  west. 

Undi  is  oonatantly  visited  by  Arab  caravans  from  Nyasea,  as  he 
ooUoota  ooDsiderable  quantities  of  ivory.     He  formerly  Lived  in  the 
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country  to  tfao  north-«aet  of  hia  present  abode,  but  Sliding  hiiaself  too 
near  tlie  Angoni,  moved  back  n  few  ycure  ago. 

Leaviug  Undi's  on  Sept^mlieT  24tli,  I  Ktarte<]  on  my  return  journey, 
and  readied  the  SMro  Highlands  again  in  26  days.  On  returning,  I 
fihurtcned  (he  journey  eomdwhat  •  by  eating  off  two  comers  on  roy  old 
route.  Along  the  bnnks  of  the  Linyi,  Ngwangwa,  and  Kapochi  rivers 
there  arc  immenae  qimntitiea  of  game.  Aly  men  lived  entirely  on 
meat  for  throe  week§,  as  we  were  nuable  to  buy  any  food.  RhiaooeroB 
»re  Tery  plentiful  wast  of  the  Liuyi  river,  and  on  all  thr«e  rivera  I  shot 
el«ptiaste. 

I  was  unable  to  ascertaia  aoonmlely  whether  the  Kapochi  runB  to  tbo 
Liuyi,  or  straight  Eouth  to  th«  ZutubeKi.  Of  those  I  a^ked  some  said  one 
thiug,  some  the  other.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  rotis 
to  the  Zambezi  and  is  identical  with  the  Pajoat,  marked  as  entering  that 
river  some  30  to  40  niiles  above  where  the  Liuyi  enters  it. 

LiviDgstone,  in  the  "  Lust  Journals,"  mentions  several  places  do- 
tcribed  to  bim  as  lying  soutb-weet  of  his  route  from  Nyassa  to  the  upper 
Loanjjwft,  e.  g.  Zomba's,  Zulauyama  roountains,  Isaniangombe  mountains, 
Cliindunda  mountnins.t  &c.  I  passed  througli  the  positions  given  to 
some  of  theso,  but  oonld  not  hear  of  them.  Namea  change  f^uickly  in 
Africa,  places  being,  as  a  rule,  called  after  the  reigning  chief.  V^heu  he 
dies  there  is  a  new  name,  and  the  old  one  is  quickly  forgotten. 

Livingstone  also  speaks  of  gold.  Of  this  I  could  hoar  nothing.  It 
may  have  been  found  formerly,  but  at  the  present  time  nothing  is 
known  of  it  by  the  natives,  nor  did  I  find  any  truciis,  though  I  made  a 
carofnl  seardi. 

Undi  is  doubtless  the  chief  spoken  of  to  Livingstone  as  tJndi  U'senga 
(Cndi  in  Senga).  living  to  the  south-west  of  his  route.  His  (Undi's) 
same  is  knowo  afar ;  I  heard  of  him  before  leaving  the  Revubwe  valley. 
The  Aohewa  must  formerly  been  a  very  large  tribe.  They  are  the 
original  inhabilauts  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  contained 
(roughly)  between  the  Kirk  Mountains  on  the  east,  the  Loaugwa  on  the 
west,  and  the  Zambezi  on  the  south ;  their  northern  limit  being  about 
13' or  12=30' a.  lat. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Zulu  tribes  from  the  south  (called  the 
"  Angoni,"  "  Maviti,"  or  "Mnzitu  "),  the  Achewa  have  been  driven  ont 
of  all  the  best  country  back  into  the  hills,  where  they  lead  a  miserable 
existence,  harried  constantly  by  the  Angoni,  and  suffering  almost  every 
year  from  famine.  In  one  spot  only  have  the  Achewa  beon  able  to  hold 
their  own — at  Kasnngu,  some  four  days  west  of  Lake  Kyaesa.  This 
plaoe,  when  visited  Yiy  Livingstone,  was  a  largo  and  thriving  collection 
of  towns  under  a  powerful  chief  named  Miiasi.  I  was  there  in  1888,  and 
found  the  country  round  Kasungu  thickly  popnliited  by  Achewa  under 

•  Tbe  joumry  wast  oMupicd  from  Aiiguot  22nci  lo  Sc[)tcmbcr  22ii(L 

t  Cbindoudo  is  a  irord  meaiiiiig  "  a  luvo  wiltlerutes,"  or  "uninLsbiled  couDtrf." 
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A  oluefalao  called  Muasi,  but  iiot  Uie  ono  wlio  was  there  at  the  IJue  of 
Livingstoue's  visit.     Ue  bad  died. 

Tho  Achewa  langtwgo  is  Blmoat  identical  with  that  spokon  hy  tli9 
MagaDJa.  The  Achewa,  Atooga.  Aticiboka,  nud  Wnhcnga  tribes  are  all 
closely  allictl,  aud  evidently  come  from  the  eamo  stock. 


A  Visit  to  the  newlij  enieryed  Falcon  Island,  Tonga  Group, 
South  PaeiJK. 

By  J.  J.  LmTEB,  sr.A.,  n.M.S.  Egeria. 

On  Wednesday,  October  find,  1889,  ILM.S.  Egeria  left  Nuknalofft  (Tonga) 
to  visit  Falcon  Island.  It  lies  in  tlie  south-west  part  of  the  Tongnn 
group,  nearly  in  a  lino  between  the  high.ToIca&ic  islands  of  Tofooa,  and 
Eao  to  the  north,  and  Hongatonga  and  Hongnhapni  to  the  south. 
Tofooa  is  some  35  miles  away  and  is  seen  in  clear  weather  with  the  high 
oouioal  top  of  Eao,  3030  feet  high  according  to  the  chart,  looking  over 
the  middle  of  it,  as  thottgb  it  was  part  of  the  same  island.  Hongatonga 
and  Hougahapai,  two  romnantA  of  an  old  crater,  arc  nearly  always  visible, 
polo  purple  or  grey  with  distance,  15  miles  to  the  sonth. 

At  tlie  present  time  (October  1889)  the  islnnd  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts.  Ist.  The  remains  of  a  very  wido-bused  coniod  hill,  the  side  of 
which  slopes  gently  up,  at  an  angle  of  aboat  6°  to  the  highest  part  and 
then  ends  abruptly  in  a  cliff  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  soa  at  high 
water.  Captain  Oldham  informs  me  that  the  present  height  of  the 
island  b  163^  feet.  In  a  bird's-eye  view  the  outline  of  this  part  of  the 
ialand  is  a  nearly  symmetrical  oval — the  cliff  presenting  a  convexity 
to  the  sea,  and  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where  it  joins  the  level, 
a  convexity  iu  the  opposite  direction.   . 

2nd.  A  flat,  extending  away  from  the  base  of  the  hill  in  a  northerly 
direction.  This  is  about  10  to  12  feet  above  high  tide  level  and  is 
traversed  by  tide  ridges,  which  run  in  a  general  way  parallel  with  tho 
shore  of  the  flat  and  present  a  steep  side  towards  it,  and  a  moro  gradual 
slope  in  the  other  direction. 

Except  for  somo  few  seedling  plants  half>a-doz«ai  of  which  were 
found  daring  our  visiti  the  island  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  vegetation. 
It  is  just  a  bare  brown  heap  ofashes,  round  which  the  great  rollers  break 
and  sweep  up  the  black  shores  in  sheets  of  foam. 

The  structure  of  the  hill  is  seen  in  the  cliff  section.  It  is  oompoeod 
of  fine-grained,  dark  greenieh-grey  material,  arranged  in  strata.  Tho 
strata  are  marked  partly  by  slight  differences  in  colour  but  chiefly  by  tho 
salts,  some  white,  some  yellow,  which  have  crystallised  at  (he  surface, 
more  abnudantly  from  some  layers  than  others,  and  form  pale  bands. 
TIio  strata  are  thickest  in  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  and  thin  oat  as  it 
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beoomes  lower.  Toloanio  bombs  are  aoattered  orer  the  elope  of  the  hill. 
They  are  liu^eat  and  most  nnmeroiis  at  the  highest  part  There  are 
two  main  Tarieties  among  them:  one  a  dark  whitish-grey  stone  with 
white  crystals,  which  preaents  all  stages  of  the  Tesicnlar  stmotare ;  the 
other  a  coarse  conglomerate.  The  blooks  are  generally  roonded,  and 
some  of  them  present  a  spiral  twist  m  their  surface  ridges.  Though  so 
abundant  on  the  bill-side,  none  or  reiy  few  of  these  bombs  appear  in  the 
taae  of  the  diff — whioh  shows,  I  think,  Uiat  they  were  ejected  at  the 
close  of  the  eruption. 

The  flat  consists  of  the  same  material  as  the  hill,  except  that  there 
are  no  bombs  on  it,  and  the  very  finely  divided  elements  are  absent.  In 
the  lower  lying  parts  there  are  beds  of  very  fine  grey  mnd  which  has 
been  washed  down  by  rains. 

As  one  walks  over  the  hill-side  there  is  a  distinct  whiff  of  sulphur  in 
tiie  air,  and  the  distant  parts  ore  seen  through  a  vety  Hun  blue  haze. 

The  island  is  still  hot  beneath  the  sur&oe.  Two  pits  were  dug,  one 
near  the  tqi  of  the  slc^  and  one  on  the  flat,  and  the  heat  was  measured 
at  Buooeedve  depths. 

On  tiie  ilope  the  results  were  as  follows  :— 

TempentDM  in  shade  on  snr&oe      .,     74°  F. 

„  S  inobee  deep  in  mU  expgKd  to  Rm  ..    TJ-i" 
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740 
74-0 
76-5 
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77-5 
78-0 
80-5 
SS'O 
gS'5 
96-S 
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On  the  flat,  at  2  feet  depth,  the  thermometer  registered  85°,  and  at 
6  fbet  6  inches  it  registered  106  ■  5°. 

I  expeot  that  the  reason  why  the  temperature  at  corresponding  depths 
is  highOT  on  the  flat  than  on  the  hill  is,  that  the  fiat  is  permeated  by  sea- 
water  whioh  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide  and  assists  in  communioalang 
heat  to  the  parts  near  the  surfaoe.  In  a  depression  between  two  of  the 
tide  ridges  on  the  flat  there  is  a  pool  at  sea-level  in  which  the  water  is 
salt  and  rises  and  &lls  with  the  tide.  The  small  pebbles  in  the  bottom 
of  this  were  oolonred  red  with  iron.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  pool  was  113°  F.,  and  in  a  hole  dug  among  the 
pebbles  dose  by,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  1 21°  7. 
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At  one  place  on  tho  cliff  wore  ihree  small  jote  of  steam,  the  enrbM 
roTtod  oacb  vliitened  ivitb  dopoeited  salts. 

Landslips  aro  of  frequent  occurrence  along  tho  cliff,  ton  or  twdxa 
were  Ecen  in  one  ufternoon,  after  a  wst  day.  Tboy  occurred  at  the  timo 
of  high  water.  A  slicw  from  tlie  face  of  the  cliff  went  sliding  down,  with 
clouds  of  dust  and  steam — leaving  «  paler  ni^wly  exposed  surface,  and 
every  wave  ^rhich  broico  on  the  ireahly  fallen  liuap  caused  it  to  steam 
Again.  All  along  tlio  edge  of  the  cliff  above  there  are  critoica  mnuing 
parallel  ^ith  tho  edge  which  make  it  dangerous  to  approiioli. 

Two  yoong  ooco-nut  trees,  not  in  a  vciy  flourishing  condition,  are 
Mtablisbed  on  the  flat,  and  spooimeasofthreo  other  plants  were  obtained: 
one  legumiaouB ;  anotbor  possibly  a  seedling  candle-nut,  which  is  now 
in  a  flonriahiiig  condition  iu  Captain  Oldham's  cabin;  the  third  is  a 
grass.  There  were  several  dry  etraudod  fruits  on  the  flat:  Barrinytimia, 
Pandnnut,  and  others. 

The  only  bird  that  I  saw  was  a  sandpiper — I  tliinlc  AelitU  incana 
(GmeL) — which  flew  on  ahead  as  I  walked  along  the  shore.  A  small  moth 
was  the  only  other  living  thing  that  I  saw — but  the  black  sandy  shore 
was  horod  with  tho  vertical  burrows  of  some  creature. 

Three  small  pieces  of  coral  were  picked  up  on  tho  flat.  I  spout  ona 
afternoon  in  a  boat,  dragging  an  arrangement  of  hemp  swabs  over  the 
north-east  edge  of  the  bank  which  extends  some  diatauoe  out  to  sea  on 
the  northern  siclo  of  the  island.  There  is  a  depth  of  10-12  fatlioma  over 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  water  deepens  qiiiokty  nt  the  edge.  This 
was  with^uo  -Jew  of  bringing  up  coral  if  there  was  any  eBtablished 
there.  iTound  none— o  piece  of  seaweed  was  tlie  only  living  thing  that 
caioo  up. 

Thoro  is  a  considerable  shoal  area,  about  three  fathoms  in  depth  over 
tho  greater  port,  north  of  the  island — i.  e.  opposite  tho  highest  part  of  tho 
cliff.  When  the  wind  is  fresh  there  are  breakers  over  parte  of  this,  aud 
its  position  is  nearly  always  marked  by  a  patch  of  turbid  yellow  water. 
The  island  was  formed  by  a  volcanic  eruption  which  occurred  four 
years  ago.  It  was  visited  during  the  eruption  by  several  of  the  reeiilents 
in  Tonga,  who  all  say  that  the  centre  from  which  the  materials  were 
ejected  lay  entirely  on  one  side  of  tbe  heap  that  was  being  formed— and 
was  bonndod  on  that  ado  by  cliffs.  In  other  words,  the  materials  thrown 
out  were  all  carried  to  leeward  by  the  wind — or  at  least  enough  did  not 
fall  to  windward  to  form  a  mound  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  what  was  the  direction  of  tho  wind  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption,  but  judging  of  tbe  position  assigned  to  the  focus,  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  usual  east  to  south-east  tr&do. 

Accepting  this  evidence,  a  diagram  may  be  drawn  showing  tho 
relation  of  the  island  as  it  is  at  present,  to  the  original  formation  when 
the  eruption  ceased. 

The  area  oocupied  by  the  port  of  the  original  cone  which  has  been 
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Diagnm  to  ihofr  tlia  nliUgn  </{  falooo  bUnd  in  Oct.  13M  to  tha  oriflaal  [•bod  when  tht 
iruptloD  csucdia  1S35. 

1^;  Ihowmtre  of  eruption  :  efaa,  ipppoiiid  Dutlino  of  th«  origiful  inlaad  (188&).   o'tJ,  lh» 

lemnaDt  efit  in  Oct.  1339.   ee,  oullinc  of  the  flit  oitaDiliDg  friim  thi  tuM  oftbaooiM.  , 

Co&iiidering  Low  rapidly  tho  ialand  ia  being  carved  down  by  tho 
actios  of  the  waves,  it  is  evident  that  iu  a  few  yeara,  uolcea  a  froah 
Tolcariic  oatburst  ooonra,  it  will  have  entirely  disappeared  beneath  the 
garface  of  the  ocean.  Some  distance  fo  the  east  of  it  lie  two  islands, 
Nomuka-eki  and  ftlatigo,  which  have  since  been  visited  by  tho  Egeria. 
They  are  formed  by  stratified  volcanic  material  deposited  under  water, 
and  are  now  Burroiinilod  by  broad  eoml  reefs.*  In  them  we  may  read  tlie 
possible  future  history  of  Falcon  Island — or  if  no  olevation  takes  place, 
the  voloaido  stones  and  debris  will  give  a  resting-plaoe  to  a  host  of  marine 
animals  and  plants ;  banks  of  the  shoUs  of  Fgramiuifora,  Ptoropods,  and 
other  pelade  organismB  will  accumulate  in  sheltered  plitoes ;  coral  reefs 
will  grow  and  reach  the  sorfaoo,  sandbanks  may  be  formed  to  which  tho 
seeds  of  oooo-nuta,  Barrin^timia,  Sesevola,  and  Toarne/ortia,  and  other 
shore-loving  plants  will  be  drifted  by  the  wavoa,  and  another  green 
island  bo  added  to  these  summer  seas. 

*  Then  itUnda  bavo  tppueDtly  been  elerated  before  an^  MnBidcnbIs  tbieknuu  of 
coral  greji  oa  tbem,  u  I  vm  unable  tu  flnil  anj  trace  of  a  nUed  roof  oa  cither. 
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The  Rutaian  Expedition  to  Central  Asia  under  Colonel  Pievttoff, 

Yahkasp  to  Nu. 

The  following  ia  a  oontiuoation"  of  Lieut.  Itoboroveliy's  letters  on  tlio 
progresa  of  IMb  expedition,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  journey  mado 
from  Nia,  iu  tlio  autuiun,f  to  reconnoilr©  the  ['iLHSba  acroas  the  lofty 
xaiige  which  bounds  the  plateau  of  Tibet  in  this  direc-tiun : — 

We  reached  Khoton  Se[it«ml)cr  22ud,  and  reinaineil  there  until  the  S3th, 
lOeeupied  in  rep1eDi«hing  our  Mock  of  jiroviaionfi.    Prom  KhoUn  no  (bllowcd  our 

aer  route  (1885)  through  Kiiia  and  Keria  to  Nia.  The  weallier  waa  wann  all 
thcwny ;  onlj-at  nigbt  sometimes  there  were  slight  frosid,  so  thai  the  leaves  turned 
Tiaibly  yvllow  and  begin  to  fall.  Hure  And  there  in  tbo  oases  were  fields  of  imcut 
tnaize,  but  nli  other  corn  crops  were  rupvd,  and  fruits,  excepting  apples,  prats,  aud 
graj>e«,  gathered.  Melons  nud  water-melona  were  offered  us  lu  Hbundance.  Thoro 
Rere  no  strong  winds,  but  thick  diut  bung  in  cloudi  all  ihu  tiuiv,  and  bid  from  our 
Tiew,  aa  with  a  curtnin,  the  snowy  "  Rujsian  "  rongo  streichiof;  parallpl  to  our  road 
'  St  a  diatnnoe  of  ftom  10  U>  25  miles,  witb  the  uakuown  ]«rlions  of  NurQi-weit 
Tibet  behind  it, 

SIa  was  reached  October  IQtb,  and  on  the  2Tth  PievtsofT,  EozIcDr,  Bogdanovitcb, 
uid  1,  with  three  Coesacka  and  an  inlorgTetcr,  with  fire  losidcd  camels,  starUxi  (or 
tha  mountains  to  the  »oiilh-eu>t  of  Nia  to  the  tomb  of  Mnniljilik-ivhaniim,  to 
reconnoitre  the  passes  In  lliia  neighbourhood.  The  baggage  of  the  expedition  and 
the  rest  of  the  pcuple,  under  command  of  non-comuiissioocd  officer  Beaionoff, 
remained  bivouacked  at  Nia,  whiUt  the  camels,  with  four  men  to  guard  them,  vrcte 
sent  12  Torsta  down  the  rirer  to  ihe  best  posliirea, 

We  followed  the  old  route  of  1885  for  a  dislauce  of  100  miles  lo  the  Boulh-<ast 
and  cast  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mouotaiup,  and  then  struck  off  south  and 
Eouth-wcst  to  a  place  called  Kara-Sai,  whence  Ihc  rood  runs  to  the  local  place  of 
pilgrimage,  the  tomb  of  Momijilik-Khauom.  We  reached  Kara-Sai  November  1st, 
meeting  on  the  road  a  [*tty  of  Chinese  on  their  way  from  that  j>laoc,  where,  as  we  ■ 
afterwards  Uarnt,  they  had  oummittod  excesses  on  pretence  of  collecting  what  they 
called  an  "adjutant  tax."  'iliese  taxes  and  duties,  with  moat  varied  and  often 
ridiculous  names,  arc  very  numerous  hero;  hardly  ten  days  pass  but  what  some 
ragged  Chinese  make  their  spiwarauce  in  the  village,  and  iu  the  uame  of  the  autho- 
ritiea  demand  money,  caltie,  and  local  products,  beating  aud  ill-treating  the 
tDhabJtnsta  at  will,  until,  having  got  a!I  they  can,  they  go  off  lo  remew  their  misdoidi 
elsewhere.  Who  they  are  no  one  eiaclly  knows,  but  they  always  axsumo  lofty 
titles,  little  consDiting  with  their  appearance  or  conduct.  The  natives,  harried  aud 
misused  to  the  last  degree,  dare  nol,  ncvcrthelcsf,  ofTerany  op]>osition  to  the  shame It^ it 
impudence  of  these  robbers,  auJ  BurroodiT  whatever  thi'y  are  not  lucky  enough  lo 
concoaL  In  all  probability  Ihesauomndsari'simplyaoldicrB  who  have  descrl«d,  or  been 
digcharged  by  their  aupetiora  on  cansidaration  of  a  large  share  in  their  ill-gotten 
booty. 

Kara-Sat  occupies  a  space  on  Ihe  lower  slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  Hw 
tamo  name.  The  Vegetation,  fairly  luxuriant,  covering  ibe  gtouod,  affords  good 
paitaro  for  cattle,  and  attracts  the  khoichi  (ahepherds)  with  numeroua  docks  of 
sheep.    The  most  prevalent  plauls  are  the  Ar<emitia,  beloved  of  sheep ;  a  Etinlia— 

•   I«fa  'Proceediuga  R.  G.  8,,'  cniie.  p.  la, 
t  Ibid.,  p.  98. 
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probablj  E.  ceratcidet — a  thick  branched  Bbrub  some  five  feet  hlgb ;  a  tansj ;  Sfalin 
aurea;  and  an  aspiiTagai  coveted  with  red  berries.  The  litiiel  gnana  are  Latiagrottis 
tplendeni;  a  epeciea  of  Stipa,  cow  nearl;  all  devoured  b;  the  sheep;  a  Lolium  ; 
and,  on  the  river,  ffedynnrum ;  and  tamariak  scattered  amongst  the  Tocka. 

Amongst  llie  bushes  fiit,  with  melodioas  piping,  tiny  titmice  {LeplopcecUt 
Bopiice),  pUjlngand  cha«iig  one  another ;  the  black-browed  hedge-sparrows  ( Jccfnhir 
montandlui)  call  to  each  other ;  the  jajs  chatter  gailj  (Podoeti  Eendtnmi  and 
P.  Biddvlphi),  and  mn  out  on  the  sand-heaps  to  gaze  curioualj  at  the  traveller. 
Overhead,  Socks  of  SyrrhapUt  ptmnto^fu  pan  noisily  every  few  moments,  and  dis- 
appear from  view.  The  kings  of  the  feathered  tribe,  gryphons  [Qypt  himalayeniis, 
VuUnrmonae/itu)  and  the  bearded  vulture  {Hipaitus  harhatia)  fioat  circling  high  in 
air,  and  thence,  with  keen  eyes,  search  out  their  prey ;  paying  close  attention  to  the 
movements  of  the  ravens,  for  vrhere  the  latter  busily  congregate  there  Is  pretty 
Bure  to  be  food  for  the  vulture.  When  the  Utter  swoops  down,  the  ravens  yield  the 
giant  (his  wings  measnre  IDS  Inches  across)  the  first  place  at  the  feast,  and  be 
becomes  master  of  the  carrion.  If  there  happen  to  be  several  vultures,  they  by  no 
means  divide  the  spoil  in  peace,  but  engage  in  battles,  the  seriousness  of  which  Is 
evidenced  by  the  clouds  of  feathers  and  down  that  float  in  the  air.  These  struggles, 
however,  do  not  end  fatally;  the  weaker  soon  give  way,  and  retreat  to  join  the 
ravens  in  the  second  line,  and  wait  with  what  patience  they  can  till  the  victors  are 
glutted.  Then  comes  their  turn,  and  the  poor  ravens  who  found  the  booty  get 
nothing  bat  the  scraps.  Under  the  shade  of  the  Eurotia  numbers  of  rodents  dwell 
in  their  holes  borrowed  amongst  the  roots  of  that  shrub.  Timid  bares  glance 
through  the  bushes,  starting  up  often  from  under  the  very  feet  of  the  horses.  They 
fail  victims  to  the  hungry  foxes,  who  seem  to  hunt  nearly  every  living  thing  here, 
not  despising  even  the  lizards — of  which,  though  it  was  November,  I  found  two 
species  (^Erimiat  and  Phrynoctphtdui),  though  what  they  feed  on  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  for  we  saw  no  insects  of  any  sort  at  the  time. 

The  mouths  of  the  Kara-Sal  defile  sheltered  some  wretched  huta  and  still  more 
wretched  caves  belonging  to  the  shepherds.  Here  they  live  through  the  summer, 
and  besides  pasturing  their  sheep  sow  a  little  barley  in  some  Gelds  close  by,  watered 
by  conduits  from  the  rivulet  running  through  the  defile.  These  shepherds  aro 
generally  hired  labourere ;  they  live  in  families,  the  wives  and  children  helping  the 
men  in  their  occnpatlons,  and  following  the  sheep  along  the  mountains  with 
the  same  astonishli^  agility.  The  masters,  chiefly  andijanl  (from  Ferganah}, 
Chinese  or  Bossian  subjects,  trade  in  the  towns  or  carry  on  commerce  of  various 
kinds,  some  not  very  laadable— nsnry,  the  buying  of  gold  st«len  at  the  mines,  &o. 
They  make  unexpected  ruds  into  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
nnmcrous  flocks,  gathering  wool,  the  greater  part  of  which  goes  eventually  to  Russia 
with  other  products,  and  at  little  personal  trouble  they  make  very  considerable  profit. 

Having  passed  the  night  at  Eara-Sai,  and  secured  the  services  of  an  experienced 
guide,  we  entered  the  mountains  to  the  south,  through  the  defile,  the  sides  of 
which,  in  one  place,  were  so  neat  ti^ether  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  abundant 
summer  waters  of  the  stream,  and  create  a  dark  gorge,  which  soon,  however,  opened 
out  into  a  wide  and  smiling  valley,  with  clear  springs  bubbling  freshly  from  the 
ground,  and  sloping  sides  overgrown  with  Altai  oats  (^ctCtica  oltaica),  and  Stipa, 
wild  wheat  (TWtuum),  Lalium,  Artemiiia,  Eurotia,  Irii,  Cat^ana,  lettuce 
(Xocfuca),  tansy  (Tanacefum),  Clematis,  &c.  On  the  northern  slopes  are  small 
patches  of  an  Androiact,  which  fiowera  very  beautifully  in  spring.  Besides 
these,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  up  to  a  considerable  height,  golden  bushes 
of  I/uiagroilu  tplendeTii,  reaching  sometimes  a  height  of  12,000  feet,  and  the 
loud  and  resonant  voices  of  the  mounts  thought  (^Fr/rrhocoraa  olpinut  and 
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fV«^in^rBCTiIu4)allcniale  with  the  cluck  of  the  partridges  which  ruu  clnttcrmg 
uphill  ftirajr  from  man,  and  mmd  vhowtim  of  amnll  stones  down  na  tfaey  gii,  Willi 
■uch  an  abuodanco  of  aciimal  aud  vcguUblu  life,  this  defilu  must  be  very  atlntctivo 
in  Hiimmcr — now,  liowover,  winlcf  had  alroidy  laid  his  chilling  hand  upwi  it ;  tha 
brawling  livnlot  was  frvizeo,  thi-  vvgvtatiou  tiad  grown  yellow  and  dead  till  naxt 
spring,  the  joyous  fvalhcrcd  choir  hod  flown  off  to  warmer  and  more  lioapitsble 
climes ;  ibe  noisy  mamiols  ^Arclomy»  htibac)  ever  runniau;  ftom  hole  lo  hole,  had 
euiik  into  their  winter  sleqi  at  the  extremities  of  their  inncccssiblo  dwellings. 

Pour  miles  from  the  pntrance  the  gorge  divided  into  two  branches,  one  rnnuiug 
DOrth-eadl,  tbe  other,  nearly  o[>po8ite,  to  the  sontb-weaU  We  followed  the  latter, 
climbing  a  [;ra(Jual  transverf^  stupe,  covered  with  herbage,  and  came  to  a  low  i«s8, 
beyond  which  wo  descendBd  through  A  rocky  procipitona  bed  of  a  rimlet,  runuini;  in 
a  westerly  direction  and  fulling  icto  Iho  river  Tolan-Khodja.  Wo  soon  sttuck  across 
another  transverse  ridge  to  tbe  ceit  pn*a,  there  being  no  difficulty  in  the  aacout 
over  a  road  laid  :n  a  sol't  soil  of  lias  and  land.  From  the  top  of  this  pass  we 
saw  B  fine  panorama  of  mountains  in  unending  maascH,  heaped  in  confuaoD,  on  our 
left.  Dno  nonlh  ran  tbe  valley,  bounded  by  tbe  black  wall  of  tba  TJun-Tog  range, 
covered  with  fresh  snnw,  the  flat  bed  of  the  valley  being  cut  by  the  great  zigutgs  of 
Ibe  river  Moudjilik-Ebanum-Su.  South-west  beyond  the  lioriaou  stretched  the 
valley  8arilc-Tu3t,  furrowed  by  the  deep  cuttinga  of  the  rivet  Toluu-Khodja,  and 
benudcd  on  the  left  by  the  range  Usu-Tag,  a  spur  of  which,  stretching  towarda  the 
point  of  vision,  divides  it  from  its  utiglibour.  The  sputa  of  the  Usn-Tag  are  of 
gentle  slope  and  covered  with  luiuiiant  vegetation.  To  the  right  of  Sarik-Tuz  rises 
the  range  Astuin-Tag,  steep  and  bare,  eieept  at  tbe  very  fuut,  but  furniabing,  like 
Usu-Tag,  an  abundance  of  springs  and  streams.  It  alrelehea  far  to  the  south* 
west  and  then  seems  to  mn  prccipitatoljr  (we  found  afterwards  that  it  turned 
to  the  west).  Straight  in  front  to  the  west  thia  range  la  riven  by  the  foaming 
waters  of  the  Tolan-Khodja,  here  rushing  through  a  deep  and  precipitous  gorge. 

The  descent  from  Ibis  pass  is  gradual  and  soft.  Below  stands  the  but  whera 
dwells  the  bead  {niest  of  tbe  tcmb,  aud  some  dwellings  dug  out  iu  tbe  earth, 
beyond  which  we  came  down  to  the  channel  of  the  Moddjilik-Khanum-Su, 
Tunninft  between  banks  of  conglomerate,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  jiass  cauia 
to  a  small  plain  washed  out  in  the  soft  alluvia  by  another  river  wbtcb  debouches 
hert,  aud  by  many  spriuga  bnhbliiig  out  In  the  plain  ilaclf.  The  mountains  coming 
down  to  the  river  from  the  right,  bound  it  with  a  precipitous  wall  of  limestone, 
whence,  at  a  height  of  from  40-50  feet,  jet  numerous  little  springs,  which,  frozen 
Into  icicles,  form  a  beautiful  fringe  of  dazzling  whitenoie,  from  the  ends  of  whioh 
blldropsthat  glitten  many-coloured  in  the  sunlight.  Sometimes  the  icicle*, thawing, 
fall  with  a  rattle  down  the  clIITs,  frightening  the  mountain  choughs,  that  Sy  off 
Wtl  loud  cries.  Above  the  springs  higher  up  on  the  slopes  are  njany  slicks  fixed 
Into  tbe  ground  and  adorned  with  oolmired  rage,  bunches  of  hatr  and  laib  of  the  wild 
yak.  This  is  the  plain  calitd  "  Mazar-MomijiUk-Khsnum,"  after  a  saint  of  whom 
the  following  kgend  is  relalc<l : — A  very  long  time  ago,  when  (leoplo  in  Kashgaria 
were  not  yet  all  Mussulmans,  and  the  latter  were  persecuted  by  the  inCdels,  thera 
lived  in  ^ia  oeigbbourbood  a  holy  family,  come  from  Mecca,  and  consisting  of  Iho 
Imanm  Djaffcr-Sndik,  bia  wife  Ailulan-Khanum,  and  their  daughter  Moudjilik 
Kbanum,  a  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  iafidola  persecuted  the  family  till  it 
was  driven  to  separate  j  the  Iraaum  entered  the  desert  aud  there  perished  near  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  Nia,  scvouly  miles  from  Ihc  oasis— his  tomb,  etill  eitant 
thoiQ,  is  •peclally  vcnorated  by  Muasulnians,  and  "attracts  crowds  of  pilgrims.  The 
mother  and  daughter  ficd  to  the  nionntiinR,  but  Iht  Infidels  followed  them,  aud  when 
already  close  op  with  the  fugitives,  Moudjilik  prayed  to  Cod  iac  help,  nut  wisbii^ 
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tc  fall  IdIo  their  hftndii.  Hor  pniyor  wm  hwii ;  the  earth  opcneJ,  aud  swallowed  the 
unhappy  lufil'len,  but  closed  iigiuQ  upon  her  long  plnit  of  hnir,  which  is  still  visible 
At  this  Any,  though  ao  oitv  but  the  heud  luullah,  who  pcrfgrms  service  here  once  ft 
year,  ia  allowed  to  go  near  ncd  inspect  it.  The  spot  is  marked  by  the  sticks  ofna- 
jueiited  witli  hiLir,  nod  tho  spriuga  gushing  downwnrds  iitu  tho  tents  of  Mondjilik- 
Ebauum.  Her  mother  Ailnlaa  perished  sis  Diili'a  further  to  tlie  soiitb,  and  the 
memory  of  her  dmth  in  likewise  pcrpctuntcd  by  sticks  mid  tearful  streams  rutling  from 
the  cliff  into  a  riv^r  called  the  AltulaD-Ghanuni-Sii,  an  affluent  of  the  river  TohKid* 
Khodja  or  Siuik-Tui-Su,  as  it  is  calM  towards  its  Bouroe,  Over  agaiust  Maxnr 
Mondjilik-Khnnum  ia  a  resting  house  for  pilpHms,  built  of  great  blochsof  clay,  with 
a  very  small  courtyard  swroondcd  by  a  wall  of  the  anme ;  t!ie  entrance  is  adorned 
with  tults  of  hair  and  yak  tails;  the  roc>f  of  (he  MMlied  ia  omamenled  wiili  harna  of 
the  Kundjuinain  (Ovis  Nahoer)  and  domestic  ahccp.  We  pitched  our  lent  (yOMi'f) 
in  the  yard  and  put  oitr  mcu  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  C)ie  house. 

On  tho  Srd  Nuvembt-r  we  decided  to  continue  our  journey,  and  spent  the  whole 
day  in  making  enquiries  of  the  local  sliepherda  as  to  the  countiy  before  us.  On  the 
4th,  At  7)  a.m.,  RoEloff,  Di^danoTitcb,  and  I,  with  an  interpreter,  a  Oossuk,  and  a 
guide,  set  out  to  recounoitic  our  further  route.  The  road  ledat  first  tipagenlJe 
dope  to  a  not  very  high  pnss,  from  tho  summit  of  which  we  could  sec,  trendicgaway 
to  tho  Houlh-west,  tho  valley  of  Sarik-Tii«,  through  which  we  were  to  ride,  in  order 
to  make  siiro  of  tho  practicability  of  the  region,  for  a  distance  of  some  GO  miles. 
Beyond  that,  Bccording  to  the  information  we  hod  gathered,  there  were  no  local  diffi- 
culties to  be  euconnlercd,  the  worst  places  being,  within  this  distance,  in  descending 
and  ascending  tlie  st^ep  baoka  of  the  Sarik-Tux  river  and  its  aiBuents,  by  which 
the  valley  was  deeply  furrowed.  I'he  descent  from  the  pass  is  soft  and  gentle, 
the  ground  being  coveted  with  wormwood  iArCemUiay,  Eurotiii,  Altai  oats  (h'tHluoa 
allaiea),  iris  (irit),  with  caragana  hero  and  there,  and  also  Seaumuria  Ausft- 
garita.  After  seven  miles  we  came  to  the  river  Aitnlan-Klianum,  erosaiag  "ur 
Tond  In  a  deep  wide  channel.  This  river  lias  its  fources  in  the  mountain  Urn-Tag, 
and  gathering  many  abundant  Bpriugs  in  the  way,  Hows  west  to  the  Sarik-Tus-Su, 
which  it  joins  nearly  opjiosite  tho  point  ivberc.  the  latter  burets,  foaming  and  roaring 
by  a  narrow  g<~'rg<.\  through  tho  ridge  A&tik.Tsg.  The  Aitulan-Khanum-Su  dividing 
into  several  channels  in  its  wide  stony  bed,  forms  little  islands  overgrown  with 
Myricaria,  a  few  reedg  iPhragmi!r»  eouiniunw),  certain  kinds  of  grass,  and  amongst 
them  single  sjiecimens  of  hawkwted  llUulgatium  ttsCariciini'),  and  nearer  its  bonks 
Xilraria  Schoberi,  Htnumnria  kaahgarica,  and  caragani, 

Thres  miles  beyond  the  Aitulan.Ehannm-Su  wo  climbed  down  by  a  stcop  (ttth 
to  the  bed  of  the  Sarik-lVii-Su,  of  which  in  this  part  the  general  features  rosemble 
those  of  the  Aitnlan — the  name  pebbly  bed  over  which  the  river  rushed  out  between 
the  same  cliCfa  of  conglomerate,  covereJ  with  like  vegetation.  Near  the  ford 
were  some  tiat  simces  used  as  arable  land,  sown  in  summer  by  the  local  shepherds 
with  bailey.  The  ascent  from  tho  rivor-bi'd  is  rendered  somewhat  diSicuIt  by  ils 
steepness  and  the  jutting  crags  of  conglomerate,  hut  presents  no  serious  impediment, 
and  can  be  made  quiic  convcidont  by  the  forces  of  the  eipedilion. 

The  roail  now  followed  the  left  bunk  ot  the  Sarik*Tu»-Su  through  an  upper  valley, 
BUmclimcs  bending  tonnrds  tho  mountains  and  along  their  lower  slopea.  There  are 
no  steep  ascents  or  descents,  but  many  springs  of  water  Sowing  ftom  tho  txviaos  of 
the  Astik-Tag. 

Wc  travelled  thns  without  difficulty  for  IS  miles,  and  halted  where  some  shep- 
herds bad  hollowed  oat  two  earth  huts.  They  call  the  place  Sarik-Tuzin-aiagi 
It  is  convenient  for  their  sheep,  having  good  pasture,  Tiie  shepherds  gave  up  one  ot 
the  hiiFs  to  ti>,  and  we  disposed  oanielves  in  it  with  seme  dilBculty,  owing  to  Ha 
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st  liimensioM  j  (he  gr; At««t  djnmelerof  tlie  circular  floor  wm  only  eight  feet  and 
the  height  of  thn  flrcheil  roof  6  feel,  Tbe  nniount  uf  air  in  ihu  hul  xcaa  cot  BiifKciont 
for  ftvo  men,  aod  we  nl!  woke  up  ia  the  tniildlo  ot  th«  night  nenriy  cihaiwte'l  from 
ibo  fcelins  of  sufT.Kaaon.  After  ihls  we  could  deep  no  more.  Townrils  daitn  there 
ftrofo  a  atruog  £Oiilh-west  gitle,  drtriog  up  cloads  c^  diut.  Swallowing  tlic  itock  of 
quinine  wo  lind  with  us,  ami  «'»iting  juiit  till  wo  hnil  drunk  tra,  we  set  forwftri}, 
notwillietaniling  our  illness  and  the  Iwd  nealbor.  It  wM  \«iy  ba>l  poing ;  the  gust* 
of  wind  were  eametimes  so  airoag  thfti  one  oould  b&rdl7  kenp  can't  bulanoe  on  liorw* 
bich,  and  we  bad  to  go  with  our  eve*  ncArly  shut  to  save  tiicm  from  tiie  drifting 
aawi.  The  rocul  lay  along  the  odgo  of  the  Asllk-Tng  by  (lie  loft  bank  of  ilie  Sarik- 
Tai-Sn.  Ia  the  firat  eight  milea  wo  crossed  six  deep  gu!lies  running  from  tlM  dcGlea 
of  the  ,Aallk-Tng  to  the  Ssrih,  all  which  cioi&ingn,  though  not  extremely  steop, 
requiring  to  bo  improvud  an  Snr  as  our  means  wotild  allow ;  all  havu  high  walls  of 
conglomerate,  and,  running  ortr  pebbly  bed*,  smalt  streams  that  arc  novnrthclcM 
Twponubk  for  these  mighiy  farrowing*.  By  tho  la*!,  which  was  dry,  we  turned 
down  to  the  8aiik*Tiiz-8u,  coming  out  opposito  where  the  river  Turlili-Su  flows  into 
it  from  the  UwTag  Mountains,  a  fairly  full  river,  which  has  likowise  In  iU  oonrse 
washed  out  a  deep  corridor  in  the  couglouerste.  Near  its  sourau  oalt  is  obtained 
from  [mns  of  considcmbtc  ilie. 

Wc  rodo  along  tho  b^^d  of  the  Sarlk-Tus-Sa  nearly  three  miles,  aduiirins  lh« 
varied  forms  of  its  high  bnnk^,  now  taking  the  slinpu  of  some  niinrd  oastle,  now 
showing  cupolas,  now  simply  sfjear^,  nil  due  to  the  wntcr  rushing  From  the  monnlains. 
Baviog  ridden  three  milts  "e  turiie<l  up  a  gtilly  entering  from  tho  ri^ht,  aud  climbed 
up  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vailik  Gorgo.  Altogether  wo  hod  done  11  miles,  and 
were  gbid  to  halt,  for  the  storm  continued  all  tbe  way  with  undiminished  force,  and 
made  our  sick  condiiion  worse. 

The  mountains  Astik-Ta^  diverge  (lightly  to  tbe  north-n-est,  while  the  Oia-Tag 
maintaiits  it«  eouih-wcsl  direction;  tho  lint  plain  in  front  strctchea  beyond  tho 
borixon,  and  no  more  [iosbps  wcro  to  bo  seen.  Tho  vegetation  was  scanty.  From 
the  shepherds  we  loirut  that  following  tKe  ridgu  of  the  Astlk-Tag  one  comes  oa 
tbe  sl»tb  day  to  the  »ource  of  the  Keria  river,  the  first  three  days  btiug  through  a 
region  where  in  winter  there  is  neither  grass  nor  water,  'i'hc  Astik-l'og  is  crowned 
by  several  peaks  riling  above  the  line  of  per|>eluBt  snow.  South-wttst  aluug  the  Uzu- 
I'ag  three  days' journey  brings  ns  to  a  wide  and  bouudless  plain  utretchingBoulh-cosl 
aud  east,  there  being  in  thoee  directions,  according  to  the  shepherds,  no  monntains 
for  a  very  great  distance.  Iho  natives  cwuld  give  us  no  mure  deliiled  information, 
0",  being  all  shepherds,  thry  cannot  leave  their  flocks,  and  only  icam  a  litllo  about 
the  country  from  passing  gotd-seokers  who  follow  (heir  occupations  on  the  tableland. 
Thcte  people  go  perhaps  very  far,  hut  one  only  meets  thorn  on  the  way  in  May  and 
Jane.  We  shall  have  to  seek  further  information  from  them,  and  must  endeavour 
to  find  a  good  guide. 

This  ride  of  ours  has  proved  that  we  can  riacli  the  plateau  of  Tibet  quite  well 
with  a  caravan  by  way  of  the  skirl  of  the  Kusaian  range.  Wc  can  only  penotrato 
the  heart  of  tho  country  after  fresh  and  frequent  ri'coofiaissanccs,  for  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  &nd  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  far-away  places  when  there  are  no 
inhabitants. 

Neit  day  (November  7th)  wo  startfld  on  our  return,  and  tlie  8lh  reached  Maxar* 
Uondjilik-Kluuium,  where  I'levtsofT awaited  us;  tbo  9th  we  spent  here, and  the  10th 
starlod  by  our  old  route  for  N'ia,  which  wo  reached  the  ITib.  Ilere  wo  set  to  work 
to  adapt  one  ot  tbe  hunnts  for  our  winter  quarters,  as  I'levtiolT,  having  made  sure 
oi  a  oODTcnient  way  to  enter  Tibet,  decidod  to  winter  in  Nia.  Wo  made  a  window 
out  of  alico,  bang  the  walls  with  re«d  miittiqg,  carpeted  Ihu  tloor  with  felt,  and 
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thus  made  a  fairly  tight  and  warm  lodging,  caasiatiiig  of  three  dwelling  loatas,  the 
dinii^;  room,  Iw^gage  room,  and  a  large  one  for  the  men ;  also  bath-ioom  and 
kitchen.  We  took  up  our  quarters  here  the  24th  November,  and  began  a  regular 
settled  life.  Here  we  shall  graduallj  prepare  foe  out  summer  escursion  to  Tibet, 
upon  which  we  shall  start  at  the  end  of  April  by  wa;  of  our  newly-fonnd  pass.  In 
February  I  intend  to  drive  to  Cherchea  by  a  new  lower  road,  and  from  Cherchen  np 
by  the  river  of  that  name  to  Frqevalsky's  route  of  1864,  which  I  shall  join  by  leading 
In  this  direction  with  our  winter  station,  Nis,  This  will  take  about  two  months, 
80  that  I  aball  get  back  jost  in  time  for  the  expedition  to  Tibet  We  shall  spend 
the  whole  summer  in  Tibet,  and  in  antunui  disperse  each  his  own  way.  The  sdentific 
work  of  the  expedition  has  gone  on,  and  does  still,  without  interruption.  PicTtsoff 
levelled  all  the  way  and  made  astronomical  observations ;  here  at  our  wioter  quarters 
it  is  intended  to  establish  a  tempnary  meteorological  station.  Koskiff  and  Telesheff 
have  made  an  interesting  collection  of  birds,  and  are  studying  those  that  winter  here. 
Hyownbotanical  collections  this  year  surpass  my  expectations;  I  obtained  430species 
during  the  summer,  with  a  vast  number  of  specimens.  Out  former  passage  through 
Kashgaria  gave  only  240,  I  am  now  collecting  seeds.  I  have  also  obtained  some 
1500  specimens  of  insects,  and  the  collection  of  liaards  and  snakes  grows  steadily  in 
number  of  species  and  specimens.  Bogdanovitcb  made  several  geological  escuraions 
in  the  cotirse  of  the  summer,  and  brought  back  many  specimens  from  the  mountains. 
Our  forthcoming  visit  to  Tibet  promises,  besides  other  results,  much  that  ia  new 
and  iDterestiDg  to  geography. 

OafiiB  Nu,  23lh  Nov.,  1889. 
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A  Proposed  A&tarctio!  Expedition. — Baron  Nordenskjold  has  brought 
before  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Scienoea  the  subject  of  an  expedition  for 
Antaiotio  exploration.  It  will  be  remembeied  that  a  similar  projectwaa 
on  foot  in  1887,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Oovemment  of  Victoria,  bnt  it 
full  through  because  the  British  Government  did  not  see  their  way  to 
snpport  it.  Baron  Nordenskjold  a  few  weeks  ago  received  a  commnnioa- 
tion  from  Baron  von  Uneller,  intimating  that  if  a  joint  Australian  and 
Swedish  expedition  conld  ho  arranged,  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Australasia  would  contribute  6000/.  Boron  Nordeoakjold  laid  the  matter 
before  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson,  who  most  liberally  offered  to  ooutribnta  another 
fiOOOZ.  Baron  Nordenskjold  seems  to  think  10,0001.  adequate  for  an 
Antarctic  expedition,  and  is  arranging  for  a  start  in  the  autumn  of  1891. 
We  learn,  however,  that  the  Baron  is  not  himself  likely  to  take  the 
leadership  of  the  expedition.  Unless  Dr.  Nansen  finally  decides  to  try 
the  North  Fole,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  induced  to  take  the 
command. 

Captain  Singer's  E^lorations  in  the  Qreat  Bend  of  the  Niger. — A 
sacoinct  account  (with  map)  of  the  important  work  of  exploration  carried 
out  from  13S7~d  by  Captain  Binger  in  the  r^ion  comprised  witbin 
the  great  bend  of  the  Niger,  is  contributed  to  the  oomnt  number  of 
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Pvt«nna&Q'a  '  Mitteilungeu,'  by  Hun*  H.  Wichmann.  We  extract  tho 
folloiring:— LeiviDg  Europe  in  Febniary  1887,  Captain  Biugor  pro- 
oooded  direct  to  Ititnimnko,  ou  the  Upper  Niger.  tUo  turthcet  statiou  of 
tlio  Franok  Govornmeut.  Ilia  firat  objective  'was  tlio  town  iif  Sikaeo, 
whither  he  arrived  ofter  a  week's  march  through  m  depnpulateA  and 
devastated  region.  Contiouing,  with  many  diffioultiee,  owing  to  the 
country  being  in  a  state  of  war,  his  journey  to  the  south-oast,  ho 
eTAntuftlly  reacliud  the  important  town  of  Kong  on  the  20th  FubnHtry, 
1888,  vhich  had  not  before  been  visited  by  a  European.  On  Ms  routft 
Captaiu  Bisger  crossed  several  streams  flowing  south,  one  a  tributary 
of  the  Lahu,  and  two  others  forming  the  bend  waters  of  the  Akba,  or 
Comoei,  which  empties  itself  mto  tho  Gulf  of  Guinea;  tho  sources  of 
these  rivers  are  placed  from  3"  to  4*  of  latitude  furthor  nortli  than 
hitherto  supposod.  Cnptdin  Binger  concludes  that  the  wnterehed  between 
tho  basin  of  tho  Upper  Kiger  on  the  one  side,  and  tho  rivers  (Laha, 
Comoe,  and  Volta)  whieU  discharge  into  the  sea  on  tho  Ivory  and  Gold 
Coasts  on  the  other,  is  formed,  not  by  a  mighty  range  of  mountains,  but 
merely  by  rising  ground,  and  that  the  Kong  Uouutains,  placed  by 
Mungo  Park  under  11°  N,  lat.,  and  S'-^t"  W.  long.,  have  bo  existence. 
The  town  of  Kong,  or  Pong,  numbers  from  12,000  to  15,000  inhabitants, 
excltuivuly  Mahomniedans,  and  is  a  great  trade  centre.  All  European 
articles  are  oRored  for  sale  in  the  market.  Tlio  chief  industries  aro 
cotton- weaving  and  indigo-dyeing ;  horse-breeding  is  also  a  flourishing 
l]|lsiD6sa.  After  a  throe  weeks'  stay  in  Kong,  CHptaiu  Bingor  set  out 
northwards,  and  crossing  tho  upper  course  of  tho  Comoe,  arrived  in  the 
region  of  tho  head  wafi-ra  of  the  westiim  tributjiries  of  the  Volts,  tho  most 
wosttrly  of  which,  the  Blitck  Volta,  Vioa  noar  the  souroo  of  the  Comoo. 
Hurrj'ing  throngh  the  nortliem  part  of  tho  country  of  Gumwsi,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  had  been  scoured  by  plundering  bands 
of  Haussas,  ho  contrived  to  roach  Wagadiigu  (July  1898),  but  was  soon 
forced  to  leave  the  town  by  tho  miiitnistful  rulor.  and  comjielled  to  niarch 
southwards  to  Salaga,  thua  abandoning  hiit  intended exonrsion  to  Libtako 
ill  the  north,  where  iio  would  have  liecn  ablu  to  connect  hia  survoj's  with 
those  of  Barth.  Tho  country  of  fttossi,  of  which  Wagadugn  is  tho 
capital,  in  very  flat,  and  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  com-growing 
and  ciittle-rcaring.  He  arrived  at  Salaga  in  October,  after  a  hazardouB 
journoj',  having  been  detained  45  days  in  Walo-Walo  through  illnoBS. 
Proceeding  along  tlio  right  bank  of  the  Volta,  he  visited  Kintampo, 
a  town  of  3000  inbabitauts,  celebrated  for  its  trado  in  Kola  nuts. 
Passing  on  through  Bunduku,  Cuptain  Binger  marched  into  Kong  on 
the  5th  Januarj-,  1889,  and  thcro  met  M.  Treich-LapUue,  who  hacl 
como  from  tho  coast  to  hia  relief,  and  of  whom  he  littd  htanl  bcforo 
reaching  Bonduku.  After  concluding  a  treaty  of  protection  with  the 
ruler  of  Kong,  tho  two  travellers  took  tho  shortest  route  to  tho  coast. 
aloDj;  tho  river  Akba,  which   at   Att&kiu    first   becomes  navigabl<h 
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The  country  enst  of  the  Upper  Nigor  travorsod  by  Captnin  Bingor 
cootaina  no  distinct  range  of  mountains,  but  only  isolatod  grftnit*' 
pe»iks  rising  above  tho  plateau,  In  the  western  part  of  tliia  region  the 
culminntiug  point  is  >'atinian  Sikasso  (2500  feet) ;  from  its  Dorthera 
siopea  several  stroama  flow  down  to  tlio  Nigtr,  whiio  from  ita  aoatttem 
Bide  the  Comoe  springs.  The  eaatoru  <»jntinuation  of  tliis  range  form» 
liio  hardly  diatiuguiahabld  water-divide  between  the  Comoe  and  the 
Blacic  Volla.  I'o  the  south  the  plateati  sinka  gradually ;  hore  the  rivers 
Lalm  and  Dahbu  tnko  their  riae.  Among  the  iiiolatod  peaka  in  the  cast 
may  be  mentioned  the  gi-atiite  summit  of  Koraono  (4757  feet)  which 
obstniots  the  easterly  dirouliou  of  the  Coinoo  and  turua  it  eouthwardd. 
From  the  Volta,  which  is  surrounded  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  an  extensive 
table-land  eti'etchcs  to  llio  tjuat,  ascending  from  about  32J0  feet  to  the 
euuimit  of  Nauri,  which  riaes  to  the  south-east  of  Wagadugu  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  6905  feet.  This  mountain,  which  ia  the  highest  met  with  by 
Captain  Binger,  is  separated  from  the  Gambaga  liange  by  the  valley  of 
tho  Eastern  or  White  Volta,  which  tisea  in  fiuaeang.  The  plateau  slopes 
rather  quickly  down  to  tho  valley  of  the  Volta,  which  liea  about  GOO  feet 
Above  the  soa-level.  Between  the  Comoo  and  the  Volta  there  are  only  some 
isoluted  summits.  The  basin  of  the  Niger  is,  according  to  Captain 
Binger's  hydrography  of  this  region,  much  leas  ezteusive  than  farmerly 
Bupposcd,  for  tho  greater  part  of  tho  ooimtry  inside  the  bend  of  tho  Kiger 
is  drained  by  tlie  Comoe  and  the  Tolta.  Sandstone  and  sw&mp^re  are 
the  prevailing  formations  in  this  district.  Vegetation  is  as  a  rule  poor, 
except  in  the  valleys  and  certain  humid  places.  Agriculture  flourishes, 
but  suflTers  from  want  of  water.  The  temperature  riaes  from  March  to 
June  to  un  extraordinary  height;  the  moan  day  temperature  in  the 
shade  was  101°  Fahr.,  and  the  highest  in  tho  sun  140"  Fabr.  Captain 
Bingi>r  surveyed  all  hia  routes  with  the  compasa,  and  determined  13 
points  astronomically.  The  inhabitants  ofthia  region  belong  to  seven 
great  groups :  the  Mundingo  inhabit  Samory,  Kong,  part  of  Worodugn, 
Kurudugu,  Uiammara,  and  Gudja,  with  colonies  in  all  directions;  the 
Sienereh,  or  Sicnufa,  are  found  principally  in  the  kingdoms  of  Tieba  and 
Pegue,  Follona,  Djimmi,  and  part  of  Worodagu;  the  Gurunga  are  the 
prevailing  race  in  Guninsi  and  part  of  Bussang  ;  the  Mo  inhabit  Uossi ; 
tho  Ilaussa  the  region  west  of  the  White  Volta;  and  the  Aehanti  the 
country  aa  far  as  the  Black  Volta,  The  Fulbe,  whose  principal  abode  is 
further  north,  are  spread  in  numerous  colonies  Up  to  11°  N.  Ut.  The 
commei'cial  and  colonial  resnlta  of  Capbiin  Bingcr's  expedition  are  also 
of  great  importance.  He  baa  concluded  treaties  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Tieba,  Kong,  Bonduku,  and  some  of  the  snialler  states,  so  that  the  wholo 
country  from  tho  tjcnegal  to  tho  Ivory  Coast  is  now  under  the  French 
protectorate ;  while,  by  connecting  the  great  trade  centres  of  Eong  and 
Bouduku  with  the  Ivory  Coast,  a  vast  region  is  opened  up  to  French 
oommeroc. 
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The  Zhob  and  Oomul  Expedition. — Tbe  i>xpe<Iitian  of  Sir  It.  Sandemaa 
to  the  Zhob  and  Goinnl  Talleys,  ncnr  the  uorth-wcstern  frontior  of  India, 
and  theHnbtuiseionnotoalyof  the  tribes  inhubitingthoBOpurtsbiit  of  the 
WaunsnlEO,  will  bring  a  largo  area  uf  country  nndor  Uritish  doniiiiaUou. 
Tho  Zhob  valloy  was  eurvcyod  by  Lieut.  B.  A.  Wahab,  b.b.,  in  tho  latter 
part  of  1884,  on  tlie  ouoaaion  of  Sir  O.  Taanur's  expodition  tbithor.  Liout, 
Walvtb  deecriboB  it  as  aa  alluviiil  pinin  Ihroughoat,  iviUi  apparently  a 
fortila  soil  and  at  iiny  rato  near  the  river  a  constant  supply  of  watur,  but 
he  a^Ids  that  ite  advautagtis  of  soil  nud  climato  (its  uvcrjge  elcvntiou  is 
kbont  4900  feet)  seem  to  be  entirely  thrown  away  on  its  present  inhabi- 
tants. Tho  Bunroy  of  tho  northern  part  of  the  valley  fvil  to  the  woU- 
kDOwn  enrveyor,  Mr.  O.  B.  Scott,  but  owing  to  the  distance  it  was  found 
iiupracticablo  to  get  on  to  tho  high  range  to  the  north,  and  extend  tho 
triangulatioa  into  the  Eundar  b&sin.  Of  the  valley  of  the  Goinul  itself 
a  survey  exists  from  the  journey  of  Lieut.  J.  S.  Broadfout,  B.I;.,  ill 
1830,  reprititod  us  one  of  tho  "  Supplementary  Papers "  of  tho  Royiil 
Geographical  Society,  in  ia85.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  re- 
quired to  fill  up  the  blauks  which  intervene  between  that  and  the  more 
recent  surveys  of  the  Khost,  Kuram,  and  adjiicent  valleys.  It  is  satis- 
factery,  therefore,  to  see  that  Lieiit,-Colonol  Holilich  is  in  cliargc  of  the 
Biirvey  operations,  and  we  njay  bo  sure  that  ho  will  leave  very  little 
ground  nnexaminod  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  watershed,  to 
which  the  British  boundary,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  very  soon  have 
to  be  extended.  This  would  make  our  frontier  march  with  that  of  tho 
Amir,  to  tho  east  of  Gbazni  and  Lake  Ab-istadah,  and  a  very  largo  slico 
of  tho  independent  territory  between  the  two  powers  will  thus  bo 
absorbed  into  British  posBi:asion.  The  now  headquarters,  we  leam  from 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Pioneer,  are  to  be  at  Apozai,  and  a  houso 
for  tbe  new  Resident  there  is  actually  in  course  of  construotioD.  From 
the  same  letters  we  loaru  that  the  submiseiou  uf  the  tribal  chiefs  from 
the  Marris  and  Bugtis  in  the  south  to  (ho  Waziria  iu  the  north  has 
been  quite  surprising,  a  faot  which  indicates  that  tho  formal  as  well  08 
practical  inclnsion  of  these  regions  into  Bolachistan  (now  Kliolty  British) 
cannot  be  far  distant. 

Ur.  Tietkens'  Expedition  to  Lake  Amadens,  in  West-Central  Anstralia. 
— The  well-known  explorer,  Mr,  W.H.  Tietkens,  left  Adelaide  in  Jannary 
1889,  in  oommand  of  an  expedition  having  for  its  chief  object  the  dclcr- 
mination  of  the  outline  and  extent  of  Lake  Amadeus,  a  long,  narrow 
salt  basin  lying  a  littlo  west  of  the  overland  telegraph,  aud  between 
23 "  and  2o^  S,  lat.  Tho  journey  occupied  iniiny  months,  and  althuugh 
no  new  tract  of  land  fit  for  settlement  wna  met  with,  the  main  object 
was  attained,  Tietkens,  by  a  great  elTort  in  a  region  destitute  of  fresh 
water,  succeeding  iu  defining  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake,  which 
bo  found  to  lie  near  Mount  Unapproachable  of  Giles.    The  western  end 
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for  a  distance  of  20  milea  was  found  to  be  non-heie  more  than  five  milea 
in  Tridth. 

Honnt  SaweniOTi.— Colonel  Sir  W.  F.  Butler  has  addreeaed  a  letter 
to  ns,  in  whicli  he  points  out  that  the  honour  of  the  discovery  or  re- 
discovery of  Bnwenzori,  the  chief  peak  of  the  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon," 
belongB  to  Mason  Bey,  who  obtained  a  distant  view  of  it  when  making 
a  reoonnaiasance  of  Albert  Nyanza  by  order  of  Qeneral  Gordoo  in  1877. 
Mason  Bey's  report  is  published  in  the  'Proceedings'  of  our  Society, 
Tol.  xxii.  (old  series),  p.  225,  and  contains  the  following  brief  allusion 
(p.  227)  U)  the  mountain  seen  from  the  deck  of  his  little  steamer  when 
at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  lake : — "  On  both  sides  of  the  lake  the 
mountains  diminish  in  altitude;  and  to  the  southward,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake  and  between  the  two  ranges,  was  a  large  isolated  mountain." 
The  distance  of  Buwenzori  from  Mason  Bsy's  position  would  be  about 
40  miles.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mason  Bey,  in  his  letter  to  us  on 
the  river  at  the  southern  end  of  Albert  Xyanza,*  makes  no  allusion  to 
ilia  having  sighted  the  famous  mountain  from  that  point. 


Lord  Hapiei  of  HagdRla.t~1^e  Bight  Eon.  Sir  Bobert  Comeliiu  Napier, 
Baron  Napier  of  Magd&la  in  Abyuinio,  o.o.b.,  o.c.s.l,  d.c.L.,  f-B-s,,  Field 
Marshal  in  the  Anay,  Constable  o(  the  Tower,  died  at  G3,  Eaton  Square,  London, 
on  the  14th  of  Jaunary  laat,  and  hla  remaiui  were  conveyed  from  the  Tower 
of  London  on  the  2lBt,  with  full  military  hoaours,  to  St  Paul^  Cathedral, 
where  they  reet  with  those  of  the  bravest  of  his  countrymen.  His  last  work  was 
attending  the  committee  of  the  Qordou  Boy^  Home  on  the  8th  January ;  that  night 
he  went  to  bed  with  a  heavy  cold,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

He  was  bom  at  Ce;lon,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1810,  and  was  therefore  in 
his  eightieth  year.  His  father,  Major  Charles  Frederick  Napier,  of  the  Boyal 
Artillery,  married  Miss  CarringtoD,  aad  by  ber  there  was  also  an  elder  sod,  who 
was  many  years  in  the  Bide  Brigade;  the  family  are  partly  Scotch,  being  coimected 
with  the  Frasers  of  Lovat  by  the  female  line. 

Toung  Napier,  after  receiving  his  early  education  in  Belgium  and  the  Militaiy 
Seminary  of  Addiscombe,  commenced  his  career  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  by 
entering  the  Honourable  Elast  India  Company's  service  as  an  Engineer  Cadet  ia  the 
Bengal  Freaidency.  He  was  married  twice — first  in  18iO  to  Miss  Fearce,  by  whom 
be  leaves  several  sons  and  daughters  surviving ;  and  secondly,  to  the  daughter  oE 
Qenend  Scott,  b.a.,  by  whom  there  are  several  children.    His  widow  sorvives  him. 

During  his  service  of  sixty-three  years  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  be  had  not  shown 
himself  a  geographer  in  its  strictest  sense,  neither  was  he  an  author,  but  he  was 
a  great  pioneer,  and  enriched  India  and  its  people  by  constructing  vast  works  of 
pnblic  ntjlity.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  out  Society  in  1868,  and  for  some  years  was 
an  occasions)  attendant  at  our  evening  meetings.  He  promoted  geography  whenever 
the  occadon  arose  in  his  intercourse  and  in&uence  with  the  Governors  of  Frovinoes, 
and  the  QoTemDrs-Qeneral  of  India.     The  men  of  science  who  accompanied  the 
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Al^iBiDian  Army  itadcr  hia  guidance,  mapped  tbo  country  &ad  made  exliAiutivo 
coUectiona  uf  all  tiint  wiu  of  iutvtest  in  tliis  wild  iithusfitable  regbn.  It  wu  ho 
(tLo  applied  til  tbe  Oovmnmeot  to  bavo  scientific  men  stl»cbad  to  tbe  i>i])wlttiua 
41  sooQ  aa  it  was  decided  on.  While  Coiutnaiiilcir-iLi-Ckicf  in  ludtn,  nnd  aa  tbo 
Council,  bia  scicnd  ailvlco  on  boundary  question  a  wu  of  ihs  greatceC  sorvice;  aod 
bi»  bat  dutf  out  of  Cu^Iand,  as  Oovemor  of  Gibraltar,  is  b«et  atAtvd  by  a  OuQeral 
officer  or  the  Royal  Engiiicera : — 

"The  new  market-ploc^  nLich  woa  of  gr«at  beR<.>tlt  to  the  people,  was  coa- 
■tracted  and  completed  while  he  •kos  Guvcmor.  The  admicuble  mniiucr  iii  which  it 
vaa  worked  undt^  ihe  rules  laid  down  by  his  Lordaliip  was  well  known  to  all  who 
bad  to  rtaort  to  it.  The  slgmtl  otation  at  Wiudniitl  Ilill  ^vaa  ervcted  and  ealab- 
lisbed  under  bis  direction  ;  an  eoonuous  boon  wiis  thiu  conrorred  on  tbe  fhipping 
community  at  liiigw,  aa  the  vessels  in  passing  were  euabled  tu  make  their  numbers 
and  traniimit  messages  on  aliuoit  every  day  of  the  year,  there  being  ou  on  average 
tiinetj  days  in  tbo  year  during  whiub  the  upper  signal  titatinn  uns  enveloped  io  f'^. 
The  ciTil  hospital,  conalniclod  on  the  most  apptuved  plau,  was  erected  by  Xxird 
Nxpier,  and  has  (vnded  ^ally  to  relieve  the  eufTeringj  of  the  sick  poor  at  Gibraltar. 
A  magniScent  new  lunatic  asylum  was  erected  by  liim,  and  lie  at  all  times  luok 
the  grealt'st  iutcrcBt  in  Ibis  work,  his  object  being  to  firovidc  a  comfortable  home 
irith  a  gooil  look-uut  fur  tbe  uafortiuutte  people  who  worn  destined  tv  be  its  inmates. 
Lord  Xapior  alwajs  devoted  great  altoDtion  to  the  planting  and  cidturc  of  trcea  and 
shrubs,  especially  ou  the  north  front,  where  he  cleared  away  many  of  the  nuiaauces 
which  hefound  there  on  his  arrival  at  the  station.  He  formed  the  fine  esplanade, 
with  sea  wall,  alon^;  tho  eastern  beach.  He  also  formed  nud  opened  the  Ticlotla 
Road  on  the  north  ftnnt,  which  enabled  the  Inhalntants  to  drive  off  the  rook,  and 
^jHlfojttM  Kft  biec^>8,  uf  which  they  were  so  mnch  in  need  during  the  summer 
BUntha.  The  cnrria^c  road  at  the  bock  of  tlic  roek  to  Calolnn  Hay  was  comiucnoei! 
by  him,  and  tlie  gardens  ou  the  north  fniut  were  made.  lie  hIbo  formed  tbe  nrw 
race  course,  which  previous  to  bis  time  encircled  the  cemctciy  in  a  most  objectionable 
aunnBr,  He  secured  for  Gibraltar  a  supply  of  condensed  water,  by  the  erection 
of  condensers  in  the  ditch  near  the  Bag^  Sta7.  within  the  fortress.  It  iiaa  proved 
thus  far  to  be  tiie  only  source  of  supply  of  pure  water  at  the  phtce,  and  it  wn«  of 
incalculable  value  for  the  Inliabttautsol  Gibraltar  during  the  cholera  season  of  1866." 

Lord  Napier  was  ofton  remouitrated  with  for  his  cstrav^auce  in  the  usu  of 
public  money  ou  public  works,  but  be  went  on  all  the  same,  spending  it  ou  roade, 
bridges,  barracks,  canals,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  beca  the  means  of  keeping  peace 
and  plenty  in  the  fair  I'unjab. 

llis  principal  e.ni;iueeriQg  works  were  as  follows,  lu  1S2S  be  nBsiated  io  the 
Ewt«rn  Jumna  Uaaal.  In  1840  he  made  the  road  Itadlng  to  Parjlling.  In  18U. 
he  was  chief  engineer  at  Kumaul,  and  in  1844  he  laid  out  the  military  cantoumeat 
of  Umballa.  While  civil  engineer  for  the  Punjab,  between  1649  and  18&3,  he 
an perin tended  the  survey  of  8TfO  miles  of  country,  the  construction  of  4949  miles  of 
military  means  of  communication,  and  the  election  of  1500  bridges.  The  Uaraa 
Duab  Caoat,  46P>  miles  in  length,  and  canals  Trans-Indus,  were  pmjected  under  bja 
BUperintondence,  whereby  a  inillioii  acres  of  land  are  now  irrigated  and  under 
cvillivaiiou.  The  old  native  caDaia  of  Mooltan  and  Feroapoio  wore  remodollcd 
under  him. 

General  It.  Maclagan,  a.E.,  his  brother  oOlcer,  writes :  "  Lord  Napier  opened  the 
way  for  the  surveyor  in  hinds  not  usually  accessible  except  with  aa  armed  force, 
and  facilitatetl  future  access  by  making  roads.  This  be  did  in  1352,  in  tbe  first 
Black  Mountain  campaign,  when  ho  commanded  a  column  that  was  seat  agatuijl  tho 
Unssaozai  tribe;  and  the  next  year,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Bori  Aifridt, 


(This  WM  Uie  first  time  these  couotrita  Lad  beea  penetraled  by  Eurupeans.)  Tho 
Fonjib  ftlso,  bctb  before  ftnd  nftor  it  bnd  becomo  a  British  ptovince,  he  did  mticb 
b)  upea  uj)  to  the  surveyor,  the  travi'lli>r,  and  the  trader,  aa  well  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  civil  ailmiuistnitioD,  aud  military  movements  by  rood*  in  all  direttioia, 
particularly  the  great  trunk  line  from  Lahore  to  I'eshawur,  cxeculcd  under  bis  order 
by  Sir  Alexander  Taylor. 

Those  who  hnvc  seen  him  at  tho  degca  of  Mnltan,  the  reiicf  add  final  capture 
of  LuctiDUW,  In  the  trenches  and  in  the  mines,  cati  nuver  forget  his  familiar  figure 
and  cheery  smile  as  he  moved  fearlessly  about,  on  horBebnck  and  on  loot,  ever 
affable,  engaging  in  conrcraation  with  soldiers  and  natives  of  every  p-ade  and  c.ist«. 
He  wa«  a  univerrol  favourite,  gentle  in  conveying  an  order,  thooghttul  of  the  wanta 
of  others  latber  tlian  himself,  modest  to  a  degree,  right-minded,  and  almiys 
courteous.  Wilh  Ibis  charm  of  manner  bbero  was  a  dotermiiiwl  wilt  and  a  keen 
senae  of  humour.  And,  as  one  inat.ince  of  bis  bravery,  at  the  siege  of  Multnn,  be 
had  actually  taken  his  sh(K»  otT,  and  was  standing  in  his  "itochiag  feet"  ready 
to  run  up  tho  breach  on  the  signal  being  given,  when,  to  his  disappointmunt,  ucwa 
was  brought  of  tho  snrrend-.T  of  Mulraj.  And,  of  his  nobli'ness — A  wounded  oiliccr, 
the  preeeut  Kield  Marshal  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  was  ssHistcd  off  the  field  by  Nnpiur  at 
the  battle  of  Mudki. 

Lord  Napier's  habits  were  active  np  to  the  last.  White  in  Europe  he  oflBD 
brgan  to  write,  paint,  or  sketch  at  five  or  six  tn  the  moming,  and  if  any  busineu 
occupied  him,  he  seemed  quite  independent  of  the  n.>quirements  of  food  and  steep. 
As  a  yonng  man,  while  at  Lahore,  be  thought  nothing  of  riding  forty  miles  Wfore 
breakfast — going  full  gallop  all  t)ip  way,  never  looking  at  the  road,  and  changing 
his  horses  so  as  to  make  iifteen  nitea  in  the  hour.  lie  once  rode  every  horde  in  au 
AiTghan  kafila  till  he  got  suited,  and  these  Cabulee  horses  are  not  celebrated  for 
their  manners. 

Uts  military  services  can  ooty  l>e  staled  hricfiy.  Present  at  the  battltit  of 
Mudki,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon,  tho  sirge  of  Kangra,  both  sieges  of  Multan, 
battle  of  Gujerat,  the  Black  Mountain  and  Afridi  campaigns,  1852-^,  tho  Mutiny 
(Chief  of  the  SlaiT  to  General  Sir  James  Ontram).  Brigadier  at  the  capture  of 
Gwatior.  Defeated  Tantia  Topee  and  captured  twenty-five  guns.  Commanded 
2nd  division  io  China,  1860.  Commanded  AbvauiEiun  Field  Force,  fkimmauder- 
in-Chief  in  India,  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower.  For  these  he 
obtained  six  mednts  and  ten  claspe,  was  woundud  severely  upon  three  occasions ;  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  received  tho  thanks  of  the  country  on  three 
occasions,  as  expressed  ort  the  2nd  July,  1868,  by  Mr.  Disraeli : — 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time,  nor  even  the  second,  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
offered  to  bim  ita  thanks.  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  bcon  thrico  thanked  by  his 
country  t " 

One  more  anecdote  may  be  quoted.  Sir  James  Outram  waa  asked,  shortly  pre- 
*ioilR  to  his  death,  "  In  al!  your  wide  experience,  which  is  the  greatest  soldier  you 
have  over  met?  "    The  immediate  reply  was,  "  iiobert  Napier,  of  course." 

Tho  death  of  Iiord  Napier  was  described  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen  as  a  national 
loss,  and  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  mtmbcrs  of  the  Boynl  Family. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  sent  the  fullowiug  mcsGa^o  on  henring  of  his  death  : — 

*'  The  British  Army  has  just  lost  uue  of  ils  ablcut  generals  and  bravest  soldiei& 
I  deeply  grieve  for  the  loss  of  the  excellent  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  and  I  hasten  to 
express  my  sympathy  to  you  and  to  tho  whole  British  forcED.  Uis  noble  character, 
fine  goDllemanly  tieariug,  his  simplicity  and  splendid  soldiering,  trere  qunlitica  for 
which  my  grRnd[>apa  and  papa  always  bold  him  in  high  esteem.  Ptfase  oouvey 
my  feelings  of  sincerest  grief  to  the  Queen  and  the  Army." 
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Fiflh  Meeting,  mh  Jamary,  1890.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Gbawt 
DuTF,  O.C.S.I.,  lie,  PreeiilQiil,  in  this  Cliair. 

E i.KCTi OSS.— if otert  Shatnl  Andtricn,  Jitq. ;  Chat,  lltnry  Ailuiaien,  Etq. ;  E.  D. 
Atkinsun,  Esq.;  Charlet  Jlill,  Etq.  },v. ;  John  Itntmtton,  Ktq.,  o.n, ;  Colonel  Loui* 
Manttrgh  Budianan ;  !■'.  J.  Byerttt/,  K*q. ;  2kwy  llerbrrt  Gordon  Clark,  Etq., 
M.*.;  Xaj.-OfMrat  George  Asian  Cnultr;  WitlUr  John  Cutbilt,  Esq.;  Bev. 
Charlt*  Vrnl ;  Jvhn  Lillk  Dryden,  Esq.;  Ertdtrriek  Gardner,  Eiq.;  David  QUI, 
E*q.,  I.I..D.,  if<. !  Adolph  Peter  Gtmlviin,  Etq.;  Eev.  John  Brown  Oribbit; 
William  Guppg, Etq, ;  J.  li'arringlon  Ifaiaard,  Etq. ;  Litul.  Fraiicii  E.  JTaiyh.a.y.; 
Al/rfd  J/olitcn,  Ktq.  ;  John  laylis,  Etq. ;  Jama  Mac/iirlanc,  Esq. ;  Joka  Mac- 
kinaon,  Etq.;  John  McEmm,  Etq. ;  Thomai  Marshall,  Etq.,  m.a.;  Chan.  Gilbirt 
Matter,  Etq. ;  J.  J).  Moore,  Etq. ;  Frantit  Muir,  Etq. ;  T.  Vouglat  Murray,  Etq. ; 
Bev.  J.  M.  New,  m.a.  ;  George  Nnenti,  Etq.,  K.P.  j  B.  B.  OrUbitr,  Etq, ;  IJillwyn 
Barith.  £>q. ;  William  Alfrtii  Pitt,  Etq. ;  Ekftard  PyUti,  Etq. ;  Thomat  E. 
Baventhaw,  Etq. ;  Beu.  Cmmt  BawUnton  ;  Cajil.  fftrbtrC  Edward  Bawton,  B-b.  j 
E.  Thomat  Bead,  Etq. ;  T.  Borne,  Etq. ;  Gipt.  Arthur  Edmund  Sandbaeh,  B.B. ; 
Bonald  A.  Seotl,  Etq. ;  Errdrriek  William  Smith,  Eiq. ;  F.  Olderthaw  Smithert 
Etq.;  William  Donald  Spence,  Eiq.  ;  Capt.  Claude  SCraeey  (ScoU  Guards);  Sir 
Somtrt  Vine ;  M.  C.  I'at,  Etq.  ;  Oo<i/rej/  Dalnjmple  White,  Etq. ;  Cap(.  Hobcrl 
Oharlte  WHion, 

Hr.  Staxlkt. 

The  TnEsiDEiXT  aimoanocd  that  Mr.  StaoUj'  had  been  commuDJc&led  with  St 
Cairo,  with  reiptct  to  Ihe  rewTitioii  which  the  Socicly  wa«  ptopnriog  for  him,  but 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Lotidon  waa  still  uoccrtain,  and  no  date  could  be  fixed 
for  tho  mectiog. 

The  paper  rend  wns : — 

Search  and  Travel  in  tho  Canc^sus.  Aa  accouot  at  the  diacuverjr  of  th«  fate  of 
the  parly  lest  in  1868.     By  Douglas  W.  FreaUfield,  Hon.  Seo.  R.G.S. 

IlluistraleJ  by  a  largo  series  of  photographs  by  Sig.  V.  Sella  and  Mr.  H.  WoolJoy, 
which  wrre  nbibited  in  the  Examination  ItooED,  adjoining  tho  Halt,  kfter  the 
meetlug. 
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OeogTftphical  Society  of  Paru.— December  3rd,  1889 :  M.  Fbrdixakd  ds 

Liuwiuii,  PreBideaL  of  llie  Society,  in  tho  Chair. — Thin  was  an  extraordinary  meetiji^ 
bald  in  the  large  hall  of  ihu  Surbonnc,  far  the  purpono  of  roceiving  Captain  Binger, 
on  his  rutura  from  Africa.  Among  those  on  the  platform  Wi>re  General  Bnigbrei 
rcprcteoting  the  PreBidtut  of  the  licpuhlic,  M.  iStienne,  depQtoJ  by  the  Colonial 
Urider-SecretaT7,  M.  Milne -Edwards,  representing  the  Uiuisterof  Public  loslruotion, 
U.  de  Qaatiefo^uj^  of  the  Institute:,  General  Dem^cftgaii,  aud  Cnptain  Piiroz,  repr«- 
sootiog  the  Minislers  of  War  and  the  Navy  respectiToly,  Lieut.-C'olontl  Gallieoi, 
U.  de  Brazza,  Dr.  Il.tmy,  Ac — M.  do  Lestep.i,  in  addresiing  Ciiptikin  Bin^r,  wel- 
comed him  very  cordinlly  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  character!^  bis  juuraey 
aj  being  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  explorations  of  modem  times.  Ilia 
coantry  he  had  traversed,  which  was  comprised  wilhin  the  two  anns  of  tho  Niger 
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and  the  Oulf  of  Qiiinea,  was  previously  but  little  known,  nnJ  the  reault  oT  hi» 
travels  would  be  to  Gil  in  with  details  the  compimtivoly  blank  vpttca  on  the  main  of 
lliia  rogiun.  IIb  (the  Cbainsaii)  c«^retted  tlio  ahmDce  ot  &I.  Treich-LnpUcio,  who 
comuiauded  the  txpeditioa  sent  in  aearuh  or  Cnptnin  Bicger,  M.  Treich-LaplfrnQ 
hnving  btieu  auramonod  back  to  AWm.  Cnplain  Dinger  thou  (jsvu  an  account  of 
bU  tmvclfl,  which,  with  a  map,  will  lie  inserted  in  the  '  Quarterly  Bulletin,'— In  con- 
oliuSon,  M.  de  Qualrefagcs,  Prcaldenl  of  the  Commlasion  on  the  airarJa  of  the 
Sock'ty,  announce:!  thai  the  Commiasion,  having  disciisied  the  merits  of  the  moat 
(lietingulshed  travellers  of  the  turreut  year,  liad  unaEiniouiIy  awarded  to  Captnin 
Biug«ra  large  gold  tnedal,  which  was  the  highest  lenard  the  Society  coiild  confer) 
and  one  which  was  but  Mldom  awatded. 

December  20tli,  ISSd:   M.   Ferdinand  de  LeMcpg,  PreatdeDt  of  tho 

Society,  in  the  Chair.— This  wM  tho  8ocon<l  general  rnoctinj  fur  the  year  1869.  The 
General  Secretary,  M.  Cliaa.  Maunoir,  read  the  principal  iinssogcs  in  hia  nnnnal 
report  upon  tho  work  of  thi?  Society,  and  upon  the  progress  of  geographical  scii-uce 
during  tho  year.  On  the  codcIowoq  of  the  report.  M.  Borelli  j;ftvo  an  account  of  hia 
journey  to  the  connlrioa  of  the  Anharn,  Oromo,  and  Sidnna  (Southern  Ethiopia),  of 
which  tho  fotlowiog  is  a  r^tumi.  M.  Borelli  started  from  France  in  March  WAi, 
and  did  not  return  until  June  18S9,  the  espedition,  which  was  eonduoled  entirety  at 
his  own  apense,  having  thus  Insled  over  five  ycaro,  Sereml  months  were  waBt«d 
on  the  Gulf  ot  Tajnrra,  in  cooaequence  of  difficulties  in  forming  his  caravan.  Crost* 
ing  the  detorta  and  steppes  frequented  by  the  nomadic  and  robber  tribe  d  the  Afars, 
M.  Borelli  arrived,  after  tlfly-four  days'  travelling,  at  Ferre,  a  village  of  Shoa,  and 
the  first  ho  had  met  with  since  leaving  tlio  coast.  From  there  he  proceeded  ta 
Ankobar,  the  former  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Shoa.  and  then  to  Antoto.  Iho  then 
place  of  residence  of  King  Menulik,  Tliii  region  is  very  moanlJiinoua.  A»  soon  ns 
the  eastern  nlope  of  tho  niotintaiu  runge,  which  dominates  the  desert,  is  crosscii,  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa  proper  is  rcoabed;  beyond  extend  the  immunee  plateaus  of  the 
Salla  country,  which,  more  or  less  hilly  in  character  and  with  a  slope  towards  the 
south,  follow  each  otiier  io  regular  aiioceaaion.  After  a  slay  of  some  months  with 
King  Mcuelik,  M.  Borelli  set  out  for  Uarmr.  Ho  waa  the  Grat  European  (o  make 
the  journey  from  Shoa  to  Harrar  by  this  route,  now  one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  Ethiopia.  Betuming  to  Shoa,  he  travelled  southwards,  with  the  object  of 
exploring  tho  course  ot  the  river  Omo;  tho  route  lay  through  a  well-populated, 
cultivated,  and  wooded  country,  of  great  fertility  and  abounding  in  water;  the 
climate  was  lemperale,  as  the  elevation  at  times  rose  Io  over  6500  feet.  Lofty 
mountains  were  observed,  Ilarro-Wenohit,  with  ita  enormous  crater  containing  a 
deep  lake,  Uay-Qondo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Omo  and  Gojjeb,  which  attains  aa 
altitude  of  11,810  feet ;  the  aides  ot  this  mountain  are  clothed  with  dense  forests  of 
bamboos.  In  September,  1888,  Mr.  Borelli  was  staying  with  the  Eingof  Djimma, 
ivhoEO  country  Is  very  fertile  uid  inhabited  by  mn  indunlrious  population.  Being 
repulsed  in  on  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  the  Zingero,  tho  traveller 
turned  more  to  the  south,  cruaaed  the  river  Omo  and  traveriiied  the  unexplored 
countries  ot  tho  Hadin,  Tambaro,  and  Wallarao,  paying  a  visit  to  Lako  Abbala, 
the  locality  of  which  had  hitherto  been  uncertain.  In  this  region  the  population  is 
less  dense,  and  cnllivalion  corretpondingly  Ices  eitensivo ;  small  jiiecta  of  iron  form 
the  current  money.  Continuing  his  route  southwarda,  M.  Borelli  traversed  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Garo  and  Bosha,  then  crossing  the  Godjeb,  entered  Kullo.  After 
«xpericnclQg  many  diCGculties,  and  having  been  attacked  by  the  inhabitants,  he  wsb 
obliged  to  retreat,  without  having  penetrated  beyond  the  sixth  degree  of  latitude. 
M,  Borelli  was  able,  however,  to  aasutc  himself  that  the  river  Onio  does  not  flow 
eastwards  and  form  tho  Juba,  ns  supposed,  but  tliat  after  a  couree  of  some  two 
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tWltm<l«,  It  turns  lo  tlic  Houlh  and  discharges  itxelf  ioto  n  large  Ulte,  Lake 
ilAfh,  wblcli  h»«  eiaoe  beeo  discovered  by  Count  Tdeki,  the  traTellur  then 
mode  B  frwb  ktteiapt  lo  enter  the  unknown  countrj  of  the  Zingero,  and  hartug 
mftde  an  &llianc«  wiiti  a  powcrfiil  natlva  chief  he  adranced  n Ith  him  aud  a  smiiU 
urm;  of  over  1800  men  ncrots  the  bo^lt^l.  At  lirtt  forluDe  seemed  to  favotir  him, 
Iwo  altackfl  beiug  repnlwd;  hot  on  arriving  al  Mcnnt  Itfic-Giidiia,  wln're  lUo 
iMtivcB  offer  their  humnn  snoriBotB,  tliu  euemy,  owing  to  Ireaohery,  was  suooewfiil. 
M,  DoreUi,  wonndcd,  nnd  witiicmt  sufficieut  reaourcfs  to  conliuuo  ihe  etniggle,  foiirni 
hiniRcIf  oompelled  lo  beat  a  retrent  to  Shoo,  whence,  nftor  two  moathit'  rest,  he  rnads 
bis  v&j  (o  the  eoAft.  All  the  routes  followed  were  carerully  surveyed,  a  number  of 
points  were  fixed  by  nstrcrnomical  obst'rTntions,  the  alliluiies  were  in  every  case 
deterniined  by  the  hypsoroeler,  and  the  entire  country  was  covereii  with  a  syslcm 
of  trtBDglcs,  wbicli  form  (ha  basis  for  the  coiifllruotioD  of  a  map  Don  Ui  couim  of 
preparatioD  at  the  Observatory  of  I'aris. 

January  17 tb,  1800:  Comte  dr  Bizsuokt  in  the  Chuir. — The  Chaiiman 

■mnounecd  that  the  Ontral  Cotnroiaaion  had  been  ro-constitutod  for  the  year  ISOOas 
follows: — Presldful,  Comte  de  Bi7*Kic<nt;  Vice-Pfeeidents,  Renr- Admiral  Vigaes 
■od  M.  Cheysson ;  General  Secretary,  M.  Bfnutioir ;  and  A.esJBtant  Si^retary,  M.  JuIm 
Cbtri. — A  letter  (dated  22nd  December,  1889)  was  rend  from  H.  Miilier  from 
Tasbkecd,  giving  the  Uteat  news  of  M.  Bonvalot,  who  on  the  9th  October  was  on 
the  eve  of  setting  oot  from  Kurln  for  Lob-nor,  The  writer  was  doubtful  whether 
M,  Bonvalot  would  succeed  in  crossing  during  the  winter  the  lofty  moHutalns  which 
separate  Lob-noT  from  the  Upper  Yaog-tM-kiang.^Tlie  Cbnirmaa  intimated  that 
the  Abbj  Dcsgodius,  Apostolical  Pro-vicar  of  Tibet,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
Btat4xl  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  this  conrageoxis  missionary  bad  bceu  en- 
deavouring lo  gain  access  to  Tibet,  During  the  long  time  he  bad  resided  on  the 
CMlem  and  sontbcm  frontiers  of  Tibet  he  had  made  numerous  scientific  observa* 
tions,  more  jartictilitrly  in  meleorology,  and  had  compiled  a  comprehensive  Tibetan 
dictionary.  The  Chairman  also  announced  the  presence  of  ColonL'l  Gailieni,  the 
welbknown  c^iplorer  and  governor  of  ScDCgai. — M.  Charles  Itabot  called  attention 
to  recent  cipJorations  of  King  Cbarlea'  Land  (Wyche  Island),  east  of  Spitsbergen, 
made  by  a  Norwegian  fisherman  of  Tromsij,  nsmccl  Andrcasen,  who  last  summer 
diooovertd  that  the  mountain  of  H»arrng<:r,  the  western  extremity  of  that  iHland,  was 
a  distjnct  island  from  King  CharW  Laud.  The  General  Secretary  slated  that  this 
infonnatioa  agreed  with  ihc  discoveries  of  MM.  Kukenthnl  and  Waller,  two  German 
naturalists,  despatched  by  the  Geograpbtoal  Society  of  Bremen,  who  bad  the  good 
ftirluno  to  approach  four  times  close  to  King  Charles'  Land- 
Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.— F^'brnnry  gili,  1890 :  Babon  von  Eica- 
TBOren  ia  Ihu  Chair. — !>'•  Heyei'i  Aseeat  of  Kiliioa-tuare,  Dr.  Hajis  Meyer  gave 
an  account  of  his  aicent  of  Killma-njaro.  A  description  of  this  ascent  was  given 
ia  the  hut  cumber  of  tbo 'Proceeding! ';  the  following  account  givoa  Eome  sup- 
plementary inrormation.  The  success  which  Dr,  Meyer  achieved  on  this  occaaioa 
was  duo  to  the  skilful  dispositions  which  he  made  with  regard  lo  the  regular  supply 
of  food  and  fUel.  Dr.  Meyer  soon  found,  when  ho  visited  the  Chief  Mandara  of 
Moshi,  that  the  latter,  who  was  troubled  with  gout  and  in  au  almost  coniiouol  stale 
of  drunkmucsa  in  consoqnence  of  excessive  indulgence  in  Innaoa  wine,  would 
not  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  support  for  his  under l.'ikiug.  Of  repulsive 
exterior,  bis  arrognnco  increases  lo  proporttou  lo  bis  impotence.  His  raids  and  slave 
himts  iiave  Uid  waste  extensive  tractij  of  Ibo  conntry  of  Ui:ueii'>,  and  although  he 
has  extended  hospitality  to  many  Europeans,  his  leading  motive  has  always  been  to 
gala  by  the  iutroductioii  of  Europeans  on  ascendeocy  over  the  other  Chngga 
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cliicftiuns.  Bis  flvnricoia  ms.-itiiiblo  ;  yean  ago  lie  robbed  IhcdcfcnceleBa  missionary, 
Mr,  New,  of  CTcrylhing  ho  posaesfcd.  But  ho  has  well  nigb  jilaywi  oul  his  rOlu  ia 
Chaggn;  in  the  not  licit  threatened  by  tlic  eaergctio  and  bold  Hintia  of  Eiboao^ 
and  in  the  etwt  by  ihe  youthrul  and  amiable  Mnmala  of  Mnraogii.  To  the  latter 
straight  for  wnnl  priuce,  tlie  model  of  &  black  chief  in  Africa,  Dr.  Meyer  reBortei). 
Huving  onlered  Eiibjt«Dtial  huts  to  be  buiil  by  lifs  cnravau  and  the  grouDiis  lsi(l  outt 
ho  left  the  greater  part  uf  his  followers  behind  at  Ibis  point.  At  an  filUtude  of 
9515  fuet  be  pitcheii  a  second  cntiip  by  the  side  of  a  licook  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
foreit  belt,  where  eight  porters  were  lodged,  n'hile  Ibe  expedition  ilaclf  took  up  fixed 
qtifirlarB  in  a  sninll  tent  upon  the  platform  butwuea  Eibo  and  Mawenzi,  at  an 
Altitude  of  14,270  feet  above  the  sca-lovcl,  and  heru  the  PaDgani  negro,  Muiuj 
Amani,  tvith  tvonJerful  eodunincc,  looked  after  the  wantd  of  both  liavellera  for 
BLxteen  days.  Every  throe  days  foor  men  froni  Maiaogu  brought  up  proriaioiw  to 
tb6  middle  camp  upon  the  edge  of  the  forest,  wlienee  two  men  ucended  to  the  camp 
upoti  tlie  plateau  with  the  nccesBary  food  for  the  travettcra,  and  immedialc^ly 
rctumed  to  ibeir  own  camp  again.  In  this  way  the  travellers  found  every  third 
dny  a  new  supply  of  frcah  meat,  beans,  and  bananas,  and  were  able,  as  from  some 
cliib  hut  in  the  Alps,  to  carry  out  the  exploration  of  the  upper  parlaof  Kllima-njaro 
upon  a  filed  plan.  With  regnrd  to  Mftwenzi,  Dr.  Meyer  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  former 
crater  is  lobe  found  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  highest  pciik,  and  that  the  whole 
composition  of  the  primnvnl  volcanic  ruins  points  to  fact  that  the  mouulain  in  its 
original  formation  approximated,  at  least  in  height,  to  the  much  more  recent  Eibo. 
Tbo  travellcni  found  ioe  in  October  on  Mawenri  in  many  clefts  and  ravines,  but  no- 
where in  coDsiderablo  masses  or  covering  any  extent  of  ground.  On  the  soiith-wcst 
«ide  of  Mawenzi,  which  is  sliultereJ  from  the  wind,  numerous  flowers  and  grasses 
were  found  blooming  at  an  altitude  of  15,750  feet,  owing  their  eiisteuce  to  the 
favouring  influences  of  a  powerful  insobtion  and  some  bubblin};  springs ;  and  the 
young  grass  shoots  of  the  meadows  are  sought  out  by  elks  and  antelopes,  which  from 
the  north  side  of  tbe  mountain,  wlieru  tbe  forest  belt  dwindles  away  to  a  oairow  strip 
or  disappears  altogether,  mount  up  from  the  plains  to  theio  heights  above  tbo  saddle 
of  the  mountain,  in  order  to  browse  off  the  Irngrant  herbage.  The  primnval  forest 
rcpon  on  the  soulli  and  cast  sides  of  Kilima-njaro  comprises  the  whole  zone  between 
C500  and  9750  feet;  on  the  north  sida  of  Mawenzi  it  dwindles  down  (0  a  narrow  bolt 
the  continuity  of  wbioli  is  in  many  places  broken,  and  towards  the  west  it  beoomea 
increasLUgly  thinner,  vanishing  altogether  on  the  northern  sides  of  Kibo.  Instead  of 
the  fertile  and  welt-watered  slopes  and  plains  of  the  Chegga  district,  which  extend 
on  tba  Kmthern  part  of  tbe  mountain  between  JOOO  and  GOOD  feet,  the  wateiriesa 
regularly-sloping  declivities  of  the  north  reveal,  as  a  rule,  only  a  wilderneaa  of  hushes 
and  grassy  plains,  over  which  the  Masai,  coming  from  the  sun-scorched  plains  tn 
search  of  pasturage,  have  mattered  their  kranls.  From  their  fortnight's  journey  in 
tbe  country  of  Ugneno,  the  travollcro  learned  lliat  this  region  is  inferior  to  the 
Cbagga  lands  in  beauty  and  value,  hut  rSTiks  next  to  tbe  highlands  of  Usambara. 
The  travellers  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  intention  of  eiploriog  the  south  side  of 
Eibo,  as  the  rainy  sieason  bad  in  the  meantime  begun,  and  heavy  thunderstorms  were 
now  breaking  over  the  mountain  every  day  at  noon.  At  tlioso  elevations  these 
storms  regularly  brought  new  snow,  and  shrouded  the  monntain  in  clouds  for  tho 
second  half  of  the  day,  rendering  extended  mountain  exoursions  out  of  the  question. 
By  chance  the  rravellcrahad,in  choosingOctober.hlt  upon  the  most  favourable  period 
possible  for  their  explorations,  as  the  summit  ia  mostly  clear,  the  atmospherio  procipi- 
lations  small,  and  tbe  ice-covering  has  reached  its  minimum,  In  consequooou  of  tho 
unfavourable  meteorological  conditions  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains,  tho 
travellers  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  forest  regions  lying  away  in  the  western 
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Cbttfgt  States,  wliicb  htid  ncvi-r  \xcn  trodden  liy  a  European.  They  mftreheil 
through  tlie  counlriea  of  Urn,  Kindi,  Komb),  ftod  M.triJma,  whero  they,  bcin^  the 
6nit  t^uropeiDS,  created  no  »iuall  n^il^tioa  in  tlie  vlllngix,  anil  tlicu  cruaaing  tUe  Iwa 
krgcjt  rivers  of  iho  Kiliran-njurD  re^inn,  the  Nsombcrc  and  tli«  Wori-Wori,  Btrivcd 
in  the  country  of  Madjsmci,  which  Von  dcr  Dcckon,  thiily  years  ago.  was  the  first 
Europenn  to  visit  Hero  the  traveller*  enjoyed  the  frit-udty  hMjiiialily  of  tho  yoiing 
ruler,  NgiimiDe.  From  no  *idc  is  the  form  of  tho  tnountAin  so  mngniScoQl  tis  from 
&.h  point.  Tho  mount&iu  mass  rises  Up  in  a  ty{>lcal  volcanic  curve  from  the  southern 
plains  2G25  fret  nbovo  the  sca-!evcl  to  tho  edge  of  tho  omter  (10,650  feet)  so  rcgn- 
Urly  nod  DniDtemipt«d1y,  that  oil  details  are  ovcrlooTtod.  The  dark  forest 
toiiv  here  atrelchea  forther  up  the  mountsEu.  tho  bright  grassy  pUin  following  on 
this  is  nnrrower  and  aiinoat  touches  the  lower  edge  of  the  ice-mantis,  wbich,  shnt  off 
on  this  Bide,  sinks  down  froin  the  summit,  to  tho  fixit  of  thu  Kibo  cone.  T!ie  spec- 
tncic  of  this  coat  of  ice,  6000  fevt  high,  cliagiug  to  tht?  sides  of  the  volcanic  form  of 
the  mountain,  is  a  sight  not  to  be  ixiuallix!  for  similar  beauty  anywhere  in  th«  trorld. 
West  of  tliis  ice-inaiiile  Kibo  opoiiB  from  lop  to  bottom  in  a  magniiiecnt  ravine  with 
steep  waiU,  into  which,  from  above,  the  great  Eibo  crater  sends  off  a  tongue  of  Ice, 
which  ianies  &om  the  Ixittoia  of  Iho  gorRn  as  a  mighty  ioe-stri^am  and  fcrrot  the 
largest  glftoior  of  Kilima-njar^i.  From  tho  front  of  this  glacier  tho  Wcri-Weri  river 
takes  its  rise,  while  the  river  Ngorabo  draws  off,  down  to  the  Pna^ani,  the  wattr 
molieil  away  from  the  ice-masses  of  tha  soulli  side.  On  the  30th  of  November  the 
travelloTK,  after  n  snceesiftil  throe  moatbs' exploration,  quilted  the  district  of  Klllma* 
njsro,  and  arrived  on  tho  13[h  Deoember  In  Mombit'ia,  wher^  lliey  met  with  a  ni03t 
fricodly  reception  from  the  oOidols  of  the  liritisli  iUat  Africa  Company. 

Geographical  Society  of  Norway.  ChristiaBia,  ISth  February,  IsdO. — 
Dr.  Fridljof  Nnnaea  delivered  an  address  oa  hia  projwit  of  an  expedition  to  the 
North  Polo.  H.B.H.  Iho  Crown  Prince  was  presual.— Dr.  Navbes  introduced  his 
subject  with  a  historical  nJsumS^  of  the  8tt«mpts  which  have  been  made  since  tho 
Milicst  i^es  to  gain  access  to  tho  Arctic  regions,  and  he  remlndtii  his  hearers  of  tho 
impiirtaut  role  Norstmeii  had  played,  from  the  earliest  times  lo  liie  present  day,  in 
these  att*m[it«,  nntwithstandinj  that  the  greater exi>e<litions  had  Wii  sent  out  from 
other  countncE,  However,  many  of  ihese  had  no  other  object  Ihao  the  discovery  of 
B  new  rond  to  China  and  Inclia.  I'ho  first  road  appartntty  tried  in  the  endeavour 
to  reach  the  Pole  was  that  part  of  the  North  Atlantio  Ocean  which  lies  between 
SplUbcrgen  and  Greenland,  an!  probably  the  firat  to  try  it  was  Ihe  celebrated 
Itcnry  Hudson  in  1707.  lie  got  as  fiir  oa  about  80°  north  latitude.  Parry  tried 
tlio  same  route  in  1827,  and  got  lo  the  north  of  Spitzborgen  as  far  as  82"  4a'  N. ; 
that  U  the  most  northern  point  as  yet  reached  from  that  quarter  of  tho  globe.  Thj<i 
Mpodilion  is  the  more  remarkablo  since  no  one  with  atcauiships  has  reached  any- 
where near  so  far  uorlh  as  Parry  did  with  his  sailing  ships.  A  jiowcrfiil  current, 
however,  prevented  him  from  penetrating  further  towards  the  Pole.  The  place 
which  had  been  the  tlaning-point  for  most  of  the  attempts  of  those  who  desired  to 
reach  the  Korth  Pule  was  Smith  Sound  in  the  northern  part  of  UuiSu's  Bay.  Tho 
expedition  mhioh  was  fitted  out  to  search  for  Franklin  approached  from  there  lo 
80°  5G'  N.  A  member  of  the  expedition  hod  declared  that  from  an  elevated  place 
ho  had  seen  tho  open  Polar  Sea  at  a  latitude  of  Bl"  22"  N.  Qroely  later  reached 
83'  24'^tbfl  most  northern  point  of  our  globe  which  has  up  to  tho  present  time 
been  reached,  lie  alao  started  vjft  Smith  Sound.  Because  of  the  slron;;  southerly 
cnrrent,  there  was  little  chance  of  getting  very  far  north  from  that  side  when  once 
lind  wni  left  behind.  Moreover,  attempts  had  bocn  made  to  reach  the  Pole  vi9 
Franz  JoseCs  Land.  The  Danish  expedition  under  Itovgaard  aitempiod  to  get 
northwards  from  the  west  of  FrnnE  Joufs  Land,  but  was  stop^cl  by  the  ice  and 
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bod  to  retoTD.  From  th&t  aids  also  veiy  great  difficulties  bod  to  be  met,  end  be 
(Dr.  Nensen)  tbooght  it  veiy  doubtful  if  it  offend  any  approach  to  tbe  most 
northern  Fokr  regions.    Tbe  00I7  way  wMob  remained  to  be  mentioned  was  tbat 

Ithrougli  Bebriag's  Strait.  It  had  only  been  tried  once,  namely,  by  De  Loog  in  1879. 
He  bad  also  thongbt  of  tbe  other  roads,  "  but,"  said  ha,  "  the  w»rm  stream  which 
flovs  up  through  Behring's  Strait  most  help  the  Teasel  northwards,  tbeoce  you 
have  the  stream  with  yon,  and  in  bis  opinion  there  was  a  chance  in  that  way  of 
findmg  open  water."  The  Jeanntile  expedition  at  the  same  time  was  closed 
in  by  the  ice,  and  drifted  with  it  for  two  years,  from  September  1319  t^U 
the  summer  of  1881.  Dr.  Naaaen  did  not  consider  that  there  was  any  possibility  of 
approaching  very  far  north  OTerland.  The  northern  part  of  Qreenland  in  all  proba- 
bility does  not  stretch  so  far  towards  tbe  Pole  that  we  should  be  at  all  Uhely  to  be 
able  to  reach  it  from  there,  and  by  sea  at  most  points  tbe  ice  consUtuted  an  impene- 
trable barrier.  Was  there  no  other  way  by  which  tbe  goal  might  be  reached  ?  He 
believed  there  was.  If  we  made  use  of  the  means  which  we  had  at  our  dispositiDa, 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  reach  the  Pole  by  tbe  surest  and  e&sieat  way.  The 
chief  point  would  be  to  find  a  current  which  flows  in  the  direction  the  expediiion 
wishes— i.  e.  towards  the  north.  Bo  far  the  Jeannttie  expedition  had  had  the  right 
idea,  and  followed  the  only  right  conrHc.  The  Jeannelte  drifted  for  two  years — from 
Wtangel'a  I^nd  to  the  New  Siberian  Islands ;  but  three  jeaxs  later,  in  1884,  serenil 
articles  were  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  which  had  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  the  Jeanntttt.  How  had  these  things  drifted  on  shore  at  Greenland  ?  Professor 
Mohn  showed,  in  1884,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Christiania,  that 
they  could  hardly  have  come|,by  any  other  way  than  one  which  might  be  marked  down 
almost  OTer  oar  Pole.  They  did  not  come  through  Smith's  Sound ;  that  could  bo 
decided  with  certainty  on  account  of  the  currents.  They  mnst  have  drifted  by  way 
of  Spitzbergen,  'along  the  east  coast  of  Qreenland,  and  then  noitbwards  along  the 
west  coast.  The  time  they  had  taken  in  thus  drifting  strengthened  this  supposition 
from  the  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  concerning  tbe  direction  of  the  currents 
In  northern  parts,  and  of  their  speed.  He  held  in  his  hand  another  proof  that  a 
stream  flows  from  Behring's  Sea  on  the  one  ^de,  across  tbe  Pole  to  the  Atlantic 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  piece  of  wood  which  Dr.  Bink  got  from  a  Qreenlander.  This 
piece  of  wood,  which  wag  found  on  the  coast  among  other  drift  stuff,  was  precisely  of 
tbe  same  kind  which  inhabitants  of  the  Polar  regions  use  to  ca4t  their  arrowB  with. 
The  well-known  Norwegian  traveller.  Captain  Jacobsen,  who  saw  this  piece  of  wood 
II  in  the  University  collection  in  1886,  at  once  excUimed  that  it  was  precisely  the 

II  same  as  tbe  bows  (kasletr«er)  which  are  used  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  coast  of 

Alaska.  That  its  horoe  was  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  was,  from  what  is  at 
present  known  of  that  coast,  incredible.  The  supposition  as  to  the  origin  of  that 
piece  of  wood  is  supported  by  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  an  American 
spedalist,  as  well  as  by  Professor  Nordenskiold,  in  bis  work  on  the  Vega  Expedition. 
Another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  tbe  theory  of  a  current  passing  by  the  North 
Pole  is  given  by  the  drift  timber  which  the  Esquimaux  fish  up  on  the  coasta  of 
Greenland.  This  timber  must  either  belong  to  America  or  Siberis.  Among  it  have 
been  found  Siberian  larches  and  red  and  white  pine,  which  we  cannot  but  suppose 
originally  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Pole.  That  the  timber  should 
II  have    drifted    southwards    of    Franz    Josefs    Land    and    Spitzbergen    was    as 

little  likely  as  that  the  articles  from  tbe  JeatintUe  bad  drifted  that  way.  It 
must  be  considered,  therefore,  that  the  timber  accompanied  a  constant  current  by 
way  of  the  Pole  to  Greenland.  The  Lecturer  had  moreover  made  many  obeer' 
vations  of  the  ice  in  Denmark  Strait,  which  pointed  to  tbe  existence  of  such  a 
cuTTent,    On  many  of  the  ice-fioea  he  bed  found  distinct  trsces  of  river  mud,  which 
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oonld  }uTdIy  Tmvc  como  fn^m  nnywlirro  e1§e  th&n  (hu  riv<n  of  Sibaria,  or  pOMriblr 
Amoim.     They  minilit,  liowevtr,  |>c'rhii[iii  bnrc  cmnantiKl  from  glacier  itrMtna  wblch 
flow  andcr  the  ice  in  northnm  Greenland,    lo  liis  opiDion,  therefore,  thcae  wen  col 
«ucli  certAiii  ptoofs  as  the  preriDU*  onw.    At  nil  event*  thcr*"  w*»  every  ground  lo 
•uppoie  thnt  nciirrtnt  flow* lowudi GrcCDlaml's  onst  coatt,  tvliicU  imtti«e  through  thn 
Hpaco  batween  the  Pole  and  Fnaii  Jowfi  Laud ;  und  tlie  broad  stnuim  vliich  comes 
down  botwwn  Spilxbureca  and  Grvcnliuid  might  l»  considsrtd  as  a  coutimiatiou  of  it. 
The  >onuiIing8  also  which  had  \»vn  tikea  by  tho  Norwp((inQ  Norlh  Sea  Erpc^itir-n 
■bowed  that  lach  a  stream  won  [Jtclnblo.     He  coniiidRr(<d,  th'-reforc,  thut  theru  wna 
erery  rewon  to  beikvo  tlint  an  eipfdilkiu.  fillwl  out  with  cvcrythinji  thnt  wai 
p«ribU  ID  these  days  to  ovtrcomu  the  i;roit  difTioiiUieB  which  »tanil  in  the  nay  uf 
Arctic  diacoveriea,  notild  bo  sucocnrul.     llix  plan  would  be  to  liuild  a  irasvl  as 
stiODg  PS  pcwsible,  and  on  tnich  a  priociple  that  It  wuulj  bo  vciy  difficult  for  the  Jco 
to  crush  it.    Above  nit,  its  tiden  ciuKt  he  na  iloping  as  positible,  so  that  even  tf  iha 
ioe  Fcvked  around  it,  the  vpmcI  would  lo  »iraply  lifted  up  aud  not  bo  crashed  as 
were  the  Jennnrtu  and  most  of  tlie  shl^w  which  have  been  wot  oa  Arctic  ex|wdi- 
Uons,    Bo  would  p>  with  thin  vrnml  through  Dehring'H  Strait,  aud  make  with  nil 
■peed  for  the  Now  Siberian  Iskods,  and  ihea  plough  his  way  into  the  ice.     Ho 
thought  tbe  cxperioDCe  of  the  JeannMe  expedition  fliowed  that  bo  would  in  Ihat 
luiuiDct  be  abl«  to  mch  the  most  northora  ot  those  iBtundc    Thnt  expedition  biKl 
M«n  the  tOHailled  "  SM  sky,"  chftnneU  of  «|wn  wntcr  all  around,  aud  tbcu  had 
Invetwd  tbe  dlstancB  from  Boiiiiet  Inlntid  to  the  Siberuin  coant.     Nor<liniakii>ld  had 
alffi  found  open  water  acM  the  moot  itoutheru  of  the  Now  Kiborian  hlands.    H« 
would,  tberefbre,  aa  quickly  an  poxriblc  tty  to  reach  Ihoac  islands  and  then  go  north- 
wariix  as  far  an  possible  loto  the  ice,  tnoor  tho  ship  to  it,  and  lot  the  ico  pack 
round  It  at  much  m  it  lilted,  in  fact  tha  more  tho  better.    The  vessel  would  only 
be  raised  up  and  lie  safe  aod  Mure.    From  thai  time  ha  would  think  little  of 
advancins,  but  jnat  p>  with  tbe  current.     Thno  would  bo  atuptu  lime  for  making 
sdentiSc  obsL'rvatious.     In  this  manner  the  exiwditiou  would  In  the  coursBof  two 
years,  or  jirobnbly  lets,  bn  cJirilwi  tlirough  by  the  current  to  the  sea  belwtun  Spits- 
bergen and  Orecnloud.    Even  should  the  vessel  be  crushed,  lltero  iru  little  proliabi- 
lily  of  the  expedition  being  a  failure.     He  and  many  others  had  had  the  cxperivncu 
th&t  there  was  very  little  risk  in  deserting  a  thip  and  taking  lo  tlie  ice ;  two  things 
ooly  were  ncccteary,  good  clothing  and  pl-ioly  of  food.    In  his  opinion,  if  efforts  were 
made  to  get  as  good  men  ns  pnailble,  and  have  as  few  of  tfaein  as  possible,  and  Bi 
them  out  na  perfectly  as  possible,  they  would  have  better  chanors  of  attaining  their 
object  thou  any  former  expedition.    AVhat  is  the  good  of  such  an  UBdertaklui-  ? 
One  htan  mich  a  iiu^tlon  often  asked.    What  In  the  uho  of  rommnging  about 
up    there    in    the    ico  ?     There    is    nothing   but   Ice,   will    never    bo    anything 
but  ice,  and  nothing  of  a  practical  me  in  aoiunce  can  ever  couio  of  it.     Ho 
ihonght,   nevertheless,  that    most   of   his    nudienco    would    agree  with  him  In 
beliormR  that  a  North  Polar  cipediti.in  was  an  uudurtoklng  of  the  very  grealat 
importance.    Provided  tlint   aoientlfic  JiBcovctic*  were  of  any  value  to  huma- 
nity, polar  discoveries  had  brought  rcxuiis  of  such  great  importance  that  it  wu 
at  present  imposaiblo  to  foresee  how  far  they  would  reach.    In  short,  there  was 
not  one  branch  of  science  which  had  not  rcapoi  advantage  from  the  past  I'olir 
disoovcrie; ,  nod  it  would  be  so  in  the  futnro.    Great  icicnUric  men  had  declared 
thtt  an  exammatlou  of  the  Polar  regions  would  result  in  an  amount  of  kuowlrdfo 
which  would  probably  be  far  gronicr  than  any  one  up  till  now  can  havo  dreamt  of. 
Tbe  adence  which  first  and  fbmncMt  would  lunp  Ixinofiis  from  such  an  exsmiuiUon 
ii^  of  oonne,  gw^raphy.    Th«  possibly  unknown  Polar  rt^gions  offer  probaUy  bettor 
COBdiltoM  for  gootlesicBl  memmratloD  tlau  any  othttr  spot  on  the  fnco  of  the  globe, 
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and  withottt  mch  measurements  we  shonld  never  be  Able  to  get  in  accurate  knowledge 

of  the  shape  of  onr  own  planet.  It  wilt  be  impossible  to  detennine  with  precision  how 
much  warmth  our  earth  receives  from  the  sun  until  we  discover  the  coldest  point  on  the 
globe,  Ac. ;  moreover,  an  investigation  of  the  temperature  of  the  Aretic  regions 
would  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  meteorology,  and  espedally  give  ua  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  the  meteorological  conditions  of  those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  we  inhabit.  An  inveatigation  of  the  oonditioua  of  the  cnrrents  conld  not  fail 
to  I>e  of  the  greatest  importance  iD  physical  geography.  Added  to  this  thera  reuiaics 
a  large  field  for  electric  and  magnetic  investigBtions  (variation,  gravitation,  &c.). 
Even  if  there  had  not  been  so  many  great  scientific  queationa  to  solve,  it  was  only 
right  to  attempt  lo  penefrate  into  those  parts  of  our  globe  which  are  as  yet 
unknown.  It  is,  as  a  gac^rapher  lias  said,  the  same  as  when  we  get  a  house — we 
wish  to  become  thoroughly  acqnidnted  with  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  ooly 
natural  that  men  should  try  to  make  themselves  acqnainted  with  every  single  spot  on 
onr  small  planet.  Norsemen  bad  already  helped  considerably  in  the  discoveties  of 
the  Polar  r^ions,  and  it  had  been  done  quietly  without  notoriety.  The  men  ofTromsS 
and  Hammerfest  had  above  all  dose  services  in  that  respect.  They  had  sailed  round 
Nova  Zemlia,  discovered  large  tracts  of  Spitzbergen,  and  had  made  many  ioterest- 
ing  observations  in  Arctic  waters.  Northern  nations  had  on  the  whole  great 
capabilities  for  adding  considerably  to  the  discoveries  of  the  Arctic  regions.  De 
Long,  the  chief  of  the  Jeanntlla  expedition,  wrote  in  a  letter  concerning  those  best 
fitted  to  take  part  in  an  Arctic  expedition :  "  First  of  all  try  to  get  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  and  Danes ;  avoid  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  and  refuse 
altogether  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  Spaniards."  The  Lecturer  finished.by  sayiog, 
"The  Polar  regions  must  and  shall  be  investigated,  and  one  can  feel  certain  that 
this  will  one  day  be  done.  Let  it  then  be  Norsemen  that  poneer  the  way  I  Let  it 
be  the  Norw^ian  flag  that  first  floats  over  onr  Pole  I " 


NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
(By  J.  SooTT  Eeltix,  XAranan  b.q^.') 

EUBOPB. 

[Hurray's  HandboolciO^A  Handbook  to  the  English  lAkea  included  in  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Lancashire.  With  Ma|».  Loudon, 
John  Murray,  1889 :  post  8vo.,  pp.  xlii.  and  160.    Price  7$.  6d. 

The  present  edition  contains  an  additional  numberof  routes,  and  an  improved 
index  embodyine  a  deal  of  information  useful  to  tourists  with  reference  to 
acconuQodatioD,  distances,  conveyances,  &o. 

[ — ]  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  South  Wales  and  its  borders.  Including  the 

Elver  Wye.  Fourth  edition.  With  a  Travelling  Map.  London,  John  Murray, 
1890  :  post  8vo.,  pp.  il.  and  214.    Price  7s. 

[ }    Handbook  for  Travellera  in  Central  Italy,  including  Florence,  Lucca, 

Tuscany,  Elba,  &c.,  Umbria,  the  Marohee,  and  part  of  the  lato  Patrimony  of  8t. 
Peter.  Eleventh  edition.  London,  John  Murray,  1889 :  poet  8vo.,  pp.  xxvii. 
and  372,  map  and  plans. 

This  edition  is  divided  into  two  parts  separately  bound  and  indexed,  Part  I, 
dealing  with  Florence,  and  Part  II,  with  Tuscany,  Ac. 
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]    A  Handbook  for  Travollen  on  the  Riviera,    With  Maps  and  Plana, 

Loiulon,  John  Murray,  1800 ;  post  8vo.    Price  5). 

Till*  volume  ounsista  of  portionii  of  the  Uamlboolis  to  Fmnw,  Pnit  11^  dod 
Noitii  Italy,  conipriiiiug  iYoyuaiM  nnil  IlnupblDd  and  the  c^nsl-liue  from  Mar- 
Beille*  lo  (jcnoft.  It  alw  includts  ft  dcscniition  of  the  intpreatiiig  Gretk  and 
llouiaa  cilira  Klmt-s  und  Aric*.  aa  vM  us  Avignon,  Vnlencc,  Ac.  Tlia  iuformn- 
tion  lias  ai>|«rvull7  been  braiigbc  up  lo  liiiU',  aiul  iu  its  preiiL-tit  ooDvctiii:ut  form 
the  guidc-lxwk  ibould  rccommcDd  itsulf  to  vutitora  lo  the  itiviara. 

ASIA. 

Ihitrenil  de  Shiiu,  J.-I.— L'AsieCantraleCThlbototf^gioDslimilropIws).    Toxto 
et  Ailaa.    Pp.  xvi.  (ind  619,  4to.,  Parie,  1889.    Price  21.  B*. 

Tbia  nock,  brought  out  UDdor  the  augplcea  «r  tL«  Minisiry  of  Public 
latlractioQ,  gives  n  completo  summary  of  all  the  maleriala  biihutto  supplied 
for  tho  gupgruphy  nud  topc^mphy  of  Tibet  with  its  bordor-lands.  As  a  work 
on  Ihd  couijiarfttivc  ^eogmpby  of  tbosu  regions  it  deserves  to  take  a  high  placo, 
both  on  ficcounl  of  the  lalioiiuiia  remmrche*  whicli  it  boa  rieMasitaleit,  aa  well 
•*forlheini))aniality»ndcotn'ClneBsorihccriticisina  coulained.  While  other 
Europena  Stales  am  nioro  cliwcly  interested  iu  Tibet,  Fniiioo  doea  not  forget 
that  the  llL'koiig,  which  delxiuchca  iolo  Ler  Judo-Cliiocso  terrikiry,  derives  iljs 
•oiirofB  from  the  anine  country  aa  the  great  rivers  ij(  China  and  UritiBli  India, 
and  that  the  works  ol  her  great  cnHoi;rapbcr  d'Anvilie  Iiave  still  to  b©  cvjiiaiilttd 
by  the  sludctil  of  I'ibetan  googcaiihy  pending  more  ^ircciae  researohea  and 
Riirvpya  io  that  tdiia  rianm.  Ko  further  rainmt  iCrlre  are  neeeuary  for 
M.  Diitteiiil  dc  HhiT^a'  laat,  and  he  ia  to  be  cougralulated  on  the  abk  tvay  in 
which  he  has  fuliillcd  it.  Tho  intr<iducticiD  coutaioa  a  geutral  reviuu'  of  tho 
g«cgraphy  and  hislory  of  Tibet,  followed  by  a  classified  bibUography  of  maps 
as  well  as  books,  Chiucso  and  European,  eneh  title  being  ftiMX)ni[ianled  by  a  few 
linea  of  eiplanalory  lext;  a  table  of  geograpliical  terms  in  twelva  or  nioro 
luumiagOB  couiea  uuit.  The  work  itself  ia  divided  into  four  jiarta  ;^1.  Kcgions 
boraarlitg  on  Tibet;  2.  Suulh-eastem  Tibet;  3.  North-eanlern  Til)pt;~ttiid 
4.  Wwtcra  Tibet.  Under  Iheeo  headings  a  vast  amouul  of  informaliou,  ancient 
nod  tnodeni,  has  been  collected,  comjiiited  and  siflcd,  so  that  tho  atiidont  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  grasp  of  the  subject  without  rcfetriag  to  the 
wurka  from  wbieh  the  facts  are  dorivod. 

Turning  to  modern  ilineraries  and  travellers,  dating  from  the  famous  French 
Abbd  Uuc  in  1846,  llie  author  shows  how  they  liave  severally  contributed  to 
rectify  poaitions  and  reccinatruct  maps,  omltiin;;  for  bia  purpoae  such  espioraliuus 
ns  have  not  resulted  in  adding  lo  our  cartographical  materials.  .  In  reviuwiiig 
the  old  travels  on  the  ii(«th-wcstnm  border  between  Kaahgaria  and  the  Chincao 
rrovince  of  Kan-su,  M.  Dutrvuil  do  Rhins  cnlls  attention  to  the  sen-ices  required 
by  the  geographer  from  Onenlalisla.  At  the  same  time  he  warns  the  f-irmer  of 
the  danger  of  too  readily  ideulilyiu^  places  and  alleriug  itineraries  on  tho  basis 
of  a  similarity  iu  names  without  tnkiu^  iutu  cuiisidetnticn  auch  changes  aa  ths 
dcatmclivc  fowori  of  nature  are  capable  of  piodiieing  in  a  long  course  of  time 
on  tho  BSjjects  of  a  country  nnd  the  seals  of  long-pnastd  away  races. 

Tlio  Atlas  is  separate  iroin  Ihu  text,  and  coulaina  besidca  a  large-soale  map 

in  two  abeols  of  lh«  region  treated  of,  aome  very  intereatiiig  tepcodtiDlions  of 

early  maps  and  iiincranes.— [E.  D.  M.) 

Eickion,  Sydney  J.— A  Naturalist  in  North  Celebea.    A  NornttiTe  of  TravoU  in 

Minahnsia,  Ibu  ^ongir  and  Talaut  Islands,  with  Notes  of  the  Fauna,  Flora,  aud 

Ethnology  of  the  districts  visited.    London,  John  Murray,  l&SH :   Bva,  pp.  xv. 

and  3D2,    Price  16s. 

Dr.  Iliekson's  main  object  in  viaiting  Celebes  was  to  iiiveEtigate  certain 
problprna  connected  with  mnxine  axilogy,  esjiecially  corals.  In  lUis  ruapecl  bia 
vbservaliouB  are  of  much  interest,  and  some  of  diem  of  original  value.  Ilia 
uutea  on  tlje  country,  llie  l^eople,  the  liiu  and  naiiectt  of  the  tropical  foreal, 
and  eai>ecially  of  bia  viiiita  lo  the  Sangir  aud  Talaut  gruupa,  between  Celcbee 
and  the  PLilippines,  are  of  much  interest.     Dr.  Biukson  apent  some  time  on 
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Talisoa  Iiland,  jnst  off  the  aoith  cout  of  Celebes,  and  has  Bometliiag  new  to 
UU  of  ttie  lopograpb;  and  the  people,  and  the  daily  life  of  the  ielaod.  Much 
of  the  boot,  however,  is  deTot«d  to  the  results  of  a  joumej  he  made  tbrongh  the 
district  of  Minahassa.  The  topography  and  sceuery  of  the  district  are  described, 
as  also  the  people,  their  habits,  oostoms,  and  mythology.  There  are  several 
good  illustrations,  and  two  maps. 

KawliluOD,  GeOT^— History  of  PhiE&icia.  Longmans  &  Co.,  1889;  870., 
pp.  xzii.  and  S83,  maps  and  illustrations.  Price  24i,  [PreBented  by  the 
Publishers.] 

In  compiling  this  work,  Cunaa  BawUnson  has  had  access  to  the  principal 
and  moet  important  works  dealing  with  the  snhiect,  which,  together  with  hfa 
own  knowledge  of  Oriental  subjects,  should  make  the  present  volume  of  consider- 
able value.  There  are  chapters  dealing  with  the  country,  its  climate  and 
productions:  the  people,  their  origin  and  characteristics,  industrial  art  and 
manufactures,  ships,  navigation  and  commerce,  mining,  religion,  dress,  orna- 
ments, and  social  habila,  writing,  language  and  literature,  &c. ;  also  with  the 
dties  and  the  colonies,  including  (1)  Coloniesof  the  Eastern  Hediterranean;  (2) 
in  the  Central  and  Western  Mediterranean  ;  (3)  ontside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  chief  of  which  were  Tingis  (now  Tangiers)  and  Lizns  (now  Chemmich),  tn 
Africa;  and  Tartcssus,  Agadir  or  Glades,  and  Belon,  in  Spain,  A  largo  portion 
of  the  volume  deals  with  the  political  history  of  the  country  arraug^  in  eight 
sections,  as  follows : — Section  1,  Pbcrnicia  before  the  establishment  of  the 
H^emony  of  Tyre  ;  section  2,  Phcenicia  under  the  Hegemony  of  Tyre ;  section 
8,  Phienicia  during  the  period  of  its  subjection  to  Assyria ;  section  4,  PhiEnlcia 
during  its  stniggles  with  Babylon  and  Egypt;  section  6,  Phcenicia  under  the 
Persians ;  section  6,  Fbcenida  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  section  T, 
FhcEnicia  under  the  Greeks ;  sec^n  6,  Fhtenioia  nnder  the  Romans,  The 
volume  is  illnstrated  with  two  maps,  besides  a  number  of  plates  and  woodcuts, 

AFBICA, 

Wanton,  A.-J.— Stanleyaaseconrsd'^minFacha.  Paris, Maison  Qusntin,  1890 ; 
12mo.,  pp.  424.    Price  3}  francs.    [Presented  by  the  Publisher.] 

Stanley's  Emin  Paaha  Expedition,    London,  J.  C.  Nimmo,  18B0:  12mo,, 

pp,  xvil.  and  378.    Price  6t.     [Presented  by  the  Publisher.] 

'  Thb  volume  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  parls,  the  first  being 
a  useful  aumoiary  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  starting  of  the  Emin 
Faaha  Belief  Expedition,  the  second  part  dealing  with  the  incidents  of  the 
Ezpedirion  itself.  The  opening  chapters  describe  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan, 
the  revolt  of  the  Hahdi,  the  siege  of  Khartoum,  and  Belief  Expedition  under 
Wolseley,  followed  by  an  sccount  of  the  events  in  the  Equatorial  Provinces 
that  led  to  the  return  of  Dr.  Junker.  The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  deals 
with  the  Belief  Expedition,  largely  consisting  of  a  summary  of  Stanley's  own 
letters.  Tbe  volome  is  illustrated  with  a  map  of  the  route  of  the  Expedition, 
and  a  ntimber  of  portraits  aed  illustrations.  As  will  be  seen,  tbe  price  of  the 
ori^nal  French  edition  is  but  three  shilUngs,  whereas  (he  English  translation 
costs  six  shillings. 

AUSTBALA8U. 

Rniaell,  H.  C-— The  source  of  the  Underground  Water  in  the  Western  Districts, 
[Head  before  the  Bojal  Society  of  N.S.W.,  August  7, 1889.]    8vo,  pp.  7. 

AECTIC. 

CoUmsoa,  [Captain]  Bioliard,  C,B.,  BJT.— Journal  of  HJI.S. '  Enterprise,' od 
tbe  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Ships  by  Behring  Strait, 
1860-^.     With  a  Uemoir  of  his  oth^  Services.     Edited  by  his  Inotber,  Major- 
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Qeiwral  T.  B.  Cotliosoti,  r.e.     Ijoaioo,  Bampacin  Loir  &  Co.,  1889 :  Svo,  pp.  x\. 
■nd  &31.    Price  14a.    [Pn«(iDt«(l  by  Major-Oeoonil  CoUioMD.] 

This  iD<:«i  iolerettlug  volame  Is  welcome  for  rtriona  rcuona.  It  tnajr  bo 
»id  to  lorm  ibe  last  link  is  tli«  long  chala  of  tho  litcntiirc  of  tbe  maii; 
Fmnklin  leaich  expeJiliiniii ;  Rnd  it  at  Isut  doo  jiiftioo  to  one  of  the  abiett, 
niu^t  conscicnlicnis,  and  mc»t  modut  of  the  lc«dcr»  uf  thav  slirring  eiitcrpritc*. 
It  troold  be  nawise  to  revive  old  oontrofctsies,  but  it  ia  wily  itutb  lo  mj"  th»t 
Admiral  Oollinson  did  not  n«civo  lUe  cndit  which  bin  mstvIciii  to  Arctic  exp)o- 
tatioa  racrilftl.  Admiral  Sir  0.  H.  Kicliards,  in  on  intiodiictor;  letler  lo  tLe 
Tolnme,  vriu«:— '"By  tboae  who  kocw  yoar  brother  this  narralivc  will,  I 
hettere,  ba  rccc^iatd  W  ■  Atllng  moQUineDt  t>[  \m  wholo  life;  Tlicrc  itb  com- 
puativdy  few  who  tn  competent  lo  piononneo  a  cnrrcct  verdict  oa  the  merits 
of  the  varioaa  Arctic  Torciges  of  modem  time* ;  fu»'cr  >till,  porhajs,  at  tbe 
Itfcsoit  time  «bo  caa  give  no  entirely  uabiamieil  jtidgmcut.  Uy  owu  viuw  liu 
alwajabceu  tliat  the  voyu^o  of  the  i'nttj-priit  wftHibemi>it  roiiiarkablo  of  them 
ail.  Therv  w&s  no  tarciag  back,  uor,  in  tlie  mlDd  of  tho  lender,  aoy  thought  of 
turning  back,  nutil  all  rtnourcea  bod  been  eihaUiled.  tn  itf  rtitatlcti  no  ex.- 
a^jtcnted  or  EonMtionnl  picture's  are  drawn  ;  a  [laiit  unvarnished  talo,  almost 
too  plain.'*  Admiral  Richards  then  gom  on  to  show  that  tbo  real  North-wcet 
Pawnge  bos  not  yet  tiern  diwovcrnd,  and  that  tho  "oold  ahade  of  ■wgleet" 
which  fvll  ua  CblUiuon  "  is  only  to  be  accountoi  for  by  one  of  those  Ctiata  of 
))0|juliir  impulse,  which  at  times  blind  men's  uaderalaudiiigti,  imJ  0Dtit«rate 
Iheir  bt'ttur  judyiiienl,  until  iu  the  end  injustice  becomea  luure  oipedlent  than 
honourable  recaatation." 

In  ihe  Prolosuo  to  tbe  Joumnl  General  Colliusoo  gires  a  brief  bnt  clear  and 
nccunitc  suinm:iry  of  tho  events  that  W  ii|)  to  his  brother's  expedition,  and  of 
it*  ruults.  lie  BhoKB  what  bad  already  been  done  from  the  enat,  or  Bafiin  Bay 
tide,  in  connection  with  which  tbe  Dames  of  tho  two  Rouses,  Austin, 
OmmaDoef,  Parry,  Kiclinrdson,  ancl  Itno  ore  prominent.  I'iie  Knirrjiriae  and 
Invatigator  had  b^n  out  under  Sir  James  llnss,  and  it  was  those  two  vessolx 
which  in  January  1850  aiulcd  from  tho  Tbnmo*  lo  try  the  route  by  Behriop 
Siralt,  CspLiiii  Colliusoti,  the  commander,  beiiii;  iu  tbe  /ntvVigiifor,  and 
WClnrc,  seojtid  in  cummaud,  in  tbe  EnUrprur.  When  the  Enlrrjirise  arrived 
at  the  rcndc/.voua  in  Deliring  Strait  in  Aiignal,  she  found  ibsl  lier  consort,  "  by 
a  fortnnalo  tioldiirss,"  bad  got  before  bor,  nnd  they  never  met  ^ain.  It  will 
be  rememlicri'd  how  in  the  spring  of  1S53  M'Clurr,  after  abaadoolog  bis  shii>, 
Jt^ed  bands  wilii  Kellett's  parly,  over  180  miles  of  frowu  ara.  MeaoUme  the 
SnltrpriM  had  to  winter  at  Hong  Kong,  and  returned  to  t!ie  leu  in  July  1861. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  ttro  muutlis  (Jotliunou  auceeedeil  iu  |K'Uetrating  along 
tho  north  coast  of  America  and  up  I'riuco  of  Wales's  Stiiiile,  nnd  after  v.irious 
trials  about  Banka  Island,  wiutereu  at  tbe  south  eud  of  Ilie  Straits.  Skdge  jiaTtien 
were  lent  out  in  th«  anuc  of  186S,  one  as  far  as  Melville  Ulaud  ;  and  in  the 
oummer,  idint  in  Dortn  ana  west,  the  Enttrprite  got  as  fur  c-ist  as  Cambridco 
Bay.  and  there  wintered.  Nejit  ty'rlng  slcilgo  parties  were  sent  up  Victoria 
StTjit  us  far  as  Gattshcad  Iiland,  where  they  found  they  had  bceu  forestalled 
by  Dr.  Rao.  Another  winter  would  have  been  g^^'ut  in  t>ie  refpoo,  bad  it  not 
bwii  diseovero]  lluit  a  shott  supply  of  coii!  had  been  prorided  for  the  Anferprfsn, 
which  was  taken  westward,  and  wintered  near  loint  Barn™-.  After  (omc 
attempts  to  lend  tird^e  expeditious  norlhwaril  in  the  spring.  Captain  CoHinsDii 
retumcil  Ihroiigb  lieliring  Strait  in  the  summer  of  185-1,  icachluj;  Englend  in 
May  1B55,  after  an  absence  of  five  years.  He  had  mi»l  faitlifully  adhered  to 
his  instructions,  and  nllempted  to  cnrry  out  the  purpose  of  his  expedition  with 
a  jK.irseveraneo  sud  detcrtnJiinliim  which  merited  euccces. 

The  Journal  itself  is  {ult  of  iniereit,  and  coijlaiiis  informalloa  wliich  may 
well  be  rt^nrded  as  a  Taliisblo  addition  to  our  soiuewhst  scanty  knowltdge  of 
Ihe  region  with  which  it  deals,  Msny  uBefvi!  notes  are  sopplitnl  in  an  appendix 
by  General  Collinson,  along  with  an  iutcrc-ating  record  of  Admiral  Coflinscn's 
valuublo  services  both  U-fotc  and  nftCT  the  Arctic  expedition.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  the  Admiral,  and  several  good  toaps. 
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OENEBAIb 
KctioDuy  of  National  Biogmphf.    Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen.    ToU  zxi.    Chmett 
— OloQoeBter.     London,  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1890:  Sro.,  pp.  vi.  and  441. 
Price  ISi. 

Among  the  notices  in  the  present  volume  mnj  he  mentioned  the  following 
names,  more  or  leas  connected  with  traTel  and  discoTery  : — Sir  William  Gell, 
hy  Warwick  Wroth,  f.b.a.  ;  Alexander  Gerard,  by  H,  Manners  Chichester ; 
Junes  Qilbert  Gerard,  ild.,  by  the  same ;  Patrick  Gerard,  by  the  same ;  Sir 
Homphrey  Gilbert,  by  C.  H.  Coote;  William  John  GUI,  by  Cdone!  Vetch, 
BJL;  &t  Gecoge  Gipps,  by  £.  0.  K.OoniieT;  and  George  Glu,  by  H.  Manners 
Ghicheotcr. 

[Howard,  J,  E.]— Memoirs  of  WlUism'Watts  McNair,  late  of  "  Connanght  House," 
Mnraooree,  of  the  Indian  Surrey  Department,  the  First  European  Explorer  of 
EaBristsn.  London,  D.  J.  Eeymer  &  Co.  [1889] :  oblong  12mo.,  pp.  83.  [Pr&- 
aeoted  by  the  Anthor.] , 

Brief  notices  of  the  late  Mr.  McNsir  have  already  appeared  in  the  '  Pro- 
ceedlngs'  forOctober  and  November  1S8S.  The  present  memoir  enters  more 
folly  into  the  life  and  achievements  of  tiiii  diatinguiabed  officer  and  geo- 
grapher. It  includes  a  toief  account  of  Mr.  McNairs  departmental  career,  a 
repit>dnctioa  from  the  'Proceedings'  for  January  1884  of  his  important  paper 
on  his  visit  to  Eafirislan,  and  an  accoimt  of  his  early  and  closing  years.  Two 
portraits  of  Mr.  MoNair  illustrate  the  volume. 

Parker,  Fnuois  W. — How  to  Study  Geography.  New  York  and  London, 
Appletou&Co.:8Ta,pp.  xzxv.  and400.    Price  6<.    [Fresentedby  the  Publisher.] 

In  this  somewhat  votumiaouswork  by  Mr.  Parker  the  teacher  will  find  some 
useful  hints  as  to  the  points  he  ooght  to  oricg  out  in  bis  geography  lesson,  and 
as  to  methods  of  teaching.  The  book  might  with  advantage  have  been  mach 
reduced  in  sise.  The  details  given  by  Mr,  Parker  are  often  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing, and  the  long  lists  of  figures,  names  of  tribes,  and  other  bare  facts  seem  out 
of  place  in  a  book  of  hints.  Still,  notwithstanding  its  diSuseness  and  want  of 
method,  the  book  is  welcome  aa  an  innovation  on  the  old,  dull,  and  unprofit- 
able method  of  teaching  geography.  It  will  prove  serviceable  to  teachers  who 
have  had  no  thorough  training  in  geographical  study,  and  no  experience  in 
methods  of  teaching  the  subjecL  Alter  an  introduction,  a  chapter  or  section  is 
devoted  to  "Preparation  for  teachers,"  in  which  such  subjects  as  river-basios, 
sfaructure  of  continents,  distribution  of  beat,  of  moisture,  of  vegetation,  Sec,  are 
referred  to.  There  are  many  useful  and  ingenious  hints  aa  to  simple  methods 
of  iilostrating  aperial  points  by  means  of  diagrams.  Then  we  have  an  outline 
of  study  of  elementary  geography,  for  various  grades  of  pupils.  Next  comes  a 
chapter  of  suggestions  and  directions,  in  which  a  variety  of  subjects  are  dealt 
with— history,  maps,  relief  maps,  field  lesson.",  4o.  This  is  followed  by  notes 
upon  the  couise  of  study,  in  which  some  of  the  subjects  are  treated  over  again. 
Chapter  vi,  deals  with  Eurasia ;  chapter  vii.,  distribution  of  heat ;  chapter  viiL, 
distribntion  of  nations.  In  this  last  the  subject  is  not  treated  from  the 
geographical  standpoint,  nor  indeed  after  any  very  systematic  laahion. 

[Kmna.] — Zaposki  (Memoirs)  of  the  Imperial  Itusslan  Geographical  Sodety. 
StAtiatkal  Section,  toL  vL  pp.  1-413.     St.  Fetersbui^,  1889. 

Contains,  among  other  articles,  one  on  the  development  of  mannfacturiDg 
industry  in  Kussia,  by  Maslennikof,  and  one  on  the  history  of  eiile  to  Siberia, 
by  N.  M.  Tadrintsef. 

The  same  series,  vol.  vii.  fasc  1,  On  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
male  pc^Iation  of  Bussia,  according  to  sizo  as  compared  with  other  countries 
(derived  from  facts  obtained  in  the  course  of  18T4-1883,  when  obligatory 
military  setvioe  tras  in  force),  by  ProfesKtr  Anuchin, 
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—  brestiyil  (Proceedinga)  or  the  Oftoeuns  Section  of  tlio  Imfwrkl  Ituseua 
Qcognphicftl  Society,  tuI.  li.  Ko.  2. 

ConUins  report  of  ihc  iirocoedings  and  Blate  of  the  BecUon  la  1686  ;  »!w  ft 
t«per  b;  N.  T.  Jukof  oo  IUh  search  for  the  Eo^lish  nljilao  tnivollvrfi,  McMfi. 
Jjookia  RDil  Fi>;c,  wLo  [icrislicd  wbiJa  attempliag  the  nwoni  of  Koshtan-taii, 
read  before  the  Becticm  on  Ftbriiary  3f<5,  18H9.  A  mnp  of  thnt  part  of  the 
OftOCMUS  iUnatralea  ihc  paper,  which  is  followed  by  a  translation  of  some 
Kntorka  by  Mr.  Clinton  Dect,  from  the  'Alpino  Jouruid,'  Kovcmbcr  IS^S. 


Isvettiya  ( Proceed iogs)  of  the  Eiut-Sibtrian  Section  of  Ibo  Imperial  Ruasuin 

Geographical  Society,  vol.  xx.  Ko.  2. 

CoQtuns  a  jAper  by  N.  I.  Vitkofsky  oq  traces  of  the  eUme  age  in  tbo  Tulley 
oftheAneara.wiih  three  plates  of  illiutratioDB.  Also  the  results  of  excavatioiiB 
of  &  tumiilug  neat  Yakiitak,  &c 

BoItrKgi}   xnr    Eenntnisii  dea  tussiscliea  Rciches  nnd  ia  angniucerulua 


Laoder  Aaicns,  3rd  scrii's,  vol.  it.    Uiii'd  coutents,  with  a  map. 

This  TotumB  coiitaiDS  a  rvvjcw  of  the  phyuco-geogrftphical  oonditions  of 
Euxupciin  llufium  during  tLu  ^last  geuloi^ical  )pcri<xl«. 

Grodekof,  S,  I. — Kirghizes  and  Karakirghizira  of  the  territory  of  Syr-daria.  Vol.  i. 
jiiridicAl  cuslotaa.  Tashkcod,  1889:  pp.  288  and  20d.  [Pnisented  by  M. 
VeQukoff.] 

In  ttie  Tolume,  by  the  atillor  of  the  famous  '  Ride  to  Herat,'  are  collected 

a  largu  Dumber  of  DiateriaU  bvaring  on  ibo  Domadiu  iiihahlfants  of  Centml  Asia 
— their  IraditiciDS,  tiibal  'irigin.  ciifitoaiR,  inslitulions,  habits,  cliarncler,  their 
pmiatory  raids,  the  c)>tnh1ishiiicQt  of  a  calive  court  la  ISGT.  tho  powers  of  its 
judp^and  mode  of  Bdminiateritij;  justice,  with  parlicuiara  of  Iheir  pimrs,  race- 
meetings,  proverli«,  Ac.  Twelve  illualratioiiB  and  an  ethnt^raphlcal  map  of 
the  Syr-dana  territory  accompany  the  work. — [E.  D-  BL] 

Travel,  AdTcDturo,  and  Sport — From  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Nos.  1-6. 
£diaburg1i  and  Xxuidon,  W.  Ulackivood  &  Sons:  12mo.    Price  of  each  vulume  li. 

Tlicso  volumes  form  the  fint  of  a  series  now  being  published  by  McBsrc. 
BlackiTood,  coiiBiating  of  reprints  of  articles  dealing  wilh  travel,  adventure,  aud 
sport,  that  have  ayipeared  Irotn  time  to  tinio  in  *  QUckwood's  Magasinc*  Two 
of  these  parts,  runiiinR  to  about  200  pages  each,  appaicnily  make  a  volume, 
containing  eight  or  nine  articles,  all  of  them  inlcresllng,  and  many  of  them 
of  origlniU  value.  The  principal  contents  of  No.  1  are — Discovery  of  the  Victoria 
N'yanBa,  by  Captain  S;»;kc ;  My  Home  in  Palestine,  by  Laurence  Oliphant ; 
and,  A  Sketch  in  the  Tropics ;  of  No.  2 — Narrative  of  the  Red  Biver  Expedition, 
ly General ViBCOUQl\VolBe.ley,o.c.B,;  A  Kide  tu  Babylon;  and.  The  King  of 
^rastan  d'Acuuhs,  a  Forgoliou  Mcuarch ;  of  No.  3— The  Nortli-East  Passage ; 
Two  Nights  in  Southern  Mexico;  and,  A  Hide  acroM  the  rt-Ioponneso  ;  of 
No.  4 — A  Journey  from  Herat  (o  Orenburg,  on  the  Gasyiian,  by  Sir  tlicbmond 
Shakcsiiear;  The  Inland  SatofJapnn,  by  AtidrcwWiison  ;  AJtunloKicara^a, 
by  I-nurenoe  Oliphant ;  and.  Up  Stream,  on  the  Itcd  Jliver  j  of  No.  5 — A 
lieiuJeer  Bide  through  Lapland,  by  F.  Tayscu  ;  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  (tho  Sullej  valley),  by  An  Jti-w  Wilson;  and,  A  Cruise  up  llio  YanL.-Bt£0 
ID  1858-5y,  by  A^lmiral  Siiemrd  tlaborn  ;  (>(  No.  6 — Amoa;*  the  Afghans,  a 
Survey or'fi  Natralivp,  by  O,  B.  Scott ;  and,  the  Americans  and  the  Aborigines, 
Scenes  in  tho  Short  War,  from  the  Qcrniau  of  Charles  Sealsfield.  Messt*, 
Blackwood  are  doing  a  good  service  in  reniiblisbiog  these  articles  in  a  furiii 
easily  nocessible.  Such  [A|>cn  as  that  by  Sir  Bicbmond  Shakcsjicar  deserve  lo 
take  a  permanent  place  in  the  litvrattirc  of  travel. 


18s  SET  OKOaEAPmCAL  PCBUCATIONS, 

The  foUonicg  worka  have  also  tieen  added  to  the  Library : — 

HnrgtOl^Si  C-  Saonok' — Bilder  atu  Uekka,  Mit  knizcm  erlauterndem  Texte, 
Leiden,  E.  J.  Brill,  1889:  large  4to.  [Preaented  hy  faia  Ezcelleticr  the  MinisUr 
for  the  NetherUnda.] 

A  collection  oF  18  photographs,  comprising  viewa  ot  Uecco,  lla  bnildingj, 
inlgrim  gatheriage,  fto.,  in  continuation  of  the  At\»B  illtuttating  Dr.  Snouck 
Hurgronje'a  woik  on  Mecca,  noticed  in  the  '  Froceedlogs'  for  Hovember  1888 
and  M^  1889. 

Mallook,  W.  H.— In  itn  Enchanted  laland,  or  a  Winter'a  Betreat  in  Cypnia. 
Irfmdon,  fi.  Bentley  &  Son,  1889 ;  8to.,  pp.  298,  frontiapioce.    Frioe  12a. 

A  brilliantly  irrittea  accoant  oF  a  visit  to  Cyprua  In  1888,  with  noticea  of 
LamBca,  Nicoeia,  Kyrenia,  and  Famognsta.  As  might  be  expected  there  ia  a 
certain  fancifal  air  abont  the  book,  but  Mr.  Mallock  reprodncea  with  marked 
BQCceaa  the  Impresuon  which  a  Journey  throuch  Cyprus  would  oiake  on  a  man 
of  intelligence  above  the  avenge.  Though  tne  book  makes  no  pretence  to  be 
a  work  of  adentiflc  travel,  the  reader  will  obtain  a  very  complete  and  accurate 
notion  oF  what  Cypma  is  like. 

[Ptolemy.] — Geographiae  vniverwe  tvm  veteris,  tvm  novae  absolvtiaaimvm  opns, 
dnobiu  volominibna  distinctnm,  in  qliornm  priore  habentur  CI.  Ptolemsei 
Pelvaienaia  Oeogiaphicie  enarrationia  Libri  octo :  Quorum  primna,  qui  pneoepta 
ifsiua  facnltatia  omnia  complectitur,  commentarija  vberrimia  iUuatratOB  eat  It  lo. 
Antonio  Magino  Patavino.  In  aeoundo  votumine  inaunt  Ct.  Ptol^nael,  antique 
orbia  tabnln  xzvii.  ad  priscas  historias  iotelligendu  amnmS  neceasariie.  £t 
tabular  xxxvn,  recentiorea,  qnibus  vniaersi  orbia  pictura,  ac  faciea,  aiogularumq' ; 
eiue  p&ctium,  r^onum,  ac  prouincianun  ob  oculoe  patet  nostro  sasculo  congmena. 
Vnk  cum  ipeamm  tabularum  copioaiasimls  expoaiiionibua,  quibua  aingnlse  orbia 
partes,  prouincisB,  regiones,  imperia,  r^na,  ducatua,  Ss  alia  dominia,  prout  nostro 
tempore  se  habent,  exacts  deecribuntur.  Anctore  eodem  lo.  AnU  Uagino  Patavino, 
Uatbematicaram  la  Almo  Bononienai  Oymnauo  publico  professore.  Anno  1697 : 
pp.  (vol.  1.)  47  and  184;  (vol.  U.)  292. 

Soaden,  Q.  W.—History  of  Aostralia.  8  vola.  London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1883 : 
8vo.,  pp.  (voL  i.)  X.  and  642  j  (vol.  ii.)  748  j  (vol.  iii.)  vL  and  700,  map. 
[Presented  by  the  Aulhor.] 

Hiatory  o(  New  Zealand.    3  vols.    London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1883 :  8vo., 

pp.  (vol.  L)  viii.  and  655;  (voL  il)  606,  viii.j  (vol.  iiL)  640,  map,  pUto,  and 
plan.    [Presented  by  tho  Author.] 
Samoelaon,  James.— India,  Paat  and  Preaent;   Historical,  Social,  and  Political. 
London,  TrQbner  &  Co.,  1890  [1869]  i  8to,  pp.  xiii.  and  390,  mafu  portnuts,  and 
■UuBtrations.    Price  21s. 

A  uaeftal  anmmary  of  Information  on  the  post  and  preaent  alala  of  India. 
The  firat  portion  of  tiie  book  is  mainly  of  historical  and  ethnological  interest ; 
while  the  second  part  deals  with  India  at  the  present  day,  descnbing  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  under  the  following  heads :— Agricultural  and  Industrial, 
Educational,  Medical,  Theolc^cal,  Judidal,  Editorial,  Political,  &c  An  im- 
portant feature  of  the  volnme  is  a  Bibliography,  consisting  of  a  brief  and  careful 
Bommary  of  the  principal  works  for  tho  study  of  the  geography,  hiatory,  religion, 
and  literature  of  India,  by  Sir  W,  W.  Hunter,  e.o.bj.,  «c. 

Widdrin^n,  [Capt]  B.  E.— Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  in  1843.  London,  T.  Ss  W. 
Boone,  1844:  2vol8.,  8to.,  pp.  (vol.  L)  ii.  and  438;  (vol.  ii.)  vii.  and  3BS. 
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(B;  J.  CoLts,  3Sap  Ouralor  B.9.8.} 

THE  WOBLD. 

Olobe  Terreatre  (IkssS  pai  J.  Forest.  Echdlo  de  1 :  40,000,000.  licvn,  oorapKlJ 
et  aJtipii'  par  A.  M.  0.    Oravi;  par  A.  BolJau,    Paris,    (flw/uu.) 

EITROPE. 
BalkftM-— Carte  pliysiqne  d«  U  p^uiuaultf  >ies  —,  1889.  DreaB&i  par  A.  Vuillerab. 
Scnic   1:3,009,000  or  41'0  geogmphicol    miles  to    an    inoli,      Deliilain.    Pidn. 

Caanos- — Noavcaii  plan  iEdicalciic  de et  bps  envirouB,  comprenaot  1e  Ciinoeti 

Golfi-Juan  el  Vnllmirid,  dresa^  \ax  Michel  et  Arluc.  Scale  1:10,000  or  7-3 
iathff  \o  a.  geogrnphiokl  mile.  Gravii  par  Erbard.  Cannes :  J.  Taylor  et  Riddcrt. 
iDtdaa.) 

Deutschen  Beichea.— Kario  dca  .     Scale  1:100,000  or  1-3  geogntphlcol 

milfs  to  ait  ,inch.  UQntvi^cgcbQn  v«n  d«r  Karlogr.  Abthciluug  dor  KiiDlgL 
VtKOsi.  L.iQdca-Aufnnhmc  1869.  Sheets  401,  Eeinpea  ;  424,  Breelau.  Price 
1».  Cci,  each  sheet.    (Du^uu.) 

EoTopa- — Topograjihisohe  S|ic»;in!karte  von  Mittcl -^— .  Soalejl: 200,000  or  2"7 
geiigrapliicftl  miles  to  an  inch.  Ko.  135,  PuUig  ;  254,  Itogasen;  281,  Meeeiiu  ; 
•ZSi,  Fiisdiy;  311,  Liisn:  :!12,  Kaliscli;  S42,  Ueb;  455,  Euic;  458,  Caslau. 
Bcrlio.    Plica  1*.  eacli  shcot,    (Dutau.) 

Saohsen. — Gcologieclie  Sp/ialkarte  dur  Kiinigrfich  — .  Scale  1  :  25,000  or  2"9 
inches  to  a  geo^mphical  mile.  Heraustjegebcn  vpm  K.  FinaM-Miuitttriura. 
BidibeiU't  utiter  dpr  Leilung  von  llerinaDn  Ciwlner.  Soct.  102,  Bcnggleahilbeg ; 
130,  01  bombaU'Purachen stein  vun  I.  Ilar.nrd.      Mit  Erliiuteruiit;eii.     Price  3f. 

OBDNANOB  BUBVBV  MAPS. 

I'ahllulloiulnscddiirlDgitwnuiDlb  tt  JtovMy  IBM*. 
1 -Illoll— tcntnl  UBpa:— 

Knt,4in>  jivn  vrtits:  rrewStrln.    not.  IU.IK  Ht,  ttt,l>a(taailUltlOi  U^Ucb. 

t-KOLivii  ini  Witjd :  Cannarthenalilre '  tsS^K.)  tt.  Sllropaliira <  tTS.K.1  If.  {dcv 
•dliMm).    CorawaU:  «6  N.W,  1  II. 

M-loeh— FarWi  Htf— 

Uount  ut>  Wuu:  Ansleter^  7.13.  H  lad  IS  fu  «»•  ahtatX  XLS,  S,  ft,  SIX.I,  U,  nclii 
XIX.  II.  IX.  1.  u.  rvb;  XXll.  11,  IS,  1*.  XXV,  3.  ii.  ttch.  CardUranshlra :  XXIli  J«, 
XXV",  ».  XXVI.  3,  »,  ».  U.  ^^wb;  XXVI.  K,  3l  !  XXX.  8,  11.  IJ.  18.  u  ti^.h  :  XXVI  1,  Sl,j 
XXXL1.I4.XXXV1II.  i.IXXIX.  u.  u  e°d<;  XLV.  in. ;  Xf.V.  i.it,  Carmartheiulilro: 
Xill.  I.  (J.  1  XHI,  »,  ».  Ji.  CamnrvonBhire :  IV.  4,  V.  i.u  larli  i  VJ,  ii.  ii, ;  V[.  iii,  <n 
Vll.l.U.ilX.a.X,  i^ifcXI.  T,  in.xlI.i.XIV,  \«,  XV,  •.u.nd.  :XVLi.»nXVr.«.XVJl.».u. 
•uliiXIX,  ].Sj.:IIX.S,  10.XXi.».4i.  iiiF]u\Xl.t>.c>.;XXlV.ID.(j,^  XXVItL  I, U.;  XXXVIII. 
II.XXX[X.ll,u.uchi  XL.'.Ct-i  XI.V.I.U.  Cornwklt :  I.XXXIl.  >.3i.i  l.XXXII.  II, 
lS.l(l.i«,I.XXXVIl.n,(sl,XXXU-l,u,«nI;.  DeTonahlre-  tlt.u.i  I«,I8,3j.i  IV.S.XUt 
1, 4,  II.  ricih  I  XV.  3;  XVI.  V.ai.oadi^  XVI.  19.XXr.  I.  II.  \xn.  1.1,1. 1,11.  Hcbi  Xlll.  B.  Si.; 
XXII.  4,  U.i  XXII.  a.  ii.i  XXII  «.  13,  It.  19,  XXUl.  I.  z.  4t,rjchi  XXIli  n.  t,u.  xuhL  XXIII. 
t,H),«.Mi:l.i    XXIII.  H.aj.i   XlV.fi.e.  XXXIt,  ].  ii.«cUi   X\XIL«.  XXXJIL  «,  si.  ikHi 

XIX III.  t,a,  ia.in.  XXXIV.  \.i.i.tt.  tuii^  xxxiv.  t,  u.  •  ixxiv,  ^e.  i.u,  euU;  xixiv. 

Ml.  Sf.eacLli  XXXIV.  10.  II,  1(.  rub;  XXXIV.  13.  31.1  XXXIV,  13,  H.  IK,  11,  xl.lll.  t,  «, 
XLiV.  1,1.J,»,  tf.r.cbj  XLIV.  n.t.  M,  cMh;  XLIV.  H.e.  13.  II.  XI.V.  I.  XbVL  K  XL VII.  II. 
XLVm.ll.*l.«rh;  l,VI.IS,3l.i  LVII.a.H.i  L7II.IU,LVIlI.16,UX.6.S,l!.I«,U.r*:l>J 
I.XVII.  I.  sa.i  LXVII.  u.  L!(V11I,  1.1.  i.v,  ID,  II,  11,  M.  It,  It,  ic,  1.XX.  3,  id,  u.  pu-hi  t.XI. 
la,  fti. :  LXXI.«,«.l(i,  13.  ifcLMI,  I.  mil.  n.  PKlii   LXXX.ia.  u.  1   LXII.  16,  LIXXI.  1.  J. 

a.6,  «7.K  n.  13.  u.  le, «,  Mtiu  lxxxji.  i.  »,>.;  i.sixii.  it.  im.xxxiii.  t,c,  ■.!),  ti.&ictii 

UtXXIIl.II,&>.l  LSlXlIl.  ms,  IS,  I.IXXIV,  B,  II.  rach.  HXX  I V.  13,  ,11.1  XCll.  I,  3,  S,  «, 
).«.  U.  It,  ICIU,  t.t.  10,  It.  in.  XCIV.t.S,  •.ll.McLi  XCV.3,  CII.  1.31.  nth  1  C11.S,  M.  I 
Cll.  R,lt.iClll.),tt.iClllLl.  ai,  iC!X.<l»,CXVi.aua3tuiiDe>b>c1>W.twJL    DorMt- 
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■him  XXS7III.  %IS,U.f«dii  SL.lt,  St.:  XL.  la,  XLIILll.XLIV.  14,  L.l,ti.«Kh;  L.  S, 

U.;  LL  4, 3  and  3  (•■  ona  •>»)),  ■.  13.  LIL  8.  LlIL9,4i.  encta.  lilaaolnahlra :  XIIl.  t,  M.t 
ZXIL  »,»•.;   XXiL  11,  St.;    CFL  t.  M.  ;  CII.  3,4.11.  euzh;    CIX.  »,   111.  «iL;    CIX.  13,  Bt.1 

ax.  ii.u.  Merioeeth^hlra :  III.  i.sj.  i  XV.  b.u.  PembrokMlilre  i  II.  it,  V.  >.  i«, 
U.  c*di ;  TL  11.  te  1  VJl.  S.  X.  t.  XVII,  ID.  XVUL  T,  is.  acta  i  XYIiL  8.  31.  i  XlX.  I.  XXVIL 
3.r,3XVIll,  IS.XUT.  to.XXXVI.t,  XLI.  ).4i.Hcb.i  XLL  II,  Si. ;  XLI.  ll.u.  Saduor- 
bUto:  XVI.  11.41.  SomarmeUhlra:  XXIII.  I4,(i.i  XXXIII.  14.31. ;  XXXIV.  l.l.u.eutai 
XXXIV.  3,  3i. ;  XXXIV.4,  e.  1,  s.  ■.  10,  41.  uch;  XXXiV.  11. 13. 14,  If.  XUV,  11, 31.  Eich  1  XLV. 
a.11,  l»,41.uchi  XLVl.  3,3,31.  tt^;  XLVI.  4,  U.  ;  ILVI.  1.  31.  i  XLVl.  C.S,  ll.  uctll  XLVI. 
S,  10,  3i.  aeb;  XLVL  11.  16.  it.  ocli;  XLVl.  1«.  LV1.  3;  St.  eubi  LVI.  4,  !(.;  LVII.  1,11.; 
LVILa,!,  11. 13,1s,  LXVU.  3,4t.  uch;LXX.8,  H.    WuvlOkBhlre '  XXL  11,  lU. 

Town  Plana— II^IM Kali  I— 

ExoLm  UD  Wuu :  Bri^nM.  CCXXXl.  IB.  3.  4,  B,  i,  13, 14,  IS,  II.  18, 10, 33.    BilihoaH  ti  now 
sompMelD  llabHli,!!.  «d.  ocb.     KUud,  CCXLVI.  3,  11,  13,  IS,  IT,  It.  U.    EUiud  li  do w  Dim- 
pled ia  t  Bbwu,  u.  cKli. 
(Blanford,  Agmt.t 

ASIA. 

Palutma. — Hene  Wandkarte  toq  — ,  voa  Heinrich  Eiepert.  S<»te  1 :  200,000 
or  2'7  geognphical  miLea  to  an  inch,  Berliu,  D.  Reimer.  8  shecU.  Prioe  81. 
(Outeu.) 

AFBICA. 

Afrika.— Karte  von ,  von  R.  Androo  nnd  A.  SoobeL    Scale  1 :  10,000,000  or 

137  geognphical  milea  to  an  inch.  AnsgefUlirt  Is  der  geographischen  Anatalt 
von  Vethagen  nnd  EUsing  in  Leipzig.  Neuer  Teridiert«r  nnd  vermehrter  Abdmck. 
Bielefeld  und  Leipag,  Verlag  von  Velhagen  nnd  Klasiag,  1890.  Price  5i. 
iDulau.) 

Thia  ia  an  excellent  general  map  of  Arrica,  on  which  the  present  sUte  of  onr 
knowledge  of  that  continent  is  accuntely  tepreaented.  With  the  exception  of 
English,  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  names,  the  sjstem  of  ortho- 
graphy adopted  is  that  which  would  convey  a  correct  sound  of  the  native  namea 
when  spelt  in  German.  There  are  four  insEts  on  which  Qennan  East  Africa, 
the  Gamscoon  District,  the  Slave  Coast,  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  are 
given  on  an  enlaced  scale.  The  importance  of  places  ia  indicated  by  the  sise 
of  the  lettering,  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is 
given,  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the  map.  The  map  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  cartography,  and  on  the  cover  will  be  found  letters  from  Professois  >:>chwein- 
fuitb,  EirchoiT,  and  Dr.  Erman,  speaking  of  tbia  map  in  terma  of  pruae,  to  which 
it  ia  justly  entitled. 

Africa.— Carta  mnnle  dell' ,  dis^o  del  Prof.  G.  Con  alia  acala  di  1 : 6,000,000 

or  109*6  geognphical  miles  to  an  inch.  BiToduta  eui  pii^  recenti  docamenti  geo- 
gnfici  e  poUticL    4  sheets.    Torino,  G,  B.  ParaTia&  Co.    Price  8».    (^Dulaa.') 

Eilimandsohltro.— Der  Eibo-Kntn  dea .    Nooh  einer  provisorischen  Skiize 

dea  Dr.  Hana  Meyer,  Okt.  1889.  Petermaun's  '  Geognphische  Mitteilongeu,' 
Jahi^ang  1S90,  Taf.  2.    QoUu,  Jnatna  Perthes.    {Dulau.} 

Stanford,  E.— Map  of  the  British  Possessious  in  Weat  Africa.    Scale  1 : 6,OCO,000 

or  62 '  1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,    London,  E.  Stanford,  1890. 

Zambeze-— Esboco  do  Curso  do .     Scale  1 :  200,000  or  2-7  geographical  miles 

to  an  inch.    Miniaterio  da  Uarinlia  a  Ultntnar.    Lisbon,  1889.    (^Dulau.) 

The  course  of  the  river  Zambezi  between  its  delta  and  a  position  thiity-Sve 
geognphical  miles  above  Tela  is  exhibited  on  this  sketch-map.  In  its  general 
features  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  results  of  the  late  Admiralty  survey  of  the 
delta,  and  the  map  compiled  by  Mr.  liarensUin  for  thia  Society,  but  aa  there  is 
no  gnduBtiOD,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  the  extent  of  these  differences  wiUi 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  Baeua  river,  in  about  lat  18°  30'  S.,  laid  down 
(with  a?)  on  Bavenstein's  map,  docs  not  appear  in  this  map.  More  important 
differences  are  observable  in  the  distance  between  the  junction  of  the  Shire  and 
Ztunbesi,  and  that  of  the  Zio-Ziu,  which  is  about  ten  miles  greater  on  the 
present  map. 
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ZontpUUberg  und  Bonjat— Karl*i)BkizKe  von .   GeEHcbeetTORC.Enotbf, 

18S9.  Scale  I;  2,000,000  or  27  gecignphical  milos  lo  tin  iDch.  retornuati'* 
'Gi>ograE>bischo  Miitdlungen,'  Jalirgang  1890,  Tafcl  4.    Gotha,  Ju«tiu  Perthes. 

AUEKICA. 
America  Central.— itapas  ^e  Colton* .    PnUiciulis  pir  I>.  ApplciOT  y  Oom- 

pariiB,  NiievftTofk.  Scale  1:1.705,000  or  23'3  gepgr«ii|iical  milos  to  la  Uuh. 
2  sheets,  1889.     PricolMl*.  M.     [a.  Philip  A  8oa,) 

The  compiler  of  tliis  mitp  itppr.ira  lo  liavc  spared  no  p&ins  ta  nuke  it  u 
cf>mplcle  aa  posniUe,  Dopitrtmeiits,  capitals  of  StutfS,  towns,  villages,  &c,  nra 
dislinsuisheil  by  symbolE,  ftad  the  style  of  lellering.  A  liBefiil  tab1oordlstBDC» 
Is  giren,  iDii,  in  midition  lo  insela  of  the  I»lhniiis  of  Paniwni,  thorn  ta  &  map 
of  the  World  on  Murcator's  projctiiuo,  on  which  the  linos  of  sieam  oommnaica- 
tlori  between  Central  America  and  tbc  principn!  ports  of  the  world  are  laid  down. 

BraiiL— Originsllwrtc  daa  nordwcstliohen  Teiloa  dor  brasiliaiiiscben  ProvicE  Sio 
Prdro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Nach  den  uenestea  Malcri-iliea  imd  mit  BeuulKuiig 
eif  ■nor  Aufunhmcn,  entitorfon  lind  grzoiohnel  von  Max  Bflscboroa,  1886.  Srnio 
1 : 1.2.50,000  or  I"  ■  I  geographical  miles  to  an  mcb.  PotcnaaDn'a  '  GeoitraphiiiclHJ 
M]l(«ilDiigeD,'  ErgtinzungBheft  No.  dQ.    Ootba,  Justus  Peithes.    (^Di^au.) 

C&Ufornia  &vi  MeTada. — Hancroft'sNewMapof ,    Compiled  from  the  lat«t 

and  most  reliable  official  sources  and  spocin!  surveys.  1889.  Scale  1  ;7B9,200  or 
10-4  Rct^raphical  roiiea  to  aa  inch.  Published  by  the  Bnacroft  Company,  Sao 
Francisco.     Price  U.  es.    (ff.  PhOip  A  S«i.) 

On  this  map  all  means  of  communI<»lion  aro  nccural«ly  laid  down.  The 
bill-abadlog  is  effoclive,  and  4ixhibiis  the  pliyaical  features  of  tbu  country  iu  an 
flfficloot  manner.  Among  the  lietaila  given  arc  the  anrvey  soclioos,  whicli  nill 
be  of  service  to  those  who  may  desire  to  locate  any  particular  tract  uf  kad. 

Goidon,  Carloa- — Stapa  do  los  Fcrro  Carriles  do  la  Ttepniblica  Argoullna  y  lox 
Paisoa  Limit rofes.  Compilado  jxir  Carlos  Gordon.  188!t,  Scale  1:1,800,000  or 
24'B  geographical  miles  to  au  iueii.  Maolurc  &  Co.,  London.  Price  IS*. 
{0.  PMlip  A  Sort.) 

This  is  a  roii^h  outline  map,  and  is  only  Tnluable  as  indicatiog  the  state  of 

railway  comraunjcalion  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 

Mexico.— Col  ton's  General  Map  of .    Publiahod  by  G.  W.  and  C.  R  Colton  Se 

Co.,  New  York.  180O.  Scale  1 : 3.800,000  or  6S'5  geogwphieal  miles  to  an  inch. 
Price  61.  Qd    (I>nfo«.> 

ISDUN  OCEAN. 

Comoro  Iilanda.— Die  wcsitichcn  Kotnoron  {Aogasija  end  Mohills).  Nacti  den 
AufMichnnngen  von  DnL  K.  W.  Schmidt  und  iiterco  Quellen,  gezeichnct  r.  Paul 
lADgbans.  Scale  1 :  333,333  or  4'5  geographical  miles  lo  ua  inch.  Pclermann'it 
■Ooographiache  MittcilungcD,'  18110,  'I'^foL  1.    Gothn,  Justus  Perthes,    (DiUau.) 

ATLASES. 

Bartholomew,  John,  F.B,O.S.— The  Library  Iteftwnce  Atlas  of  the  World,  by 

John  Bariholoaicw,  F.B.0.8.    LondoQ  and  Now  York,  MucmilLin  &  Co.,  1890. 

Price  2L  I2s.  ed. 

This  Alias  contnins  84  sheets  of  maps,  and  a  copioaa  index.  Sheet  1  contains 
ten  ailronomicnl  diagrams,  which  are  very  nicely  drawn,  and  have  boen  well 
selected  for  iilustralinj;  Ihi)  difl'crent  phenomena.  Nos.  3  to  7  conlnia  majra  of 
Iha  World,  illuatrating  physical  features,  meteorology,  cthnolo^-y,  prevailing 
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religions,  extent  of  tlie  Britiih  Empire,  commercial  geography,  &c    Thete 

maps  are  very  clearlr  drawn,  and  the  distingniBhiug  coloora  employed  have 
been  well  choeen.  Sueet  8  conlaini  mape  of  the  North  Polar  and  SouLh  Polar 
regiona,  colonied  to  ihow  the  different  conditions  of  the  aorface  aoil.  The 
remainder  of  the  atlaa  is  devoted  to  political  maps,  many  of  which  contain 
iaaeta.  Eighteen  maps  fNog,  10  to  27)  are  devoted  to  the  Britiah  Isles.  They  are 
drawn  on  a  conveniGntly  largo  acala,  an4  all  means  of  communication  are  very 
clearly  laid  down.  Sheet  31  containa  amall  plans  of  London,  Faria,  Berlin, 
Rome,  St.  Psterahuig,  Constantinople,  and  Copenhagen.  The  map  of  Swit- 
zerland, Na  33,  does  not  exhibit  the  physical  featurea  of  the  country  in  a 
fatisTactory  manner.  The  map  of  Palestine  ia  worthy  of  apecial  commendation, 
it  ia  coloured  orographically,  and  is  altogether  eioepiionally  good.  Kos.  45 
to  48  are  devoted  to  India.  Two  general  maps  are  given  on  an  identical  acale, 
one  orographically  colonred,  and  the  other  political.  These  are  followed  by  a 
tbree^eet  map  containing  a  large  amount  of  information.  The  system  of 
orthography  adopted  thcoughont  the  mape  of  India  is  that  of  Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter.  Nos.  53  to  66  are  mapa  of  Africa,  which  havu  been  careFulty  bronght 
up  to  date.  On  the  map  of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  currents,  mail  routes, 
and  telegraph  cablea  are  laid  down.  Canada  is  shown  on  six  good  maps,  and 
ten  are  devoted  to  the  United  Stataa,  thay  aie  up  to  date,  and  are  diswn  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  be  useful  for  reference.  There  are  good  mapa  of 
Austialia  and  each  aeparate  colony,  and  the  atlas  concludes  with  a  general 
reference  index  of  the  names  of  100,000  places  contained  in  the  maps,' 

While  giving  credit  to  the  author  and  publiaher  for  having  produced  a 
thoronghly  useful  reference  atlas,  it  may  be  remarked  that  except  in  apedal 
mape,  the  physical  features  are  not  ahown  in  a  sufficiently  decided  manner. 

BartholomeWi  J.  0.,  7.B.O.B..  FJI.S.E.  ftq.— The  Century  Atlas  and  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  Edited  by  J.  Q.  Bartholomew,  F.B.Q.e.,  F.B.B.E.  &o.  London,  John 
Walker  &  Co.,  189a    Price  3*.  M. 

Considering  the  number  and  quality  oF  the  maps  which  this  Alias  contains 
the  price  asked  for  it  (3<.  6rf.)  is  very  small.  The  maps  are  62  in  number,  all 
of  wnich  are  drawn  in  a  far  superior  style  to  those  which  are  usually  given  in 
cheap  atlases.  The  aatronomical  diagrams  and  physical  maps  are  well  suited 
to  the  pnrpoae  for  which  they  have  been  published,  while  the  political  mapa  are 
very  clearly  drawn  and  not  over-crowded  with  names.  At  the  end  of  the  atlas 
there  is  a  Gazetteer  containicg  35,000  names,  in  which  brief  partioalani  of  each 
place  mentioned  are  given. 

Hachette  et  Cie-— Atlas  de  Gdographie  Modeme,  6dit6  par  Hachette  et  Ge, 
Ouvrage  conteoant  64  cartes  en  couleur,  accompagnfa  d'un  texts  g6ographique, 
atatistiqueet  ethDc^rophique,  et  d'un  grand  nombre  de  cartes  de  detail,  diagrammea, 
&C.  Par  F.  Schrader,  F.  Prudent  et  E.  Anthoine.  Faria,  Litoairie  Hachette  et 
Cie.,  1890.    9*  Livraison.    Price  lOd.    (Dtdau.) 

No.  2  contains  four  projections  of  the  sphere.  This  sheet  ia  accompanied 
by  some  vsluable  notea  on  projections  by  D.  Aitoff.  No.  12  contains  a  political 
and  administrative  map  of  France,  and  three  maps  on  a  smaller  scale,  one  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  France,  another  illustrating  the  financial  position  of  the  prin- 
cipal Frendi  railway  companies,  and  a  third  indicating  the  aenaity  of  the  popu- 
lation of  France.  The  notes,  by  Camile  Eoecblin,  which  accompany  this  map 
are  very  interesting,  and  are  illnstrated  by  several  maps  and  statistic^ 
diagrams.  Sheet  18  contains  an  outline  map  of  the  World  on  Hercator's  pro- 
jection, on  which  the  position  of  all  the  French  colonies  is  indicated,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  aheet  is  occupied  by  eleven  mape  on  which  French  coloniee  are 
given  on  an  enlarged  scale,  on  the  hack  of  this  sheet  a  r^umd  of  French  Colonial 
History,  hy  H.  Jacottet,  is  given,  which  is  Illustrated  by  maps,  and  fnmiehea 
statistics  as  to  the  area  and  population  of  the  French  posaessiona  In  the  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

Philip,  QwTgt,  and  Son. — Philipa'  Imperial  Atlas  of  the  World,  a  Series  of 
Eighty  Uapa,  Illustrating  eveiy  aspect  of  geographical  Science.    Engraved  from 
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original  dnwinp  comf^rd  frcm  the  Utait  taivtja  and  the  worki  of  eminent 
tnvellen  uid  explorers.    LondoD,  George  Philip  and  Sod,  1890.    Prioe  81, 

A  comparison  of  the  pmetit  edition  of  thia  excellent  atlu  with  that  of  1864, 
will  sbon  the  care  which  has  been  taken  ia  its  revision,  and  the  valuable  addi- 
tions which  have  been  laade  to  IL  The  edition  published  in  1884  contained 
Sfty-oDB  sheets  of  maps,  the  present  ooe  eighty.  Tue  fint  five  sheets  are  devoted 
to  physical  geo^pbj,  metMrolo;;;,  the  distribution  of  animal  and  vcsetsble 
life,  and  the  hjdn^iaphy  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  remaioder  of  the  atlas  is 
deroted  to  political  geography,  with  the  addition  of  mapecontainiag  information 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  or  v^ue  to  the  student.  Among  these  latter  will  be 
found  the  following :  on^raphical  maps  of  the  British  Isles,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  North  and  South  America,  a  geoli^cal  map  of  England  and  Wales, 
a  hydrographic  map  of  the  Uediterranean  Sea,  and  several  others  of  the  same 
description.  The  following  tnapg  are  worthy  of  special  commsndatioQ : — the 
eeoeral  map  of  Icdia  in  two  aheels,  which  has  been  carefully  brought  up  to 
date,  and  the  hill-shading  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  the  map  in  the 
earlier  edition ;  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
TGHlTawn.  The  laree-icale  map  of  Africa,  on  three  sheets,  is  entirely  now,  and 
exhibits  all  poUtlcal  divisions  and  modem  discoveries.  On  Sheet  71  a  new  map 
of  Chili  has  been  added.  A  copious  index  is  attached  to  each  of  the  political 
maps,  and  taken  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  very  complete  and  nsefal  atlas.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  belter  if  the  physical  features  on  many  of  tbe  mapa  had  been 
more  plainly  indicated ;  as  it  is,  the  bill-shading  ia  not  sufBrientlj  pronounced  to 
convey  a  comet  idea  of  the  relief  of  the  country. 

Stielor'l  Haild-AtIai.^NenB  Liererucga-Ansgabe  von .    96  Earten  in  Eup- 

ferdrack  und  Handkolorit,  heransgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Herm.  Berghaus,  Carl 
Vogel  ond  Henn.  Hahenicht.  Erscheint  in  32  Lieferungen  (jede  niit  3  Earten, 
die  letEte  mit  2  Earten  und  Utei).  Ncnnzebnte  (19)  liererung.  Inhalt :  Nr.  38, 
Orossbritannlen,  nSrdlichea  Blatt  in  1 :  IfiQOfiOO,  von  A.  Petennann.  Nr.  48, 
Ost-Enropa,  Blatt  5  in  1 : 3,700,000,  von  A.  Fetermann.  Nr.  61,  Balkan-Hatbinsel , 
Dlatt  1  in  1 ;  1,600,000,  Ton  C.  Vogel.  Ootba,Juatu8  Perthes,  1890.  Price  li.  6<f. 
(Otdott.) 

Sheet  38  ia  a  map  of  Scotland  on  which  insets  are  given  of  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Islands,  Locti  Lomond  and  tbe  Trossachs,  and  a  plan  of  Edinburgh, 
The  style  in  which  this  map  has  been  prodnced  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  maps  in  the  present  edition.  Sheet  48  is  part  of  the  five-sheet  map  of 
Boat  Europe,  and  contains  portions  of  Sonlhem  Russia,  and  the  Balkan  Fenin- 
aula.    No.  61  is  part  of  the  four-sheet  map  of  the  Balkan  Fenioaula. 

CHABTS. 
Admiralty.— Charts  and  Flans    published    by  tbe  Hydrographic   Department, 
Admiralty,  in  November  and  December  1889. 

Mediterranean,  Italy : — The  Faro  or  strait  of  Messina, 

Zi. 
India,  bay  of  Bengal  i-^Biver  Bdgll,  Sangor  point  to 

Calcutta,  2f.  ed. 
Bay  of  Bengal : — Approaches  to  Y6  river,  2s, 
China,  east  coast : — Shanghai  harbour,  2*. 
China,  Pe  Chili  strait :— Approaches  to  Port  Arthur 

or  Lu  Chun  Eo.    Port  Arthur.    Is,  Gd. 
Australia,  east  coast :— Magnetic  ialand  to  Double 

point,  2i.  Od. 

263a Quif  ofAden:— PlanaddedjEhorAmbadaonchorage, 

(J.  D.  Potter,  Jgenl.) 
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CHABTS  CANCELLED. 

Ko.  Omnllsd  bj  So. 

177  Strait  of  Meiaioa        New  plan,  He  Faro  or  Blr.iit  of 

Measina 177 

138  Biver  Hiighli       New  plan,  River  Hdgli      ..      ..       136 

3S9  Sliaoghai  harbour       Ne\v  plan,  Shanghai  barbonr     ..       389 

1892  Flan  of  port  Arthur  on  this  chart       New  plan,  Fort  Arthur      ..      ..     1236 

2349  Magaeticislftnd  to  Donhle  point    1     New  chart,  MasDctic  iaiand  to 

1948  Rockingham  bay  to  Palm  inlands  |        Doable  point 2349 

1166  Worma  head  to  PwU-du  head. 

2346  Wings  sound. 

1235  Long  Pobt  bay. 

1418  Saddle  groop. 

CHABTS  THAT  HAVE  BECEIVED  IMPOBTANT  C0BEECTI0N8. 

No.  2011.  England,  weatcoaatj—IIolyheadharhonr.  11705.  England,  west  coast;— 
Eotfhead  to  Liverpool,  eastern  sheet.  1185.  England,  river  Thames ; — Sea 
i«ach.  121.  Baltic,  SkageTrak  : — Hoeter  ialands  and  approaches  to  Maiatiand  and 
Elitdesholm.  196.  Baltic  entrance:  Nidingec  to  HSaS,  including  Winga  sound 
aod  approachea  to  Giiteborg.  2296.  Baltic,  gulf  of  Bothoia ; — South  Quarken  to 
Boraalandet.  2116.  Denmark: — TheSound.  650.  Arrica,ea8tcoaat:— Inambin 
river.  Eilim&n  river.  664.  Africa,  east  coast :— Sheet  10 :  from  6°  38'  S.  to 
4°  23'  S.  838.  Andaman  islands :— Andaman  strait.  2414.  Gulf  of  Siam. 
1392.  China,  north  coast : — Pe-chili  strait.  2894.  China.  Liantung  gulf,  Liau 
river  entrance.  2406.  Uanchoria,  or  Russian  Tartary  : — Kuril  islands  from 
Nipon  to  Kamchatka.  2460.  North-weet  Pacific  oc«an:— Kamchatka  to  Kodiak 
Island.  985.  South  Facifio  ocean  .-—Minerva  reefs. 
(J.  V.  Potter,  Jgmt.) 

Hortb  Atlantic  Ooean.— Pilot  Charts  of  the  -^,  January  and  February  1890. 
Fubliahed  mouthly  at  the  Eydrographic  OfGce,  Navy  Department,  Washington 
D.C.I  Heniy  F.  Hcking,  Captain  DJ.R.,  EydrDgraphei. 

Fortngneae  Charts.— Bahia  de  Tunguo.  Parte  Oeste.  Provincift  de  Mofambique. 
CommiBs£o  de  Cartographia.  1689. — Barra  e  Rio  Lindc.  Reconhecimento  hydro- 
giaphico  at&  Provincia  de  Mozambique.  Commissao  de  Cartographia.  Lisbon, 
1889. 

ServioeHydrographiquedelaHarineiFaria-— No.4360.  Oc&nlndien.  1889. 
—-No.  4233.  La  Banco  de  St,  Servan  an  Chatelior.  COte  Nord  de  Pmnce.  1889. 
—No.  4346,  C0T8B,'.Ile  Rousse  et  sea  Environa.  1889.— No.  4357,  Quatcmala,  Port 
LivingBtoue  (Embouchure  du  Rio  Dulce).  1889.— No.  4354.  Oc&tn  PaciSque 
Sud.  Ports  et  Monillages  dans  les  Ilea  Samoa.  1889.— No.  4310.  Nouvelle  Cali- 
donie,  NoUTeJlei  Hebrides.    Service  hydrc^rapbique  de  la  Marine,  Paris. 
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Journeif  to  the  Sammii  o/lhe  Owen  SUnky  Range,  New  6m>t$a. 
B;  Sir  W1U.UU  StACORGaoB,  K.o.M.a,,  AdminUtratDr  of  New  Guinea.* 

(Iteait  st  the  ETauioe  Uceling,  Deccinbar  Stli,  1689.) 
Uap.  {L  256. 
WuES  on  ft  visit  of  inHpection  to  tho  district  of  Dotira,  a  coast  district  to 
tlio  north-weet  of  I'urt  Moresby,  I  learned  tiiat  a  river  named  tlia 
Vannpn  entered  the  inlet  knowu  a^  Oalley  lU-acli,  and  tbat  it  vrns 
probable  this  river  would  bo  foaod  to  ruu  towavda  the  g^roat  muuntaiii 
mnges  of  Ihe  interior ;  and  I  then  deteruiiiieil  to  devote  sumo  time  to 
an  aecent  of  the  river  in  qnesliou,  if  found  navigable  by  Wits.  With 
thiet  object  iu  view,  I  left  Port  Moresby  on  tho  20th  of  April,  1880,  in 
my  boat  manned  with  a  native  crew,  acoompanicd  by  my  staff,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  tlie  const  to  Maun  man  11.  On  tho  '22nd  wo  entered  ODO  of 
the  montlis  of  the  Vanapa  river,  which  opuns  into  Galley  Boiioh  on  it« 
eastern  side,  about  five  mileii  from  Mantimana.  This  entrance'  to  tho 
river  lies  in  a  bend  of  the  iiUet  where  the  coast  is  covered  by  mangro%'o 
swamptt,  and  escnjies  observation  Diiless  one  is  searching  expressly  fur 
it,  wliich  no  donbt  explains  its  being  omitted  altogether  on  many  eharta 
of  this  part  of  the  country. 

We  got  some  bovcd  or  eight  mile*  up  the  river  the  first  day.  huving 
tho  tidal  water  for  about  three  or  four  miles  ;  but  beyond  that  point,  in 
CoaKqnenoo  of  recent  heavy  thunderstorms  inland,  the  river  was  swolteu 
and  mnddy  and  tho  curront  against  us  strong.  As  far  as  the  tide 
ascends  the  river,  mangroves  grow  on  the  banks,  and  tho  Nipa 
paltn  on  the  river's  cd)^;  bat  boyond  that  the  banks  become  10  or 
12  feet  high,  and  are  clothed  with  large  trees,  the  miil  Wuig  deep  and 
rich,  but  whether  liable  to  occasional  flooding  cannot  at  present  be  stated. 

On  tho  23rd  we  continued  our  course  up  the  river  for  about  keven 
miles.  During  the  afternoon  we  began  to  approach  the  first  low  hills  in 
the  rirer'e  course,  and  hod  to  ascend  two  rapids,  the  first  wo  hod  met. 

*  lining  lliR  Report  (vllh  illglit  aliriilgni«iit)  of  Sir  W.  Hnrgn-gor  to  ILE.  Sir 
H  W.  NofTQnn,  u.au,,  Governor  of  QuccnultiuJ. 
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Below  the  rapids  the  river  bottom  contained  many  ''  snaga  " ;  not  enongli 
to  impede  the  passage  of  the  boat  or  even  to  make  it  dangerous  going 
np  against  stream,  but  requiring  very  careful  watching  in  coming 
down  the  river  The  course  of  the  atream  we  fonnd  to  be  very  crooked, 
at  times  running  north,  at  timea  duo  south.  No  natives,  and  hardly  any 
trace  of  natives,  were  seen  during  theae  two  firat  daya  of  our  journey. 
The  nature  of  the  coantry  waa  muoh  the  same  as  that  traversed  the  day 
before,  there  being  a  large  amount  of  deep,  fiat,  alluvial  land  on  both 
aides  of  the  river,  of  which,  however,  probably  a  large  amotint  is  wet, 
and  liable  to  be  flooded  periodically.  On  the  24th  we  had  ninch  diffi- 
culty in  poling  and  dragging  the  boat  up  some  rapids,  the  current 
being  very  strong,  and  the  river,  though  falling,  still  deep ;  so  that  it 
waa  difScult  to  see  and  avoid  the  large  boulders  that  stud  the  bottom 
of  the  river  at  this  point.  On  this  day  we  entered  between  the  first 
low  ranges  of  bills,  which  are  covered  by  forest.  There  ia  no  appear- 
ance of  foreat-clearing  or  cultivation  anywhere,  nor  any  trace  of  natives. 
On  this  day  we  accomplished  only  about  four  miles,  in  apite  of  the  beat 
exertions. 

On  tho  25th  we  continued  our  ascent,  poling,  polling,  or  dragging 
the  boat,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  difibrent  bends  of  the  river.  We 
passed  a  nnmber  of  rapida,  and  by  night  found  oarselvea  with  hills  on 
all  sides  of  us.  These  are  vory  steep,  of  a  slaty  nature,  and  covered  by 
treea,  which,  from  the  extreme  steepness,  are  not  as  a  rule  very  large. 
One  of  our  party  had  a  narrow  and  lucky  escape  from  a  lai^e  snake,  on 
which  he  put  his  hand  when  picking  np  sticks  to  make  our  fire  with. 
This  reptile  ivaa  cleverly  nooaed  by  a  native,  and  the  skin  aecured  for 
our  collection.  We  passed  a  large  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
which  aeema  to  be  quite  exoeptional  in  its  formation  in  this  part  of  the 
Gonntry.  It  would  apparently  make  an  extremely  fine  building  atone. 
Specimens  were  obtained  for  examination.  It  ia  a  grey  stone,  full  of 
crystalline  needles,  like  manganite. 

After  we  had  pitched  camp,  I  went  to  examine  a  native-built  suspen- 
sion bridge,  which  our  hunting  party  had  discovered  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  up  stream — a  remarkable  structure,  occurring  in  auch  a  locality 
and  built  by  such  a  primitive  people  as  the  inland  natives  are  in  this 
district.  At  the  spot  where  the  bridge  stands  the  river  is  narrowed  by 
a  rocky  point  that  encroaches  on  the  left  bank  from  a  steep  hill  imme- 
diately adjoining ;  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  in  building.  Tho 
bridge,  which  ia  thus  only  about  70  yards  long,  is  chiefly  suppoiied  by 
a  large  banyan  tree,  which  grows  on  the  rock  oa  the  left  bank  about 
20  feet  from  the  water's  edge ;  it  starta  from  this  tree  at  an  elevation 
of  about  50  feet  above  the  pool  below,  descends  in  midstream  to  about 
12  or  15  feet  from  the  water,  and  vises  to  about  20  feet  on  the  right 
bank,  where  it  is  suspended  to  a  tree  not  sufSciently  large  or  strong 
to  receive  the  whole  of  this  end  of  the  bridge,  and  is  therefore  supple- 
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neoted  by  a  post  put  into  the  gtomiiJ,and  this  again  is  strcngllioiioil  liy 
a  cross-bar  to  the  live  tnic,  and  fixvd  by  stays  oxtending  bac^kwtinls  to 
trees  behind.  The  Tnat«rial  employed  ia  rattan  oani>.  Of  those,  fiftc«n 
are  used  to  fomi  Biipports,  but  as  they  have  not  all  bron  long  i>tioagh  to 
OTMS  tlio  river,  somo  of  them  huvo  been  joined  by  knotting.  The  floor 
of  the  bridge  ia  formed  of  four  of  thcMD  (ianes.  but,  as  two  appear  to 
bare  lioen  broken,  the  seccmd  pnir  have  probuWy  been  laid  down  in 
-•fleeting  rcpiiira;  About  2  fpot  8  inchns  froui  the  floor  there  are  two 
XattaoB  on  each  dde.  and  about  2  feel  3  inohoa  above  thoHi  i^ain  ar« 
three  rnttanfi  on  the  lower,  and  four  on  tho  nppor  nidp.  Tliey  are  not 
plaited  or  twisted  but  are  kept  in  position  by  Bjdit  oone  worked  from 
th«  fioor  to  the  middlo  and  top  rattans,  which  Hervost  tbo  double  purposo 
of  oomnocting  the  several  strands,  and  would  probably  prevent  one  from 
falling  into  tbe  river  should  one  stumble  in  orosKing.  A  tranKveree 
fKMHton  of  the  bridge  would  show  it  to  bo  nearly  V-shaped,  but  with  tho 
aides  slightly  rounded.  The  height  of  the  V  is  about  5  feet,  tho  width 
ftt  tho  top  about  3  feet  0  inohes,  and  the  distance  of  the  middle  strands 
from  each  other  about  3  feet.  The  lop  strauda  are  kept  apart  by  * 
croBS-fltick.  the  ends  of  which  are  tio'l  to  the  top  of  each  strand. 
Suitable  platform  approaches  have  been  built  at  the  ends,  and  the 
whole  atruoturo  ia  l>oth  strong  and  graoefuL  Five  of  our  people  crossed 
it  at  OQo  time,  and,  from  all  appearanoe,  it  could  hare  homo  many  more. 

On  tho  26th  the  rivi-r  had  become  narrower  ng  wo  ailvanced,  and  wo 
had  to  contend  with  some  strong  rupids.  Tho  hills  are  steep,  but  in  thi« 
part  there  is  some  good  timber.  On  a  hill  on  the  right  fide  of  the  river 
wo  saw  a  small  platformof  branches  near  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  evidently 
a  "look-out"  from  which  the  natives  of  the  district  oould  obtain  a  view 
of  anyone  approaching:  and  from  the  point  where  we  had  lunch  at  mid- 
day some  clearing  for  ]>lauting  purposes  and  some  Itananos  were  visible 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  but  we  neither  saw  nor  board  any  natives. 
During  the  halt  for  lunob  there  occurred  the  fintt  caao  of  fever  we  had  on 
the  expedition,  but  it  soon  ceased  under  the  uauaj  Ireatmont,  The  patient 
was  one  of  tho  Europeans.  Tho  weather,  favourable  from  tbe  a'art,  still 
contianed  so,  rain  falling  only  at  night  as  the  I  hundersiorma  originating 
further  inland  gi-adually  extended  their  radius. 

On  the  27th  we  found  the  rapidii  bo  strong,  and  of  auch  fror|uent 
«OOUrren<ie  that  it  waa  conctniied  it  wonld  not  bo  advisable  to  continue 
to  piDoeod  in  the  l>oat  beyond  this  day's  journey,  and  accordingly  a 
suitable  camp  waa  looked  for,  and  found  at  a  spot  on  tho  right  bitnk  of 
the  river,  whore  there  was  a  small  point  of  nearly  level  ground  at  tho 
foot  of  a  stcop  hill  extending  some  distance  inland.  This  place  iHwarae 
our  prindpal  depot  for  the  ex]>edition.  By  our  estimate  it  Js  40  milm 
from  Hannmanu  by  water,  M  milee  of  this  being  on  the  Yannpa  itaelf. 

I  had  now  satisSed  myself  that  it  waa  possible  to  conduct  an  cspsdi- 
tion  of  Hofficient  magnitude  up  tho  Vanapa  river,  and  to  find  a  way 
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from  onr  camp  towards  tho  ioterior.  Mr.  Cameron,  my  private  secretaty, 
left  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  to  proceed  to  Fort  Moresby  for 
the  neceaaary  carrierB,  proTiaions,  &c ,  and  I  remained  with  a  party  of 
two  Europeans,  two  Polynesians,  and  two  Papuans,  intending  to  find 
ont  what  our  future  route  should  be.  I  waa  able  to  trace  the  Vanapa 
river  aeveral  miles  upwards,  to  lay  down  a  line  of  march  towards  the 
main  mountain  range,  to  obtaio  certain  data  with  regard  to  the  relative 
podtion  of  the  mountains,  &c.,  which  proved  to  be  of  great  valueto  tis 
in  onr  further  journey.  But  these  operationa  were  greatly  impeded  by 
the  ill-health  of  the  party,  none  of  whom,  ezclnding  myself,  escaped 
fuver.  A  thunderstorm  began  daily  on  the  inland  ranges  about  1  or 
2  p.m.,  and  rain,  sometimes  in  torrents,  followed,  reaching  our  camp 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  forenoons  were  sultry,  and  the  forest  very 
wet  in  the  morning.  Everywhere  there  were  traces  of  natives,  where 
they  had  been  fishing  or  hunting.  No  natives  were  seen,  nor  could  I 
observe  anywhere  any  indication  of  permanent  native  residence,  except 
at  a  distance  of  several  days'  march  from  our  camp.  The  furthest 
distance  inland  from  the  camp  reached  by  me  was  between  six  and  seven 
miles,  and  up  to  that  point  we  laid  ont  and  cut  a  road  through  the 
"  bush,"  but  I  had  only  one  man  with  me  np  to  that  spot,  such  was  the 
nosatiefactory  condition  of  the  health  of  my  small  part)-. 

All  the  hills  in  this  district  were  found  to  be  of  a  slaty  formation, 
with  numerous  thin  veins  of  white  quartz ;  in  some  of  the  creek  beds 
there  were  a  few  large  boulders  of  conglomerate,  and  many  smaller  ones 
(rf  basalt,  but  these  were  all  isolated,  the  fixed  rocks  being  without 
exception  slaty.  No  trace  of  gold  or  other  precious  metal  was  found. 
The  hills  are  so  steep  that  the  probabilities  would  be  against  finding,  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  search,  any  trace  of  gold  in  the  numerous  creeks. 
'  There  is,  however,  a  large  qaaottty  of  timber  in  the  district,  which  is 
clothed  everywhere  with  dense  forest,  and  the  Yanapa  river  would 
afford  an  easy,  cheap,  and  safe  conveyance  for  it  to  the  sea.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  trees  were  not  in  flower  then,  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  such  speoimena  ae  would  determine  the  species  of  the  different 
kinds  of  timber;  but  there  are  many  cedar  and  ilimo  trees,  the  latter  of 
which  la  said  to  resist  the  white  ant.  The  hills  are  so  steep,  and  the 
gorges  by  which  they  are  separated  are  bo  narrow,  that  there  is  no  land 
fit  for  cultivation  beyond  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  opening  of 
the  Yanapa  river  into  Galley  Beach.  At  our  depot  camp  this  river  is 
about  70  yards  broad  and  contains  a  large  volume  of  rapid  running 
water ;  indeed  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  its  size  near  the  mouth 
and  at  this  camp,  35  miles  up;  we  observed  only  two  creeks  worthy  of 
notice  on  the  way  up  opening  into  it. 

About  two  and  a-half  miles  from  camp  we  discovered,  on  30th  April, 
a  looky  height  on  the  first  mountain  we  traversed  (Mount  Gleeson), 
whwoe  a  very  fine  view  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  right  up  to 
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tbe'snminit  of  tbo  On-i>a  Stanley  Range,  oould  bo  seen.  It  vru  namedi 
aiid  is  kmiwik  to  tis  as  '*  Juck's  Roclc,"  anil  ia  strongly  reoom mended  to 
futuru  travellers  &s  •&  oxc«lloDt  obeerring  ymat,  aithougb  its  ultitudo  in 
only  about  1000  feet. 

On  tbu  I2tli  May,  Itlr.  Ciimeroii  arrived,  with  fifteen  men  carrying 
snppHes.  He  had  left  the  main  body  of  the  expedition  to  come  up  in 
two  wbnlul>oal8,  and  as  the  river  was  Qooded  be,  fearing  wo  aliould  be 
qaito  ont  of  pruvieicins  in  camp,  bad  left  the  boats  and  pushi-d  ou  over- 
land.  Ho  reported  the  overland  journey  aa  aoDiething  divndftil,  on 
Mconnt  of  the  extremely  rugged  nature  of  the  billa.  Cameron's  party, 
however,  came  into  contact  with  the  natives  that  live  iu  the  conntiy  in 
th9  vicinity  of  the  bridge  spoken  of.  Mr.  Cameron  described  them  iis 
Tory  noisy,  at  first  frightened  and  sinipicious,  but  as  being  after  a  littlo 
fimo  very  friendly,  offering  food  and  inviting  his  party  to  their  villages. 
On  themoniingof  ihelGth  the  two  whaleboats  arrived,  ail  the  stores  and 
prorisions  being  in  good  order.  The  aft«nioon  rains  ceased  totally  ubuut 
the  lOth,  and  tho  river  in  about  two  or  three  daya  fell  to  iia  nonnal 
volume,  which  gi«atly  fuoiUtated  the  passage  up  of  the  two  boats.  The 
whole;  of  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the]  boats  was  spent  in  jireparing 
tliu  pucks  fur  tht:  march  inland,  to  commenoe  next  morning. 

Wo  left  camp  ou  the  17th.  There  innrohod  out,  all  toll,  forty-two 
pi^rxoiiK:  four  Europeans  inolnding  myself,  George  lielford  (a  Sitmoan 
ludf-costc,  a  tuaji  of  exct.-\lc!nt  character  and  well  ucriuiuott'd  with  thiit 
coantry,  who  proved  of  the  greatest  ii«e  to  me},  five  I'olyncBitton,  and 
thirty-two  Papuans.  There  was  anch  difBculty  in  transporting  our 
baggage  that  every  man,  without  respect  of  person,  bad  to  leave  camp 
with  all  he  could  carry.  Two  Etiropouns,  who  were  already  too  weak 
to  accompany  us,  rcmain^id  in  camp.  As  the  patli  had  been  cut  f<jr  tho 
first  day's  march,  wo  covered  about  four  milea  before  we  camped  in  tho 
aftcmoou  at  Exton  Jnnction,  where  the  Extou  Creek  entcni  the  Vanapii 
river.  We  travr'rs&l  the  long  spur  of  Mount  Glee^on,  its  highett  point 
being  1202  tect,  and  had  to  cross  another  ridge  about  8t>ti  feet  high, 
while  the  altitude  of  cor  camp  st  Exton  Junction  was  only  about 
300  feet.  Some  of  our  carriers  had  to  do  a  double  trip,  as  ttiere  were 
ecnne  three  or  four  packs  wc  cuuld  not  bring  with  us  from  ciiinj).  For 
this  they  were  jimniiHcd  a  moderate  addition  to  their  pay — tlirce  sticks  of 
trade  tolxicco  each. 

Wo  left  Extou  Junction  early  oik  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  had 
at  tliii  srtart  some  very  steep  ridges  to  cross,  which  did  not,  however, 
tako  u*  before  lunch  over  any  ground  exceeding  700  or  800  feet  in 
height.  We  passed  several  creeks  in  slate  and  quartz  formation,  which 
loolwd,  especially  one,  very  promising  for  gold,  but  no  trace  of  that 
metal  was  found  on  washing  gravel.  At  noon  we  halted  at  Taula 
Creek,  at  an  altitude  of  683  feot,  for  lunch,  luiving  walked  over  rough 
road,  about  two  miles  from  Exton  Junction.    The  same  formation  of 
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slate  and  quartz  was  observable  here,  but  tbe  hill  aides  were  Tery 
precipitous,  and  the  timber  not  as  a  rule  large.  We  then  ascended  the 
steep  western  end  of  Gnba  Hill,  which  we  crossed  at  about  1000  feet, 
and  towards  3  p.m.  camped  on  a  spur,  about  half  a  mile  from  its  summit, 
having  walked  about  three  miles.  The  weather  remained  fine,  and  the 
health  of  the  party  was  good.  There  were  many  traces  of  the  passage 
of  natives  along  the  ridges,  where  they  had  "  biased  "  trees  and  broken 
branches ;  but  none  were  seen  or  heard. 

As  a  native  oonnot  cany  more  than  about  three  weeks'  food  for  him- 
self, say  for  fifteen  days  of  forward  march  and  six  days  returning,  it  was 
necessary  to  detach  a  namber  of  men  from  our  party  to  fetch  up  supple- 
mentary supplies,  as  otherwise  we  should  soon  come  to  the  end  of  our 
stock.  Accordingly  Peter  Ijfu  was  despatched  from  the  top  of  CcBsar 
Hill  with  eight  Eapakapa  men,  who  proceeded  on  the  morning  of  the 
Idth  to  Manumann  by  boat,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  river  to  our  depot 
there  all  stores  left  at  the  coast.  Some  of  the  Eapakapa  men  expressed 
great  reluctance  to  leave  me  personally,  and  declared  they  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  remain  by  me  on  this  inland  journey ;  but  the  truth 
was  they  were  rejoicing  to  get  away.  Their  departure  mode  our  packs- 
very  heavy  for  the  next  few  days  until  onr  stores  became  lighter  by 
oonBumptiou.  On  the  10th  we  marched  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
along  the  top  of  Cfesar  Hill,  and  then  crossed,  at  a  height  of  about 
600  feet,  a  fine  clear  stream  about  20  yards  broad,  named  by  us  the  Atoa. 
Its  bed  was  contained  by  rocks  of  slaty  formation,  but  the  boulders  in 
its  course  were  principally  basaltic.  At  this  creek  we  lunched,  and 
Mr.  Cameron  went  ahead  with  two  men  to  find  and  cut  a  path.  In  the 
afternoon  we  ascended  a  spur  of  Mount  Kowald,  and,  continuing  through. 
the  same  sort  of  country  as  previonsly  traversed,  encamped  in  the> 
evening  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  1600  feet  high,  having  travelled  about 
2^  miles. 

The  20th  was  memorable,  as  being  the  first  time  onr  native  carriers 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  no  further.  Some  of  them  had  to  do  doable 
dnty,  as  the  packs  were  more  than  the  reduced  party  could  carry,  and 
therefore  some  men  had  to  return  to  the  last  oamp  to  bring  on  to  the 
new  camp  what  had  been  left.  The  road  in  the  forenoon  was  both  steep 
and  rough,  crossing  the  ridges  of  Mount  Kowald.  Many  reasons  were 
now  assigned  why  they  shonld  return.  We  had  some  men  who  had 
accompanied  Mr.  O.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  to  Mount  Obreo  in 
1887,  and  tbey  declared  they  were  fed  much  better  then  than  the 
"Eovana"  fed  them — that  I  gave  them  no  meats,  jams,  or  biscuits; 
others  said  tbey  thought  of  their  wives  and  children,  to  whom  they 
wished  to  return ;  and  some  thought  the  ruad  impassable.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Belford,  by  the  exercise  of  patience,  by  threats  and  ex- 
postulation, managed  to  bring  the  whole  company  into  oamp  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Kowald,  about  500  feet  from  the  summit,  so  that  it 
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wmi  ootl^lMMiiy  for  myself  to  return  to  bring  them  on.  On  tlib 
moHntilM"4Nn  muuy  tracoM  of  tho  wnndcirings  of  nntives,  but  iiunu  tvero 
SMn.  Tlio  wcntlicT  cotitinticd  fine,  but  A  littlo  rnin  foil  in  tht)  aftcmonii. 
We  fouud,  on  tnkiiig  Block  in  cninp,  that  vro  had  rice,  un  which  tho 
nativtv  weru  alraoRt  i^xclusivuly  fit],  fur  fonrtcon  days.  Tho  tcnijiemtura 
ftt  this  altitDde,  STAO  fe«t.  did  not  full  bolow  75  dcgrMs  P.  Wo 
ointttccl  lunch  on  ihis  day,  bei-uuso  thero  vrtta  no  wat^r  conTouient ;  biit 
wo  futin'l  it  prefcTuble  to  have  only  two  moals  a  day  when  on  tho  march 
— n  priwrtice  wc  followwl  regularly  aflcrvrards  on  ibo  ontwnrd  joHmoy, 

We  reqoiroil  tho  whole  of  tho  21st  to  doscond  tho  north  side  of 
Mount  Kowuld,  at  tho  fnot.  of  which  wo  ouiijiod,  on  the  right  )>auk  of 
the  V«n»pn  river,  whioh  is  horo  very  rapid,  in  »  rongh  nnd  rocky  beil, 
but  only  slightly  smaller  than  nt  tho  depot  onrap.  On  tho  mnrch  down 
this  mountain  a  fresh  eoumo  of  ftlnrm  arose  for  our  native  CArriore.  A 
small  native  villago  wiu  socti  in  a  northerly  dii«ction  on  a  hill  some  flvo 
or  six  milos  front  nu.  Tho  dc«ire  to  torn  buck  was  iiniv«i-ea].  When 
Ur.  Belford  nnd  Mr.  Cameron  were  out  of  camp  looking  for  a  ford  or  the 
means  of  crossing  the  rivor,  tho  two  chiefs,  KobokauaTiio  and  Vate  ni 
Eoro.  came  to  mo  and  said  the  "  hoys  " — muauiug  thereby  all  the  natives, 
and  more  oepccially  ihcmeolres — wished  to  turn  back,  because  no  man 
conld  OTor  reach  tho  great  mountain.  1  asked  them  whether  they  had 
seen  the  village  of  tho  mouiitaineerH.  They  replied  iii  tho  affirmative. 
And  I  Ksid  I  should  oertninty  not  give  them  permission  to  return,  nor 
food ;  but  if  they  went  I  should  go  over  to  tho  mountaineers,  when  they 
would  have  to  reckon  with  them  and  with  myself,  not  as  friends.  In  a 
very  nhort  timo  I  received  repented  (issuranees  that  "all  would  go 
fornard  ;  none  would  go  bnok."  Mount  Kownld  was  of  ihe  usual  alaty 
formation.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fine  straight  timber,  but  not 
many  trees  of  great  size.  On  it  wo  killed  two  or  three  roakcu,  a  matter 
worthy  of  mention  only  because  we  saw  none  further  inland.  The  river, 
at  ovr  oamp  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Kowald,  we  found  to  be  about  800  feet 
above  sea  level.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  thero  was  a  thunderstorm  ~ 
farther  inland,  which  de1u(;ed  tis  with  rain  and  oatiaed  the  river  to  rise 
three  or  four  feet,  a  oinnimslauoe  that  rt-iidi-rod  our  oroasijig  it  next 
morning  a  matter  of  some  diffionlty,  as  aevernl  people  suffered  here  foom 
fcvwr.     Our  ]>arty  was  weakened,  hut  wo  had  no  sirioiis  eaae. 

On  the  morning  of  tin:  22iid,  Mr.  Belford  volunteered  to  oroaa  the 
river  am]  build  n  raft  un  tho  othtrr  bunk,  with  the  assiatatice  of  the  Poly- 
DMians,  there  being  good  timber  for  that  parpose  on  a  sinull  shingly 
plateau  about  400  yards  up  tlio  rivor  from  our  camp.  The  river,  whioh 
wa«  muddy,  and  ninuiug  very  strong,  containing  many  rocksand  boulders, 
seen  and  unseen,  was  not  an  inviting  one  to  cross  by  swimming.  Belford, 
with  a  lino  to  be  used  in  pulling  tools,  canes,  Ac,  across,  was  the  fimt  to 
take  tho  water,  and  in  about  two  hours  had  conatruoted  an  excuUent 
faft  of  light  wood,  which  wonld  have  served  very  vroll  to  transport  in  a 
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short  dme  all  onr  carriBrs,  who,  being  monntameera,  were  not  swimmers, 
SB  well  as  onr  baggage ;  but  tbe  rattan  by  wbicb  it  was  beiiig  pulled 
over  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  gave  way  before  it  was  mure  than 
half  way  across,  when  the  raft  was  harried  down  stream  by  the  current 
and  carried  off.  Belford  and  Cnsar  Lifn  were  on  the  raft  at  the  time, 
bat  conld  do  nothing  to  save  it,  and  bad  to  jnmp  into  the  rapid  slream 
and  swim  to  the  side  where  they  coold  effect  a  landing.  Between  one 
and  two  o'clock  another  raft  was  prepared,  and  we  were  by  fonr  o'clock 
all  safely  encamped  on  the  other  side  with  onr  baggage  dry  and  in  good 
oondition.  But  we  had  only  covered  2^  miles  in  two  days,  although 
those  two  days  had  been  very  fatiguing. 

On  the  23rd,  we  travelled  about  three  miles,  at  first  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vanapa,  and  then  up  one  of  the  spnts  and  crest  of  Mount 
Belford.  It  was  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  keep  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  for  at  least  two  or  three  miles,  so  as  to  reach  the  western  end 
of  Mount  MuBgrave,  thus  doubling  Mount  Belford  instead  of  having  to 
cross  it ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  river  bed  was  narrow,  with  very 
deep  pools,  confined  between  the  ends  of  mountain  ridges  that  project 
their  headd,  bare  and  solid  rocks,  into  the  river  at  each  side ;  and  past 
these  it  was  impossible  to  get  without  leaving  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  first  one  of  these  deep  pools  we  came  to  we  evaded  by  a  laborions 
ascent  of  an  exceedingly  steep  ridge  several  hundred  feet  high.  When 
we  were  rounding  the  second  one  in  similar  fashion,  we  foand  we  had 
got  BO  high  on  the  spur  that  I  declined  to  descend  again  to  the  river 
bed,  feeling  sure  it  was  much  better  for  us  to  keep  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  and  get  as  far  from  the  river  as  poHsible.  We  therefore  cut  our 
path  along  the  crest  of  Mount  Belford  and  camped  in  the  afiemoon  at 
an  altitude  of  2530  feet.  Mount  Belford  does  not  differ  in  formation 
from  Mount  Kowald  and  the  other  hills  already  noticed.  It  is  ex- 
clusively of  a  slaty  nature,  with  thin  gnartz  veins  interspersed.  It  is 
not  a  rugged  mountain,  Bpeaking  comparatively;  it  contains  a  large 
-quantity  of  fine  trees,  and  is  more  frequented  by  birds  than  any 
mountains  crossed  by  ub,  unless  perhaps  Mount  Eowald.  It  appears, 
from  the  presence  of  native  paths  and  camp  sites,  tu  be  a  favourite 
hunting  ground;  but  no  natives  reside  on  it  or  plant  on  it.  We  had 
some  light  showers  of  rain  here,  but  no  thunderstorm. 

Ab  it  appeared  desirable  to  get  further  east  before  approaching  the 
main  range,  it  was  deemed  well  to  follow  further  along  the  crest  of 
Mount  Belford,  whence  it  was  hoped  a  spur  might  be  fonnd  on  its 
northern  side  that  would  lead  us  to  Mount  Muegrave,  and  our  march 
was  therefore  continued  along  the  top  of  Mount  Belford  during  the 
whole  of  the  24th.  By  about  3  p.m.  we  had  come  about  three  miles, 
and  I  began  to  think  it  inadvisable  to  proceed  further  in  that  direction. 
Unfortunately  we  were  completely  enveloped  in  mist  and  could  not  see 
the  next  range.    We  camped  at  a  small  hunting-house — a  thatched 
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"leAn-to"  vrith  n  cooking  oven,  oiiTieisting  yf  a  liole  in  the  ground  aad 
Jtbout  half  ft  bnsliel  of  amiiU  elate  stoticfi  showing  quartz  vt^iua,  a  kind  of 
tttone  Uiat  would  not  be  selected  (ar  Huoh  a  purpoBO  were  stones  of 
II  difTvreut  sort  obtAinahle.  Tho  itltitixle  of  lliiH  nutive  camp  was 
3500  fopt.  The  thermometer  Btooil  nt  74°  F.,  at  3  [uu.;  but  towards 
morning  wo  felt  it,  for  the  first  time  on  this  expoditiou,  doddedly  cold, 
althongk  the  thermometer  did  not  ehow  less  than  65"  F.  The  weather 
was  wot,  but  the  r^n  that  fidl  was  not  hc«vj'.  We  «aw  nmoh  fine 
timber  on  tbie  day's  march. 

On  tho  25th  one  European,  and  all  tho  nattvox  of  the  party  except 
«!gfat,  ttiniod  back  to  proceed  to  the  depot  camp  on  tho  river  to  meet 
Peter  Lifii  and  the  Kapakapa  meu  on  their  return  from  Uunumanu,  uud 
to  help  them  to  bring  on  the  additional  stores.  Those  remaining  now 
comprised  two  Europeans  bedilea  myself,  Jdr.  Bolford,  two  Folyneeians, 
and  eight  Papuans.  Our  provisions  coneisted  of  five  bugs  of  rice  and 
cue  bag  of  flour,  with  sume  t«u,  a  few  tins  of  meat,  and  one  ham  ;  with 
tliesothingsaud  camp  furniture  we  were  again  overloaded.  Mr.  Cameron 
laid  out  ft  track  for  us,  which  no  cut,  down  tlie  north  side  of  Mount 
Bvlfonl,  but  it  was  an  exceedingly  bad  one,  extremely  steep  in  some 
places,  and  very  rough  at  otheis.  We  got  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  creek  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Uelford,  and  had  to  camp  in  a 
vfet,  gloomy,  very  nariow  gorge,  where  we  were  soon  enveloped  in  mist 
and  rain.  We  liad  doHOcnded  only  about  IflOO  fvet,  and  had  not  put 
more  than  a  short  milo  of  road  behind  us.  One  redeeming  point  of  thd 
CDUutry  travielled  over  on  this  day's  march  wax  the  pre-sence  of  some  fine 
botanical  objects;  there  were  tall  and  graceful  wild  bananas;  a  pepper, 
nearly  of  the  kind  used  as  tho  national  beverage  in  Fiji  and  elsewhere, 
but  here  growing  as  a  tree  20  or  30  feet  high  ;  and  several  other  things 
that,  though  rare  and  valuable  as  specimens,  wcro  too  bulky  and  too 
heavy  for  transport.  Very  noticeable  was  a  remarkably  fine  rhodo- 
dendron, dried  specimens  of  which  were  obtained. 

About  thrcc-quartei-s  of  a  mile  from  our  oamp  of  the  25th  wo  camo 
Boxt  morning  at  an  altitude  of  2635  feet  to  tho  Joseph  river,  a  fine 
noniitnin  stream  of  about  20  yards  broa<l,  running  along  tho  southern 
foot  of  Mount  MuBgrave.  Ilcre  we  were  able  to  dry  our  soaked  baggage, 
•od  to  get  a  thoronghly  enjoyable  cold  bath,  and  it  aSbrdod  nome  of  us 
great  satisfaction  to  pick  outof  our  skin  the  ticks  that  had  been  securing 
«  lodgment  therein  for  the  last  two  or  three  da3  s,  Mount  Belford  being 
more  fre<iueDled  by  these  pests  than  any  place  I  have  any  experience  of. 
The  scrub  itch  ini-ect,  which  had  been  causing  us  great  discomfort,  was, 
luwerer,  not  so  easily  gnt  rid  of  as  tho  ticks,  and  it  maybe  doubted  that 
all  those  that  aftactiod  thi-mselves  to  the  expedition  aro  yi-t  extinct. 
In  llif  afternoon  we  cajnpeil  on  a  spur  leading  us  righ'  np  towards  the 
oretit  of  Mount  Miisgrave,  nt  a  height  of  3380  feet.  We  bud  been  lucky 
enough  to  select  a  spur,  up  the  crest  of  which  there  was  a  nativo  hunting 
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path.  Such  a  path  is  Dot  passable  to  mea  with  pacfcs,  but  it  requires^ 
less  cutting  than  a  ridge  on  which  there  is  no  track  at  all,  and  it 
giv&s  a  direction,  which  also  saves  time.  At  7-30  p.m.  the  temperati[r& 
in  this  camp  was  77°  F.,  but  the  position  was  a  sheltered  one.  It  rained 
a  little  during  the  night  and  everything  was  enveloped  in  fog.  At 
daylight  next  morning  the  temperature  was  73°. 

On  the  27th  we  continued  the  ascent  of  the  ridge,  following  tho 
native  path ;  bnt  Tinfortnnatety,  our  progress  was  slow,  as  moat  of  onr 
carriers  had^to  perform  a  double  journey  to  bring  on  all  our  baggage. 
About  10  a.m.,  Mr.  Cameron,  myself,  and  the  two  men  clearing  our  path, 
got  lo  the  top  of  the  ridge,  about  6000  feet  high.  There  we  found  a 
largo  hunting  house,  called  by  us  "Goodwin  Lodge."  It  had  evidently 
been  recently  occupied,  a  native  dog  was  running  abont,  but  no  natives- 
were  seen,  nor  did  any  respond  to  our  shonte.  The  house  was  about 
26  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  6  feet'  high  ;  the  roof  was  covered  by  the 
leaves  of  a  dwarfish  pandauue,  common  there.  The  temperature  at. 
"Goodwin  Lodge"  at  10  a.m.  was  71"  F.  The  ground  was  soaked  with 
moisture,  and,  as  the  sun  was  shining  right  on  the  clearing  at  the  end 
of  the  house,  and  the  earth  there  was  warm,  it  seemed  to  be  literally 
alive  with  leeches.  There  was  the  small  wiry-like  leech  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  Inch  long,  and  the  larger  leech  as  thick  as  a  goose  quill 
and  about  two  inches  in  length.  Both  kinds  were  present  in  hundreds 
and  thousands.  Mosquitoes  were  in  swarms  at  the  same  place,  so  that 
we  did  not  remain  long  at  "  Goodwin  Lodge."  Fortunately  for  us  the 
crest  we  had  reached  turned  ronnd  towards  tlie  west  and  north,  and  led 
us  towards  the  main  crest  of  Mount  Mnsgrave,  which  was  reached  on 
the  next  day's  march.  We  camped  at  an  altitude  of  5588  feet,  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  having  walked  about  four  miles,  the  unusually  great 
distance  being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  good  native  path  we  followed. 
Fog  began  to  close  round  us  before  noon.  Most  of  the  trees  at  this 
elevation  seemed  to  belong  to  the  myrtaceous  family  ;  they  are  not  of 
large  size.  Towards  evening  the  temperature  was  65°  F.,  and  a  little 
rain  fell.  During  the  night  we  could  hear  the  sounds  of  native  festivity 
and  dancing,  apparently  proceeding  from  a  large  number  of  people  some 
two  or  three  miles  north-west  of  us,  the  direction  in  which  it  appeared 
the  native  path  wo  had  followed  proceeded.  As  we  had  covered  more 
ground  than  usual  during  the  day,  Mr.  Belford  and  the  native  carriera 
slept  in  the  camp  below,  which  we  had  formed  the  previous  evening,  to 
bring  on  their  second  loads  next  day,  so  that,  having  to  wait  for  them, 
we  were  unable  to  shift  camp  on  the  28th,  Mr.  Cameron  and  myself 
took  advantage  of  this  halt  to  follow  up  the  native  path  some  distance,, 
and  before  proceeding  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  were 
able  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  and  to  get  angles, 
&0.,  from  the  western  end  of  the  crest  of  Mount  Musgrave.  From  this 
point  we  saw  a  large  native  village  on  one  of  the  ridges  on  the  south- 
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i<tf^.ipttb.4i|JKhM)B£-£jiutefori].  Mr.  Cameron,  who  >»  n  (]ualifii:il  anil 
■^MilOaatfl  BUtnfmi  wna  of  opinion  that  it  would  tatce  as  long  ti>  go 
fVoni  Monnt  HuBgrnvo  to  Mount  Victoria  as  it  had  taken  to  come  h> 
Mount  MuBgriivo,  nltliuugh  tho  diBtnncc  in  a  straight  lino  was  not  more 
tluku  thirteen  luitua  from  thu  western  end  of  Mount  Mnsgravc  to  the 
sunuuit  of  Mount  Victoria. 

It  appeared  then  to  ho  worthy  of  consideration  whether  tbo  easiest 
way  of  reaching  the  liighcst  point  of  tho  Owcij  Stanley  Bange  wuuUl  not 
1>0  to  Mceiid  Mount  Enntsford  and  croiw  from  ite  Hummit,  rounding  tho 
head  of  the  Vanapa  rivor,  to  tlio  main  range,  along  the  top  of  which  it 
ap[icarcd  poBsiblo  to  proceed  to  Mount  Victoria,  a  ixjiitu  that  suhecquoiit 
ovonts  compelled  ua  to  udopl.  At  that  diotancc,  however,  it  was  not 
possiblo  to  see  hovr  extremely  titeep  are  the  two  great  Bpurs  that  cuiue 
from  tho  summit  of  Muuut  Victoria  down  to  the  Vanapa  river,  and  up 
oua  of  which  it  was  ho]>ed  wi*  might  force  our  way.  It  was  therefore 
d«f«nnined  that  wl-  should  jinioeod  L-astwurd  along  the  crest  of  Mount 
Muflgmve  until  nearly  opposite  Mi-unt  Victoriii,  nn<l  then  look  fur  a 
ridge  on  tho  north  side  of  MciUut  Musgravo  loitding  down  in  tho  desired 
direction. 

(hi  our  way  back  to  catup  we  heard  iu  it  the  characteristic  gahblo  of 
excited  Papuans,  aud  knew  at  once  we  wore  receiving  a  visit  from  the 
natiTeB.  We  found  there  a  uiau  with  whom  we  were  soon  on  friendly 
terms.  Four  others  soon  arrived,  and  we,  without  difficulty,  induced 
tliem  to  hring  more  nativea  to  nee  us  and  tu  fetch  ns  a  pig  and  eomo 
native  food,  which  wo  received  l)eforo  night  from  a  score  of  nativc^- 
inen,  youths,  and  boys.  We  were  viiiilod  by  these  people,  sometimes  by 
forty  or  fifty  at  once,  as  long  u.s  wo  remained  iu  the  vicinity,  iitiil 
recoivcd  from  thom  sufliuicnt  fond  to  bo  of  great  service  to  ui ;  and 
throughout  we  wore  on  tho  most  friendly  terms  with  them,  sometimes 
returning  their  TJsits,  which  they  always  invited  us  to  do.  They  epeak 
M  langungo  that  has  strong  affinities  with  that  of  the  Eoiari  people  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  that  of  the  people  hetwcen  them  and  "  Coura  " 
OD  the  other;  that  is  a  I'apuau  dialect.  They  aro  physically  stronger 
than  the  coast  lueu,  pi^rhaps  a  little  shorter,  having  long  aod  strong 
bodies,  hut  generally  shorter  and  more  muscular  Jegs.  They  do  not 
tattoo,  nor  wear  none  nor  oar  oraomeDle.  Tho  older  men  wear  tvips  made 
of  tho  best  of  cuscua  fur,  with  a  frontal  ornament  made  of  white  shells 
ground  down  to  thin  philua  u;id  thou  sewn  together,  and  with  cheek 
pieces  of  black  tuSBOwary  feathitrs.  Others  wear  caps  that  aro  more 
iilaborate,  hut  less  picturcsi|ue,  trimmed  wilii  boara'  tusks  and  tha  teeth 
of  dogs. 

Youths  generally  wear  on  their  hcuds  a  piece  of  native-mado  oloth, 
apparently  manufuotured  from  the  paper  imdberry,  into  which  they 
gather  tlieir  copious  mops  of  hair.  On  the  breast  they  wear  a  piece  of 
ucl-work,  with  a  small  moeh,  about  8  or  10  inches  deep,   and  long 
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enough  to  extend  rather  more  than  half-way  round  the  ribs.  It  is 
fastened  behind  by  strings  from  its  four  comers.  They  all  Trear  the 
perineal  band,  as  worn  at  the  eastern  end  of  New  Guinea ;  but  in 
addition  to  that  every  man  and  boy  ia  olothed  in  a  girdle  of  paper 
mulberry  cloth  aboat  10  or  12  inches  deep,  but  cut  up  into  lappets,  and 
over  this  they  wear  in  ftvnt  ae  an  apron  a  small  net  bag,  about  9  inches 
or  a  foot  in  length.  On  the  neck,  legs,  and  arms  they  wear  rings  of 
cane,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  plaited  or  twisted.  Their  features  are 
decidedV  good,  their  faces  indicating  more  character  and  strength  than 
those  of  the  average  coast  men.  In  not  a  few  the  cheekbones  are  rather 
broad  and  prominent.  The  nose  is  generally  of  the  Semitic  type,  the 
nostrils  either  not  arched  or  much  less  so  than  is  usual  in  Papuans,  and 
the  chin  and  nnderjaw  are  also  stronger.  They  possess  all  the  volubility 
of  the  Papuan  race,  are  less  shy  than  tribes  that  have  seen  more  of 
white  men,  but  are  apparently  superstitious  and  easily  frightened. 
They  infoi-med  us  that  they  used  both  the  bow  and  the  spear,  but  we 
never  saw  one  of  them  with  a  weapon,  and  I  could  not  induce  tbom  to 
bring  any  to  camp ;  not,  as  it  appeared,  as  if  they  mistrusted  us,  hut 
seemingly  doubting  whether  it  might  not  bo  misunderstood  should  any 
of  them  with  arms  in  their  hands  meet  any  of  our  party  away  from 
camp.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  personally  I  was  such  a  short 
time  near  them  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  from  them  only  a  brief  list  of 
words  of  their  dialect.  They  always  left  our  camp  before  nightfall. 
They  are  fond  of,  and  will  give  food  in  exchange  for,  salt,  beads  and 
cutlery.  Tobacco  they  do  not  prize  greatly,  as  they  grow  very  good 
tobacco  themselves.  I  procured  from  tfaem  a  small  parcel  of  tobacco 
seed,  and  some  peas  and  beans  which  they  cultivate;  all  those  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Agricnltural  Department  of  Queensland.  They  grow 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  several  varieties  of  bananas,  and  have 
abundant  food. 

On  the  29th  we  were  able  to  resume  the  ascent  of  the  crest  of  31  ount 
Stusgrave,  along  which  we  proceeded  about  two  miles  on  this  day,  and 
camped  at  7180  feet  Here  the  temperature  was  70  degrees  at  noon,  but 
fell  at  night  below  60  degrees.  We  found  the  climate  raw  and  foggy. 
Everything  is  draped  in  moss,  which  gives  the  forest  a  soft  and  lonely 
aspect;  and  at  that  time  all  objects  were  saturated  with  moisture.  It 
seemed  strange  that  in  such  a  place  mosquitoes  should  make  themselves 
troublesome.  Water  for  culinary  purposes  was  not  at  first  very  good  or 
abundant ;  but  a  copious  supply  was  discovered  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
and  this  point  was  made  a  permanent  camp.  At  first,  too,  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  getting  fuel  to  burn,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  some 
of  the  green  timber  burned  far  better  than  fallen  wood.  In  the  after- 
noon we  were  visited  by  a  large  number  of  natives,  who  assisted  our 
people  in  transporting  the  baggage,  and  brought  food  for  salt;.  Endea- 
Tour  was  made  to  induce  three  of  them  to  accompany  us  to  the  Owen 
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Stanluy  Runge.  The  man  Uiat  appeare<l  to  Iiktq  tli«  greatest  influenoe 
Binong  them  sliowed  inucit  rcripect  for  my  uiitliurity,  nm)  n-tis  very  frauk 
4uid  friemlly.  But  n-beu  it  wiis  intiinntvd  to  liiin,  hy  words  and  siguB, 
that  I  wishcl  liini  to  go  with  ua,  bo  tnudo  what  woro  UDdoretood  to  he 
very  complimentary  apeechm ;  hut  thoy  alwaye  ondod  with  a  pautomime 
of  signs  and  eiprcsaioDa,  which  Bc«mod  to  indicate  that  hia  togs  wera 
not  strong  enongh,  that  his  breath  wm  too  short,  aud  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  up  to  the  tops  of  high  mouutLiins.  Neither  he  nor 
any  of  bis  people  were  ouderstood  to  make  siiy  objections  on  sujior' 
stitioua  grounds ;  and  it  may  be  stated  here  that  no  Papuan  on  this 
oxpeditiuti  ovor  expressed  on  religious  Bcru)ilt)a  any  fear  or  disinclination 
to  Moend  the  Uwen  Stuoley  Range.  The  chief  of  these  people  and  two 
young  men  finally  appeared  to  consent  to  go  ivitb  me  ;  aud  I  uudorst<MKl 
the  chi^f  to  say  and  mean  he  was  going  boiue  (o  fill  hie  net-bag  with 
food  for  iho  journey ;  and  tbcj  received  einull  prceouts  on  this  uudcr- 
etandisg.  But  as  they  did  not  arrive  before  we  stnrtod  next  day,  wbiofa, 
however,  wo  siibsoquoDtly  learned  to  bo  impomdble  on  account  of 
distaDco,  wo  did  not  wait  for  tbem  ;  and  we  had  no  guide  beyond  this. 

Mount  Musgrave  docs  not  diffor  in  formation  from  Slouut  Bel  ford ; 
but,  somowbat  to  oar  suTpriso.  we  found  it  to  be  oomposed  of  slate  sud 
quartz  right  to  the  top.  Our  path  was  crossod  at  eoveral  places,  between 
6000  and  7000  feet,  by  well-marked  veins  of  white  quartz.  There  is 
much  Eue  ttuibcr  growing  below  6000  feet,  but  above  that  altitude  tlie 
trees  are  smalkr,  and  often  very  crooked.  The  summit  is  narrow  nt 
some  places,  but  not  so  rocky  as  its  appearsuoe  at  a  dintanoe  led  our 
party  to  espcct. 

On  the  30th  we  advanced  eastward  along  the  crest  of  Mount  Mas- 
grave  ;  but  after  rtwchiug  a  height  exceeding  8000  feet,  and  finding  that 
there  was  no  pros]>oct  of  meeting  with  any  spur  running  towards  Hoimt 
Victoria,  and  fearing  that  the  greater  the  altitude  reaoiied  on  Mount 
Musgrave  the  greater  would  be  the  difllculties  of  deaeent,  it  was 
determined  to  retrace  our  steps  for  about  a  mile,  and  to  dt-jtoend  on  tbo 
north  aide  of  the  mouulain  in  the  best  way  we  could,  as  there  was  no 
ridge  to  guide  us.  We  according  left  the  mouutain  top  at  7180  foot, 
nnd  cut  A  path  almottt  right  down  its  northern  face.  We  camped  nt 
about  6000  fecit  at  half-past  four,  completely  ciivclui>ed  in  mist,  and 
unable  to  find  our  way  further  on  account  of  a  line  of  precipitous  rocks 
which  oruBsed  our  path  at  right  angles.  The  tt-mperaturu  in  the 
morning  was  60°  F.,  at  noon  G7°,  aud  at  night  about  58^  Wo  hod 
somo  rain  during  the  night,  but  no  thunder ;  thunderstorms  were  now 
becoming  much  less  frequent,  being  no  longer  of  daily  uccurrenoe  as 
they  had  been  a  month  previously.  On  the  morning  of  llie  Slst  Mr, 
Cameron  reported,  a^er  examining  the  ground  all  round,  that  there  was 
noway  down  the  raounlAin,  I  went  to  examine  the  rocks  bulow,  aud 
found  m  placo  whore  it  appeared  possible  to  descend,  and  I  thorvfon 
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returned  to  camp  to  set  the  people  in  motion.  But  I  was  at  onoe 
informed  that  the  Papuans  would  go  no  further,  as  they  wished  to  carry 
back  one  of  their  number  who  was  sick.  We  had  only  eight  Papuans 
with  UB,  two  of  whom  I  found  to  be  ill — one  of  fever,  the  other  of  head- 
ache. They  promptly  receivod  medicine,  aud  were  ordered  back  to 
camp  ;  a  third  one,  who  said  he  too  had  fever,  was  cured  inetantaneonsly 
by  a  dose  of  quinine,  and  within  two  or  three  minutes  the  six  remaining 
carriers  were  under  way  in  obedience  to  my  order.  A  road  was  ont 
down  the  rocks  and  precipioee,  bnt  it  was  the  steepest  one,  without 
exception,  I  have  ever  traversed  by  carriers.  Mr.  Cameron  overtook  me 
about  noon  to  say  the  carriers  could  not  and  would  not  descend ;  but 
they  made  their  appearance  about  an  hour  later  with  all  their  packs. 
By  dint  of  great  exertion  we  descended  in  this  day's  march  1700  feet. 
We  camped  on  the  edge  of  a  small  creek  at  an  altitude  of  about  4300 
feet,  everyone  excessively  tired  and  greatly  discouraged  by  the  small 
progress  made. 

When  we  left  camp  on  the  1st  June,  Mr.  Cameron,  at  his  own  wish, 
returned  to  the  camp  on  Mount  Musgrave,  as,  not  feeling  well,  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  go  further  towards  the  main  range.  He  was 
therefore  directed  to  ascend,  during  my  absence,  the  highest  point  of 
Mount  Musgrave  and  Mount  Mollwraith,  in  order  to  determine  the 
watersheds  of  the  Yanapa  river,  and  to  map  out  the  Brown  river,  &o. 
He  r^ohed  the  summit  of  Mount  Musgrave,  which  he  found  to  be  9160 
feet  lugh,  but  did  not  cross  the  ravines  that  divide  it  from  the  more  lofty 
and  precipitous  Mount  Mcllwraith.  My  own  party  now  consisted  of 
Mr.  Belford,  two  Pol^neBians,  and  six  Fapnans.  Proceeding  uoroBS  a 
succefision  of  steep  cliffs  and  rugged  gorges,  we,  by  ton  o'clock,  reached  a 
clearing,  on  which  there  had  been  a  native  garden  a  year  or  two  before, 
and  after  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  descending  the  steep  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Musgrave,  we  reached  the  Yanapa  river  about  noon, 
at  the  fixit  of  Mount  Knntsford.  The  river  was  here  not  much  more 
than  half  the  size  it  was  when  we  last  parted  from  it  at  the  west  end  of 
Mount  Belford.  It  ran  west  by  south;  had  a  channel  about  30  to  40 
yards  wide,  but  was  so  full  of  immense  boulders  (of  the  same  formation 
as  the  rocks  of  Mount  Victoria,  as  was  found  later  on),  some  of  them 
being  aa  large  aa  a  house,  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  fully  the  Toltime  of 
water,  as  much  of  it  ran  below  these  great  rocks  and  was  invisible.  It 
was  our  hope  that  we  ahould  be  able  to  proceed  up  the  bed  of  the  river 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Yictoria,  the  nearest  end  of  the  lowest  spur  of  which 
was  judged  to  be  three  miles  distant ;  but  after  examiaing  the  river-bed 
the  men  declared  that  without  packs  they  might  perhaps  be  able  to  find 
their  way,  with  some  danger,  np  the  channel,  but  that  it  was  completely 
beyond  them  to  do  so  when  loaded.  Another  consideration  induced  me 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  marching  along  the  river  bed ;  a  single  thnnder- 
Btona  would  swell  the  river  so  as  to  completely  out  off  from  us,  for  eome 
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"tuDOi  tho  ixxtsiliility  of  ailvonm  nr  rntrcAt.  Tlio  jirilnt  at  wliich  wo 
TMcbed  the  rivor  was  i>t  the  foot  nf  gnu  of  tho  leading  sjiurs  of  Mount 
Knutsford.  and  it  was  mnnifivdly  nn  umlortakiiig  of  such  diffiuulty  to 
•ccofls,  parallct  tu  the  rivor,  thi-  foot,  cither  of  this  gn-iit  tnouiitaiii  ur  of 
Uoont  Miiagravo,  bo  ■»  to  wiich  thn  ni^rcHt  p,irt  of  Mount  Viclurln,  thut 
w«  tAV  oarsolvtie  compollod  to  mlopt  tho  plnn  that  had  saggi^st«d  itiiolf 
before  whon  wa  were  on  tho  west  ond  of  tho  ridge  of  Mount  IfuHgrave — 
viz.,  to  asond  Slonnt  Knntsford.  It  is  difficult  to  bcliove  thitt  it  tihoald 
have  beeii  considered  imposaiblo  to  tmvorso  tho  thrm>  miles  which, 
ftt  this  spot,  sopamted  us  from  5IoHnt  Victoria  ;  with  time  no  doubt  wo 
•ooald  have  effected  it,  searching  oiir  nny  tlu'angb  the  deugu  undergrowth, 
aud  up  and  down  tho  mighty  rocks  that  would  havo  laiTi  in  our  path ; 
but  OUT  ozperieuoo  in  dcacendiDg  tJio  north  eido  of  Mount  UuHgrave 
created  a  fear  that  the  greatly  higher  and  more  precipitous  Mount 
Victoria  would  present  ridges  too  steep  to  bo  aocessible.  This  could, 
howovur,  only  be  a  matter  of  inference,  as  that  mountaiu  was  completely 
cat  off  from  view  at  the  point  where  we  then  weie  in  tho  confined 
rirei^bcd. 

We  hod  considerable  difficulty  in  orossiog  the  Vanapa,  on  account  of 
tho  rjiiitntity  of  vrntor  aud  tho  rapidity  of  thu  current.  Mr.  Belford, 
however,  bridged  it,  in  ulKiut  n  omiple  of  hours,  iu  a  nianocr  thot  diil 
him  grvnt  credit  usit  man  of  nrHouroe;  but  there  are  not  mnuy  [xwplo 
that  would  wiiih  to  (.-rus»  that  bridge  ufton,  u  fall  from  which  tionr  tho 
right  boiik  would  he  cortiiin  dcatli,  as  it  there  orossea  n  watorfall.  whore 
tho  powerful  stream  daehts  down  iu  to  an  eddying  pool  full  of  great  sharp 
rocks.  Tho  others  walked  acTcBa  it;  I  crawled  over  it.  Tho  altitude 
of  the  river  where  orossed  was,  279f)  feet,  and  tlie  tempemturo  at  the 
time,  midday,  6^°  F.  Immediately  ou  effecting  tho  passage,  we  were 
at  tlic  foijt  of  Mount  Knntsfvrd,  tho  first  mountain  we  touched  connected 
<lircctly  with  tho  Owen  Stimloy  Kange,  Wo  ascondod  about  iOO  feet 
from  tho  river,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  road,  and  then  camjied.  From 
this  camp  we  could  see  tho  uunicrous  gardens  and  gardin  houses  en  tlie 
north  side  of  Mount  Uiisgrare  belonging  to  tho  natives  that  visited  us  ; 
ihese  gudens  were  from  two  to  fciur  mites  distant  from  us  in  »  straight 
line,  and  tht;  fiiot  that  we  caju))ed  at  a  halting  placo  of  the  natives  ooa- 
tainiug  two  rather  well-built  houses,  convinced  us  that  their  villages 
oould  not  bu  nearer  than  tho  gardens  wo  saw.  We  had  no  rain,  biit  the 
mountatua  were  partially  covered  hy  fog  from  an  early  houi-  iu  the 
aftemooii. 

On  the  2nd  wo  continued  our  ascent,  being  fortuuate  enough  to  find 
a  native  path  whicli  wo  oould  follow  now  and  Uien,  it  being  diutinot 
wherever  the  ridge  was  quite  narrow,  but  not  tractublu  when  it  widuued 
out.  A  tempemturo  of  60°  Y.  teas  markeil  before  nutiri«e,  and  by 
10  AM.  it  had  risen  to  about  77°,  at  about  £000  feet.  We  oaniptid  for  tho 
oight  at  an  ultitudo  of  about  £500  feot,  where  the  temperature  at  S  i-.n. 
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was  72°,  and  at  6  p.m.,  67°.  The  road  traversed  was  eetimated  at  two 
miles.  Fog  enveloped  us  completely  by  the  middln  of  the  afternoon,  but 
wo  had  no  rain.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  water,  which 
had  to  be  carried  a  long  way  up  very  steep  ground.  It  was  fonnd  that 
the  geological  formation  was  not  essentially  different  from  that  on  Mount 
Mnsgrave,  slaty  rocks  and  qnartz  cropping  out  here  and  there  along  the 
line  of  march.  The  forest  at  this  altitude  had  the  myrtaceoua  appearance 
noted  on  the  higher  regions  of  Mount  Musgrave;  and  hero,  as  there, 
the  trees  were  not  as  a  rule  large.  It  was  still  necessary  to  keep  one  or 
two  men  employed  to  clear  a  path  for  us  with  large  knives.  Game  there 
was  none,  except  a  few  mountain  pigeons,  and  they  were  not  easily  got, 
and  could  not  be  counted  on.  In  the  forenoon  we  heard  some  natives 
shooting  in  the  forest  a  mile  or  two  on  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  their 
Tillages,  but  they  did  not  overtake  na. 

Next  day,  3rd  June,  we  started  at  7.80  a.m.,  and  by  noon  esti- 
mated that  wo  had  travelled  one  mile,  when  we  were  completely 
enveloped  in  dense  fog ;  temperature  61°  F.  Very  noticeable  was  the 
death-like  stillness  of  this  place.  Hardly  a  single  bird  nttered  a  "  call," 
not  a  leaf  rustled,  and  the  men  epoke  in  whispers  when  they  spoke  at 
all,  which  vraa  seldom.  The  feeling  of  loneliness  was  increased  by  the 
striking  appearance  of  {the  trees;  roots,  trunks,  and  branches  were 
wrapped  up  in  thick  coverings  of  moss,  even  the  leaves  were  not  free 
from  it.  Everything  was  soaking  wet,  and  the  fog,  especially  when  the 
clouds  lifted  a  little  from  the  ravines  or  broke  on  the  rugged  spurs, 
made  the  crags  and  ridges  look  much  more  formidable  and  inaccessible 
than  they  really  were,  and  forced  one  to  think  that  we  should  never  be 
able  to  continue  the  upward  march  next  day.  We  camped  in  the  after- 
noon on  a  ridge  so  narrow  that  it  barely  aSbrded  width  enough  fur  the 
path.  The  altitude  was  about  8300  feet.  An  hour  or  so  before  we  baited 
we  were  gratified  to  hear  our  native  friends  ahonting  to  us  not  far 
behind.  They  stopped  short,  however,  at  the  foot  of  an  exceedingly 
steep  and  dif&cnlt  ascent  on  which  we  were  then  engaged,  but  called  out, 
urging  us  to  return,  as  we  could  not  go  further,  inviting  ns  to  come  to 
their  villages,  and  they  would  feed  us  with  sngar-cano,  pigs,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  bananas,  and  everything  they  had.  We  replied  we  would  visit 
them  on  our  way  back  to  the  coast,  but  never  interrupted  our  march; 
which  at  the  time  was  up  the  face  of  a  spur  not  far  from  the  perpen- 
dioolar,  quite  inaccessible  to  men  with  packs  but  for  the  moss-swathed 
trees  that  grew  there,  through  the  roots,  trunks,  and  branches  of  whioh 
we  crawled,  climbed,  and  dragged  ourselves  up,  often  walking  entirely 
off  the  ground  on  the  roots  and  gnarled  trunks  of  the  stunted  trees  as  if 
crossing  a  mangrove  swamp.  We  could  find  no  water  at  this  camp,  but 
fortunately  we  were  able  to  catch  rain-water  enough  to  cook  abont  half  a 
meal  of  rice  for  the  native  carriers,  but  not  enough  to  make  any  tea  for  the 
others.    This  was  the  last  ahower  of  rain  we  had  on  the  outward  journey. 
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On  tfae  niDming  of  tbe  ith  &  Polyneeiui.  whoee  feet  were  ver^  eoro, 
and  three  Pttpuans  w«ra  sent  back  to  l£r.  OuneruD'a  uamp  ou  Uouut 
Kwignvfl,  u  it  was  dcooming  plain  th»t  my  partj  wiu  loo  large  for  tlio 
piOTisioas  raaMiRing.  Wo  loft  twenty  jkiuriIm  of  lit'O  lii<)  in  a  Hccuro 
pUoe  near  this  camp.  Our  total  armamont  atiil  provisiuiDt  now  amountotl 
to  two  shot  giins  an<l  one  revolver,  fiTtjr  pounds  of  rice,  thirty  poun<1»  of 
flour,  about  six  pounils  of  ham,  and  about  (he  same  quantity  of  salt  hoof. 
The  party  consisted  of  myaeli^  Belford.  Joe  F^i,  and  ttireo  Fapiians. 
We  expectod  to  bo  overUkeu  in  a  day  or  two  by  about  half-a^oson 
carriers  with  sapplemcutary  slores,  but  we  could  not  wnit  for  their 
ftfrivaL  As  there  was  no  water  procurable,  we  had  to  start  without 
any  breakfast.  Afler  wo  liad  gone  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  we 
came  to  a  native  hunting  oamp,  a  "  te&u-to  "  roof,  suitalfle  for  about  throe 
men,  provided  with  three  oookiug  places,  each  of  wbioh  consisted  of  on 
cscavalion  in  the  ground  about  IS  iuclivs  wide  and  nearly  the  saaie 
dtiptli,  witli  Buinll  Ktuii<>i(  suf&i.'ieiit  to  hn!f  611  iL  A  hult  was  tuado  hero, 
M  wc  fult  Buro  theru  tiiust  bu  water  Eotiicwhvrii  in  tlio  vicinity  of  sttch  a 
oamp.  Wo  did  not  prococd  fiirthor  thnt  dny,  as  it  wdk  thought  prudent 
10  bftko  bread  Mifficient  for  two  or  three  days  U'st  thcro  should  1«  no 
water  higher  <ip.  Tho  nttiliido  of  this  nntivo  oamp  wna  HS15  foot,  the 
teinporatara  at  noon  in  tho  shade  63^  F.  We  wuro  evidently  about 
to  emerge  from  the  zone  of  moss  and  fog;  the  trcos  wore  larg«r  and 
atraigbter,  and  moss  was  far  less  abundant  than  from  6000  to  8000  feet,  and 
wo  found  that  we  were  juat  at  the  uppt-r  eJge  of  the  afternoon  fog  that 
bad  settled  down  so  donee  on  the  mossy  region  immediately  below  us. 

On  tbe  following;  day,  Gtb  June,  M'O  first  came  into  contact,  nt  an 
altitude  of  about  0000  feet,  with  an  undergrowth  of  bamboo.  At  6rst 
this  did  not  cause  iis  much  trauble  or  delay,  as  tho  stems  wcro  geuomlly 
about  aa  inch  iti  diameter,  and  therefore  easy  to  cut ;  but  about  600  feet 
higher  the  bauiboo  changed  its  cliaraoter;  the  stoms  grew  as  close 
together  as  wheat  iu  a  field,  but  of  such  length  that  thoy  often  rai] 
oompletely  over  the  tops  of,  ajid  entirely  covered  up,  largo  treos.  To 
cut  a  path  through  this  was  tedious  and  tiresome.  This  kind  of  bamboo 
met  H8  off  and  on  until  we  left  Mount  Kiiwtsford,  and  1(eyond  that, 
fortuiiat«ly,  Ihoro  were  none.  Tho  koiics  of  raoss  and  mist  cud  logctbor  j 
a  dry  and  fine  climate  begins  with  tho  bauihoo,  aud  it  is  never  lost  until 
one  ilcsoends  ai;ain,  at  SooO  to  S.iOO  fci^t,  into  fug  aud  moss. 

At  2  p.m.  ou  the  6tb  June  we  reached  tho  suminit  of  Mount  Knutsford, 
11,100  fivt  higk  It  is  not  until  within  some  500  feet  of  tho  summit  of 
this  mountain  that  Alpine  plants  and  flower*  are  met  with.  Tho  top 
of  the  uiguntatn  ends  in  two  mosses  of  rock,  each  about  lOO  feet  high, 
that  stand  about  a  quarlor  of  a  milo  apart ;  a  smaller  and  lower  man 
of  rock  lies  uliout  hntf^wny  bctwoon  them.  These  pcnks  were  found  to  bo 
covered  by  an  Alpine  flora;  but  aa  the  area  wsa  limited,  so  was  tho 
number  of  species  and  varieties  obtainable.    Indeed,  this  great  mounlain 
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is  very  disappointing  in  regard  to  its  flora,  as,  except  above  10,000  feet,, 
little  growe  besides  trees,  moee,  and  bamboo.  I^believe,  with  some  coafi- 
dence,  that  I  obtained  BpecimeoB  of  almoBt  eveiy  Alpine  plant  that  grows- 
on  the  mountain.  The  quartz  and  slate  formation  extends  to  the  top. 
The  climate  was  magnificent,  dry  and  cold,  between  60°  and  70°  dnring  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  tho  partial  shade  of  the  forest  there,  and  as  low  as- 
46°  to  40°  at  night  and  early  morning.  Here  we  were  in  the  afternoon 
clear  above  the  great  masses  of  snow-white  camulose  clouds  which  lay 
below  ns  some  two  or  three  thonsand  feet  and  completely  cat  off  alll 
view  of  the  hills  and  valleys  beneath. 

The  upper  surface  of  this  vast  ocean-liko  cloudy  expanse  was  almost- 
dazzling  in  its  whiteness,  extending  its  rugged  masBes,  more  oneven  than 
the  jagged  i>eaks  of  any  mountain  laud,  so  far  that  nothing  could  be  seen' 
beyond  their  horizoa.  These  great  cnmuli  lay  apparently  perfectly  still,. 
like  an  arctio  world  of  frozen  snow  ;  but  every  now  and  then  small  jets 
of  mist  shot  with  arrow  apood  up  narrow  ravines  right  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  as  if  projected  upwards  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
cloudy  matter  forming  the  upper  layer  of  the  stratum.  These  clouds  are' 
formed  locally,  and  are  not  brought  up  by  the  south-east  wind,  from  the- 
foroe  of  which  they  are  protected  by  tho  Owen  Stanley  Eange.  The- 
stratum  is  usually  about  4000  to  5000  feet  thiok.  The  tops  of  the 
higher  mountains  on  the  Bouth  and  south-east.  Mount  Service,  Mount 
Morohead,  and  Mount  Mcllwraith,  projected  above  this  stormy-like 
sea  of  cloud,  clear,  bold,  and  dry,  at  least  2000  feet;  Mount  Victoria 
towered  4000  or  5000  feet  clear  over  it,  and  on  the  north  and  north-east 
Mount  Griffith,  Mount  Douglas,  and  other  striking  heights,  which  will 
be  mentioned  later  on,  reared  their  lofty  crests  several  thousand  feet 
above  mist  and  damp  into  one  of  the  finest  climates  on  the  globe. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  some  of  my  party  were  certain  they  had 
heard  guns  fired  on  the  slopes  below  ns,  ^m  which  it  was  inferred  that 
those  who  wore  to  bring  us  additional  stores  were  close  at  hand.  So  snre- 
were  they  of  this  that  I  was  induced  to  remain  at  the  top  of  Mount. 
Enutsford  the  whole  of  the  7th  to  permit  of  the  party  behind  joining  us. 
But  no  one  appeared,  and  I  therefore  lost  a  day,  except  that  I 
was  able  from  the  peaks  of  Mount  Enutsford  to  select  the  route  to  be- 
followed  to  the  top  of  Mount  Victoria,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
pleting my  colleotion  of  the  Enutsford  flora,  and  of  filling  in  geo- 
graphical details  in  the  forenoon  before  tho  country  below  was  covered 
by  its  pall  of  cloud.  In  the  morning  a  clear  view  could  be  had  from  the 
summit  of  all  tiiat  lay  between  Mount  Knntsford  and  the  south  ooast- 
The  native  community  we  had  come  into  contact  with  on  Mount 
Mnsgrave,  it  was  clearly  seen,  have  nearly  alt  their  gardens  and  garden- 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  that  mountain,  but  the  permanent  vilJagesy 
four  in  number,  were  distinctly  visible,  three  on  the  lower  spurs  of  Mount 
Enutsford,  and  one  on  Mount  Griffith,  at  a  height  not  exceeding  in  any 
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*100  or  4500  Feel,  This  ocmpftUon  on  tho  two  nonntninH  liist- 
DMDod  is  the  only  n-presentatton  of  huuian  liabiUtiotiii  oeou  on  any  of 
th«  mountaiiiB  of  tbo  Owen  Stanley  Baiige. 

At  alxiut  10  a.ra.  the  low  coonlry  began  to  become  obHonroil  1>y  ernall 
points  of  olonila,  rwiog  ti|>  Kpa radically,  and  Komuwlmt  Inti^r  the  viow 
pncentad  would  IiaTOnatisliod  tli«  wiMort  imaginiitirm  lu  a  pictnre  of 
obaoe^  for  ocean,  earth,  and  nky  ■eeniMl  wo  tlioronghly  comminglod  and 
DonfnMd  that  no  idea  whntorvr  could  ho  foiraed  whoro  one  began  or 
utother  ended. 

Tbo  top  of  Mount  Knatsford  is  the  beat  point  Irom  vrhioh  to  note 
tfaa  rise  and  course  of  the  river  Vanapa.  Nothint;  can  possibly  be  mora 
daar  than  that  it  drains  the  whole  of  the  feonth  side  of  the  entire  Owen 
Stanley  Uango  from  Mount  Victoria  to  Mount  Lilley.  Indeed,  beMdca 
tliat  draininfr,  it  carriea  almost  nothing  else  to  the  ocean,  as  all  the  wat«r 
it  receives  after  reaching  the  north  side  of  Monnt  Kowald  is  insig- 
nifichut.  At  the  uorth-weat  end  of  Mount  Mo^rave  it  divides  into  two 
great  branoht* :  one  rttna  west,  and  drains  the  eastern  slapes  of  Mount 
Oameron,  the  t-iut  and  kouUi  HidrH  of  Mount  Lilley,  and  thti  south  Mdi>a 
of  Mount  Thyiine  and  Mount  (iHRith ;  this  branoh  cannot  be  much  lets 
than  the  eastern  branch.  Thu  latttT  lies  at  CfKi  bi-tween  Momit 
Rttntlford  fend  Slutint  Mii>tgr:tv(-,  mid  thon  for  a  fliort  diiitiLiieo  separaten 
Mount  Kuntafonl  fr<mi  Mount  MtiTlwruith,  until  a  prujccting  apur  of 
Mount  Victoria  dividea  them.  Thin  brnncli  then  nplita  up  into  five 
distinct  streams;  the  first  one  lie*  between  Mouut  Mcllwraith  iind 
Mnanl  Morohcad,  the  second  lietwcen  the  latter  and  Mount  Ttctoria, 
the  third  between  Monnt  7101008  and  the  sonthem  nupwt  of  Monnt 
Doaglns,  the  fourth  between  Mount  DoukIm  and  Winter  Height,  and 
tho  fifth,  the  principal  branch  and  real  head  of  tho  Vanapn  rirer.  flows 
between  Mount  Griffith  and  Monnt  Knutsford  on  tho  wiwt  and  that  part 
of  tlM  main  ridne  of  tlie  Owen  Stanley  Range  called  Winter  Ueight  on 
the  fimU  From  the  wont  end  of  Muunt  Musgrave  to  tho  sea  this  river 
i"  well  suited  for  the  transport  of  limber;  bi'vond  that  point  its  channel 
is  >o  liiU  of  immense  stones  and  boulders  that  it  would  afford  no  water 
carriage, 

No  other  river  reooivea  any  part  of  the  drainage  of  tho  southern 
aspeet  of  thu  Owen  Stanley  Bangc.  Between  Mount  X'ictoria  and  tho 
Brown  River  thtrro  lie  the  great  mountains.  Mount  Service,  Mount 
Morohewl,  and  Mount  Mcllwraith,  all  from  10,000  to  Il,n00  feet  high; 
and  l*>  Ihcw  pcrhnpa  nhonld  be  added,  altliongh  tho  nn.wn  i\w*  not 
approach  ihom.  Monnt  Jliisgravo  (1)150  feet)  and  Monnt  liclford  (about 
9000  feet  As  we  could  not  see  what  conrae  tho  Brown  takes,  a 
Earopean  was  sent  up  the  Laroki  to  make  a  traverse  uf  that  river  and 
to  loofc  for  the  Brown,  and  ho  has  repotted  that  tho  latter  is  a  biaiich  of 
the  Laroki,  and  deacribes  the  Larcki  itself  as  being  much  sraallor  than 
the  Vanapa. 
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Wo  were  now  left  with  elx  daya'  food,  and  tlioto  was  no  &)ipeai'&noe 
of  imy  tnoro  rcaohiiig  lis.  Our  three  nntivo  carrici-s  were  very  muclt 
disquieted,  and  volunteered  to  Uelford  the  information  that  their 
countrytueu  who  had  };ono  back  for  supplies  had  inforiued  them,  before 
they  left,  tlial  Uiey  would  mii  away  during  the  uigbt.  and  would  not 
return.  Mr.  Bidfoid  was  directed  to  tel!  them  they  wore  Ijing,  and 
that  I  wuH  di^tLTiniiied  (o  jirocei^,  whether  we  rcceiVL-d  tiiorc  food  or  not. 
To  myself  thoy  offered  no  objaotion,  and  at  starting  no  demur  vn» 
expressed. 

It  was,  howcvoT,  not  without  some  amount  of  nnxicty  that  &  forward 
march  was  ordered  on  tho  morning  of  the  8th.  I  hnd  estimated  that  we 
could  malie  our  six  days'  food  last  for  ten  days,  and  that  by  forced 
marches  we  coTild  double  the  head  of  tho  Yanapa  and  reach  tho  top  of 
Uonnt  Victoria  in  four  or  fivo  days,  and  return  to  wb^ro  we  wero  in 
three,  whence  in  one  day  wo  could  roach  the  20  lbs,  of  rice  wo  had  left 
at  the  third  camp  on  Mount  Knutsford.  Belford  gallantly  offircd  to 
(tucompany  mo  himself  if  there  vraa  not  sufficient  food  to  take  ou  the 
whole  party,  or  if  they  should  rofuso  to  go;  hut  I  decided  to  carry 
forward  the  total  number  of  my  five  companions ;  not  omitting  even  Joe 
Fiji,  his  objeotiouahly  rajiacious  appetite  notwithstanding.  We  acoom- 
[ilishcd  fully  fivo  mik-a  in  a  northerly  direction  along  the  summit  of 
Moant  Euutaford,  and  camped  on  a  small  creek  tliat  divides  it  at  its 
northern  end  from  Mount  (>riltilh.  About  9  a.m.  nosL  day  wo  croitBett 
the  Vnnnpa  for  the  lost  time  on  tho  outward  joumoy.  Tho  altiludo  of 
this  crossing  was  10,130  feet,  the  temperature  5^".  It  is  even  there  a 
fine  mountain  stream  ubout  five  yards  broad,  with  a  very  r<iclty  lied.  On 
crossing  we  began  the  ascent  of  tho  central  ridgo  of  tho  Owen  Stanley 
Bauge.  At  this  point  there  are  several  large  spaces  ou  the  face  of  the 
mountain  where  grass  grows  freely,  but  on  which  thoro  arc  no  trees 
whatever.  As  wild  dogs  were  howling  in  the  vicinity,  some  of  our 
people  expected  to  find  mitivcs  at  these  clearings,  but  I  could  SL-e  no 
trace  whatever  of  human  jn'csenco  except  our  own,  either  past  or  pn:«ent> 
Mr.  Belford,  when  in  advance  of  tlia  throe  men  who  were  cnrrjing  all 
our  food,  set  fire  to  the  gia^s  us  a  signal  to  those  behind  who  had  lingered 
about  the  river  and  must  have  been  fully  half  a  mile  from  us.  To  my 
great  alarm,  the  fire  in  a  fuw  minutes  covered  scores  of  acres  and  swept 
like  a  tornado  in  a  straight  course  towards  the  river,  whenuo  our  men 
were  coming.  I  feared  they  should  have  to  throw  awoy  their  packs  and 
run  for  their  livea,  but  very  fortunately  there  was  a  wot  strip  olung  the 
middle  of  this  great  grassy  patch  which  did  not  bum,  and  along  this 
t)wy  soon  appeared,  greatly  (o  my  relief.  The  enrrounding  forest 
growth,  although  it  looked  veiy  dry,  did  not  bum.  Early  iu  the  after- 
noon wc  reached  tlio  top  of  the  great  ridgo  at  the  point  uamed  Winter 
Height,  which  has  un  ultitudo  of  11,883  fcotj  and  about  5  p.m.  we 
camped,  after  having  walked  about  five  miles,  on  the  lowest  part  of  the 
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great  ceutral  riJgit  nt  a  point  wliore  the  top  of  a  glon  on  the  south  aido 
meets  iho  top  of  a  glen  on  the  norlh  eiJc,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  tlio 
central  portion  of  the  Owon  StAuley  Uango,  to  which  hns  heeu  given 
the  uamo  of  Dicksim  Fuss.  Its  hoight  is  10,8M  feet,  and  it  dividcit 
Houbt  Douglas  from  Winter  Height. 

In  oar  camp  at  SiokaOD  Pass  tho  morning  teniperitturo  hofore  Bim- 
mo  wiw  44",  and  at  8  a.m.  it  had  risen  to  55'.  Tho  forest  here  wna 
mainly-  oomposed  of  cypress.  Wo  had  water  near.  Wo  passed  ovor  tho 
top  of  Mount  Douglas,  11.796  feet,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  picking 
Btrawbon'ios  Ihero  ;  they  were  not  of  largo  sise,  excellont  in  flavonr,  but 
not  quite  ripe.  At  5  p.m.  we  pitchnd  oamp,  after  a  march  of  aboat  five 
toux  miles,  somo  four  boura'  march  from  the  top  of  Monnt  Victoria,  tho 
name  I  have  given  tu  tho  liighest  orest  of  the  great  Owen  Stonloy  Itango. 
Soon  after  we  bad  camped  there  arrived  two  Polynosians— Oeorgo  and 
Onsar  Lifu,  and  four  Papnaus,  sent  by  Mr.  Cameron  to  bring  us  suppliee. 
They  had  brought  rice  and  flour,  which  we  could  manage  without,  but 
of  meat,  of  which  we  had  practically  none,  they  did  not  bring  an  ounce. 
Isdeod,  it  was  <?lcar  that  their  enthusiasm  to  get  to  tho  top  of  the  "  Great 
Monntain  "  was  groator  than  their  citneideratiun  fur  us,  fir  even  the  rice 
and  flotir  they  had  loft  on  the  way,  and  now  they  joined  UB  with  empty 
bauds  and  empty  stomachs,  and  we  had  to  share  our  soauty  stock  with 
them.  They  did  not,  however,  return  eo  light,  an  geological  and  botanical 
BpecimeuH  bad  to  be  trauKported. 

At  uliout  II  ik.m.  of  the  11th  June  1  roaobod  the  top  of  the  north- 
west peak  of  Mount  Victoria,  and  at  nnco  sot  to  work  to  collect 
geographical  data  and  botanical  and  other  Hptcimeus.  I  do  not  fuel 
compelcnt  to  pronounce  on  the  geological  furiuation  of  Mount  Victoria; 
tlie  specimens  will  bo  duly  examined  by  competent  outhority  hereafter, 
but  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  top  of  th« 
highest  crost  I  saw  tbe  largest  vein  of  iinartz  I  have  seen  in  the  Posses- 
Bion,  about  IS  inches  thick.  There  are  no  trees  on  this  mountain  within 
1600  feet  of  the  top,  and  but  few  bushes  grow  within  1000  feet  of  tho 
enmmit.  The  flora  is  disappointing,  except  as  regards  grasses,  which 
were  namerous,  far  beyond  my  ospectatioD.  Thero  are  probably  few 
species  or  varieties  of  flowers  or  grasses  of  which  we  have  not  brought 
away  examples,  but  tho  total  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  surprlsiugly 
Hmall.  There  are  several  varieties  of  daisies,  biittercujis,  forget- ma-nots, 
heaths,  Ac  There  are  very  few  birdu,  the  most  noteworthy  being  a 
lark,  only  one  specimen  of  whioh  was  obtained  by  my  private  collector, 
Joo  Fiji;  but  to  my  great  disappointment  I  loarued  the  day  after  wo 
had  left  the  mountain  that  Cicsar  Lifu  and  Joo  bad  eaten  two  of  my 
thrco  now  birds  obtained  on  the  mountain,  and  that  one  of  tho  two  was 
the  lark. 

We  wcTO  camped  two  nights  on  Mount  Victoria,  tlie  11th  and  12th 
<tf  June,  at  an  attitudo  of  12,462  feet,  that  Ja,  about  GTO  feet  from  the 


top  of  tb«  Iiii;1u'Bt  pcaVs,  aud  w«  tberefure  c&n  speak  of  iU  climate  with 
Hcoue  degree  of  aullioiiiy.  Tbe  tompemture  rose  iu  Uie  middle  of  tlie 
day,  OQ  the  tups  of  the  peaks  wlien  the  euD  shone  straifiht  ou  them, 
to  70°;  in  the  moruing  the  grass  wan  all  quite  whito  with  frost 
before  the  rays  of  the  suu  reached  it.  Icick-s  woro  brought  iuto  oaiap 
the  afteniooQ  of  the  day  we  got  to  the  top ;  and  next  day  I  saw  one,  the 
largest  I  observed,  muru  than  an  inch  in  diameter  and  foven  or  eight 
inches  long.  Duriug  the  day,  from  about  lU  a.m.  till  4  p.iu.,  the  tem- 
perature iu  the  eha']e  was  belweeit  50  aud  CO".  The  sky  was  blue 
and  vluudlese,  oxcwpt  when  the  wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the 
south-east',  when  there  was  Boiuo  haze.  At  night  there  was  no  trace  of 
clondtobe  seen,  except  those  that  lay  liko  lead  iu  the  great  Tulloys 
Wow,  and  the  etars  shone  out  aa  brilliniilly  as  on  n  frosty  winter's 
night  in  the  British  Isles.  From  tho  dryncsH  of  nil  plants  and  trees  on 
the  Owen  .Stanley  liange  it  was  apparent  there  had  been  no  rain  for 
e«TQral  weeks,  aud  tho  whole  range  did  not  show  s  single  cataract  or 
waterfall  of  any  kijid,  nor  even  was  there  the  murmuring  of  a  mountain 
stream  to  break  the  deep  opprcssiTo  silence  that  reigned  on  this  gi'eat 
lone  tnoiintaiu.  Mount  Victoria  is,  doTiiig  this  season  at  Icabt,  em- 
phatically a  dry  mountain,  and  tho  samo  may  be  said  of  all  tho  other 
great  mountains  of  the  Owqd  Stanley  llaiige  traversed  by  iis ;  but  yet, 
strange  to  say,  water  oozes  from  somo  of  tho  gigantic  rocks  on  the 
crest  of  Alouut  Victuriu,  and  only  200  or  300  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
Bocth-eaHt  peak  I  caught  a  small  frog  which  was  flouting  benumlied 
with  cold  in  a  little  pool  of  water,  where  thcro  was  snflicifiit  to  enable 
one  to  say  it  was  "  runnitig."  We  suBerud  much  from  tho  cold,  as  wo 
had  not  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  us,  bo  tliat  in  spite  of  fires  a  good 
deal  of  discomfort  had  to  be  cndarod.  It  seemed  also  to  sharpen  the 
appetites  of  a  party  already  not  strangers  to  hunger. 

Tho  creat  of  Mount  Victoria  runs  from  eouth-tiast  to  north-west,  and 
may  be  described  aB  composed  of  six  different  peaks,  but  they  might  be 
divided  differently  by  different  observera.  The  north-west  one  and  the 
south-east  one  are  a  few  feet  higher  than  any  of  the  others,  and  perliaps 
£0  or  100  foot  1iigh(!r  thiui  some.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
these  two  is  the  higher;  after  examining  both,  tho  one  from  tho  lop 
of  the  other,  I  hold  them  to  be  of  ecxniU  height.  They  are  also  more 
easily  lascended  than  the  central  masses,  being  broader,  longtr,  and  for 
less  rocky.  The  distance  between  the  north-west  and  sonth-east  puuks 
is  from  a  mile  to  a  milo  and  a  quarter  in  a  straight  Hue ;  tho  chief 
portion  of  two  of  the  intervening  pe^iks  lies  to  the  north  of  this  straight 
liiie.  Up  the  sides  of  the  north-west  and  Bouth-east  peaks  there  ore 
great  breaks  in  tho  rocks,  that  are  now  tilled  up  with  debris  and  growing 
grass,  up  which  one  can  walk  xviihout  tho  least  difficalty  if  sure  of  ono'a 
feet  and^hoad,  aud  the  tup  of  each  is  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  yanls  long. 
On.  this  nearly  level  ground  mode  np  of  docoinposod  rook  there  grew 
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Howerinj;  mon  Ukd  beith,  luaA  it  w&a  easy  to  drive  a  peg  a  fixit  or  tvo 
iuto  tli«  grouud  on  whiafa  to  remt  tho  cunipiiBa  in  taking  aiiglea.  Su  eu; 
ia  tlie  aacent  or  thtatt  two  p«*lcs,  Uiut  I  wnlkeil  with  Itobnatlocl  Ixiots 
tight  iiji  tlio  north  and  down  tho  aoiith  cido  of  each,  wilhont  liaving  to 
creep,  scramhlo,  or  iiau  any  sapport.  But  it  ia  very  diSbrvnt  with  tiw 
•centtal  peaks,  to  the  top  of  all  ofwhioh  I  climbed  only  after  txemeiidou 
ezertioa.  The  upp^r  hundre^l  feet  or  more  is  oaoally  perfectly  bare  rook, 
AometiiKies  uearly  perpeudicuUr,  sametimos  orerbanf^ing ;  bnt  paiienoo 
will  enable  oub  to  get  to  the  top  of  each  of  them  if  oue  is  prepared  b> 
inour  a  little  rink.  Fortoiuitely  the  sarfiioe  uf  thetie  roeka  ia  rough,  and 
provides  griod  footing,  and  stipplioit  faoliling  ground  fur  tbe  fingen.  The 
differont  peaks,  or  purls  of  the  eame  peak,  are  somotimes  eepaist^d  by 
ohaatn*  many  sL-ores  of  foct  in  depth  eo  that  to  yuss  hwa  peak  to  peak,  a 
aumowhat  periluiis  dcncont  and  a  laborious  ascent  has  W  be  utiderliikoD, 
oftvii  seviorHl  times  bofbro  a  vray  to  tho  bottom  or  top  can  bo  found. 
Mr.  Porbee,  in  speaking  of  what  i  tako  to  bo  tho  portion  of  tho  Oweu 
Stanley  Bango  I  have  named  Mount  Victoria,  says  in  a  report  to  the 
Scottish  Qoographidl  Society,  pubUshoil  in  Auf;iiitt  1888  : — "  The  Owen 
Stanloy  Foak  is  a  gigantic  isolated  pi'ramidal  block  etaiiding  in  weird 
lonclinees,  detached  from  the  main  rangei  on  ita  own  base,  culminating 
in  several  acnminate  nigged  oeiitral  peaks  anil  ])intiacleB,  whence  radiato 
sharp  spurs  with  precipitous  flanks,  dou-u  whonu  gorgoK  diiah  ixupetuoua 
iorrtrnta,  whose  vratum  filhid  tlm  air  with  a  ciiiit«l<W!(  moan,  to  join  the 
Warumi  and  the  Naoro.  On  the  topmost  of  the«e — Huxley  I'ioaaolc — I 
havo  bestowed  tho  name  of  my  honoured  master  in  biology,  who,  from 
the  deck  of  H. M.S.  i?a((/f«n(iib»,  desoribed  and  named  tho  rango  in  honour 
of  her  captain." 

Tho  relation  of  Mount  Yiotoria  to  other  mountains  wUl  bo  mentioned 
later  on  ;  but  it  must  ho  remarked  here  tliat  there  ta  no  topmost  pinoaole 
on  Mouut  Victoria,  and  thnt,  therefuru,  I  was  uuablo  to  idoutify  the  one 
that  was  named  Huxlciy  Pinnacle  by  Mr.  Forbes.  I  liave,  howovor, 
mytelf  given  no  name  to  any  particular  peak  on  Mount  Victoria,  dooming 
the  namo  of  the  Sovereign,  bestowed  on  tho  mountain  as  a  whole,  suffi* 
ciuiit  to  meet,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  all  practical  purposes.  Great 
rocky  precipitous  bultresaes  are  thrown  out  by  the  mountain,  cscTcding 
12,000  feet  in  height,  two  on  the  northern  side,  two  on  tho  southorii 
side,  and  a  mighty  one  on  tho  nouth-eost,  aud  all  of  thcso  are  bristling 
with  peaks  aud  pinnitok-like  mcks,  and  contain  hundreds  of  inacoessiblo 
orags  and  pre^ipioeu,  mure  than  ouough  to  try  one's  roaouroea  in  bestow- 
ing names,  wero  they  each  to  be  s|><;cilic<l. 

Mount  Victoria  is  far  from  l)eing  the  isolated  block  it  ha»  be«u 
customary  to  roproKoat  it  It  is  simply  the  eastern  end  of  the  Oweu 
Stanley  Range,  which  runs  without  any  br«ak,  as  one  continuous  whole, 
from  tho  south-east  end  of  Mount  Victoria  until  the  tungo  mvcts  Mount 
Oriffith  and  Mount  Scratchley ;  the  length  of  this  part  of  the  range  (for 
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it  cnntinueB  fnrllier  west,  into  Mount  Thynno  nod  Mount  Lllloy)  i» 
itbout  20  to  25  miles.  Tho  lowoEt  part  of  tho  Owen  Stanley  Rauge  ficua 
thu  vast  end  of  Hoitiit  Victoria  to  tlio  juDotion  mentionod  is  Dickson 
r.iiw,  which,  na  already  stated,  is  10,8S4  fuel  in  height.  It  need  hardly 
t>o  said  that  it  was  because  of  the  fact  that  Mount  Victoria  i§  only  a 
crest  at  the  end  of  tho  (;roat  Owen  Stanley  Raugo  that  we  ai]optdd  tlie 
route  we  took  round  the  head-wati-rs  of  the  Vaiiuna  and  along  Ihe  to(> 
of  thu  range  itself,  which  gradually  led  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Victoriit. 
Tho  Owen  Stanley  Range  ends  at  the  east  in  Mount  Victoria,  beyond 
which  there  arc  a  number  of  low  rounded  hills  separating  it  from  the 
raogo  in  which  Mount  Obrce  is  situatoti.  a  ran  go  which  trends  away 
northwards  and  forms  one  side  of  a  largo  valley,  which  will  be 
mentioned  agaiu.  It  is  therefore  quite  erroneouH,  from  a  grogmphical 
point  of  Tiew,  to  speak  of  Mount  Obree  as  being  part  of  tho  Owen 
Stanley  Range,  bul  the  low  country  that  intervenes  bctwetn  tho  ranges 
cannot,  in  all  probability,  Imj  seen  from  Mount  Obree  itself  by  ono 
looking  thence  towards  Moont  Victoria,  and  it  is  not  diatinct  from  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Cameron's  oulcutations  and  my  obBerTationa  make  the  height  of 
Mount  Victoria  13,121  feet,  an  eetimatu  that  comes  vury  near  to  thut 
given  nn  maps  and  charts,  13,205.  This  close  approximation  was  not 
expeirtcd,  aa  Mount  Ohroe  is  entered  on  our  chartji  ae  10,24G  foet  high, 
and  WQB  found  hy  Mr.  Cnthbertson  (cide  Report  of  Royal  (jcographit-al 
Society  of  '\''ictoria,  vol.  v.  part,  ii.)  to  be  only  8000  feet.  Kut  Mr.  G. 
Hunter  and  some  of  the  natives  that  went  on  that  expedition  say  they 
did  not  go  to  the  highest  point  of  the  Mount  Obreo  Itango,  and 
Mr.  Hunter  suys  distinctly  that  he  had  a  gliuipse  of  a  p<^ak  about 
1500  foet  higher  than  ihe  one  asocndud,  lying  some  distancv  to  the 
north  of  it.  Tbia  may  account  for  tho  above  groat  discrepancy  butweeu 
the  estimated  altitudo  and  that  ascertained  by  Mr.  Outhburtaun.  The 
weather,  it  appears,  was  6o  thick  at  the  time  that  only  occoeioual 
glimpses  could  be  had  of  the  neighbouring  moUDtains.  But,  of  course, 
all  these  measure  men  te,  my  own  included,  are  only  approximate. 

The  view  northwards  from  the  top  of  Mount  Victoria  was  of  the 
groatoat  interest-  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Owen  Stanley 
Range  meeta  Mount  GrifSth  and  Mount  Scratohley.  The  first  eight  of 
the  top  of  this  latter  mountain  was  had  from  tho  fop  of  Mount  Kunta- 
ford,  whence  it  could  be  seen  rising  at  some  distance  over  Wiotvr 
Height  lit  presents  a  bold  rooky  serrated  crest,  with  welUdefiued 
ointline.  Like  Mount  Victoria,  it  is  at  tho  top  destitute  of  trees,  and 
for  500  feot  downwards  consists  of  bare  rucks  or  patches  of  brownish 
grass.  It  is  about  12,250  feet  high.  It  riintj  iu  a  north- easterly  direo- 
tion  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  then  opens  out  into  two  groat  ridges, 
which  run  down  for  about  half  a  score  of  miles  to  end  opposite  Moiiuts 
Gilliea  and  Farkos.    A  few  miles  farther  north  than  Mount  Suiatohley, 
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aiiil  ninuiug  nearly  in  tho  same  diivctiun,  ia  the  Rccond  liigfaeBk'; 
moiinbiin  iii  tliu  Fusscssion,  so  far  an  nt  proiuiit  known.  Tu  this 
nioiiutaiii  I  havo  given  the  uamo  of  Albwrt  BilwarcJ,  in  honour  of  Ilia 
Rojnl  Highiioss  the  Prince  of  Wmlos.  About  1000  fm-t  of  tho  top  of 
this  moiititiitii  is  treeleBS,  oonBiktiDg  of  rock  partly  bare,  partly  grasa- 
coverotl.  Only  some  four  or  fiv«  miles  of  tho  croet  of  tliis  DioiintaiD  n-a» 
risible  from  Slouut  Victoria,  lie  height  has  boeu  estimated  at 
18.750  foot. 

The  north  coast  was  for  several  hours  in  the  foronoou  plainly 
distinct  from  the  lop  of  Mount  Victoria.  Thia  monntaio  is  some  fifieeu 
to  twenty  miles  nearur  to  Iho  south  than  to  the  uorlh  coant.  Tho 
country  lying  betn-cun  it  and  the  north  coaat  h  far  k-ss  [uountainouii 
than  that  belwueu  it  and  tho  suuDi  coast.  Loutciiig  fruni  the  top  of 
Mount  Victoria,  between  360'  and  90'  maguetio  oomptws,  only  two  great 
monntaiuB  are  seon  butwcen  the  Owen  Stuiiley  Kangv  and  tho  north 
coast;  thoHo  two  are  Mount  Gillies  ond  Mount  Parkes,  both  gri-ut 
mountain)!,  but  evidently  dividi>d  from  each  other  and  from  tho  Owen 
8lanloy  Rungo  ;  they  are  probably  7000  or  8000  feet  high,  but  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  estimate  such  altitudes  looking  down  on  them  from  a  great 
height,  as  in  this  instance.  Uoant  Gillies,  tho  more  westerly  of  the 
two,  is  a  roundi-d  mountain  without  any  rugged  peaks,  clothed  in 
unbroken  forest.  It  cannot  l>&  less  than  1 5  to  20  miles  toug,  running  in  a 
north -westerly  direction.  It  i^  separated  from  Mount  Scratchley  and 
ilount  Albert  Edwanl  by  a  valluy  a  mile  or  two  widu,  and  from  Mount 
Parkes,  which  lies  iminmliatcly  eusl  of  it,  by  a  rivor.  Mount  Parkca 
roeemliles  Mnuut  Gillies  in  general  features ;  it  has  no  sharp  well-deSncd 
peaks,  isgencrally  covcTod  with  forest,  and  has  a  length  of  2o  to 30  miles, 
and  runs  in  nearly  tho  same  direction  as  tlio  Owen  Stanley  Range.  Mount 
Douglas  which,  looked  at  from  the  south  side,  appvars  only  as  a  modorato 
elovatiou  on  tho  Uwen  Stanley  Range,  runs  north  and  cast  for  sovoral 
miles  until  it  nearly  meets  a  south-east  spur  of  Mount  Scratchley.  A 
valley  some  two  or  three  miles  long  lies  between  Mount  Parkes  on  tho 
nortli  and  the  ends  of  Mounts  Scratchley  and  Douglas  ou  the  south  ;  this 
valley  widens  oat  and  eeparutcs  Muuiit  ViL-toria  from  Mount  Parkes,  and 
bending  round  towards  tho  north-east,  separMtes  Slount  Parkes  from  tho 
end  of  the  Mount  Obree  Range.  On  this  valley  I  had  noted  three  largo 
lakes,  as  I  supjiosed,  and  had  actually  sketched  them  into  my  not©-book, 
wbeu  I  was  saved  from  this  blunder  by  a  native  setting  tire  to  one  of 
them,  when  I  could  see  they  were  great  grass  clearings  in  the  forest. 
Smoke  was  rising  from  many  other  points  in  this  valley,  whioh  is  not 
less  than  30  miles  long,  and  will  average  four  or  five  broad.  It 
(tppeara  to  carry  a  considerable  population.  Far  away  Ju  an  easterly  aud 
southerly  direction  were  several  mountain  ranges.  The  liighcat  puaks 
easterly  were  tliosc  I  supposed  to  be  on  Ooodcnough  and  Fergueatm  Islnnds, 
ftod  higher  stiU,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  wore  tho  mountains  in  the 
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Mount  Obree  Ilange.  There  iB  thus  north  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Bange 
and  between  it  and  the  north  cxtaat  a  great  extent  of  comparatively  flat 
oonntry ;  and  there  ia  much  more  population  there  than  on  ihe  south 
aide.  It  wEks  impoesible  to  aee  which  way  the  rivers  ran.  Eivera  could 
be  seen,  as  between  the  end  of  the  Mount  Obree  Eange  and  Mount 
Parkee,  and  again  between  Mount  Parkes  and  Mount  GiUiee ;  but  it  was 
not  poBsible  to  determine  in  which  direction  they  ran,  as  those  two 
mountains  are  of  immense  size  and  there  is  low  country,  nearly  flat,  all 
round  them. 

Carefully  taken  angles  having  been  recorded,  outlineB  of  the  moun- 
tain chains  made,  and  collections  as  complete  as  practicable  secured,  we 
left  the  top  of  Mount  Victoria  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  on  out  return 
journey.  Driven  into  the  ground  on  the  top  of  the  south-eastern  peak  I 
left  the  peg  I  used  for  resting  the  compass  on  in  taking  bearings ;  and 
Mr.  Belford  informs  me  he  left  a  powder-flask  on  the  top  of  the  north- 
west peak,  containing  a  paper,  on  which  he  has  written  that  I  ascended 
the  mountain  on  the  11th  June,  1889,  and  named  it  Mount  Victoria. 

With  regard  to  the  nomenclatare  of  the  few  mountains  named  on  this 
expedition,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  briefly  the  principles  on  which  this 
has  been  done.  No  names  have  been  given  except  where  they  were 
believed  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  description.  Native  names 
vrere  not  as  a  rule  obtainable,  but  where  they  exist  and  are  known  they 
are  adopted.  The  intention  was  that  the  names  given  to  the  mountains 
of  or  near  the  main  range  should  present  a  permanent  historic  record  of 
those  concerned  in  forming  British  New  Guinea.  The  name  Owen 
Stanley  is  retained  fur  the  whole  range  ;  its  highest  crest,  the  great  and 
rugged  mountain  mass  forming  its  ea8f«m  end,  is  named  after  the 
sovereign.  It  is  not  necessary  that  remark  should  be  made  here  on  the 
■others  individually,  beyond  this :  that  it  was  well  known  that  there  was 
■already,  for  example,  a  Blonnt  Scratchley  and  a  Mount  Douglas ;  bnt 
these  names  (and  it  will  be  found  that  the  remark  applies  (o  all  others 
that  have  been  repeated)  have  previously  been  bestowed  on  small  hills 
that  do  not  merit  such  great  names  and  that  possess  native  appellations. 
In  future  nmps  these  will  probably  resume  their  native  names,  I 
cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  the  historic  names  that  have  been 
bestowed  on  this  expedition,  eveiy  one  of  which  has  been  given  on 
public  and  not  one  on  personal  grounds,  will  become  identified  with 
Sritish  Now  Guinea. 

I  regret  that  neither  myself  nor  Mr,  Cameron  could  identify  many 
of  the  places  named  by  Mr.  Forbes.  That  gentleman  is  undoubtedly  a 
competent  and  careful  observer,  but  his  nearest  approach  to  Mount 
Victoria  was  at  such  a  distance  from  that  mountain  that,  on  account  of 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  naturo  of  the  country,  we  havo  found  it 
far  from  easy  to  determine  how  many  great  mountains  or  mountain 
apura  intervened  between  Mr.  Forbes   and   Mount  Victoria  with  the 
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Cwen  Stanley  Bange  beyoud  it.  That  tlieto  w«ro  suoli  is  plain  from  ttto 
-poHitioD  he  aasigtis  to  t>io  Bruwa  rivor.  Mr.  Furbes  has  olwirly  Ijc-ch 
luokiug  at  the  soutli-tsuit  villi  of  Mnuiit  Vtctorik,  so  tliat  tliu  iiKxtiitAia 
hii»  xhut  olT  fnim  Lis  view  itei  great  extuiiKion  on  tlio  uoiili-wi'i^  into  tho 
'OwcQ  Stanley  RangA.  IJi'.  Furtici*  would  piuLutbly  nitio  lunk  into  tbs 
diwp,  dark  glen  that  HOparatixi  M(>nnt  KDiitnford  from  tlio  central  ridge 
of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  mid  which  looks  at  «  diotanoo  of  a  few 
miles  as  if  it  cut  off  Itloiint  Victoria  from  tbo  part  of  tho  range  lying  to 
tho  north-weit.  This  appoaranco  at  Bret  deceived  us  when  on  Mount 
Musgmvo.  Hence  Hoiiut  Victoria  has  presented  to  3Ar.  I'orbes,  somo- 
where  south-east  of  it,  the  appearance  of  being  an  isolalod  pyramidal 
fclook,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  let  f»r  from  being  the  caae. 

On  the  IGtb  we  found  ourselves  in  camp  on  the  south  side  of  Hlotrnt 
Knutsfurd,  near  the  Vauapa  river.  We  now  desired  to  pay  our  promised 
visit  to  thu  natives.  It  wan  ueoeasary  that  UDiue  one  sbouhl  cross  the 
river  and  luieund  the  druuded  north  sido  of  Mount  Musgravu  to  oolleut 
those  of  our  party  we  bad  Itift  there,  and  to  get  them  to  de6C«:id  that 
nonntain  to  meet  my  party  luar  the  river  lower  down.  There  was 
T*ally  no  one  exoept  myself  ut  all  able  to  undertake  euch  a  bard  march, 
as  I  alone  woro  shoes,  and  the  others  EnSered  greatly  from  sotcb  and 
blisters  on  tho  feet;  and  1  therefore  felt  myself  called  ou  to  make  it, 
which  I  did,  accompanied  by  one  Papuan.  The  rest  of  the  party, 
carrying  all  the  arms,  &c.,  were  to  gi>  by  way  of  the  villages,  I  reached 
Mr.  Cameron's  cauip  about  l  p.m.,  and  found  all  well  except  one  native 
carrier,  who  wua  dying  of  chest  disease.  All  preparations  were  made 
for  a  move  next  morning  in  the  direetiou  of  the  native  villages.  I 
started  with  u  native  l>oy  for  the  villages  on  thu  foot  of  Mount  Knnts- 
ford,  where  I  hoped  to  meet  the  party  returning  from  Mount  Victoria; 
but  when  I  got  down  to  tho  nearest  village  I  found  that  they  bad  not 
come  that  way,  and  concluded  they  must  for  somo  reasou  have  changed 
their  miuds  and  braced  themselves  for  the  ascent  of  Mount  Musgrave 
after  all.  I  accordingly  returned  the  same  day  to  camp,  so  that  next 
day  should  not  lie  loNt,  and  found  them  all  safe  there.  The  natives 
received  me  very  kindly.  As  we  descended  the  mountain  we  met  a 
tmmber  of  them  on  the  way  to  our  camp  with  food  for  sale.  The  chief 
nan  and  some  others  turned  back  and  aooompaaied  mo  to  their  nearest 
Tillage,  which,  however,  turned  out  to  be  only  a  small  collection  of  garden- 
bouses.  They  pre(H--iito<l  me  with  sugar-oane  and  some  newly  dug  taro, 
aad  vrere  very  friendly  and  communicative  until  I  began  to  sketch 
an  outline  of  the  muuntain  range  Iwforo  me,  which  seemed  to  alarm 
them,  aa  they  soon  left  us  ou  difTereut  pretences,  some  to  bring  us 
a  pig,  others  to  fetch  diCFbrent  artidoe  for  barter.  But  as  wo  had  to 
leave  before  their  return,  in  order  to  get  btick  to  camp  before  night, 
wo  did  very  little  trade  that  day.  One  of  our  l^arty  had  n  similar 
experience  when  he  vLsited  them  and  began  to  sketch  the  same  mountain 
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outline  ;  l)ut  this  was  anknown  to  mo  at  that  time.  In  coming  down  thd 
river  I  stopped  to  visit  the  natives  of  Tohila,  the  owners  of  the  BUspen- 
sion  bridge  mentioned  above.  They  brought  ub  pigs  and  native  food, 
and  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  short  list  of  words  of  their  dialect.  They 
much  resemble  the  Mount  Knutsford  natives,  but  are  leas  robust,  and 
have  not  bo  well  marked  features.  Their  language  has  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Mount  Knutsford  tribe,  but  it  has  many  words  that 
are  the  samo  as  or  akin  to  Motn.  They  also  are  evidently  Papuans 
without  any  trace  of  any  older  raoe.  They  were  very  friendly,  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  distrustful.  They  carried  no  arms,  and  we  saw  several 
children  and  girls. 

The  retnm  journey  from  the  top  of  Mount  Victoria  to  the  coast  waa 
accomplished  in  twelve  days.  The  whole  expedition  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  without  mishap.  I  greatly  regretted  the  death  of  the  poor  man 
who  succumbed  on  Mount  Mnagrave ;  but  there  were  besides  him  several 
men  who  proved  physically  nn&tfur  such  a  journey.  Unfortunately  I  had 
so  opportunity  of  selecting  them  when  they  started.  Several  of  the  party 
suffered  severely  from  fever,  but  only  one  was  seriously  ill.  The  collections 
made  have  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  entertained.  The  official  collection  of 
birds  contaioa  a  few  new  ones  of  value,  and  several  specimens  of  rare 
kinds.  To  encourage  those  that  earned  guns  in  collecting,  I  allowed 
them  the  same  advantages  as  I  gave  to  my  two  private  collectorB.  Of 
each  sort  of  bird  I  took  the  first  specimen ;  the  person  shooting  took  the 
second  ;  I  the  third,  and  so  on.  This  collection  will  reach  Brisbane  for 
examination  by  the  first  trip  of  the  Merrie  England.  The  geological 
cwllection  will,  I  trust,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jack,  the  Government 
Geologist  of  Queensland,  tell  a  connected  tale  of  much  interest,  as  it 
covers  the  whole  ground  traversed.  The  botanical  collection  is  being 
forwarded  to  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  from  whom  we  shall  hear 
of  its  value  in  due  coarse. 

GoVEBmENT  Hoc  BE,  POBT  UoBESBT, 

lit  /H/if.  18S9. 

The  above  was  read,  in  the  atsenee  of  the  anther,  hj  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay,  who 

prefaced  it  bj  the  Tollowing  remarba  : — 

"The  paper  which  I  am  about  to  read  is  the  report  of  Sir  William  Macgregor, 
Qoveroor  of  Dritish  New  Oainea,  on  his  ascent  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Raoge  in  the 
months  of  Apnl  to  June  last.  The  exploration  of  this  lofty  range  of  highlands, 
which  extends  along  the  30uth-eaal«rn  peninsula  of  New  Guinea  at  a  distaoce  of  60 
or  TO  miles  from  the  coait,  has  been,  as  you  are  aware,  the  great  deaideratiun  in  the 
geography  of  the  British  part  of  this  great  ialand,  sioce  Port  Horesby  was  settled 
by  our  miasioDsries  aboat  twelve  years  ago.  It  was  fixst  discovered,  I  believe,  by 
Lieut  Yule  when  snrveyiog  the  coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Papua  In  the  schooner 
BramHe,  in  1&46.  On  that  occasion  the  westerly  eud  only  was  sighted,  where  a 
peak,  named  Monnt  Tula  on  our  charts,  waa  seen  and  carefully  triangulated,  ita 
height  being  found  to  be  10,046  feet.  The  extension  of  tho  rauge  to  the  sonth-east, 
and  ita  more  lofly  peaks,  were  discovered  by  Captain  Owen  Stanley  on  his  Barreying 
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4ip«dltlon  in  the  Itattlrtnake  iu  184!)  ho<1  1850.  The  i»ngc,  liid'Un  hy  A  lower  court 
noge  wbeu  cIum  l»»1)nro,  wa*  seen  from  a  ilUUuoc  out  at  tU'n  ((ur  Ilia  exi)<.<ditiim 
never  landed  iu  tliis  iiort),  mikI  thii  alliluda  i>(  n  Diinibcr  of  pcA^B  wits  itsctrtaiiie<l  by 
trUogolfitioD  </a  two  wpumle  oaciuioae.  8t«ri  al  l\ii»  diituace  llio  mogo  n|)[)«arcd 
a«  a  ooaliuiions  olovatltin,  noii  U  *o  dcxctibci!  by  &lr.  MocgiUivmy,  the  bintori.in  of 
tho  voyage,  wbu  uttttua  tbiit  uu  a  cloar  day  li  vs.;  visible  i[i  a  lenglL  of  300  milM. 
One  of  tba  important  geo'^mphiciil  results  of  Sir  VVillinm  Hncgregnr's  cxpcJitioii  is 
Iu  thoiv  thai  ihe  nuffi  H  nut  t.  coutinuons  ridga,  but  n  brctd  boll  of  itwip  and 
Tugg«d  mountRtiiK  tejiamtod  frum  eaah  oUier  by  VAl!«ys  nud  ravines.  Tu  uKcrtain 
the  iinlure  of  tbiB  T»iiie  of  higlil.inJs  and  tiiat  of  tbe  country  beyon<1,  wbelber  & 
)ilnt«aii  »iiitnbla  fur  lutllement  or  uot,  has  been  tlie  object  of  m^iay  cx|)editiDtix  linco 
(bu  stttlriuput  of  Tort  Moresby.  First  m  the  licld  was  the  enterprising  niisaioo^iry, 
Mr.  Chalmcn,  who  ri'scbtd  the  tower  bilU  at  tbc  foot  of  (ha  highest  |jciik  in  1ST9. 
ijinoe  tbeti  Mr.  Goldio  cxplurod  tho  rntley  of  a  river  wbloh  flows  from  the  tango, 
kloDg  which  a  pnrty  of  Australian  gold-hnntors  reached  tbo  foot-billn.  EnjwiiUioiu 
were  next,  in  1883,  dtsimtcbtHl  by  tbe  enterprJH  of  two  AustmliAU  in-wspapcn,  for 
the  «xprcM  purpose  of  reaching  the  summit  and,  if  powibic,  crossing  the  iskud  lo 
tlic  north  coast:  that  of  lliu  Arga»  nan  commanded  by  Caplaiii  Armit,  aud  tbo 
oLheTi  sent  by  1)is  Mvlbounio  J<ie,  by  Mr.  Marri«on.  Both  failed  to  reach  oTea 
the  foot  uf  tbe  bi^b  range  ;  Iho  failura  buiug  duu  (tartly  to  physical  obslacltm — the 
CXtreEOdy  ruggnl  nnture  of  tUu  intorvcQing  country — and  pu-tly  to  the  ill-will  of 
llio  D&livea.  In  188G  an'l  l!^87,  Mr.  Q.  0,  Forboi,  tUc  welUktiowu  Iravvllcr,  partly 
niider  the  aiiapict^s  of  our  Soi-iuly,  nindu  two  attempts  to  make  the  ascent,  both  of 
which  resuUcvl  in  failure.  .\ll  these  attempt*  wnre  made  from  the  south  or  south-east 
from  Port  Moresby,  fiL-ni  wbicb  side  it  is  now  believed  tbe  high  ]>eak*  are  extremely 
didicult  to  roich.  New  attempts  made  from  lower  down  tbe  coast  in  l)j8T,  were 
more  sncuessful.  Iu  that  jear  Metrnts.  H&ittnnnu  and  Unuter  reached  a  con- 
sidorablc  iiciji^hl,  and  a  mote  impoitant  expedition,  sent  by  the  Government  of 
Vleloria,  under  Mr.  Cuthbeil«on,  reached,  as  it  was  thuugbt,  the  summit  of  Mount 
Obroo  (10,246  feet).  But  this  lies  at  the  lower  s<)iith-ciiiit/'rn  end  of  the  range,  and 
Iiuu  beeu  found  by  Sir  William  Mac^tegor  not  Iu  loriu  {art  of  it." 

This  paper  wiui  illtiBtmled  by  lnntcrn-*lide  views  of  the  scenery  and  natives, 
«xliibited  and  ii)ilainud  by  Mr,  A.  P.  Goodwin,  one  of  the  European  companions 
alluded  to  by  8ir  W.  Mac;;tegor,  who  accompanied  liim  as  far  as  the  sumuiit  C'f 
lilount  Musgravc. 

In  the  discus-ii>n  which  fullowtd,  Cahon  Tok  HIoel  said  the  people  whom 
Sir  William  Miic^'iegor  hod  mi-t  on  hii  way  to  the  high  pcake  of  tbo  Owen  Stanley 
Ba&ga  were  most  interesting  from  an  ulbnotogic&l  point  of  view,  but  the  jaixt  did 
not  give  many  details  iibout  them.  Judging  from  the  little  tliat  van  known,  they 
«Tidenlly  lielon^cd  to  a  different  (libe  from  those  on  the  coast.  As  yet,  so  far  ae  bo 
luiew,  tio  wcBpi.iiis  rir  luaunlaclurcd  articles  had  been  procured  from  the  intirior. 
All  the  other  New  Uuinia  implen>oitts,  uleiisiU,  aud  weajions,  were  very  eliaroeter- 
iatic  in  their  ortiiinientntiou,  uud  the  northern  [leopte  bad  a  to  tally  different  way 
of  omamentiug  clubs,  siuin,  &c.,  from  those  of  the  sotitli-west. 

Mr.  G.  It.  AsKwiTit  said  ho  went  with  Sir  Peter  Sctatchley's  expciition  to  New 
Ouinea.  lie  niuieuibi'ied  bow,  us  they  approached  the  ihorc  frora  the  eouth-we»t, 
(he  ivaks  of  the  Uwen  Stanley  Tiaiige  vvei«  seen  above  the  clouds,  looking  libe  a 
«loud  thomHeWes.  No  man,  as  far  as  won  known,  liad  ever  reached  those  heigbU, 
and  Sir  \\'illiam  Macj^egur  might  proudly  claim  honour  for  that  which  he  had 
■coampliBbcd.  The  wtjiio  man  trost«l  that  beyond  lay  a  bud  mote  fcrliiu  than  on 
Ott  OOUt.  The  DaliTc  would  have  clninjod  that  there  dwelt  ouly  tbo  ghotits  of  the 
departed,  and  that  u  thoce  become  lighter  and  lighter,  and  ci^isod  to  haunt  the 
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pl»ius,  so  llic}- wf^ro  "niimbcriyJ  with  llio  mftny  "  npon  the  liislaiit  tatA  unknown 
mountuits.  It  wns  to  be  lioped  thm  Sir  Wtlliam  Macgreimr  Imii  ehnttoreii  Iht; 
belUf  of  the  natiPcs,nod  hod  sliowii  tli.it  there  might  !«-■  n  conntry  In-yoiid  the  ppnks 
uwfu)  to  thoM  who  now  held  nilo  over  tlie  land.  New  Guincit  \itB  eitmit«l  with 
reganl  to  Quccnalnnd  jusl  ab  IreUed  wns  to  Oienl  IJritnin.  It  required  to  bd 
devolo[><^,  Inkeii  cnro  of,  atii)  fostered,  not  the  \cas  becftiiao  it  h.tjl  n  )nr^  populaliou 
of  ftlwrigincs.  Uu  vtaa  sure  thut  Sir  WitliAni  Mac^ri-gur  u'uiiM  ihiiilc  it  do  disparngfi- 
meDt  of  hist  wotk  i!  it  were  snid  thnt  ten  ycaK  ngo  it  vojiUl  have  beet)  impo&aible 
to  gel  to  llie  top  of  the  rang*.  Sir  William  bud  bwn  in  n  po^iliwi  to  hni\A  on  the 
lAbour*  of  liis  predecessor*,  lui'l  it  wa*  owlog  to  tlic  laboiiR  qf  niivnl  officers  sucb  ss 
Oipl«iti  Miinsby,  and  «iioh  raissionaries  an  Mr.  Chiilniei's  nnil  Mr.  Lawes,  thftt  he 
had  been  able  to  get  Fapuaus  to  follow  him  throu^li  liiBtricts  when-  hostility  might 
have  bfen  oi|iectcd.  t'ormcrly  the  only  carriora  n  iravdler  conW  hsve  ohlaincd 
would  have  been  the  inhubitanta  of  tlie  parliciihir  villiige  tu  which  he  found  himself, 
1*bo  nould  not  have  dared  to  go  beyond  the  bonlcrs  of  their  own  Tillage.  But  Sir 
Willium  Mttcgtegor  had  been  able  at  Port  Miirinby  to  gel  earriert  to  accompany 
liim  thmugb  iho  coiintiy,  where  without  iluiibt  Boine  rumours  of  the  British  nnme 
had  aptwul.  When  he  (Mr.  Askwilh)  wns  at  Port  Mnri'sby,  Bonio  hili-mcn  cwno 
down,  attracted  by  the  uews  that  a  ship  hiid  put  into  the  harbour.  They  were 
covered  with  blotches  of  hair,  hidcoiis  in  thtnisi'ives,  and  still  mtire  hiiiooua  in  their 
wivoi.  If  such  Dativet  had  not  ktiown  wlio  the  {leople  wvre  who  hiul  come  among 
them,  they  would  with  the  grenttut  pli-nsure  have  [.lit  sn  end  to  them  on  any  pled 
which  oemmaDdcd  itself  to  their  view.  He  himself,  twrfce  miles  from  Pml  Moresby, 
had  met  sume  natives  of  tlieKciinri  tribe  hend-himtiiig.  Some  neighbouring  villagers 
bad  taken  the  lives  iif  lomc  of  their  people,  and  they  were  deterniincd  to  have  heads 
in  leturu.  What  chance  wouUI  unwary  tmve'lere  have  Hgniii«t  men  whose  aim  was 
UMTTingf  He  had  seen  a  iwiikiiife  put  upon  a  hank,  and  a  native  hit  it,  at  twenty 
yanU'  distauco,  three  times  in  successiuu.  As  to  the  future  of  this  land,  no  nun' 
could  as  yi^t  foretell.  He  couhl  only  hope  that  lie  harliourB  might  be  busy  cooUag 
statiuns  on  the  highway  between  Au8tra1i»  und  China,  and  that  the  couutry  beyond 
those  misty  heights  might  bvcumc  a  sanaloriiim  for  Queensland,  as  Dnrjeeling  was 
for  Calcutta. 

Mr.  P.  L.  ScLATKH,  P.n.B.,  said  New  Guinea  was  a  most  attmotiro  ground  to  any 
Btndent  of  Natural  History,  particularly  U>  one  who  bnd  devoted  the  greater  i«rt  of  hls- 
tlme  to  the  study  of  birds.  The  great  group  of  I'armiiBu  birds  was  peculiar  to  tho 
mountaini  and  lands  of  New  Guinrn  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Austratio.  Mr. 
Goodwin  had  drawn  up  noinc  notes  about  those  that  wre  fonnd  during  the  expedi* 
lion.  Tliere  wore  twelvo  ur  thirteen  of  them,  sumc  being  of  tiie  most  extraordinary 
character.  Now  that  Sir  William  Mscprgnr  had  shown  the  way  up  the  Vanapn 
river,  it  was  to  bo  hoped  that  olhets  would  ftdloiv  liim.  Of  course,  tho  few  plants 
and  animals  as  yet  obtnin«l  from  tho  Owen  Sinnky  Itange  were  a  mere  sample  of 
n-hnt  would  bo  found  by  future  explorers,  Uc  hoped  that  al!  the  specimens  ohtainod 
dnring  tlie  eipedition  would  be  placed  in  tho  hiinds  ot  coiu]K!teiit  persons. 

Tho  I'nEsiDENT  bad  no  doubt  that  the  meuilurs  of  llie  Socii^ly  would  have  giveU' 
B  warm  welcome  to  8ir  William  Maogregor  if  he  had  Iiecn  able  to  come  among  them 
after  hia  very  arduons  and  important  expedition  ;  hut  as  he  was  faraway,  they  were 
extremely  furlunatc  in  havinR  bis  friend,  Mr.  Mnudoby,  to  rend  tlie  paper  for  him. 
They  had  also  been  fortunate  in  finding  in  Lonilon  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  formed  part 
of  ibe  eipeiiilion,  11a  had  but  odo  remark  to  rnako  in  tlie  naluie  of  criticism  Ujroa 
the  paper.  It  sbotild  be  distiuclly  imderstooii  that  the  Kfiyal  Geographical  Society 
mnat  not  bo  considered  as  in  any  way  conimilled  to  Sir  William  Macgregor's 
nomeoulature.    It  would  very  likely  turn  out  that  the  mountain  to  which  he  had. 
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jpnm  tho  nam*  of  Mount  Vietorin  wm  christened  wiiuo  forty  yenrs  sgo  Mount 
Ow«a  8l«nlef.  Evideuily  Sir  William  ^[ac«n>^r  was  uiiJ«r  tbe  inipnasion  Hint 
Uie  nunc  of  Cliptnin  (Jwru  filiuilcy  bad  bvna  pvca  tialy  to  the  rtuigc,  nnd  not  to  Ibe 
p«ak.    Tlio  Admlrolty  cbnrts  of  18Q0  would  hardly  bear  out  tb&l  unpreMJoo. 
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lite  Zambezi. 
Uap  (In  two  ■hceCa),  p.  !5& 

Uk.  Last  having  left  EnglAiid  for  Zftozibar  aoon  after  reading  the 
papor,  June  27tti.  1887. •  in  which  ho  gave  a  goiioral  accoimt  of  the 
expedition  with  which  ho  had  been  entrustod  liy  tho  Society,  auJ  Iiaving 
uDco  procoedod  to  MadagABoar,  where  ho  is  ttill  engaged  in  zoological 
ri^scat'cbefi,  he  has  been  unable  up  to  the  prceent  to  furnish  tho  report 
which  he  then  promised  ou  the  scientifio  restilta  of  his  journey.  Ilis 
valuable  ni.ipa,  field-books,  and  tables  of  obaervatioos  were,  liowevor^ 
duly  banded  over  to  the  Society  befoi'e  he  left  England,  and,  as  the 
region  which  he  explored  is  now  b«oome  one  of  luuoh  public  intvrcEt,  we 
have  thought  it  wi'U  not  to  delay  auy  longur  the  publication  of  bin  map. 

Tho  chiuf  ohJMitii  uf  thv  oxpvdition,  as  etalud  in  tho  inHtniotions  giveu 
to  Mr.  Lost,  wore  to  uiako  a  nurvoy  of  tlio  Namnii  Peaks,  and  to  study 
tlbo  cUmnte  and  econoinio  pruductit  uf  the  dislriot,  nnd  tlio  character  and 
languages  of  tho  native  trihos.  ITo  was  also  to  dotormiuo  by  accurate 
obnervations  the  position  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Lujonda  audi 
Rovuma,  and  in  travelling  thence  to  tho  Nsmuli  Ilills,  to  taku  tho 
hitherto  unexplored  native  caravan  route  through  the  Medo  country, 
visiting  also  the  Mavia  poopli',  and,  if  ho  visited  Lake  Shirwa  and  the 
Scottish  MiBsiou  station  of  Blantyre,  hv  was  to  connect  his  survey  witli 
that  of  Mr.  Consul  U'Neill.  Finally,  ho  wait  to  return  to  the  coast  by 
way  of  the  Lukugu  valley,  and  thence  prooocd  to  Mozambique. 

In  carrying  out  bis  mission,  Mr.  Last  irisitod  Blantyre  and  made 
from  that  place  a  joint  exoumoa  with  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Hawei^ 
north-westward  to  the  Angoni  country  and  the  aoutheru  shore  of  Lako 
Kyassa.  A  report  of  this  ji,nraey  wiis  sent  by  the  Consul  to  the  Foroign 
Oihoe,  and  Mt.  Last's  own  narrative,  with  a  map,  was  published  in  tlie 
■  rroceedings  li.G.S.,'  1887,  i>.  177. 

Mr.  Last*a  ori<jiiiiil  MS.  map  consists  of  seven  sheets,  the  scale  being 
about  1 :  550,000,  or  Si(  Htatutc  milos,  or  Tj  geographical  milca,  to  one  inch, 
lu  the  map  llluatrating  the  ])rct>ent  paper  the  scale  has  been  reduced  to 
1 : 1,&00,000,  or  23  alatittn  miles  to  the  inch.  Uis  positions  have  b«cn 
r«t*inod  and  Consul  O'NeiU's  routes  inserted.  Although  both  tlieso 
ttnveller^  visiled  the  Kauiuli  Hills,  thuy  do  not  appear  to  have  touched 
at  the  Bamo  viUuges,  so  thuir  routes  cannot  he  absolutely  tied  together. 

"  Vide  ■Proccedinpt  B.a.8.,*  1887,  p.  it?. 
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The  coast.'line  of  the  map  is  laid  down  from  the  latest  Admiralty 
charts,  with  slight  alterations  made  by  Mr.  Last  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quillimane,  the  new  navigable  month  of  the  Zambezi  (sounded  by 
Mr.  Rankin  and  confirmed  by  the  Admiralty)  being  also  inserted. 

Mr.  Last  divides  his  work  into  four  journeys,  viz.  -—(1)  From  Lindi 
to  Blantyre  and  Zomba;  (2)  the  Angoni  journey  referred  to  above; 
(3)  the  Namuli  and  Quillimane  journey,  see  'B.O.S.  Proceedings,'  1687, 
p.  42  ;  and  (4)  from  Quillimane  to  Blantyre  and  Ibo. 

1.  Lindi  to  Blantyre  and  Zomba.  Mr.  Last  loft  Lindi  on  the 
24tli  October,  1885.  reaching  Blantyre  on  the  18th  January,  1886,  and 
Zomba  on  the  9th  May.  On  this  journey  observations  for  latitude  were 
taken  at  50  position):,  and  for  longitude  at  18  positions.  At  Blantyre 
four  sets  of  five  observations  eaoh  were  taken  for  latitude  (the  mean  of 
tbese  various  observations  has  been  adopted).  Altitudes  were  settled  by 
boiling-point  thermometer  at  six  positions. 

2.  The  Angoni  journey,  from  May  to  25th  June,  188S.  Observations 
fuT  latitude  were  taken  at  27  positions,  and  for  longitude  at  12  positions. 
A  series  of  observations  were  again  taken  at  Blantyre  and  Zomba,  both 
for  latitude  and  longitude.  Altitudes  by  boiling-point  thermometer 
were  settled  t^t  10  positions. 

3.  The  Kamuli  and  Quillimane  journey,  11th  July  to  18th  November, 

1886.  Observations  for  latitude  were  taken  at  47  positions,  and  for 
longitude  at  24  positions.  At  Ana  Guruwe's  six  sets  of  seven  observa- 
tions each  and  four  sets  of  five  observations  each  were  taken  for  longt^ 
tude,  and  17  observations  were  taken  for  latitude.  Seven  of  the  peaks 
belonging  to  the  Namuli  Group  were  fixed.  Eight  seta  of  five  observa- 
tions^ each  were  taken  at  Quillimane  for  longitude. 

Altitudes  by  boiling-point  thermometer  were  settled  at  14  positions. 

Meteorological  observations  were  taken  at  Ana  Guruwe's  village  at 
the  southern  foot  of  the  Namuli  Hills,  from  Ist  September  to  20th 
October,  1886;  also  at  Quillimane  from  17th  November  to  10th 
December. 

4.  Quillimane  to  Blantyre  and  Ibo.     14th  December  to  12th  April, 

1887.  Observations  for  latitade  were  taken  at  74  positions,  and  for 
longitude  at  44  positions. 

The  principal  series  are  as  follows : — Blantyre,  20  observations  for 
longitude;  Zomba,  10;  Che  Chekweo,  14;  Mlumbi,  25 ;  Mpwina,  38; 
left  bank  of  MKalu  river,  21 ;  Ngoronji  (Nekutu's  village),  20  ;  Mweli's, 
20,  and  10  for  latitude;  Podo  Hill,  14  ;  Ibo,  28,  and  10  for  latitude. 

Altitudes  by  boiling-point  thermometer  were  settled  at  18  positions. 

All  the  positions,  where .  latitude  and  longitude  were  observed  are 
shown  on  the  map,  the  former  by  a  red  circle  on  the  route  line,  and  the 
latter  by  a  red  spot.  In  every  case  where  longitude  was  fixed,  the 
latitude  had  also  been  observed. 
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Lake  Leopold. 

Mr.  it.  H,  JonvCTov,  Consul  at  Mowimljiiiiie,  in  a  lottor  to  Mr.  Bates, 
just  receivod,  givCK  the  followiug  acoount  oi  bis  journey  norlh  of  lako 
NyasBiiiuid  Lis  visit  to  tho  littlo  known  Lnko  Leopold.  The  letter  U 
ditteil  from  "  Meisi  Eiver,  Nkann  (Thomswi'ii  Mkaun),  WuuyaniwaDza, 
lialf-way  between  Nyiujsn  and  Tanganyiko,"  No\-ember  19th,  1880. 

I  am  scribbling  tbeso  few  lines  to  you  in  my  tent  on  tbu  Imnka  ofu 
tortuous  stream  called  the  Nkana,  which  flows  into  the  Laial,  onu  of  th« 
main  feeders  of  Luko  Hukwa.  To  the  west  of  me  rise*  a  great  wall  of 
monutains  wtietcbing  with  singular  uuiformity  till  it  ts  lost  in  tbo 
diatauce  norlli  and  south ;  to  the  east  auotliur  range  of  lower  and  nioro 
irregular  liilln,  and  before  and  l>ebind  lies  a  teii-milfi-broad  plain  enclosed 
witbiu  these  pitralkd  ranges,  a  plain  through  whioh  tbo  Nkana  serpen- 
tines, with  an  attendant  ribbon  of  dark  groen  foreal.  Behind  n>y  en- 
campment is  a  native  town,  a  densely  jiaoked  mass  of  bi^ehire  hiits  and 
olay-phiatered  granaries,  shaped  like  Kentish  nast-honsi's.  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  grim  stockade  of  stakes  and  thorns  and  encirelfd  by  a  moat. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  porters,  spi'aking  very  iienrly  that  number  of  Bantu 
dialocte,  arc  jabbering  over  their  camp-fires,  and  the  preparation  of  their 
mid-day  meal.  A  triple  ring  of  staring  savages  encompa^sos  my  tont, 
and  amid  this  Babel  I  am  attempting  to  send  yon  a  little  news,  by  means 
of  some  ])orters  who  are  lieing  sent  back  to  Nyassa. 

On  November  ilth  I  had  reaohod  a  place  called  Maankwa  (visited  by 
TIiom»n  in  1880,  but  not  ipiite  eorreotly  plaood  on  the  map)  on  my 
irregular  way  from  Nyassa  to  Tunganyika,  I  was  aecompaiiied  by 
Vr.  J.  L.  Nicholl,  my  assistant,  and  also  by  Dr.  CrosK,  of  th«  Free  Church 
Mission,  who  had  joined  company  with  mo  for  a  few  days.  At  Msankwa, 
we  heard  that  the  south  end  of  Lake  Bukwa  was  only  three  days' journey 
distant  (under  CO  miles)  so  we  got  a  gnide.  and  started  to  ice  the  lake,  the 
first  glimpse  of  which  I  obtained  from  high  hills,  a  day  and  a  halfs 
journey  from  Msaukwa.  Our  route  lay  about  N.N.E.,  through  the  Wun- 
yiha  (Unyiku)  country.  I  have  not  as  yet  hod  time  to  work  out  my 
rough  survey,  but  when  I  do,  I  shall  bo  able  to  ehow  that  Lake  Bukwa 
is  much  longer  and  extends  further  to  the  south-ea^t  than  bas  hitherto 
been  supposed.  The  existing  lake  is,  howerer,  a  shrunken  vestigo  only 
of  a  much  greater  extj^nt  of  wat«r.  On  the  south  and  west  it  is  skirted 
by  an  almost  absolutely  level  plain,  varying  from  15  to  30  miles  in  width, 
and  almost  flush  with  the  water  of  the  lake ;  but  on  the  oast  coast  of 
Bukwa  high  mountains  rise  straight  up  from  the  shore.  The  whole 
basin  ia,  however,  girdled  with  a  wall  of  mountaiua  whieh  rise  abruptly 
either  from  the  water's-edge  or  the  lake-like  plain.  On  the  south-oast 
coast  there  is  a  remarkable  bay  or  inlet  n-inding  into  the  mountainii 
The  only  river  entering  Rukwa  on  the  south  is  the  Songwe,  a  poor 
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muddy  little  stream  wliich  rises  quite  close  to  the  other  Soagwe,  ao 
important  river  flowing  to  Ifyaasa.  The  Saist,  a  big  liver  with  many 
affluents,  among  which  is  the  Mkana,  enters  Bukwa  on  the  west  coast 
ahout  the  middle  of  it«  length.  The  approximate  level  of  Eukwa  by 
boiling-point  observations  is  2900  feet.  The  water  of  the  lake  ia  brack- 
ish, and  almost  nndrinkable.  It  swanns  with  hippopotami,  crocodileB, 
and  fish.  Elephants,  buffalo  with  singularly  fine  horns,  zebra,  many  kinds 
of  antelopes,  lions,  hyenas,  and  immense  numbers  of  gninea-fuwl,  fraa- 
colin,  and  ringdoves,  haunt  its  unlovely  shores. 

Unlovely  and  almost  uninhabitable  they  are  indeed  for  man.  I  said 
to  the  sullen  inhabitants  of  its  southern  shores,  the  Wa-ungn,  "Tour 
country  is  possessed  of  seven  devik — hunger,  thirst,  a  scorching  (md 
skinning  wind,  thorns,  a  blazing  sun,  venomoos  files,  and  wicked  men." 
The  people  to  whom  this  outspoken  language  was  addressed  were  the 
Wa-nngn  (the  country  is  called  I-  or  U-wangu),  who  inhabit  the  ghastly 
Btin-Btrloken  plain  at  the  eouth  end  of  Hukwa.  They  cannot  grow  any- 
thing nowadays  in  their  country,  where  no  rain  has  fallen  for  two  years, 
and  simply  live  by  rapine  and  the  chase  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  they 
are  ver^'  adroit.  The  superfluous  flesh  of  the  animals  they  daily  slay  is 
dried  and  taken  to  more  favoured  countries  north  and  south-east,  to  be 
exchanged  for  grain.  The  slaves  they  are  continually  capturing  and 
the  ivory  they  obtain  are  mostly  taken  to  be  sold  in  Unyamwezi,  a 
country  -with  which  they  have  great  dealings.  Many  apeak  the  Swahili 
language  with  purity  and  fluency,  and  have  evidently  had  considerable 
dealings  with  the  Arabs. 

In  the  past,  coast  Arabs  frequently  visited  and  even  resided  in 
this  strange  land,  which  in  those  days  is  said — and  the  numerous 
deep,  dry  watercourses  bear  out  the  assertion — to  have  had  its  fair 
share  of  rain  and  (b  have  been  much  cultivated ;  but  since  the  rapid 
desiccation  which  set  in  about  twenty  years  ago  and  the  hunger  which 
followed,  the  coast  people  ("  Arabs  ")  have  entirely  forsaken  U^wangu. 
No  white  man  had  ever  been  there  before  the  arrival  of  my  expedi- 
tion, and  had  the  Sultan  of  U-wangu  known  of  our  coming,  he  would 
probably  have  prohibited  our  entry  into  his  dreadful  country.  But  we 
were  among  them  with  ICO  follower,  before  they  had  time  to  realise 
the  situation,  and  they  received  us  not  badly  after  all.  I  left,  however, 
as  soon  as  I  possibly  could,  as  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  noon 
stood  every  day  at  79°-99° ;  the  water,  even  of  the  Songwo  was  brackish, 
there  was  no  food,  and  the  whole  caravan  began  to  sicken. 

I  have  now  travelled  back  through  north-western  U-nyika  to  the 
edge  of  the  Chambezi  plateau,  which  I  shall  descend  to-morrow  on  my 
way  to  Tanganyika.  I  trust  to  be  back  again  at  Mozambique  in  January, 
and  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure  I  will  draw  up  and  send  you  a  sketch  map 
andbrief  account  of  Lake  Bukwa,  or  Bukuga,  as  the  natives  indifferently 
called  it.    It  ia  but  one  lake,  however,  and  not  two ;  this  is  the  unani- 
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mooB  sflBortion  of  the  satires,  naA  is  Goofirroed,  to  nay  thinking,  hj 
the  extoiidod  views  of  the  Islce  DorthwKid  which  I  hkve  bail  from  ita 
eooircUng  mountains. 


il^ofat  o/a  Recent  VuU  lo  Peru  and  Botivta. 

Bj  Hajor  H.  L^ije  Ellis,  tjr.q±. 

Fehm  whAt  I  Bsivr  ilnringtho  jonnii-yii  from  which  I  hkreieoeatly  retnrned 
In  Pieni  and  Bolivia,  I  fear  I  can  add  very  Uttlo  to  what  ia  already 
kikoim  of  their  geographj.  I  found  no  reliable  maps  of  null  Male 
in  either  country,  and  those  on  large  scaloa  refcrrod  moBtljr  to  the 
coast  dUtricta,  and  to  plaooe  whoro  uudm  have  bc«a  ontabUshed.  Thorn 
ia  no  apparent  d«tre  on  the  part  of  the  Oovenunents  of  tb««e  republics 
to  aarroy  the  Montaila  (the  interior  forest  region)  and  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  even  if  thero  is  the  desire,  nothing  is  being 
done,  and  I  imagine  no  funds  are  arailable  or  are  libelj  to  be.  t  made 
ioqntric*  on  this  subject  at  Lima,  Ousco,  and  La  Fas.  Nothing  is 
known,  end  noboly,  except  a  few  foreigners  who  are  interested  in  theee 
parts,  osrce.  Xo  doubt  the  handing  over  of  the  Pcravtan  railwajs  to 
the  bondhoidere  will  give  an  impetns  to  the  extension  of  the  different 
lines,  and  accnrate  large-scale  eutvo^'s  of  tbe  valleys  and  canons  of  the 
Andes,  through  which  they  are  oxpwtcd  to  ran,  will  bo  made  by  foreign, 
probably  English,  eiigineere.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  diecoxisry  of 
now  mines,  and  coutieqnontly  by  the  oonstniction  of  new  lines  of  transit 
from  them  to  the  oooet,  the  Cordillera  may,  as  time  gnw  on,  Im  acoumtvly 
anrveyod.  I  fuar  there  is  no  such  thing  as  geographiciil  enter^irisv  in 
Pern  or  Bolivia  in  the  preac^nt  day,  aitd  but  little  hope  of  it  from  the 
natives  thpmeelves.  The  weateru  slopes  of  the  Anilot  are  of  coarse 
anfBdontly  well  known  for  practical  purposes,  altbongh  bat  very  in- 
differently mapped,  and  in  many  parts  not  mapped  at  all,  bnt  the 
Hontaiia  of  Peru,  together  with  the  provinoes  of  Kl  Beni,  Santa  Gmc, 
and  Chuquisaca  in  Bolivia,  have  never  been  put  pn  paper,  that  I  eau 
discover,  except  in  the  roughest  way, 

I  should  perhaja  hero  except  Colonel  Lahre's  recent  explorations  in 
the  region  of  tbe  Madeira.  Boni,  oud  l^iras  rivers,  an  account  of  wbioli 
has  licen  given  in  the  '  Proceodiuga  '  of  the  Society,'  A  German  whom 
I  met  has  niailii  an  apiiareatly  very  good  survey  of  some  of  the  valleys 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Unibambii  river  in  about  latitude  13",  longi- 
tude 72^  embracing  nbont  400  square  miles  of  country  between  tho 
above-named  river  and  the  Paucartambo  river.  I  saw  hlni  at  Ar^uipa 
on  my  way  to  Ollantay-tarabo,  and  he  showed  mo  hia  survey,  which  he 
said  was  intended  for  tbe  Berlin  Geograpbioal  Society,  and  that  it  would 
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probably  be  pablkhed  in  the  course  of  thia  year  (1890).  He  gave  me 
also  an  idea  of  tbe  difficulties  to  be  met  Trith  ia  these  parts,  and  from  what 
I  afterwards  saw  I  do  not  think  he  exaggerated  them.  He  had  a  com- 
misHion  from  his  Government,  bo  I  conclude  that  the  Germaos  are  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  here. 

One  of  the  main  questionB  that  seems  to  exercise  thoee  who  study 
the  geography  of  these  regions  is,  which  river  forms  the  parent  stream 
or  real  sonrce  of  the  Amazon?  The  Uoayali  is,  I  believe,  generally 
admitted  to  ooutain  tbe  real  head-water,  although  the  Bio  Grande^ 
risiug  near  Coohabamba,  la  Bolivia,  may  possibly  be  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. The  Ucayali  divides  into  two  streams  about  latitude  10°  40', 
longitude  73°  45',  one  tbe  Quillabamba-Urubamba-Vilcamayo  branch, 
rising  in  the  La  Baya  Pass,  about  five  leagues  north-west  of  Santa  Itosa, 
and  the  other  the  Apurimao  branch,  supposed  to  rise  near  Cayllama.  I 
dismiss  (possibly  wrongly)  the  claims  of  the  Bio  Grande,  pending  further 
eiploration  of  the  regions  through  which  it  runs,  but  I  contend  that  the 
question  of  tbe  Vilcamayo  and  Apurimao  is  one  which  urgently  needs 
settlement.  Most  Peruvians  incline  to  the  idea  that  the  Yilcamayo, 
trickling  as  it  does  from  tbe  little  lake  which  I  visited  at  the  summit  of 
tho  La  Baya  Pass,  ia  the  parent  tributary.  To  decide  the  point  it  would 
be  necessary  to  traverse  both  branohes,  and  survey  on  each  about 
400  miles  of  stream.  The  cost  would  be  considerable,  the  time  required 
about  a  year,  and  the  country  such  that  almost  all  supplies  would  have 
to  be  obtained  from  Arequipa  and  Guzco.  I  travelled  down  the  Vilca^ 
mayo  from  tbe  La  Baya  Pass  to  northward  of  Ollantay-tambo  during  last 
October,  and  just  before  the  commencement  of  tho  wet  season.  I  par- 
ticularly noted  the  capabilities  of  the  Urubamba  portion  for  boat  transit, 
and  can  see  no  reason  why  goods  could  not  be  embarked  here,  for  the 
Atlantic  seaports  or  for  Europe,  to  meet  the  steamers  lower  down  the 
Amazon.  As  the  country  develops,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  great  river  from  being  the  principal,  and  probably  the  cheapest, 
trade  route  from  west  to  east. 

Although  on  a  very  small  scale,  I  found  the  last  edition  of  Stieler's 
Hand-Atlas,  sheet  No.  92,  very  fairly  accurate,  and  the  names  correctly 
spelt.  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  foUowing  books  which  can  be 
obtained  at  Lima,  viz.: — (1)  'Noticias  de  los  Departamentos  de  Tacna, 
Moquegua,'  and  'Arequipa,  con  una  carta  geografica.'  (2)  'Memoria 
Bobre  las  Cordilkras  del  Desierto  de  Atacama,  con  varias  Alapas  i 
vistas.*  Por  A.  Bertrand.  (3)  '  Atlas  Geografico  del  Peru.'  Por  Soldan. 
Numbers  1  and  2  are  now;  number  3  was  published  in  1865  at  the 
Libreria  de  Fermin  Didot,  Hermanos  Hijoe  y  Ca.,  56  Calle  de  Jacob, 
Paris.  I  might  add  that  while  at  La  Paz  I  heard  on  good  authority 
that  there  are  remains  of  a  fine  quadrilateral  Inca  fort  near  Santa  Cruz 
(de  la  Sierra),  in  Bolivia.  No  mention  is  made  of  these  by  any  explorers 
that  I  know  of. 
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I  add  to  Dij  notw  the  following  list  of  nltUudc*  given  to  me  by  the 
enfpDeen  of  the  Arequipaand  Funoltailwity,  And  as  I  have  every  raoson 
to  beliove  tliat  they  are  correct  in  the  maiot  they  will  bo  useful  for 
comparisoa  witb  other  authorities ; — 


Nalan. 


Niu&c. 


4U7td 
OCHU. 


rsallJuo. 


Rontuk*. 


Honukuna 


Towns  Mil 

on  Ibo 
Artfjaipa 
and  Punci 

UOM  llDD- 


Coropuua  . . 

Cbuchoni  . . 
Mlitl  ..  .. 
Piohu  |>icliu 
Uttintu 

SattKwhtt  .. 
Cnchipiticaoa 

TllicMa     ., 

Tambo 

Caclimilo  . . 

Ln  Jnyn 
Qiioliunrnal 
An-i|iil]ia    .. 
P.  ile  Arrieras 

ViiiOoi-iijii . . 

Crnato  Alto 
Sanoiciia  .. 
Jnliacjt  . . 
Piiri"  . .  . . 
I'ucnrQ 
BanURoM 


f-»      I 
22.800JI 

)9.0D0|i 

is.cWj 
ie,ooo[ 

ll3.fl9S( 

n.sosf 
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I.OOO 
3.250 
4. HI 
«,I25 

T.SflO 
12.300 
U,360 

13,M0 
12,S5<> 
13,510 
12.73S 
18,100 


AboDi  80  milc]  K.V.  ofl 
ArcquijA     | 

About  20  tnllM  N.X.Vr.l 
or  Ajw]ui^s J 

Abmil  to  milm  K.N.E.  o(\ 
Mi^mpn      I 

About  20  mile*  N.E.  ofl 

AKquipA       f 

About  40  allM  K.  oTii 
At«qili|i«      /: 

In  Ibe  Cordillera  G-  ofl' 
Puao / 

Between  Pnn  and  IIoO 

lisia      /, 

131  milM  rroui  Hullmilo, 
IJ       ■•       II         ■■ 


Visible  rKnn  Iha  Araqo 
and   Pduo  Bailwaf 
P.  dc  Arrien>. 

VUiblo  fniui  AntjuSpa. 

Ti»ibl«  fnjni  tlie  Atcqtiipa. 

Vol<»iuo. 

Viaiblo  from  Arequlpa. 

Viribic  from   CoI{«.    Vol- 
cano. 

IPrulmble  aiut 
of  bolli  tlii'se 
liikts     [k)x>ut 
7  by  2  mi  lea. 
Cbililajra  i«   the   principal 
Uolivtim  port 


A  no)  Dip*. 


.t  I 


Higbaat  puiat  OH  Iba  nil* 
wij. 

ItniiK'Ii  line  Trom  liero  to 

On  brunch  lino  trom  JnUsM 

lo  SnnlB  ItflMt. 
End  »r  liiiu  towards  Cnuo. 
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nie  Stanley  Meeting.— The  meeting  of  the  SociL-ty  fur  the  reception 
of  Mr.  Stanley  and  lo  hear  from  him  an  account  of  the  Gcogmpbical 
R«<u)t«  of  Uie  Euiiu  Piiaha  Relief  Exjiedilion,  will  bo  huld  on  Monday,  the 
5lh  May,  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Our  Presidunt,  the  Right  Il-n.  Sir  Mount- 
Btuart  E.  Gmut  Dii£Fwill  be  in  the  cltair.  llieir  Royal  UigUneoses  the 
Prince  of  Wak-6,  Vico-Patron  of  the  Society,  and  t!ii*  Duko  of  Edttibiirgh, 
Honorary  President,  have  signified  their  iuteutioa  of  buing  present  at 
Hn  meeting.  A  circular  was  posted  on  the  25lb  ult.  to  all  Fellows  of 
the  Sodety  whoso  addresses  wore  known  in  the  Unitod  Kingdom  and  on 
tii0  Continent,  which  explains  Uio  anangemente  of  the  meeting. 
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Smin  Faaha. — A  telegram  was  eent  to  Emin  Faeha  on  the  12th  March, 
as  follows : — "  Geographical  Society,  London,  to  £miu  Paaha,  Zanzibar. 
Congratulate  yon  on  recovery,  and  hope  to  weloome  yon  in  London." 
To  this  the  following  answer  was  received: — " Zanzibar,  March  I3th. 
Thousand  thanks  kind  meesage,  best  reward  for  me,  hope  express 
gratitnde  personally.    Emin." 

Dr.  Hans  Meyer. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Dr.  Hans 
Meyer,  the  enterprising  and  observant  traveller  who,  after  two  perse- 
vering attempts,  sacceeded  in  reaching  and  stndying  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  summit  of  Eilima-njaro,  is  coming  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  a  paper  on  bis  explorations  to  our  Society.  The  dat«  fixed 
is  April  14th, 

The  ITgneno  Dirtriot,  Soath-eait  of  Eilima-^jaio. — We  tako  the 
following  description  of  the  district  known  as  Ugueuo,  which  lies  to 
the  south-east  of  Eilima-njaro,  from  a  short  article  contributed  by  Dr. 
Hans  Meyer  to  '  Fetermann's  Mitteilungen,'  giving  an  account  of  his 
recent  excursion  into  this  hitherto  little-known  region.  TJgueno  is  a 
moontainouB  country  of  gneiss  formation.  More  recent  volcanio  forma- 
tions extend  in  the  north  to  the  Bufu,  in  the  west  to  the  Moshunga, 
and  in  the  east  to  Lake  Jipe.  The  highest  range  of  mountains  is  the 
XTsangi  range  in  the  south-west,  with  several  culmination  peaks.  The 
river  Junguli  is  the  principal  stream,  taking  ita  rise  in  east  Lambo,  and 
receiving  a  tributary,  the  Jego,  before  issuing  into  the  plains.  The 
western  part  of  the  country  is  watered  by  the  Wangobi.  The  watershed 
between  the  north  and  south  is  formed  by  a  comparatively  low  range  of 
hills,  lying  between  Ngovi  and  Lambo.  I4^one  of  the  streams  of  Ugueno 
reach  Lake  Jipe  or  the  Bufu;  they  all  lose  themselves  in  swamps. 
The  people  of  the  country,  the  Wagueno,  are  a  race  very  similar  to  the 
Wambngu  of  Middle  Usamhara.  In  the  north-west,  Ugueno  is  as  far 
as  the  Wangobi  valley  quite  uninhabited  and  desert,  thanks  to  the 
regular  raids  of  Mandara  in  this  region.  The  middle  and  southern 
.  portions  are  the  most  thickly  populated  and  beat  cultivated.  Bananas 
form  the  chief  food  of  the  people ;  then  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  miBetr 
maize,  and  sugar-cane.  Sheep  and  goats  are  reared  in  but  smaU 
numbers,  and  cattle  by  the  chief  Naguvu  himself  only;  the  natives 
fearing  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  Mandara  and  of  the  Masai.  The  outer 
mountains  and  the  uninhabited  north-west  are  clothed  ^ith  foreets  and 
bosh-vroods,  while  the  rest  of  the  conntry,  where  not  cultivated,  is 
covered  with  grass.  With  regard  to  the  much  talked-of  iron-smelting 
carried  on  by  the  people  of  Usangi,  Dr.  Meyer  states  that  the  ore  is 
obtained  generally  in  the  form  of  sand  from  the  shingle  of  the  Jego 
brook,  and  is  smelted  with  the  aid  of  bellows  by  the  women.  The  Jego 
stream  erodes  the  iron  very  probably  from  the  quartz  strata  which 
pierce  through  the  gneiss.    Where  the  sut&ce  disintegration  has  laid 
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bare  tbe  ore  in  Urg«r  piooM,  m  Dr.  ll«y«r  Mir  it  on  tli«  onter  western 
Bnd  «Mteni  slopes  of  tli«  moanUiDS.  it  u  >m«)t«d  on  th«  irpot  Or. 
Mt^er  it  of  opinioQ  llnt,  n-or«  it  act  Tor  the  proxitnity  of  UandAnh,  tbo 
QOODtiy  wit)i  ita  meui  kUitude  of  about  1600  fe«t  vroiUd  not  &!!  maoh 
bebind  X'sunharR  in  ltd  [irodiKth-e  c*]<ac)ty. 

The  TsBTo  district  ewt  of  KUijnft-nj*t* — ^Mr.  T.  StcTcns,  th«  Amerkftn 
nempftper  coTreepondent,  who  was  the  first  to  meet  Ur.  Stanley  cm  his 
march  towards  the  ooast,  and  who  had  prerioualy  ncckimpanttd  Dr. 
Abbott,  the  naturalist,  to  KUiua-njaro,  Miids  ns  the  following  iuterrating 
Dot«  on  a  preTioofily  nueiplored  tract  of  ooontry  east  of  th<>  great 
monntain: — Dr.  Abbott  and  myself  were  returning  from  that  part  of 
Hasai-Iand  north  of  Kilima-njaro,  in  Jnly  1889.  From  the  higher  crcKt« 
of  the  rolling  upUud-plain  east  of  the  TJaeri  fonntnins,  which  are 
dtuAt^  a  dt'r^n  niUi-s  or  so  ttom  tbo  north-CMt  biwe  of  Kimawenzi,  wn 
oonld,  with  our  field-glasses,  make  out  what  appeared  to  lie  the  couiw 
of  the  stream,  which  had  its  aonrco  in  tbo  Bonthcm  slopes  of  the  Kyaln 
Mbtintains,  and  at  a  point  some  30  miles  south  floweil  into  tht)  Tmvo. 
That  dark  etrcnk  of  vegetation  must  surely  fringe  a  stream,  and  if  ao, 
then  a  oonstderablo  aka  of  oountry  north  of  the  Tanro  and  cast  of 
Kilima-njaro,  marked  on  tlio  maps  as  uninbabited  deserls,  might  oontain 
interesting  and  hitherto  unknown  features.  Our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  region  in  question  was  confined  to  tlio  map  of  Vr.  Joseph 
Thonisou,  in  his  book  '  Through  Masai-land,'  and  ns  no  miclt  atreaia  was 
marked  thereon,  we  resolved  to  invcstignle.  Wo  followed  down  the 
Uscri  river  to  the  [lotnt  where  its  wntern,  eupplcraonteil  by  the  leajier 
Tolnme  of  the  Kitnangclia  and  other  small  rtrcnnid,  UicoiiiM  the  Tsavo 
of  tho  above-mentioned  geographer's  map,  and  to  our  delight  fonnd  our 
new  stream  flowing  into  it,  a  cold  clear  volume  of  water,  waist-deep  and 
20  yards  wide.  Croseirg  tho  Tsavo  we  proceeded  up  tho  right,  or  cast. 
bank  of  the  stream.  In  »  very  short  time  wo  fonnd  outsoItm  in  a 
oonntry  moat  difBcnlt  to  tiuverse.  The  river  was  now  flowing  at 
the  bottom  of  a  cailon  160  feet  deep,  while  we  seranilikd  up  1h«  Inru 
hillB  and  down  the  hciUows  of  a  weird  area  tliat  had  bt-en  tosned  and 
heavoil  like  tliu  waves  of  Ihe  sea,  by  voh^iiii:  action.  Wo  continued 
on,  now  losing  sight  of  the  river,  now  finding  onrsolvet  again  on  the 
brink  of  its  crcTicc-Uke  bed,  but  all  tho  time  getting  into  rooghcr 
oountry.  After  throe  hours  vm  diiicovcrod  that  we  had  unwittingly 
crossed  over  to  the  wc«t  niilu  of  Uio  river  on  a  cruHt  of  lava.  Wo  wore 
now  in  a  place  where  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  alxiut.  It  was  the 
roughest  piece  of  broken  lava  country  imaginable.  We  had  stumbled 
into  a  nest  of  sraall  extinct  orntcrs,  hetweon  which  tho  lava  had  been 
most  tnmultuously  broken  up  into  hills  and  hollowa.  Our  stream  had 
disappearad  from  view  entiroly — bad  boeomo  a  siibterranoan  stream. 
Up  and  down  wo  continnod  to  climb  and  scramble,  wondering  as  wo 
leaobed  its  crest  what  now  revelations  of  fantastic  mggeibiess  would  be 
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revealed.  At  length  we  fonnd  oui-selves  Htandiag  on  tho  rim  of  a  crater 
in  the  bottom  of  vrkicb  nestled  a  lovely  little  l&ke,  fringed  with  Borsasus 
palma.  After  some  Bearoh  we  fonnd  a  way  down,  and  formed  camp  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  We  fonnd  ita  water  cool  and  marvellously  clear, 
and  it  was  Bwarming  with  fish  so  tame  that  they  could  almost  be  caught 
by  the  hand.  They  were  of  the  peroh  family  with  greenish  scales  on 
iMok,  and  silvery  belly.  The  largest  specimen  caught  weighed  eight 
pounds.  We  distributed  fish-hooks  to  the  men  as  far  as  we  had  them ; 
the  others  made  mde  hooks  of  bent  wire.  They  tied  these  to  pieces  of 
string,  baited  with  meat,  and  scattering  themselves  along  the  shore,  with 
this  mdo  tackle  must  have  caught  not  less  than  20  pounds  each.  They 
revelled  in  their  abandance  of  "  sumaki "  (fish)  on  that  memorable  day  I 
But  the  most  ioteresting  discovery  was  that  of  a  school  of  about  twenty 
hippopotami  strolling  about  the  bottom  of  the  little  crater  lake,  now  and 
then  rising  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  This  little  gem  of  a  arater  lake, 
baby  sister  to  Lake  Chala  in  the  same  region,  was  near  a  mile  long,  and 
varied  from  50  to  150  yards  wide.  Measurements  made  from  Thomson's 
map,  place  it  in  S.  lat.  2°  62',  B.  long.  37°  S3'.  Its  elevation  above 
sea-level  is  about  3000  feet.  It  reposes  in  the  basin  of  a  crater 
100  feet  below  the  rim ;  the  crater  wall  consists  of  black  lava  of 
such  uniform  pattern  in  places  as  to  suggest  the  handiwork  of  man. 
The  lake  was  the  last  water  we  found  along  the  dark  streak  we 
had  seen  from  Useri.  From  the  lake  northward  the  supposed  stream 
turned  out  to  be  a  streak  of  black  lava,  and  the  hardy  vegetation 
that  grows  among  its  crevices.  But  the  stream  undoubtedly  flowed 
beneath  the  thick  lava  covering,  and  our  lake  had  perhaps  better 
be  called  a  pool,  or  broad  reach,  of  the  subterranean  river,  which  had 
thus  revealed  itself  in  the  deeper  depression  of  the  crater.  Finding  its 
way  from  the  crater  beneath  the  lava  again,  it  eventually  emerged  upon 
the  surface  of  the  lower  ground  towards  the  Tsavo,  and  joined  that  con- 
siderable stream  in  a  volume  equal  to  its  own  at  that  point. — Our  obser- 
vations among  that  interesting  people,  the  Wu-Uasai,  were  often  such 
as  to  refute  the  improEsious  we  carried  with  us  from  reading  the  books 
of  onr  predecessors  in  that  region.  We  had  been  led  to  understand  for 
example,  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  come  into  contact  with 
a  band  of  Masai  warriors  while  they  were  engaged  in  eating.  Such  an 
intrusion,  it  had  been  written,  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  fight  for  life. 
One  day  a  band  of  Ngiri  Masai,  on  the  war-path,  camped  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  our  camp.  Wo  had  1^  this  time  grown  sceptical  of 
the  many  Terocions  qualities  attributed  to  the  El-Morau ;  had,  in  fact, 
conceived  quite  a  liking  for  them  and  their  bold,  independent  demeanour. 
They  always  acted  like  a  lot  of  big,  rollicking  schoolboys  out  for  a 
lark.  Where  we  had  been  led  to  expect  ferocious  scowls,  we  were  greeted 
\vith  the  jolliest  laughter.  On  this  occasion  the  warriors  came  into  onr 
camp  and  fraternised.    In  the  afternoon  my  companion  had  gone  out 
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abooling  au<l  I  strullei]  down  to  tho  Ma^ai  camp  to  Hatiefy  my  curioeity. 
They  knocked  over  a  oow  \nth  a  spear-thmat  bebind  Ike  car,  tiiea 
Opening  tho  jugular  vein  with  a  email  knife,  one  after  another  applied  Up 
to  the  aperture  uud  drauk  with  great  leliflh  the  warm  blood.  They  thou 
hacked  the  carcass  to  pioeos  and  proceeded  to  roast  iho  !»of  on  woodeu 
skewers,  stuck  in  the  ground  round  the  IjrcB.  It  was  a  atrange  sight 
to  sec  thcni  eat.  A  big  clniuk  of  beef  lioiiig  remly,  several  vrnrriora 
would  tnke  possession  of  it  and  proceed  to  devoar  it  with  as  niucli  Imatc 
and  as  little  ccnomony  ns  the  same  number  of  dogs.  It  was  grab  and 
back,  from  band  lo  hand  and  month  to  mouth.  Each  warrior  in  turn 
seiiied  it,  stuck  his  splendid  toetb  into  it,  nnd  wilh  his  sjtear  slaahod  a 
pieco  off.  'I'he  play  of  the  big  spears  for  carving  off  mouthfuls  of  meat 
looked  so  rapid  and  reckless  that  I  expected  every  minute  to  hoo  one  of 
them  slice  off  bis  own,  or  a  comrade's  nose.  Later  in  tho  evening  they 
brought  roast  beef  into  onr  camp  lo  sell.  Such  as  they  did  not  dispose 
of  to  our  porters  they  duvonred  in  our  presence,  without  reserve,  in  a 
similar  manner.  Other  points  about  them,  related  by  our  predecessor*, 
were  that  they  never  used  suuff  (a  universal  practice  among  the  tribes  of 
East  Ei^uatoriul  Afriea),  and  tliat  they  objected  to  having  vultures  and 
marabou  storks  killed,  beooniiiig  violently  angry  if  one  was  shot.  But 
these  non-siinff-t.ikiug  warriors  wei-eooutiuually  worrying  our  porters 
for  pjueheei  of  snuff,  and  so  far  from  regarding  the  vulture  with  reverence, 
they  were  aln-ays  liegging  us  to  shoot  them,  that  they  might  secure  the 
feathers  to  Etick  in  their  hair. 

H.  Dauvergne's  Recent  Explorations  along  the  Northern  Side  of 
the  Hindu  Kush.~Mr.  E.  Dclmar  Morgan  sends  ns  tho  following  note : 
— T  am  indebti'd  to  a  friend  for  further  particulars  '  of  M.  Dauvorgno's 
exploration  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Hindu-Kush  laet  year.  This 
traveller  left  Ladak  and  went  due  north  to  Kilian  in  Eashgarian 
territory.  Thenoo  he  took  a  westerly  direction,  orossiug  twelve  passes, 
each  uuo  between  12,500  and  14,000  feet,  in  onWr  to  reach  ihe 
Zerafshun,  or  river  of  Ynrkand.  At  Ak  Wtwhid,  he  full  in  with  Colonel 
Petrors  party,  and  passed  a  day  in  their  camp.  Thenco  he  continued 
Lis  journey  t'jw.irds  Snrikol  and  theTaghdumbash  Pumir.  Ke  explored 
the  whole  Viillcy  of  tho  Tung  (concerning  whicli,  nnd  its  Aryan  popula- 
tion some  interestiTig  ftkct«  were  a^llected  by  the  Intn  Sir  D.  Fors3'th'M 
expedition)  us  fur  as  tho  col  of  Koti  Eanddr.  M.  Dnuvorgno  wb.i  able 
to  rectify  an  error  of  our  maps  by  ascertaining  that  tho  Lung  is  trihutaiy 
of  tho  Tushkurgan  river  (which  it  joins  five  miles  aliovo  Langnr)  nnt  of 
tho  Zerafshan.  He  describes  this  valley  as  very  deep,  hemmed  in  by 
precipitous  mountains,  and  very  difficult  of  access.  Its  climato  is  warm 
and  it  is  liighly  cuUivated.  lie  remarks  on  tho  types  of  some  of  tho 
inhabitants  bo  saw  us  worthy  to  do  honour  to  France.    They  arc  but 
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little  molested  in  their  remote  v&lley  by  their  nominal  lords  the  Chinese, 
they  speak  the  Sarikoli  language,  and  are  governed  by  their  begs ;  in 
religion  they  are  Suni  Muhammadans.  The  Tung  flows  west  and  south- 
west, the  Eandar  mountains  aligning  its  left  bank,  those  of  KichikTnng, 
the  right.  M.  Dauvergne  oroBaed  the  Kotli-Eandar  pass  at  an  altitude 
of  16,350  feet  and  found  a  glacier  near  the  summit.  He  then  descended 
to  the  undulating  hills  of  Mariom  and  the  Sarikol  Pamir,  camping 
near  Ab-i-Usohi  (12,300  feet).  He  followed  this  stream  down  to 
Kharakh,  observing  that  all  the  houses  were  surrounded  by  loopholdd, 
orenelated  walls  es  a  precaution  against  the  predatory  Eunjutis,  who 
infest  this  region.  Having  crossed  the  very  difBcult  Ogriart-dawan 
pass,  he  entered  the  Taahturgan  valley  and  the  Taghdumbaeh  Pamir, 
watered  by  several  streams  flowing  down  the  northern  slopes  of  Uustagh, 
and  uniting  in  the  Tashkurgan  liver.  From  Tashkurgnn  he  turned 
towards  the  8.S.E.,  and  after  two  days'  march  reached  the  fort  of 
Eurgan-i-Ghujadbhai,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Kunjirab  and  Eaar- 
chunker.  This  fort,  which  is  in  ruins,  is  supposed  to  be  the  frontier  of 
Eunjat.  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Earachunkur,  M.  Dauvergne 
camped  with  the  nomad  Kirghizes  of  Chader-tash,  Mintaka,  Eirikh,  and 
Sukthrup  (13,960  feet).  The  aspect  of  all  this  region  is  that  of  a  rolling 
Famir  similar  to  those  of  Eara-Kul,  Alichur,  and  Groat  Famir.  Here 
he  learned  of  Captain  Grombohefsky,  the  Bussian  explorer,  who  had 
failed  to  cross  the  Hindn  Kush  in  his  endeavour  to  visit  Chitral  and 
Kafiristan,  owing  to  the  strict  watch  kept  by  the  Afghan  authorities 
at  the  passes.  M.  Dauvergne  himself  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
his  way  back  into  British  territory,  as  the  Afghans  refused  him  per- 
mission to  cross  the  Baroghil  pass,  which  he  describes  as  the  second 
gate  into  IndiA,  and  to  avoid  further  detention  he  had  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  over  the  Ishkoman  pass,  which  ho  found  partly 
blocked  by  snow,  and  where  he  was  separated  from  hia  caravan  for 
a  day,  and  the  gorge  of  Earamber,  finally  reaching  Gilghit  and 
Kashmir  territory.  Among  the  geographical  facts  he  draws  attention 
to  is  that  the  sources  of  the  true  Oxus  or  Amu-daria,  are  situate  near 
the  pass  of  Wakijd-Kul  (15,500),  where  three  enormous  glaciers  on  its 
sonth-western  slope  supply  this  river  with  its  parent  stream.  He 
followed  down  its  course  for  70  miles,  and  is  positive  that  this,  and  not 
the  Gaz-Eul,  is  its  scarce.  Prom  Lake  Gaz-Eul,  which  he  also  explored, 
flows  the  Ak-8U,  later  known  as  the  Murghab,  a  river  of  far  less  volume 
than  that  just  mentioned. 

M.  Boavalot  is  Chinese  Turkestan.— The  latest  news  of  M.  Bonvalot, 
the  French  traveller,  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  Tcharkalik,*  November 

•  Cbaklik  (Prejer&laky'B  Cbargalyk)  ia  deaoribed  by  Mr.  Caroy  as  now  a  mere 
village,  bDt  with  the  rains  oF  oo  old  wall  alill  visible.  Tba  old  town  probably  etood  on 
tbe  high  rood  from  Ebotan  to  Cliira.  ProjevalDky  also  mentiuDs  a  place  wbich  be  collg 
Chaglyk  Bpriog.  while  Mr.  Cany's  map  places  a  Chlgalik  some  distance  to  Iho  Dortb  of 
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15tb,  iwd  publialied  in  tlie  Journal  det  Debal*.  Aft^r  alliultng  to  bis 
lUffioultk's  witli  tho  Chiueoo  ofiioiols  ftt  Kaiasfaalir  and  Kurla,  tlio 
cnterprtfiiiig  triivuller  goes  on  to  deacrilje  the  iiiliabitnnta  of  tho  IJob-Nor 
diatrict.  Tlieir  toiiditioo,  he  Bays,  is  iniscruble  In  tho  extreme ;  not  a 
few  of  them  reprcstnting  the  very  lowest  typo  of  civibzation,  and  living 
like  lieiista  of  prty.  But  besides  tho  hantors  and  fishermen,  thora  «re 
ft  certain  Dumber  of  agricultiiriste.  The  art  of  husbandry  was  intro- 
dnoed  into  this  region  70  or  80  years  ago  by  atrungera  from  Khotdu,  who 
tavght  mon  how  to  ploagh  and  reap,  to  plant  fruit  trwee,  aiid  truiu  tho 
Tino.  At  C'haklik,  one  of  those  coloniats,  Pulad  by  name,  made  tho 
first  oanal.  He  died  fonr  yeare  ago,  leaving  a  &on.  Instead,  liowover, 
of  sbowuig  any  gratitude  toward  their  benefactora,  the  people  of  Lob  tried 
to  cxpul  them  from  the  lauds  tliey  ha<l  brought  nndor  cultivation. 
Sir.  A.  D.  Curuy,  we  nmy  note,  miide  mention  of  theso  coloniBte  from 
Khotan,  in  the  paper  rtad  before  our  Society  inNovemljer,  1887.  "They 
are  mnch  smarter,"  he  says,  "  and  more  energetic  than  the  Lob  people 
proper,  and  mnko  long  joiirneyB  into  tho  monntains  in  search  of  gold. 
There  is  a  etanding  feud  between  them  and  the  inhabilants  of  Chaklik." 
M.  Bonvalot  was  also  told  something  abont  tho  RiiBsiau  coli:>ny  meutioued 
by  the  late  (jouera)  I'rejovalsky,  According  to  the  linsBian  traveller, 
these  men  were  of  the  sect  of  "  Old  Believers,"  and  first  arrivtd  at  Lob- 
Noriu  1861."  M.  Bonvalot  hoard  the  following  acconnt  of  them  from 
Kn  old  native,  a  grey  beard : — '"  Tears  ago,  bofon'  I  had  a  single  white 
hair,  six  men  calling  thomsolvca  Urus  came  to  the  country,  riding  on 
horseliack,  urmed  with  guns,  and  wearing  tall  sheepskin  hats.  After 
wondering  abont  for  some  time,  five  of  thorn  built  huts  near  the  Turim 
river,  and  sot  to  work  to  hunt  and  fish  ;  while  the  sixth,  taking  the  licst 
hoise,  rode  away.  After  a  time  he  returned  with  other  Lorsemon ;  and 
presently  a  large  band  of  these  strangers  arrived,  many  hundreds  of  men. 
women,  and  children.  After  staying  some  tittle  time  at  a  place  called 
Eetinen-Kul.t  they  descended  tho  river  to  Kara  Buran  ;J  the  old  men, 
women  and  children  on  rafts,  and  tho  younger  men  on  horseback.  In 
the  neightionrhood  of  Kara  Buran,  they  built  themselves  houses  of  wood. 
They  usud  to  cross  themselves  and  pray  on  their  knees  before  iuiagea. 
When  wo  asked  why  they  had  left  their  own  countr}-,  they  answered 
that  it  was  becanse  of  a  war  which  their  king  had  waged  against  tho 
Fcringhis.    For  two  years  they  sojourned  in  the  country,  and  then  the 


Choklik ;  bat  the  lall«r  ImvcllET  fi>iinil  n  acttlcmont  of  immigrfliiti  from  Rhntmi  at 
Obaklik,  whicb  aeetaa  to  support  tho  abuve  idcntiHcntion.  Mori-ony,  Ur.  IhitglEuU 
my  Chftkbk  is  the  out;  place  of  Mijr  not«  in  the  Lob  dislriol.  See  '  tjuiiiiliitne'ilnry 
Pnpere  ItG.S.,*  i*oL  iii.  p.  30. 

*  '  Ffiiti  Kriljii  to  Lolj-iior,'  tmnalntotl  hf  E.  Dolmar  Morgan,  pp.  TT  and  '202. 

t  TLn  Kulmrt-kiil  of  Mr.  Dclumt  lltTgnaU  cntlior  map ;  KullokiuU-kuI  iu  llio  omp 
jmblUheil  nitli  Mr.  Carej's  po|ipf. 

;  A  laku  ur  lannii  Miiio  'iU  uitlM  to  the  DOrtli  of  CbakUk. 
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Chinese  drove  them  out.  Ttey  divided  themselves  into  two  bands,  one 
going  towards  Euria,  the  other  towards  Tuifan.  Then  oame  the  war 
(i  e,  between  the  Chinese  and  Yatub  Beg.)  After  that  we  heard  no 
more  of  them."  Having  recounted  this  story,  M.  Bonvalot  oonclttdes  his 
letter  with  a  promise  to  describe  his  travels  more  at  length  when  he 
reaohea  the  Chinese  frontier.  "  We  shall  now  endeavonr,"  he  sajs,  "  to 
cross  Tibet  and  follow  the  Tang-lse-kiang  from  its  sources." 

OeographioalFrizeatoTrainin^  CoUeges.— The  Boyal  Geographical 
Society's  prizes  have  been  awarded  this  year  by  the  examiners  of  the 
Education  Department  to  the  following  students  in  Training  Colleges, 
who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Geographical  section  of 
the  Examination : — STale  students  (Scholarship  15^)  Q.  J.  S.  Hollister, 
Cheltenham  College ;  Frizes  (Books)  J.  W.  Eenyon,  Cheltenham  College, 
J.  G.  Anderson,  Cnlham  College,  F.  Williams,  Chelsea  College,  B.  H. 
Whitehead,  Weiitminster  College. — Female  students  (Scholarship  161.) 
E.  B.  Clague,  Southlands  College;  Frizes  (Books)  Jane  Benstead, 
Lincoln,  E,  Harris,  Derby  College,  K.  Morrison,  Whitelauds  College,  and 
A.  Lay,  Salisbury  College  (the  last  two  equal). 


i^bttuarp. 

Eer.  George  Butler,  D.D.,*  Canon  of  Winchester,  fomierly  Vice- Principal  of 
Cheltenham  College,  and  then  Headmaster  of  Liverpool  College,  died  on  the  14th 
of  March  lost.    He  was  born  on  the  llth  of  Jane,  1819. 

In  this  brief  obituary  notice,  especial  regard  must  be  shown  to  the  valuable 
support  given  by  Canon  Butler  to  our  Society,  in  its  efforts  more  than  20  jears 
ago,  to  improve  the  leaching  of  geography  in  public  schools.  Being  bimaolf  a 
classical  scholar  of  high  rank,  and  a  headmaster  whose  pupils  attained  a  fall 
measure  of  TJniventty  success,  his  assertion  tlukt  the  liberal  study  of  Geography  was 
a  help  to  the  classical  student  and  not  a  burden,  backed  by  the  example  of  his  own 
Bcfaool,  could  not  fail  to  inSuence  opioioo.  His  pupils  were  among  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  competitors  for  the  priws  that  were  offered  by  onr  Society  to  the 
public  schools.  Trac  after  year  the  words  "  Liverpool  College  "  are  attached  to  some 
of  the  names  printed  in  our  lists,  of  winuere  of  the  school  medals  and  of  honourable 
mention.  Canon  Battel's  own  son,  who  iit  now  Senior  Assistant  Examiner  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  was  one  of  our  earliest  gold  medallists. 

A  man  needs  to  be  variously  informed  before  be  is  qualified  to  become  a  good 
geographer,  aod  Canon  Butler  was  remarkably  so.  He  ranked  at  Oxford  among  the 
very  first  claBsicsofhiB  time,  and  be  bore  a  high  and  independent  reputation  for  general 
ability.  One  of  the  foremost  dignitaries  of  tbo  Church  told  the  present  writer  that  he 
considered  George  Butler  to  be  the  moat  generally  accomplished  man  he  bad  known. 
Canon  Butler  bad  remarkable  powers,  both  mental  and  physical.  He  inherited  them 
from  bis  father.  Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  Dean  of  Peterborough,  the  headmaster  of 
Hfirrow  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  snd  senior  wrangler  in  Cambridge  in 
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the  ytutr  wlicn  the  futuro  Lori]  Chnnccllor  Lyodhaiit  iriu  «ecouJ.    He  «hitrcd  thata 
powi-r*  with  other  Itrvtbere  of  an  eiMpLionally  gifted  f&tntl^. 

In  addition  to  his  more  serious  qualities  and  pursuits,  Caatm  Butler  hait  ft 
buoyuut  Aod  almost  boyiali  tcmporniDent,  with  a  stroDg  natvir.tl  instinct  fur  Svid 
itport*,  which  taiule  him  a,  kcuii  lisht^rdiAu  up  lo  hia  Ust  lIlQciH.  lie  h«d  nlno  a 
pamlOQ  for  laD(tscni«  paiutiog.  The  Klaunchnesd  of  hia  altachmcut  to  old  frtcudB, 
together  with  ihc  sjmjuithjr  felt  by  n  considomUla  polilicnl  pony  with  his  efforts  for 
EOcial  Tufoni],  ici  coDJiiuction  with  (ho«e  of  his  wife,  but  uovr  widow,  Mr4.  Jom-phiiia 
Bat1«r,  coiuu  hia  death  to  be  widely  full. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1889-flO. 

Sixth  Meeting,  24(A  February,  1890.— Tho  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Gbakt 
Duff,  o.o.s.i.  Ac.  Prasidonl,  in  tbo  Chair. 

Elictioss. — Alfred  Birbrr,  Esq. ;  John  Woy'n  Barry,  Eiq. ;  Ayrcd  Bertrand 
S»q.;  Sttat  MainviUe  Don-otijhii,  Esq.  ;  Clement  II.  L.  Cazai4t,  Etq.;  Maurice 
&,  Emin>,  Eaq.i  Aithar  Octaviiit  Or'.e'i,  Keq. ;  Lewii  D.  Utdl,  £iq.;  Auguttut 
Allm  Ilaya,  Eiq. ;  Alfred  Ji.  IMhbone,  Esq. ;  A.  P.  II.  lloli,  Etq. ;  Kmnt  I). 
Lijwy,  Etq. ;  Lionel  Liii'-j/,  Etq. ;  Ura.  \V.  Morn'* ;  WdJiam  Mnyne  JfeiU,  Etj. ; 
dipt.  Charles  Mi/lrs,  Ojjicirr,  Vkturic  (_A<utrnliii')  Field  Artillery;  Vharlei  Itayd 
Hobertfon,  Esq. ;  Cnlontl  IIVHiara  Salmond,  ii.k.  j  Atexander  Sifmeni,  Esq, ;  H'ilti'im 
Alfred  Slrphme,  Etq.  ;  Thonuis  Oenrge  tiwret,  Enj. ;  O&irge  Templer  Tickctl,  Enq.  ; 
llnnry  S.  WtUcanw,  Etq.;  Uatlaav*  Andrtat  H'Ht,  Esq.;  The  IlijhC  Hw.  Lord 
Wolvcrlmi. 

The  pnper  reai!  wm  : — 

Furlhur  rtplomtioua  iu  tho  Solomon  lalandt.    By  Cliarlos  Morris  Woodford,  V.se\. 
Thn  [nper  wrs  illiistrntcd  by  numrroua  Uat^ru-slide  views  of  the  sccntry  aod 
people,  from  Mt.  Woodford's  jihotosntpiig. 


Setei'ih  Meeting,  JOtf.  MarcK  1890.— TLo  Ilight  Hon.  SirM.  E.  GaiST  , 
Dcrr,  OAi.s.i.  &>:.  Preeident,  in  tbo  Oliatr. 

PRKeKST.^TlOS. — Capl.  A.  E.  &iii<UiacI\,  b-e. 

Elbctioks, — Mowbray  Veraon  Charrington,  Etq.t  A.  L.  JIatlittt  Daieton,  Etq., 
«.A. ;  Lai'id  Eriiiis,  Es'j.  ;  J.aw  Wallirr  Gill,  Esq. ;  Joteph  John  Qurncy,  Etq. ; 
Oat/rid  Linda,  Esq. ;  Etrlmrt  Otorye  T.tii^adn,  Etiq. ;  H.  A.  t'uUtr  Maiflaud,  Etq. ; 
Jarn'*M"!ii;in,Etti. ;  Alfred  J.  yevi,E>q. ;  SamutlJ.  Pipkin,  Esq. ;  William  Sand, 
bach,  Etq.  {Kiwi's Own  Regimonl) ;  lion.  J. SI,  Vinant  Sauviarts ;  Henry  L'Etirangii 
Saundert,  Etq. ;  Andrew  Simoia,  Etq. ;  Reo.  Joxjih  SmouU  Smaller/ ;  llev.  Frank 
WiUeox  (  Mnf-'Gineml  Edward  Lioijii  ll'ynn*  ;  Thomoi  Qmham  Young,  E*q. 

The  paper  rcmi  was  ;~ 

On  Lieiii.  H.  B.  Vttugliftii'a  t«o«nt  Journey  in  Eaatem  rcrsin.  By  Mnj.-Gcnonl 
Sir  F.J.  Goldsmid,  K.CB.L  Will  apjjuar  in  fi  nubBcquoiil  Nuraber  of  tbo  '  Procwdiogs,' 
itoA  Licat.  Wheeler's  original  paper  with  mnp  wiU  bo  pubtifhed  in  '  Supplement  try 
Pkp«n,'  vol.  iii. 
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Ge<f7apliioal  Society  of  Berlin. — March  8th,  1890:  Baron  ton  Hicht- 
HOTBN  in  the  Chair, — Bibmaeok  Abchipblaoo.— Count  Joschim  Pfeil  spoke  upon 
the  physical  Teatures  and  people  of  tha  isUoiiB  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  east  of 
New  Gniaea,  making  special  reference  to  New  Ireland.  New  Ireland  ia  fcnned 
mainly  bf  a  mountain  chain  which  stretches  from  Qorth-weat  to  south-east,  pre- 
aenlJDg  an  abrupt  elope  towards  New  Britain,  but  a  more  gentle  incline  towards  the 
PaciSc  The  extreme  south^easteni  portion  of  the  island  is  the  broadest  and  most 
elevated.  The  north-westera  half  is  composed  exclusivelf  of  coral-ntg;  in  the 
mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  ialand,  chalks  and  eandetones  lie  in  alternate  strata, 
while  the  south-eastern  part  is  highly  volcanic.  It  is  worthy  Of  notice  that  the 
white  cockatoo,  which  is  found  in  such  lai^e  numbers  in  New  Quinea  and  New 
Britain,  is  not  known  in  New  Irelandj  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  cassowary, 
which  in  New  Britain  ia  so  frequently  met  with.  On  neither  of  these  islands  do 
the  birds  of  paradise,  which  abound  in  New  Guinea,  appear  to  be  found.  The  sago- 
palms  found  growing  in  such  abundance  in  the  north-westem'parta  of  New  Ireland 
aie  not  yet  known  in  New  Britain.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands  differ  very 
greatly.  Those  of  the  Qazelle  Peninsula  are  for  the  most  part  a  tall,  powerful, 
mtucular  set  of  people,  but  with  all  their  strength  they  are  entirely  deSdent  in 
that  graceful  appearance  which  characterises  many  negro  peoples.  Their  figarea 
are  often  plump,  and  the  colour  of  their  akin  is  that  of  a  pure  negro  mixed  with  a 
tinge  of  red.  Their  hair  is  ciisp,  and  always  cleverly  ooated  with  a  mixture  of 
ochre,  chalk,  or  clay.  Their  faces  present  a  coarse,  broad  mouth,  a  flat  nose,  and 
very  little  expression.  The  New  Irelanders  are  small  and'  neatly  built,  their 
countenaDOes  are  expressive,  and  their  dispodtiou  lively  and  cunning.  The  hair  is 
worn  in  frisnres,  which  resemble  an  old  Qreek  helmet.  It  would  seem  as  if  at  one 
time  an  immigration  from  the  Gazelle  Peninsula  to  the  middle  part  of  New  Ireland 
bad  taken  place,  which  had  inserted  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  among  the 
aborigines  of  that  locality.  The  people  of  this  part  of  New  Ireland  repeatedly  nEe 
an  h  where  their  kinsfolk  of  the  Qazeile  Peninsula  make  use  of  a  w,  e.  g.  hahine — 
wawine — woman;  hudu — wudu — banana.  Again,  the  former  add  an  i  to  words 
which  tenninate  with  a  vowel,  o,g.  Iama»— lama — coco-nut  j  tas — ts — aea.  In 
New  Briton  and  in  the  central  part  of  New  Ireland  there  is  the  cuelom  common  to 
both  of  dividing  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  as  regards  marriage,  into  two  groups, 
maramara  and  pikalaba ;  marriages  of  individuals  within  one  of  these  groups  would 
be  certainly  punished  with  death  for  the  woman,  and  for  the  man  with  a  heavy 
penalty  of  cowries  (dewajra).  The  children  born  in  wedlock  belong  to  the  group 
of  which  the  mother  was  a  member.  Both  divisions  regard  a  species  of  locust  with 
special  reverence.  In  the  north-west  of  New  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  a  young 
maiden  is  quite  free  to  bestow  her  favonr  upon  whom  she  pleases,  and  upon  marriage 
becomes  the  property  of  her  husband,  who  can  punish  with  death  any  act  of 
adultery.  Similar  differences  of  practice  occur  also  with  reference  to  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  In  New  Britain  the  body  is  buried  in  the  house  or  thrown  into 
the  water.  In  the  central  part  of  New  Ireland  the  same  cnslom  prevails,  except 
that  before  being  cast  into  the  water,  stones  are  fastened  to  the  legs,  and  a 
bnsh  ia  placed  in  the  hands,  so  that  the  body  ^nks  perpendicularly  into  the 
ocean.  In  the  north-west  of  the  ialand,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corpse  is  placed  upon 
an  erection  of  spears,  and  the  thumbs  and  toes  are  bound  tt^etber.  Then  the 
relatives  begin  the  mourners'  bowl,  and  fasten  on  to  the  body  small  qnantitlea  of 
cowries,  which  are  destroyed  when  the  interment  takes  place.    But  the  heir  of  the 
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4a»dmRDluUlAtatT«ndcTjiist  theMmoflmcHint  ofoouriM  jui  has  htta  taerlBoiA  hy 
Uw  frlemls  of  tiia  dMeuod.  Wbea  Ibe  lieir  U  ucpopulu  iu  Ibe  villitgn,  a  mimlwr 
oT  the  inbabitaoU  club  togeUkW  mi  wcritica  as  many  cowries  u  lli«  wlioli'  bhorit- 
*Dce  ta  WflTlii.  Ths  dnd  dim>%  aucoMAor  uutit  ihua  roimburae  to  them  this 
espendilme,  bat  the  property  itKlf  ia  Torfvitcd.  Ilic  corpnc  is  th«D  tukuii  doun 
frora  tlie  ala^sg  d  speuf,  nfld  flftcod  la  ^  cauoe,  in  oci!«r  that  it  mnj-  bo  buried 
in  a  spot,  which  is  gtuvmlly  Mloctcd  in  proximiiy  to  the  aotoo  of  rome  importnat 
«vcnt  in  the  life  of  the  tleccoseJ.  A  i>il«  of  Icgi  U  ereclod  round  aa  ujirigbt  atake. 
and  the  body  ia  burnt  Tb«  body  of  a  chief  it  burat  upon  a  ijwcial  woodan  acaSbld, 
and  demand*  more  time.  The  caldnoit  bonea  iire  tbm  collocled  by  ibe  heir  and 
pmer?rd  ns  a  niomoriul.  Cannibnlitm  is  general  thivugbout  New  Irehuid,  and  tho 
inkibitanU  are  ti<jt  luihamed  <o  speak  of  it ;  in  Now  BriUin,  especially  in  the 
OflzclI«  Pminiiil*,  thii  practice  is  hegjnmng  (o  disappear  under  the  intiaenceof 
■alaaioDB  and  uf  dritisatioD.  llio  toga*  and  myths  of  the  people  of  New  liritAin 
di«l  moatly  with  obooeDe  maltofa,  although  every  piece  of  obscenity  Is  carefully 
eorertd  up,  and  Is  ducribod  in  euphemisms  and  drontnlocutioui. 

BtvuB  Ptbcb. 

A  paper  wa«  read  by  Dr.  1',  EhreQreich  upon .  bin  Journey  up  tlw  Pnret. 
On  tho  ooDcliiHion  of  his  cxplora^on  of  tho  Amguay  and  of  his  Ira?e1atht«<i^ 
Central  Braril,  Dr.  Klirvoreicli  determined  to  oiploroono  of  the  ;;rvat  tributartni  of 
tho  Upper  Amu'^.n*.  lie  left  Pan  on  tJie  aJlh  XovvmbL-r,  ISSfi,  and  reached 
Manaos  on  the  Cth  IVn-mhcr.  Tho  oatremoly  low  level  of  tho  wnltTS  of  the  Itio 
Negro  canard  him  to  abaudun  h\»  intonlton  of  procoeding  up  this  river,  and  to  turn 
his  stops  to  the  rurua.  'I'ho  latter  river  lies  in  !ls  wboio  course  entirely  within 
ihc  great  ilcptraaiuu  uf  tlie  AmazoDS,  which  Is  to  bo  n^ardcd  as  the  GlIEng  np  of  a 
fonncT  tea-buio.  llie  Madeira  U  the  last  atlluent  of  the  Amuons  which  iu  its 
middle  ooorae  cwmeB  in  coiilact  with  the  spurs  of  the  Conlnil  Brazilian  tablo-land, 
and  lher«  forma  those  dangerous  rapido,  the  compAsaing  i>f  which  by  a  railway  hu 
not  been  succe-nful,  iu  »pi(e  of  the  enormous  oxpeuditiire  d  capilul  and  uf  human 
tiU,  and  notn iiltstjiiiding  very  promising  Iwginuings.  All  the  mighty  Iribuliiriea  of 
tho  AmnEUDs  wett  <>[  [ho  Madeira  and  the  Itio  Negro  preaenC  the  same  character* 
ialies,  TJE,  a  course  tvi^itvd  into  inniiincrablocnrvingis,  an  uninterrupted  navigability 
over  many  huiulrrda  of  miles,  and  low  hank«  iTiuudaied  during  a  great  part  of  iho 
year  by  bigli  ivaiets.  The  forest  regeUliuu  in  reniorliabty  luxuriant,  and  Iha 
principal  plant  of  economic  value,  the  Sifihonia  daitiai,  grows  Iu  the  utmoet  pro- 
fudon,  Anolhcr  characteristic  feature  of  these  rivec^  is  the  continual  chan|ri]  jn 
their  course.  Tho  hiRb  water  of  the  rainy  aenson,  excising  by  from  50  to  (15  fi-et 
the  low  level  in  the  dry  »4Ufon,  onder\va«heti  thu  banks ;  the  mawtea  uf  !iuit  thug 
dcUched  are  ugaiu  degmaited  at  tlie  next  booda  of  the  river,  and  contribute  in 
divorlittg  tho  stream  from  ila  bod.  In  this  way  a  labyrinthine  aysleca  of  rauala 
ariaei,  which  accompauiea  the  river  along  ila  whulc  ooursv,  the  so-csUeil 
"  Igiraf^s."  The  old  bend*  of  tbo  river,  half  or  wholly  abut  oB,  form  lagoous, 
which  serve  as  mighty  rcMredrs  and  draw  off  Immfuse  tjuantStles  of  water, 
BO  IlLat  tho  r^mo  of  high  waters  oommencea  in  the  lower  badn  much  later 
than  In  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  At  the  hand  waltrra  of  the  river 
tho  wfttor-levd  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  rainfall  in  tho  Conlilleras ;  it  risea  and 
fall*  very  suddeuly,  au  that  it  not  unfraquenlly  happens  that  the  steamer  is  obliged 
to  bo  act  right  about  ijnickly  on  nocount  of  tho  fallinK  waters,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not 
bccoiue  stranded  for  a  loug  titne.  Tnemty-fire  ycani  a^^u  the  Tunis  waa  alt!!  as 
good  aa  unknown.  In  the  year  1802  the  river  waa  navigatcti  for  tho  firat  litnc  by  n 
small  GovemmeDt  sltamer,  fur  a  stretch  of  800  miles.    On  board  ihls  Btoamer  was 
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the  botanUt  G.  Walliii,  wbo,  in  a  cacoe,  foUowed  the  stream  up  as  far  as  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Panlng,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  iDforraatioD  as  to 
the  flora  and  the  Indiaa  tribes  in  this  region.  The  first  actual  eipluration,  however, 
was  carried  out  bj  the  indefatigable  W.  Ghandleas,  who,  ia  1864-5,  ascended  not 
only  the  Pdiub  proper,  but  also  its  great  right-hand  tributary,  the  Aqniry,  or  Acre, 
almost  up  to  its  aouroe.  Tbe  furthest  points  reached  lay  at  an  eleTation  above  tbesea 
of  1088  and  1010  feet  respectively,  and  at  a  distance  from  its  mouth  of  1647  and  1866 
miles  respectively ;  the  river  has  thus  an  uncommonly  small  fall.  Since  Chandless's 
visit  the  traffic  abog  (he  river  has  increased  enormously.  In  18G9  steam  Davigation 
waa  opened ;  ilie  wonderful  wealth  of  caoutchouc  drew  thither  a  fluctuating  popaU- 
tion,  which  is  estimated  at  60,000  eouls,  while  in  18T1  tbe  popolatiou  oumbered 
barely  2000.  Among  the  new-comers  may  be  specially  mentioned  iha  Ceareniiaas, 
who  left  their  homes  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  droughts  of  recent  yeans.  The 
production  of  caoutchouc  amounts,  onan  average  of  recent  years,  to  about  2950  tons, 
worth  about  900,O0W.  The  most  important  district  of  the  present  time  is  that  of 
the  Bio  Acre,  which,  during  tbe  period  of  high  water,  is  navigsble  for  stesmera  as 
lar  as  Irariap^,  and  for  small  boats  for  about  12G  miles  further.  The  territory 
belongs  nominally  to  Bolivia,  but  the  Braiittans,  as  "  beat!  possidcntes,"  are  cou- 
tinualiy  advancing  further  into  these  regions.  Agriculture  is  pursued  only  on  the 
moat  moderate  scale,  aud  the  few  sngar-cane  plantations  distil  "schnaps"  almost 
exclusively.  On  the  25th  December  the  traveller,  after  a  monotonous  voyage  up 
the  muddy  yellow  stream,  which  at  Labrea  is  as  broad  as  the  Shine,  arrived  at  the 
chief  town  of  the  river  basin,  Comarca  Furus,  which  was  founded  in  1871,  and  was 
T^sed  to  municipal  dignity  in  1861.  Here  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief 
official,  Antonio  Peieira  Labre,  a  man  of  merit,  who,  since  18T1,  has  been  indefati- 
gable in  his  e&brta  to  discover  a  practicsbleroutefrom  thePurus  to  the  Campo  regions 
of  Bolivia,  which  are  so  rich  in  cattle.  He  has  been  successful  in  proving  tbe  existence 
of  extensive  Campo  tracts  of  country  south  of  Labrea,  which  wonld  aSbrd  an  easy 
means  of  communication  with  3.  Antonio  below  the  Madeira  rapids  (107  miles)  and 
with  the  station  of  Correnteza  above  the  last  rapids  of  the  Beni  (215  miles).  More-, 
over,  he  has  discovered  a  new  route  from  the  Rio  Madre  de  Dios,  which  up  to  1862, 
was  wrongly  regarded  as  the  head  waters  of  tbe  Purus,  to  the  Rio  Acre  (ITS  miles). 
Tbechief  obstacle  to  a  commercial  route  in  this  direction  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  the  Bio 
Acre  is  navigable  for  larger  vessels  only  during  four  months  of  the  year,  and  that 
during  the  regime  of  the  high  waters,  the  overland  journey  from  there  to  the  Beni  is 
not  free  from  difficulties.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  supplying  these  rich  caoutchouc  regions  with  Bolivian  cattle,  a  perma- 
cent  and  commodious  means  of  communication  with  Bolivia  will  sooner  or  laler  be 
established.  The  most  unhealthy,  fever-producing  months  in  tbe  lower  valley  of 
the  Purua  are  April  and  May.  The  traveller  proceeded  from  Labrea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sepatiny,  where  there  is  a  large  indiambber  station ;  but  the  fearful  insect  pests, 
and  the  low-ljing  ground,  sodden  through  and  through  in  every  direction,  scarcely 
rendered  it  poesibic  to  leave  the  house.  The  traveller  set  out  from  there  for  the 
terminus  of  subsidised  navigation,  the  station  of  Uytanaham,  where  the  high  river 
banhs  allow  of  excursions  being  made  into  the  country  around.  Prom  here,  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  return  journey  was  commenced.  In  spite  of  the  che«p 
steamer  rates,  living  is  dearer  in  these  regions  than  in  Goyaz,  where  goods  have  to 
be  conveyed  375  miles  overland.  A  fowl  costs  about  10».,an  ox  15/,  to  20?.  During 
the  dry  season  of  the  year  fishing  contributes  to  tlie  food  supply,  and  in  October 
lurtlra  are  caught  in  great  numbers  end  kept  in  tanks,  and  killed  as  required.  Every 
barrafilo  or  caoutchouc  settlement  employs  Indians  hunters,  who,  durina  the  wet 
seaton,  csrcciallj  when  there  arc  no  fish,  ore  unremitt'nj  in  the  chiee  and  bring  home 
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atiftbing  ID  the  shape  of  bootjr  so  long  iw  it  i»  Mtahlc!.  Uudcr  such  circumnUnoes 
it  iij  dUQciill  lo  uudanlund  why  no  od«  tins  thought  U  worlli  vhila  to  piaclUo  agri- 
culture on  a  Urgcisnale,  u  it  would  Mrtainly  within  a  shoillime  yMA  gmt  profile 
Tl)o  iaaecl  peat  on  (he  Tarae  in  terrible.  Agftinst  Ihe  nintqiiitoea  U.  night  tolerahlo 
protection  ia  alTurded  by  the  moaquito  nel^  but  in  the  dajtime  one  is  left  exFOiHsl  to 
tha  atlwlij  ol  myriads  of/'borrochaiiot*  or  "pium,"  that  Bpecita  of  Trvinhi'liam 
M  notorious  and  widely  ilialribut'id  on  the  Imuka  ot  Kvpni  throughout  tbe  wholt-  of 
Bro^  To  ward  off  the  Rttacki  of  tbig  pcsl  foims  the  principal  bueincsa  of  tbc  day. 
The  vuly  means  of  encape  k  that  wliick  the  ludiaiiA  uviil  Iheinselres  of,  viz.  uot  to 
live  upoa  the  river,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  shady  fiiroiit  of  Irrra  firma.—With 
reg&rd  to  the  luJiaos,  the  study  of  irliom  was  the  chief  object  of  th«  Journey,  tha 
PamniArya,  the  Janinnindiii,  and  the  Iparioas  beloog  to  Dr.  von  den  Steioeu'*  "No- 
AKitk '  gruu)),  whose  iminigr&tioa  into  CeuCnl  Ttraxil  from  the  north  waa  eo 
cumplstcly  deuoiutnted  by  t!ie  second  Xlngii  cxpodition.  Tho  river  I'urus 
appears  to  have  Iwen  their  principal  lina  of  eitensioD  sotifh  of  the  Anuuons, 
thus  briiigiug  iuio  coanection  the  Nn  nixe  of  Bolivia  and  of  Malto  Orosso,  with 
their  rncial  relations  north  of  the  Solimriea.  The  tribes  of  the  Madoin  belong  to  quite 
dilTeroDt  famdira.  Simii?  of  the  tatter,  like  the  OTipun.ts,  and  ibc  cannibal  Aiaras 
or  Jtmiaa,  «t?ad  tUcir  eicursions  as  fur  as  the  raiddlo  Purus.  The  Famniatyn  are 
puro  iralermeT).  Tbey  live  only  on  th«  river  banks  or  in  floating  settlements  in  the 
lagoons.  Aliuoet  tlieir  whole  lifvis  spent  in  their  canot^.  and  ihcy  arc  conaptcuouH  by 
tU*ir  peculiar  skin,  which  is  covered  with  black  and  white  spots,  and  caiwes  inntiy 
individuals  to  look  just  aa  if  they  were  dap^ilcd.  This  skin  affection,  which  is  fuaotl 
la  exist  unon^;  many  other  tribe*  of  tha  we«tem  AmaxnnE,  ia  very  mysterioaa. 
Deiog  industrious  collectors  of  caoutchouc  and  copaiva,  they  have  already  provided 
thoniaclvc*  with  many  European  articles  of  commerce.  Ethnological  I  y  they  pr^cnt 
Jittl«  tbM  ia  intorciling.  They  havo  fiUon  hopclota  Ticlima  to  alcoliolism.  The 
Junainadis  living  on  the  woitem  bank  between  7^  and  9°  S,  Int.,  on  the  other 
hand,  mike  their  homea  in  the  forwt;  Uioy  are  without  a  knowledge  of  navigation; 
SKderer  agiiculluristB;  lliey  avoid  as  far  as  posatble  tmde  with  Ibo  Bottlers,  and 
very  seldom  leave  their  dense  forests.  They  are  etill  nu  uncorrnpled,  hospitable, 
frank,  natural  priiple.  Their  principal  wcRiwn  ia  the  ncll-knowii  blowjiiiie,  dis- 
chaii^ing  jnisoucrl  arrows.  The  most  important  nation  ou  the  Purus  aro  the  Ipurinas 
or  Cangiti,  who  dwell  in  numerous  horde*,  tinder  dilTcrent  names,  in  the  region  of 
the  btod-wnlerB  of  the,  Purus  and  Bio  Acre.  They  are  a  proud,  warlike  race, 
of  vindictive  disposition,  cunning,  and  treacherous.  They  are  still  partly  anthropo- 
phacnu*  Domestic  animals  are  larely  kept;  lobacco  is  taken  as  huuIT;  puisuued 
traapons  arc  gonernlly  used.  In  the  region  of  the  Buutoes  of  the  Itio  Acre  other 
IndUa  raoea,  of  gre«t  interest  to  ethnologieta,  appear  to  dw<-il,  posHeselug  richly 
carved  huts  for  wremonies,  atoDe  figures,  and  idols.  The  i-Obrla  of  English  raia- 
Monario,  who  eommonced  work  among  the  Ipurinas  at  tho  beginning  of  1870,  are 
complett'ly  thrown  away.  The  caoutchouc  irsde,  wiih  its  reckless  gains,  which 
•ecurcs  frwn  tho  Indian  as  cheaply  as  possible  tho  valuable  products  of  nature,  and 
prcMcs  upon  bim  in  exchange  worthlcM  articles  and  pernicious  spirits,  exercises 
a  moat  ditisslrous  vfTcct  on  the  Indians;  nuvorthelesa,  the  Indian  element  might 
liecomc  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  immense  but  tbinly-pcopled  Province  of  tho 
Amsxons,  if  only  a  judicious  and  conscifntiniiis  treatment  were  adopted  as  the  mrans 
of  bringing  tlic  aborigines  within  the  hounds  of  civilisation. 

Boelety  of  Comineroial  Geography.  Berlin.— Janunrj-  aut,  1S90:  tho 
PtMtdent,  Dr.  Jasn*8CF,  in  the  C'liair.—EABT  AFBICAN  IRADE-K0VTE8.— Riul 
Rdohard,  the  well-known  African  IravellDr,  tjioktt  on  "  Trade  and  Tro'le'rcjutes 
betwMD  Gcfm.^D  East  Africa  and  tbe  interior."    Tbe  Anb  slave  and  ivory  dcal<M 

No.  IV.— ApBn.  1890.] 
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kept  fint  mofltlf  to  Zanzibar  and  the  coast  {dacefl.    After  the  Ivory  had  begun  to 
get  Bcarce,  the  ivorj  huDters  were  forced  to  go  farther  inlaDd,  being  followed  bj  the 
tradeTS,  and  thus  the  important  place  Tabora  was  fouaded.      The  in&ueoca  of 
EugUud  made  the  importatiou  of  slaves  on  the  Island  of  ZanEibar,  where  the  clove 
plantations  required  a  great  many,  more  difficult,  and  therefore  mauj  [lUctations 
had  to  he  abaodoned  and  many  of  the  Arab  owners  got  poor.    The  financial  miu 
caused  many  to  leave  ZanEibar,  where  the  debtors'  prison  awaited  them,  to  get  oat 
of  reach  of  the  Indian  creditors,  who  had  advanced  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
They  all  went  to  Tabora  to  trade  in  ivory,  either  with  their  own  capital  or  with 
money  borrowed  at  400  per  cent,  interest  of  the  Banians.    Many  got  rich  ;  others 
became  indebted  to  tbetr  richer  countrymen  in  Tabora,  and  had  in  consequence  to 
leave  the  place.     In  that  way  Tljiji  and  Kyatigwe,  and  other  settlementa  were 
founded,  while  Tabora  remained  the  head-place  of  Arab  dominion  in  East  Central 
Africa.    The  Arabs  h|d  to  pay  a  duty  of  about  30  per  cent,  to  the  Wagogo,  and 
could  do  nothing  to  lessen  this  burden  by  force.    First,  they  were  dependent  on  the 
plantations  of  the  Wagogo  for  the  support  of  their  caravans ;  and  secondly,  Ugogo 
would,  if  its  people  were  annihilated,  be  taken  possession  of  either  by  the  Uasai 
from  the  noitb,  or  by  the  Wachi  from  the  M>ntb,  both  tribes  even  more  warlike  and 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  Wag<^.    It  la  necessary,  therefore,  for  Qerman 
interests  to  make  Tabora  the  centre  of  German  trade,  especially  as  the  best  carriers, 
the  Wanyamwesi,  who  live  around  Tabora,  are  also  a  very  iaduHtrioua  agricultural 
people.    They  travel  not  from  necessity,  but  because  they  are  not  allowed  at  heme 
to  do  what  they  like  with  their  property,  it  being  considered  the  property  of  the 
heira.    The  tsetss'fly  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  generally  believed — it  is  not 
worse  than  any  ordbary  gadfly ;  but  to  bnild  regular  roads  would  become  quite 
as  expensive  as  a  railway.    The  importance  of  the  lai^e  Central  African  lakes  is 
very  much  overrated,  as  they  stretch  in  a  narrow  strip  from  south  to  north,  while 
all  goods  have  to  be  transported  from  west  to  east.    A  railway  will  have  to  be  made, 
and  will  be  constructed  much  cheaper  than  the  Congo  railway.    Altogether,  East 
Africa  is  a  country  well  worth  having,  and  will  largely  repay  all  the  present  outlay. 
— Dr.  Jannasch  mode  a^erwards  some  remarks  on  the  new  Qerman  enterprise  in 
East  Africa.    The  country  best  sitaated  for  trade  with  the  moat  densely  populated, 
and  therefore  the  richest  parts  of  the  world,  is  England,  and  a^er  England  is 
Germany.    There  are,  speaking  generally,  three  great  centres  of  population  in  the  world 
— first  ^Europe,  then  the  East  Coast  of  America,  and  lastly  Eastern  Asia,    The 
Portuguese,  and  later  the  Dutch,  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  maritime  dominion, 
or  to  get  hold  of  the  interior  well-populated  bot  rich  countries  of  the  East.    England 
was  tjie  first  which  succeeded  in  the  task,  having  fortified  her  poution  in  a  quiet, 
methodical  way  by  means  of  a  long  line  of  fortresses,  docks,  &c,  beginning  with 
Jersey,  and  nest  in  succession  Gibraltar,  Ifalta,  Cyprus,  Aden,  India,  Singapore,  to 
Htaig  Eong  in  the  north,  and  to  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Auckland  in  the  south. 
But  if  tbese  places  are  of  the  first  importance  for  English  interests,  in  the  second 
place  thev  are  of  not  much  leas  importance  for  the  preponderance  of  nil  European 
culture  in  the  midst  of  the  1000  millions  of  Asiatics,  and  English  enterprise  is  of 
great  asostaoce  to  the  traders  of  all  Europe,    Quite  in  contrast  to  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch,  Englishmen  have  opened  their  transoceanic 
harbours  to  the  trade  of  all  nations  under  the  same  conditions  as  their  own.    The 
mare  liberum  has  become  tme  only' since  England  became  the  first  maritime  power. 
Germany  owes  England  very  mnch ;  before  we  hod  a  navy  the  only  protection  for 
Qerman  vessels  in  the  Far  East  were  English  men-of'war.   It  has  become  fashionable 
lately  to  speak  too  much  of  English  selfiahness  j  but  what  picture  would  the  eastern 
hemisphere  show,  if  it  had  been  still  ruled  by  the  clerical-aristocratic  inflnenoe  of 
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Spain,  FrsDce,  or  Purtiignl  ?  Cut,  od  ihe  ol W  *J-3p,  w«  mn;  leua  from  EDgUii4  how 
to  advaaoe  our  own  iutcTMli.  Teua  uf  iboiuauds  of  yoniig  Englitliinea  Imrv 
annnslly  tliaii  ii.ii.h-G  Ulia  to  ga  abiy.nd  in  the  iDtcrwU  of  nngte  dniu^  compuiesi 
Ac. ;  every  one  u(  tUem  uims  at  ailvHucIag,  next  to  bis  own  inCeresU,  tbc  ratcr«sta 
of  lii*  coonttj.  Jiut  to  nets  ttay  Engluh  expedition  Tor  tcienlllie  or  mJMioiMiy 
paipxm  wliile  ta  G«tiii,iiiT,  lill  very  Ulely,  it  was  cousideretl  Jerogatocy  in  wiy 
iicicntifio  tr«TclIcr  or  iiuisiuanry  if  he  strore  to  odnuioc  pncticd  intcrcstc  (ta  well  as 
bisovQ  speciality.  Rcfciiiiiii  to  the  dlRcieot  *t«amboat  ioaCoa,Dr.  Jauiuuch  alalcd 
that  in  the  traJe  to  tli«  wtistorii  beuUphere  private  enterpriitc  h«a  erckttd  eight 
dlRmnt  Uncji,  wiiile  to  the  cnst  it  wns  nccesKry  tbAt  tho  GovorBiueat  (houU 
take  tfaemMtt'rinliaudaudgirtfcQbtlilit^stoliueaof  EMtatesDiem  In  lb«  tamo  way 
It  wna  nUo  neceEsnry  fur  the  Government  to  give  a  la:^  suliady  to  the  new  German 
line  (o  East  At'rion,  m  *  privnio  c^nipnoy  could  Dot  othcrwUo  compete  with  tbo 
fijToign  lines  which  recfive  U.CgV  BubniJii-s;  aud  ii  was  utc<.-*3«ty  that  jiU  Gorman 
toJoDial  undertakings  ahouid  be  tiijiported  by  national  lines  of  tteamer*,  iudci'cadcot 
of  ibotw  of  other  i)atiau& 
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ECBOPE. 

Berg,  A.— Bidrag  til  Kuodskab  om  Frorttemo.  Nykji^bing  paa  Sjslland,  1669: 
sm.  dvo.,  pp.  122.    [PrvKbtod  by  tbe  Author.] 

Bethun-Edwards,  K.— Tbe  Koof  a(  France,  or  the  Catuses  of  tho  Lotf-re.  Loudoti, 
B.  Bentli  y  A  Sm.j.  ItiSii :  8sa,  yp.  xvi.  and  327.     Price  12i. 

This  vulume  la  deacriptive  of  two  visits  to  the  Cituraci  in  the  iulervetingbut 
little- ireqv^eu lad  deparimenl  of  the  LozSre — tho  Ikiof  of  Fmncc,  Tlicw  I'nnMra 
consist  iif  lofty  tablcki.da  of  linieitoiie,  which  aX  one  time  were  no  dniilt  coii> 
linnraiw,  bnt  are  oow  cleft  ajuuiltr,  furrainK  pictureaqiie  gorges  niid  niiipufiotiit 
dclile*.  Tha  general  cliiirjctur  uf  the  plateaux  of  the  Cauaaea  la  an  and  wante, 
contrasting  greatly  » iih  ilie  foriile  valleys  below.  They  are  sparsely  luliabiied 
by  a  race  of  [leoplo  liavmg  a  peculiar  htngu^e,  a  characteristic  pbysiiitie,  an') 

Srimitive  caswmB.  The  nuthoiuas  gives  n  grapliio  account  of  the  pincea  visited^ 
le  most  int«rcEting  jierhnps  of  which  were  tbe  CuQon  of  the  Turn  and  tbe 
new  l_v«ii  score  red  dolomite  tity  of  MontpoUier-le-Vieux.  Allogelhur  the  volume- 
may  be  taken  as  a  giiidu  to  tiiiB  patticuUr  ri^ioii  of  Central  Ftiince. 

Coolid^,  W-  A.  B.,  Duhamel,  H.,  and  Perrin,  F. — Guide  Uu  Haut-Dauphiu^ 
SupC'l^inent.  Givuubte,  Urcynat  &  Co.,  IBW:  i:^io.,  ppi,  xi.  and  90.  [Preacntcd 
by  W.  A.  B.  CooUdgo,  Esq.] 

This  is  a  supplement  to  the  little  giiido-book  to  the  Dauphiny  Alps  by  tbe 
above  aulbort,  publiblwd  io  1S8T,  and  noticed  la  the '  Proceedings '  for  that  year 
at  I'.  710. 

[CWfti  Onido.]    Balcauica    Ptiiiaula    (dal  'Suppleinerila    alia  O\*diiione    dolla 

Enddopvdia   Italians.'   Toiioo,    Unionc    TlpograGco- Edit  rice  Torincae,   1$69 : 

vol.  ii°,  17"  diijJtnaiO-     Folio.     [Prc»oot«d  by  tho  Author,] 
CMorray's  Handbooks.] — Uaudbook    for    England  and  Walea;    alphabetically 

nnan^od    for  the  Ufc  of  Travellers.    Second  edition.     London,.  John  Murray, 

1680 ;  post  8to.,  pp.  il6.    Price  12». 

An  ealargcd  and  coluurcd  map,  in  two  sheets,  bas  been  add«i  to  tblii 

cdilioo. 

■  a 
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[ ]  UftoJbook  to  the  Miditerranean :  Ita  Cities,  Coasts,  sad  Islands.    By 

Lieul.-Col.  Sir  F.  Lambert  PUyfair,  b.c.m.u.    Third  edition.    2  part*.    LondoQ, 
JohB  Murray,  1890 :  post  8vo.,  pp.  560, 

Tbi»  eilition  cooUina  aa  additional  number  of  maps  SQil  pluis. 

Tcner,  CEev.]  Henry  Faiuliawe. — The  Islands  of  thejEgean,  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1890;  8vo.,pp.  lii,  and  362.     PriceSi.  6d.     [Preaentod  by  the  Publishew.] 

This  volume  h  the  result  of  three  visits  made  by  Mr.  Tozer  to  the  Mgean, 
the  first  in  1874.  His  main  object  in  pubSishing  the  volume  baa  been  to  give 
general  impressions  and  to  iadicato  the  objects  of  greatest  interest  From  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  Mr.  Tozer  points  out,  the  islands  of  the  ^^Jlgean  have 
a  peculiar  interest,  because  the  group  which  tbt:y  form  is  so  typical  that  the 
name  of  Archipelago  has  become  a  descriptive  one.  Amoag  the  islands  visited 
by  the  author  were  Delos,  Rheneia,  Tenos,  Crete,  Naxos,  los,  and  SJkinoa ; 
SaDtorin,  Antiparos,  and  Paros  ;  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos^  Patmoe,  Rhodes, 
Lemuos,  Tbasox,  and  Samothraee.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tozer  has 
covered  a  consldeiable  area,  and  bis  copious  notes  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to 
others  who  may  follow  his  example.  While  naturally  devoting  much  attention 
to  the  historical  and  antiquarian  aspect  of  the  islands,  the  author  gives  a  fair 
amount,  of  Bjiace  to  their  geography  and  to  existing  conditions.  There  are  a 
general  map  and  several  small  maps  in  the  text, 

ASIA. 

Blomentritt,  Femando. — Breve  Diccionario  Etnc^r&Gco  de  Filipinas.  Manila, 
1889 :  12mo.,  pp.  16. 

Contains  brief  notices  of  places  in  the  I^ilippines. 

[Borneo. >-Handbook  of  British  North  Borneo.  Compiled  from  Beports  of  ths 
GoTernor  and  Officers  of  the  Residential  Staff  in  Borneo,  and  other  sODrcea  of 
information  of  an  authentic  nature.  With  an  appendix  of  documents,  trade 
retums,  &c.,  showing  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Company's  territory  to 
the  latest  time,  London,  Clowes  &  Sous,  1890 :  8vo.,  pp,  184,  [Presented  by  the 
B.  N.  Borneo  Company.] 

The  many  excellent  illuatrationa  and  maps  in  this  volume  give  it  a  special 
value.  It  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the  modem  history  ot  North  Borneo; 
its  geography,  population,  meteorolo^,  trade  and  products,  minerals,  agricuU 
ture,  government,  European  life.  Each  subject  is  treated  in  considerable  detail, 
and  for  any  one  studying  the  geography  of  Borneo,  the  book  is  to  be  commended. 

Batler,  G.  G.,  and  Fletcher-Vane.  F.  P,— The  Sea  Route  to  Siberia,  followed  by 
a  Brief  Account  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  the  Country,  Sm,  folio,  pi\  31, 
maps.    [Presented  by  H,  N,  Sulivan,  Esq.] 

A  useful  summary  of  information  relating  lo  Siberia, 

GriWBOn,  George  A.— The  Modem  Veruacular  Literature  of  Hindualani.  Calcutta, 
Published  by  the  Awatic  Society,  1889  :  8vo.,  pp.  xxx,,  170,  and  ixxv^  phites. 

India. — Tenth  Tour  of  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Connemara,  o.gt.e. 
Calcutta,  Darjeeling,  Allahabad,  Simla,  Quetta,  Eurrachee,  and  Bombay. 
[Madras,  1889] :  folio,  pp.  14,  map. 

[ ]    Eleventh  do. — Cocooada,  Rajamundry,  Ellore,  Bezwada,  Singareni,  and 

Hyderabad-  Christmas,  1889.    [Madras,  1890];;  folio,  pp,  16,  map. 

These  interealing  reports  are  by  Mr.  J.  D,  Bees,  who  is  a  member  of  his 
Excellency's  staff. 

Leolercq.  Joleg.— Lea  Monuments  de  Samarcande.  Brnxelles,  1690:  Svo.,  pp,  24. 
[Presented  by  the  Author.] 
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Kodigliant,  Elio— Un  Vinggio  a  Niaa,    Milnn,  1800  :  pp.  "20.  witU  105  trood- 
tiits,  2C,  jiUte?,  ftnd  4  maps.    Price  10  lire    [Praeuilod  hy  the  Aulhor.] 

The  Uland  of  Nim  lies  north  of  the  equator,  nt)<>i»  30  milei  iliitjuit  rron 
the  west  cniut  of  Siimalni.  Thcnrcnnccordiniltatliocnrcfiil  calculation  of  Signer 
Modigtiani  is  45TC  gqunrc  kiioiiiRtret,  or  176G  EngUib  diutirc  mitot;  tha  am 
lUUaUy  gircn  is  1594  square  milca. 

Tbia  ubiiid,  cuucvriiiug  which  mutt  of  our  kauwltilj^c  U  derived  ftom  tli« 
Dutch  trarollcr  R'Mvubvr;,  was  vitlte>t  by  Sl^iior  Modi^llaiii  in  188.1,  and  h« 
remaloed  there  ayMr,«ii^j'ing  every  htBQch  of  Its  nalunt!  history  and  ethnology. 
The  results  of  iiia  travcln  arc  cfintninrd  in  liin  book,  but  before  treatio'^  of  thifso 
be  devDtFK  75  pages  to  an  bintoricnl  ikctch  of  Niiu  from  the  carlirst  tinirs  •^owa 
to  the  prmtut,  one  cbaptvr  rvfvriiug  to  the  Dutch  donioioD  orer  the  island  and 
the  UDlia)i[-y  w^ri  wagvd  with  it!t  iinlivoH  tu  (lut  a  slop  to  Ihe  alftt«  ttBido. 

The  auinur  whs  accompaQi«d  hy  a  Irxip  of  five  collectora — Conr  Jarancie 
and  on  Itnlinn,  with  whom  ho  Mt  oH  from  Siimntra  in  a  Dutch  Goiemnieol 
■ebooiivr,  cftrryinjc  tico  and  dried  fish  for  the  garriaon  of  Kliiby  soldiers  stalioii«d 
at  Ouuuuf;  Siloli,  the  cliief  port  und  reeideDce  of  th«  wntrilear,  93  Iho  Dutch 
r^rcauitative  on  the  island  of  Nias  is  called.  HuTlog  preseDled  his  IKlen  of 
ncommeDdatiou  to  this  fuiictlunary,  he  Installed  himiMlf  nod  his  men  in  one 
of  the  r}stivo  houses,  and  ptcpareil  for  his  ex  pi  oration  r  into  the  interior.  In 
one  of  these  hi;  Tisilfd  Mount  Snbegno,  nrar  the  sumniit  of  which  is  a  cave  or 
grotto,  and  (iuccnilint!  into  thig  he  e^ciircd  a  few  objects  of  toologioal  interost 
fur  liiit  collection.  Sitoli  ituclf  is  oot  inhabited  by  (he  Niua  uutivHH,  but  is  a 
Cil'jny  of  Maliiyi  and  Ubiume llourishiug  under  the  Dutch  lla^.  Having  CMn- 
{<1(rt«il  his  pn'pnnLtioni,  M.  M(>di};liaiii  »vl  sail  far  KAwo  liownlilni,  In  the  south 
of  the  island,  notivillislandioy  th.-  n'f.rcscnt.it ions  made  to  him  by  the  niithorith's 
of  the  danger*  !»■  winiM  mn>t  with.  Declining  all  Government  n.'aislance,  ho 
Miled  thither  in  a  M.tlnynu  bitrk  of  four  Ions  burden,  which  ho  chartered  for  the 
jjurptiao,  and  luHuming  the  pacific  character  of  a  Malayau  ooco-nnt  merchant, 
cultred  at  once  iulo  relaUuns  with  the  nnlivee.  Uu  was  fitvouraUy  received  by 
the  chief  uf  hhv/o  LuwaUui.  with  whom  gifts  were  tutvrchan^;eJ — on  the  p>irl 
of  the  chief,  a  {xiuuh  to  contain  tir/iih,  a  compound  of  various  iliiu^  u»ed  in 
chciring;  aod  on  the  part  of  the  traveller,  Javanese  leaf  tobacc",  all  Ihe  ioba- 
bitants,  both  moM^  and  women,  being  giassionately  fund  of  it«  u»e.  Amicable 
relstioas  having  tints  been  eatablished,  difllculticB  disiippearud  and  the  work  of 
collecting  wan  Batisfactorily  pursued.  The  iuhabitautH  of  theie  Niaa  vilUges 
■n  oonaiaatly  CDaking  war  on  their  neighbours.  Tlieir  housusato  skilfully  put 
toother,  and  are  raised  fourniGtres  alKive  the  eronnd  on  a  solid  snhstructurc 
of  ixMts.  Srimn  Kiy  this  is  to  lessen  the  efTccts  of  the  frequent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, others  that  it  is  to  avciid  the  damp  with  which  the  soil  is  saturated  fof 
(wvenil  inonths  during  the  rainy  scaaou.  Near  Ihe  villages  aro  tlic  bnths  where 
men  and  woineu  rt'lresh  themMilve«  duiiug  llie  heat  o[  tliB  day.  Bui,  owing  to 
the  coDtintK.U8  state  of  warfare  in  which  they  live,  the  women  wheri  they  vinit 
thn  baths  aro  luvatisbly  escorted  by  a  troop  of  warriors,  for  otherwise  iboy 
might  be  attacked  by  the  enemy. 

The  Niaa  of  liic  south  dilTcr  essentially  from  those  of  the  north.  They  are 
tailor  and  more  robust,  their  hair  iti  more  curly,  and  their  cbiiek-honcs  more 
proroiuent.  All  their  inovemeuls  betoken  a  fierceness  and  irritability  of  cha- 
racter quite  furui^  tu  >hu  milder  inhabitant  of  Ihe  north.  Thc«e  difiLTcncea  and 
ibe  origin  of  this  race  arc  discussed  in  ehnp,  ixiii,,  thn  last  In  t!ic  book.  The 
oativos  of  Nins  worship  spirits  a'preuintcd  by  iduU,  believe  in  the  niiroculous 
proptrtie*  of  Inlinnmuf,  amulets,  &c..  and  when  one  of  the  author's  collectors 
tall  ill,  offered  him  ihu  services  of  their  viltaf;e  sorcerer.     Of  the  mtdicinal  pro- 

E'tius  of  (he  variuuB  pknts  growing  aruuud  them  they  appear  to  have  hut  little 
uwledge;  fur  instance,  they  andur«land  nothin;;  of  the  flstilngent  properties 
of  the  tamarind  in  cases  of  diarrbwa,  while  for  wounds  and  fraciufw  of  the  limbs 
th«y  consult  certain  persons  in  tiieir  village  whoie  only  title  to  he  r«gaiilod  aa 
authorities  arises  from  the  fact  of  their  having  boeti  born  feet  foreiuoit. 

The  author's  arrival  at  liiw*  LowaUui  soon  became  known  io  the  neigh- 
bouibood,  and  nisny  were  tliu  iuvitatloua  be  received  ttom  van'ons  villo;^. 
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He  decided  upon  accepting  that  brought  him  by  a  depntatdoD  from  Hili  Dgidso, 
n  rich  Tillage  to  the  west  of  Bkwa  Lowalini,  acd  here  he  collected  further 
infonuatioa  on  the  habits  of  the  people  and  their  s;Btem  of  head-hunting.  The 
fibaBtlj  trophies  of  this  chase  adorn  their  council  balla  asd  take  a  conapicnoua 
part  in  ail  their  ceremonies.  Returning  to  B4rea  I/jwaUni  the  autior  re- 
embarked  on  his  little  vessel  and  sailed  further  along  the  lonth  coast,  lauding 
at  Sendrecbedai,  near  the  head  of  Luiba  Qandre  \»j.  He  found  the  people  in 
thi«  village  had  benefited  by  the  Dutch  occupation  of  liuiha  Gundre  in  1856, 
having  adopted  a  more  ssttled  and  peaceful  mode  of  life,  and  discontinued  some 
of  thair  barbarous  practJCM.  These  beneficent  infiacoces  had  not,  however, 
jienetrated  beyond  the  coast,  the  other  viilagea  being  in  a  state  ofbarbarism.  While 
staying  at  Sendreche&si,  Signor  Modieliaul  witnessed  a  funeral  ceremony,  and  thia 
leads  to  on  interesting  dieresaion  in  Mb  book  on  funeral  ritea  as  practised  in  the 
north  and  south  of  i&  isWd.  At  another  village  he  visited  afterwards  he  saw 
the  stone  throne  occupied  by  the  chiefs  on  state  occasions,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
honour  paid  to  these  aeata  by  llie  natives,  and  of  the  symbolical  meaning  the 
designs  on  them  are  intended  to  convey.  The  Nacco  group  of  ialets  off  the 
■west  coast  of  Niaa  were  also  visited  by  our  author,  who  describes  their  inviting 
aspect  and  the  wealth  of  vegetation  found  there,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
vaat  gardens  of  the  tallest  cooo-nut  palms,  inlemiiugled  with  plaDtations  of 
rice  and  aweet  potatoes,  all  this  verdure  overlyiug  a  aQheoil  of  red  coral.  In 
ISGlasBvercearthquake  produced  great  changes  in  this  group,  and  necesdtated 
alterations  in  the  Oovemment  charts ;  accordingly  fresh  surveys  were  under- 
taken in  1B80  by  Captain  Wolterbeck  Muller,  of  the  Dutch  navy.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  English  Admiialtj  also  amended  their  charts,  for  according  to  the 
latest  of  these,  two  isleta  of  Sendrongon  are  shown,  whereas  the  author  only  saw 
one,  and  did  not  hear  of  the  existence  of  another.  From  Nacco  he  returned  to 
Nias,  landing  this  time  on  ita  west  coast,  near  Cape  Serombu.  Hence  he  made 
a  land  journey  to  the  south,  and  finally  embarked  for  Qunung  Sitoll.  His  book 
wilt  not  foil  to  excite  interest  in  an  island  and  people  bo  little  known  as  Nias, 
and  mny  possibly  lead  to  more  strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  the  benefits  of 
civilisation  where  slavery  and  base  degraded  superstitions  have  so  long  pre- 
vniled.  llie  maps  and  illustrations,  many  of  these  fiom  photographs  by  the 
■author,  are  good. — [E,  D.  M,] 

Blierriff,  WiUiaiD.— Beport  on  the  Northern  Shan  States,  1889;  folio,  pp.  17  and  x., 

map  and  illustration.    [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

AFaiOA. 

[Afiica}.— Posscdimentl  e  Proleltorati  Europel  in  Africa,  1889.  Baccolta  di 
Notizie  geografichc,  storiche,  politiche  e  militari  suUe  tegioni  costiere  Africane. 
Botua,  1889  :  Svo,  pp.  viiL  and  179,  maps.    Price  2 '50  lire. 

A  useful  summary  of  geographical  and  other  information  on  the  European 
Protectorates  in  Africa. 

A&ioa. — No.  1  (1890).  Correspondence  respecting  the  Action  of  Portugal  in  regard 
to  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  [C— 6903.]  London,  Eyre  &  Spottiawoode,  1880 : 
folio,  pp.  iv.  and  74.  Piioe  8d, 

No.  2  (1890).     Correspondence  respecting    the   Action  of  Portugal    in 

Mashonaland  and  in  the  Districts  of  the  ShirS  and  Lake  Nyassa.     [C. — 5904.] 
London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1890 :  folio,  pp.  xl.  and  231.    Price  It.  ll)<j. 

Ailibee,  H.  S.— A  BibUography  of  Tanisia  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
1888,  including  Utica  and  Carth^e,  the  Punic  Wars,  the  Roman  Occupation,  the 
Arab  Conquest,  the  Expeditions  of  Louis  IX.  and  Charles  V.,  and  the  French 
Protectorate.  With  a  map.  London,  Dulau  &  Co.,  1889 :  large  8vo.,  pp.  144. 
fPresentedlby  the  Author.] 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  work  entitied  '  Travels  in  Tunisia,'  puWished  in  1837.  and  noticed  in  the 
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'  Procecdinga '  for  1888,  at  p.  107 ;  the  wcond  part  compriBes  many  books  and 
articles  fcnnerly  omitted,  aad  bricga  the  subject  pretty  well  up  to  date.  The 
index,  covering  both  parts,  is  a  useful  feature.  The  map  iliustmtcs  the  author's 
routes  in  Tnniaia. 

Borelli,  Jnlffi^— Divisioni,  robdivisions,  langaea  et  races  dea  r^giooa  Amhara, 
Oromo  et  Sidama.    [Paris.]    4lo,,  pp.  68.    [Preaenled  by  tho  Author.] 
Of  geographical  and  ethnological  interest. 

[Britilh  Soath  Afiica-l— The  British  Bouth  Africa  Company.  General  infoTina- 
tion  of  the  Country,  and  Press  Noticea.  1889:  am.  ita.,  map.  [Presented  by 
the  Company.] 

Heinty  consiuts  of  aoollection  of  extracts  from  various  papers  and  magazines, 
with  reference  to  Matabeleland,  Bechuanaland,  and  other  territories  of  the  Dritish 
South  Africa  Comjiany. 

Brown,  A.  Samler. — Madeira  and  the  Canvy  IslandB.  Second  edition.  London, 
Low  &  Co.,  1830  :  ISmo.,  pp.  130.    Price  2i.  6ii    [Presented  by  the  Publisheis.] 

This  little  volume  is  intended  as  a  guide  both  for  invalids  and  tourisia  to 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.  It  contains  in  a  (»mpact  form  much  practical 
information  for  both  classes  of  travellers,  including  accommodation,  distancea, 
times,  and  eipensea,  baaed  on  the  author's  person^ experience.  Each  ialand  is 
separately  treated,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  varioua  excuraiona  to 
the  chief  points  oi  interest  in  the  islands.  There  are  also  bints  as  to  ontSt, 
an  biatoricat  section,  tables  of  ateamship  routes,  and  fares,  the  whole  bang  iilna. 
trated  with  nine  maps. 

CarvftUio,  Henrlqae  Angusto  Diai  de. — 0  Luhuco.  Algnmns  observafSes 
sobre  o  Livro  do  Br.  Latrobe  Bateman,  intitnlado  "  The  First  Ascent  of  the  Easal." 
(With  the  English  Tronshition.)  lieboa,  1889 :  folio,  pp.  57  and  59.  [Presentad 
by  the  Author.] 

An  attempted  refntation  of  certain  statements  regarding  the  action  of  the 
Portuguese  iu  Central  Africa,  contained  iu  the  work  entitled  "  The  First  Ascent 
of  the  Kasai,"  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Latrobe  Bateman. 

[Kr.  Stanley's  Expedition]— Africa,  No.  4  (1890).  Correspondeoca  lespeqting 
Mr.  Stanley's  Expedition  for  the  Rrflef  of  Emin  Pasha  [0,-5906].  London,  Eyre 
*  Spottiswoode,  1890 :  folio,  pp.  17.    Price  2irf. 

Whitehonte,  Cope.~Tbe  Itaiyan  Mcoris.  New  York,  Clark  and  Zugalla,  1890 : 
8vo.,  pp.  52,  maja.    [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

Tonng,  [Sir]  Tredarick  [K.C.1I.0.].— A  Wintet  Tour  in  Sonth  Africa.  (Re- 
printed .  .  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  large 
additions,  Illuatrations,  and  a  Map.)  London,  E.  A.  Pethcrick  &  Co.,  1890  :  8vo., 
pp.  xii.  and  173.    Price  7a.  M.    [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

AMERICA. 

[BnenOB  Airee.] — Censo  General  de  Poblacion,  Edificacion,  Comercio  6  Indastrias 
de  la  Ciudad  do  Bnenos  Aires,  Capital  Federal  do  la  Bepiibtica  Argentina. 
Levantado  en  los  diss  17  de  Agosto,  15  y  30  de  Sotiembre  de  188T  hajo  la 
administracion  del  Dr.  Don  Antonio  F.  Crespo  y  compilado  por  una  comiiion 
compuesta  de  los  Seiiores  Francisco  Latzina,  Manuel  C.  Chueco  y  Alberto  B. 
Martinez,  Dr.  Don  Norberto  Perez.  Tomo  a^imdo,  Buenos  Aires,  1689 :  imp. 
8yo.,  pp.  620. 

Contains  a  number  of  illustrations,  &&,  illustrating  the  topography  of  the 
city. 
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Camara,  Antonio  Alvea. — Ensaio  sobre  m  construc^ses  oavAes  iodigenaB  do 
Bntsil.    Bio  de  Jaoeira,  1886 :  large  8to^  pp.  209.    [Presented  hj  tha  Author.] 

Chapin,  Fred,  H. — Mountaineering  in  Cktlorado.  The  Peaks  about  Eatea  Park, 
BostoD  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  1869.  Price  2  dollars.  [Presented  by  the 
Club.] 

This  dainty  volume  is  a  narrative  of  the  wanderings  in  theBockjUonntaiaa 
snrronnding  Estea  Park  of  an  American,  bitten  with  the  love  of  mountiun-tous. 
The  narrative  is  short  and  clear,  and  not  too  personal,  and  together  with  the 
many  and  admirable  illoetrations,  taken  from  origioal  photographs,  gives  the 
reader  in  a  short  tkoe  a  capital  general  idea  of  the  ^ysical  features  of  tlie  range. 
It  is  obvious  that,  as  in  [«rt8  of  the  Pjreneee,  the  highest  summita  are  com- 
paratively tame  in  form,  and  that  much  of  the  most  striking  scenery  lies  below 
or  near  the  timber  line.  One  or  two  snowbeds  on  the  shady  side  of  the  peaks 
succeed  in  growing  into  glacierbood,  and  one  has  a  very  respectable  Bergschrond, 
to  which  fall  honour  is  done  in  a  page  illuatration.  Glaciers  iu  the  Rockies, 
like  palm-treeaon  the  Riviera, receive  all  the  honour  due  to  rarities.  Mr.  Chapin, 
however,  furniehes  fresh  evidence  of  their  former  great  extent. 

The  author  succeeded  in  photographing  not  only  tho  mountains,  but  their 
inhabitants,  the  big  horns,  A  catalogue  of  tha  flora  of  Estea  Park  is  printed  as 
an  appendix. 

Pazio,  Loremo. — Memoria  descriptiva  de  la  Frovincia  de  Santiago  del  Estero, 
Buenos  Aires,  1389 :  la^e  8vo.,  pp.  639,  plans  and  plates.  [Presented  by  the 
Argun  tine  Qeographical  Institnte.] 

Heilprin,  Angelo.— The  Bermuda  Islands:   A   Contribution   to   the  Physical 

History  and  Zoology  of  the  Somers  Archipelsf^,  with  an  examination  of  the 
atmcture  of  Coral  Reefs.  Reaearches  undertaken  under  the  aaspices  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  1689:  Svo., 
1  p.  [viii.]  and  231.    Price  15i. 

The  maia  purpose  of  Dr.  Heilprin's  visit  to  the  Bermudas  was  the  study  of 
coral  reefs,  and  his  volume  may  be  regarded  as  an  impoitant  contribution  to 
the  physical  geography  and  geology  of  the  islands.  Much  of  the  space  ia  also 
devoted  to  the  results  of  inveitigntion  into  the  natural  history  of  the  Bermudas. 

^ SfJIeilptin's  observations  confirm  tbosa  made  by  the   Challenger  expedition 

ns  to  the  leolian  or  wind-drift  character  of  fhe  Bermuda  Islands  ;  this,  he  states, 
is  everywhere  apparent.  There  are  several  illustrations,  exhibiting  the  spedal 
features  of  tho  islands. 

Uoreno,  J.  L— Nociones  de  GeograSa  de  Bolivia,  aprobadas  y  adoptadas  por  el 
Consejo  Unirersitario  y  el  H.  Consejo  Municipal  de  Ohuquisica.  Quinta  edicioo. 
Sucre,  Imp.  de  "La  lodustrio,"  1889:  8vo.,  pp.  66. 

Kediiia,  J.  T, — Knsayo  acerca  de  una  Mapotoca  Chilena  6  sea  de  una  Coleccion  de 
lus  litulos  de  lus  Mapas,  Pianos  y  Vistas  relativos  d  Chile  arreglados  chrouolo^ca- 
mentc.  Con  una  Iulroducci6n  HisKirica  aoerca  de  la  geo^rafia  y  cartografia  del 
laia.    Santiago  de  Chile,  1669  i  12nio.,  pp.  exxviii.  and  254. 

Wallace,  Al&ed  EiiESell  [LL.D.].— A  Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and 
I!io  Negro,  with  an  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and  Observations  on  the  Climate, 
Geology,  and  Natural  History  of  the  Amazon  Tslley.  Stjcond  edition.  London, 
&c,  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  1889  :  12mo.,  pp.  xiv.  and  363.  Price  2s.  [Presented 
by  the  Publishers.] 

This  ia  one  of  the  latest  productions  of  the  Minerva  Library  of  Famous 
Books,  It  consists  of  n  reprint  of  tha  original  work — first  publisheil  in  1853 — 
with  a  few  additional  notes  and  certain  omissions.  Tho  usual  Biographical 
Introduction  ia  given  by  Ihe  Editor,  Mr.  G.  T.  Betuny,  and  the  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts,  repreaanting  Amazoniaa  scenery,  a  map,  and  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Wallace. 
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Clutt«rbsok,  WaJterJ.—TbaSki[ipcr  in  Arctic  ScM.  LoiidoiD,  Longuans  &  O^, 
1690:  am.  Hvo.,  |>p.  vjij.  wid^Tl,  uapuiil  llliutntioDit.  Price  10*.  Gd,  [I'rocntod 
by  iLo  PiiUishnri.j 

InoiitcaU  ot  &  Bporli&g  trip  lo  Sfiitzbergen  durlag  the  luininvr  of  1888. 

Riiwpmn,  Sdwftrd- — Ito[»rl  of  Icc  »ti<l  Ico  Uov(nii«[it4  tn  Bering  S(«  And  the 
Arctic  Buin.  WftxhiDguni,  U^  IlydrognpbiQ  Oflice,  1890:  8i,-o.,  jifL  25,  map. 
[FMecled  hj  CafU  Q.  F.  Pioklri^  u.b.h.,  Hydrograplier.] 

AUBTltALIA. 

[AutTftlta.i— 'I'hc  Aufitralian   Elnmlbook  (iucorjiOTBtiiig   New  Zeutauil,  Piji,  BOd 
JCcw  (iiiiocu).    Slilp[«rii'  aoil  Impoitcrt>'  Dircclory  dud  Ruxiniss  Gnidn  (or  IgfHX 
D,  Jtc^  Clonlcn  and  Goloh,  ItjQO :  largs  8vo.,  pp.  571,  uupe  Bud  lIlualratioDS. 

Willi  tliis  edition  i«  prwK'nUii  n  Mniphlel  ontiilod  "*  Eady  8tnig;lc»  of  Ihc 
A(at»liui  Pnsii,*  by  Jninfii  Itonwick,  F.ti.o.ik. 

Oilea,  Ernut.— Anslnilia  Tn  ic»  Tra*«re«d.  Tlie  Ruuiatce  of  Explorotinit,  tx-liiK  a 
Nwrailve  wwpiicii  from  tlio  Joumnl*  of  firo  Kiploriug  Expcdiiiooa  into  and 
through  Ccntisl  South  Aastraiin,  tuJ  Wckti'm  Auslr^la,  from  1871  to  18TG. 
London,  Su&imdii  Low  &  Co.,  18Uil;  2  to!*.;  vol.  i.,  pp.  lix.  and  320;  vol  il, 
pfL  X.  and  383.    Price  30a.    [Prcmntod  by  tho  Antiior.] 

Mr,  OiJM,  who  tMfiivfid  the  Oold  Mnlai  of  the  B.G.S.  in  1880,  U  known  u 
one  of  tba  inont  indnfaiiRnbli^  ni»i  tiiccnslul  of  Aimtmlinn  r^xplrjrrni.  Ilia  Gnl 
Jouroey  ncnwi  the  contiiivu',  frum  Suiilh  Auitralia  to  Wraicrii  Aii*trntia,  wu 
doocibeil  in  the  'Journal  II. U.S. '  for  IttTtl.  IliN  niimcroiiK  nibcr  joiimprs  hare 
brto  refeirtd  lo  in  Iho  '  l'roc*i)iliiig» '  Irom  time  to  i  Una.  OlTicinl  rccnni*  of  Mr. 
CiIo'n  enteipriiKB  Imro  >Isu  bi«u  issuvd,  bill,  likv  tiiuat  uQicial  mcuriU,  they  are 
knowu  to  oiily  a  toy.  Mr.  QiloH  bas  tlicretum  duuo  wbU  to  oullout  tlitt  records 
«J  Uteiptdldons  Into  on«  work,  wliicii  it  wdlpnuicd  and  woll  rkiniiBbi.-d  with 
inapaud illuslrotioinfL  Thoanlbor  bM,  niomo'cr,  Inkcn  advunlnge  of tli« opine. 
tunity  to  complctn  bii  narrntivr*  by  Bllini;  in  dclulx  that  bnvo  not  hilbtrto 
been  publiRbod.  In  on  Intcodiiclioii,  Mr.  O ilea  gives  a  nkelcb  of  AuilnUiau 
eiploratioua  up  lo  Ibe  elate  i(  llie  eipoditiona  oundiicted  by  hiiniielf. 

Hia  litit  exicdilion.  iu  lHVi.  covered  tix'  legiuu  tu  the  west  nnd  norlh-weal 
of  Cbainbvn'H  rillar,  from  the  Ebrenbcrg  Muuutuiiia  auutb  lo  Lake  Aui«>1«u«. 
During  tbe  second  expditioD,  1873-4,  Mr.  Gili^  c)ipti»c-d  the  Muo^nki'U 
ntitg(?j>,  and  much  di  ihc  coiiniiy  to  ibo  aouth  a!  Uik«  Atnsdeiu,  Including  tbo 
IVlcniinnn,  Ti>inkin«iin,  nnd  llnivliniuin  TUDgt.,  the  iixpcdilion  [cacldng  ax  fit 
aa  125"  iff  K.  Itinj;.,  nt  two  (miou  about  IfO  milm  liimMit.  After  n  ]'n:- 
liminary  aurvey  of  Ibo  (Mnal  rogwn  beiwuen  Kowlcr'a  [!ny  and  ICucIa,  Mr.  Gdt* 
atatted  on  hi*  ttirJ  eipcdition  from  Kowlcr'ii  Buy,  iu  March  1B75,  and  by 
Tooldeh  proceeded  enatward,  skiilin^  thu  north  cud  uf  L:ike  'IVrreiiB,  Iu  Sir 
Thomas  Blder'a  station  at  Itcliiuia,  his  piir|)u8«  licing  to  orgnniM  hi8  Rrrat 
flXpaditlon  acruBS  Wvetcrra  AimTraba  to  I'oiih.  'I'hia  cxjjelilion  ntarlcd  fioni 
BwtaDa  on  May  0th,  187&,  nnd  procevding  Fouthwarda  to  Port  Aiiguslo,  at  the 
hn4  of  Spencer  Uulf,  struck  a  oortb-wenlerly  direction  to  Iho  30ih  {tirnllcl  nf 
K,  laUtuile.  At  about  132°  K.  lung.,  'i'luikcus  intl  Voung  atruok  norib  to 
btrond  28°  B.  int.,  returning  with  the  uaual  talu  uf  icrub  and  doMrt.  'I'he 
anflerini^  of  llie  pnrly  as  they  passed  thruugh  ibi<  Grout  Ticluria  Diiiert  aru 
graphically  dcucribt'd  by  Mr.  Gilon,  and  bis  minutu  rvcords  of  thi;  wrvtchvl 
nature  of  ibo  couutry  iiaatsud  through  are  of  K'vat  geogiaptiicul  and  ecui'i'iuicul 
teIho.  Perth  wiis  rtachdl  in  Novimbor.  Mr.  Giles  ntnrtcd  a;;ftin  In  Jminnry 
18T6,  (o  make  his  way  hnck  to  Ucltann.  1'liia  time  ho  Hlrnck  ahnrply  north- 
eut  to  about  24°  S.  lat^  and  made  towaida  Idko  Amndcux;  thence  auuth^vasi, 
[ATlly  over  the  old  ground,  to   Belunn,  u'hish  wui   rcacbed   iu  six  iiiontbn. 
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tlUKmilU,aoraros  the unturu  of  thu  country  lUBiuid  through  is  ooDcerD«d|bdlig 
much  tlie  same  na  they  were  fouud  to  bv  fnrtlivc  Mutli. 

I'liiis,  it  14  evidoDl  tiial  Mr,  GLIeshaaeovureil  hu  eitvuslvo  area  iahi«  tnivclK 
in  Angtralin,  and  oponod  xtp  much  d«w  ground.  Hla  mntribiitJoiui  to  tlie 
gGogntphy  of  tbe  continent  are  of  Eolid  vnlufi  t(n  in,  howovor,  it  muiit  be  wiid, 
Gomcvfhat  too  difTuse  in  teilmg  the  story  of  hig  work. 

Lnmlioltz,  Carl. — Among  Cannibals;  An  Accotmt  of  Four  Yews'  TrareU  la 
Aonnilin,  and  of  Cunip  Life  with  the  Ahotiginea  of  Quecniitand.  Loadou,  Jolu 
Murray,  1889 ;  Sto.,  ]jp-  **■  ""J  305.     Price  24i, 

Ut.  Lumhultz  Ib  first  of  all  a  nEtumti«t,  and  his  book  belong!  to  the  same 
olUB  B9  tboBe  ut  &rr.  A.  1!.  W«UacQ,  Mr.  Bate,  and  Hr.  Moseley.  He  went 
out  to  Au«tralia  In  1880,  partly  at  llio  ennonse  of  the  University  of  CliriBtiiiniii, 
with  the  objrct  of  making  collectinna  for  the  xoologicai  and  zoolomicnl  miiwumK 
of  (ho  Univen>it,v,  ntid  of  ingtituling  rescanhes  into  the  ciisiomB  snd  anthropo- 
logy of  the  littlc-kuown  nalivo  tribes  which  inhnint  that  continent.  Mr. 
Luinhditx's  journeys  in  Aintrniia  laaU'd  (or  fonr  yoiirs,  After  Biieiiiiiiig  Bome 
titnc  in  Houtli  Au-itralia,  Victuiin,  and  N.  S.  Wales,  he  went  on  in  IHi^l  to  llie 
station  of  Gnu^ooicre  in  Western  Quoeugland,  From  Ijtnee  ho  tu.'L'ie  his  flr*t 
eiti-usivo  journey  of  800  mik-a  into  tbe  interior  as  f*r  as  the  Diamantina  rircr. 
Tbe  narrative  of  this  jooraey,  and  of  hia  aubsoqucnt  slay  in  the  Mncluy 
district,  occupies  comparatively  little  apace,  tliongii  his  observations  on  this 
natnrni  history  and  the  pcojile  are  of  interest.  Mr.  I.umholts;  devotvs  mott  of 
hi*  book  to  a  dctniled  account  of  hia  wnndcriogs  in  tho  redon  inland  from 
Hockiogliam  Bay,  in  the  valley  of  the  Herbert  river,  and  inlsud  in  the  Valley  of 
tlie  Lagoons.  Here  Mr.  Lumbohz  was  in  a  comparatively  new  region.  He 
made  friends  with  tlie  nalivet,  and  lived  aa  one  of  themeelres.  Tlio  riaka  were 
great,  but  in  this  way  bo  auoeeededinTOllcoliDganani'inint  of  valuable  infiirma- 
tion  aa  to  tbe  character  and  bai>its  of  the  nalives  wtiicli  would  otlicrwlsc  have 
been  unattainable-  He  saw  very  clear  evidences  of  cannibalism  among  the 
natives.  U\s  iiatuial  hialory  coUectious  wore  abundant,  and  iminy  of  them  of 
great  acientiflc  interest.  Among  other  things  he  diacovored  four  new  mammals, 
including  the  tree  kii.ap;aFOo(Dc7idrohgm  !um.hnlt:ii)  aad  three  opoMums.  His 
gcograpliical  observations  are  also  of  laucit  value,  and  his  ekelchea,  in  the 
Appendix,  of  the  Gpology,  Flora,  and  Fauna  of  Auatralia,  will  be  tLSofol  for 
relurence.  The  book  abuiiiida  with  points  of  iuterrst  in  various  dep^rtmenta  of 
science,  and  is  full  of  suijiiustion.  Naturally  ho  was  much  intereatcd  in  the 
people  among  whom  be  sojourned  so  long,  aud  hia  rcinarka  on  tlie  googmiiliical 
causes  of  the  liackward  Etale  of  tho  Australian  nallvcs deserve  attention.  Tliera 
are  numerous  eictllL-nt  illustrationa,  and  two  maps. 

Hew  Guiaea. — Further  Correspondence  respecting  New  Gninea.  (to  continuation 
of  [C— 4584]  Attguat  1885.)  [a— 5883.]  London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoodc, 
tS60 ;  folio,  pp.  xii.  and  330,  maps.    Prioo  4s.  iil. 

Thia  volume  contains  amonj  other  things  the  following  documcnta  of  peo- 
prapiiical  inltrcst : — Rejtort  on  British  New  Guinea,  from  data  and  noil's  by  the 
tale  Sir  Peter  Soratchiey,  by  G.  Seymour  Fort;  Jloport  of  a  visit  to  the  coaat 
of  New  Guinea  west  of  tho  Fty  River  (by  John  Douglaa);  Reporta  from 
Mr.  Hugh  Milman  and  Mr.  R,  V.  Cholmondeley  of  a  visit  to  the  Fly  River ; 
Reports  on  tbe  survey  of  the  QranTitIo  township  lands,  by  Mr.  CuthlxTtson ; 
Rejxirt  by  Mr.  Strode  Hall  on  an  eiploring  expedition  to  the  Malcasaor  Itivor; 
Roports  of  visits  to  certain  islauds  of  tho  D'Entrecaatesui  group  and  of  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago,  hy  Sir  William  Mncgregor.  includins  Itossel.  St. 
ASgnan's.  Joanaet,  Normanby,  Fergoaon,  Goodeoougli,  Qoulvaiu,  and  Welle 
lalands,  &c 

'  Despatch  reporting  Tonr  of  Inapocticin  mads  by  His  Hi:tnour  Ibe  Admlnis- 

trnlor  of  British  New  Guinea,  extending  from  Manu  Uanu  on  the  coast  of  the 
Possession  to  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  in  the  Interior.    1889  :  folio,  pp.  12. 

The  chief  points  in  connection  with  Sir  William  Mnogrtgor'a  expedition 
hare  already  Vi'en  notrd  in  the  *  rroccoiilnE:?.' 
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[Vew  South  Wales.]— Itcsults  or  Rain,  nWn,  and  Evaporation  Obwrrationa  made 
in  New  South  Wales,  during  1888 :  H.  0.  Ruasell,  ii.a.,  F.B.a.,  Goveniment 
Astrouomer  for  New  South  Wales.  SyduRy,  Cliarlea  Potter,  1889 :  Sto.,  pp.  144, 
map  and  digrams.    [Price  3*.  6J.] 

OCEANIA. 

Woodford,  Charles  XorriB.— A  Naturalist  among  Cbe  Head-huntcra ;  being  as 
account  of  three  Tisits  to  the  Solomon  IsUiids  in  tbo  years  1884, 1887,  and  1868. 
London,  0.  Philip  &  Son,  1890 :  Sva,  pp.  xii.  and  249.  Price  8*.  6d.  [Presented 
by  the  Author.] 

Mr.  Woodford's  Dame  must  be  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the 'Proceedings.' 
He  baa  on  two  occasions  given  the  results  of  hia  explorations  in  tbe  Solomon 
Islands  ('  Proc.  It.Q.8.,'  188B,  p.  361),  the  last  occasion  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  information  contained  in  tlieee  papers  is  embodied  in  thia  volume.  Bat 
Mr.  Woodford  has  added  much  more  concerning  his  own  work  in  the  islands, 
and  has  inti»luced  a  very  nsefal  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  islands  before 
his  visits.  Ue  lielongs  t«  the  best  type  of  naturalist  explorers.  He  lived  on 
good  terms  with  the  natives,  and  was  able  to  study  their  ways  and  Isarn  tbeir 
folk-lore.  The  book,  tbercfore,  abounds  with  ethnological  information,  while, 
as  might  be  expected,  natnral  bistory  occupies  a  prominent  place.  One  of 
tbe  moat  important  features  of  tbe  book  is  its  weoltb  of  il lustrations,  all  care- 
fully reproduced  from  excellent  photographs.  There  are  two  maps,  one  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  and  another  of  the  Soutb-westem  Pacific  Tbe  book  abounds 
with  incidents  of  travel  and  of  Mr.  Woodford's  intercotirse  with  tbe  natives,  all 
of  tbe  most  inslructive  character.  His  remarks  on  the  labour  question 
deserve  attention.  In  tbe  appendices  there  are  vocabulariea  of  five  languages, 
with  remarks  upon  die  same,  and  an  interesting  paper  on  the  migraUons  of  tbe 
Polynesian  race, 

OEKEHAL. 
Beunt,  Walter.— Captain  Cook.    London,  Maomillan  &  Co.,  1890 :  8vo.,  pp.  vi. 
and  191.    Price  2i.  6d.    [Presented  by  the  Pnbliabera.]  I 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Beaant  has  written  a  most  readable 
volume  on  tbo  story  of  Captain  Cook's  life.  He  has  given  special  care  to  the 
details  of  Cook's  youth,  and  reproduces  tvith  graphic  effect  incidents  which  may 
bave  happened.  On  the  whole,  the  main  points  of  Cook's  great  career  are  well 
brought  out.  The  volume  forms  one  in  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  "  Men  of  Action  " 
series. 

[Brown,  Sobert.] — Our  Earth  and  ita  Story ;  a  Popular  Treatise  on  Physical 
Geography.  Edited  by  Robert  Brown,  pii.d.,  F.L.S.  [Vol,  III.]  London,  &a, 
Cassell  &  Co.,  1889 :  4ta,  pp.  vii.  and  376.  Price  9a.  [Presented  by  tbe 
Publisbers.] 

Tbe  previous  volumes  of  this  work  were  noticed  in  tlie  '  FroceadingB '  for 
1888  at  J).  318,  and  1889  at  p.  320.  Tbe  present  volume,  completii^  the 
work,  mainly  dcnls  with  the  geographical  dlstrioution  of  aninsals,  and  of  man; 
it  also  treats  in  detail  of  the  physics  of  the  sea,  including  its  depth,  character  of 
the  bottom,  colour,  saltness,  temperature,  waves  and  currents,  &c. ;  tbe  subject 
of  tbo  distribution  of  climate  is  also  largely  discussed.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
tbrougboat  with  coloured  plains,  maps,  and  woodcuts,  and  contains  a  geikeral 
index.  'J'he  whole  work  is  a  good  popular  treatise  on  tbe  pbenomena  of  tho 
globe. 

Wdsshucb.  Fiinfter  Theil,  Secbster  Theil,  Siebenter  Tbdl,  Berlin,  1889 ;  imp. 
8vo.,  pp.  (Part  V.)  xii.  and  95 ;  (Part  VI.)  vi.  and  106  j  (Part  VH.)  vi.  and  84, 
map. 

These  Farts  deal  with  Samoa,  and  with  Qerman  interests  in  East  Africa, 

and  in  the  Niger  region. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

{By  J.  G0LB3,  Map  Curator  B.o.3.) 

THE  WOELD. 

^e  World- — TerteilnDg  dea  Arealea  dei  Contmeate  imch  Zonea  glcichea  EiUteO' 
abaUsdeB.  Ealworfen  uad  gezeicbnet  voa  Dr.  Carl  E.  M.  Ilohrbacb.  Peter- 
mann's  '  Qeographische  MitteilungeD,'  Jahrgang  1890,  Tafel  6.  Juatna  Pertbea, 
Gotha.    (iJufau.) 

ABCTIC  BEGIONS. 

Spitzber^en- — Ost-Spitebergen  uad  die  E5aig  Earl'a  Inscla,  geieicbuet  von  Dr. 
Willj  Ktikentbal,  Mercator'e  Projectioa,  Ceotra!  Scale  li  1,000,000,  or  13-6 
geographical  milea  to  an  inch,  Patermann'ii  'Qeographische  Hitteilungen,' 
Jahrgaag  1890,  Tafel  5,    JuatoB  Perthes,  Qotba.    (Du^au.) 

ECEOPB. 

Alpen. — Gcoli^ische  t^betaicbtskarte  der  ,  entworfea  Ton   Dr.  Fraoi  Nod 

( topograph isc he  Grandlage:  V.  tod  Haardt'a  tTbersichtakarte  der  Alpeo).  Wien 
1890.  Auageliihrt  in  Ed.  HoIwI'h  geographischein  Institute  in  Wien,  Scale 
1  : 1,000,000,  or  13-6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     2  aheeta.     (Dutou.) 

This  map  is  baaed  on  the  snrvef  a  of  the  Imperial  Geological  Society  of 
Vienna,  the  Royal  Hungarian  Geological  Society  of  Buda-PcBth,  the  Royal 
Bavarian  Mining  Society,  the  Geological  Commisaion  of  the  Swiss  Phyaical 
Science  Society,  the  Geolof^cal  Society  of  France,  and  the  School  of  Mines  of 
Paris ;  in  addition  to  which  tbe  researches  of  many  diatinguiahed  geologiBta 
have  been  used  in  its  compilation.  The  ahoTe  will  show  that  the  beat  aTaiUble 
material  has  been  used  in  the  conatruction  of  this  map';  the  geolt^ical  coloor- 
iog  is  remarkably  good,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  containing 
explanatoiy  letterpress. 

Enropfl' — Carte  ap&iaJe  dea  chemioa  de  fer  de  I' ,  public  d'apria  lea  docu- 
ments afSciela  de  la  libraire  Chaix.  Scale  1  :2,400,000,  or  32*8  gec^aphlcal 
miles  to  an  inch.     Psria,  Chaix.     i  eheela.     (Dulau.) 

FrensBen. — Geologische  Kar(e  der  Provinz  ,  Scale  1:100,000,  or  1-3  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  incli.  Sect.  22,  Wormditt.  Berlin,  Schropp.  Price  3i. 
iDulau.) 

OBDNANOE  BTTBYBT  MAPS. 
PnbUcnUoaa  lanted  during  iha  PKnth  of  Ftbrnu;  IBM. 

Eiraun)  UD  Walu:  Shropslllre;  »9a,E.,li.    Wiltshire  :«■  S^  ID.  >*.  U.  «d.  ticli. 
SS-lnob—Puljli  lUpii— 

EnQLAm  uiD  Wub:  Anrlssey:  XXV.  4,  s>.  CuiUgmnahlre :  XVIII.  e  ind  la  (u  ana 
■beM),ti.;  XX.  3,«i.rx7.  t.3>.(  XI.  10.  13,  H,  u.  euE{  IXIV.  1.  ii.i  XXIV.  3,  S.ii.  It,  It, 
IS,  XXIX.  IB,XXX.  II.  XXXVU.  (.IlXVili.  S,I1,  is.  It.li.eKii,    Corm&rtheiiahire :  [V. 

le. XII.  s,  tx,  XIII.  li,  XII.  15,  xiri.  i.  a, «.  Mchi  ixTiii,  *. ai. i  xxviii.  s.  lo.  n.  li. ixix. 

I,  XXXVL  3,  «,  I,  8,  II.  11, 1.111. 3,  It.  auh.  Camarvonahlre '  V.  i.  i.  VII.  s,  XI.  IB,  Xlll. 
*.  XIV.  1.  11, 13,  M.  Mch  1  XIV.  II.  3t.  1  XV.  4.  M. ;  XVII.  fi.  IVllL  4,  XIX.  13,  XliV.  B.  11,  13 
ud  It  <u  one  >b«a  4t.  ucli  i  XXZ-J.M.:  XXX.  10,41.  Cornwall;  LXXXII,  10, 11.4i.  udii 
]4.B».j  LXIIVll,  1,  ^  S.  la.  It.  IS.  LXXIIX.  a,  41.  wb.  DeTonaUre:  1, 13,  IV.  T,  I.  4i. 
neb  :  Vll,  9,  ID,  XI.  10,  14,  IS.  3i.  ach ;  XIII.  i.  s.  li.  Each  ;  XV.  s,  XVI  l  iiid  (  (u  una  (beet), 
I.  IQ.  14,  IS,  31.  sufai  IIII.  I.  ID.  It.  13.  XIIll.  II,  11.13,41,  Hch  1  XXIU.  II.  3).;  XXIII.  IS. 
■XXIV.  3,7.13.11.  each;  IXIV.  11,  a«,  i  X\V.  I.  U.  IS.  16.  XXI V.  a.  3,  XXXVL  i.  11.  XIXVII. 
in,  XLIV.  1,10,  11,  XLV.  1.  a.  II.  eicb ;  XLV.S.Si. ;  XLV.  8.  «.  lO.  Il,  U  13,16.  XLVl.I.  XLVIIL 
4.  *,  e,  II.  IS. LVIIL  V LIX.  i,  LXVll.  6,  LXVIII.  T.U.etcii:  IXS. 4,  u. :  LXX.  1.  ii,  LXXIL  «. 
ID,  14.  IS,  LXXX.  3,  ti.  udi;  LXXK.  1.  a.  Si.  uchi  LXXII.  lo,  LXXXII.  T.  il,  4i.  tuh; 
LXXXIIl.  3,  tf.I  LXXXIII.  10.  LXXXIV.  «.  4I.  uch  ;  LIXIIV.  1,  Si.;  XUII.  B,  10.  11,  ia.41. 
•Kb ;  XCII.  13,  XClll.  3. 31.  (idi ;  XCIIL  t.  Si. ;  XUIIL  It.  13.  u.  <*cb ;  XCIV.  1,  Ei. ;  XCV.  1.  X 

UlL  1.  4f.  »Cbi  CIL4.U.  ;  CII.  S,  «,  I.  10.  12.  13.  14.  IS.  CIII.  I,  CX.  1.  t.  S.  S.  B.  13,  CXVI.  I,  S 

41.  evli;CXVI.  «.Si.i  CXVI.  11,  4i.;  CXXVIII.  13.  (i.  Doraetahlre  :  XVUL  is.  XXVil.  B, 
IS.  XXXVIII.  1.14,  XUIl.  11.  IS.  ILIV.  11,  4i.ucb:  XlTv.  13,SI.  ;  L.  fl,LI.  s,  4i.™:lL  tln- 
ooluaUra:  xxli.  3,  CVI.>,4i.ucta.   Serlouethatilre:  XV.  s.ii.   PambiokeaUre : 
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iiL  14, »,  vn.  1,  t,  II,  Ttti.  II.  stL  11,  It,  iitr. «,  M  Mch  i  sm.  *.  ivni.  i  ti.  hcIi  ■  xvm. 
laiii,  iik.i.9.xiu'.  3.«,ii.iMt,  sivit.  i«,  XXVIII,  I).  II.  XXX.  I.  ibl>,  i3*uiit(M 

dlln:  ifXUII.  4.  K.1  XIXIV.  II.  11,  <•.  Bih;  XUV.  10.  XLV[.  I.  Il  whi  XLVI.  I.  ii  ■ 
XCtl.  n.  IXStjvM;  ILVL  l«.  41;  I.Vl.  I.  ). u. rach i  i.VI,  1,11,  1  I, VI  II.Xi.  1  I.VII.  I.  4(.; 


LVII,  (.»  I  LVll,  *,  U  1  LVIi.'.li.)  LVii,  K^.t'ttcb:  LVILiu.xi.i  I.VII.  i3,i(.  11.  LXVIL 

•  ■Dd  lS(Mau»i«i).LIVI[.  m.  u.aicUi  L.\I.  II.  LXXVIIL  :.  tt-riili.    8t»ffordaliin : 

I.XIII.}.  III.  M.   W«nrlalutUi«- xiiM,iu  td, 


Tom  Pla&B— lO-ftnlicala.-— 

i:>dLU]>  iJi>  Wiiui  OulWonI  (TutWiln),  0"XXXTV.  7,  l^  14,  11,11.  Ml  J1 1  CCXXIlt',  11. 1, 
%  k.    l^ilflnM  li  nnir  ompl-u  In  >  iliAtii.  Ij.  til  luti,    Ld^  rljinuiblR;^  CU.  3.  n.  :%  B I 

ai.7.  I.  1.1.  t.«.I.\lL     UlKtlUlKi'a>iuidch.'ln  llllMMfclhMHcb. 

AFIUCA. 

Abeiiilliea- — Ktlturionou  ton .    Kntworrea  uml  giawicliccl  von  Dr.  K.  Dore. 

SobU  l-.CifiWflOO,  or  GG-C  nenKraphicnl  biiIm  to  an  IqcIi.  Putermium's  ■G«o> 
gnfUaohe  Miil«iliiug«ii,'  Ei^osuoipilieri  No.  !>',  Ta.t.  1.  Juitiis  FertliM^ 
GulU.  1890.     (Ou/au.) 

Witiirat«r«raadt  Gold  Fieldi.— Troye'*  Hap  of  tlio .     With  tho  IntMl 

iarormaiiou.  Puliluhnl  liy  UcndcUmhn  ft  tioott,  SUndord  Office,  JuhaunMbuiy, 
fU.lt..  Jannnry  1880.  Scale  1 :  Sl.SSO,  or  1*25  gtogmphioal  niiW  to  m  inch. 
With  a  Qiwlogioni  Ikction  from  Pretoria  tbrouisb  JoluuinrstmrK  to  liooJepoort 
Sootli  of  Klip  Itirrr,  over  &0  Diilra.  by  Jones  Dcia,  li^9. 

Tbi»  map  rxhibilR  the  pTx>mDt  >Ial«  of  tLa  ckima  on  the  Wittvatcraranilt 
QoU  yielilR.  It  nlim  conUiinx  notra  on  the  cxleot  of  tlie  cUlms  of  the  mititng 
wmpaniH,  nucilicr  o(  (tnni|n  in  ivork  or  oo  onfor,  capital  inTMtoti,  rdlI  the 
amount  of  rritvrvK.  Al  thu  foutoTthc  innp  in  given  a  KnolcRiol  hocUoq  from 
Preloria  tlirough  Juliaauwhurg  lo  Roodejxiort  utaih  of  Klip  ilivor. 

AUEBICA. 

Braxil- — Kxplonfio  doa  Kiea  lUpetininga  e  ParenapnTiema  pelo  Engonhoim  Theo- 
il.itu  F.  Samjuilo.  Itvlatorio  apretentailo  ao  lEltu.  v  Exm.  Sr.  Dr.  PeUro  Vioratq 
ilo  AxoTcilo,  rmidcntu  tia  Pruricicia,  lubra  oi  utudoa  dTixttmilo*  cm  l^iSOfjor 
oriicm  do  lllui,  D  Eiui.  8r.  Coiuwlhciro  Juflo  Alfr«do  Oorrta  do  Oliroim,  rotdo 
Plciiidonlc  da  PruviDcia,  Pelos  EugenLeirua  Theodoro  Feruaudes  Sampaio  1' 
Ajudanlo,  Franr.iiuxi  dn  Panla  Oliveim  Gcologo.  J.  F.  Waahington  dc  AKOiar, 
Conductor.    Itio  do  Janeiro,  ImpreDsa  Naclonal,  1889. 

The  ttaalU  of  this  mrvpy  are  coDlaJncd  oti  twtinty-Qvo  ma|)a  dniwu  uti  Iqo 
natural  scale  of  1 :  50,000.  Th«e  is  al«i>  a  ([rnernl  ninp  of  Ibo  rivers  llii[wtl- 
alugaand  Paranapaocma  on  the  Kaloof  1  :  l,00Ci,00O,aiM  a  longltiidinal  s^tltm 
on  the  vertical  acalo  of  1:12,500,  with  a  honitontU  acala  of  Ittf.MVX^. 
Tho  NOiindinHs  arc  givnn  iu  metric  ;  on  aoina  *hecta  the  general  dcplii  of  tho 
mction  ii  indicated  in  a  aolv,  iu  uthi3«  it  ii  );ivcn  in  ligiirae  on  the  rircr,  but  in 
■omv  srcIiuuB  thry  are  cuttrvly  omitted ;  mid  tliix  Is  explained  in  uut«i  in  which 
il  is  Binlcd  that,  owiiiit  to  natural  dilKcultle",  8iich  as  rapids.  It  was  foui.d 
impo»»iMe  to  measure  llic  depth  o(  the  wnler,  ThroUEhoul  tho  sorvi-y,  planR  of 
nplda  and  falls  arr  given  im  insot  mapi,  on  an  ciilnrRcd  acnlc,  together  with 
MCtionsof  tho  rivrrand  it  aflluenta.  ThoHurvcy  allows  ttiat  the  only  portion  of 
tho  Paraiiapaninna  navigable  for  canoi'ti  ul'  suQiuii-nt  aizo  to  carry  canjo  is  from 
its  junction  with  tho  Parana  to  Anhtin>as,  a  distance  of  IGO  goOffTSpEtcal  niiies. 
AboTu  tliiB  point,  nlllioogli  the  deiprsl  channel  in  indicated  by  dottod  liaca,  the 
river  Is  to  lull  o(  sandbanks  and  rapidi,  tiiat  it  is  i(ijil«  useless  for  tho  purprMfS 
of  tiavlciilioD.  Obevrvationn  for  latitude  apjxar  to  have  been  taken  at  eight 
poiDta.bnt  tho  longitude  of  only  onoof  tbcac  has  bocn  Cxod. 

The  ri'port  which  oecotu|«iutes  tbif  iiin[«  toufains  a  history  df  the  oporations 
of  the  survey  irnrty  under  tile  coininsiid  of  Si'uhor  Ssmjiaio.  Lvavlnst  (lie  city 
of  Sio  Paulo  on  lllL  April,  18»ti,  they  travoliod  vifi  Ilaenclava  and  Taluhy 
to  Ittipetiuingn,  a  pLico  about  Ihrro  geographical  miU'ii  rr<:ini  the  river  of  tho 
nme  name.    ilaviDg  constructed  whom  ud  GBt-bottomed  Uwb^  the  i^ny 
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were  readf  to  commence  work  on  Uay  14tb,  but,  owing  to  the  conntry  people 
being  afraid  or  the  rapids,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaiotiig  the 
tervicee  of  a  aufficient  number  of  canoemeD,  and  thus  seTeral  days  irere  lost, 
and  it  was  not  until  Hay  22ai  that  the  expedition  made  a  fur  start.  The 
dsEcent  or  the  lireT  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  until  SSo  SebasUSo 
was  reached,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  from  their  starling-point,  from 
which  place  the  navigation  was  comparatively  easy,  and  on  August  6th  the 
party  reached  the  Parana,  having  explored  the  Paraoapanema  from  the  vicinity 
of  itB  Murce  to  ita  moutb.  After  a  rest  of  three  days  the  return  journey  was 
commenced,which  waamadeby  riveras  &r  as  the  small  settlemeatof  Anhumas, 
where  they  left  their  canoes  and  travelled  overland  to  Bolucatu,  and  finally 
ariived  at  Kio  Janeiro  on  September  2Tth  ;  theexploration  having  occupied  rather 
more  than  four  months. 

The  report  cootains  valuable  information  as  to  the  topographical  featores 
of  the  country  traversed,  and  an  enlaced  edition  of  it  is  promised,  in  which 
Senhor  Sampado  Intends  to  embody  additional  information  with  regard  to  the 
agricultural  capacity  of  the  river  valley,  the  products  of  tha  soil,  and  me  possible 
means  of  communication  between  the  S3o  Paulo  centres  of  trade,  and  the  lands 
in  the  valley  of  the  hver  Par^uay.  The  report  is  also  to  contain  Infonnation 
concerning  the  various  tribes  of  Indiaua  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
vocabulary  of  nearly  400  words  and  phrases,  in  the  Cayua  language,  which  his 
been  compiled  by  Senhor  Sampaio  dni-ing  the  exploration. 

CHABT8. 

Admiralty.'-'Charts  and  Flans    published   by  the  Hydrographio    Department, 
Admiralty,  in  January  and  Febmary  1890. 

No.  iDChM. 

1267        m       =        1*0        England,  aonth  coast: — Approaches   to  Plymouth, 

2).6d. 
1352         m        =  4'3         France,  north  coast: — Dunkerque  road,  2».  Gd. 

ids        m       =        6*0        Frvnoe,  north  ooast ; — Cape  D'Alprech  to  Ambleteuse, 

iBcluding  Bonlt^e,  2«.  6d. 
181        m       =        4-8        Sidly,  east  coast ; — Port  Ai^usta,  3«. 
1367        m       =         3  0        Mediterranean,  (Jreece: — Coriath  bay  and  isthmus, 

2$.ed. 
234        m       =        5'9        Mediterranean,  Suez  canal : — Port  Said,  1«.  6d. 
1246        m       =        0*9        Koith  America,  east  coast: — Machias  Seal  island  to 

Goldaborough  bay,  2».  W, 
1274        tn       =        O'l        Gulf  of  Mexico; — Tortugaa  cays  to  cape  San  Bias, 

2fc6A 
/™       "        5-(i\     South  America,  west  coast:— Port  Bermejo,  Caracas 
"'^•^      Im       =        20  (        river,  U6rf. 

1236        m       =        0-8        Persian  Gulf:— Month  of  the  Euphrates,  Shart  al 

Arab  and  Bahroishir  river,  2». 
(m       =        5*0)    Malay  peninsula,  east  coast :— Entrance  to  Kuantan 
^^^      {m       =        4-0  J        river.    Entrance  to  Pabang  river,    li. 
1124        m       =        0'&        China,  east  coast : — Southern  approach  to  the  Yang- 

tee-kiang,  Video  to  cape  Yang-tse  (plan,  Bonbam 
strait),  2s.  Gd. 
1CG9        m       =        6-0        Australia,  east  coast :— Port  Jackson,  3i.  6<J. 

=        4'0  1     South  PaciGc: — Tonga  or  Friendly  islands:  Nukua- 
Im       =        1*0}        lofa  anchorage.    £ua  island.    2i.  dd. 

2353 Cape  Sidmouth  to  cape  Gronville :— Plan  added.  Night 

island  anchorage. 

(J.  D.  Poller,  Agent.) 
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CHARra  CANCELLED. 

Mo.  CJDMlleJ  by  Ko. 

438  Bonlogae      New  plan.  Cape  D'Alprech  to  Am- 

blsteaee,  including  Boulogae     ..  438 

181  Fort  AnguBta     New  plan,  Port  Augusta       ..      „  191 

234  Port  Said     New  plan,  Pott  Said      234 

2709  FUaofCitracaa  river  on  this  sheet  New  plan,  Caracas  river  on    ..      ..  1393 

2041  Plan  of  PahaDgriveron  this  chart  New  plan,  Pahang  river  on    ..  1394 

1060  Port  Jackson      New  pUn,  Port  Jackson        ..      ..  1069 

19C9  Cbnsan  arcbipeiago,  norlh  sheet. 

CHAETS  THAT  HATE  BECEIVED  IMPOBTANT  C0EBECTI0N8. 

No.  1346.  England,  west  coast:— Firth  of  Bolwnf.  1610.  EngUnd,  east  coast: — 
North  Foreland  to  Orrordnesg.  3114.  Baltic  entrance :— The  EattegaL  2116. 
Baltic  entrance: — Great  and  Little  Belts,  2117.  Baltic,  Oermany :— Kiel  hay. 
160.  Italy,  west  coast: — Civita  Yeochia  to  Policastro.  3401.  North  America, 
enst  coast : — Approaches  to  New  Tork.  2818.  North  America,  east  coast : — 
Hampton  reads  and  Elizabeth  river.  2431.  North  America,  west  coast ; — Fort 
Simpson  loCroBSKoand.  40.  India,  weatcoaat  :—Kar<chi  harbour.  2062.  China, 
Bouthcoast:— Tong-Eingguir.  2388.  RusaianTartaiyi— Sea  of  Okhotsk.  1125. 
Anstralia,  east  coast : — Port  Newry.  2124.  New  Guinea,  south  coast : — BramUe 
haven  to  Rosel  island.  1079.  Tasmania. 
(J.  D.  PotUr,  Agent,) 

Saniah  Charts.— Nr.  149,  Farvandet  Sydfor  Fyn.  1889.  Retlet  til  1890.— 
No.  150,  Nordsoen.  Horns  Rev.  med  Omgivelser.  1890.— No.  151,  Kattegat. 
Isefjord.  1:20,000.  1890.— No.  152,  UBtera6eo.  Gronsnnd.  1890.  Udgivet 
af  dut  kongelige  Eiikaart-Arcbiv,  Kjobenhavn.    (Dulitu.) 

TTnited  Statea  Charts.— No.  1186,  Harbour  of  San  Jnan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown. 

From  a  Survey  ia  1888  by  Ensign  W,  J.  Maxwell,  U.S.N.,  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Construction  Company.  Price  la.  Id.— Klot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Uarch  1890.  Pablished  at  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.    Henry  F.  Hcking,  Captain  U.S.N.,  Hydic^rapher. 

ATLABE8. 

Bartholomew,  John,  F.B.0.8-— The  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World,  by  John  Bar- 
tholomew, F.B.a.B.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  With  Index  and  Statistical 
Notes.    London,  John  Walker  &  Co.,  1890. 

The  original  of  this  little  Atlas  was  noticed  in  the  '  Procoedicgs,'  July  1886. 
In  the  prercDt  edition  a  copious  index  has  been  added,  and  the  number  of  maps 
increased  from  fifty-four  to  sixty-three. 

Hachette  et  Cie.— Atlas  de  Ofographie  Modems,  £dit<<  par  Hachette  et  Cie, 
Ouvrage  contenaat  64  cartes  en  coulenr,  accompogn^  d'lm  texts  g^graphiqae, 
statisttque  et  ethnographique,  et  d'ua  grand  nombre  de  cartes  de  detail,  dia- 
grammes,  etc.  Par  F.  Schroder,  F.  Prudent,  et  E.  Anthoine.  Paris,  Librairie 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1890.     10«  Livraison.    Price  lOd.    {Dulau.) 

Sheet  23  ia  a  map  of  the  AuBtro-ilungarian  Empire.  It  is  clearly  drawn, 
and  the  hill-shading  is  eflcctive.  The  explanatory  notes  on  the  back  of  the 
sheet  have  been  written  by  M.  Lfon  Rousset.  Sheet  63  contains  the  West 
India  Islands,  Central  America,  and  South  America  north  of  the  twentieth 
degree  of  south  latitude.  On  the  back  of  the  sheet  M.  D.  Kaltbruner  gives 
some  useful  notes,  and  statistics  with  reference  to  the  populations,  physical 
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features,  producliona,  Ac,  of  Colombii,  Veoezneli,  Guiwia,  Ecuador,  Pern,  and 
Bolivia.  Sbeet  G4  is  a  map  of  the  Boutbem  half  of  South  America,  and  bdng 
drawn  OQ  tbe  same  xcale  aa  the  map  on  sheet  63,  forms  with  it  a  very  coavenient 
map  of  South  America.  The  Qot«H  accoiapanjing  the  mapa  are,  aa  usual, 
illuetraled  by  plans,  maps,  and  diagnnna. 

ScllWfliz. — Topc^rapbischer  Atlas  der ,  im  Masstab  dei  OrigiDal-Atirnahmea 

Dach  dcm  BuDdesgesetzo  vom  16  Dezember  1868,  durch  das  eidg.  lopogr.  BQmn 
gcmUsH  den  Direktionen  vos  Oberst  Siegfried  veifiBentlicbL  Scales  1 :  60,000 
and  1:25,000.  XSXIV.  Lieferung :— No.  202,  Rothenburg;  208,  Woggisj 
247,  Scbanais ;  249,  Bitten  ;  357,  Sties  ;  350,  Taulruz ;  363,  Charmej  ;  488, 
Lausanne;  438bia,Ouohj  ;  464,Vevey;  466,  Bonveret ;  501,  Simplon.— XXXV. 
Lieferung ;— No.  183,  Sureeo;  185,  ButlisholB;  238,  Schwendi;  240,  Santii; 
243,Lachen;  245,  Einsiedeln  ;  324,  Estavayer  j  326,Lully;  369,Hobmatt;  871, 
Trub ;  402,  V&ttis ;  Chfttrl  St.  Benia.     Price  12i.  each  put.    (JDuIau.) 

Stielor's  Hand-Atlai, — Neue  LiGferungs-Amgabe  von  — — ,  95  Kartea  in  Kup- 
ferdruck  nnd  Handkolorit,  berauagegeben  von  Prof.  Br,  Herm.  Berghaua,  Carl 
Yogcl  und  Herm.  Habeoictit.  Encbeint  io  33  Liefenmgea  0^^  ^^  ^  Kartea, 
die  letztc  mit  2  Earlen  und  Titel).  Zwanzigste  (20),  Lieferung.  labalt.  No.  70^ 
Arrika,  Blatt  5  in  1 :  10,000,000,  von  It.  Liiddccke.  No.  72,  Australien,  Ubenicbt 
in  1  :  10,000,000  von  A.  Petennano,  No.  81,  W(»t  Indian,  Blatt  3  in  1 :7,500,090 
von  A.  Pctermann.    Gotha,  Justus  Portlies,  1890.     Price  Is.  M.    [Dulati.') 

Hid  map  of  Soutb  Africa  contained  on  abeet  70  forms  part  of  the  new  largs 
Tnap  of  Africa  which  is  being  publishid  in  the  present  edition  of  this  atlu. 
All  boundaries  and  means  of  communication  are  carefully  laid  down.  It  hu 
been  neceasary,  owing  to  want  of  g)«ce,  to  gire  the  weat  coast  fram  Caps 
Town  to  Nova  Rcdonda  on  an  inset  No.  72  la  an  excellent  man  of  Australia, 
with  insets,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of  Sydney  and  Port  Jackson,  and  Melbourneand 
Port  Phillip.  No.  81  forma  part  of  the  four-sheet  map  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  It  contains  the  Itepublics  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  an 
inset  map  of  the  country  betneen  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  All  of 
these  maps  arc  fine  spccimenB  of  cartograpby. 

PHOTOaKAfHS. 

H'.B. — It  vonld  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Photo- 
graphs which  has  been  eetabliahed  in  the  ICap  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  woold 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Hap  Curator,  by  'Whom  they  will  btt 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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Dcsi^aed  by  Miss  EliDor  HalK. 
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Seanh  and  Trarel  in  the  OtueoMUM. 
By  Douglas  W.  Fsbbfikij>,  ntut.  aac.  B.a.s. 

(BmhI  sI  the  BnalnK  Xeethis,  Febrauy  10th,  1S90.) 
Map,  p.  31!. 

TwEin-T-TWo  jt»n  ago,  in  1868,  with  two  friends — the  late  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hoore,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Comyns  Tucker — I  made  a  four  montlis'  jonmey  in 
the  CancasoB,  in  the  oooise  of  which  we  climhed  for  the  first  time  the 
only  two  peaks  of  the  chain  tliat  were  then  known  to  fame  in  Western 
Earope — Eaabek  and  Elbniz."  Trarel  in  the  mountains  was  at  that 
time  difficnlt,  and  Home  of  the  most  attractive  districts  were  still  unsafe. 
In  1675  Mr.  Craafnrd  Grove  published  his  'Frosty  Caacasns,'  a  very 
lively  and  interesting  account  of  the  first  ascent  of  what  has  since 
proved  to  be  slightly  the  higher  of  the  two  cones  of  Elbruz  and  of  a  tour 
through  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  made  in  the  previous  year  by 
himself,  my  companion  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Horace  Walker,  and  Mr.  F. 
Gardiner,  all  members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Wars  and  rumours  of  war  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until  1886  that 
English  mountaineers  again  looked  eastward  to  the  confines  of  Europe 
and  the  "star-neighbouring  summits"  of  the  Caucasus.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Clinton  Dent,  eince  the  President,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Donkiu,  tho  Hun. 
Secretary  of  the  Alpine  Club,  made  a  short  onslaught  ou  the  siiona 
and  climbed  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Central  Group,  named  Oestola, 
15,945  feet  in  height.f  In  the  following  year  I  went  back  to  the 
Caucasus  with  U.  de  Dechy,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  who  had  previously 
made  three  jonmeys  in  the  range,  climbed  Elbruz  and  a  fine  peak  near 
the  Mamiseon  Pass,  and  taken  a  large  number  of  excellent  photographs 
of  the  scenery  and  people.  We  crossed  together  two  high  passes  over  the 
main  chain,  and  I  climbed  several  summits,  amongst  them  Tetuiild 
(a'rcd  16,500  feet),  a  beautiful  peak  whioh  lifts  its  silver  horn  above  tho 

*  ■  TiareU  in  the  Centnl  Caucanu  and  Bashan.'    Longauaa,  1SG9. 
t  '  Alpine  Jounial,'  voL  xUi  pp.  230  Bud  242. 
Ko.  v.— Mat  1890.]  i 
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Torost  g1atlo«  of  Suanctia,  anil  kius  Iwon  otlled  "tlio  Jnngftan"  of  tha 
Caucasus.* 

TfaOBO  jonntcyi  thonixl  that  tho  monntnine  could  be  roac)i«<l  Id 
a  week  from  LondoD,  witlt  tt  choice  of  four  can;  and  attmctivo  routM, 
vjA  St.  Pctonlmrg  and  Moscow;  Bor1iD,Kiov,Ilo»tor;  Korlia, Odcma, Uio 
Crimean  Coast  and  Novorofsuk  ;  or  Ticona,  CooKtantinoplo  niid  Batnm. 
It  was  nntnral  tlint,  tho  ncxl  season,  more  explorer*  and  loverit  of  high 
TDountains  should  turn  their  sb^ps  to  tho  new  plaj-gnnind  which  had  at 
last  l>een  proved  to  bo  aoccMiblc  to  Long  Vacation  travellers.  ThitLor 
accordingly  wont,  in  tliroo  eepamto  parties,  llr.  Mummorj-,  a  most 
enterprising  mountainoor ;  Mr.  II.  W.  Holder,  Mr.  H.  Woolley,  and  Mr. 
Cookin ;  and  lastly,  Uont  and  Donkin,  taking  with  them  a  young  friend, 
Mr.  Harry  Fox,  of  Wellington,  well  known  in  the  west  country  oi;  an 
athlete  and  in  the  Alps  as  a  climber. 

I  have  written  of  "  The  Central  Group."  It  may  bo  naeful  to  remind 
readers  of  ita  exact  position  and  character.  Elbruz  and  Easbek  stand 
some  120  milea  apart,  the  former  due  north  of  the  easternmost  bay  of 
tho  Blaok  Sea,  on  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  Steptte,  the  latter  in  tho 
cuntre  of  thu  iutlimua  avcrhangiug  tho  Dariel  road.  About  nitdway 
between  these  ancient  voloanoes  tliu  Caucasus  otilmiuates  in  grandeur, 
in  extent  of  glitcjent,  and  (setting  atiido  Elbrnx)  in  height,  in  a  olnstcr 
of  magnifioeiit  granite  peaks  and  ridges,  enclosing  great  firths  of  ioo 
which  roll  gently  iuto  the  northern  valleys,  or  pour  ilown  sonthwarda 
in  frozen  cataracts  till  they  toucli  tho  forcsta  of  Suanetia,  wh«ro  they 
end  at  an  average  elevation  of  7000  feet.  Tho  snow-level  varies  botwooo 
9500  and  11,000  feef,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  tho  snowfall, 
and  the  exposure.  Of  the  peaks,  two  exceed  17,000  feet,  and  five 
1(},000  feet,  while  another  is  higher  than  Ml.  Blano.  The  longest 
glacier,  the  Bezingi  Glacier,  is  10  miles  in  length — longer  than  any 
glaoier  in  the  Alps  exeept  the  Aletaoh. 

Naltshik  is  a  post  town,  the  seat  of  a  Nachabiik  or  District  Governor, 
near  the  base  of  tho  wooded  foot-bills  and  ou  the  edge  of  tho  steppe, 
some  20  miles'  drive  from  tho  Ciseaiicasiim  Itailwny.  Biilknr  and  Boziugi 
are  the  collective  names  of  the  hamlets  of  the  Tartar  communities  in- 
habiting tlie  two  valleys  at  the  northern  base  of  the  central  group. 
All  the  upjior  vallej-s  north  of  the  chain  between  Elbruz  and  tho  Unich, 
between  the  Karatchai  and  Ossetia,  are  occupied  by  this  people,  who 
apeak  Turkish,  und  claim  to  be  kinsmen  of  tho  Turks  who  took  Con- 
stantinople, Before  Russia  penetrated  the  Caucasus  they  lived  very 
much  to  themselves,  protected  on  the  nortli  by  the  narrow  doHles  and 
tangled  forests  of  the  outer  range  of  limestone  heights,  secured  on  the 
south  from  the  Suauetians  by  the  glaciers  of  the  main  chain  and  passes 
11,000  to  13,000  feet  in  height,  over  which  cattle-lifting  forays  wero 
nevertheless  conducted  by  those  l>oId  robbers.  A  Suanetian  ballad 
•  •  PrMeeaingB  R.G.8.,'  Nuw  Scries,  rol.  x.  pp.  825  and  677. 
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ll«  on  one  of  thoso  paMce  (Uio  Thubcr),  in  wliieli  ftti  bvh- 

UnOlio  ororwLclnnyl  th«  oombntaiitit  in  cummoit   dc«tni(!tioii ;  anil  old 

bonea  (md  &rms,  recently  thrown  Bp  at  the  foot  of  tho  gWivr,  dro  oittid  by 

the  nativDB,  who  aro  qnite  aliva  to  gUci«r  motion,  ait  proofii  of  tlio  tnitli 

of  tho  tntditioD.     Thus  naturally  seourod,  thoTftrtnr  villftgi«  «U>oA  in 

littlo  need  of  further  protection — in  historical  tinier  at  least,     Yot  old 

caToms  in  tJie  face  of  the  cliffs,  th«  approach  to  whicJi  i«  fortiGod,  wcm 

to  show  that  the  [nhttbitantH  bad  "once  npon  a  time  "  oocMion  tu  nook  a 

temporary  refuge.    Stone  towont,  inoroOTCT,  aro  found  at  th«  ban  of  tbe 

glaoiero  and  tit  tUi;  hend  of  the  gorges,  both  above  and  below  the  pastoral 

bttdna  in  which  thu  villngcx  obwtor.     Thn  houaes  are  ronj^h  alono  hiits 

I         of  one  atory,  with  rndo  porticoc-a  aiipportod  on  timber  colarani^  and  flat 

^^^  grraa-growTi  roofs,  a  watttod  hole  in   whicli  acrvRH  aa  chimney ;    the 

^^fboaqaea  aro  largo  low  rooms,  without   architcctnral    adornment  or 

W       ininATctH,  though  the  voicm  of  tho  MuozKin  may  bo  hoard  culling  from 

I         K>mo  platform  tho  honrs  of  prayer.     The  tomb«tonoa  are  rongh  blocks, 

I         or,  in  tho  case  of  men  of  distinction,  tall  slabs,  Bomotimes  covered  with 

I         inscriptions,  sometimes  engraved  with  representations  of  tho  hone  and 

I         accoutrements  of  the  dead  man.    At  Chegem,  in  tho  heart  of  the  district, 

I         tombe  of  a  ^iffurent  character,  high  rectangular  edifices  with  sloping  or 

^^K. semi-domed  roofs,  aru  found,  which  are  attrihnted  by  the  people  to  the 

^V  0aset«3,  whoao  terril^iry  they  annert  thoy  have  here  occnpiod.  They  posseait 

I&rge  floclcH  and  herds,  cultivate  mnch  barloy,  and  brew  a  anhstituto  for 

Iswr.     Their  field-work  aeoma  limited  to  a>Ile<!tiug  lirnaliwood  for  fuel, 

for  which   purpOBO   they  omplny   innumerable    donki-ya.      Tlicy  hire 

Suanotiana  to  cut  their  large  hay-crop,  while  they  tliemwlvcs  onji^ 

life  and  society  after  tho  manner  of  tho  country.     Keen  sportgrncn,  thoy 

are  otod  keener  conTersationalists.    In  auramor  they  Kpuud  mnch  time 

in  visiting,  three  days'  ride  being  held  quite  within  "  catling  "  distance. 

In  olden  days  they  were  ruled  in  a  mild  patriarchal  manner  by  village 

obiefs,  whofle  authority  was  more  or  leas  hereditary,  and  whose  policy 

directed  by  tnivtUed  Mullahs,  who  in  turn  got  thfir  ideas  dirc<!t 

BtaniWil  or  Mecea.     Stfimlioul  was  their  world's  cL-ntre ;  tliither 

t  adventurous  youths,  in  tho  hopo  of  ending  life  as  pashas,  and  poa- 

nilventurous  young  women — not  averse  to  becoming  piialios'  wives. 

Now  these  avenues  for  aiuliition  are  closeil ;  orders  have  to  \h:  taken  from 

Naltshik  or  Vladikavkaz,  and  the  native  appointed  St«rehina  by  the 

government  is  a  rival  authority  to  tho  former  tribal  chief. 

Id  appearance  tho  men  vaiy  greatly,  doubtless  owing  to  mixture  with 
neighbouring  races.  Thero  arc  many  tall  and  many  rod'haired  iudi- 
viduata  among  them,  and  not  a  few  aquilino  noses.  Their  costumo 
consists  of  the  usual  long  Caucasian  firock-coat,  with  cartridge  pouches, 
worn  over  n  cttllco  nliirt  and  loose  trousers,  and  a  low  sheepskin  tmunc-t, 
soQivtimes  replaced — on  oooasions  when  an  ICngUsbman  would  dis]>enae 
with  hia  nlk  hat — by  a  fult  Osaete  wideawake.     On  their  feet  they 
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woor  shin  eandnle  stuffed  with  Iiay.  Their  want  of  hotter  fuot-goar 
provents  them,  fino  climbcra  and  good  walkuva  &8  thay  arc,  from  taking 
part  in  any  difficult  mountaineer  jug.  They  can  carry  goods  to  a 
bivouac,  or  take  part  in  ascents  of  Elbrus;  but  an  icefall,  or  a  atocp 
•Dowslopo,  is  always  too  much  for  thorn.  Their  women,  so  far  as  a 
stranger  sooa  them — and  their  shynesH  is  soon  relaxed — are  comely,  and 
a  fow  aro  really  good-looking.  They  weur  on  thuir  heiuls,  when  in  full 
dross,  wonderful  beehive-shapod  ornaments,  which  are  represented  in 
Mr.  WooUey'a  photographs  of  the  Urushieh  family." 

The  result  of  the  an  mm  era  work  of  1888,  as  known  in  England  by  the 
middle  of  September,  was  that  all  the  great  peaks  of  the  Central  Group 
had  been  cUmbeJ,  with  one  exception.^  That  euwption  was  the  keeu 
snoW'Creat,  lifted  high  against  the  sky  on  a  broad  rock- pedestal,  which 
is  seen  foremost  of  the  central  group  by  travellers  on  the  railway 
between  the  Cauoasian  Baths  and  Vlmlikavkaz,  aud  which  all  official 
and  general  maps  previous  to  18S9  Lad  calk'd  Oychtau,  and  aseiguod 
a  height  of  16,923  feet.} 

Mr.  Dent  had  been  obliged  by  temporary  ill-health  to  return  to 
England,  but  his  companions,  Dookiu  and  Fox,  with  their  two  Alpino 
guides,  were  still  in  the  Caucasus,  and  known  to  be  bent  on  attempting 
the  ascent  of  thia  noble  peak.    One  day,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Dent 

*  Daron  Ungrni  Stcrabrrg,  I  ma  glad  to  Icoro,  b  [irepnTing  a  iaoiicisr*t''<  "x  "lU 
people,  wboDi  he  cuUb  thu  "  Touli." 

t  •  t  The  very  liiglieat  poinls  of  JniigB  and  Mialiirgi  Tnu  nrv  atiU  TTrgin.  Mr.  Cdckin'B 
aMiinicj  U  ilionn  liy  hia  fanving  ol>Bcrvotl  tliat  Ida  pcnk  of  Jutign  (the  E.)  was  lower 
than  the  W.  peak,     tly  M.  JukalTs  niPiuurcmciils  11  is  unly  7  fwt  iaviv-i  I 

1  T»u  is  prouonui-wl  Tsou.  Tim  Leiglil  Ium  buuQ  ristueeil  by  llie  ue«  survey  lo 
IG.aSO  fcot.  M.  Juktjff,  one  of  the  Biirveyors  employnl  on  tho  ucw  sllirey,  propoaca 
lo  n-verso  tlio  minio)  of  Dycbtnu  nuJ  KoElitniili;ii,  Tbu  iiriiuticiil  lut.'ODveiiieiice  of  llie 
propowil  ought  to  IK!  iIiicLjive  ngniiut  il,  and  it  biut  in  tmlh  littlo  lo  Tccouuueiid  it. 

The  fiLtts.  as  1  have  tMOcrtuiiied  them  in  <y)iivi'ti«tii}ii  willi  M.  Jukoff  nnd  by  local 
itiquiry,iiron8  fi^llowa  : — Namca  arc  given  uut  to  pfatt  but  to  crvifi  by  the  natives.  Tbus 
tho  crost  ■uTTountling  the  Eushtiii  or  KosUtnn  ghm  in  cullod  KiMbtnutiiu  (see  map) ;  tho 
or«[  turruuiiiiitif;  lh>.'  nycbeii,  Dycbtaii.  KyoiiniLk  n  man  in  Dumaln  whnt  llie  ntng,^iit 
tUo  kiiul  of  the  viillcy  ie  cnllcd,  he  replirs  KoehtsLaau,  IxHraune  he  gcta  to  tho  Koshtanau 
Vlieii  he  (TciBKt  it.  filiuitarly,  oa  the  Btizinjii  UliioitT,  a  Tiiiliro  will  U'll  j-on  the  ningu 
to  the  vaeX,  fium  Shkuni  to  Djolituu  iuclmive,  Wtween  liim  and  the  Dychsu  Olacior,  la 
Dychlau. 

It  followa  thai  tlic  Dychlau  of  Ibe  mops  mif-'lit  more  or  leai  legitimotely  bo  called 
cither  Dyi^litou  or  Kcelitaulaii,  and  Hint  Uie  Kmhlnntnu  of  iimpB  in  iiu|irop«rIy  so  mllinl. 
But  II  wniilil  be  iM)iinlly  iriipropei  if  It  wore  calleii,  as  M.  Jukolf  Biig^jcstA  DyeLtun,  for 
it  is  not  lit  all  on  tiiu  wulefEhtd  of  the  Dychsu  Glocii'r.  M.  JukoITe  propteal.  therL-forc, 
would  only  Iwul  (11  Bulintitutiiig  tinu  broficb  of  lot'iil  nsaso  fur  auolhcr;  ami  ia  order  to 
do  Ibis,  nil  ntliisee.  na  veil  M  tho  literature  of  the  Cnuensus  for  the  litat  (inorter  of  a 
century,  siuco  Ihu  |>ublie«tiijn  of  Ibe  fivF-veret  lunp,  would  be  confused  and  obseurud. 

Considering  that  in  Hie  Alps  local  usage  lins  been  ldtI^roll  tiiid  mihlilled  in  Iho  eoaca 
«ven  of  Mont  Blnuc  and  My>nt«  Itoeii,  Ibore  bocide  no  sufBeient  rvnsou  fur  uttempting  to 
conform  to  it  dt  tlie  cost  of  such  dire  confusgon  iu  the  Caticosus.  In  two  wiuooe  llio 
Tartan  will  know  tL«  peak*  by  the  natc^  mountaiDeeia  coll  them.  Tliey  ore  beginnings 
to  do  so  already. 
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btought  me  in  London  a  telegram  from  Naltshik  to  the  effect  tlmt 
Bieger,  the  Germau  Bcrring  as  dragoman  to  the  mouutaiueers,  had  coino^l 
down  from  Baikar  to  report  that  he  had  tiot  heard  or  siifii  anytliiiig  ofV 
his  employers  for  three  weeks.    The  inference  that  a  fatal  acciilcut  had 
happt-iiod  was  only  too  clear  to  both  of  os. 

The  first  question  to  arise  was,  "Should  we  go  out  at  once?"  It 
was  decided  reluctantly  tliat  so  late  in  tlie  year  it  would  l>e  iiHokss, 
since,  by  the  middle  of  October,  the  region  where  search  would,  in  sll 
jirobabilitj-,  have  to  be  made,  would  be  closed  for  Buoh  a  ])uriio*e.  What 
could  be  done  below  the  snow-line,  moreover,  wiia  being  done  by  tho 
Russian  oEBcials  and  an  £iiglishuiaD,  Mr.  Fhiltipps  WoUey,  who  knew 
tho  conutrj'  and  the  ofQcialii  well,  and  had  generously  given  np  his  own 
ting-tonr  in  order  to  lend  what  help  he  cuuld  In  the  search. 

^lAtivc  evidence  showed  that  tlie  two  muuntaineers,  with  their  Swiss 
gnldcB.  Kospar  Streich  and  Johann  Fischer  of  Meiringon,  had,  in  the 
last  days  of  Angnst,  started  from  a  camp  at  iho  hoad  i)f  a  side-glcn  of 
the  Bexingi  Valley,  known  as  Diimala,  to  ascend  the  I'lliianz  Glacier, 
which  falls  from  the  northern  elopes  of  Dychtau.  Fox  had  written 
theuoe  to  their  interpreter  Kieger,  who  with  the  luggage  had  Ijoen  scut 
to  Baikar,  to  expect  them  in  two  or  three  days  at  Enraoul,  a  pasturage 
at  the  head  of  the  t'horck  Valley,  south-oast  of  Dycht-au,  in  a  position, 
relatively  to  the  mountains,  which  may  he  shortly  eiplaincd  to  those 
familiar  with  the  Pennina  Alps  by  comparing  it  to  Mattmark  in  tie 
Saas  Valley — Dyohtan  taking  the  place  of  the  Dom.  Baikar  of  Saas,  tho 
Bedngi  Valley  answering  to  that  of  St.  Niklaus,  and  Dumala  to  tho 
glen  leading  to  the  Tiisch  Alp. 

The  autumn  search,  though  carried  out  with  all  the  energy  and  par- 
severance  possible  for  men  who  were  themselves  without  mountaineering 
knowledge,  and  had  none  hut  native  hunters  to  bolp  them,  was  unsuo- 
ceesful.  A  further  search,  made,  in  consequence  of  a  personal  order  of 
the  Czar,  by  a  levy  of  the  native  population,  was  equally  fraitlcss.  Tlie 
snows  fell — had  falhru,  imieed,  Iwfure  the  first  search  coidd  be  wndcrtaken 
— and  tho  climbers'  fulu  rerauim-d  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurity,  at 
least  in  Iho  public  mind.  Dent  and  I  knew  that  our  friends  bad  died  on 
tlio  mountaius — we  felt  it  to  be  so  certain,  that  it  was  recorded  as  a  fact 
on  a  memorial  brass  in  Ktou  College  Chapel.  But  in  face  of  the  theories 
prevalent  in  tho  Caucasus,  and  adopted  by  men  iu  authority  and  with 
presDmably  tho  best  means  of  judging  of  the  state  of  the  country,  others 
could  not  reasonably  bo  culled  ou  to  share  our  oouviotion.  Coujocturo 
was  aooordingly  rife,  and  it  touk  a  [lartiuularly  painful  form.  Russians 
do  not  underetand  tho  nae  of  the  ro]>e  in  climbing.  The  simultaneous 
loss  of  four  men  by  an  accident  seemed  therefore  improbable  to  tho 
minds  of  the  Caucasian  officiids.  Tlia  hypothesis  of  violcnco  was  con- 
aeqUQDtly  resorted  to,  and  the  people  of  the  mountains  wore  held,  in 
high  quarters,  to  be  under  very  gravo  suspicion,  and  to  be  amenable  to 
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retributive  inoaBQrea.  Less  rcapomlble  critics,  who  did  not  accurately 
iipjirGciute  tJio  local  orograpliy,  at  first  aiiggosted  that  the  tra-vellers  had 
crossed  into  Suniietia,  and  Ii«en  there  waylnid  and  mnrdored.  We  gave 
no  credence  whatever  to  these  suggMtions.  But  even  for  ns,  who,  fnjiu 
bettor  BcquaintaDce  with  the  coiintty  and  its  people,  were  able  to  diauisB 
such  crude  imaginings,  there  were  many  matters  of  deep  interest  luft 
open.  How,  or  where,  within  sovenJ  square  miles,  our  countrymen  had 
died;  whether  art«r  or  bcforo  climbing  the  great  peak ;  whether  on  its 
oli&,  or  among  the  icefalls  that  cloak,  or  under  the  avalauohos  that 
sweep  ita  sides;  what  rcHos  of  their  last  bivouac  might  be  recovered; 
how  far  the  snows  had  given  them  a  natural  burial— these  were  all 
qoeations  which  seemed  to  call  for  aa  answer. 

The  obvious  leaders  of  a  search-party  were  3&.  Clinton  Dent,  who 
liadbeen  with  the  lost  mountaineers  uutll  forced  to  leave  tlieu,  and 
myself,  Uyself,  first,  for  old  friendship's  sake ;  next  because  I  kneiv,  as 
no  onoelvo  in  England  or  in  Bussia  know,  the  high  mountains  about  the 
eoene  of  the  accident ;  and  finally  because  I  was  abloj  by  the  assistaiico 
of  the  Council  of  tho  Royal  Geographical  Ijooiety,  to  obtain  leave  for  an 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Fox's,  Captain  C.  H.  I'owell,  of  the  Indian  army,  an 
excellent  ICussian  scholar,  to  place  his  services  as  interpreter  at  tho 
disposal  of  tho  search-party.  Wo  owed  very  much  to  Captain  Powell 
for  the  great  ability  and  patience  which  ho  showed  in  all  tho  needful 
communications  with  Itussian  officials  and  village  notabks,  and  Lis 
knowledge  of  Busaiau  added  iu  many  respects  to  the  interest  of  tho 
journey. 

Mr.  Hermann  Woolley,  our  other  companion,  hud  been  ono  of  the  ex- 
plorers and  photographers  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains  in  1888.  Indeed 
he  and  his  friends  on  the  day  of  the  accident  wero  within  six  miles—as 
the  eagle  flics — of  the  fatal  spot.  Yet  so  separated  wero  they  by  icy  ridges 
— tho  fact  ia  significaDt  of  tho  character  of  tho  chain — that  they  hoard 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  until  after  their  return  to  England.  He 
brought  with  him  two  guides  from  the  Bernese  Oburlsnd.  Ifcal  and  I 
bad  with  us  Kaepar  Maurer,  of  Moiringen,  who  had  travelled  in  tho 
Himalaya,  and  a  young  brother  of  Fischer,  ono  of  the  lest  guides — by 
profession  a  schoolmaster — who  joined  us  as  a  volunteer. 

I  mn»t  nest  set  out  aa  concisely  as  poseiblo  tho  material  we  had  to 
direct  lis  in  the  search.  Before  the  party  loft  England  I  had  verbally, 
and  also  in  writing,  given  suggestions  to  Fox  for  exploring  the  range  of 
Dychtau.  I  had  recommended  an  attack  on  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
mounjaiu.  This  was  made,  but,  owing  tu  uncertain  weather  and  a  late 
start,  the  party  only  reached  its  western  base.  I  hud  also  pointed  out 
that,  failing  bucccss  in  that  direction,  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful 
pass  conld  certainly  be  forced  over  the  eastern  ridge,  and  that  from  the 
glacier  south  of  this  spur,  flowing  towards  the  Cherek,  Dychtau  might 
be  again  exnmincil,  adding,  "  any  attempt  on  this  side,  however,  will  be 
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u  serious  undertaking."  Mr.  Woolley  lias  since  jnnlifitij  mj-  Kiiggodioo, 
by  BucTOBsftilly  cliaibing,  and  that  without  nioeliag  with  any  extra- 
ordinary diGSonlty,  the  peak  by  (ho  route  tlmn  iiidicated,  wMoh  &Ioor« 
aud  I  hml  firet  (■xamined  twonty-two  years  before,* 

Fox's  instmctions,  written  from  the  camp  in  Dumnk  from  which  the 
cliubors  sent  back  thoir  tent,  to  hia  German  Hcrrant  and  interpreter, 
Itioger,  to  meet  him  at  Karaoul,  in  throe  duys,  showed  that  they  had 
my  suggestions  in  mind;  while  iho  very  singular  proJtpcctlvo  entry 
made  in  the  Diary  Fox  left  behind  with  the  tent,  gave  iis  full  insight 
into  the  details  of  their  plans. 

1  print  here  the  record  of  the  last  three  days  written  up  in  this  Diary. 
It  seems  to  mc  to  give  in  the  simplest  form  a  very  true  picture  of  tho 
oharaoter  of  monntaineering  in  the  Canoasus. 

"  Sunilai),  diiyutt  2Qth. — Up  5.30  a.m.  Fine  morning,  but  windy  and 
cold,  and  not  promising  for  tho  night.  Determined  to  start  for  high 
bivouac.  Spent  long  timo  cooking  moat  for  two  days,  lihododendron 
wood  for  fire.  Iloavy  loads.  Strcich  has  no  faith  iu  cooking  soups. 
DotomuDed  to  take  up  two  faggots  of  wood.  Left  tent  9.45.  Went  np 
moraine  on  left  bank  of  glacier  to  foot  of  ice-fall.  Very  long  moraine. 
Halt  for  photograph,  Charming  gStes  by  stream  between  moraine  and 
mountain.  Little  stream  with  grassj-  dells.  No  wood  though.  Lovely 
camping  ground  at  foot  of  icefalL  Large  cave  at  top  of  ioefall  nsed  by 
boiiquetiu.  Saw  two  come  out  of  it  on  our  return.  Flowers  on  morainn 
Tcry  beautiful,  especially  asters,  smnll  dark  blue  gentians,  and  London 
pride.  Saw  two  or  three  kiiuls  of  grnphalin,  but  no  eilelweiss.  Ilelt  on 
moraine  for  two  photos.  10.40  to  11.5,  Halt,  grajs  valley  at  end  of 
moraiQc,11.40  to  11. 5S.  From  there  we  topped  the  ice-fall  by  grass  banks 
and  moraine  on  loft  bank.  Wo  halted  unilor  cavern  for  lunch  from  1.35 
to  2,25  p.m.,  and  then  pushed  on  to  upper  nCv6  always  on  the  left  bank. 
Snow  came  on  thick,  with  thnndor  and  lightning.  Looked  out  for 
shelter.  Found  at  luat  a  Schmnd;  rock  ono  side,  enow  and  icicles  the 
other;  got  out  of  storm.  Guides  lit  fire  outside  under  rv>ck  and  cooked 
•oap.  Very  cold  and  damp ;  our  hopes  of  ascending  Dychtau  from  this 
udo  had  been  dissipated.  The  obvious  way  up  was  raked  with  over- 
bulging  stracs,  from  which  tliere  was  no  escapo.f  Two  ways  only  pre- 
sentod  themselves  (1)  to  mount  high  snow-pass  oast  of  mountain,  and 
Moesd  from  the  other  side  of  what  seemed  all  snow;  (2)  to  oUmb  col 
west  of  mountaiR,  and  get  on  to  north  route  from  tbore^I  We  chose  tho 
Utter,  as  the  east  col  was  a  very  long  business.  Fisoher  searched  for 
sleeping  place  and  found  a  cleft — the  rocks  sloped  upwards.    A  poor 

'  See  'Aliiiue  Journal,'  vol.  kv. 

t  This  obTioosI;  rcCcia  la  Uie  nhort  Dortli-eosCern  bultrcM  V'Lioh  projeeta  bstncrn 
tlio  oortlitni  aud  enatt^ru  ri'lgoa,  nnd  JItiiIcb  tlie  two  nppci  bnya  of  Uio  Ulluaux  Qlneicf. 

I  Theeo  are  tlia  posies  noir  kntncu  Kapccttrcl;  as  <1)  Uio  UUuaux  Paw,  ('i)  tlio 
UUbirgi  Pug.     TLc  svcond  i>aita  is  io  laal  N.  not  W.  <it  the  [leak. 
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hole,  but  affording  shelter  from  bqow  and  wind  somewhat.  The  top 
was  so  Darrow  that  one  could  onl^  jnst  squeeze  ODCself  inside,  below  it 
widened  ont  a  little.  The  angle  was  about  30°.  We  managed  to  rake 
down  about  a  ton  of  rook  and  loose  stones,  with  which  the  crack  was 
filled,  and  made  a  sort  of  platform  at  the  base  where  Streich  and  Donkio 
lay.  I  hollowed  out  a  seat  above  and  made  a  footstool  of  mj  ice-axe 
below.  We  curled  ourselTes  in  our  sleeping  bags,  and  tried  to  be^thankful 
for  shelter.  Everything  was  wet  and  clammy,  and  a  slow  drip  came  over 
my  knees.  Position  had  to  be  changed  every  ten  minntes,  each  change 
sending  down  a  handful  of  pebbles  on  Donkin'a  head.  The  wind  was 
boisterous.  Gusts  of  snow  pattered  to,  and  whistled  on  the  sleeping 
bags.  I  was  just  dozing  off  when  I  was  awoke  by  a  handful  of  stones 
from  above,  which  clattered  about  my  ears,  followed  by  a  large  rook 
which  I  had  thought  secure.  It  came  bang  on  my  head,  and  made  me 
see  a  thoosand  stars,  so  that  for  a  moment  the  hole  seemed  full  of  light. 
In  endeavouring  to  move  it  on  one  side,  I  shifted  the  ice-axe,  and  sent  a 
wheelbarrow  of  atones  down  on  poor  Donkin'a  bead.  His  patience  and 
endurance  can  only  be  likened  to  that  of  Job.  I  had  to  get  down  and 
share  the  platform,  Fischer  was  already  ensconced  in  another  oraok 
outflide,  so  that  room  was  found.  The  guides  were  pretty  wretohed,  and 
had  long  abandoned  all  hopes  of  a  mend  in  the  weather.  I  reminded 
them  of  previous  ezperienoes,  but  gloomy  thoughts  prevailed.  The 
stones  were  hard  to  lie  on,  but  by  this  time  we  were  fairly  accustomed 
to  hard  beds, 

"  Monday,  21&. — Drowaineas  came  over  us  all  in  the  morning.  I  waa 
first  to  wake  and  see  blue  sky.  Got  Streich  up.  Alas  I  it  was  very  late, 
6.i6  a.m.,  and  the  morning  perfect.  We  got  down,  cooked  chocolate, 
and  ate  it  in  silence,  and  started  off  at  6.16.  (three  hours  too  late). 
Twenty  minntes  took  ns  across  the  snowfield  to  foot  of  col,  and  we 
arrived  at  top  of  it,  8.20,  A  lot  of  fresh  snow  had  fallen,  making  step- 
cutting  difficult.  It  is  a  steep  little  pass.  We  mounted  by  rocks  on 
right.  At  the  top  a  beautiful  view  greeted  ns.  We  had  made  a  new 
pass  from  Dumala  Glacier  to  Mishirgi  Glacier.  At  our  feet  was  the 
latter;  at  its  head  the  high  buttress  of  rock  leading  to  snow  and  rock 
north  ar€(e  of  Dychtan.  Beyond  this  a  pass  leading  from  head  of 
Mishirgi  Glacier  to  foot  of  Shkara.  Beyond  this  the  splendid  precipices 
of  Kofihtantan.  Shkara  itself  was  well  seen  over  the  pass  between 
Eoshtantau  and  Dychtan.*  These  latter  practically  met  at  this  col, 
though  there  seemed  to  be  a  fine  rock  peak  on  ridge  west  of  Dychtau 
before  it  descended  to  col.  The  ar^to,  which  we  hoped  to  gain  easily, 
was  cut  off  by  the  buttress  of  rock  which  led  to  the  comioed  col  we  had 
seen  from  the  Dumala  Glacier.  The  final  arfite  would  go  anywhere,  but 
would  prove  a  long  business.     The  obvious  way  waa  to  climb  the  rock 

*  Tbia  gap  leads  to  the  Slinimk<dl  OUcisi.    This  view  has  beeu  photogi^ih«d  by 
Signor  Sells. 
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which  I  wu  Bnrc  woald  go.  It  yna  cerUialy  plMt«red  nitti 
ftldi'  SDow  but  Rowhoro  very  difficult.  Strnoh**  p)«a  wiu  to  dcnnid 
0oni«  200  or  300  foot  on  to  tbo  Muhirgi  Otaoior,  And  mount  th«Rco  to 
tha  ar^lo  hjr  n  long  rock  rib.  Hu  Klnck  to  hut  ojiinioti,  nnd  %ro  had  to 
give  in.  Tlitd  breakfast  harriodljr,  but  unfortnnntoly  did  not  talm  a 
photograph,  and  no  mitwod  a  splendid  and  moat  Talaablo  vicv,  for  wh«a 
wo  reliirnod  it  was  loet  in  ctoud.  Wo  loft  the  col  at  9.10.  Tho  dceoont 
took  a  long  timo  and  thoro  wna  much  stop^nlting.  Wo  thvn  tried  tho 
rib,  and  fonnd  tho  rookB,  as  w<o  bad  expected,  qnitc  smooth.  Wo  cut  np 
between  them  and  forced  onr  way  up  slowly,  the  froah  snow  making 
everything  Dioet  difficult,  but  at  11.40  had  mad«  IJttlo  progress:  and  M 
it  was  obvious  wo  had  not  time  to  mak^  our  peak  that  day  (the  arito 
alons  would  take  at  least  four  hours),  and  as  clouds  were  gathering,  we 
rduotantly  ordvrod  a  return.  The  col  was  reached  at  1.15.  p.m.,  and 
then  wo  fiuishod  onr  slock  of  provisions,  built  a  cairn  and  took  a 
thiid  plioto.  Our  gito  of  tho  previous  night  was  reached  at  4.5,  tbs 
descent  1»ing  somewhat  troublesome  witJi  the  snow  softened  by  ths 
day's  son.  Packed  up  and  off  at  4.30.  I  got  in  with  Fischer  at  6.25, 
and  got  a  pot  of  tea  ready.  Donkin'a  foot  hurt  Mm  and  he  followed 
slowly.  A  hot  and  strong  soup,  mode  by  that  excellent  Streich,  and  wo 
tuniod  in. 

"IW»rf«y,28/A.  A  beautiful  night.  All  slept  like  tops.  At4,h«avy 
rain  woko  ua  up  as  it  jjutlurvd  on  the  t«nt,  but  wo  duxed  off  ag«iu.  At 
6J(0  I  woke  up  and  read  'Midimmmor's  Night  Dream'  till  about  7.80^ 
when  the  sun  came  out.  Wo  had  a  gloiioas  tub  in  our  little  strDain,and 
hung  all  our  things  out  to  dry,  for  wo  had  descended  lust  night  in  a  thick 
wetting  rain.  Tho  man  was  tent  off  for  milk  and  choeeo.  Our  Doxingi 
host's  son,  who  had  ajwnt  tliu  night  up  hure,  enlcrod  into  a  long  conver- 
sation with  me  aliout  our  plans,  and  I  hojxt  undontood  them  thoroughly. 
Wcalhfr  pcrmillinij,  ten  hijie  fo  tiart  affain  lo-morrvw  very  earlt/,  and 
taic  tfirre  or  four  ilagu'  provinion*.  Make  ihe  Dumala-Dgrli-tu  jiosi*  the 
jirit  day,  nnd  camp  near  iti  head.  Climb  Dyck-tau,  if  poseible  from  the 
aouth  iidf,  Ihe  next,  and  dtteend  to  Iha  Vyeh-in  Glacier.  Thence  to 
Karaoiil.  The  man  meanwhile  to  go  round  to  Balkar  with  a  note  to 
Bieger  to  send  him  up  to  Earaonl.^  It  depends  on  weatLer ;  at  present 
it  is  fine,  btit,  as  usual,  clouds  are  rolling  up,  and  I  fear  wo  shall  have 
rain  before  night.  Guides  aro  busying  themselves  nailing  boots,  drying 
clothes,  cooking  meat,  it:c.  Donkin  is  practising  with  a  rovolTer  at 
imaginary  enemies  (11.30).  The  day  has  passed  very  peacefully.  Tho 
miin  lia^  gone  fur  milk  and  cheotte  with  a  rouble  note  (much  too  high 
pay,  but  we  do  not  want  to  bo  stinted.)     I  have  written  up  my  notex. 

*  Fox  kaow  no  wpftrato  niune  for  tlio  TDtnlo  Glieicr.  nn<l  trtalcil  It  m  appurtenant 
to  the  Djobn.  An  cxsct  knowledp  of  tlio  Mutb  and  eaat  sidoe  of  DjcUtau  vas  oolf 
ctitaiaed  lut  year. 

t  E«« '  Alpioo  Joiinml,'  toI.  it.  pp.  100  trnd  102. 
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Donkin  bae  worlcod  out  boiling-point  obeervationa,*  We  have  read  much 
Shttkcflpearp.  Gatbered  wood  for  to-morrow.  Streioh  and  I  have  bad  a 
good  bake  of  bread,  lie  would  not  believe  in  baking-powder  until  he 
aaw  ita  effects.  The  be§t  bread  wo  have  eat^n  siuce  leaving  EatoTun, 
Feasted  largely  off  it.  Weather  looks  bad.  Clouds  dowu  ou  to  glacier 
(3  p.in.},  will  aoon  be  over  our  camp.  Hope  for  best.  There  is  no  uaduw 
standing  Caucasian  meteorology." 

Thus  the  Biary  nudn.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  party  spent  the 
next  day  in  camp.t  but  the  suggestion  re^ts  entirely  on  a  statement  of  tha 
native  mentioned  in  tlte  Diary,  transmitted  throngb  Bueeian  channels. 
As  that  Btatement  is  shown  by  the  Diary  to  be  wrong  as  to  the  day  and 
timo  of  the  climbera'  return,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  much  weight 
08  to  their  departure.  It  is  unlikely,  if  the  weather  waB  fair,  that  they 
would  have  rested  another  day  in  camp  ;  and  we  know  from  Mr.  Holder 
that  the  storm  clouds  passeil  away,  and  that  the  next  two  days  were  fine, 
except  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  miste  interfered  witli  any 
examination  of  the  higher  ridgee — a  fact  of  some  signiJicaace  in  con- 
sidering tbe  climbers'  snbseijucnt  movements. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  "  Dumala-Dychsu  pass,"  which  the  climbers 
meant  to  cross,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  in  any  mountainocr'e  mind. 
I  had  niyself  pointed  it  out  to  Fo-i,  and  marked  it  on  photographs,  tracings 
from  which  were  found  at  tho  bivouac.  It  lb  Tisiblo  from  the  meadow 
at  tho  foot  of  the  Ulluaus  Glaoior,  wbero  their  camp  was  pitched.  There 
is  no  other  gap  which  coiild  possibly  answer,  amung  mountain-climbers 
at  least,  to  Fox's  description  "  the  high  snow-pasa  enat  of  Dyohtau." 

Tho  results  of  the  search  made  by  the  Surveyor  M,  Jukoff  and  Mr. 
Phillippa  Woliey,  so  far  as  they  went,  confirmed  tho  inferences  we  drew 
from  this  documentary  evidence.  The  searchers  found  tracks  in  the  loose 
ground  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  UlluauzG  lacier.  Its  upper  snowfields 
and  ridges  they  wore  unable  to  reach. 

There  was  only  one  piece  of  evidence  which  it  was  hard  to  make  fit  in 
with  tho  rest.  The  Starsbitiu  (headman)  of  Beaingi  had  reported  to 
the  Government  that  his  hunters  had  f<nmd  the  travellers'  foot-marks 
on  tho  snow,  and  traced  them  over  a  puss  leading  out  of  his  district 
into  that  of  Balkar,  and  this  statement  hud  boon  embodied  in  a  report 
published  in  the  \'hidikavkaz  newspaper.  What  the  assertion  was 
worth,  and  to  what  motives  it  may  fairly  bo  attributed,  will,  I  tliink 
bo  clearly  shown  hereafter. 

It  followed,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  that  wo  ought  to  look  for 
tnHWB  of  the  lost  party  at  tho  head  of  an  unknown  glacier,  now  called 
tiwTatntn,  tho  torrent  from  which  joins  the  Cherek.  or  Balkar,  river. 


I 


•  PreBerred  in  Doukio'B  notetouk.  BubLU  rasa,  13,030  feet:  bivouac  opDoaila 
Oych-lau,  I2,20n  fett;  MUUrgi  Pbu,  13,(100  feot.    Tliia  is  the  ln*t  ontrf. 

t  'Alpine  JonnuU,' vol.  liT.  p.  ID2.  Tho  Dative  ie  nuido  loaDfUint  thepaity  reluroed 
ut  10  a.ni.on  the  28th.  nhcrcos  the  Diai;  fixes  tho  day  uad  hour  na  6.S5  p.ta.  on  tbeSTlh. 
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There,  if  tb«y  carried  out  tlicir  planif,  they  uught  to  }iaTo  liivouaoln»l  on 
the  night  after  tbty  left  thuir  tent  at  Dumala. 

TLe  base  cboecu  fur  our  eoiirob  sraa  thorefurc  Karaiml,  a  pastnmgo 
at  the  bead  i>f  tbo  Cbeick  valley,  four  bours  above  the  vill»gea  of  Balkur, 
and  two  long  days'  ri<lo  fruui  Xaltsliik,  wbere  a  bridge  uvlt  tbo  gnat 
iribntary  of  tho  C'hcrek,  tie  Dychsii  (Iic-ro  Home  two  miles  from  its 
parent  ice)  gave,  in  tbu  old  days,  a  convenient  opiioitniiity  to  sot  a. 
guard  against  cattle-Uftera  from  tbo  eoutb  side  of  tho  cliain.  This 
gnnrd  ie  now  represented  by  one  or  two  umiuble  old  Tartar§,  who  live 
in  a  stone  hut,  tho  only  pormnnent  habitation  within  many  milci^,  and 
itre  happy  to  provide  milk  to  parties  temporarily  residing  in  their 
neighboarhood. 

Earaoul  had  been  viilted  by  me  in  18B6.  by  my  friend  Mr,  Moore  and 
his  companions  in  1S74,  and  by  M,  do  J)6cby.  Wo  reached  it  last 
summer  from  Vladikavkaz  by  the  Mamieson  road,  tho  Uruch  vtiUoy,  and 
the  Stule-vsek,  a  pa^a  of  lO.SGS  feet,  over  which  horses  can  bo  got  after 
midsummer  with  some  diOiculty.  It  is  three  days'  ride  from  Eotlu- 
revshy,  the  nearest  st'Ltton  on  tho  Ciscaiicasian  Bailway,  and  fonr  Iroin 
Vladikavkaz  by  tbo  direct  track  taken  by  my  {uirty  in  1868. 

Enraonl  (5560  foot)  was  our  home  for  nearly  a  woek.  Our  camp  was 
pitched  at  tho  month  of  a  fine  gorge  in  a  cup  in  tbe  mountains.  Gir^y 
granite  screes  scantily  draped  witli  azalea  bu&hes  and  birches,  or  green 
flowery  grass,  sloped  down  on  all  aides  with  extreme  steepness,  en- 
doeing  in  tbeir  midxt  un  open  meadow,  a  mile  perhaps  in  length  by 
It&lfa  mile  in  breadth.  Our  tents  were  erected  on  the  little  trianglo 
of  land  above  the  junction  of  the  two  roaring  torronts,  the  Cherek  and 
Dychsu,  side  by  side  with  thoseof  M.  Bogdnnoff  of  the  Russian  Survey — 
six  in  all. 

Three  vislas  opcnid  in  the  mounlain  eircle.  First,  south-west  of 
ti8,  a  granite  gorge,  tho  month  of  which  was  not  100  yards  off.  Its 
upper  crags  bent  forward  in  great  beaks  and  noses,  and  a  snow-peak 
I  abono  high  at  its  bead.  This  was  the  gorge  of  the  Dychsii,  leading  to 
til6  great  glacier  which  fiows  from  tho  noithom  and  eastern  slopes  of 
Shksra  (17,038  feet)  and  Konildasb  or  Ailama  (14,854  feet).  To  the 
,  «08t  rose  a  splendid  snow-peak  (Giuliuch  14,678  feet),  the  corner  of 
'  tbo  granitic  range  north  of  the  Urticb — one  of  tho  many  ranges  that 
stand  to  confute  the  old  belief  that  the  (.'ancasus  is  a  narrow  single 
ridge.  On  the  north,  the  deep  defile  of  the  Cherek  led  down  to  Balkar, 
ft&d  at  its  angle  a  white  patch  of  boulders  showed  where  the  Tutuiu-su 
rolls  down  the  polo  granites  of  Dychlau,  and  indicated  for  «a  iho 
entrance  to  tbo  Valley  of  Search.  Like  Zcrmatt,  Karaonl  lies  loo  much 
tinder  the  hills  for  beauty,  and  the  traveller  views  it  with  dilTureut  eyes 
on  his  first  arrival,  and  whcin  he  knows  all  that  lies  at  baud,  tho  ring  of 
glorious  snowpeakii  and  glaciers  that  will  rise  into  view  us  soon  as  ho 
leaves  his  resting-plaoe.     The  Biffel  Alp  of  the  Cberek  is  a  lovel-toppod 
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spar  BOiith  of  Enrnonl.  It  is  woo<]«il  with  bircb  and  Br,  hnzcl  and 
alOer,  rhododendron  and  nznlea.  Oa  ono  side  it  loolts  Etratght  tip  tho 
Dychsu  Glacier,  which  flows  down  in  singularly  graceful  curves,  markod 
by  tho  lines  of  iia  medial  moraines,  from  the  splendid  peak  of  Shkara ; 
on  tho  other  the  broad  AgasLtaii  Glacier  descends  from  the  main  cliain 
in  gentle  sIojmjb  until  it  ends  in  a  tapering  snout  within  a  fow  hundred 
yards  of  tho  travellers'  staniipoint.  This  is  the  ice-stream  which  over- 
hangs tho  Mineral  Spring*  on  tho  roai  to  the  Pasi-mla  and  Stule-VBck. 
Ita  meltings  escape  from  its  aide  in  several  watcrfalhi,  leaving  the  snont 
dry,  but  with  a  deep  water-cut  gorge  beneath  it  to  show  that  it  baa 
not  always  been  so. 

In  front  of  our  little  camp  passed  from  time  to  time  large  parties  of 
natives  in  single  Glc,  Mingrelians  of  the  south  side,  who  bad  come  across 
to  mow  the  hay-harvest  on  the  northern  steppe,  and  were  now  reluming 
home  over  the  old  glacier  paas.  still  called  the  Pasi-Mta,  a  Caucasian 
St.  Tbeodul,  which  leads  down  to  Gobi  at  tho  source  of  tho  ancient 
Fhasifl.  Pieturesquo  processions  they  made,  as  the  men  marched  by 
in  single  lile  at  a  quick,  swinging  step,  like  that  of  tho  Italian 
BersBglieri,  with  their  scythes  over  their  shoulders,  dad  iu  parti- 
coloured fchirts,  and  head-pieces  made  up  of  baebliks  of  every  colour, 
tied  in  all  possible  forms.  Presently  a  party  of  Tartars  from  Italkur 
would  arrive  on  horseback,  men  of  a  sturdier  bnild,  hcadt-d  by  a  quaint 
fussy  littlo  moUah  in  a  white  turban,  who  made  na  the  moat  polite 
Oriental  speeches,  and  presented  us  with  a  tender  lamb  or  half  of  an 
exceedingly  tough  mounlain  goat-  Tlien  a  moving  mass  of  brushwood, 
a  Oauoasian  Birnam  Wood,  would  advance  towards  us,  esbibiting  on 
near  approach,  twinkling  feet  and  ears,  and  resolving  itself  finally  into 
a  party  of  donkeys  carrying  down  fuel  for  the  lower  villages.  Next  It 
Cossack  from  Naltshik  might  be  seen  riding  up  tho  river  bank,  bringing, 
in  tho  folds  of  his  brown  coat,  our  lottei-s^ — ^forwaided  by  tho  courtesy  of 
Colonel  Viniboff,  tho  Nachalik— and  perhaps,  on  tho  saddle  behind,  somo 
largo  loaves,  a  wcleome  change  from  tbo  thin  native  cakes,  which 
disagreed  most  disastrously  with  our  Swiss  followers.  Last,  ut  dusk, 
ono  night,  came  to  the  tent-door  our  Osseto  horseman.  Alexander  (whom 
we  had  just  paid  and  sent  home,  as  wo  thought),  wringing  his  hands  and 
liewailiug  tho  loss  of  his  horses.  Powell  was  prepared  to  write  one  of 
his  ailmirablo  despatches  to  tho  Balkarian  Slarshina  to  proclaim  the 
larceny.  But  we  waited  ;  and  just  when  it  became  convonient  for  him 
to  do  eo,  Alexander  found  bis  horses,  which,  I  beliovo,  he  bad  hidden 
ftway  in  order  to  enjoy  a  few  days  mom  in  our  camp,  where  he  was 
treated — or  rather  treated  himself — as  an  honoured  guest. 

After  a  day's  rest  we  were  ready  for  our  work;  all  but  Kauffmann, 

*  Bm  '  Central  Caacamu,'  p.  414.    Tho  glnoln  has  retreated  eonsideially  in  tlio 
luit  tweiitj  jean. 
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ono  of  Woolley's  giiido*,  who  wbb  ill,  and  incapablo  of  *ny  exertion.* 
Dent  dill  not  lllcv  to  Irnvo  the  aiclc  tniin  until  his  ejmptouis  wore  more 
Octorniin«d.  ITo  remained  thorcforo  in  camp,  whtio  WooIIey  with  ttro 
gaidM  tindortook  to  rccoDuoitrc  tho  cntrttnco  to  tiie  Tutuiu  vallcj:  for 
M.  Dogdanoff  tho  surrcyor  had  not  then  heard  of  aoy  path  or  acceu  to 
it.  I,  knowing  moat  of  tho  mouDtaina,  aud  Iheroforo  beat  a1>lo  to  picco 
in  any  new  additions  to  our  knowltdRo,  undertook  to  clinih,  with  Captain 
Powell  and  the  echoolma&t«r  Fischer,  as  high  as  ttmo  and  vreathcr 
allowed  on  tho  8pur  cast  of  tho  Uherek  Talleytbut  fonna  port  of  Ibo 
nkj-Iino  of  the  baatu  i>f  Knru'jul. 

"Wo  made  a  lato  start.  Th<'  Hlopm  faced  south  and  were  excoptionally 
atoep  and  monotonons.  The  sun  boat  foil  on  na,  tlie  inotintaiu  tops 
woro  for  the  mowt  part  Ttilud  in  whito  cloudii ;  but  the  freslineu  of  tbo 
breeie  that  played  beneath  the  sunshino  invi^rated  \ta  to  persevere,  and 
gavo  KMoo  hope  that  perseverance  might  bo  rowurdcd.  At  last  tho 
tediooM  alopo  was  broken  by  a  rocky  spur  orowutJ  by  ono  of  M.  Bog- 
daQoS*B  stonomen.  Tho  keen  upright  ridgee  of  tho  great  puakH  began 
to  piorco  tlio  xhining  billows  of  cloud.  The  "  ailver  tipcarhead  "  m)t  so 
bigb  sgaiust  tho  heaven  opposite  ns  I  know  well — it  was  Dychtau  itw-'lf. 

Captain  I'owell  sat  down  to  sketch.  Tho  hillside  had  become  steeper 
and  wilder,  wo  could  climb  inateAd  of  trudge.  Diftrugniding  tlio  eriea 
of  a  Tat  tar  sbepherd  who  was  feeding  hia  Sock  on  the  bigheat  herbage, 
Fiadier  and  I  moved  rnpidly,  inoited  by  the  keen  air  of  10,000  foot. 
W«  gained  a  rooky  crest  overlooking  tho  ditfilo  of  the  Chorek  and  the 
entranoe  to  the  Tutuiu  valley.  We  followed  it  to  tliu  highest  of  a 
family  of  M.  BogdauofTs  Htoncmcn,  on  an  eraioonce  of  about  11,500  feel, 
or  6000  feet  above  our  camp.  The  clouds  were  by  thia  time  parting  and 
■linking  from  the  circle  of  peaks  ;  the  whole  iMkxin  of  tho  Dychsu  GliwiiT 
was  in  view.  Ite  moraiDeH  flowed  towards  us  in  beautifully  curving 
lines  from  tho  base  of  tbc  great  chain.  Tho  Agaahtan  Glaoier  ponrod 
iu  a  broad  geutlo  stream  from  tho  watershed  between  us  and  tbo 
SkenesSkali,  Bpreudiug  ont  its  lower  skirts  among  green  alps  and  wooded 
knoUa,  or  draping  the  cliffs  above  the  Cherefc  with  an  icy  fringe. 
Koruldash  was  eon^picuons  on  tho  loft  by  it«  white  Capuchin's  Hood. 
Shkant — that  majestic  mountain — shot  up  in  a  vast  white  wedge  against 
the  upper  bine.  Beyond  it  the  mists  were  molting  from  Jangaaud  Gcatola. 
But  the  pc'&k  that  caught  first  and  bold  Inst  our  gaze  waa  Dychfati.  It 
was  the  nourost  and  also  the  moat  remarkable  in  form.  It  shows  on  this 
side  a  broad  white  crest,  tho  linee  of  which  meet  in  a  fine  point.  Its  pare 
upper  snowa  rest  on  a  broad  pedeatal  of  ridges  of  light-colon wid 
granite,  mountains  themselves  IS.OOO  feet  in  height.      Uy  companion 

*  Of  tbe  tniTcU(>ra  nnil  guidoa  Ibu  jtm  ia  tho  Crnifnaiiii,  two  (niTvllcn  nnJ  two 
guides  loflcrcd  wTcrrly  willi  iljwnlfrin  gjiniiioing.  wliUo  Finchir  linii  niuce  l"«t  thu 
tlghi  of  ODD  tjc,  upparviillf  from  nrtcr  rmiill*  of  ^nnivMiudiu'iiB  od  n  («n>titutlon 
wtskoied  by  eiponice.  Alpico  pcaannU  gcnciaJIy  tatJiv  but  poor  Uavellen,  thougli  lo 
this  ndu  tborc  liavo  l^ocn  brilliaiit  exat'iit'om. 
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loolcfd  with  brimtning  eyos  on  tlie  scone  of  liis  brotLer's  death,  ex> 
claiming  as  bo  looked,  "  What  a  taountain!  I  am  glad  thiij  roat  on 
80  nol>!e  n  peak." 

From  tho  i^oak  itself  a  splintered  crest  deHoends  towards  the  Cherek, 
bending  northwarda  as  it  trends  away  from  the  summit.  This, 
the  Koshtan  Crest  of  M,  JukofTa  map,  separates  the  Ulluauz  and  Totuin 
valloyi.  The  gup  by  which  we  believed  the  olimbera  to  have  orosaed 
was  in  tIow,  defended  on  this  side  hy  precipitous,  but  sot  inaoooasible, 
crags.  At  their  base  lay  a  long  snow-basiti,  its  fluor,  some  12,500  feet 
in  height,  filled  with  the  gently  sloping  n6v6  of  a  glacier  which  poured 
over  in  an  icefall,  terribly  torn,  and  about  3000  feet  in  vertical  height, 
into  the  Tutuin  valley.  From  our  viewpoint  it  was  difficult  to  feci  any 
certainty  as  to  whothor  this  ioefttll  was  passable,  or  how  far  the  very 
steep  alopea  on  ila  right  bank— on  its  left  were  precipices — would  prove 
of  service.  Subject  to  this  doubt — only  to  be  resolred  on  the  spot— 
our  route  was  clear.  The  lower  part  of  the  Tutnin  valley  was  hidden, 
hot  we  noted  that  it  bifurcated  near  its  cutranco  and  that  the  northern 
glen  fell  from  an  extensive  glacier  plateau  lying  under  the  Koahtaa 
oreat.  Still  farther  north,  and  altogether  separated  by  miles  of  waste 
from  theTutulU  and.  the  supposed  pass,  we  looked  on  steep  slopes  of 
broken  rock  and  snow-patches,  forming  the  aides  of  the  Kashtin  or 
EoHhtan  glen,  a  name  which  has  acquired,  by  a  Bcries  of  blunders,  a 
very  undue  prominence  in  local  topography.  My  reconnaissance  had 
beeai  fully  successful,  I  had  obtained  that  general,  distant  panorama 
of  the  ground  about  Dychtau,  which  was  essential  if  wo  were  to 
avoid  subse<iueiit  blunders  ond  misdirected  witndcrings.* 

It  WHS  warm  on  the  Ico  side  of  the  crest,  where  the  fine-weather  east 
wind  did  not  reach  us,  nnd  we  sat  long  watching  the  magioal  oBocts  of 
mist  and  mountain,  and  light  and  shadow,  as  the  sun  sank  westwards. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  Caucasus  has  more  depth  of  transparcni-y,  more 
Incidity,  than  that  of  the  Alps:  like  that  of  tlie  Cumberland  Lakes,  it 
seems  to  refine  the  forms  and  soften  tho  harehnesses  of  the  mountains, 
while  it  adds  to  their  apparent  height.  It  must  have  been  six  o'clock 
before  wo  started  down  by  a  more  direct  ridge;  and  1  never  was  in 
greater  danger  of  a  tumble  than  for  tho  first  twenty  minutes.  It  was 
im))088ible  not  to  have  one's  eyes  fixed  constantly  on  the  upper  air, 
watehing  glory-coated  mists  as  they  whirled  up  suddenly  from  the  valley, 
tu  Ix}  caught  in  tlie  swift  breexe  and  shredded  iuto  a  thousand  fragments, 
which  danced  in  prismatic  colours  before  Hie  great  peaks,  bid  them  for 
a  moment,  and  then  left  the  deep  blue  of  heaven  as  pure  as  before. 

Suddenly  thesu  viaiuua  cpused,  we  plunged  into  the  cloud-roof  that 
arohed  the  lower  world,  and  ran — the  slopes  were  so  steep  that  we  could 
hardly  stop  when  wo  had  once  started  running — down  to  the  great 
meadow,  over  6000  feet  b«low,  in  less  than  an  honi'.     On  our  return 

•  See  IlluslratioD. 
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we  fovmd  that  our  companioDs  had  got  back  before  Ds.  Woolloy  liad 
entered  the  vale  of  the  Tatuin,  and  eeen  a  glaoier  to  wlitoh  he  had 
found  a  way  over  graas-slopes  bo  procipitoUB  and  slifiporj-,  that  ho 
thought  we  might  have  to  rope  to  paaa  them.  This  glacier  proved 
uext  day  to  bo  the  wrong  glacier,  that  of  the  northnrn  glen,  tbo 
Ohurtui;  but  Woolley's  work  bad  been  none  ihe  leas  aunriiMjAblo,  aa  ho 
had  found  also  a  fair  path  up  the  main  Tntuin-su. 

All  had  been  arranged  for  a  very  early  Bt*rt  next  day  (the  28th 
July),  and  we  bad  closed  our  t«nt-ourtaiiis,  when  Captain  Powell  was 
■nmiBoned  down  to  the  Siirveyor'a  quarters,  and  a  nolo  addreeaod  lo  me 
from  Barou  Ungeni  Sternberg,  a  geologist  on  the  staff  of  thfl  Governor 
of  tho  Cuucaaua,  wati  hand«d  to  bim.  It  was  dated  from  "  the  Cherek 
Valley  "  and  waa  in  the  following  terms.     I  abridge : — 

"I  have  crossed  to-day,  with  my  Tyrolese  guide,  the  i>aaa  from 
Ulluaux  to  Ballcar.  There  ia  no  second  pass.  The  descent  is  very 
difficult.  There  arxi  throe  stonemen  on  tho  cr<^^  which,  as  my  nativo 
guides  toll  me  the  pass  is  not  used  by  their  people,  I  believe  to  have  been 
built  by  Fox  and  Doiikin." 

My  liret  impression  on  roading  the  Baron's  tetter  was  to  believe  that 
he  had  cioeeed  the  UUuanz  Pom.  For  it  scorned  strange  (since  ho  had 
witli  hiui  an  Alpine  guide)  that  ho  should  deny  the  poaaibiUty  of  any 
pus  nearer  Dychtau  than  his  own,  uuIobb  he  had  crossed  this  notable 
gap.  But  on  second  thoughts  such  an  inteqtretatiou  seemed  untenable. 
It  was  not  credible  that  a  mounlaincer  of  no  great  experience  should 
have  got  through  the  iii-raos  I  had  just  sbsa,  and  not  havo  particularly 
referred  to  them.  Heuoo  I  argued,  the  Buron  must  havo  crossed  the 
chain  farther  north.  Granted  this,  however,  the  stonomeu  ho  described 
rooudncd  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Baron  was  camped  not  far  off,  the 
Cossack  who  had  brought  the  letter  said  "across  tho  first  bridge."  We 
rashly  took  this  to  mean  the  Tutuin-su  bridge.  I  oSiEircd  to  start  at 
dawn,  and  interview  the  Baron,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  catoh 
meop. 

Before  sunrise  I  was  off  on  horseback  alone  under  a  oloudleas  sky. 
Id  an  hoar  and  a  quarter  I  had  reached  the  roaring  Tutuin-au,  and  led  my 
hone  down  the  steep  pitch  beyond  it.  I  rode  on  for  20  minnti^M,  to  a 
spot  whencci  could  look  far  down  the  valley,  but  no  tent  was  insight.  I 
resolved  b>  return  and  wait  for  my  companigno.  On  their  arrival, 
Powell  and  I  rode  on,  pressing  what  paoe  wo  dared  out  of  our  horses, 
on  a  path  which  in  many  placvs  was  little  better  than  a  broken  staircase. 
After  a  long  hour's  ride,  we  saw  a  bridge  over  theCherek,  and  beyond  it, 
OD  a  level  meadow,  a  light  silk  lunt. 

Barou  TJngeru  Sternberg  received  tis  with  all  the  hospitality  possible 
nod«r  the  circumstances.  He  reported  to  us  that  he  had  crossed  from 
the  foot  of  the  Dlluaus  Glacier  into  the  Eoshtan  Glen,  (hat  lie  was  confi- 
dent that  he  had  discovered  Fox  and  Uonkin's  pass,  feud  that  siuoo,  though 
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di9emlt|  it  was  iiot  a  tiaiigerous  pass  for  such  skilful  climbers,  ho  wm 
confirmed  in  the  belief  held,  be  etuted,  by  Colonel  Viniboff,  tho 
Xncliuluik  of  tlie  Nultubik  iltstriet,  (hat  our  countrymon  had  been  tho 
Tictims  of  foul  play.  He  reiJorted  Tarious  petty  tak-a  to  the  disadvan- 
tago  of  Hieger,  their  iuterpreter.  He  told  a  story  of  how  a  uative  had 
been  fouud  with  a  wound  wbiuh  might  have  been  inflicted  by  ftn 
ice-ase.  The  snepected  mun  had  proved  an  alibi,  but  alibis  were  c&sily 
proved  iii  the  Caucaann,  aud  the  old  chief  of  Besingi  felt  convinced 
that  murder  had  bt-en  committed — though,  of  course,  after  the  travellera 
had  left  the  particular  district  he  waa  responsible  for.  He  had  nverred 
it,  even  with  toais  in  his  eyes. 

Kothing  of  all  this  carried  weight  in  my  mind.  I  jiointed  out  to 
the  Baron  that  we  had  in  Fox's  Diary  explicit  instnictione  where  to 
tiearcb ;  that  I  had  myself  shown  Fox,  as  I  was  thou  showing  bim,  by 
means  of  M,  de  Rt-chy's  jihotographs,  the  positign  where  I  believed  a 
route  to  lie.  The  Baron  confidently  denied  the  poasihilify  of  passage 
kt  the  spot  I  iodioated  on  t)ie  map  and  photographs.  lie  had,  ho 
said,  spent  three  dajs  on  the  Ulluauz  Glacier,  and  was  certain  no  each 
pUBs  could  he  made.  I  ctjuld  only  reply  that  the  point  w«s  one  for  an 
expert's  opinion,  and  that  toy  experience  oonvinoed  me  that  I  was  not 
in  any  risk  of  bving  mistaken. 

There  remained  the  question  of  the  stonemen  found,  and  the  footmarks 
allegcil  to  have  been  seen  by  the  second  search  party,  the  previous  autumn, 
on  the  BaroD*s  Pass.  Fortunately  a  Beziugi  TEtrtar,  a  member  of  that 
search  party,  was  present.  Ho  was  (inestioned  through  Powell,  "  Oan 
you  say  who  built  tho  etonemen  ?  "  "  No ;  our  searchers,  or  surveyors, 
may  have  built  them,"  "  Were  the  footmarks  found  those  of  nailed  boots 
like  mine  ? "  "  I  cannot  say ;  our  Startfiina  lold  as  they  were  the  tmeka 
of  the  Englishmen."  The  one  puzzling  point  in  the  evidouce  scorned 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  cleared  up.  Tho  native  eofiroh-pnrtics  of  the 
previous  autumn  (subsequent  to  M.  Jukoff's)  had  not  gone  on  the  right 
track  at  all ;  they  had  wandered  off  to  a.  hunters'  pass  to  the  Koshtau 
Glen,  and  the  footsteps  they  saw— if  they  really  saw  any  except  tboso 
on  the  Ulluauz  Glacier — wore  not  our  friends',  but  those  of  the  Sur- 
veyor's party.  The  Starahino,  having  K-cn  ordered  to  search  till  he 
found  Bomethiug,  had  mado  baeto  to  find  footmarks  leading  out  of  hit 
dittrict.  M.  JukoS*  subseiinently  informed  us  that  bis  men  had  built 
stonemon  at  the  s^iot  in  question.* 

•  Baron  Ungem  Slerobcrtg's  pass  nnil  the  etonemon  ore,  I  belioTp,  aiiown  on 
S.  SolU'a  FiiuoruiQa  of  tlio  Utluaui  Glacier.  Buron  Ungern  Slefuberg  Iiqb  infonunl  ma 
by  lulter  that  be  it  still  of  apiiiioii  tliut  the  roolmarks  nuil  Btonvmen  are  ullriliutable  to 
tlio  lost  pnrtjr.  but  tlint  ha  now  IwlleTCs  tbat  Ihvj  procccleil  fro'u  li^a  jmae  alonj,'  Ihe 
crrat  to  tbc  biroiuic  <li8coTeic<l  bj  ue.  I  cnu  tra]j  sny  tJint  if  Vox's  Diary  is  cvideiin>,  or 
iJint'i  and  my  own  cipcriotico  at  moimtoioetrs  is  wortli  Biiylhing,  ttiu  tlioory  in  not 
«orlb  arguiucut :  aud  1  aliull  e[k>u<]  do  apuco  upon  it.  I  am  conQrmed  in  this  ccuree  b; 
tlic  bet  tbat  Baron  Vngem  Sternberg  lins  not  bvoured  me  as  yet  (April  lOth)  with  a 
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Capt^n  Povell  and  I  todo  back  in  noontido  hoat  up  tho  grasd  clefils 
of  tho  Cherek.  Stiff  aa  tent-poles  we  dismounted  fiom  our  Tartar 
saddle*  to  foroo  our  sinews  into  a  new  form  of  activity.  For  tho  first 
half  hour  it  was  troublesome  enoagh.  Boroe  800  feet  up  thg  hill  V9 
found  our  heavily  l*leri  comrades,  tho  eiok  mau'd  jilaco  taken  by  a 
atnrdy  young  CoBsack  who  was  carrying  nioro  ihau  his  fair  share  of 
our  sleeping  g«ods.  The  stream  from  the  Chertui  Glacier  was  soon  left 
far  below.  A  donkey-track,  much  used  by  natives  collucting  brush- 
wood, zigragged  steeply  np  amongst  beautiful  birchtrocs  and  mossy 
crags,  which  completely  concealed  all  that  lay  al>ov&  Beyond  a  brow 
it  went  down  steeply  to  iho  foaming  torrent.  A  few  hundred  yards  of 
gentle  ascent  borido  tho  tumbling  water,  and  wo  looked  into  ft  long 
levtil  upland  glon  closed  by  a  rocky  barrier,  hung  with  snow  and  ico, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  snout  of  a  largo  glacier  pnshod  forward 
ita  grey  linea  of  moraine  among  the  bright  hues  of  tho  grass  and  flowors. 
Flowers  covered  everything.  Our  path  was  buried  in  them.  Dense 
beds  of  cream  rltododeodrou  in  full  bloom  clothed  the  loiver  riopea,  the 
river  banks  were  paint*d  blue  and  while  and  yellow  with  blossom — 
gentians  and  forget-me-nots,  daiay-liko  pyruthrums,  primulas,  and  many 
other  I0B8  familiar  blooms.  Tlie  ground  l>elow  tho  glacier  was  so  densely 
carpeted  that  walking  was  mmle  voryjilifficult  by  tho  complete  conceal- 
ment of  tho  imeven  surface.  Over  the  bead  of  tho  icefall  glonmod  the 
whit«  orest  of  Dychtau,  tho  granite  towers  and  two  great  obelisquea  on 
ils  eastern  ridge  thrown  np  against  the  crowning  snows.  We  struck  up 
on  to  tho  old  moraioe  and  walked  along  its  edge.  The  ice  had  resumed 
its  advance,  and  was  wrinkling  up  the  loose  ground  before  it  in  all 
directions.  Tho  top  of  the  moraine  presently  grew  too  narrow  and 
broken  to  servo  conv^eniontly  aa  a  path,  and  we  k-ft  it,  where  a  little 
plain  (or  slope  bo  genllo  that  amongst  these  vast  mountains  it  might 
bo  held  a  plain)  spread  out  on  our  left,  seamed  by  the  water-couraes  from 
n  Kmall  glacier  high  above.  The  icefall  of  the  groat  glacier  n-as  now 
full  in  view  opposite  us.  a  superb  pito  of  frozen  ruin.  Tho  lower  part 
was  clearly  impassable,  and  so  were  the  rocks  on  its  loft,  but  on  our  side 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  climbing  up  steep 'grassy  crags  to  at  least  half 
iha  height  of  tho  fall.  At  the  very  base  of  those  slopes  wo  found  two 
deserted  Koebes  or  siiepherds'  quarters— ono  under  tho  moraine,  tho 
other  COO  yards  off  under  the  hill  side.  Each  consisted  of  a  low  wall 
bnilt  round  a  pen  or  pound ;  the  first  was  floored  with  manure  and 
partially  inundated  by  tho  meltings  of  an  adjacent  snowbed,  tha  second 
and  moi-e  eligible  was  a  thicket  of  gigantic  broad-leaved  weeds  wet  with 
recont  rains — about  as  convenient  quartors  as  a  rhubarb-bed  in  nn 
English  kitchen -garden.     We  laid  low  the  weeds  with  our  iceases  until 


c«py  of  Uio  articlo  in  which,  la  he  informs  me,  bo  has  set  Tottfa  liia  Tiow,  or  with  copies 
nf  theontoial  doounibnts  wliicU  he  cites  aa  giviog  ciouse  (01  Li*  former  belief  iu  a 
crime  having  bwa  oomtDittc4. 

Ko.  V^Mat  1890.]  S 
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they  were  rednoed  to  the  form  of  a  oar)[>et ;  then  oar  al&eping  bags  were 
spread,  and  a  firo  lighted  with  wood  "  conveyed  "  from  tlie  Gret  Koish — for 
we  were  ahov©  the  tree-level.  We  enjoyed  the  fire  until  dark,  when 
we  got  iDto  ovr  bags  and  pretended  to  be  comfortable^  In  tnith  the 
ground  was  lumpy,  and  the  air  began  to  tingle  sharply  enough  with 
frost  to  make  hb  bary  our  heads  in  th(>  flunnel.  When  I  woko  the 
DiountLiin  otitlineit  were  bUuk  as  blots  round  a  heaven  alive  with  light, 
and  over  tbf  crooked  granite  teeth  of  the  cliffs  bej-ond  the  glacier  the 
morning  etar  was  swimming  up  slowly  on  the  front  of  the  dawn.  I 
watched  it,  wondering  vaguely  what  the  day  would  bring  forth,  tintil 
the  pale  lemon  light  grew  etrotigcr  on  the  horizon  and  touched  the  tops 
of  iha  ooetwnrd  jienks.  Then  I  played  tho  odione  part  of  an  alarum. 
Two  of  the  guides  had  found  a,  hole  in  tho  rock  only  acceasiblo  by  a 
narrow  funnel.  Stones  had  to  be  hoavod  into  it  in  oi-der  to  arouse 
them.  Fischer  had  sought  Eolitude  eomowhoro,  and  was  hidden  (like 
one  of  Doylo'a  elves)  oiuong  tho  gigantic  vegetables.  The  Cossack, 
however,  was  within  reach,  and  was  prompt  in  creating  a  cheerful  fire. 

It  was  broad  day  (5  a.m.),  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  iu  the  sky 
when  wo  set  out.  The  first  hour's  climb  np  to  the  glacier  was  steep 
but  easy,  and  there  was  Utile  moraine  to  cross.  Wo  ascended  tho 
slippery  Klopce  of  avalanche  snow,  fallen  in  spring  from  the  cliifs  on 
our  left,  for  some  distance  before  wo  plnnged  into  the  heart  of  the 
ioefall.  First  we  found  a  way  through  a  narrow  gate  between  frozen 
blocks,  then  wo  picked  our  poth  under  a  row  of  iuccliSe,  among  tho 
fragments  which,  from  time  to  time,  had  tumbled  over.  Hurrying  past 
these  dangerooe  aeighhoara,  wo  mounted  once  more  betwoon  deep 
tronchea  where  the  iccazo  had  often  to  do  its  work.  One  vast  fav- 
Btrotuhing  chasm,  or  rather  network  of  branching  vaults,  seemed  to 
sever  us  eflootually  from  tho  corridor  tinder  the  opposite  rocks  by  which 
we  hoped  to  turn  tho  final  lino  of  ioo-towcra.  But  it  was  bridged,  and 
this  obstacle  crossed,  we  felt  certainty  of  success  in  reaching  tho  upper 
snowfielJ.  We  entered  the  trough  under  the  furt.her  cliffs,  drank  some 
water  wliich  trickled  from  tht-ni,  and  found  near  at  band  mnguifioent 
primulas  growing  solitary  in  the  frozen  waste  at  a  height  of  about 
12,000  feet.  A  little  more  step-cutling  in  hard  ico,  rakod  once  or  twice 
a  season  by  falling  sf  raos,  lauded  us  in  safety  on  the  smooth  fields  of 
niri.  Close  beside  us  rose  a  stupendous  mass  of  blocks  and  toweis 
of  opa(|Ue  ice.  like  polar  icebergs,  on  the  edge  of  tho  frozen  cataract. 
Dut  straight  in  front  an  oven-floored,  gently  sloping  broad  whito  corridor 
etrotchod  into  tho  SGoret  heart  of  the  moiiiitains — bo  secret  that  even  tho 
surveyors  had  missed  it  altogether.  On  all  sides  pale  grey  granite  cliffs, 
or  the  steepest  ico,  overhung  the  nntroddm  snows.  At  the  head  of  the 
glacier  a  steep  ridge  seamed  by  two  precipitous  gullies  closed  tho 
view.  Only  to  their  right  (as  we  looked)  was  there  any  aemhlanoe  of 
pcBsible  exit  by  a  practicable  snowslope  in  this  direction,  and  that  exit 
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lod  to  tho  snmmit  of  DychUn.  Behind  us,  bovever,  easy  tilopMtrCRdod 
back  to  K  comparatively  low  ridge.  I  rocoguised  it  a«a  fiilse  Col  lending 
to  the  Obertui  Glacier. 

"Wheire  nrc  we  going  tbmi;  op  thoKo  ioc-ccmloira? "  asked  our 
Swiea,  impressed  by  the  spulo  of  tlicM  virgin  soiitiidos,  distnuitfnl  of 
my  loCTil  knowlodge,  «ud  deapoudunt  as  to  tho  cbanc«B  of  any  discorery  in 
SO  TKiit  a  field  of  search.  I  could  only  oiwuro  my  companions  that  to  me  otir 
runto  was  or  clear  as  thnt  to  the  Sttnhlcok  might  bo  to  them,  that  behind 
the  next  battroce  of  tho  northoni  rango  wo  should  see  a  pass,  aud  \m  ubto 
to  climb  to  it  np  steep  rocks,  Wo  were  now  approaching  the  8jx>t  where 
it  was  rensooablo  to  begin  to  look  for  traces  of  tho  lost  party,  if  they  had 
fiillillod  Fox>  intention  and  "attempted  DycbtAH  from  the  south  side 
of  tho  pass.''     Itnt  the  few  pos»blc  sites  bore  no  eigns  of  a  bivouac. 

We  tramped  steadily  up  the  snow  bonka  in  tho  blazing  sunshine, 
odUI,  about  10.80  a.m.,  we  stood  opposite  and  under  the  gap  1  had  seen 
and  sketched  tweuty-two  years  before,  as  well  as  on  the  jMwioiis  day. 
It  waa  high  above  ns,  1200  to  1100  feet,  in  an  iuwai-d  bend  of  tlie 
range  on  our  right  baud.  A  broad  sheet  of  suow  swept  down  from  it, 
a  narrower  white  tongue  ran  up  more  than  halfway.  The  rib  <if  rocks 
ei^paratitig  the  two  suow  troughs  supplied  an  obviously  serviceable,  if 
vtecip,  ladder.  Maurer,  indeed,  suggested  some  rucks  mure  to  our  right, 
but  tlicy  had  no  claim  to  bo  jtreferred.  We  crossed  a  half-open  fosnc  or 
Btr^Khrand,*  kicked  a  few  steps  in  tlio  snow  above  it,  and  then  (grappled 
with  tho  rocks.  Thoy  were  precipitons,  and  had  to  be  cliinlied  with 
bands  and  knees;  but  thoy  would  not  bo  reckoned  difficult  among 
men  aconstomed  to  Alpino  work.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  good  hand- 
hold wherever  footing  wiis  scanty.  This  was  fortnnate,  for  we  could 
DOW  see  that  the  snow  on  our  left  lay  very  loosely  on  hard  ice,  and  a  broad 
stream  of  water  was  flashing  down  ita  centre,  bo  powerful  an.-  the  rays 
of  a  CaucusJan  sun  even  at  13,000  feet. 

Tho  crags  besido  tho  glacier  havingyieldcd  ns  no  tracoM,  wc  felt  that 
the  next  stop  was  to  go  to  the  pass  itself,  where  wo  might  look  for  a 
stonoman,  and  possibly  a  reconl.  But  we  were  fully  occupied  with  the 
practical  details  of  climbing  and  in  no  immediate  expectation  of  any 
discovery,  when  about  noou,  the  Iead(.-r,  at  tho  rope's  end,  suddenly 
stopped  short,  and  gasped  out,  "  Herr  Gott  I  the  sleeping  place  I " 

Before  our  eyes  rose  n  low  wall  of  largo  loose  atones  built  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle  with  its  convex  side  to  the  precipice  below,  and  enclosing 
a  iihelf  on  the  face  of  the  cliBs,  some  six  feet  across  in  either  direction, 
and  partially  overhnng  and  sheltered  by  a  projecting  eave  of  rock.  In  a 
momoot  we  were  all  overlooking  tho  wall.  The  fimt  object  to  catch  my 
eyes  was  a  black  stewpan,  half-full  of  water,  in  wliich  a  melul  driuking- 

*  A  Bergs^hrund  is  tli«  tcrat  la  the  Swiu  Alps  for  the  moat  irhiuh  raos  along  tho 
boae  of  tlio  nppec  riJgci.  uu]  luarkft  tho  divioion  Uctwoen  (lie  »nuw  ]>la«t«red  (c  Uieir 
elilEi  and  ttio  dvt«  wMcli  U  moving  dowawsnl*  to  feed  n  glacier. 
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cup  floated.  A  revolver  in  itti  cuse  Lung  tincler  the  rocks.  Tbe  spaoe 
inaido  tho  wall  auil  between  it  and  tlie  overhiiuging  crag  was  filled  nitli 
snow  and  ico  to  a  depth  of  several  foet.  The  hard-frozen  surface  was 
broken  here  and  there  by  projecting  |iortions  of  riicksaoks  and  sleeping 
baga.  The  bags  wore  not  empty.  A  momentary  shudder  passed  through 
more  than  one  mind,  "How  arc  they  filled?"  Hut  a  second  glancd 
showed  ufl  that  there  was  no  teritble  discovery  to  be  feared,  terrible 
because  it  would  have  meant  a  liugeriug  fete  to  our  friends.  Everything 
was  there— most  thixiga  at  least — exoej)!  tliemsclves.  That  they  were  lost 
we  had  long  known ;  yet  this  suddun  disoovery  of  (heir  personal 
belongings,  just  as  they  had  left  them  eleven  months  before,  the  con- 
sciousness that  wo  stood  on  their  last  balling-place,  sent  a  fresh  thrill 
through  every  heart.  Even  iit  the  common  haunts  of  men  familiar 
relics  move  us.  How  much  more  so  when  found  in  solitudes,  which 
have  seen  no  previous  human  visitors  except  those  whom  thoy  hido 
ecmewhere  in  their  icy  caverns.  Surrounded  by  so  many  memorials  of 
tho  missing,  so  many  objects  that  spoke  of  individual  traits  of  character 
and  habit,  it  wus  difficult  to  believe  in  tho  catastrophe.  It  almost 
seemed  natural  to  expect  that  our  friends  might  at  any  moment  be  seen 
coming  ijuickly  over  the  crags  to  regain  the  bivouac  whore  all  still  lay 
exactly  as  when  they  quitted  it  for  thfir  last  climb. 

After  tlie  first  keen  moments  of  discovery,  the  necessary  work  of 
digging  out  relics  and  ecarclmig  for  reoords  was  sot  about  in  earooBt 
It  was  no  light  task,  for  on  this  sunward  shelf  tiie  snow  had  often 
melted  and  frozen  again.  The  bag^  wore  embedded  in  hard  ice  mixed 
with  stones,  Bgainst  wliicli  our  axes  often  rang  ineffectually.  The  little 
camp  hung  like  an  eagle's  uest,  on  tho  edge  of  a  cliff  of  about  lOUO  feet, 
Auy  object,  such  as  tho  still  well-stocked  meat  bag,  thrown  over  ita 
wall  fell  vertically  for  some  fifty  feel  into  tho  lesaer  snow  gully,  and 
tht-'U  slid  swiftly  to  the  level  snows  far  below.  Space  allowed  only 
three  men  to  work  at  once  inside  tho  wall ;  outside  it  no  step  could  be 
taken  without  the  gi'onteat  caution,  and  Powell  found  with  difficulty  a 
tiny  ledge,  whence  he  could  safely  skotoh  tho  eyrie.* 

WooUey  and  I,  with  one  guide,  went  on  to  the  pass,  still  some 
300  feot  alwve  us.  The  ascent  took  us  mors  than  half  an  hour.  Tho 
first  ]iart  was  hard  cliubiog,  up  an  icy  chimney,  and  then  along  a  rib 
of  rock,  steep  and  narrow.  From  ita  top  we  turnml  to  onr  left  across 
A  broad  froseu  slope,  the  head  of  the  great  oouloir,  or  snow-trough. 
There  the  snow  covered  ice,  but  was  sufficiently  adhesive  for  safety  at 

■  CSptaia  Powell's  akctcli  liiw  bcon  ropmlured  in  Iho  ■  Alpine  Jonrnnl,*  No.  107.  It 
gives  s  moBt  cotnwt  imprMeJon  of  the  spot.  Tho  aholf  of  Dclig  by  vliich  we  nseinded 
woa  invisible)  from  wliero  he  bhI.  The  rrook  Hhove,  nml  to  Ihe  Tight  of  the  bivouiK-,  is 
that  by  wbicb  Mr.  Woolley  anJ  1  climbed  oa  lo  tho  pass.  'Die  only  libcrlv  lukeii  has 
iKvn  in  tho  fotegrouud.  Captuiu  Powoll  actually  cut  oa  tbs  Uttl«  bragkct  of  crag 
iliKctly  below  the  crock,  or  obimnfy. 
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thfl  moderate  angle  at  wliiob  tlio  part  wo  ha<1  to  croaii  lay.  With 
lino  precaution  we  traveiHoil  it  to  Iho  jiiisb,  a  riilge  liroVoii  liy  crag«, 
on  one  of  wliieli  we  could  see  a  sinati  jiile  of  etoties.  As  the  crctt  foil 
iindcr  our  eyes  we  looked  over  it,  first  to  the  floBhing  lines  of  tho  rivers 
in  the  distant  steppe,  next  on  tho  meadow  of  Dumala,  tho  last  caroping- 
grottnd  of  Donkin  and  Fox.  Tim  Baron  had  had  litllc  rcMon  for  his 
incredulity;  theru  was  no  serione  difSculty  for  monntftinecrs  with  a 
rope  in  the  do6(;(^nt  on  thitt  side.  BriMd  crevitssed  Elopes  fell  towards  tbo 
■DOwbaain  which  feeile  the  sontb-eastern  branch  of  the  ITIliinuz  Glncior. 
Across  tliis  littsiu  the  great  peak  and  its  |>r(!tipiws  were  full  in  view. 
The  stimmit  still  rose  '2500  foot  overbeiid.  and  another  IdOO  above  the 
snow  plain  of  the  TJIluanz — tho  height,  that  is,  of  Mont  Blanc  above 
thi-  Grand  Plateau.  Its  fooe  woa  a  pile  of  rocks  and  ico-cliffs  and  steep 
slopes,  Bcnmed  by  gaping  chasms,  one  so  largo  and  so  bine  that  Ur. 
WooUey  was  able  subsequently  to  recogniao  tt  through  a  ficld-ghus  from 
one  of  the  stations  on  the  Oiscauoosian  nnilway.  a  distance  of  at  least 
fiO  miles.  We  descended  a  few  yards  on  the  farther  side  of  the  pads,  and 
efully  examined  the  eastern  ridge;  on  the  north  it  is  so  »hi>eted 
rith  ice  OS  to  bo  perfectly  unassailable,  and  no  man  in  his  sonnea  would 
attempt  to  traverse  it.  The  crest  itself  between  us  and  Dychtau  was 
broken  by  high  towers  or  thin  Aiguilles,  and  equally  inijintclicable. 
It  was  obvious  that  mountaineers  longing  to  get  at  tbo  smooth  npper 
snows  from  the  ridge  wo  stood  ou  must  make  their  attempt,  if  at  all, 
by  the  ledges  and  gullies  on  tho  Tutuin,  or  sonthem.  Bide.  They  would 
not  touch  the  crest  till  beyond  tho  great  tower.  There  it  wiui  corniced, 
but  at  this  spot,  where  the  eastern  ridge  abuts  on  the  soiitLcm,  there  is, 
as  Mr.  Woolley  subseiinently  proved,  space  to  spure,  and  no  one  need, 
and  no  experienced  climlier  would,  run  any  risk  of  falling.  Close  to 
tho  top  of  Djt^htau  a  orevasse  runs  round  the  peak,  and  above  thin  on  iho 
south  lies  a  bank  of  small  loose  rocks,  on  which  a  etononinn  would  most 
certainly  have  been  built  by  snccossful  elimlw^rs ;  but  u  jiowerful  telescope 
established  tho  absence  of  any  sign  of  a  cairn  or  stoncman — and  hero 
again  Mr,  Woolley  made  assurance  doubly  snrc  by  bis  subsequent  ascent. 
AVo  carefntly  pulled  to  pieces  the  little  stoneraan  ou  tlie  pass,  but 
found  no  record  within  it.  We  then  rebuilt  it,  and  inserted  a  memo- 
randum of  our  Tisit.  The  scene  we  looked  ou  as  we  lingered  on  the 
rocks  beside  it  was  strangely  bcnntifiil  and  impressive.  The  silence  of 
the  upjier  snows  was  broken  only  by  the  constant  ring  of  the  axes  and 
the  voices  of  our  comrades  rising  clearly  through  the  thin  air  as  tliey 
still  laboured  in  their  loslc  of  seeking  all  that  might  l>o  found  und«r 
the  icy  coverlet.  Their  figures  weio  thrown  out  on  the  edge  of  tho 
crags  agniost  the  surface  of  the  Tntuin  snow-fields,  as  thoso  of  sailors 
on  a  mnstheod  against  the  sea  when  seen  from  some  high  cliff.  The  day 
was  cloudless,  tho  air  crystalline,  space  was  for  a  moment  annihilated, 
or  seen  in  a  scale  in  which  we  each  seemed  to  stand,  not  six  feot,  but 
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14,00^  foot  Itigli !  Ttio  many  pa'ees  and  lieiglits  of  tlic  central  rldgo  of 
thi}  CnuoaBtia  lay  literally  at  our  feet.  We  lixiked  over  tlioin  and  pa«t 
tho  clustored  peaks  und  vast  enoiv  rcsen'oira  of  llic  Ailai  Chocli  group 
to  innuRKirable  iodcfiiiite  dktauccs,  nraoiigst  wliicli  I  ivcugDiEcd  thu 
horn  of  Shoda,  greon  lioiglits  of  Badslia,  liluo  laouutaiaB  of  Aobatzicli, 
opalescent  Airacnian  ranges  fading  into  a  enflron  eky  on  wliich  hnng 
fnr-off  amber  oloudlotD  which  positihly  marked  the  position  of  Ararat. 
All  Tvas  dibti&ct  as  a  niapnian's  mod^^'I,  yot  wonderful  and  boautifnl 
as  a  poet'a  dream — aa  the  landacapM  of  Shelley's  '  Prometheus.'  Tho 
splendour  of  nature  on  this  day  of  days  seonied  not  out  of  harmony 
with  tlie  sadness  of  our  personal  orrand.  It  affect«d  the  miud  as  a 
solemn  and  aympathetio  music.  While  I  gazed,  four  whito  butterfiies 
fluttered  about  the  little  monument,  and  again  fluttered  off  into  im- 
meaNtiralilo  sjmce,  A  Greek  would  have  read  a  symbol  in  the  incident. 
Our  eyea  might  wander  for  a  moment,  but  our  thoughts  soon 
returned  to  our  immediate  errand.  Sitting  on  the  rocks  beside  the 
melaaoholy  little  stouemau,  the  story  of  the  catastrophe  seemed  to  unfold 
itself.  The  mountaineers,  all  heavily  laden,  travellers  as  well  as  guides, 
had  reached  about  noou  the  crest  of  the  range  at  the  point  where  wo 
stood.  They  had  gi^eu  up  all  tbougbta  of  an  attack  on  the  great  peak 
fVom  the  aide  of  the  Clluaus,  and,  following  the  suggestion  made  in 
my  uotes,  and  the  intention  ao  clearly  t-xpreesed  in  Fox's  I>iary, 
meant  to  go  down  to  the  Tutuiu  snow-field,  and  "climb  Dychtaa  from 
iho  fiimth  side."  As  they  descended,  the  southern  cliEfu  of  the  ridge  they 
were  on  came  partially  into  view.  For  a  short  distance  theso  wore 
practicable,  beyond  they  became  more  foTmidahle,  but,  owing  to  fore- 
shortening, how  formidable  must  still  have  remained  for  them  a  matter 
of  speculation.  Afternoon  clouds  probably  played  about  the  crests  and 
obscured  their  features.  They  saw  frozen  gullies  which  might  he  cut 
acroas,  lodges  that  might  lead  far.  A  mouth  later  in  tho  year  tho  broad 
sheets  of  ice,  which  now  would  have  i-enderod  such  an  attempt  too 
obrinualy  hazardous,  had  probably  in  great  part  disappcArcd  under  the 
snn  of  August.  They  had  in  their  minds  tho  smooth  upper  snows,  that 
pleasant  ridge  which,  ouce  the  great  towers  passed,  leads  in  coutiimous 
GorTca  to  the  crowning  peak.  They  had  never  examined  from  any 
distant  Tantsge-poiut  the  full  braadth  and  beight  and  formidable 
nature  of  the  ctost  that  separated  them  from  the  huit  tower.  Its  jiasHage, 
they  persuaded  themselves,  was  worth  the  attempt,  a  mauvait  pan  to  be 
faoed  and  surmounted.  The  alternative  was  to  descend  many  hundred 
feet  to  the  Tutuin  n^v^  to  lose  all  this  height  for  the  morrow,  to  carry 
down  the  wraps  and  provisions  they  bad  laboriously  raised  so  tax.  They 
may  naturally  have  been  biassed  by  tbe  fact  that  they  had  tried  a  ^milar 
deactmt  from  the  Mishirgi  Pass,  two  days  before,  and  the  result  had 
been  failure.  They  had,  of  course,  never  seen  the  broad  enow-slopo 
which  runs  up  from  tho  head  of  the  Tutuin  Glacier.    It  was  altogether 
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concealed  by  llic  l>iil.tros»e«  oloao  at  band.  It  was  easiest  at  the  moment 
to  stay  where  tluy  were;  and  tko  moment  weighs,  particulaily  with 
gnidve  and  hoavily-ladou  men. 

The  ledge  was  found,  atid  llie  fatal  deciuioii  iiiad&  The  loads  were 
laid  down,  and  all  went  ebcerfuUy  to  work.  Fox  doubtless  sot  the 
guides  to  wall-building,  and  labotired  hard  at  it  himself;  Dunkio 
looked  to  the  fire,  adjastod  his  camera,  mado  his  boiling-point  ubcKirva- 
tions,  unpacked  and  ivpacked  some  of  his  inxtnunents,  meeting  the 
occasion,  after  his  manner,  by  nice  adaptations  of  homely  articles  to 
])nrpo(>c«  (or  which  they  wore  never  intended.  Thas  we  discoverod 
»omo  delicate  instruments  done  up  in  tho  neatest  possible  parcel  in  a 
snc]e  and  glove,  and  all  tied  together  with  a  bootlace.  Tho  rod  flames 
of  tho  little  fire  (wo  found  mmnants  of  firewood)  shone  for  a  short  timo 
on  the  iciole-hnng  rooks,  and  then  the  mountaineers  rolled  themaelvea 
close  together  in  thi^ir  wraps. 

Their  start  next  morning  woa  certainly  not  a  harried  one.  All 
looee  objects  wero  carefully  stowed  inside  the  socks — except  a  rerolTCS 
which  was  left  hanging  on  tho  rocks.  We  may  infer  from  tlieir  leaving 
it  thus  partially  exposed  that  they  saw  littlo  risk  of  bad  weather  before 
their  rotum.  They  roped  and  started,  Donkin  as  ugual  carrying  his 
light  camera  on  bi»  own  Bhouldera.  They  cut  actose  the  great  trough. 
But  horo  our  ovidenco  ends  and  conjoctiiro  begins.  The  fresh  snow 
montioned  in  Fox's  Diary  may  have  added  to  tho  danger  of  shelves  and 
ridgea  difficult  at  all  times.  Somewhere  the  snow  slipped  with  tliom, 
or — but  what  use  speculating  how  the  end  came?  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  it  must  havo  been  swift,  oommun,  pnlulfsa ;  that  anything 
that  falls  on  those  cliffs  falls  for,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  the  blue  ice- 
vunlt  at  the  craga'  foot  gave  to  the  idimburs  an  immediate  and  ft 
stiBicieut  tomb.  Tho  whole  of  the  ground  under  tho  c1i£b  was  carefully 
eearehed  with  strong  glasses  by  us,  and  ten  <lnys  later  Mr.  WooUey  and 
Lis  guides  passed  twice  along  it  in  his  successful  nacent  of  Dychtau, 
when  ho  made  certain  that  the  peak  had  not  been  climbed — that  tho 
accident,  therefore,  happened  on  the  ascent,  or  in  returning  after  an 
nusuecoMful  attempt. 

Thero  wore  only  two  ways  in  which  our  search  could  have  been 
pushed  faithor;  by  attempting  to  follow  the  climbers'  probable  track 
across  tho  oliSs,  or  by  convoying  an  army  of  diggers  to  tho  nppoi 
enowfieldB. 

The  first,  tn  1^  condition  in  tehich  the  rocks  were  at  the  lime  of  our 
mil,  would  havo  been  highly  dungeroua,  I  omphaaiso  these  words 
becauso  in  the  Caucasus,  even  more  than  in  tho  Alps,  conditions  change 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  I  would  not  be  thought 
to  impute  to  our  friends  any  intentional  rashness.  A  full  month  later 
in  the  year  tho  crags  may  well  have  been  fur  less  ice-coated,  and, 
therefore,  less  obviously  dangerous.    In  some  snowless  year  a  passage 
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ma;  lie  found  acrosa  theeo  clifTo;  after  tbo  oxporicnc«  of  tho  Alps,  it 
would  be  raeli  to  call  any  cliff  impossible.  But  they  lio  off  tho  proper 
line  of  usccnt  to  Dychtau,  tlio  broad  enowalopo  at  the  head  of  the  Tntuia 
Glacier,  which  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Woolioy  ;  "  and  their  poEsago  could, 
I  think,  liai-dly  lead  to  any  further  rcsuit  than  the  poeaihle  recovery  of 
Donkiu'§  camera — if  lie  left  it  behind  in  eome  niche,  ft  euppoaition 
»-hich  to  those  who  know  hia  habite  beet,  eeems  not  very  likely. 

Ab  to  tho  socioud  idea— even  if  we  could  have  got  a  regiment  of 
^^eiv  to  the  spot  (which  was  impossible)  their  work  would  almo«t 
certainly  have  been  thrown  away.  A  large  sleeping  bug  wbioh  we 
left  at  tho  foot  of  the  cliff  had  i-ntirely  disappeared  ten  daj-a  later — under 
8omo  fresh  fall,  or  hy  sliding  into  the  Bergschrund — when  Woolley 
returned  to  tho  Tutnin  Glacier.  What  chance  would  theru  have  been  of 
finding  anything  burled  under  a  winter's  fall,  and  tho  accumulations  of 
eleven  months  ? 

\fe  had  learnt  all  wo  came  to  ascertain — in  what  way  and,  within  a 
TCiy  few  hundred  yaixls,  where  our  frienda  met  their  deaths  and  lie 
buried.  To  disinter  thc-m  was  fur  from  being  in  our  plana  or  wishes. 
We  were  well  salisfied  to  leave  tho  luuuutainoers  in  their  high  tomb, 
wardtd  by  thu  frosty  walls  and  watched  only  by  th«  stars,  with  the 
brightest  peak  of  the  Caucasus  fur  their  perpetual  monument. 

Though  within  cry,  it  took  us  40  minntoa  to  regain  our  oompanioiis, 
for  wc  had  to  move  carefully  on  tho  stoop  rocks.  Some  few  relics  were 
collected,  sufficient  to  satisfy  friends,  and  to  provo  to  the  natives  and 
ofiiclals  what  wo  had  discovered — tho  revolver  with  all  its  barrols  loaded. 
Borne  notes  and  sketehcs  made  by  Foi.  an  instrument  or  two,  these 
wore  tho  principal  objects  brought  down.  We  carried  away  a  self- 
cooking  soup-tin,  and  on  a  match  being  put  to  the  spirits  of  wine  they 
burnt  up  at  once,  and  tho  contents  proved  unspoilt.  One  or  two  objecta, 
accidentally  dropped,  foil  directly  to  our  tracks  on  the  n£v^  1000  feet 
below.  Soon  after  three  p.m.  wo  followed,  leaving  behind  us  in  its 
solitude,  tho  loftiest  and  surely  tho  wildest  human  habitation  in 
Kuropc-t 

1  have  written  in  vain  if  1  have  not  made  it  clear  that  this 
part  of  the  range  is,  from  its  steepness  and  ils  crevassed  glaciers, 
inaccossihlo  to  all  hut  mountaineers,  and  that  this  gap,  we  call  a  pass, 
has  never  been  reached  but  by  tho  lost  party  and  ourselves,  and  is 
never  likely  to  be  visited  by  native  hunters,  unlets  led.  Yet  it  is  a  pass 
that  will  always  bo  recognised  as  such  by  men  familiar  with  the  })assea 
made  of  late  years  in  tho  Alps,  There  is  but  one  way  to  it,  and  that  is 
straight  and  narrow.    These  were  our  chief  advantages  in  thesearch;  we 

*  See '  Alpine  Joumal,'  vol.  xv. 

t  The  height  of  tbo  bivoiuu  noa  cin^  14.000  foet :  the  rabm  on  Ibe  Ai^ille  do 
Ooutet,  on  Bloat  Blaiio  (wlioto  I  oiii-o  siieitl  a  tilglil  of  tiaree  storm  with  Doukiu),  u 
12,530  teet :  the  ujipor  Malteibom  cabin,  en  the  ItnlUu  ndc,  kbout  13,500  feet. 
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TMOgniMHl  easily  frotafiieTiouHCXpcriunocs  t)ieil>r«ct!ou  in  wliblitolook; 
and  Uiat  [toint  <l<:lcr:niiii.'il,  iiur  fmUl  of  HUnroh  iviut  <^^ni[iarutiruly  limited. 

Aa  fur  tiM  tliu  top  uf  tlio  iuvfall  all  went  muootlily,  tliero  our  leader 
uiiiutod  for  a  mcmivnt  the  nioriiing'ii  traok.  A  littlv  further  oim  »f  tlto 
Know-]} rid g<'K  over  a  oruv».-uiu  liiid  fallen  Htnci>  u  a  pOASCxl,  and  Hovcrul  flying 
luajiM  woru  I'allod  for.  But  wu  aufftTrud  nu  cliouk  of  any  fiOinwHiuonw ; 
tintliing  but  what  in  unothor  iiioml  wu  might  havo  laughed  ovit,  and  by 
iliuk  WD  were  ngnin  in  onr  KomIi.  Early  uozt  day  wq  rutiinicd  dovra 
th«  valley  of  flowers  to  Kamoiil.* 

After  OTir  discovery  of  tho  bivonac,  I  made  a  BiibBidiavy  eiploration 
of  tho  Upper  Miahiri;)  (or  Ktiudium  Mtshiigi  ae  M.  Jiikoffhas  named 
the  Gosteni  biuttch  of  that  glacier),  which  onablos  me  to  eipLaiu  the  topo- 
graphy of  tho  first  attempt  ou  Uyohtau,  the  aiiaoairiage  of  which  waa  so 
unfortunate.  It  may  bo  most  convonicnt  to  dceoribe  it  hero.  Accident  od 
thia  ocoaaion  deprived  me  of  my  compauionfl.  After  leaving  Karaoul  wo 
hod  had  llmto  days  of  de»perato1y  dull  weather.  The  northern  \itlloya 
were  Brndtlmred  in  wet  mista.  Ou  the  fourth  morning  we  were  camped 
hard  by  tho  foot  of  the  Besingi  CJlacier,  and  the  elouds  were  lying  lower 
tlian  over,  when,  tbmtigh  a  midden  break,  the  white  wall  of  Janga  shone 
out,  backed  by  blue  to  puro  that  1  Huoneedcd  in  coiivinoing  myself  that 
all  might  bo  clear  on  the  heiglitA  T  had  not  faith  enough  lu  my  own 
conviction,  however,  to  perBunde  othuni,  and  tho  comtcquence  was  that  I 
started  alone  with  FiHcher.  When  wo  got  to  tho  foot  of  the  Uishii^ 
Olocier  wo  almost  gave  up  hope.  But  yet  auother  window  wau  opened 
in  heaven.  Wo  plodded  on  up  a  flowery  dell  beside  the  glacier.  Then  we 
came  on  a  piece  of  moraine:  gigantic  unstable  bonldcra,  which  gave 
severe  exeroise  to  eyes  and  1in)1)e.  Weary  of  gymnastics  in  tho  dark,  we 
struck  out  ou  to  tho  ioo  and  tramped  doggedly  up  the  glador.  There  was 
«  rapid  lightouiiig  and  a  twinkling  iu  the  mist;  then  the  fog  settled 
down  agiun  ho  thickly  that  for  a  few  minutes  I  quite  lost  sight  of,  and  had 
to  shout  for,  my  companion.  And  then,  in  one  moment,  the  vapours  parted, 
uid  wo  almiiat  held  our  broaths  vrhik-  tlio  sheer  bright  of  Koshtantau, 
6000  fi>ot  of  enow  cliffs,  burst  suddenly,  in  all  its  glory,  upon  um.  Not 
only  Eoshtantan  but  tho  wholo  circle,  the  bare  cliffs  of  Missciis  I'au— a 
Caiicaaiau  Lo  Besso,  tlie  triple  hoad  of  Miithirgi  Tau,  the  grrnt  buttiriwt'S 
and  iey  crest  of  Ullnaus  Bashi,  tho  gmnitic  ridges  which  L'kiudominatus. 
It  wa«  a  Ugbt  never  to  bo  forgotten,  one  of  those  tiMUOOndent  momentA 
whcu  nature  surpasses  even  the  utmost  imaginations  of  oar  dreams. 

*  During:  Uio  (liTm  ■Xar*  ot  out  abwuce  uo  oloud  liul  fPi^ueA  tbo  »ky  m  louclieil  ■ 
moiinlAiii  t><ak.  Such  wialbor  U  niTi'  m  tiio  t'ltucAjiin.  nnil  only  prcvnili  nhcit  n  iiortli- 
coat  «ui4  U  lilonin^.  1  onjoynj,  Uoncvct,  10  dnja  of  it  lu  1SS7.  Tbo  ■ImdnplioK  at 
•uoh  UiBMiloflisn  iiuirvvllniiHl;  cliur;  I  mw  llii-  crrTiuui*  iu  llic  lii|i;)i  |tluci<^r»  weit  »t 
tlio  KIuolioi  PsM  clearly  rium  tlic  deck  of  n  ntnck  Soa  *[ram«c  off  0>;lipni.chiij  (ri'rljr 
tailf  off).  IluL  thiFB  >M  munj  nluur  in  Ciiuciuinn  gjdca  than  in  AI(>iua.  And  utlt-r 
wTirol  dc«i  tlnft  a  thin  tnn»]^Mvnt  liOM  (lliu  ihiitof  tlw  ttcpptO  toltoni  Without 
hiding  Uw  outlltMS  ef  the  great  pe*ka.  sod  gilda  their  vootn. 


KKtt^  '■""'"  :c  TTT^is.  E^;-*-,  im  1  rrs*-:  :r\x  til  »  rr:ij«  cecbl  ikn 

fc  jcTf-a  jtrgg  «:;k^    I»  r';r:l-::=.rilft  I-ia.  lii  I  i;  acs  S:«i«  tbsit 

rasria  -izn  J;-wiLr  z=ii  ;f  il-;  rii^.  u  -w-fct  tr:;:t3»B£  it  Fok,  or  by 
'^''  V  re  •^~~''^^  r  Ke^a  tt  ^1=  ^^i-w^jTTe  fr:eL  'i;  E'^iini  lEiUrg^ 
iaiL  g~~*-' r  lie  riLK  V:.;:^  h  ^:"^*  *:;-:;,    Tiii  x;K  ^uty.  -»  ^aT  mat, 

cim^:^:!!-  ■w-iiji  ?*~"-^'~"7  ':*  Tr*:c:»':ii.  Ar-i  '•''ip'  iCi.»»  ca^.  It 
r>ai3  ,-c.  zha  jiz:  ;;  i*e  *=.-:■»  *!■;■;»;.    JLr7i:».  i;»Yrc  Vk^  »«•  too 


»r^  iZ sea ::' ijd  rggtla  .i'll-^  ftf^r:^    Es.'.-e5:r;J:,cao«ruziialm 

'2if  i:  ^  raaK-'-rcK.  k^  L 'L:  .-'2fT:;::A:7:v~c:li:::if=.vm>i,iBi[aiielaBto 
1^  razl'S  ;-  :>:: y.i^r^-iy.     "^i^z  «^  '*  ^'  l:z.-i  v%t  I'l  i  ilj  1  niaiiMil  il 

f -E^  k  5i«r  iii:r.>.T*B.'c  of  »v:i.»:l-:  ^:  i^icZTs:  rr.-cK  i^  aMesbtj.  lAo 
£j1j;^^  3M  Xfcie.  as  cssf^Aud  ^:  il:=i  ii  Tirkitt  :j  ibeir  diet  »i* 
u;  ;^.-Mcs  Ksx^-dzc    A:  Ol^-  <e=.i  &  zx^  ;;  k«t  '-'— -»^.  brt  tiviOeaOj 

k=;w  *=.i  ",.-Ti-i  Id  rrai-c  —■;-.  W^  w;-*  jjj  c^iiTi-i  ii«  they  dtoold 
iATs  1>M-  :,-«  ii  ;=r  .\=-:rT.  j^l  zzi-.  i-^j  »  =,jk  v=JDBt  nmnritwi 
^■:-Ci  "iAT*  tw-  ^-Af:  .-  ,v;  ^ vd  ::a=:*.  T;^  Lit*  cenr  bdisted, 
J"-^  ^*--  ^*«  •-  5i"ls  .■^.*^i^»  :u-i,v:  s^iir^t  — »,  a^I  t-.'i  ^t?  coiae  favni  &r 
tc  ?fx;:Ti  u.;  s=*r-„;,-i;  a:;!  :t*  .\v.st.--_-;;r.-^*  i-^r::  '=«;.asi  w^  tbaak  you 
fcvc  e.s  K:i:ci  .•■  ^--r  i::ir:s.  S.-  .-.;  >•;:  Er-jrlaizx;;  raoU hxn  gone 
»i^^  lV=i£r;  »:■..;  V.i  tv7-:*li\-.  *z-:  wiire  y.vi  3:ikTe  bees.    We  know 
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The  midts  and  tlie  valleya  were  below,  we  were  above  In  an  nnsollidd 
world  of  bine  and  white.  Bnt  what  we  had  oome  to  see  still  remained 
hidden.  We  were  almost  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  glacien,  bnt  we 
oonld  not  yet  look  into  the  npper  baain  of  the  Kundium  Miahirgi.  I 
had  no  doubt  what  to  do  next.  Looking  at  the  time  at  our  dispoeal,  we 
should  obviooely  see  most  by  pnehing  np  between  the  tracks  of  the 
avalanohee  that  fall  &om  the^olifis  of  EoBhtantan.  As  we  hurriednp  the 
steep  banks  of  riven  snow,  first  a  great  crag  and  a  broken  orest,  then 
the  peak  of  Dychtan,  and  its  long  northern  ridge  came  into  view.  One  of 
the  illofitrations  shows  the  general  features  of  this  side  of  the  peak.  It 
is  a  preoipitons  broad  rockpeak,  such  as  the  Weisshom  &om  Zinal,  bat  on 
a  maoh  larger  scale.  Its  northern  ridge  looks,  and  I  do  not  donht  tiiat  it 
is,  practicable.  The  problem  is,  the  proper  access  to  it  This  is  appa- 
Tsatly  either  by  forcing  the  rocktower  close  to  the  Mishirgi  Fass  that 
gnards  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge,  oa  was  proposed  by  Fox,  or  by 
cutting  or  treading  steps  np  the  enowstope  &om  the  Knndinm  Mishirgi, 
and  striking  the  ridge  where  it  grows  steep.  The  first  may,  or  may  not, 
be  possible — Pox  thought  it  was ;  the  second,  if  the  snow  is  found  in  fair 
condition,  wonld  certainly  be  practicable,  and  might  prove  easy.  It 
might  also  in  different  conditions,  like  most  Caucasian  elopes,  be  dan- 
gerous, hut  this  would  be  an  exceptional  state.  Our  friends'  guides 
seem  to  have  taken  a  middle  coarse,  and  wasted  time  on  the  smooth 
rocks  on  the  left  of  the  snow  slope.  Anyhow,  however,  they  were  too 
late  in  the  day  to  have  sncceeded. 

The  relics  we  had  brought  down  from  the  bivouac  were  sufficient  to 
satiBfy  all  men  of  the  results  of  the  search.  Henceforth,  on  our  arrival  in 
any  mountain  village  the  following  scene  was  repeated.  Theohief  received 
as  at  the  gneet-honae,  and,  the  customary  compliments  paid,  inquired  as  to 
the  results  of  our  journey.  What  we  had  done  was  shortly  explained  in 
Bussianby  Captain  Powell  to  thechief,  then  the  village  was  summoned  and 
the  story  repeated  more  at  length,  and  at  the  proper  moment  the  articles 
foond,  the  bags  and  revolver,  shown,  Thja  exhibition  invariably  drew 
forth  a  deep  exclamation  of  sympathetic  interest  irom  the  assembly,  who 
followed  the  tale,  as  translated  to  them  in  Turkish  by  their  chief,  with 
the  closest  attention.  At  the  end  a  more  or  less  formal,  but  evidently 
heartfelt,  speech  would  be  made  to  us  to  this  effect : — 

"We  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  loss  of  yoor  countrymen,  whom  we 
knew  and  loved  as  brave  men.  We  were  also  grieved  that  they  should 
have  been  lost  in  our  country,  and  that  thus  a  most  unjust  suspicion 
shoold  have  been  cast  on  our  good  name.  Ton  have  never  believed, 
you  tell  us,  in  this  charge  made  against  us,  and  yon  have  come  from  far 
to  remove  the  suspicion  and  its  consequences  from  us,  and  wo  thank  you 
&om  the  bottom  of  oar  hearts.  No  one  bat  Englishmen  could  have  gone 
where  Donkin  and  Fox  perished,  and  where  you  have  been.    We  know 
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Uld  adiuiro  EnglUli  energy,  and  ever;  Englishiii«n  will  1ie  woloomo 
amODjt  our  people.  Your  friomla  ^will  always  he  doubly  welcorao," 
and  tUeii  tho  apcaker  coiicludud  in  the  traditbual  fonus  nf  Orieutul 
comi««y,  "  Wo  are  brothers,  and  all  we  Iiave  U  at  your  dUpottiil." 

Tliere  cau  be  uo  duubt  that  a  heavy  burden  of  suejiioion  wsb  taken  off 
the  ehouldei'a  of  the  Turkish  mouutaineero  who  live  between  Klbmsand 
Ossetia  by  our  diacovery.  They  are,  aa  far  ae  I  know  them,  «  race  with 
many  good  qualities,  though  it  must  be  admitt^il  that  tliey  hava  eomi> 
uuatniable  tmit«,  whioh  are  the  first  to  strike  a  ittrangor.  Thoy  aro 
harddt^^lere  in  businegs  matters,  and  greot  nrguora  with — bo  long  as  they 
aro  at  home — mi  aenao  of  tinio.  But  on(»  on  the  road  they  improre 
wonderfully  ;  they  walk  splendidly,  wheiovor  a  man  in  leather  eandals 
etiifTedwith  bay  can  walk  ;  thoy  have  a  great  respect  for  featsofaflttTity, 
and  soon  make  friends  with  Engtioh  mountaiuearB.  Their  traditions  aro 
boBpitablo,  and  their  goodwill  once  won  is  long  retained.  A  little  boy 
of  14  will  do  the  honours  of  his  Eoeh,  bring  out  milk  and  oream  in  lordly 
bowls,  and  dooline  payment  afterwards  with  a  grace  rare,  to  say  tlio 
least,  in  the  Alps.  One  of  my  old  ElbruK  portei-s  of  twcnty-ono  years 
before  almost  fell  on  my  neck  last  sununor  as  1  entered  Urusbieh,  enquiring 
at  onoe,  and  most  warmly,  after  my  old  companions  as  "  that  good  man< 
Atoore,"  and  "  the  little  Gofipodiu  who  was  suoh  a  fine  walker " 
(C.  C.  Tucker).  I  Irust  tliat  we  may  never  hoar  of  this  race,  eo  well 
enitcd  to  the  highlands  they  inhabit,  being  driven,  through  mistuider- 
standing  with  looal  ofGoials  on  minor  questions  of  administration,  to  seek 
anotiier  borne  outside  Russia.  They  are  not  disafTected  to  their  rulers,  and 
their  di^parture  could  ho  brought  about  only  through  deplorable  mis* 
management  on  the  part  of  snbordinatea.  It  will  be  a  serions  blow  to 
Kussian  inli-Tests  in  tlie  Caucasus,  and  even  tliroughont  Asia,  should  it 
appear  that  her  administratiun  has  lost  the  art  of  making  its  yoke  easy 
and  ittf  service  attractive  to  Mahommedaua  who  have  never  raided  a 
finger  against  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  mnst  aoknowledgo  our  obligations  to  the  Bn§sian 
Ambassador  in  London,  to  General  DondukoQ'  Korsakoff,  and  to  the 
oRicials  at  ^'ladikavka3:,  for  sui;h  assistance  as  was  rendered  lo  us  in 
carrying  out  the  chief  object  of  our  journey.  Very  special  thanks  aro 
due  to  Messrs.  Jukoff  and  BogilanolV,  of  the  Caucasian  Survey,  who 
received  as  in  their  mountain  camps  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends. 
Uorcover,  acting  under  the  liberal  instnictions  of  their  chief.  General 
Shdanolf',  they  at  the  time  and  since  have  spared  no  pains  to  placo  afc 
our  disposal  any  topof^phical  information  which  they  thought  nJght 
be  useful  to  us,  or  to  the  Geographical  Society.  It  has  been  almost 
entirely  through  the  labours  of  these  surveyors,  that  the  diagram  of 
the  central  group  ahowD  when  thia  paper  was  read  (a  portion  of  which  ia 
roproiluccd)  was  constrooted.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  H.  Woolloy's 
photographs  aitd  bearings,  I  have  added  somo  details  in  the  higher 
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nuveB,  particalarly  round  Dyclitau  and  Slikara,  wliere  they  Ito  in  po»i- 
tioiis  often  iuaoceBsible,  &nd  t>veu  iuvUiUc,  to  any  Lut  trained  mouii- 
taliieem.  No  wilder  piece  of  country,  perhaps,  on  the  fat«  of  the  gloho 
has  ever  been  mapped.  Tho  Kusfiiau  aurvoyors  have  done  excellent 
work,  wliicli  may,  I  tniat,  not  be  without  InilueDce  as  au  eutiuple  to 
mil'  own  iu  Sikkiiu  and  clsewtierei. 

M.  JuVoff  hae  also  boon  kind  enough  to  Bend  me  a  beautifully 
executed  MS.  map  of  the  north  aide  of  the  chain  (6  versts  to  the  inch) 
from  the  Stnlo-vBck  to  Elbrus,  based  on  the  new  survey,  and  in  particular 
OB  M.  Goloviesky's  admirable  survey  of  the  glaciers  of  Elbruz,  with 
copies  of  which  1  have  also  been  favoured.  With  this  material  I  hope 
before  long  to  produce  fuither  maps  with  topographical  notea.  ETeryone, 
who,  knowing  something  of  mountain  cartography,  inspects  tho  produc- 
tions of  the  Caucasian  Survey,  cannot  fail  to  he  struck  by  the  rapid  and 
progressive  advanco  in  accuracy  and  graphic  delineation  shown  iu  it.i 
recent  work,  as  well  as  by  the  promptitude  with  which  the  ofScers 
have  adopted  the  methods  of  the  mountain  surveys  of  Woatem  Europe. 
Thus  in  the  last  sheets  sent  me,  even  the  poHtioiis  of  tlio  "  monliua  "  in 
the  great  glaciers  aro  shown.  Tho  hypsometry  of  the  chain  ia  also 
being  worked  out  in  great  detail.  The  following  aie  among  the  most 
recent  detormlnations  for  the  summits  above  16,000  feet: — Eoahtnntau, 
17,053:  Shkara,  17,036;  Dychtau,  10,880;  Janga,  1G,660;  Mishirgi 
Tfto,  10,408  ;  Katuintau,  10,297  ;  Uostola,  15,947 ;  lUluauz  Baahi,  15^1; 
UttlaUu,  14,do2;  Tiktingen.  15,134. 

Under  15,000  feet  the  following  )>eaks  may  bo  added; — Eoruldash 
(or  Ailama),  14,854;  Salutuau  Baahi,  14,700;  Ukin,  14,2C6. 

For  the  two  peakti  of  Ccibba  tho  heights  of  15,409  and  15,405  feet 
respectivoly  have  been  obtained,  tho  southern  summit  being  credited 
with  an  advantage  of  four  feet,  which  tho  next  snowstorm  may  rob  it  of.* 

Before  tho  (luestion  of  preceiletico  as  between  Eoshtanlau  and 
Shkara  can  be  considered  finally  determined,  it  is,  I  tbink,  essential  that 
fresh  observations  should  be  made  from  the  south  side.  Mr.  Cockin,  who 
climbed  both  peaks,  and  took  a  careful  observation  from  Shkara  with  a 
level,  found  that  poak  to  be  the  higher.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  in 
not  a  few  coses  in  tho  Alps,  the  first  surveyor's  measurements  of  the  ' 
heights  have  boon  largely  modified  iu  a  direction  pointed  out  by  climbers. 
It  is  not  easy  for  an  observer  close  to  tho  base  of  a  peak  to  make  certain 
that  he  measures  the  true  summit  of  a  long  comb  bucU  as  Shkara. 

For  the  illustnttions  I  am  indebted  to  Signer  V.  Sella,  of  whose 
photographic  work  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and  to  my  companion 
Mr.  nermann  WooUey,  to  whom  Mr.  Clinton  Dent  and  I,  in  common  with 
all  the  friends  of  the  lost  climbers,  aro  under  obligations  mure  numerous 
and  deep  than  we  can  oaeily  express,  or  he  would  care  to  have  recorded. 

*  U.  Jukofi;  hoTCTcr,  scDiiB  l5,ttU9  fvet  na  tliQ  lieigbt  of  Ualilia,  whiob  ssems  note 
fVolMblc.    I  ehttU  doubtluaa  iooii  licat  wholher  the  4  or  G  li  an  error. 
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Mr.  Woolloy  lios  road  to  ttio  Alpmo  Clob  a  full  account  of  his  suc- 
oeesfol  asoont  of  Uychtnn,  a  font  of  porsoToranco  and  cnduiaDCi*  accom- 
pliahed under  great  diCKciilties,  ten  dnye after  the conclnaioii  of  tho  eearoh. 
Bat  he  haa  not  yet  givon  to  tbo  public,  «Kcept  in  the  map  in  this  numbcrt 
the  results  of  his  thorotigh  exploration  of  tho  Uychsu  and  KhramkoU 
glaciers,  or  of  his  nsoent  of  tlio  beautiful  ponk  of  Konildael),  »tuated 
east  of  Shkara  in  tho  main  chaiu.  His  excellent  photographB,  as  well  aa 
tho  whole  colloction  of  Signor  V.  Sella,  have  been  prosonted  to  the  Sowety, 
and  may  at  any  time  bo  inspected  in  iho  map-room  by  those  who  wish 
to  improve  their  ac'iuniutanoe  with  the  noblo  sconory  and  interesting 
people  of  tho  Central  Caucastie. 

In  the  pKooding  jiages  it  haa  uot  boon  my  object  to  enter  into 
<lueBt!ans  of  topography,  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  help  to  illuetratft 
tlie  particular  storj- 1  hail  to  t«]l.  Geography  haa  its  human  element. 
It  would  lose  much  if  the  rtcords  of  Search  Expeditions  wore  romoTed 
from  its  shelves.  But  in  its  humble  n-ay,  our  journey  last  year  was  in 
many  directions  fur  from  barren  of  gc.ogniphicul  results.  Some  of  these 
I  have  indicated  already  in  the  '  ProceGdings ' :  others  may  be  bettor  set 
)u  order  elsewhere.  1  have  already  occupied  enough  space  here  for  the 
present. 

But  a  reader  asks — and  other  renders  may  repeat  the  queation — "  Can 
j'titt  draw  no  lesson  for  explorers  of  strange  mountaiua  from  so  sad  » 
loss?"  It  is  very  far  from  my  wish  to  moralise.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  fact 
tliat  mountain  travel  is  yearly  growing  more  jiopular  among  English 
races  iu  distiint  parts  of  tlie  world,  in  New  Jteatand,  and  on  tlic  Pacilic 
Const — and  also  of  the  oerlainty  that  the  high  snows  of  tho  Himalaya 
cannot  much  longer  escape  aderiuate  exploration — it  may  Ixi  my  duty  to 
give  what  nnswcr  I  can  here  to  a  natural  enqwirj'.  I  shall  bane  my 
answer,  however,  rather  on  my  recent  experience  as  a  whole  than  on 
the  late  catastrophe. 

The  first  advice  I  would  give  to  all  who  adTenturo  among  tho 
peaks,  pusses,  and  glaciers  of  unexplored  ranges  is — Carefully  reoon- 
iioitrc  your  mountains  from  a  distant  and,  if  possible,  a  high  station 
before  attempting  any  doubtful  cxgiedition.  The  oldest  mountaineen^ 
-and,  still  more,  the  best  Alpine  guides  are  liable  to  be  misle<l  by  tho 
aspect  of  a  mountain  seen  from  its  own  spurs.  From  such  a  stand-point 
neither  the  scale  of  the  whole  nor  the  relative  proportion  of  tho  parts  can 
bo  properly  appreciated,  rockfaces  aro  foro-ahortoned,  tho  angle  of  alopea 
is  diminishod,  weak  places  suitable  for  attack  lio  concealed,  while  a 
wrong  lino  of  ascent  may  easily  bo  entered  on  because  some  difficulty 
of  the  moment  is  avoided  by  adopting  it. 

If  Alpine  guides  are  of  tho  party,  the  traveller  who  employs  them, 
while  profiting  to  the  full  by  their  almost  iudispoiisable  tcclinical  skill 
and  endurance,  must  see  that  they  make  proper  allowance  for  an  altered 
scale  and  changed  circumstaQces,  and  do  not  asauine  too  readily  that  snow 
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moimteinB  M  ibo  world  over  can  Ixi  eatoly  climbed  on  tliv  same 
terms  &a  Uie  pe»Vs  »f  Zormatt  and  GriDdulwulil  in  their  present  tanM.-d 
and  cliained  condition. 

For  instance,  in  the  Caucasus,  where  the  difTicuUioB  if  not  greater  aro 
more  iVoquent,  for  asoonta  of  poaks  appronching  17,000  ft-et,  very  early 
•tartu  aro  essential ;  there  are  oertuin  mclcfncee  (friable  schists)  which 
must  not  bo  vcntunnl  on  after  the  sun  has  lotisenwl  th«ir  batteries ;  it 
mi^  bo  foolhardy,  though  easy  at  the  moment,  (o  climb  a  snowslopo 
which  tho  sun,  or  nn  afternoon  fihowi>r,  may  render  inigioesible  of  descent 
»  few  hours  lattir.  I  dvniro  to  insist  particularly  on  this  last  point — tho 
tax  more  uncertain,  and  therefore  more  treacherous,  iiAtnre  of  Catioasina 
now,  in  certain  soasont  at  loast.  In  certain  seiuong,  1  say ;  for  miicli 
tiitat  was  snow  in  tho  CaiicaAuti  in  1887  was  Sou,  or  mow  on  ioa.  in  1889. 

It  is  dedrable  also  that  the  guides  selected  to  take  part  in  distant 
»xp<n1it{oDB  ahonld  bo  men  who  have  had  experience  in  partw  of  tlii«  Alps 
for  from  tlieir  own  horaM,  whore  tho  inuuntaiofi  h«vo  been  nuw  to  them, 
and  the  ftkcilities  less  than  those  now  gonorallj  found  nc«r  Alpine 
centres.  A  "  first-class  "  guide,  who  has  never  been  beyond  tho  Bernese 
Oberknd,  ta  likely  to  prove  pitiiibly  heljdws  as  a  traveller. 

Alwve  all,  I  would  advise  oipJorcrs  not  to  attempt  difficult  glacier 
expeditions  without  previous  training  under  men  who  hftve  learnt  the 
wrt  of  m  ou  n  to  1  lice  ring,  and  can  read  from  long  exiH-rionco  tho  signs  of 
tho  moontainw.*  On  the  other  hand  the  reports  u{  natives  as  to  whnt 
iK  impossible  and  dangerous,  or  to  wlieru  previous  explorers  have  been 
or  have  not  been,  abovo  the  snow-level,  are  to  be  received  with  tJie 
ntmost  caution,  and  as  a  rule  are  l>cst  altogether  disregarded.  Those 
who  acci-pt  them  rim  great  risk  of  Iwing  niieled,  and  of  lowering  their 
own  credit  to  the  level  of  tJieir  credulity.  Thus  Mr.  Cochin's  ascent  of 
the  north  peak  of  Ushbft  meets  with  no  belief  whatever  in  the  Caucaens ; 
and  some  Kusaiau  who  claims  to  have  eltmbod  Kasbek  last  year,  tho 
first  of  his  nation  to  do  so,  has  hud  the  courago  to  dcscribo  his  ascent  to 
the  Oeographieal  Society  of  TiHis,  unt  as  the  (iret  Itussisn,  but  as  the 
firet  aatiievlie  ascent  of  tho  mountain  I 

*  A  ■'  Wli)'inpeT "  ti'nt  of  WiUosUtia  <walt^^nroof)  caiivna,  aoven  feet  sqiiaro,  a 
"Tackctt"  dcrpiiig  hnK.  null  " iKilf- cooking  )ioii|i  tEus"  nro  aiila  to  exptorntion  of  thn 
Tnlua  of  vLiob  Ion  S|>rftk  fram  repeated  «x|M-ri(<n(e.  We  IMOil  the  'Kola  Biecuita' 
inado  Bt  Mnnelllca,  nliich  bnvo  Ixen  referred  lo  rsoently  in  tlio  aewspapcra,  anil  fniiiiil 
tlicm  rtTvicwblr'  A  (ufflcicut  Blur<;  of  snow  epectaclcs  and  boot  nnJU  k  cssentiiU.  Tlio 
former  arc  mueh  apprccUIcd  as  ]'re«on(«.    Set-  Silver'i  Cuiolciguo  fur  further  dt^tuilg. 
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Th«  SUnley  Uedftl  of  th«  Boyal  Oeographical  Society.— Kuving 
TOgurd  to  tbe  fact  tbat  Hr.  Stnnloy  had  already  rocoivetl  one  of  tho  Ttayti 
Medals  of  the  Society,  tho  Council  dotcnumod  that  tlift  pioitt  miitdblo 
manner  of  putting  on  record  their  sod6o  of  tho  skill  ami  unorgy  ehowti  in 
his  last  jonmey  aoross  Africa,  and  of  tho  inipartatioe  of  the  geographical 
reautts  obtained  in  tho  linking  of  tho  oM  >kinatorial  PruTiiice  of  Kgypt 
and  tho  territories  of  the  Congo  Sfato,  tho  discovery  of  a  now  source  of 
the  Nile,  tho  restoration  to  their  trno  place  in  mapa  of  tho  legendary 
snow-capped  Mountains  of  tho  Moon,  and  tho  enlargemeut  of  tho  Victoria 
Njanza  by  a  new  bay,  would  be  to  slrilce  a  special  medal  for  Mr.  Stanley 
and  his  European  offioois.  Acting  od  t]ie  advioe  of  the  officials  of  tho 
Medal  Depitrtmeut  of  thu  Britinh  Museum,  the  designing  of  the  medal  was 
ontnistod  to  Miss  E.  Hallo,  whose  nivdals  of  Herr  Joachim  and  Cardinal 
NowmAD  are  woU  known.  As  a  reproduction  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
medal  is  placed  as  a  frontispiucc  to  the  present  number,  it  Is  uocdloss  to 
dcecribo  nt  length  its  characttT.  Tho  liead  of  Mr,  Stanley  has  been 
modelled  from  Prof.  Ht-rkonicr'a  [lorlrait  and  numerous  photogrnphH 
taken  before  his  departure.  Tho  design  on  tho  obvei-so  shows  a  fvmalo 
figure,  the  Africa  of  classicnl  tradition,  wearing  on  her  bead  a  helmet 
in  tho  design  of  an  elephant's  bead,  and  pouring  from  unis  tbe  two  groat 
TiTon  Mr.  IStauloy  has  done  so  much  to  throw  light  on,  A  lako,  a  great 
lUda,  and  a  tropical  forest  form  an  ap]iropriiifc  background.  Tho 
of  tho  modal  to  bo  prosoutod  to  Mr.  Stanley  has  been  supplied  to 
tho  Council  by  Mr.  Pritohard  Morgan,  H.P.,  who  has  tilxinilly  presented 
it  from  liis  Welsh  mines.  Bronxu  copies  of  thu  inoclnl  will  bo  presented 
to  each  of  the  European  officers  connected  with  tho  expedition.  For 
Mr.  Stanley's  coloured  followers  a  silver  star  has  been  designed,  which 
will  bear  in  the  centre  tho  monogram  of  tbe  n.G.8.,  and  the  words,  "  Emin 
Belief  Expedition  1887-89."— Wo  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  A.  GruoU^r, 
of  tho  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  of  the  British  Musnum,  Ibo 
following  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  medal: — "British  Muscuni, 
19th  April,  1890.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  yon  my  opiuion  of 
Mid!  Halb'^'s  medal  of  Stanley.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  medals  of 
modem  times.  Tho  head  on  the  obverse  is  well  and  carefully  mmlellocl, 
the  amount  of  r«lief  being  exactly  suitable  for  a  medal  of  such  a 
diameter.  The  reverse  is  also  admirably  designed,  and  the  subject 
most  enitable.  Tbe  figure  <if  Africa  is  well  placed,  and  tho  whole  scene 
of  tlie  lake,  with  tho  forest  and  mountain  beyond,  whilst  giving  one  a 
picture,  yet  is  not  too  pictorial.  Each  part  of  tho  scene  is  carefully 
delineated,  aiid  yet  not  at  all  crowded.  Thin  opinion  I  have  formed  of 
Miss  Halle's  medal  ia  shared  by  all  my  colleagues  here. — H.  A.  Groebkiu" 
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The  Buyal  Ued&l«  and  other  Awards  of  the  year  1890. — The  annaa! 
iiwurils  wero  decided  at  tho  Council  meeting  of  April  Hth,  as  follows:— 
The  Eoyal  Medals  for  the  oncoiiingomont  of  geographical  Roiettca  and 
discovery  were  unanimonsly  voted— tho  VicroniA  Medai.  to  Estrs  Pasha, 
ill  rocognilion  of  the  great  services  rendered  I>y  him  to  geography  and 
the  allied  sciencee,  by  his  explorations  and  researches  in  the  countries 
bordering  the  Upper  \ile,  during  his  twelve  years'  administration  of  the 
KquatoriftI  Province  of  Kgypt ;  tho  Fouxder's  Mewal  to  Lieut.  F.  E. 
YoujiGUUSiiANR,  for  his  journey  across  Central  Asia  in  1886-87  from 
Blanchuria  and  Peking,  viA  Ham!  and  Kiishgar,  and  over  tho  Miistagh  to 
Kashmir  and  India.  The  minor  awnrds  were  decided  as  follows  : — The 
MOBCHisos  Obast  to  Signer  ViTronio  Seu.a,  in  consideration  of  his  recent 
journey  in  tlie  Caucasus  and  the  advanco  made  in  onr  knowledge  of  tho 
physical  oharacteristics  and  the  topography  of  the  chain  by  his  series  of 
panoramic  photographs ;  tho  CirrimERT  Peek  Grant  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Hore, 
for  his  obserrations  on  tha  physical  geography  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
made  during  his  many  years'  residence;  ond  the  Oill  Mkhoiual  to 
Mr.  C.  M.  \\'oOPFOBr>,  for  his  three  expeditions  to  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  the  important  additions  made  by  him  to  our  topographical  know- 
ledge and  tho  natural  history  of  the  islands.  The  throe  Honorary 
Corresponding  Uembora  chosen  wero : — Prof.  Davidson,  San  Francisco, 
California ;  Dr.  Junker,  Leipzig ;  and  Senhor  J.  B.  Santa  Anna  Nery, 
31  io  Janeiro. 

Emin  Paaha. — ^The  award  of  tho  Royal  Medal  was  tolegiaphod  lo 
Smin  Pasha  at  Zanzibar,  March  2Ttlt,  in  tbcHo  words:  "Royal  Modal 
iiwftrded  to  J'on;  coma  and  receive  it  at  Annnal  Meeting,  June  16tli." 
To  which  he  replied  on  tho  17th  April,  '■  Humblest  thanks  for  novor 
expected  honour.  Reward  fur  future,  not  for  past  work.  If  able  afaall 
oomc.     Letter  follows. — Emin." 

The  Nav^ability  of  the  Lomami  Tributary  of  the  Congo. — The 
QoTeruor-Qeneral  of  the  Congo  State,  M.  Jansscn,  in  the  course  of  « 
journey  of  inspection  mado  in  Novemt>er  last,  asccndod  the  northern 
Lomami  (Orenfoirs  Boloko)  np  to  i"  27'  S.  lat.,  the  limit  of  uarigatiOD,' 
thua  apparently  reaching  a  higher  point  than  M.  Delcoramnne.  TMa 
voyage  shows  that  a  good  waterway  exists  up  to  tho  latitude  of  Nyangwe, 
and  that  this  grejit  trade  centre  can  bo  reached  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  from  the  Lomami  than  from  Stanley  Falls.  A  station  was  esta- 
bllahod  by  the  Governor  at  Bana  Eamla,  under  4°  lat.,  whence  a  connoo- 
tioD  with  Lieutenant  Le  IVIarinel's  station  on  the  Sauknni  is  to  be  made. 
The  Opening-Qp  of  the  Cameroons  District— Lien  tenant  Morgeu,  the 
Buccessor  of  Captain  Enud,  nufortnnatoly  incapacitated  by  Illness,  in  Iho 
leadership  of  the  German  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  CamcroouB 
region,  lias  been  successful  in  opening  up  tho  direct  route  from  the 
Juuudo  station  to  the  coast  along  the  Sannaga  river,  thus  removing  the 
obstacle  to  trade  with  tho  interior.    Captain  Eund  had  taken  this  same 
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routo  in  1888,  buc  was  unable,  owiaf;  to  tia  muiUcuna  of  bin  pnrty,  to 
overcomo  the  resittance  of  Iho  Bakokos.  Within  a  periixl  of  two  montbs 
LieutetiAiit  Morgeo  baa  marchod  from  tbe  Butaiijia  ooast  ta  the  Joando 
stAtiun,  ond  from  tliore  to  the  CamerooDs. 

Aaoent  of  Clannoe  Peak,  F«rii&ndo  Po. — Oar  AGsociate,  Lieutcnnnt 
Itogozin&ki,  the  explorer  of  tbo  OameroonH,  iiieiiils  an  sn  ncciiunt  of  an 
ascent  ho  mode  with  his  wife  (the  PoliHb  nuvoliat,  HnjoU),  in  Jannuy 
last,  of  Clarence  Peak,  on  the  i§land  of  Fernando  Po.  Tie  waa  provided, 
in  additiou  lo  bis  own  §arvejin|;  ioBtrumeutij,  witb  a  mercurial  barometer 
by  the  kiiidueas  of  the  Spanish  governor,  und  had  an  opportunity  of 
aoiu))artug  it  for  several  days  before  the  ascent  with  other  hurometera 
on  board  a  Spanish  cruiser  and  the  Britisli  men-of-war  Peacock  and 
Maijyie,  wbii^b  bap[>eued  to  be  then  in  the  harbour.  He  started,  vi-ith 
fourtoeu  Erabuys  as  oiuriera,  on  the  8th  January  froiti  Bao,  on  tbo 
eastern  aide  of  the  islaud,  aocompaniod  by  two  native  guides.  A  haxA 
climb  brought  him  on  13th  January  to  the  open  grounds  of  the  peak 
rugion,  where  his  guides  di-aurteil  him.  In  this  part  of  the  mountain 
tliv  paths  and  views  were  obscured  by  dense  mist,  through  which  the 
party  ma^le  it«  way  witli  difficulty.  They  neverthelesa  reached  the 
■amiiiit  on  the  next  day.  January  I4th.  The  bottle,  witb  euolosed  note 
in  Spanish,  left  by  a  previous  climber,  Julian  Pollou,  dated  April  3rd, 
I860,  was  found  on  the  peak.  Observations  for  fixing  tbo  altitude  wore 
mtdo  by  Lieutenant  Bogozinslci  with  all  poaaiblu  aL-curauy,  und  after 
admiring  the  view  over  the  almost  onexplored  southern  eido  of  the 
island  (the  northern  side  being  bidden  by  clouds),  the  party  commenced 
their  descent,  making  hotanical  collections  the  wbolo  way  ;  tho  mosses 
especially  were  found  very  numerous  in  spocios  on  tho  various  parts  of 
the  ])eak,  and  the  collection  will  bo  sent  for  determination  to  Dr.  Hebman, 
of  Leuiberg,  who  has  hiuieelf  explored  as  a  botanist  tho  mountainous 
part*  of  South  Africa.  Numerous  orchids  were  mot  with  on  tho  lower 
8lop<:s  of  the  peak.  Tho  Spanish  authorities  bad  not  thought  it  poasiblo 
that  a  lady  could  reach  the  top  of  the  peak,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
party  to  Santa  Isabel  they  received  the  party  with  groat  demon- 
atrntions. 

Lupton  Bey. — Mr.  SrnlcdmLupton  sends  us  the  following  letter  which 
he  baa  leceivud  from  Emiu  Pasha,  in  answer  to  his  letter  asking  the  late 
QovemM  of  the  Equatorial  Province  for  any  informatioD  he  might  have 
r^jarding  the  fate  of  his  brother.  Lapton  Dey : — 

"  Bjkauou),  Mamh  SB.  ISM. 

"  Dkab  Sib, — Your  very  kind  note  February  Ifllh  a,c.  reaohBd  me  lyestordny, 
only,  and  I  hasten  Ui  thank  you  fur  remcmWiitg  ran.  Coaceraing  qowb  from 
your  btothor,  my  forawir  aadisunC  and  always  valued  friend,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
thnl,  any  comniiinicatious  butwcca  the  Equatorini  Proviijooa  and  Khartuin  hnvinj; 
ocoiu^d  for  yi-ars,  I  was  never  able  to  leom  satisfactorily  what  had  beorme  of  him. 
Whilic  n  prisoner  in  niiGld,  in  Oolobor  18SB,  I    hnrl  from  a  Khartum  nin:i 
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that  FnnU,  nt  thnt  time,  wiui  alivu,  mid  in  ciinrj^u  of  Ihe  MihdI'S  arjennl.  Since 
theu  I  never  hail  newi  rrom  him.  To  Ibe  last  moment,  nnd  uutil  lie  whs  forced 
to  NUrroodeT  by  tl»e  treaohnry  of  his  own  mijn,  ho  hwhsiYcd  mnst  gailFintly,  and 
novel  would  have  gicctt  in  but  for  hia  bedag  ioft  by  his  men.  Nevtr  mnn  did 
better  serrfco  nod  worked  hnrdcr  thin  poor  Friink,  nnd  1  shriU  always  remember  with 
plewure  the  days  we  paused  together.  I  enclose,  as  a  gift  to  yoii,  the  last  three  Dotoc 
bnicntme  at  n  time  nhcn  tlie  Mnhdi*s  i>«)ple  werenrutind  him.  I  am  too  old  for 
hoping  lo  meet  him  again,  but  I  fondly  ho;>c  he  may  bo  «|«[<^  to  return  to  lli« 
lulativu  be  lovod  so  well. — Believe  me,  dear  air,  yours  very  faithfully,  Db,  Rmik." 

Death  of  Ur.  Alexander  Uackay.  the  Pioneer  Missiouary  of  Victoria 
Vyanza. — Ntuva  rL-acticJ  EiiyhmJ  la^t  motith  of  the  dunth  of  thi§  well- 
kiiown  exfihtrcr  mid  [li'iiii-erof  civiUeatioii  in  EastL-rn  Equatorial  Africa, 
ivliioli  event  occurred  ip  the  beginning  of  February  at  Usambiro,  south- 
wimt  iif  Victori*  Nya»/a.  Mr.  Mackay  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Itlackay,  the  author  of  the  'Maiiunl  of  Modem  Oeography'  and  i)ther 
oducAtional  works,  who  is  et.ill  living.  He  was  nne  of  the  first  to  offor 
hisagrriccs  to  tho  Church  Mianionary  Society  whon  that  body  resolved 
on  wnding  a  mission  to  Uganda,  in  cimsequence  of  StntJey's  letter  on 
the  favourable  attitude  of  King  MtoB*  in  1S75.  Mr.  Mackny  hod 
received  an  ezcolleut  training  iu  Berlin  as  a  tui  chanical  ougineor,  and 
was.  besides,  versed  in  sovcrnl  branches  of  physical  scieucs.  He  resided 
in  Uganda  from  IX-combcr  18T3  to  Jnly  I8S7  ;  occupied  in  the  rcductiou 
of  the  language  to  wiiting,  tTansIating  portions  of  Ihe  Scriptuie,  coa- 
structing  buildings,  vessels  for  navigating  the  lake,  and  training  tho 
natives  in  varions  liandtoraft.'!.  At  length  he  was  driven  ont  by  the 
Lo&tility  of  tho  Arab  traders,  and  has  sinco  lived  at  tho  mission  stationa 
south  of  tho  lake.  Ho  occasionally  commnnic-  ■te<l  short  acoounta  of  his 
exploratiouB  to  the  Society,  and  when  Dr.  Junker  came  iluwu  to  th« 
coast,  in  1886,  he  sent  by  htm  neveral  volumes  of  metcorologioal  observa- 
tions made  for  many  successive  years  in  Ugmida,  which  are  now  in  tho 
hands  of  Mr.  A.  Buohan,  of  Ediuburgh,  for  ruduolion  and  publieation. 

Exploration  of  the  Uount  St  Ellas  District,  N.W.  America. — Two 
expeditions  are  now  on  their  way  to  Mount  St.  Elios,  travelling  by  dif- 
ferent! routes.  Ono  is  that  of  Lieut.  Seton-Karr,  «ho,  two  years  ago, 
attempted  the  ascent  of  Mount  St  Elias.  On  his  present  trip  he  will 
aecure  Skeotia  river  Indians  aa  guides,  and  ancend  tho  Ytikon,  White, 
and  Attachik  rivers,  and  the  east  hranoh  uf  Cupper  river  to  their 
Huurces.  From  the  Yukon  he  will  gu  to  Ghilcat,  and  then,  if  possible,  to 
Dry  Buy  by  a  trail  which  is  commonly  boliovod  to  exist,  but  which  no 
white  man  has  ever  yet  followed.  This  trail  the  Lieutenant  believes  is 
known  to  the  Indians,  and  will  lead  strnigbt  across  Grand  Pl«t.en«.  The 
other  expedition  is  called  the  "  Fiank  Leslie's  "  party  of  newsjMiper  men. 
They  are  to  doscond  Cojiper  river  to  its  month,  and  then  come  south  by 
the  United  States  steamer  Pinla.  It  is  possible  that  thia  party  and  Seton- 
Eari  ma;  meet,  but  tho  latter  will  travel  alone,  save  for  hiu  Indian  guides. 
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Before  retnraing,  ha  will'  uatiaty  hiniaelf  whether  there  are  any  moua- 
taina  in  the  neighliourliooil  higher  than  Mount  St.  Elias.  The  Rojal 
Googiiiphiual  Suuiutf  hua  (iap]>li«il  Mr.  Setoa-Karr  with  h^paometrioal 
iDalruDieata ;  be  expects  to  be  abeeat  four  montha. 

A  Joantey  in  Central  Pern. — lu  continuation  of  his  travels  iu  Pern  and 
Bolivia,  Dr.  A.  Hettner  uiu<l»  in  the  niitunm  of  laat  yciir  n  tliri'o  raODths' 
jouruev,  which  tuuk  bini  throngh  Abnuoay  and  into  tbu  riiUoy  of  the 
Paohachuca,  thence  on  lo  the  drstrt  tiibli^land  of  Puna  and  tbo  Western 
Curdillerae,  and  finally  to  the  coast  at  Cha1a.  On  the  rotuin  journey 
die  traveller  sgain  viaitei  the  ealt  laSco  of  I*ariuacocba,  which  is  almost 
dried  up,  and  then  ascending,  from  Fanza,  Mount  Sarasara  {\6,bClO  feet}, 
the  root  northerly  of  tho  isolated  volcanoos  of  the  Western  Cordilleras, 
arrived  eventually  at  Arcquipa.  From  the  latter  point  Dr.  Uottner 
ascended  Chiirchani  (19,500  foot),  the  volcanic  character  of  which  be 
was  able  to  determine. 

Explorations  in  Patagonia — Mr.  A.  P,  Bell,  a  civil  engineer,  con- 
ducted in  1887,  an  <^sp(?dition  to  the  hend-waters  of  the  river  Ghuput. 
The  immediate  object  in  view  was  the  discovery  of  a  pass  leading  from 
the  Upper  Chuput  to  Chilian  territory,  through  which  to  construct  a 
rulway  in  continuation  of  that  alrendy  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bell  from 
Puerto  Mardryn  to  tbo  Chupnt.  It  woe  nisn  intended  to  go  over  again 
some  of  the  ground  surveyed  by  Colonel  Fontana  in  I8S0-86,  and  attempt 
if  po«sible  to  cri>iia  the  waterahed  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Boll  waa 
accompanied  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Burmeister,  eon  of  the  well-known  naturuliat. 
Prof.  H.  Burmeiater,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Fontana's  ronlo  was  followed 
up  to  tbo  iwint  where  the  Chnput  takes  an  east  and  west  direo< 
tion.  The  travellers  then  made  their  way  to  the  sources  of  tlio 
river  in  a  duo  westerly  direction,  whereas  Fontana  bad  taken  tbu 
north-westerly  route.  In  the  vicinity  they  discovered  a  stream  flow- 
ing west,  which  the  Indians  who  accompanied  them  called  tho  Carren- 
Lenfu;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  river  Coroovado, 
wbicb  Foutaua  also  found  flowing  west,  Both  these  streams  are  un- 
navigable,  in  consciipionco  of  the  mpids.  The  bftnl;s  of  the  Carren- 
Leufu  are  oovcrud  with  a  dentto  undergrowth,  and  the  travellers  did  uoL 
therefore  attempt  to  follow  tlia  river.  The  return  journey  wtu  made  by 
th«  aame  route. — Subsequently  (November  1887  to  May  1888)  Mr. 
Bunneister  uodortook  another  expedition.  Starling  from  the  Chuput, 
he  followed  first  of  all  Moyano's  route,  keeping  along  the  Rio  Chico  to 
the  Lakes  Colbue  and  Mustors  ;  and  then  wandered  aeroim  to  the  wi'^Mtcm 
slupee  of  tho  Cordilleras,  wlienoo  bo  reached  the  river  fjanta  Crua  by 
way  of  tbo  Kio  Chico,  but  not  by  Moyano's  route.  Not  far  from  tho 
coast  ho  arrived  ut  Puco-to  Descado,  and  proct^eded  along  the  Doscado, 
which  is  not  a  rivor,  but  only  a  narrow  inlet.  Ho  eventually  returned 
to  Lake  Colhne,  and  thence  baok  to  the  Chuput. 
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3M  REPORT  or  THK  E7RNW0  MKETIKOS. 

A  Hew  Expedition  to  East  Oreeoland. — It  is  annonnoed  that  Lton- 
toDant  0.  Rydor,  nUo  has  taken  snch  a  prominent  part  in  ttio  «xploration 
of  West  Groenland,  contemplatos  an  expodition  to  tho  oast  ooaat  of 
Qrovnliind,  with  tlie  vivw  of  oxptciring  tho  Btill  uulcDotvii  Htrcti:h  of 
coast  lying  between  66°  N.,  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Caplaiti  Hulni, 
and  73°  N.,  the  tennmating  point  of  tJie  surveys  of  the  seooiid  German 
Polar  E!xj)edilioD  (186^70).  The  expedition,  vrhiob  will  ounuBt  of  oino 
peraous  with  three  boats,  tn  <»poQte<l  to  last  two  year*. 


BEPORT  OF  THE  EVENtNa  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1889-90. 

Eighth  Me.:ting,  24(A  March,  1890.— Tho  Bight  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Gbast 
Dcrr,  n.o.s.i.  &o.  lYesident,  in  the  Chair. 

Euimoxs. — Cb^rf,  Thotna*  Emry  BvttertvoHh  (Indiaa  Mnrinti)  j  WaJUr  I>. 
CoggtAaU,Stq^ax.;  Q.  M,  Ediear^a  Jmvit,  Eiq.;  IHsht  Hon.  I^il  KianairJ ; 
WiBtam  Hmry  Maw,  Etq, ;  Bdgrave  Sinnit,  Stq.,  h.d.  ;  WiHiam  D,  PtfMtrn, 
Stj. ;  ilv'or  M  FvwUti,  R.A.. 

An  Bdfircwi  wM  dcUverciJ  on  :— 

North  Arauricau  Triins-Contiiicntal  Pathways ;  Old  and  New ;  by  Mr.  Augnstus 
Alien  ITiiyo",  of  Now  York. 

ITio  siUhor  begsQ  by  saying  that  the  subject  of  his  nddress  lay  mululy  within 
the  ]ir(aeut  bouudnrits  of  the  United  States ;  a  siiflicieiitly  great  domuiu,  itrotchin;, 
as  It  docs  sltnost  from  whet  Lord  BiitTerin  cslla  *'  the  rogJonE  lying  nailer  Arctxirus 
aud  lit  hy  tho  r^s  of  tlio  Aurora  "  to  the  coral  roers  of  Florida  aii<)  tho  tropli-al 
valley  of  the  Itjo  Grande  del  Nortel  and  fromonemighty  ocrariioanothnr.  Althouch 
new  politically,  thia  rogiun  la  quite  the  reverse  ethnologirally.  lU-lio*  are  being 
dsily  found  of  mighty  nees  who  dwi^lt  in  the  land  in  prchicl/iiic  <}ays ;  reliu  of 
lost  peoploa,  religious,  cugtoran,  au4  aitu,  picturesque  and  iupoaiu);  Hrchittetnre. 
He  would  not,  however,  go  ha^k  to  prehistoric  days,  but  only  t)  a  period  of  autiquitv 
great  for  thi;  United  SUles,  v'u.  the  cud  of  the  fiftceuth  couvury.  .\hoiii  a  hundreJ 
jrcam  before  ihc  Matifiou'er,  thnro  wore  Christian  gentlcmco  (ind  soldiore  trai-ondnj; 
the  desert  wIMk  of  tho  Wcslom  Continent.  His  own  travels  and  studies  had  given 
bim  a  profuncd  admiration  for  theee  splendid  piooeers,  who  wmt  out  into  the  arid 
wildenieiui,  carryiug  the  Crosa  hi  one  hand  and  Ihs  sword  in  the  other.  lUi  would 
be  Indeed  a  narrow  soul  who  would  deny  them  the  pcwsessicm  of  caIiu  ctnim^. 
pheuouiuual  penuHtence,  and  superb  self-devotion ;  and  it  was  lht<y  wliu  mnrknl — 
or,  to  UHo  tho  fr<jntlur»mau"a  oxpreuslou  "blsseJ  out"— our  lirat  Tnini-Ointineuul 
I«th«ay8,  lu  1G2S,  only  lliirty-five  years  after  CulumbuB,  a  (rnlianl  »iiJ  advetitumus 
Spaoinli  aiimiral,  named  Panphilo  da  Norvae*,  efft'Citd  a  lauilitis;  <rn  the  coast  of 
what  is  now  the  Stat*  of  Horida ;  in  search,  perhaps,  of  the  mythical  treasures  of 
which  rv[urts  were  oontiuually  brought  to  tho  Spnnlards ;  or  uf  that  fountain  of 
youth  wliioh  foa  to  bo  connected,  for  centuries  to  ooue,  with  thn  name  of  Pouce  do 
Leon.  With  him,  individu^ly,  wo  have  nonght  to  do;  but  in  that  hall,  whsro 
wolcoma  and  apprise  Is  tion  hftT*  been  accorded  to  many  a  brave  and  diatiuguiahed 
travollrr  and  explorer,  it  was  inrticularty  filling  that  mention  nhoiild  be  mode  of 
oiLe  of  his  ofHwrs,  a  knighily  soul  named  AJvar  NnBea  Cabcza  Je  Vaca,  wlu>  haa 
slept  for  nearly  three  and  a^alf  centnties  in  an  nnknowu  grave,  hut  who  was  tbo 
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neplui  ultra  ot  a  pioneer,  aud  Iho  firtl  mac  nbo  croM«d  whnt  in  now  Uio  tTnited 
SItiTt'S.  Up  nbd  ibrec  oihers  (Andres  Donintea,  Aljibonso  ilcl  Cantillo  Mhldonaijn, 
atid  AQ  Ar»biBn  ctgro  nnmed  EsicvBTiico  or  Stephen)  were  the  ouly  aun'ivont  *f  a 
delachmeut  cut  off  froui  the  maiu  body  ;  and  after  long  imprison  meat  amons  the 
Indiao*,  and  guflcrings  protracted  fijf  something  like  pight  yt&n,  Ihev  madu  iheir 
appCMUice  at  Culiacan,  the  capital  of  Siualoa.  one  of  (he  I'ltuific  divi^lnnii  o(  nld 
Mexico.  1  jmint  oat  tbo  route  laid  down  by  the  btai  auih<iritifJi.  What  must  liave 
beeti  the  banlBhipa  of  this  extraordinary  journey  we  caiiiiot  conceivi; ;  but  he  might 
mention  thnt,  within  a  few  years,  and  id  tbeso  modem  days  of  prngrcu,  a  dotschmtnt 
of  United  States  troop«,  tried  and  seasoned  Indian  lighlers,  with  experienced  officers 
and  their  wmplunwai  of  iskilful  seouts,  were  very  miar  j^ti-hing,  to  a  nian,  of  tblr»t, 
while  traTeraiag  only  a  porliou  of  what  is  believed  by  siimn  able  stHdcnts  to  have 
fceeiL  CnbcRt  de  Yaca's  ruute,  near  the  valleys  of  the  Caaadiau  and  Ciiuurrou  rivtr* 
One  llendoKa,  the  ricoray,  was  glad  to  wolcomt  tlitst  wayfarer*  and  listen  to  their 
tales.  He  had  been  hearing,  for  some  time,  of  the  wonderful  "  sevtoi  dtiea  of  Cibola  " 
lying  away  to  the  north  of  Sioaloa,  and  tlie  journey  of  ihe  (bur  pnthllDdera  bore 
(rnit  in  the  organisation,  in  1540,  of  hia  celebrated  eipciiition  to  find  these  Seven 
Cities,  recnltins;  in  ibe  marvellous  journey  of  our  SKoud  pathfinder,  Vasquez  dc 
Coronado.  to  the  kingdom  of  Quivira.  In  16*2  ho  neaohod  ■10°  N.  laL,  la  a  region 
the  Koil  and  produoUons  of  wiiich  he  described. 

Whither  did  Coronado  go?  and  Where  was  Quiviro?  There  has  been  an 
hitter  wrangling  in  America  ovi;r  these  ijuealiuna  as  is  ouolomary  in  tuch  inattem 
iu  olLvr  [larta  of  the  world.  The  best  authority  regarding  Ihcm  waa  the  late  GeDevul 
SmpeoD,  of  the  Unit«d  States  Army,  a  very  able  aiid  aecompliahed  ofGeot  of 
EnglQeers,  who  had  served  in  the  rc^ons  in  qncElion,  and  was  well  equipped  for 
investigation.  He  publishwl,  in  the  journal  of  our  Smitbsoaiaa  Instilution.a  mono- 
grapli  and  map,  dfscribing  Corooado's  jonruey,  and  both  were  jjromptly  and  flerwly 
attacked.  Fie  (the  lecturer)  tuuk  a  great  interest  io  the  matter ;  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  General  Stmpon's  (wsiiion  waa  unassailable.  lie  pointed  out  his  track  and  the 
situation  of  the  Seven  Cities,  now  believed  lo  be  ideuiical  Willi  Bevuu  villngfls  of  lliat 
cnrious  mce,  the  Znni  Indiana,  He  pktted  hts  skeleton  map  on  a  modem  Railway 
and  County  one,  and  this  made  Gjirouado  cross  the  line  between  the  present  States  of 
EansiM  anil  Nebraska  at  a  certain  point.  He  learned,  only  a  few yeama^  with  keen 
WliefaetioD,  tliat  a  farmer — a  pioneer  huBbandmau,  cutting  with  his  sharp  plottgh- 
tbnK  a  derp  fnrrow  in  vir^n  soil,  close  to  the  point  jiiJ=l  montionod,  hroiigtit  up  twt 
^  CoronaiWi  Mooi'ith  brojKt  «(<my/f,  curved  for  the  mocasainB  of  the  Spanish  hor!"--- 
men  and  incruntcd  with  the  rust  of  centuries.  Thin  discovery  attracted  but  little 
attenlioti ;  and  a  jiafer  wldch  he,  Mr.  Hayes,  pabtiBbtd  ou  the  Bubjeot  had  very  few 
readers.  Nevertheless,  it  i<  of  the  utmost  importance  from  a  geographical  and 
bistoiical  podul  of  view  :  fur  it  proves  coucluistvely  that,  nearly  60  y«irs  before  the 
binding  of  the  Pil^ms,  and  ibuut  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  their  descendants 
bad  pushed  their  iwttlements  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  great  Miasonrl,  Coronailo 
«sa  on  or  near  them. 

After  the  Jays  of  this  Vave  Spaniard  we  baTo  a  long  stride  tc  make. 

CoronaJo  was  close  to  the  Minwuri  in  l'>42  :  and  the  exhaustive  United  Stalci 
Quvernment  Report  on  Pacific  IUilroa>l  Surveys  gives  1806 — nearly  two  centuries 
anil  three-quarters  later — ns  the  date  when  the  firwt  white  man,  coming  from  the 
-east,  took  his  way  westward  therefrom.  It  had  seemed  to  him  so  strange,  so  incem- 
prebenaihie  almost,  that  no  American  or  European  should  have  trnverited  thf'M 
ri^ons  in  all  those  long  years,  that  hn  had  devoted  soch  time  as  hi  could  spare  in 
the  last  decaile,  to  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  xome  certainty  in  the  matter.  He  had 
been  on  the  grounil  himself  aevcral  times  and  tmversed  much  of  It.     He  had  read 
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ererytlilDg  ngardiii$  (I,  la  Eugtuili,  Frviivli,  and  Spanitb,  on  which  he  could  \ay  bis 
hunU,  Bo  hkd  coctcipoiicleii  with  experts^  odverliMd,  uid,  in  fnct,  exhnustrU  evatf 
ntoutw  at  his  oommanil ;  ho  hml  fcllowct!  "  trails  "  or  "  iraocs,"  m  they  call  ihcm 
in  the  veal,  which  «emwl  most  promising  mid  tlien  suddi-nij-  ended.  He  »tarf«l 
with  hot«  and  (^ntliusiiutii,  nnd  he  hiul  liaroed  wis^loro  bf  opcrionoc.  Cor  thp.  rctulla 
of  hiH  Iftbuure  iu  tbv  [lactivular  dirvctiuii  hnve  tMWTj  do  iiitri^ificuiit  that  his  only 
oxcliM  Tor  iHAkiiig  tbcm  [lablic  muKt  bn  the  liopo  that  »mie  one,  better  equi;>!<cd  uid 
with  mure  iiiii«  at  bis  command,  maj  be  impelled  tu  take  up  ibe  lubject,  ttud 
succeed  better  thnn  he  hud  done. 

Some  time,  prolvibl;,  about  the  Intter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centiirv,  th«  S[»nUrda 
fiiundcd,  in  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  a  snrnll  town  with  a  very  lurgo  Mid  MiKilDtU 
ti»me :  La  Yilla  F.-->.\  de  Santa  F^  de  Sun  Frtncisoo.  He  said  "  founded : "  hilt  it  is 
mtber  " Eurojicaoised  ; "  for  Sanla  F<3  firubably  Wi  a  preliiatorio  post:  and  ihetB 
ftcoms  (o  be  nothing  in  its  sitnation  to  Justify  its  original  seli^rtion  by  tho  Sp*aiftrds. 
It  was,  by  Iha  way,  tho  ia^t  atruu^hold  of  uid  dayii  on  tlie  burdcr  and,  before  the 
days  of  the  railroad,  a  veiy  quaint,  curlcns,  and  intoresting  plara  indeed.  From  it, 
uipoditions  v/ere  undoubtedly  MUt  uotlhwaril ;  but  httlif  can  be  ascertained  with 
certainty  about  them.  He  hod  rend,  fur  inittnacc,  an  clnhorate  account  of  thn 
rcdisL'overy  of  (juivira  by  one  Dou  Dlv^u  de  PvGaluta ;  and  then  a  book  by  a  modern 
Spanish  writer,  in  which  this  wholi?  nnrralive  is  declared  to  be  pore  fiction.  Then 
thoBH  oftentimw  admirable  explorers,  the  tmeMOUacies,  appear  on  the  soene :  having 
made  several  long  journeys,  and  not  octy  reacbed  Salt  Lake  in  Iho  eighteenth  cvntiiry, 
but  probably  found  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast  through  what  is  now  AriKooa; 
for  it  was  after  the  middle  of  that  century  that  the  romantic  and  putheljc  story  of 
the  founding  of  missions  on  the  Califomiau  shore  begins. 

When  in  Santa  Fi^  years  ago,  be  le.tmed  from  an  old  inlerprettir  that  be  hod 
hiinnclf  seen,  in  the  ancient  Spanish  pnliicc,  a  inemuraudiim  of  two  "  trails  " ;  one 
leading  to  California,  and  the  other  to  Kaxkaiikia  — a  little  Freni'li  u'ttlcmeut  OQ  the 
MiwiNiippi,  in  what  is  now  Illinois.  In  the  efToit  to  discuvcr  this  Intter  route,  h« 
(Mr.  Hayes)  took  much  trouble  and  tpeni  a  great  deal  of  ttm<.' ;  he  enlisled  tho  al'l 
of  the  Governor  of  Now  Mexico,  but  bo  coulJ  not  find  the  momorniidum.  Niat,  be 
brought  to  bear  the  Iremandoiis  pressure  of  a  great  railway ;  all  in  vam — in  (act,  at 
lb.1t  juncture  be  learned  that  a  previous  gtivcrnor,  angry  bincauae  tlie  Legislatun? 
would  not  t;ive  bim  an  appropriation  for  a  buildiug  iu  which  to  store  the  records, 
made  a  bonfira  of  tbcm  all  bebiod  the  palace.  Then  he  a|>fiealed  to  hia  friuud 
Mr.  E.  G.  Mason,  of  Cbioago,  who  lias  spared  the  lime  from  the  practice  of  an 
aiduniis  profession,  for  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  researches  is  tbe  west,  and 
w  iio  had  caused  the  whole  of  the  parish  recunls  ol'  KaakuBkia,  from  K18S,  to  be 
traniieribed.  Uerc,  again,  was  there  no  mention  of  prie&ts,  trails,  or  Sanla  Fi^. 
Then  lie  learned  that  a  Mr.  Uorriwju,  a  merchant  of  KKskaakia,  bad,  about  1800. 
sent  a  Canadian  balf-breed  voyagcuT  or  coureur  du  boU,  to  Santa  Vi  with  a  oon^ 
aignment  of  merchnudisc.  Of  cuutso,  uoltiing  could  seem  more  likely  than  that 
ilorii:;on  should  have  beard  of  the  Spanish  mart  from  some  Jesuit  or  Fmnoiscan 
father,  who  bad  lakcD  up  tbe  pilgrim's  staff  and  crua^  the  arid  plains.  Ue  waa 
n  Ion;;  time  in  learning  the  truth  about  this  affair,  i.e.  that  no  one  in  .Easkoskift 
knew  anyllilug  of  pilgrims  or  the  like;  that  the  merchant  was  in  the  habit  nt 
sendint!  his  voyageurt  among  the  Indians  tn  trade,  and  that  one  of  them  named 
Lalttude  managed  to  reach  Santa  Fe  in  180J.  He  sold  bis  goods  aiiii  receiveil  tbe 
money,  but  he  never  returned  to  his  employer.  lie  appruprjated  tlie  whole  of  tbe 
proceeds  and  lived  in  SanUi  Vi  to  the  end  uf  hia  days,  highly  respected,  and  callwl 
rico,  or  rich,  by  bis  new  neighlKiurs. 

Thus,  afl«r  all,  be  (Mr.  Hayes)  wt«  obliged  to  couclude  that  the  story  of  tli» 
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mcmornnduni  wm  a  roiiiniio-,  that  ttinm  wiu  no  trail  lo  Easlisakia  aX  ttW,  that  be 
could  curtail  iLu  long  gap  nfUr  Coronndu  by  but  two  jtiua.  Licutcnnnt  Pike,  of  thu 
Unitrd  Suics  Array,  wlio  was  sent  in  1803  lo  cxplon  the  gnat  West,  rollone<1,  nilli 
his  pArtj,  the  wiirso  of  the  Arknnsaa  river  to  lite  moontiUua,  and  was  nrmtcd  by 
the  Kpuiiiirdi  na  iti  u11e-;eil  trcBpoasvi  oti  tli«ir  soil,  nnd  oondiiclal  lo  Santa  Fif.  Ill* 
pleaaaut  utory,  kuown  at  "  I'lkL-'s  Acpoiint,"  wm  piilillshed  lu  Boglaud,  o»n  be  fouiid 
in  mott  biga  lilrariea,  »ii(l  is  well  wurth  aiidiiig. 

Comity  within  thu  niiiKo  of  nuihciitic  hirtory.  l)o  would  nSw  tojust  one  cplsoii* 
in  tho  forty  ywr*  aliiT  IHOO.  tha  o|«iiiug  ol  tho  great  "Santa  Vi  'I'mil."  Srs  yenn> 
after  I.icutcn.int  i'lko  n.-turoHd,  four  ni«n  attoaiptptl  to  roach  New  Spitin,  and  were 
kept  iTisoiitira  for  nearly  nine  year* ;  but.  lo  IS23,  there  wn^  0[>eiLGd  a  ruad  from 
the  MiiMi>url,  800  luJei!  toug,  riaiug  bo  imporccjitibly  n*  lo  teem  dond  lovol,  and 
without  a  bridgo  from  end  to  rad,  OvoT  it  w«Qt  the  great  Irade  to  SaLla  Fi  for 
fifty  yt»n.  Tiiis  wonderful  road  fi^liowcd,  In  k  Keueral  way.  ibo  vnllay  of  the 
ArkaoMiB  to  its  junction  with  the  Tinijiaa,  tht^n  luriii:<]  lo  the  suutli,  rtiachtMl  the 
valley  of  the  furgntoice,  oroucd  the  ICaton  Mouutnin*  nnd  reached  Kantn  i'&  by  the 
Mom  vuUey  lu  LaH  Vtigaa,  aud  then  a  turluuus  &nit  trying  n)ut«  uwr  hills  and 
through  cnfloim.  Then  cniuu  the  war  with  Mt-xino,  and  tin!  trrnty  which  xuro  Cali- 
fornia, Sew  Mexico,  and  AriKoiia  to  ih«  Cntivd  Slates;  hter,  tlie  dmuuvory  of  gold 
on  the  I'ncilic  coaat.  Then,  iudwd  did  tnuiacontnieolni  travKllors  become  legion,  and 
rout«  after  ronie  wiu  tried.  Tiien,  attain,  mine  the  daya  i-S  the  pony  express  and 
the  overland  itaf^'s,  and  at  last  caiuH  the  umrvulloue  aohiuvemout  of  the  first  Inns- 
©jntinoDtal  mil  way.* 

After  the  lectoio, 

Dr.  Kab  «xpiBiaud  the  pleaaoro  with  which  he  hod  listened  to  the  Inatmctlvo, 
inlweaiiiig.  an-i  amugiog  addroKS  given  by  Mr.  Hayes.  He  hU  ii6t  himietr  travel iod 
across  the  United  Statw,  but  be  bad  croaicd  tbn  eontini^nt  faithor  north,  throngli 
British  North  America,  to  Vancouver's  Uknd.  IT"  niaiio  that  journey  In  1864.  nut 
along  the  Imo  thol  the  Pacific  llailway  had  since  lakon,  but  a  toulu  proviouiily 
surreved  by  Mr.  Fltiniiiig.  Of  course  it  was  rather  an  ardnnns  ji>nrn«y,  nnd  he 
dMOecdod  ihe  KrastT  riri-r  «Uh  very  gr«at  diDtvulty.  Thv  ludiau  guides  rel'uat-d 
Id  fiwxd,  but  at  last  n  smart  young  servant  offered  bin  aerviccs,  the  Indiana  lent 
thdr  oauciea,  and  he  ran  down  tlio  river.  The  mfdda  wcro  very  difficult  and 
dugB'ons,  but  he  managed  lo  get  tbrongb.  Uue  small  matter  had  been  omittefl 
itOD  the  paper.  The  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Msckenzio  had  not  been  meiilioDed, 
though  ho  WaTerjed  the  wliole  ol  British  Norib  Auiericau  territory.  Before  doing 
■o,  he  weut  to  Euglnnd  to  aludy  utronomy,  >o  thnt  ho  might  In>  able  to  Inko  obsi>r- 
vallona.  Ue  went  up  lh«  Peace  rtver  and  duwu  thi<  Friiaer,  and  made  a  vi-ry  guod 
geographical  survey.  That  was  prior  to  the  jouruey  of  Lewis  acroM  the  Continent 
i&  1804-C. 

The  pRKSioBXT,  in  oancluHon,  aiid  be  waa  sure  the  niMting  would  Insttuot 
him  to  thaak  Ur.  llayet  for  the  Tory  ^reeahlo  enter taiu men t  he  bad  afforded 
them. 

Assou.KCKHEKT  or  TBS  Stanust  MeKTiKo. 

It  was  aimonnrcd  by  the  Presldt^nt  that  May  6lh  hud  bt'en  dclinitely  fixed  for 
tb«  Dteetiugnt  which  Mr.  Stanley  is  to  deliver  an  n<ldre«soD  the  Geographical  Itt'Sulla 
of  Uie  Eudu  ili'lief  Expudition,  mid  there  was  every  tensoa  lo  hope  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  tiie  Duke  of  Kdluburgb  would  also  bo  preicnt. 


*  The  8bof«  la  an  abridged  report  of  Mr.  Hiiyua  olofiuont  leituie. 
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Xlnih  MeHiri(j.  H(/'  April,  1890.— The  Riglit  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Giuin- 
Durr,  o.G.B.1.  &o.  Preeidcnt,  in  the  CLair. 

Pbiskstatkw.— Irteu*.  /".  E.  Baiyk,  r.k. 

Electiimcb.— Bev.  IT.  /.  Oinlon ;  Harry  Bramble  Franeh,  Etq. ;  Geo.  Murray 
Giain,  Esq.;  Lieul,-Coli>nrl  Be^nald  Benncll  (Late  Eonibay  Army);  AJ/rtd 
nenry,Etq.;  Cimmander  Qror^i- llodgkinron  (Lfttett,s,)  ;  EmitieJohn  Homiman, 
Etq. :  Joarph  DaJUn  Paul,  Etq.,  b.S,  ;  Chevr.  Max  de  Prmkotarti. ;  Jahn 
Th<mpnm,  &q. ;  Fred.  D'Abmton  Fineent,  Eiq.;  C.J.  E.  Wdby.Esq.;  Lieut. 
It.  Wkitehnv*r,  h.k. 

The  paper  read  was:— 

Jouroey  to  tlio  Bummit  or  Kiiimiinjiiro.  By  Dr.  Hans  Meyor.  Will  be  publiahcd 
in  a  subsequetit  number  ortbe  'Prooeedingi.' 
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O«0gr»phioal  Society  of  Paris.— Pebraary  7th,  1890.  Tho  CoKTE  DcBrnt- 
moBt  in  tlie  Ciiair.— M,  Venukoff  communicaMd  some  news  rogtirdicg  nnuinn 
explorers  And  geographical  vstk.  A  young  Rustmii  triLTtUcr,  son  of  General 
Strflhitzky  bad  just  returned  from  a  journey  into  the  eaalcrn  part  of  Khonuunn  and 
Soistan,  iu  the  course  of  whicli  he  had  discovered  a  snlt  lake  to  Ibe  Bonlh  <if  Tlaf,  la 
a  region  hiibeito  repreaent«]  on  our  mapfl  ae  only  a  deeert.  In  the  town  of  Ilaf  be 
reports  ku  iocreue  in  the  Dumber  of  EicdooB,  who  ore  gradually  accumnlating  all 
ilio  wcalih  of  the  plncf. — At  the  commenctmeQl  of  Jnnuary,  the  CougreBa  of 
Jtsaniin  aatuialista  and  gcograpbera  was  hclil  at  St.  Petersburg.  Geoenil  Tjllo 
uhibitcd  hi*  bygrometrical  mnps  of  B«8«ia,  comparing  tlieni  with  those  of  Switier* 
land.  Franco,  Austria,  &c.  Proferaor  Kloasovsky  read  an  aWc  paper  upon  the 
fluctuations  in  the  level  of  llie  Black  Sea  and  on  tlie  teciperatnre  of  its  watera. 
M.  tstonine  prcseuted  a  re]:crt  upon  iLe  resulte  of  his  ethnographical  researches  in 
the  region  of  the  Pelcbora.  M.  Agi;heenko  read  a  paper  on  tiie  botanical  geography  of 
the  Crimeo,  and  M.  Ehakhanoff  discourwd  upon  the  ancient  liraiw  of  the  distribution 
of  the  Gcoi^ins  in  Asia  Minor.  M.  Yenukoff  also  communicated  a  letter  from 
M.  PanlTenukciCT,  giving  an  account  of  his  explontions  in  the  MugodjarsMciimbunR  in 
1S89.  Tho  party  quitted  Orenbui^  on  £Oth  May,  and  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the 
liek  to  Ak-Tube,  wlirrc  final  preparatioTn  for  the  journey  were  made.  Leaving  Ak- 
Tube,  they  followed  the  broad,  verdant  valley  for  some  distance,  and  then  crossing 
the  river,  struck  across  into  the  inteiiur  of  the  steppes.  The  steppes  at  Ibis  season 
of  the  year  present  a  magnificent  picture,  being  covered  with  lusutiant  herbage  ;  in 
fiODie  places  this  is  of  quite  a  bluish  tinge,  owing  to  the  growth  of  absinthe,  in 
others  the  tall  clumps  of  reathcr-grass  give  the  appearance  of  undulations  of  the  soil. 
There  in  a  gra-itial  rise  of  the  ground  up  lo  the  Mo^jor*  Mountains.  The  chain 
runs  ftom  north  to  aouth  between  ilio  48°  and  45"  ao"  N.  Lat.,  and  Is  from  seveo  lo 
ten  miles  In  bnadtb,  being  divided  into  several  groups  of  summita.  Tho  highwil 
peak  is  Motmt  Airuk  (1890  foel).  Tiie  valleys  between  tho  hills  are  most  piclurssque, 
ftboiindins  witli  vegetntion,  hflrljaccons  rather  than  arborescpnl ;  here  are  foiind  the 
"  aimovki "  or  winter  hula  of  the  Kirgliiica.  The  central  jiart  of  the  Mu^odjara  is 
formed  of  diorites,  dinl^ses,  and  proteroUtse^.  The  higiiest  summits  are  tbns  coni- 
poood,  with  ft  mixture  of  por[>byritc,  variolitr*,  gnbbro,  ftc    Th«  quarts  p'irphyr{ei>, 
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sjremtcs,  acd  gnuiite  do  not  appi-ar  in  tamy  pluccs ;  l)ie  outor  (pnra  of  tlio  hilU 
Contala  schist,  DavonlftD  cnlcar&jus  tufa,  and  occasiounU}'  cougloiueniUi.  Iti  Uiu 
BOUtli«m  jmt  of  tb«  Uugodjars  t!ie  straclure  is  lem  cdisjilicAIcii ;  the  centnl  obftin 
U  compond  of  variaiis  grocnsUmcs,  and  (ho  ni'utv  cutitain  stmla  of  eilica  aiul 
tuTft.  M.  VenukolT  U  of  opimou  tbat  tlie  itncieiit  gniullcs  nnd  aytoUcui  hate 
baoi  6nt  of  nil  swept  nwny,  noil  peiiinps  nls>  in  [uiit  iiphcnTcd  liy  tho  qiikrisi- 
fgnniB  porfiljyriesi  then  (irubably,  dutiug  ibv  caxbouiferoua  prriod,  tbvM  racks 
were  penetrated  afrceb  by  the  gn-ciiFtuncK,  diorites,  dijihascs,  poriihjriti!»,  Ar.  No 
borizODtal  armngement  of  the  acUiatA  and  of  tbe  iiinvta  of  DwouJuu  linieniutie  ba» 
been  displaced.  The  rioietjof  tufn  lu  tbo  mountain  sjmrs  tcatitics  to  gnat  crosioua; 
but  ibc  upheaval  of  the  tnountnina,  nbicii  probably  took  [-lace  aftet  the  Dcvoninu 
period,  evidcally  cootinuwi  up  t*  ibe  eud  of  tlte  cbalk  period.  In  suy  caw,  wbethar 
judged  by  tbcir  "  tectoniqiiu  "  or  by  tbc  rocks  composing  them,  Iho  Mugodjon  arc  uu- 
donbtedly  a  cciulliiualion  of  tlie  Urals,  altbougb  there  la  do  immediata  conii«ctioa 
between  tbe  two  systtms. — Tbe  Society  received  news  to  the  eJlect  IbalSIr.  J. 
Martin,  who  started  ImI  epring  frvim  Kaoau,  had  quitted  Pekin  m  rouU  for  Lmi- 
chow,  wheuce  be  would  proceed  to  Kanso.  Ha  had  received  much  aasiatance  ffum 
ii.  Koumani,  ll}0  Rnaeinn  Ambassador  at  Pckin,  who  had  fumlahcd  him  with  a 
CosKick  for  ;iu  eacort. — A  leiitr  was  read  from  Gcncml  Poiait,  commanding  iho 
Allien  division,  giving,  as  rcqueslcd  by  tbe  Society,  ihc  latest  news  wblch  had  boon 
obtained  by  biu  as  to  the  fate  of  M.  Caniillc  Dotils,  who  was  iuisn9sgual«d  lu  ibc 
Sahara  in  1888.  Infonaatiaii  bad  been  collected  by  officers  under  Gv'netAl  roiint'ii 
floiDtuaDd,  and  others,  showing  that  the  uufaitunato  travetk-r,  wlio  bad  n§snmed  tlie 
Dame  of  El  Hadj  Abdclmitlek,  was  probably  atraagled  by  tbo  Dcrmecliegn  Ambii  M 
a  place  belwucu  Aukf  and  Akabli. — M.  It.  du  CaJUaud  cumuiuuicaled  a  return/,  ol  a 
letter  bom  Pere  Magalli,  giiiug  an  nccoaat  of  an  excursion  mndu  by  bim  In  1837, 
from  Riobftmba  (Ecuador)  to  Canelos,  by  a  iicw  route.  The  jouiui-y  from  Riobnm' » 
to  Macau  occupied  ten  dayii.  Tbo  latter  Tillage  numbers  from  300  to  40O  inliabiiantu, 
nud  isEitualed  on  tbe  border  of  the  forest  inhabited  by  the  Zivarvis.  Afl«r  a  niODlb'a 
■lay  at  Macas,  M.  Masalli  sWrled  ou  th«  lib  Deoenibcr,  with  another  niieftcoary, 
acnjsa  the  Ttrgin  forest,  tlirough  which,  ux  many  places,  a  [Ath  hod  to  b«  Leuii, 
Two  Indian  chiefs  acted  ue  guides  for  some  days,  but  eveotually  doKTtcd  tbo 
travellers.  After  considerable  diHicutty  they  arrived  nt  Caaeloa  on  the  23rd  Decem- 
ber.— M.  Grandidier,  of  tbo  lusiiiale,  wrote  to  the  effect  that  the  Acailemy  of 
Sciences  had  awarded  tbe  "Gny  Ttti^u"  to  M.  E.  Driike  del  Castillo,  for  his  mtunoir 
oil  the  flora  of  tbe  islands  of  PolyD•^sia  and  the  neLi;hbuuriui;  couutrius.  The  author 
allows  that  the  Polynesian  pUata  fuuud  on  the  coast  and  lowlands  are  nearly  all 
Iiido-Malayan  or  coamopoiitan,  rarely  American  or  AtutraliaD,  aud  that  they  have 
btoo  brought  thiihor  either  by  ocean  or  au"  currents,  or  by  birds  or  man,  while  the 
plants  flourishing  tn  the  high  valleys  and  mounlaius  are,  on  the  contrary,  "Giwcial** 
in  thtir  cliaracicr.  Among  tbe  1224  8|X'cit«  pKulisr  to  the  Pulytieslau  tlora,  which 
llie  traveller  meutiona,  82  per  cent,  are  of  Asiatic  lyi'O,  2  or  3  per  cent,  only  of 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  type,  18  per  cent,  cf  American,  and  -iT  of  the  cosmo- 
politan type.  The  author's  concluaiocs  are  adverse  to  the  by|iuthLeis  of  tbe  exisleucc 
at  &  remote  geological  epoch  of  a  vast  continent  occupying  a  hir^  part  of  the  FaciSc 
Ocean,  and,  iiiaimiich  is  the  affinities  between  the  apccii»  peculiar  lo  Ibe  differvlit 
archipelagos  aiid  thoic  of  the  neigliboiirm};  mninlamls  increase  in  direct  ratio  to  ihc 
proximity  of  those  aa-hipdagoes  to  tboae  binds,  be  believcB  Ihnt  natural  agent* 
have  transported  a  first  veget/ilioo  to  these  islands,  which  has  then  git'en 
place  to  a  new  flora.  —  M,  VuuukoCt,  in  presenting  to  tli*  Hociety,  iu  ilie 
name  of  it*  author,  the  hypBomcirical  map  of  liuiiia  iu  Europe,  h'cinily  |  ublUbod 
by  Oeneral  Tilln,  slali'd  that  this  map  (srale  1 :2,520,'W)  cotrinliicd  the  resnll*  of 
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nil  tha  brpM)Tii«tHcnl  worka  of  Qaneriil  Tillo,  wliicli  hnd  extended  over  t  ptriid 
c>(  fifUtsli  ,vuirK.  Tha  map  was  &  Kductbn  uf  the  UrRC  mnp  nf  RiiMla,  wliich  ahovvd 
nil  tho  tnciwc  altiluiles,  51,385  in  number,  ami  also  »  outwork  of  oqtiidinUnt  lincti, 
detorminiuf;  the  variallous  !u  the  relief  of  iLe  aoil,  lu  Itmils  wore  the  44th  imii 
fiOtli  parallels  of  Intiltide.  The  mean  height  of  RiiMin  in  Europe  viwi  tihown  lo  he 
nMrlj'  658  feot — M.  de  Itnutun,  nlio  was  present  at  tliu  mcetiog,  i^d  some  •stractn 
Iroiu  the  TejKirt  «f  M.  Fuurrissu,  who  hail  tuude  an  excursion  into  the  nnknonn 
rforciU  of  the  (1j[0k6. — la  conclusion,  M.  Cb.  Vnral  gave  an  accolitit  of  liis  jouriwy 
KurvA,  which  ho  bod  uniierUken  si  Iho  inetftncu  of  the  Miuiiier  of  Public 
Initniotion. 

■  February  21sl,  1890-  Oohtb  db  Bibkmost  in  the  Chair, — H.  W.  HubiT, 


the  reporter  of  tint  CommiMinn  an  the  Awards,  niiDUUiiccd  the  dRcisiona  of  the  Oom- 
luiHBiou  for  the  yitar  I860,  as  follows: — Ornnd  golii  mudsl  to  CaptiLiu  Biuj^r  for  lii« 
journey  fri'tn  lh#  Klgor  lo  Iho  Gulf  of  Guinea  by  way  of  Kong  ;  gL>ld  medal  lo 
M.  Biirclli,  for  hii  tmvelx  in  tilion;  gold  ua-dul  to  M.  Jucob,  for  his  ciplomtions  on 
the  Kuilu-Niari;  gold  medal  to  Coninmnder  ile  Lanooy,  for  his  map  of  Afticu, 
prnpnred  under  the  dirwliun  uf  the  (jeograpliical  Service  of  tliu  Armv ;  silver  medal 
lo  M.  Camillo  Paris,  for  his  journey  in  Annnm ;  Lc^ml  Priw  lo  M,  Cranii»l,  for 
uiploratiuiis  lo  tbe  north  of  the  0;^owd;  Alph.  de  Mont>;rcsu  Prize  (awarded  for  the 
tirst  time),  to  BI.  A.  Mnttcl,  for  studies  in  the  CsuabCM  of  the  CeveoDes ;  Jomatd 
Prize  la  MM.  BctSard,  for  th«ir  work  eolillod  '  Ulsloiic  dc  In  marine  marchaude  au 
sixifeme  aikle.' — M.  Venukcff  tmunmiltetl  ii  note  u[*firi  iLe  growlli  of  the  dcitft  of 
Uio  Neva,  which  hail  been  rend  l)efore  the  Congruts  of  Huisiaii  Naturalists  held  last 
January. — Accordiiig  to  infunualiou  which  had  retichcil  the  8>x;ieiy,  Lieutenant 
Jaimo  hskd  made  the  voj-ngc  along  the  Niger  tu  IvKlaru,  the  )iort  of  Timbuktu,  in 
■ix  weeks,  or  letu  than  half  the  lime  occupied  by  Lieut.  Cnroii.  Oeo;j;rapLi cully  lhi> 
results  of  this  voyage  ^o  t-j  corifliin  the  nccurney  of  Caroa's  hydri^aphical  niap« 
luid  oheervatious. — M.  Hainy  uummunicated  a  letter  he  had  received  from  M.  Caiat, 
who  was  charged  with  a  tuiimtilia  mission  lU  Mu^ingiincac.  The  letter,  daled 
20th  Jauuaty,  1800,  anuounced  the  return  to  the  capital  of  ihc  antbor  and  his 
companion,  M.  Mnistre,  after  some  arduous  eiplomtory  work,  in  course  of  which 
M.  Catat  bad  crossed  ibe  JBlaod  from  east  to  west  along  the  IGlli  parallel  of 
latitude.  Auirnig  hi«  collcclions  be  had  obtained  Borne  akuiU  of  tbe  t^akalaras, 
which  would  throw  new  light  ujion  tbe  ethnology  of  tbiii  incp.  Ho  was  GOntom> 
plating  a  journey  to  Fort  Dauphin,  across  the  country  uf  the  II>jtiiileoR,  which  is  still 
imiierteolly  known,  and  ihol  of  the  Itaii-s,  which  is  qnilc  unexplorcii.^The  Ueneral 
Secretary  staled  thai,  according  to  iieits  toeoived  by  M.  liurcan,  IVoleasor  of  ihs 
Jordin  dcs  Planles,  threu  Eurojican  tiavellcw,  whose  natiouality  was  uot  iudicalvd, 
bad  Ik.'cu  asanasinated  in  UadramaiU  (Arabia), — In  conolualon,  M.  <le  Nonllin^  rcAd  a 
paper  upon  tbe  universal  hour ;  M.  T.  de  Uuarcnghi  took  a  piumineDt  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued. 

March  7lh,  18flO :  Comtb  dr  Cizemoht  in  Ihe  Chair. — A  letter  was  read 


fromM.  Bonvnlol,  dated  Hlh  November,  ISflO,  from  Charknlik  (Lob  Nor).— Ao 
intereating  memoir  was  preaentc]  by  Onplaiu  E,  Cuuibig,  who  had  b«iQ  CArrylng  out 
minrcysin  the  onsisofUar^lo,  withregaid  tu  the  dunes  and  subtorraaean  wateraof  tha 
Sahara,  ile  is  of  opimou  that  the  dunes  are  not,  as  some  have  thought,  tlie  product 
of  the  disintt^ratiun  ou  the  spot  of  the  toil,  but  that  lliey  are  oaused  by  the  hest»ng 
upof  thc£nu  KUid,  driven  by  wii)d  cuiifnla  and  accumulated  at  givrn  points.  What 
is  the  cause  of  these  accnmiiluIluDs?  M.  Itollaud,  who  has  studied  the  subject, 
aupjioaee  a  connection  betwoca  these  chains  uf  dunca  and  llio  relief  of  tbe  toil.  The 
author  doo*  not  a^co  with  thia  explanation.     Ho  observes  that  the  dusas  ate  always 
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fnunil  in  doprcndoQi  nnd  never  npOD  pUteaiiti;  tbfi  hi^»  aflhv  "tiods'*aflbe8ah*nk 
ars  ooicrud  with  IhcBe  cliains  or  Miidbillg,  h-McIi  mu  in  winding  currM.  Thi^ir  fortna- 
tion  is  not  diiQ  to  vcKctatioii  acting  u  a  Imtricr  la  tho  iviiid>(lrivrn  ntutA,  for  there 
nre  muiy  spots  covered  nitfa  bunlies  wIior«  the  sand  does  not  accumulalo  ia  anv 
j^rmt  qunnlicy;  ucitlin  in  it  because  they  an  tbeticrvd  from  ■tanwphi.Tia  oitrrontdi,  m 
thoyarH  found  in  dqinssioRS  «eT«ra1  inilcH  in  brocuitb,  and  nNrtv  nlwa^  runoiag 
ncron  the  vallt-y,  Tliu  eijikuaiion  is.  accutJiug  to  M.  Courbie,  to  be  fbund  in  tbu 
Ihct  that  the  (iind  nf  thnnc  dnnr^  in  mninl,  anil  being  hoavj,  hcnopcfi  (ixad.  Othi'i' 
tnretlen  hare  remarked  iipuu  ihbi  muiaiiire  of  ilie  titud.  The  sheet  of  water  i» 
ftnjnd  A  few  fiwt  bplow  thn  iiirTiiCR  nt  the  foot  of  Iho  duniMi.  The  Araba  are  piided 
by  this  fact  iu  aelocliDg  sites  for  their  nellt.  Duteyrier,  Fourreau,  FUlter«,and 
I.afETSa,  trho  hnvo  remntlmd  upon  tba  cxixtcuM  of  dunrx  opar  thn  wnlb,  have 
vxEdftioed  this  }ij  saying  that  the  und  sucks  up  the  miii-u>'ni«r  like  a  s|ioDgp.  Tbo 
author  at  lama  length  luokii  to  show  thai  lliin  cannut  he  so.  llu  in  foreod  to'.tha 
ooncliwion  that  thochaingof  diinos,  like  a  ninnnddrinz  river,  fullow  tha  «mr»R»')f 
»ubtfrriui«iiii  waters.  At  the  muuth  of  aii  affliieut.  they  becuuio  more  itnportaDi, 
becaiiso  of  thn  en'alor  voliitn^  of  nubtfrraiiraui  walcr.  All  traveller*  have  olisorvcd 
tlicM  variatJuus.  The  diLuen  nrv  uut  met  with  in  the  n-gion  <:if  the  chalk  plaienuH, 
hoceiiiio  thunoildnni  not  hold  the  urormtry  tntriitiirn  to  fix  the  mud.  Inpladimliero 
the  duDM  aru  fouud,  water  can  generally  be  I'htaiurd  al  a  depth  uf  ahuut  13.  feet, 
wharea*  in  other*,  where  the  sRndhill*  arc  absent,  xouadinR*  to  »  depth  of  160  feet 
have  Dot  reached  water.  The  author  coDcludeii  by  citing  (xumples  in  rapport  oF  hi* 
ooulentiou. — M.  C.  Uoiue,  writing  from  MadaRHonr,  k«vo  *n  aecoiwt  of  the 
juiimcy  made  by  him  from  Taniatavo  to  the  capital  by  way  of  Lake  Alatroa.  Thn 
principal  teaulU  &oui  a  geographical  [Krintof  view,  were  a  lurruyofhis  itioenuy  from 
Tcnoiflb  to  ImnricnAndrow  and  ADtunanarivo,  from  which  it  appears  that  Ijili*  Alatroa 
iait*  general  poiiit  ion  i*  placed  on  our  map*  about  25  milMtooiDuahlo  the  out;  also 
a  tarvey  of  Lake  Ahitroa,  aud  of  the  upt«r  coume  of  tlie  Mausngury, — tu  coDcIuffion 
M.  ItoUanci  riAil  n  papn  upon  the  project  of  n  Trana-SaharnQ  lUilway,  intended  lo 
coDDect  Algeria  with  the  Sudan.  Tlie  author  poiulcd  out  that  I'Vadcc,  pouessinK 
AlKsriaandl'unia  on  the  north,  Senegal  atid  the  ndjoMnt  regioiia<jn  Iho  weHt,aDd  Ibn 
Gaboon-Congo  ou  the  south,  bad  csccplional  faciiitiia  for  nxl<Tiding  hor  comrawoial 
empireovcr  the  whole  of  Central  and  Wefllern  Sudan,  frcno  Liku  C'liail  Ui  the  Senegal 
and  the  Congo.  After  comparing  Algarln,  the  ^nnncnl,  and  the  C^ongo  aa  liMS*  for 
peoetrating  into  the  interior,  he  came  to  the  couoluaiou  that  Algeria  oflera  the 
greatest  facilities  for  a  direct  roiile  into  the  hntrt  of  the  Sudan.  Soma  imports  and 
exports  wtmld  prubnbly  nul  be  ablv  to  bear  tlie  heavy  tiansiKirl  rales  al'jng  so  lengthy 
a  railway  a*  thai  j>iopo)i4y),  and  it  would  be  mom  rconomicsl  to  send  them  by  tlio 
oarigablo  routes,  e.  g.  to  the  Lower  Niger  by  the  l!uuuc.  to  the  Congo  by  the  Sbari 
and  tlui  Mubangi,  or  to  iioDcgal  by  Sokoio  and  the  Upper  Niger.  But  such  a 
railway  would  have  other  advauta'^es  than  those  dirocily  commercial,  and  it  wa*  a 
Deceaaity  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  tliu  Tuan.-gi  and  to  extend  Fnsuch 
JDlluocioe  in  the  interior.  The  Tunrogs  wore  dividwl  into  two  section*,  the  Ae-tjor* 
and  the  Uoggan,  the  latter  only  were  hoetilo.  The  author  showed  that  th«  whole  of 
tha  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Central  and  Wctem  Sudan,  frotn  the 
Atlantic  to  lbs  Libyan  Desert,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tuareg*,  m  tliat  it  was 
DMMsary  either  to  conciliate  or  conquer  these  pfoi^li".  Ilic  route  he  advocntiil  for  a 
railway  was  what  was  known  an  iho  •' eastern"  routi-,  »larting  from  ilio  province  of 
Ccottaniiiie,  and  pBHUng  thn>ugh  Uargia,  Igbargiiar,  and  Amguid.  From  the  latter 
point  the  whole  of  Ceatral  Sudao  would  be  ilomlnnteil. 
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Marjelen,  with  illnBtrationa. 

XaWBODi  W.  S- — Spain  of  To-daj ;  a.  DescriptiTe,  Industrial,  and  Financial  Sorrey 

of  the  Peninsula.    Edinburgh  and  London,  W.  Blackwood  and  Soni,  1690 :  an. 
8to.,  pp.  VL  and  164.     Price  3a,  M.    [Presented  by  the  PnbliBhers,] 

An  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  Spain,  with  special  reference  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  Rio  Tinto  Mines. 

Batxel,  [Dr.]  F. — Die  Schneedecke^bcaonders  in  deatschen  Oebirgen. — Forscbungen 
Eur  deutechen  Laudea-  uud  Volkskunde  .  •  .  hcransgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  Eirch- 
bo£  Vierter  Band,  Heft  3.  Stuttgart,  J.  Bugelhom,  1889:  8to.,  maps  and 
illnBtrations, 

SioliaTd>,  [Admiral  Sir]' 0.  H,— Report  on  the  Present  SUte  of  the  Navigation 
of  the  Kirer  Mersey  (1889),  to  tbe  Right  Honourable  the  Conunisaionera  for  the 
Conservancy  of  the  Meney.  With  mafs  and  appendix.  London,  1890:  Svo., 
pp.21. 

ASIA. 

Aiutenon,  John,  H.I).,  LL.!).,  F.B.S.— English  Interoonrse  with  K«m  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Tnibncr's  Oriental  Series.  London,  1890 :  pp.  xiii.  and 
603,  8vo.     Price  15<, 

This  book  tni^ht  have  formed  a  companion  volume  to  the  late  Sir  H.  Ynle's 
*  Diary  of  Sir  W.  Hedges,"  published  by  the  Hakluy  t  Society  (1887-89).  Like 
tliat  work,  it  is  founded  on  the  records  preserved  ia  the  India  OfBce,  and  lately 
made  accessible  fur  purposes  of  research  by  He.  F,  C.  Danvem  The  name  and 
titles  of  its  editor  and  author  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  it  is  evident  that  great  care  and  labour  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  could  have  wished  for  more  pcogra|>hical  illustrative  matter 
in  the  notes,  and  a  letter  map.  If  the  history  of  English  trade  with  ^am 
during  ihe  seventeenth  century  prove  to  be  somewhat  dry  reading,  this  is  no 
fault  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  done  bis  part  well,  but  rather  of  the  persons  who 
figure  on  his  stage.  These  English  merchants,  factors,  and  agents,  appear  to 
have  been  very  ordinary  mortals,  chiefly  guided  by  mercenary  instincts  and  a 
sense  of  their  own  overweening  importance- 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  tale  of  their  bickerings,  jealousies,  and  factions 
is  relieved  now  and  ^ain  by  instances  of  splendid  heroism,  as  when  John 
Jourdain,  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  his  nation  among  the  natives,  fought, 
with  only  two  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Patani,  three  Dutch 
men-of-war  mnnood  by  800  men,  an  action  deserving  that  "  favoumhle  censure  " 
passed  on  another  memorable  English  feat  of  arms  fought  in  a  different  quarter 
of  the  glob<:  at  a  much  later  period — "Ceat  magnidque,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la 
guerre." 

Years  before  the  English  tried  to  secure  a  share  of  the  Siamese  trade,  their 
rivals,  the  Datch,  had  been  firmly  established  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  a 
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good  part  of  tbe  earreajwndcnoe  shorn  wbnt  etSatU  our  ooanUrmeD  unda  to 
Sfia  m  raotioj!  >t  tbc  Court  of  Slam.  TIm  sjalom  of  tc^bI  iconoinlica  by  whioh 
tJie  king  of  tiiftl  oouDtry  songibt  to  molnuhi  hia  cxclasii-e  risbt  to  trado.  and 
til*  inMnsioDs  of  tlin  I'^ut  Indin  Comtntt}-,  asiuniit  nlitcli  Owrge  VlhiU 
TJ^cniulr  protoKlM,  jirrvi-nwd  the  (i.vcli^ptncnt  of  oonuueruUl  iatcrcoiitw 
betw««n  tbo  ri«prcliro  natitmn,  and  led  to  wnn,  manMirnM,  aod  all  kind*  of 
kiuTGry  knd  injtuticc.  Tuwonlt  ilie  oloae  of  tliv  oniiury,  the  Fraich,  nmioiu 
to  make  their  iaf1uFDc«frli,iH]iil  a  aecondcmbMay  (tlidr  uailicraltcmptsbavine 
be«u  uixnjctcMful)  to  Siam,  oTf:Raia«l  on  ai1>ff«r«kt  gcale.  llm  diinsivn  uhtcE 
WfuU  ttila  tiilaalon  aro  oanatad  I17  Dr.  Acultmoa  frocu  the  dinniiclo  of  fire 
Tackanl,  Ita  hlMorian,  anii  other  coDtcmporary  wtitn*. 

It«voluiioiiR  lirukcoiit  5iih»c<iui-u!ly,  »ud  wcicof  constanl  occurrenoo  dnring 
tha  next  acvnity  yean  (till  ITSil)^  IcwUDg,  in  the  vord*  of  our  author,  to  tho 
"  deMmction  of  tnule  nud  impoTerishliMat  of  the  Datiom,"  and  Dually  to  ih<! 
detachmeut  of  ihci  {iruvioce  of  TsiiatMruQ  ftotn  ihu  kingdom  of  Rki»,  niid  iu 
auueulhm  by  Bunnali,  whllo  (he  "time-hnnotired  caiiilafof  AyuthiB,  in  which 
»  many  EnKll^litnen  hafl  imded,  Uvod,  and  died,  wan  fedncwl  to  nnh™";  the 
downraU  of  ting  city  Virmgin^  aUiul  the  deration  of  Bangkok  to  thu  dignity  of 
the  capiul  of  Slam.— [K.  D.  M.] 

Cheiney,  [Hon.  Liettt-Ofln.]  0.— Alexander  the  Great's  Inraalon  eS  India.— 
.tuunial  lit  the  U.  S.  Institution  of  India,  VoL  XIX.  No.  79.  SitiJa,  1890 :  Swo., 
pp.  1-13,  maf«. 

[Tnuucupisn  Expedition.]  —  WUseoscbaniiche  Ergebni«ae  itr  im  JaLre  18B6 
AllPthdc-hHi  btfohleuen  ExFoiiition  nach  Transcaapiou.  Band  L  Zmlogie.  llflia, 
1890:  map  aud  plates.    [Preaeotod  by  Dr.  U.  Radda) 

Woodthorpe,  [CoL]  B.  fl,— The  Lush.ii  Cmntry — Journal  of  iLe  U.S.  Institution 
of  Iitdia,  Vol.  XIS.  No.  79.  Simla,  1890:  8vo.,  pjv  14-18.  map  and 
illujclraliona. 

AFRICA. 

Bffiupute,  CFrinee]  Bobuid.— Lo  premier  «tabllatement  da>  NJarUodids  k 
Mauriot.    I'aris,  1B90 :  4io.,  pp.  60.    [i'reseatod  by  iho  Author.] 

This  a  to  serve  ox  an  IntTodTKtion  to  a  wotk,  now  lii  preparation,  hy  the 
author  on  Ihct^uyagcs  ofl'uronii.  and  discassea  tbc  «ar1y  doiriys  of  Iha  llntoh  lu 
Uauritiu?,  with  illiutrations  repioduoed  from  old  Butch  ivorfci. 

Cottean,  Edmond.— Una  tao«iialoii  au  Pio  de  TiuirlEo,  Auxerre,  1890:  8ro., 
PPl  8,  illustratiou.    [Piceented  by  the  Author.] 

[Duiofcelman,  l>r.  von].— Bcitriiga  «nr  Keuutiiiss  des  Eteniaa  dva  deutschco  Tojp** 
landcs  tiad  ictiier  K.iclibargt>bieta  an  der  Gold-  «nd  SklaTeiiltiulc,  Scparat- 
■bxiig  aos  den  "  Uiltiiatliini^on  nus  doii  deutscbKH  ScVji\tx;;ebkl«n,''  Band  III. 
ISeriin,  1890 :  8to^  pp.  45,  ptaa  aud  plato.    [Pnauuttd  by  the  Author.] 

I^ti.  Pierre.— All  Mnroc    Paria,  C.  Uvy,  1890i 

The  wcll-knowu  Fn-nch  writt-r  and  cx-naval  officer  *ho,  under  (lie  paeudonrm 
of  **  I'itrrc  I.olt,'*  hna  giveu  thu  world  no  many  admirxMu  aketchcs  of  lilc  and 
Eoinory  In  thu  Ui'Iatid  wns,  Cochin  China,  Japau,  aud  thu  Pacific  Islauda,  facie 
Ttlales  bis  c:(|icri''nci'g  of  trnVRl  in  Morocco  and  of  life  at  Fvr,,  nhan  be  went 
in  thn  train  of  n  recent  French  Rmbncny.  lie  dMCiibc*  with  his  tiaiul  foice, 
vivacity,  and  liter;iry  nkilt  the  wmIo  Howcr;  plnina  over  which  tho  route  to  Out 
capital  lie*,  anJ  thu  straogv  horhaniua  court  and  city  in  which  ho  found  a 
tenponry  rBaldcncc.  There  is  no  new  geograpliy  in  the  book,  but  no  one  who 
can  appct«iata  pirturtsqne  cIcKriptJonai  and  wishes  to  raitiiw  (ur  hinmcir  Die 
atipcct  and  the  jwacnt  condition  of  Morocco,  should  fall  to  rcaii  it. 

PUstoli  Eo^ne,  Atl.'u;h4i  au  Uiuistire  dvs  AtTnimi  Ktrangbrte. — Correspomiancu 
doa  Ucya  d'Al^«r  avec  la  Cour  de  ta  Fmnoe,  lo;9-1833.     Becnaillte  dans  lea 
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D^pAta  d'Archivtm  Jen  Affitires  Rtjuiigiirca,  Ae  In  MiirJuc  ot  dva  Colonici^  ot  pnblUe 
nvcc  uEt  iiitrovlucliyi:,  ilts  A:liiin:iiwniitul«  vl  dt«  uoim.  Vuia,  P^X  Alcso: 
2  vols.  8n>.,  pii.  Ixiv.  anil  LCO-GIS,  with  2  illustratiuns. 

Thc«e  Toluciics  vuuUiId  &□  itnuiouM  uta«8  of  corrospniiilimee,  with  cor>ioii« 
noledi  but  no  alttiui>l  ul  narralivc  TLcy  illiijtirate,  in  |jef].lexing  deUiif,  tlii: 
iifttiireiif  freucli  iviiitioiis  wiih  Algiers,  as  Sir  Lnmbert  I'lnyliiir'a  'Scourgtcif 
Chrislciiiiom'  ha»  (ioiiv  lu  a  condenacd  form  dir  EriiiiU  n^Uliuas. 

At  th«  eod  ttieri:  is  n  li»t  of  I'luhwi,  Aglua,  ntid  Deys,  of  Preiiuh  CunBUld 
nnd  sjietial  ouvojs,  unU  of 'i'rfiitica  Iwtweai  Franoo  luid  tlie  Ki-gsocy. 

Ztllnland. — Further  corresiKindeuoe  reBpeoting  llie  Allnirs  of  Zululaadftud  Adjaoenl 
'rtrritorics.  Cluoiiut.uiiatiouor[C.— 5522]  August  1888.)  [a— B892]  London, 
Kyro  &  Spottiawoode,  1890:  pj).  jviii.  iinA  417,  map, 

AMEHICA. 
Dana,  [Prof.]  J.  D.— Areas  of   Cominenlal  PtogreBB  in  North  America,  aod  tha 

lufliunce  of  the  CuuditiouB  of  tliese  Aitw  oa  ths  work  cnrriod  forward  within 
them.  [From  ihe  BuU.  GboI.  8oc.  Am.,  Vol.  1.,  188«.]  Svo. 
Green,  W.  Spotswood,  [M.A..  F.H.G.8..  A.C.}— Among  tho  Selkirk  GlndEre: 
beiii^-  the  Ai^ci>iiQt  or  n  Koii^h  Purvey  in  Uie  lliicky  MuudUiu  Iti^iuus  of  Ifritisli 
Oiluriibia.  London,  M.icniiUnii  A  Co.,  181)0 ;  l^nio.,  pp.  iv.  and  251,  Pricfl 
T«.  ft/,     [Presrnlcd  iiy  the  Piibliiher*.] 

The  Rev.  SpoUwiiod Green  vieil<?d,  in  1888,  l.li« Sulkirk  Range,  wliichhiia been 
reodared  convcnifntly  acccs«iWe  by  the  Canadian  iViific  Railway,  with  a  coui- 
ntiaMon  from  the  R.G.K.  to  map  as  much  as  might  be  poHSihle  in  a  seaaon  ol  thf 
clwQ  with  a  view  to  tbruwint;  light  on  its  general  and  fliicial  ft-.ituj'es.  Thu 
pnaent  book  in  nu  eniarKeitifut  of  the  report  niiide  to  our  Society.  It  is  uTJllfn 
in  a  lively  »lyle,  which  dova  not  iulerlcre  with  the  otiiiiiuuieaiion  of  a  grcni 
doal  of  iiiBtnicllon  and  u«w  liilutmation  as  U>  the  forcsis  and  glacierB  of  the 
Selkirks.  Tlie  higher  r>e»lu  suuear,  for  thvir  very  modenile  elwatiuD  above  tho 
vallvyH  at  Uielr  woe  (eitea  TOOO  feet),  to  Ixr  Biu;:nlarty  difGcult  of  hocvW,  and 
llicy  are  in  adtUtioa  midurod  difficult  of  apprtiach  hy  tho  ihickuMs  of  th«  forwt 
and  the  want  of  focitiltCH  of  tnuuport.  'I'hc  climate,  however,  is  favourablo  In 
Bummcri  bcnutilul  Iiikt^adivtriUy  thcvalkyH;  and  the  glucietinieextRiisivcani) 
picluri-siiiie,  falling  iu  bioktn  iculaila  from  tiie  hiRh  ridges,  'I'liia  lillte  volnmc 
wilt  duublK'tis  Hiuie  day  ba  lj|'.;tily  prized  »g  the  luuudaliou-Etuuo  of  the  Aljjne 
liteminrti  of  the  Sew  tiwitntrlaud  of  the  Far  West. 

It  IB  To  be  regrettrd  that  mure  justice  has  not  been  dono  to  Mr.  Orvau's 
Kubjcol  iu  the  way  of  illiistintioiis.  Tho  plates  give  little  idea  of  the  cliaiao- 
ttiriBtic  sceucry  ol  tha  Soikirks — aud  they  have  a  very  marked  chiiracler  of  their 
own,  OS  utuy  be  seen  by  auy  oue  who  cares  to  turn  over  the  fine  pholo^raphs  of 
this  ii'cioD,  incliidine  many  of  llie  liiglicBt  peaks,  lately  added  to  llie  li.G.&'s 
collection.— IB.  W,  FO 

Wright,  0.  P.  [D.D.,  U..D.,  P.O.S.A.,  &cO.— The  Ice  Age  iu  North  America  :  iU 

liiariiigs  OD  the  Aiiti4Liity  of  Man.    Kegan  Paul,  Trisnob  Sc  Co.,  1889:  8»o., 

pp.  xviii.  ood  622.     Price  21a. 

Tlie  writer  of  this  jnij'crtant  work  is  one  of  the  many  iuvcstigatori  who 
have  boen  busily  engaged  lor  thu  past  liftccn  years  in  collcetlD);  facls  telatitig 
to  tho  glocial  period  in  North  Aiiiericn.  He  has  here  aiimmanscd  in  a  voUiine, 
illustrattil  with  maps  iiud  plalea  iu  ii  muuucr  English  publishers  arc  apjiartiitly 
uoalilu  !■>  ilvnl  ur  (<vvu  atu^mpt,  the  lesidu  of  carvful  obKervatiotju  and  very 
oxteuiivc  rcadint:.  Ucgiiining  with  a  brief  eipl&oatioti  of  "  What  a  glacier  ia,^* 
and  a  uarrativooi'"AmonthoD  the  Muir  Glacier  in  Alaska,"  be  givm  a  shiTt  (and 
It  liiUBt  be  addud  dofitclivo)  sket*;!]  of  the  present  glaciers  of  tho  woild,  and  then 
plunges  into  topii^raphicnl  details  as  to  the  extent  of  glucirrs  iu  tho  glacial 
age  lu  North  America.  From  this,  the  contnil  |ioiut  and  raiton  d'Hre  oi  his 
work,  he  diverges  to  treat  of  tlie  various  plienumeua  cotmrcied  Willi  itUciers ; 
kkc-bHsinH,  driiues,  and  valleys;  the  loea*,  and  erratic  bouldera,  and  proceeda 
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(iniilly  ta  discucs  Uie  widur  qii««tioQii  of  llie  oHiae  and  dole  of  l)i«  sUoIal  pcfiod 
(or  tJcrtuli),  iu  ibSutnoe  on  tlio  dblributioD  of  kufmat  «nd  vrgeteble  Ufr,  and 
the  FiinUnot)  of  [nglacUl  man. 

The  liiuiu  ol  the  gnat  iceoheet  tbat  oooe  c«T«nd  a  lorjn  portion  of  Caoad* 
md  Uw  Dolled  Siaus  biiTe  now  been  apiiroiiiiwMlj  dofioad,  chldly  by  tntdiig 
out  tiw  liMi  of  iU  tormliial  niorainiMi,  and  Dm  mulu  of  Ics  sctk-n  on  >  iiut 
•calo  liavo  bcon  can^fiilt}'  ultuliod.  The  KmUiDro  tdgc  of  tbo  icctheet  it  deuly 
abown  in  ilic  numrroui  itin]«  aocompanyiog  the  vulunie.  It  ran  parallel  tc^ 
bnt  tlixbtly  nuuth  uf,  ibe  course  of  tho  HiBiuiiri,  and  thru  nlont  tliB  vMty  oS 
tlieOhio,  uuLil,  iimi  liie  {•tcmuI  coniUiee  of  reoufylviiulo,  it  Iwut  ocroM  to  lli« 
Allauiiti  coast  clutw  to  tlii>  point  wbore  Kew  York  now  HtumJii.  'i'lia  lutut 
orlglsal  part  of  the  Tolsdo  >■  occupind  In  soins  over  m  dpttul  tliu  proofi  md 
the  Miact  limilH  •>(  ill  it  rmnliiY  ofancimt  frciat,  and  for  tliii  Ihe  mMtiv  muat  b« 
leferri'd  to  I'r.  Wriglil'ii  own  ptfra. 

Wbpii  tiic  Biiilior  ivjuii'i  to  nuumarisu  evidence  and  dl«ouw  difipul«d  ijucO- 
lions  of  ginciii!  ncietiue,  tiu  uliowi  himnclf,  li>  our  thinking;,  If  ^euerally  importtal, 
ncM  alwayii  diiicriiiilijAliiig.  lie  doen  uol  toeia  to  »pfirociat4,  ot  lo  care  t<>  weigh 
tcrupuluiiHly,  I.Ijp  rvlatiuc.  valno  or  jiierliovijcy  of  miuih  of  thu  evideuoc  qiiottd. 
Jtnt  to  ilio  Inquirer  whi>  iit  citrioua  to  leam  bow  the  (acta  gotbrrcd  uu  t^ia  great 
•Mama;  alfoct  the  conrluiioni  of  mudccts  vImm  glackl  upariaitot  u  nuinly 
Baropoon,  hi*  rairocBw  is  more  valuable,  (it^bapi^  tfaoo  gIBalw  diacvimioatioii 
with  raoro  bias  might  hnve  Iki-d, 

It  may  b«  ixiuvL-uteut  and  instructive  (or  out  readenif^lD  plaMof  otMniptlng 
any  deiailMl  anminary  of  a  book  wiiich  )'ro^<oiiea  to  imX  with  so  many  of  (he 
dcvp  and  IntricaU  qoMtioiiii  of  coomology  involved  in  glacial  o[>uclu;,  wo  coatiDe 
OuniGlTM  lo  puttltifi  befbrn  tlicm  thr  obiorvntionii  lu  lo  miac'nt  mIidu  with  tiqpurd 
to  tb»  orociOD  and  traniporcntiim  of  mittcrial  by  glncurB,  H-miKn-d  up  ^[iil  down 
Dr.  Wright'*  p*ttc«^  a  KubJtH^t  lu  which  Ihcir  utluutluti  him  in  ihrM  pae«i 
b««n  rcceuUy  dirocled  in  n  paper  ou  the  "  (Junsprvxlivo  Autiou  of  Olaciera'* 
{toI,  X.),  by  Uie  prewot  writer,  Dl«b«liavera  iu  ^liiuiul  frLmioii,  in  the  s^iqu  in 
which  the  t«riu  hfu  bmn  oxtennively  uwd  by  Profruor*  't'yud,ill,  Gi^ikie,  and 
ulhcsrs,  have  benii  coiutontly  repro»cb»i  for  baBiug  thoir  oxgumenu  on  Ihe 
action  of  the  cuniiArAtively  iDNgniScaut  ic«-«Ir«aiBsof  Kurope  in  the  nioclronth 
eantnry.  ll  nhoiild  be  tnstractiro  for  lu — for  both  ild«* — to  luaru  uhnt  ii  the 
Itracnil  rtmill  of  obwirvntinns  on  tho  action  of  oontinenlal  ioo,  the  tliickuea  of 
wiiich  hnx  tu  lio  rcckonni  in  thounauds  of  fiwU  Wa  ihail,  ihonforr,  ;w8s  in 
review  as  quickly  lu  poniuhle  the  salient  facto  brought  foTWOtd  by  Dr.  Wrighl'a 
principal  wiiuHemw. 

We  paiw  over  hi<re  Profowor*  Kilobit  and  SponoorV  otoamtiooB  iu  Bnitici- 
land  and  Norway  :  tho  Uticr  hare  been  already  tdonvd  lO  III  tluM  jago*.  Both 
sni agninat  ('xliiiaivn  gLicinl  erosion. 

An  old  cnlculnlioii  of  Dotfitsi-AuuBct,  made  in  IS&{,  that  thettnamof  Ibe 
Unlcr  Aur  Ulnciur  brlugi  down  '■  two  and  a  half  timca  a*  mncli  enideil  matter 
a*  vatet  could  do  in  the  aamo  period."  b  quotod.  But  rrofcawT  Heitn,  i.f 
Ziirich,  Ihe  most  recent  niithori^  on  tb*  aubJecC  ^whuao  n-ark  un foil un airly 
at'|>e(ri9  to  l-e  uukiiown  to  Hr.  Wrijtht)  boa  arrivi«I  al  a  very  liilTeram  reiHU, 
(See  Helm's  '  Oiot*chpjkunde,' quoted  in  'Alpine  Journal,'  vol,  xii.  p.  300). 

Mr.  I.  F~  Mnrr  ii  next  anutod  a«  recording  bow  the  croiivn  fatuor  of  an  lce> 
■hret  ii  ndl  aeen  by  a  glance  at  the  ohurratlouD  made  on  the  amount  of 
•edimcnt  in  two  rivem  flowm;^  fiom  two  noighbooilDg  GreenUnd  vlaciorj.  The 
gnat  difference  hetwcfn  tU  tiro  utreoinauatlribulod  to  the  fuel  that  the  gbic'er 
holing  thit  niiiddior  liirrrnl  tiowt  foaler  than  tbo  other.  That  la  tu  aay,  the 
quMtivii  is  t«cg«i-  it  wonld  be  equally  Icratunale  to  attribute  the  dilTcrrnoo 
botwi^'.n  tho  black  itnd  nhile  torrents  of  Switxerland  and  ihe  Cauoasua  k)  the 
relative  yacea  o(  ibuir  fareut  t:laciet«.  Hut  wv  know  tliat  snil,  or  tha  tkOtur*  of 
the  rucki,  gam  ivi  much  iu  the  matur.  Tbrso  are  favoitnble  xpocimoM  of  tb« 
evidence  ollegod  for  extonxivc  eronicin  by  glaciers. 

Let  in  now  aoowhat  fael»  Dr.  Wright  odvancen  that  favour  tho  riew  njihild 
In  these  F^m  tbat  tlio  nciaoii  of  Iho  ico  has  been  mninly  ooni^rvative,  and  l))at 
it  hta  beoQ  useful  ohic6:y  in  the  traiuportttiun  uf  matrrial  ditinuigraivd  by  otlivr 
agcnidca.    We  quote,  "The  contrast  between  the  glaciated  aud  tho  imglaciau'd 
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rr»ion  in  ths  eilent  to  wbich  the  BUrfoce  rocka  uv  diaiategrated  by  suburinl 
■gencias  is  very  Eiriking.  South  of  the  glaciated  ngioo  graoitjc  masses  and 
strata  of  gneiss  are  often  completely  disiut^rated  to  a  great  depth,  eometimcs 
amoiinting  to  Bcon«  of  fret.  .  .  .  North  of  the  glacial  bouDdarj  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  any  such  eitensive  eTideDce  of  disintegrating  agencies.  .  ,  ,  There  is 
little  more  loose  soil  uvcr  the  margin  of  the  glaciated  region  than  would  result 
from  the  simple  transportation  of  the  disint^rated  material  from  the  northern 
and  central  portions  of  the  glaciated  r^on  to  the  marginal  area." 

Again,  "  The  glaciated  area  seems  a  yastly  newer  country  than  the  nn- 
glaciated.  Id  the  glaciated  region  the  waterfalls  have  hardly  done  more  than 
begun  to  recede ;  the  valleys  and  gorges  are  lx)th  narrower  a&d  shallower  than 
in  the  unglaciated  portion  of  the  country ;  the  lakes  and  kettleholes  are  yet 
unSlled  with  sediment,  aod  their  oatleta  have  not  yet  to  any  great  extent 
lowered  the  dnunage  lines;  the  striated  rocks  have  resisted  disintegration  to  a 
remarkable  d^ree  during  postglacial  times,  and  the  moraines  and  kames  have 
retained  their  original  forms  with  little  signs  of  erosion." 

"The  whole  body  of  facts  concerning  a  gronnd  moraine  speaks  in  like 
manner  of  the  limited  amount  of  disturlwDce  in  certain  conditionB  which  is 
produced  by  the  ice  as  it  moves  over  loose  roaterial.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  for  a  breadth  of  100  miles  or  more  on  the  border  of  the  glacial  limit  in 
North  America  the  ice  advanced  over  the  loose  material  without  greatly  dis- 
turbing it  as  a  body.  Indeed,  this  great  mass  of  firmly  compacted,  unassorted, 
and  glaciated  material  would  seem  t«  have  accumulated  by  degrees — the  moving 
ice  dragging  along  nnder  it  successive  strata  of  the  grist  which  it  had  ground 
from  the  suriace  of  the  rocks  lar  to  the  north,  where  its  action  had  been  more 
vigorous  and  long  continned." 

The  buried  forest  near,  and  once  under,  the  Huir  Qlacier,  Alaska,  is  then 
referred  to  as  "  another  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  ice  to  move  for 
a  limited  distance  over  loose  material  without  disturbing  it"  (p.  203). 

Kelt  we  learn  that  American  "  advocates  of  the  great  erosive  power  of  glacier 
ice  appeal  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  exposed  glaciated  surfaces,  and  par- 
ticularly to  some  islands  in  Lake  Brie."  Dr,  Wright  gives  ns  his  own  obaerva- 
tions  on  these  islandB.  They  are  seamed  by  "  tortuous  grooves."  It  is  evident 
in  some  cases  that  the  main  featnree  of  these  deepest  grooves  have  been  deter- 
mined  by  preglacial  or  subglacial  water  action,  lliere  are  numerous  shallowm 
scratches,  and — mark  this— they  cross  one  another  in  different  directions,  indi- 
cating four  distinct  and  successive  movements  of  the  ice.  Dr.  Wright  sums 
up  thus :  "  While  all  this  is  witness  to  the  efSdency  of  the  ice  as  an  eroding, 
agency,  it  conveys  the  impression  that  the  erosion  accomplished  by  each  snc- 
cesaive  movement  was  concentrated  In  special  channels,  and  was  nowhere 
excessive."  Excessive!  No,  indeed;  since  it  was  not  even  sufficient  to  rub 
out  grooves  a  few  inches  deep  I  Could  a  more  conclusive  fact  than  that  of  these 
crosa-strn»  possibly  be  cited?  If  Ihey  were  really  caused  by  successive  move- 
ments extending  over  long  terms  of  years,  then  a  final  nail  has  surely  been 
driven  into  the  coffin  of  the  erosion  theory. 

Let  us  go  for  a  few  more  foots  to  Greenland.  Dr.  Hink  noticed  that  about 
40  miles  ftom  the  seaward  edge  of  the  ice  rises  a  row  of  mountwu  tops.  They 
had  been  an  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  the  ice,  and  on  the  side  facing  the 
interior  the  glacier  was  broken  and  piled  vp  several  hundred  feet  against  the 
rock.  Dr.  Kane  observes  that  "the  general  configuration  of  the  Greenland 
glaciers  shows  that  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  the  batis 
country  beneath.  There  was  every  modification  of  hill  and  valley,  just  as  upon 
land." 

"  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  surface  of  the  great  ice-cap  of  Greenland 
is  free  from  boulders,  except  in  the  tinea  of  movement  extending  from  these 
projecting  mountain-tops"  (or  nunalakt'),  which  are  exposed  to  anbaeriil 
denudation. 

We  now  turn  to  Idke-hasins  and  cirques.  Mr.  H.  RtiBsell  thinks,  from  his 
experience  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  that  "  the  conclusion  that  lake-basina  are  a 
resnlt  of  glacial  action  is  too  strongly  supported  to  be  questioned."  He  thinks 
so,  because  he  knows  of  no  other  agent  capable  of  wxltng  hollows  in  solid 
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rock.    Ill*  l«k«  ho  aWn  as  an  idhUdcu  of  a  dacUl  take  lias  'on  eltlier  liand 

□voTshaiiowmgclifib  which  tower  iipwnM  for  )i  t^ioiinsnil  fii^,"  anil  thr  grooTivig>i 
sbnw  Ihikl  ico  bu  flowed  in  anil  out  of  it.  Ho  dors  not  cxplnin  why  rtatiirnl 
oont^viiics  M  welt  oa  ccmveiitica  sliould  nut  havn  («<«  fomiPi!  in  a  moiintain 
region  wlieti  it  was  in  a  plastic  couJitiou — im  mucli  lut  in  iiie-cnist.  Has  il 
never  struck  any  scieu'lfic  IrnvtlU'r  lliat  wlierv  iIiptv  urv  lumt  Inms  rhvte  are 
atsot  gonewlly,  most  walerfnlls?  May  aul  many  Urns  b*  t)iu  result  of  tlie  local 
failure  of  watir-acilon  to  crcsl*  for  tht  strrams  cbannels  d(*p  taou^li  lo  drain 
■uch  natural  cnncavitiea? 

Mr.  iiui»^!l, moreover,  liclioves  that «'7ijum, rvcn  eifijuMocciirrirp  "on  either 
ride  of  a  rragcnent  ot  tsblu-Iiiud  niid  croiltHi  hnok  nntil  only  a  ktiifc-j^iKr  of  rcok, 
»(•  iiamiw  ai>d  Irokcn  that  th»  boWt'sl  travcllor  would  hciitntc  t«  travcnw  it,  it 
sll  that  divides  ODHiirofuUTid  Jeprps^icin  rn)tiiaiiotbi't,''ar«due  toelncit-n.  With 
all  nis^t  lo  the  Nurwcgian  IjoraD^e  wtio  "shown  that  when  a  aM  fills  fe 
cilquo  u  is  capable  of  riimfivinp  Mocks  of  rock  from  the  eoclosinc  walls,"  w« 
Riant  say  that  this  ititti-iiient  involves  a  moat  erroDeollR  ajinrohension  of  what 
a  snow  cirque  in,  of  the  mmnin^  of  a  tSer^hrimd,  and  ol  tlio  character  and 
motion  of  nivia.  The  blockik  loorcnei!  by  cliangcs  of  lomprmturn  from  the 
encloMu^  walls,  may  bu  carried  slowly  downwards  by  a  ntvi,  bat  that  hduw 
lying  near  a  knlfe-Mge  can  erode  backwards  Is  a  tule  fit  fur  clusot  studeuU 
rather  than  for  monnlnme^rs  with  eyes  in  llicir  heads. 

l>r.  Wright  conclii'lcs  bis  citalinns  on  lake-basins  and  cirques  with  the  odd 
remark : — "  These  facts  confirm  ihn  tiioorlcs  of  ihn  losdinR  elsdalists  of  Eatxipe, 
for  inslancc.  Dr.  Pi'nok,  who  aspribca  ilic  cxoavnttons  of  lie  nioai  ijciKirtant 
lake-hasica  m  Uavnria,  like  the  Ammi.T  Hen  atid  VViirra  See,  to  gincicrs,  ami  Btjil«a 
that  '  a  lake-basin  lilbyl  with  waiter  or  Hcitiuient  ilea  at  tbc  moutli  of  eoob  of  tb« 
Al{.iQe  valleys,  (hruuiili  wliLcli^Iscit<ra  tirutiuded  in  ancient  times,*'  lie  surely 
has  not  api:<r(ici,il«d  the  fact  that  the  laliea  and  hvpollittlcal  lakc-bii»ius  cii^  by 
Ilia  German  writer  tic  in  the  plains,  and  that  his  "  facts  "  have  "  provod  '"an 
icA-caicade  exi'rts  the  (greatest  erosive  T'')wer  at  the  base  of  the  scarp  whioh  il 
dcscendE"  and  that  having  lost  part  of  its  Telocity,  it  baa  to  climb  in  order  to 
SMiape  out  of  iU  trim  hole;  yet,  this  same  natural  agent,  with  its  velocity 
ivduoed  by  mites  of  comparatively  level  proircsa,  is  lo  bo  credited  with  the 
croalioD  of  sub-alinue  lake.lin.'iiiis.  In  (ruth,  llie  arguments  for  the  lilacial 
eicavsiion  of  llit>  beBJuB  of  alpine  tai'iix  nod  £ub-al|.>itiu  takes  are  mutually 
destructive. 

Bui  we  have  little  fault  (o  find  with  Dr.  Wrlgbl's  final  summiug  iin,  aflor 
he  has  dismisaed  his  individual  wltneeaes,  and  js  ^eo  to  express  tbeir  effect  on 
hi*  iicrsoiiol  conviction. 

"  Bnmmnrily  stated,  our  convictions  are,  that  like  everything  else  connected 
with  the  notion  of  such  a  complicated  camre  as  tlmt  bniiigbt  into  view  in  the 
production  of  glacial  phenonieus.tlie  exact  ext«nt  of  liie  erosive  and  trans porlinn; 
power  of  icv  i»  diHicu'l  lo  dptetniine.  I'be  iictioii  of  ice  ovor  the  gtacialed  region 
took  place  afl'-r  other  forces  liad  been  iii  fall  actiiju  during  long  ages  ;  and  bcncn 
it  is  oileo  ini|iossihle  to  scjnmie  tlie  effects  of  the  second  cause  from  those  of  the 
first.  But  there  can  lie  no  donlit  that  running  water  is  liy  lar  the  most  efficient 
of  all  eroding  ngcuciea  wliich  have  given  shape  to  the  contour  of  the  coutiuenls. 
,  .  .  Wuter  as  an  eroding  a^'ency  baa  hail  a  great  advantage  over  ice  in  the  far 
crua[«r  length  of  time  it  has  been  ou  ihe  field  lo  0].>enite.  Still,  il  cannot  l>c 
doubted  that  ice  has  had  no  small  jmrt  in  transforming  ifae  appearance  of  Ihe 
portions  of  the  world  to  which  it  has  had  access.  Of  ihis  the  evidence  is 
abundsnt  in  Ihe  great  numlier  and  sii.e  of  the  boulders  scattered  over  the 
gladated  region,  hundreds  of  milci  from  their  native  ledges,  and  weighing 
Lundieds  and  even  thuuuinds  of  tons. 

"  Inanmuch  ns  ice  is  frown  wnler,  its  melting  furnishes  the  lorienla  lo  aid  in  the 
Ininsportatiuu.  The  finely  euuiminuted  material  ground  up  nu'lerneiith  the  ic. 
Is  largely  carried  away  by  th(<  loireulial  sub^lacial  streams  couliuually  {lonnng 
cnil  from  tli?  icefruut.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  larger  portion  of  the  glacial  gri»t  is 
sot  thus  trans]iort«d  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the  glaclsl«d  region." 

Dr.  Wright  docs  well  to  insist  on  Ihe  part  playcl  by  »ub-gUcisl  streams. 
The  fact  that  water  is  aotiva  as  an  eroding  agency  ander  the  bed  of  every  glacier 
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|bn  hivt\  ■j.incnUy  left  out  of  iiccouDt.  'I'hn  l>isi»  of  jjLiciiTu  ari!  often  sMmed 
by  ciec]>  Ritj;!!*  cut  by  their  lurmtb,  whicli  (ire  living  forcoB  for  milea  above  the 
*  point  wlicru  Ihay  tint  iaaue  lulu  t)i«  liglit  of  <l»y.  Tbt-  coutmst  Ivtwi-eii  the 
iir(iiiii>n  oi  t)iu  sub^ki'liil  sireams  nud  llie  abrasiou  of  Ibo  icv  iiwH  iiiny  be  well 
Moi  iu  nitt'iy  most  aco'Btible  !i|>oCii,  hucIi  .u  ItominUui,  in  (lio  Alpe. 

It  nil  J,  Inconoluaimiibfi  ywrniiiiiitilc  to  linx.iril  n  cunjixiliirr  on  nnn  pbcnime- 
noti  of  llii?  Arctic  region*  cip«;rib«l  by  Or.  Hall  us  "  one  of  Iho  mmt  wonderful 
i»ini  iiiiiKlina  in  oxisltiict',"  iho  »'ili<!  icL-clilTa  overgrown  wttii  vtituwiion  of 
Kscbhol/.  Itay  in  Alaska.  In  tbeCuuc.isuB,  iil  the  source o(  lliu  Cbert'k.ngliuaor 
coining  from  very  fmblo  wbistOAe  moaiilaln>,  niii)  coverLul  tberefurelbickly  with 
muiiU  iIi^tdH,  lja§  m»dv  a  eixbion  retrntt.  It  linn  l<-fl  iU  nnoul,  n  bill  uf  ico 
IiitIiu|)«  £00  frtit  iu  licight  nmi  several  hundn>il  yards  in  dinmoler,  beliind  il, 
ftQil  on  lbi»  mme  v^gl^lllli<)1l  'ii«  bi-gitn  to  li-.-iiriih.  If  an  Ico  ihcat  in  the 
Arctic  ((igion  telrentoii,  mi"bi  a  not  Icnvo  litnilnr  ami  more  [wrniancnt  fmg- 
mentB  ol  itself  boiiiud  il?  ft  ia  true,  lliia  i-if'Iiiiiiitiou  wduU  be  nbiikeu  if  the 
neigblnurinj;  heigblx  in  Aiaah&  abow  no  tracM  of  glacial  action,  aa  ia  raported, 
but  on  tills  (wiul  there  geeme  room  for  liiubt. 

In  the  B]iauc  at  disptail,  it  hnx  been  inipnwible  to  do  more  thm  follow  no  a 
tew  of  lh>t  gii^csti'ins  of  Dr.  Wright'n  varioi!  and  vahnible  work,  -ind  but 
iDaiteiunle  j'latiEe  lia«  been  clotie  tu  ila  ivmtsnt*  u  a  whole.— [D,  yf^  fj 

ARCTIC  BEOION8. 

KtikenUuil  CCrj  and  Walter  [Dr.]  Bencbt  iiber  die  tou  der  Oeogntpl>i«chen 
Geaellschaft  in  ilruim^n  vtmnstnttete  Konichiingsreise  in  das  eunipftische  EiBiui-er. 
"  DeuUclie  r}..-<:^nipiii«;li.-  itliillvr,"  Heft  1  &  2,  Band  lii.,  Bremen  1B90. 

Thi^  i»  a  lull  uccjjuut,  of  much  vnlm',  by  Dr.  Kfikcntlml  of  hid  joumoy  1« 
the  Spitr.btiryen  regmii  iu  the  Buminer  of  1889.  There  i«  «  gool  map  nod  two 
coloured  illimtriktions,  one  of  Siiig  Karl'a  lalaDia,  and  tba  other  of  the  ea«t  coaat 
of  Baront*  !»lanii.  I)r.  Waller  add"  an  appendix  on  the  uaturnl  histoijr  of 
the  eipidiliim. 

Ransen,  Frid^Of.— rian  til  en  ny  polarckupo^ilion.  Svo.,  pp.  38.  Rcprinicd 
from  t!at'iTen. 

This  is  u  pnprr  by  T)r.  Nansen,  detcribin;!  the  plan  nf  tbe  ptvpoaed  exptditioD 

lo  the  Notlh  I'- 1 1'.  Ho  projiosi-s  to  follow  llio  iwnn-cnm'nls  ns  Ihr  as  poa»HiU, 
and  his  idea  ia  (<i  luive  n  veasvt  api^cially  built  in  Norway,  and  proceed  lliTOUgli 
[tehriiig  Slmit  (o  the  New  Sibeiiun  lalnnila,  which  he  would  inake  his  starting- 
point, 

AUSTRALIA. 

ROU,  Malcolm.— A  Complete  Oaide  lo  the  l^kua  ol  Central  Otaso :  ibeSwitiwr- 

land  of  Auslrai.iHia.     llluatraled  with  Sketches  by  I..  W.  Wilson.     Wellinnloa, 

1881) :  ani,  8vo.,  pp.  G7. 

This  liltlo  gniilo-book  deaeribes  the  Wakalipn,  Wanabfi,  and  Ilnwoa  Lake* 
diatrlcta  of  Central  Ot:i;^'>,  including  iaformation  regarding  rontea,  accoranioda- 
tlon,  and  expenaea  attending  a  visit  to  thii  part  of  Now  Zealand. 

GENERAL. 

Afobivei  de?  Missions  Scientifiiuea  et  LitlJmiTes.  Clioil  de  RapporU  et  Instructions 
pnblid  sous  Ics  auspices  dn  Minial&Ttt  ds  I'laatruction  Publtqne  et  dos  DealiI>Art«, 
Tiuiaifiuie  sfirle.  Vols,  xlv.  and  »v,  Paria,  E.  Leroujt,  18S8-S9 :  8ra,  pp. 
(vol.  xiv,)  SC5,  maps;  (vol,  xv.)  48i,  piafe*. 

Vol.  liv,  contains  the  following  Iteportt: — On  a  mUsion  in  Tunis  (1886), 
by  n.  (!ngnat :  on  •  mitsion  executed  in  Italy  (Feb.  to  April  1885),  bv  CharlM 
Molinicr ;  cxtroolfroui  tiie  Uep:irl  ol  a  mission  on  the  northern  const  of  Venetiicln, 
by  iA.  Cbapcr ;  on  a  tnimioti  to  the  I«baiion  (Syria)  (1S84),  by  H.  Pcgtion :  on 
the  ialaod  of  BongU  ^lu  Arclitpelajjo)  (January  18b3).  by  Alfrerl  Uarcbo; 
OD  Ibe  laland  of  FluasiMi  or  Palawan  (liopl.  1883),  by  the  same  ;  on  tbo  inland 
of  Paragua  (Palawan)  (Phil ippim'  Islands)  (March  1884),  by  the  sAme  ;  on  tb« 
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exptontion  of  UlBiinit  Day,  wmt  oout  of  niltwfta,  by  the  umo ;  od  tha 
Catamiiuies  Archip?1ii);o  (I'hJligipinc  Islands)  (gupt.  IStU),  by  llie  mna  i  oo 
Ernest  Chnnlre's  work.  entilipJ, "  Kwlierches  AuTlirupi>li;igigu«dana  lo  Cmutae," 
by  A.  do  Quatrcfagw :  ou  a  uisnuu  iu  Italy,  I'rom  the  34th  Jan.  lo  the  24tu 
Feb.  1686,  by  I^uT  TfiiLn«ry  ;  oa  a  mistiioii  to  th«  Ginjiiloiu  of  Slion  nnd  tbe 
Onlla  couulry  (East  Africa),  hy  AtpbooM  Anhry ;  on  tho  81nt^  Archirait  at 
Lui«[iiburL'.  by  M.  Ronnnrdot;  on  a  minioQ  ta  EnsUod  and  WaIm,  by 
J.  I^ib.  Vol.  XV,  cont-iinH,  nnicnig  other  ihin<^ : — Itcport  i>ii  i  nitKiion  in  ^pain 
to  iorMtigat«  tho  Archivi-i  of  Alcak  do  Uctiorcs,  and  Himniiciu,  by  Alfrcil 
Baudrillut;  and  a  Report  on  thci  work  accamplialicd  iu  Nom-ay,  aud  HoollaDd, 
in  the  inlcrMt  of  Oocniiography,  by  J.  Tliouloi. 

Clyde.  James.— School  Geography.  Twcnly-fourtb  (^diliou.  With  Nino  Mapa. 
Biinbnr^h,  Oliver  and  Boyd  ;  London,  Simpkin,  Marshnll  &  (Jx,  ISflO :  I2mo., 
fp,  551.     Pfiop  *».    [PriuunittJ  by  the  Publi»h«ra.] 

This  edition  hns  hiva  u-tll  brontiht  up  to  data,  and  Ihe  work  itill  retains  its 
I-uBilion  as  oiic  of  tbe  iiest  of  thu  oli  School  GcograpliiM. 

[ColumbuB'  Spanish  letter]. — [.a  Ltitrc  dc  Christuplie  Cobmh  aonoDtaut  b 
IMcouvctI^  liii  Kouveaii  Monde  15  Fivriet-14  Mar»  U'J5.  Toxto  ongioal 
Egpapiol  Wition  priiifofn  ia-folio,  diffdrente  dai  dwii  ^itlons  io-ito  counuea 
}iuqu'i  ee  jour,  ticproductinn  <tn  Fac^milj  d'aprte  rasamplnire  rikemment 
i)A»uv«rt  eu  E9pii^u«,  actudluuuint  en  U  poSiWMkni  da  I'^diteur.  Piiriii, 
J.  Uaiaonneiivc,  1889  :  fotio.     Piico  21. 

This  Is  a  facsimile  raprodnctiou  of  the  orlgtoal  ttarcelcau  adftlon  (printed  in 

Atnil    1433)    of   ColuQibiHi'*   Spanish    i¥tt«r   aviriounclDg  tha   diecoTory  of 

America,  the  solo  aurriTing  co[iy  of  wbii?h  van  jiitcly  di«GOV0red  In  Spain,     It 

coiiiists  of  two  !«ives,  or  four  p»g''»>  only. 

[  CoOfular  Eeports>— MiKBllsneoua  Series,  1889 :— Bnstla,  Notes  on  n  Viwt  lo 

the  'I'owu  of  Xovoruisitk ;  Borneo,  Notiis  on  a  Vinit  ui  tho  Territory  of  Santvnk. 

Annual  Series,  ItWfJ .— Pcnia,  licixirt  fvr  the  y*nr  IWS  on  the  Tradfl  of  iiiishirc, 

Report  for  thn  year  ended  March  31,  1889,  oil  tlio  Traile  of  Sonlli  Pereia  and  tbe 

PerHiau  Qulf;  Portugal,  Itc|'«rt   on    tho   District  of  Moivnmeilis  (St.   Pjiii!   do 

Loanda);  Greece,  Report  for  iLe   year  1BB8  on   the  Trade  and   Ajrricuitnro  of 

Cephalonia ;  Ouatiiniala,  Iteport  for  the  yuir  1888  on  tho  Trade,  Oonimvrco.  and 

Industries  of  Gufttomala ;  Tunis,  Regwrt  for  ilio  yar  1888  on  the  Trwle  of  Tuiiiu; 

Spain,  Report  for  the  year  1688  on  tbe  Trnde,  &c.  of  Cuba.   Annual  ScrioK,  I  BOO : 

— k^hile.  Report  for  the  year  1688  on  the  Tmdo  of  Chile.    Ijondori,  llarriBOn  and 

Sons,  1889-90:  8vo. 

Many  of  tbe«e  reports  are  of  geographical  interest. 
Dana,  James  D.  [LL.D.].— Corals  and  Coral  Islands.    Kow  York,  Uodd,  Mead 
and  Co.  [1890] :  largo  8vo„  pp.  440.     [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

This  well-known  and  clniJical  work  on  corals  has  this  year  attained  to  a 
third  edition.  It  contains  a  number  of  beautiful  illuEtraliouB,  t iic I udlnii  coloured 
plates,  four  of  which  are  new,  IVur  new  triaps  have  also  been  iulrodnocdi  one, 
of  the  Central  Pacific ;  tbe  tecoiid,  of  the  iar^c  cornl-rcvf  region  of  the  t/iuiriade 
Arehi|>eingo,  in  the  Bouth'Wivt  rneifie ;  ibo  liitrd,  a  now  map  of  tho  Floiida 
and  liahcima  coral-reef  banks,  from  the  charia  of  the  U.  A.  Ilydrtign^ihia 
Deitutmeut ;  and  the  fourth,  a  reduced  copy  of  port  of  the  Hawaiian  Uoram- 
menl  map  of  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu,  showini;  the  coral  reefs  off  the  shore*, 
and  the  jiositious  of  the  arlesiau  borings  in  this  part  uf  (he  shore  region  of 
Southom  Oahii,  Tbe  volume  is  divided  into  six  chapters:  Chajiter  i.  Ireata 
of  corals  and  coral  makors;  chapter  ii,,  tbe  Strneiutvi  of  Cutal  Reefs  and 
Uandai  chapter  iii.,  the  Formation  of  Coral  Itcef^  and  laland",  and  cansea  of 
their  leaturea ;  chapter  i v.,  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Choral  Reef*  and 
lalaads  ;  chapter  v..  Changes  of  Level  in  the  Pacific  Oci«u  ;  chapter  vi.,  Oeo- 
logloal  Conclusions.  Tbe  author  hu«  cnclcavoored,  oa  far  as  poeaiUe,  to  bring 
the  jittteiit  edIliuD  np  la  dale  i)f  publitxiiiun. 
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Darwin,  Charlet.— Jonmal  of  Reseftrcbes  intothe  Natartil  History  and  Oeologj 
of  the  ConDtries  vieited  dnriiig  the  Voyage  Bound  the  World  of  H.M.S.  Beagle, 
under  the  comm&nd  of  Ce^ptain  Fltz  Boy,  B.K,  A  new  edition.  London,  John 
Murray,  1690:  Svo,,  pp.  xyi.  and  551.    Price  21«. 

Although,  eince  its  &iBt  production,  a  great  many  editions  of  Darwin's 
"Voyage  of  a  Naturalist"  have  been  issued,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
hitherto  to  produce  an  illustrated  edition,  in  which  the  numberless  places 
visited  and  ohjocta  described  should  bs  depicted.  This  want  has  now  been 
supplied,  the  leanlt  being  the  present  handsome  volume,  which  abounds  with 
illuetratioDS,  chiefly  from  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Pritchett. 
Some  of  Mr.  Fritchetfa  sketches,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  have  not  been  done 
justice  to. 

Frenzel,  C.  and  Wende,  0> — I>eutschknds  Eolonien.  Kurse  Beschreibung  von 
I^nd  und  Leuten  unseceT  ausaereuropaisoheu  Besitzungen.  Hannover,  Meyer, 
1869  :  Svo.  pp.  123. 

This  is  a  useful  gommary  of  knowledge  up  to  data  of  the  Qerman  foreign 
possessions. 

[Gsmiail  ColoilieB]~KoloniaIes  Jahrbuch.  Heransgegebeo  von  Qnstav  Heinecke. 
2teB  Jahi^ng.    DasJahr  1889.    Berlin,  Heyman,  1890:  Svo.,  pp.  312. 

This  Devr  German  Colonial  Annual  consists  in  the  first  part  of  a  number  of 
special  papers  on  subjects  affecting  colonial  interests.  There  is  a  paper  on  the 
Anti-slavery  question  in  East  Ainca.  B.  Von  Haker  oontributes  a  memoir  on 
a  system  of  surveying  for  use  in  the  tropics,  and  the  Bev.  Paul  Steiner  on 
civilisation  on  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Germany  in 
Brazil  is  the  title  of  a  paper  by  0.  Bolle,  while  E.  Wolbroth  reviews  the 
mission-work  in  the  German  Protectorate  during  1888-89.  Dr.  Paul  Beicbard 
has  a  paper  of  much  interest  on  the  industry  and  art  of  the  East  and 
Ceotral  Afilcan  tribes,  while  another  paper  deals  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  colonial  policy.  Then  follows  a  series  of  sections,  each  dealing 
with  a  particnlar  colony  or  protectorate. 


NEW  MAPS. 

(67  J.  C0LX8,  Map  Ourator  a.a.3.) 

EUBOPB. 

Belf^om. — Carte  du  Touriste  dans  !es  Montagues  des  Provinces  de  Li%e,  Namnr 
etdu  Luiemboorg,  par  Joseph  Kips.  Scale  1:  200,000  or  2-7  geographical  miles 
to  an  inch.  Liige  et  Namur,  chez  toua  les  Libraires.  London,  14,  Uoore  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W.    Price  U 

Plan  de  Namur  (Naemen)  i>  i'&helle  de  1 :  10,000  or  7"2  inchw  to  a  geo- 
graphical mile,  par  Joseph  Kips.  Namur,  chez  tous  les  Libraiiea.  London,  14, 
Moore  Street,  Chelsea,  8.W.    Price  SJd. 

Deutichen  Boiches, — Earte  des .    Herausgegeben  von  der  Eartogr.  Abtheil- 

ungen  der  KanigL  Preuss.  Landes-Anfnahme  1889-1890.  Sheets:  121,  Swine- 
miinde ;  400,  Gross-Wartenberg ;  447,  Hirsohberg  in  Sohl. ;  448,  Waldenbnrg  in 
Sohl.  i  540,  Saarburg  im  Bbeinland.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1-3  geographical  miles 
to  an  inch.    Prioe  Is.  &i.  each  sheet.    {Dulau.) 

Fnuoe.— O^rte  de  la ,  Aieaei  par  le  Service  Vicinal  par  ordie  du  Ministre  de 

I'Intirieur.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1  ■  3  geographical  miles  to  sn  inch.  Sheets  :— 
v.— lS,Carhaiij  VIL— 15,  LambaUe;  VIIL— 17,  Bain  ;  XI.-12,CMn;  XI.— 
29,  Bordeaux;  XVL— 23,  Bonssac;  XVI.— 24,  Gniret  j  XVII.— 4,  Dunkerquej 
XVII.— 5,  Berguos ;  XVIII.~6,  LiUe  j  XVIlL-22,  Moulins  (Quest)  ;  XIX.— 
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2t.DedMj  XIX.— 22,Mou]in8(EiO;  XX.— 7,  Mautwugo ;  XXIII.— 29,  Ko; 
XXIV.— 34.  Saleriiw;  XXVI.— 26,  CbamouU ;  XXVII.— 33,  Meuton.  Price 
lit.  t»eh  sheet.    (Dulau.) 

Oe<it«iTeicliBch-irDgaritchen  Uoaarctuc.  —  8peoiftllutt«   dor   .     Hcjda 

1 :  75,000  or  i  gciigrinihic«i  mile  W  an  inch,  K,  k,  mJlii&r-geogr&GschM  Instltut, 
Wien.  Sheeta:— Z(me26.Col.  XY.  Priedor  iind  Saimkimoiit ;  28— XVL  Ikin- 
jalulw;  26— XVU.  Prajavor;  27— XVI.  Cclinw  und  lUtkovo;  27— XVill, 
OmSaaioi  und  T»*wii  28— XV.  ViwSe  dL  unJ  Bibnik  Gmi  28— XVII. 
Skcmlm.Vftkuf  nud  Paklftrevo-  29— XVI.  Gdwvioa  und  GluraoJi  29— XVIL 
Tmrnik  uiid  Buifijno;  30— XVII.  Prwor;  32— XXI,  Plovljo  und  Novn-Viroi 
PliM  U.  4d.  vaek  aheet.    {Dulau.) 

OBDNAVCB  SlTKVRr  MAP8. 

PgblMiUoni  lamed  dorlsi  ttuBunUiof  Mwcb  lUO. 

lutuxDt  lihr><  l»(h1l1.ihldM),U. 
ft-laeb— OufloliF  Mupt:— 

irnLin  ud  Vtitt-.  JJtvonahln:  «  S.W.,  «,W..ii,    WtlUUr*!  »»,  M.  »N  Ml  «.  ». 

v.  td  ocli, 

85-lDOh— Pulih  Ihia;— 

(bniAXD  AID  Wtui :  AnslcMy :  XI.  X  XIX.  It,  U.  aub.  CardIniDshir«  •■  HVIIL  11^  l(. 
XX.  I.e.*.  ILtLHrti;  Jn:,  1-1,  U.;  XX  11,  IS.  XXIV.  1.1.  1,  T,  ^  w.  ocbi  XWI.  I,ll.ul  ILi 
XXX  Vlt  x.  K\lv[ii.  t.  ii.  lubi  XXIVIII.  *.  i<>,  II.  XUV.  1. 1.  ti  Hfti.  CumulbaD- 
•hil*:  III.  4.  u.  i  XX.  n,Sf.  i  XXI.  It.  11,18.  XXXVI  J,  ».  to.  mil.  J,  (».  (Kb  i  XXXIX, 
S.t>.t  XLVI.  II,  Mil.  I,  3^s.  U.  xKti  i  Llll.  (i,ii.  Camoxvonililro :  I.  ".  IJ. ;  V.  iil.*i.; 
VLUM.i  Vll.  »,  VIIL  U.  IX.  I,  >.  XIV,  «.  in.  XIX  »,  \JIV  l.XX(,-l«".H(i-"n»  ■!««). 
4t.  «(tL  Oornwitll!  LXXXVILT.  a.  lo.  ii.iwlii  I.X.1IVII.  n.  hi  I}«vonahlra  ^  III.  iX 
u.:  ir.«.U. ;  Vir<,  13.XI.  I.  S.  s;  M.  'V.h,  Xlll.  %  >.>.».  oicUi  XV.  i.  :u. ;  IVI.  IX  I*. 
XXIII.  a.>.  XXJV.  4,i.g.  10.  ig,  )i.  u.  wht  x\iv,  i«.  xxxvt  in,  .it  ruin  xixvii.i,  i«, 
XLiv.  It.  1^  11.  ii.v,  ^  0.  w.  nwb^  xi.v. ;.  9.f.i  it  v.  ii.  ii,  ilviii,  i,  ^i  "•  i.ix.  •.».!•, 
wni, ), tt.rui. ^  i.xvii. e.ii.1  i.xx  «, »,  i.xxi,  1,  H.  i.<xii.  1. !. 3. :.  i.ixx.  is.iifMbi 

LXXX,  14.3t. :  L2XXIV.  l.XIO.U.HFb.  AL-1L3. 1,  Si.  icO;  ICI1.  le.  XCIII.  n.tll.  a,  It.  U, 
«;:Ii;  Cll.  i«,  tjLi  cm.  3.it.i  nlll.l,  1,  >■  ncluClll  cu.  1  CIX,  II,  It.  IS.  81.11^1: 1  ex.  3,  tt  I 
UX.  10,11.  w.  «rJii  CX  II.  CXVI,  »,  U.  Mih.  DorsQtBhlrs  :  XVIII.  iv,  it,  XXVII.  S.;,  ii. 
>uhi  kxvil.  i-i.il.;  XIIVI.t.a.ii.iwbi  XXXVI  II.  Ai  :  \XIV[  16  ml  XXXVII.  11  [u°D* 
ibMl),  XXIVIU.  t.li  .icUi  XXXVIII  e.  Mi  JXlVUlB,  11.1  XXXVIII.  lU  XLIV,  t,  lll.ii. 
aulii  LUI.e,  u,  Ltncoliialilre :  XXII  t.  iii.  bl.  Fombrokohlre:  H  <.  •>■  u  «i^b| 
II.  11,11. 1  III  a,  1.1,  VII.  d,  1.  la,  MI  u,  ir>.  u.  luii^  xii.  i«,  u  ;  xiii.  i.  XViil.  ii.  \ix.i. 
xxtr.  3.1, 10, 11.  II,  11.  xiv.  mild  iiLDi.iM.tiHi;.  ^xvn.  m.  n.  n.  \xi.  *.  xixv.  v,  it. 

XU.l,u,wl>.    Somonetahlm :  XiU.tt.XXXHI  ).  XXllV.  t.  u.orhi  XUVM.I.VI. 

I.«.U.  xcJli  I.VI.  I'J.  in.  I.XVIt.  I,  U  rtrlf.  I.X  VII.  l.tt. ;  I.I  VII.  t  C.  a.1, 1. 11.  II.  It,  u.  raoll; 
LXI.  I1.W.:  MI.  16.11  :  I.XKVIIL  t,  K  »>  wb.  Slaffordthin  :  l.xviii.i.u^  LXVUI. 
<.si.i  LIVHI  1.  Lit  (ki.  -  LXVIll.  II.  ii,  i  I.IVIIL  le,  ». :  LXtX.  »,  LKIll.  T.  II.  ti.  rMbi 
I.XXll.  i:,  M.  WoiTwlckatilra:  Vll.  lU,  u.;  Vlll.  9.  XIII.1.  II.  U.nrlii  XItl.l3.u.i  XIIL 
it.it    Woroest«[Hbiie    V  T,  11, i&,vi   it,u.H<b. 

Town  Plans — to-^•^•clU•^ — 

»:i4f  ii>  iiu  WtiBi:  IMIiT  uvt  D>nbDT;IYariE>hln).OCniXIIl.  U,  !•■  ISi  OCIXXD.  1ft,  14. 
Itk  O.-ii.vit  S.i.4,»,i.l«.II.If.  It.  I«.lili  U-M-tMb,  lMiiaiiMtr(Vo't*>'<"'X<JCI-XXVlI.lS. 
U,n.  19,  i«.ii.n,n.M:  OCLXXIV.  1.  i,'j.3.t.>.  >.<.>.  11.  Ii,  is.  DoncMtw  lioowonnplfU 
la  11  ibsi^  u.  td.  Hsh.    T>ldnl>7  (l.u»Mbl»).  XCIV  10, 11^  3i.  «L 

{Sbutford,  Agent.) 

ABU. 

Indian  Oovemmetit  Surreys  :— 

ludiiiQ  Alius.  Qimrtcr  Bhoct :  28  S.W.  Put*  of  DUlrioti  Hiuara  and  Rftwfti' 
piodi  (ritiiJBb)  mid  ..:f  Ksslmiir  SlaW  ;  Shoot  54,  Part*  of  Di»triot«  Uotluogabad, 
Niniar  dud  ISttui  (CeulrJ  Provmoc*),  Amraoti  luid  AkoU  (Berar),  nnd  Khaudesh 
(Bomlny  PratideDc;),  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch— India.  U4i>  ta  illusLntle  the 
S;Rtom«  of  Railways.  Corrected  up  to  31sl  March,  1889.  86  nulaa  to  an  inch. — 
Bombay  Survoy,  1  inch  to  a  mito.  Shi-ct  No.  181,  Parla  of  the  Panch  Habala 
CoUwtorato  and  of  the  R«w»  Kaatha  Agonoy.  Si'Jwonii  1882-83  and  1883-84.— 
Punjab  Siirvoy,  I  iueb  to  a  uilb,  SiiBot  No.  241,  Dialrict  Uisaar.  Scaaons  1878 
-78  and  83-84.  No.  243,  District  ll'\m.T  and  I'atiak  HIaIc.  Suosohb  1848-50, 
7S-78,  and  83-8(.  No.  289,  Dixtriot  Uiiiballa  (Praliiiiliiary  edition).  Heaaoa 
188(HI7.— NorUi-Wosl  rioviocfs  and  Oiidh  Survey,  1  inch  to  a  milo.    ShwtB 
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Noe.  170  fttid  171,  District  Mlrzapnr.  SeaaoDs  1381-83.  No.  201,  District 
Uircapur.  Seasons  1833-84-85.  No.  217,  Districts  Gorakhpur  and  Ballis  (with 
overlap  in  District  Sanm  of  Bengal).;  Seasons  1876-76  and  81-85. — Central 
India  and  Bajpntana  Snrrej,  I  inch  to  a  mile.  No,  385,  Parts  of  Owalior,  Datia 
Native  States  (C.I.  Agoncf)  and  Jhanri  District  (N.W.  Provmces).  Seasons 
1856-67,  59-60,  and  62-63.  No.  404,  Parts  of  Gwalior  and  Orchha  Native 
States  (C.I.  Agency),  Lalitpnr  and  Jhansi  District  (N.W.  Provinces).  Seasons 
1855-57  and  60-61.— Bengal  Survey,  1  inch  to  a  mlie.  Sheet  No.  196,  District 
Outtaok.  Season  1878-79.  No.  364,  Districts  Mymensingh  and  Dacca.  Seasons 
186(}-52  and  1857-58.— Upper  Burmah  Survey,  1  inch  to  4  miles.  SEeet  No.  23 
S.W.,  N,  E,  T,  F,  Series  (second  edition).  Parts  of  Districts  Bhamo,  Wnntho  and 
Hyadaung,  and  of  Tunan  (China).  Season  1887-88.— North- Eastern  Trans- 
Fronder,  1  inch  to  8  miles.  Sheet  No.  7,  Sikkim  and  Bhatan,  with  parts  of 
Nep&),  Tibet  and  adjacent  British  hirritory. — North-Eastem  Trans- frontier,  1  inch 
to  4  mUea.  Sheet  No.  7  N.W.  Sikkim  and  parts  of  Bhutan  and  Nep&l.— North- 
Weetem  Trans-frontier,  I  inch  to  4  miles.  Sheet  No.  30  S,G.  Parts  of  District 
Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and  Bahswalpur  Native  State  (Ponjab).  Seasons  1869-75. — 
District  Sibe^ar,  Assam,  I  inch  to  i  miles.  With  additions  and  corrections  up 
May  1889. — District  Barun,  Province  of  Behar  (second  edition),  1  inch  to  4  miles, 
'  With  correcUons  and  additions  to  April  1889. — District  Agn,  1871-76, 1  inch  to 
2  miles.  1889. — Forts  of  Loshai,  Cachar,  and  Uanipnr,  1  inch  to  8  miles. — 
Country  adjoining  the  Chittagong  Hiil  Tracts,  1  inch  to  4  miles  (second  edition). 
August  1889.— Preliminary  Map  of  Part  of  EarennL  Season  1888-89.  1  inch 
to  4  miles.  August  1889.- PreHmiDary  Map  of  Chin  Hills.  Season  1888-69. 
1  inch  to  4  miles.  August  1889. — Preliminary  Map  of  Part  of  Bhamo  District. 
Season  1888-89.  1  inch  to  4  miles. — Andaman  Islands,  1  inoh  to  4  miles. 
Sheets  Nob.  5  and  6.  Seasons  1885-1886.  Sheets  Ncs.  7  and  8.  Seasons 
1884-85-86. 

AFBIOA. 

Afrioa.— Stanford's  Library  Map  of .    New  ediUon,  1890.    Scale  1 : 6,977,382 

or  81'8  geographical  miles  to  an  iucb.    Edward  Stanford,  London.    Price  in  4 
sheets,  coloured,  II,  15t. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Stanford's  welUknown  Library  Map  of  Africa,  and, 
as  awhole,  it  has  been  fairly  hronghtnp.to  date,  especially  as  regards  the  political 
boandaries.  The  physical  features,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  expressed,  a 
fouH  plainly  discernible  in  the  case  of  Abyssinia,  where  there  is  little  to 
indicate  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country. 

Afrika  in  6  Blattem,  von  B.  Luddecke.  Mit  einem  vollst&ndigen  Namensrer- 
zeichnia.  Scale  1 ;  10,000,000  or  137  geographical  mites  to  an  inch.  Ootha, 
Justus  Perthes.    Price  lOi.    (Didau.) 

This  map  is  composed  of  sheets  66  to  71  of  the  new  edition  of '  Stieler'a 
Band  Atlas.'  These  have  been  joined,  and  are  now  published  in  a  handy  form, 
to  fold  in  a  cover ;  a  copious  index,  and  explanatory  letterpress  in  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian,  are  also  given.  The  sheets  of  which  this  map  is 
compc«ed  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  '  Proceedings '  at  the  date  of  tbeir 
publication. 

A&iko.- Deutsche  Kolonia)kart«  von ,  von  Ed.  Gaebler.  1 :  16,000,000  or  219 

geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Und  die  dentohen  Schutq^biekte  in  der  Stidaec. 
Lang,  Leipsig.    Price  Is.  Sd.    (Didau.) 
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Uo(|ambiqae.— Ciuu  liu .    laeu.    Scale  1:3.000.000  ft  41- 0  geograptiinil 

milot  hi  aa  inch.    MiiiU[>.rl(f  dA  Marinha  «  tTltranuir.    Oommiisjlo  do  Oafto* 
^|iliia.     liisbna,  1880. 

A%  thii  map  in  n»l  Hcoonipnniod  by  arty  cxp\nualaiy  letlorprm,  tbn 
infiTenTC  is  tliAi  nil  t!i<-  culcnirn'l  portion  of  it  ii  iiitRiiclol  to  rcprossnt  tlio 
Portuguese  Pivvinoo  or  Uuxsrabiciuv ;  a.ni  11'  Ilii«  be  tlie  ouc,  it  will  at  owsa  bo 
wen  tSat  a  ^etj  largu  &rt<ii  is  IM  liowu  tui  ?iirtu;;it<.tw  tiTrlturj'  lu  u-iiicli,  (ram  mi 
Knglish  pojot  of  view,  tliat  counlty  hm  no  claim  wbatevvr.  Thl«  fact  it  clatirly 
dcmriniCrnlnl  ly  comparing  it  with  a  map  of  (^ntrHl  Afnix  by  B.  Q. 
liaTrui^tf  in.  latoly  pnblinhod  by  l*hilip  A  Son,  on  whicb  tbo  lioiinikric*  of  tho 
C()1r>ny  of  Mnxambiquc  aft-  in'iicBtci!.  I'be  map  i»  nicely  drawn,  and  all  trade 
routei  and  tbo  propusud  railways  arc  laid  down. 

AKBIttCA. 

Amentias.— Mnj a  ds  ios  ferro-oinilra,  tclr«rftfos  y  corroon  dc  1*  Repdblica , 

]ior  d  Ur.  Jong  Chavanne.    IScale  1 ;  3,500,000  or  4T'6  geographical  miles  to  an 
iuch.    Buenoa  Ainm.     Price  Ta.  Bd.    {Dulau.) 


ATr^\8E8, 

Argentina- — Ailns  de  Ik  RapAblica ,  conaUuido  y  publicodo  por  reeoludon  dA 

"  Iiistitiito  Gcograflco  Af^tino,"  baju  los  niisplcios  del  Exmo  (Jobianio  Nacional 
y  redadJKlo  pot  d  Dr.  Anuro  SeeUlraiig,  Miembro  del  Instituto.  Sbe<:U  III., 
IX,  XV.,  XVII.,  XSIIl.,  and  tosl.     Buenos  Aircfc     1889. 

Tbe  prownt  issue  of  tbig  atlas  is  accompanied  by  lettorpresa  cotitalmog  a 
history  of  tho  commission  appQlnWvi  lo  siipermwud  tbc  cnriBltuctiDn  of  tbo  map*, 
and  n  doinilcd  li»t  of  the  docmncnt:?  and  aurvoyH  which  have  bocii  oseri  in  llioir 
nioduction.  Thn  (our  mnps  [^nihliBh^d  in  the  prefvul  inst.mcc  are  ns  follows: — 
ShMt  III.  Cinil.vl  do  lincncd-Aires,  oti  which  is  given  a  liat  of  public  biiildinK*, 
markets,  churches,  Ac.,  ns  well  as  n  plna  of  thu  lalnnd  of  Marlin  tinrcin  on  nn 
CDlarged  scale  ;  Slieot  IS.  is  a  map  of  the  I'roviiira  of  Corrientea  ;  Shcul  XV. 
tlir  Provluoe  of  MeudoK*  ;  Sheet  XVII.  tho  rmviiice  of  BJoja,  and  Shi>el 
XXIIl.,  thf  Gfivfriimcnt  of  Neiiq^ilen.  These  mapa,  which  have  been  cntiroly 
jinnlncod  at  llni^nos  Ayrcs,  ntc  rery  creditable  sjiccjtncns  cif  cartography,  Ibe 
lilll-shikiiii^  on  shttU  XV.,  XVll.,  and  XXIII.  Uting  very  eftective.  All 
T»ilwny(i,tel^riiplie,and  rorwis  are  clearly  Iniddown,  and  the  heigliUaru  given  in 
metres.  Ah  widely  Jini-'reiit  areas  uro  gii  en  ou  ghueu  of  an  imiform  alse,  the 
scales  on  whicb  liie  niapH  an.-  drawn  of  Deceeaily  vary  euiisidorabty. 

BayWD- — Topo^nifihiscber  Alla«   von  ,  benrbcilel  im   to|)Ograph.     Duroau 

(1.  K.  K  Getieralstaiios,  Sculu  I:50,0C>0  or  1"4  inches  lo  »  goograpiiical  mile. 
Mlinclisn.  Sheets— 66.  Wogscfieid,  West ;  72,  Miihldorf,  0»t  nnd  West ;  73, 
KottbnlwiJ aster.  Oat;  75,  Mindeliieim,  West.  Price  It.  Gd.  each  slioeU 
(DuVia.) 

Canada.— The  r^wket  Atlas  nnd  Gnxettecr  of  tho   Uumiuiou  of  .     By  J.  0. 

Barlholonii-w,  r.R  h.i~,  F.R.a.a.  Kdiicl  by  J.  M.  Harper,  «.A.,  mi.d.  Quebec. 
LoDdon,  John  Walker  &  Co.,  1890.    Price  Si.  Oil. 

This  little  atlne  containx  M  mapa,  which,  though  dmwn  on  a  small  scale, 
will,  in  connection  with  iho  Uanelteer,  be  uncful  lor  referonoe  when  oilier  and 
more  complete  works  arc  not  available. 

Eacliette  et  Cie- — Ailaa  do  QSographle  Modorne.  iiiti  par .    Oai-nge  wn- 

leiiant  6i  cartes  en  coulcnr,  aooompngucioii  d'un  Texta  tiiSognphique,  8titti*tic|ne, 
et  fHhnogmplilipip,  ct  d'Mt)  grand  nombre  do  carten  dv  ddlail,  figures,  diagrammes. 
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etc.  I'ac  F.  Sdirader,  ,F.  Prudeat  et  Q.  Aothoiae.  Paris,  Librairie  Eacbette  et 
Cie.,  1890.    ir  LivrsiaoD.    Price  lOd.    {Dviau.) 

The  preseat  isaae  of  tbia  atlu  cont^DS  maps  of  Italy,  Spun  and  Portugal, 
ftnd  Greece.  In  tbe  letterprou  which  acconi ponies  tbe  mspB,  a  general  Bummary 
of  information  with  regard  to  tbe  physical  and  political  geograpby  of  each 
country  is  given,  the  writer's  remarks  being  illuatrat«d  by  numeroUH  diagrama 
and  amall  maps. 

Stieler*!  Himd-Atlaa.— NeneLief*iningB-AuBgabe  von ,9fiEartenin  Knpfer- 

dnick  und  Handkolorit,  berausgosehen  von  Prof.  Dr.  Herm.  Berghana,  Carl  7ogel 
und  Eerm.  Habeoiobt.  Braobeint  in  32  Lieferungen  (jede  mit  3  Earten,  die 
letzte  mit  2  Earten  und  Tilel.)  E^nundiwandgate  (21)  Lieferung.  InbalC :  Nr. 
39,  Oroasbritaniiien,  SUdiicbea  Blatt  in  1 : 1,600,000  von  A.  Pet«rmann.  Nr.  42, 
Daneinark  in  1 ;  1,500,000  von  0.  TogeL  Nr.  43,  Ruaaland,  llberaicht  in 
1:10,000,000  von  A.  Petermann.  Gotba,  Jnatus  Perthes,  1890.  Price  U  6rf. 
each  part-  (i>ultiu.) 

In  the  present  issue,  sheet  39  is  a  map  of  tbe  aoDthem  half  of  Qreat  Britain, 
on  which  there  are  two  inaeta,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  another  of 
London  ;  the  latter  is,  however,  drawn  on  auch  a  small  scale  that  it  aervea  no 
nsefui  purpose.  Sheet  42  is  a  map  of  Denmark  and  the  neighbonriog  country, 
with  insets  on  which  are  given  Iceland,  Greenland,  tbe  Faroe  Islands,  Bomholm, 
tbe  Danish  West  Indies,  and  a  plan  of  Copenhagen.  Sheet  43  is  a  map  of 
Rosaia  in  Europe  and  Scandinavia,  with  inset  mape  of  St.  Petersbui^  and  its 
environs,  Moscow  and  tbe  surrounding  country,  and  a  hydrogtaphic  map  of 
Rnsaia.    The  soDndings  and  elevations  above  sea-level  ore  shown  in  metresi 

PHOTOGBAFES. 

Britiih  Columbia  and  the  Canadian  Paoiflo  Railway.— Sizty-nine  pboto- 
gisphs,  taken  by  W.  Notman  &  Son,  Montreal,  bave  been  added  (o  tbe  collection 
by  purchase,  and  can  be  obtained  from  those  photographers  (prioe  2«.  each).  They 
form  an  excellent  series,  giving  a  cajutal  picture  of  tbe  acenery  along  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway,  and  particularly  of  the  lakes,  forests,  and  glaciers  of  the  Selkirk 
tBQge,  many  of  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  represented  under  the  names 
assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Spotswood  Green.  Some  of  the  photographa,  such  as 
tliat  of  Cathedral  Peak,  recall  tbe  dolomitic  acenery  of  South  Tyrol ;  others  are 
particularly  tnterestiDg  as  showing  the  peculiar  geological  formations  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

CauoaaiU. — Mr.  Bennaun  Woolley  has  forwarded  to  the  Society  48  photographa 
taken  in  the  Caucasus  in  1888  and  1889.  They  iliuatrat«  chiefly  tbe  heights 
round  tbe  hitherto  unexplored  Dychau  Glacier,  the  Beaingi  Glacier,  and  the  neigh* 
bonrbood  of  Uruapieh  and  Elbruz,  They  include  portraits  of  tbe  chiefs'  families 
and  Tartar  natives.  Very  fine  enlargements  bave  been  made  of  several  of  the 
views,  of  which  the  village  of  Chegem  and  Bhkara  from  above  the  Dychen  Glacier 
are  perhaps  the  most  striking.    The  i^nts  for  these  are  Messrs.  Spooner,  Strand. 

V.B.— Itwonld  gTsatly  add  to  the  valae  of  tha  collection  of  Fhoto- 
gr&phfl  wMcli  haa  been  establislied  in  the  Hap  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photograplu  daring  theirtravels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Hap  Curator,  by  whom  the;  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  It 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  namo  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 

AND  MONTHLY  BECORD  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Geographical  BeaulU  o/the  Emin  Paalia  Relief  Ex^dition. 
Br  H.  51.  Stanlby. 

(&(Mf«wdo1iTOro(T  at  tU  Se-ccUI  Meeting  In  tlio  AlUtt  HaII.  Maj  Stb.  1^.) 

Uapi  p.  3TS. 

I  am  suro  thora  is  not  a  pcnon  proscnt  who,  if  ho  knew  my  fMlinga 
at  this  motnoDt,  would  wish  to  bo  id  my  place.  I  stand  apparently  in  a 
very  desirable  position,  in  close  proximity  to  the  heir  of  the  tbrone  of 
England  and  to  hia  royal  broUier,  the  ulijoct  of  huarty  wftloome,  hut  I 
feel  inoiprc«aibIy  g;riev«d  that  I  am  able  to  render  to  poor  m  return  for 
your  kiudneeg.  Matter  enough  I  poeseas  to  fill  many  hours  of  interest 
for  you ;  but,  unfortnnatcty,  I  havo  had  no  time  to  prepare  anything 
that  I  wonld  call  worthy  of  this  gmat  aaBombly.  I  therefore  hope  that, 
in  addition  to  the  warm  welcome  you  have  given  me,  you  will  bo  lenient 
in  your  judgment  of  the  merits  of  what  I  am  about  to  tell  yoa  this 
evening. 

Our  lute  jonmey  fbr  the  relief  and  rescue  of  Emin,  t}ie  Governor  of 
Equatcria,  was  over  6000  miles  iu  length,  and  occupied  ua  dS7  daj-N ; 
SOO  of  thoKo  days  wlto  jinsscd  in  tlio  great  Ooiitrul  African  fureat,  and 
for  487  ilaj'H  we  lived  or  joiirnoyed  through  gross  lands.  Let  us  talk 
of  the  forest  first, 

A  vrriter  on  AfVIca  lately  WTol«  a  l)ool<,  wherein  he  said :  "  Day 
after  day  yon  may  wandor  through  these  furosta  with  nothing  oioopt 
the  climate  to  remind  yon  where  yon  htx>.  .  .  .  Tho  fairy  labyrinth  of 
ferns  and  palmo,  the  festoons  of  climbing  pUnt«  blocking  the  paths  and 
scenting  tho  forests  with  their  resplendent  flowers,  tho  gorgeous  otouds 
of  insects,  tho  gaily  plnmaged  birds,  tho  paroquets,  the  monkey  swing- 
ing from  his  trapeze  in  the  shaded  bowers — these  are  unknown  to 
Africa.  Oaoe  a  week  you  will  see  a  palm ;  onoe  in  three  months  tho 
monki'y  *»ll  cross  yonr  path;    the  fiowera  on  the  whole  are  f<iw,  the 
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trees  are  poor,  and  to  be  lioEoat" — nay,  if  thie  is  honeet  description, 
I  must  close  right  here.  We  have  travelled  1670  miles  through  th© 
great  forest  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  we  are  compelled  to  declare  that 
the  writer's  description  of  Africa  is  altogether  wrong,  that  it  bears  no 
more  resemblance  to  tropical  Africa  than  the  tors  of  Devon  resemble 
leafy  Warwickshire,  the  gardens  of  Kent,  and  the  glorions  vales  of  thig 
island.  Nyassaland  is  not  Africa,  hut  itself,  and  only  a  small  section  of 
a  great  continent  which  embraces  over  11,000,000  of  square  miles. 

Let  me  guide  yon  rapidly  through  this  forest,  and  1  promise  not 
to  mislead  you. 

Its  greatest  length  is  from  near  Kabambarr^  in  Sonth  Hanynoma  to 
Bagbomo,  on  the  Welle-Makna  in  west  Niam-Niam,  621  English  miles; 
ibs  average  breadth  is  517  miles,  which  makes  a  compact  square  area 
of  321,057  square  miles.  A  serpentine  line  through  the  centre  of  this 
would  represent  our  conrse.  This  enormous  tract  is  crammed  with 
trees,  varying  from  20  feet  to  200  feet  high,  so  close  that  the  branches 
interlace  one  another  and  form  an  umbrageous  canopy.  It  is  absolntely 
impenetrable  to  sunshine.  While  the  snu  scorches  and  dazzles  without, 
a  little  dnst  of  white  light  flickering  here  and  there  only  reveals  the  fact. 
Generally  it  was  a  mystical  twilight,  but  on  misty  or  rainy  days  the 
page  of  a  book  became  unreadable ;  at  night  one  fancied  that  the  dark- 
ness was  palpable  and  solid.  The  moon  and  stars  were  of  no  avail  to 
ns.  As  there  are  about  150  days  of  rain  throughout  the  year,  and  almost 
every  rainfall  except  a  drizzle  is  preceded  by  sqnalle,  storms,  tempests, 
or  tornadoes,  with  the  most  startling  thunder-crashes  and  the  most  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  you  may  imagine  that  the  houseless  traveller  in 
such  a  r^on  most  endure  much  discomfort. 

I  have  passed  for  more  hours  than  I  would  like  to  say  sjfell-bonnd 
with  wonder  during  various  phases  of  existence  within  it.  1  have 
caught  myself  often  unconsciously  wondering  at  the  strange  resemblance 
to  human  life  visible  in  the  forest.  It  was  represented  here  very  faith- 
fully in  all  its  youth,  vigour  and  decrepitude.  There  were  trees  pre- 
maturely aged  and  blanched,  others  were  tnmourous,  others  organically 
weak,  others  were  hunchbacks,  others  suffered  from  poor  nutrition ;  many 
were  pallid  and  shrunk  &om  want  of  air  and  sunshine,  many  were  sup- 
ported by  their  neighbours  because  of  constitutional  infirmity,  many 
were  toppling  one  over  another  as  though  they  were  the  incurables  of  a 
hospital,  and  you  wonder  how  they  exist  at  all.  Some  are  already 
dead,  and  lie  buried  in  reeking  composts  of  humus;  some  are  bleached 
white  by  the  palsying  thunderbolt,  or  shivered  by  the  levin  brand  or 
quite  decapitated,  or  some  old  veteran  bom  long  before  the  siege  of  Troy 
is  decaying  in  core  and  vitals.  But  the  majority  have  the  acsnrance 
of  insolent  youth,  with  all  its  grace  and  elegance  of  form,  the  mighty 
strength  'jf  prime  life,  and  the  tranquil  pride  of  hoary  aristocrats,  or  the 
placid  endurance  of  ripe  old  age.    All  characters  of  humanity  are  repre- 
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■ent«d  faeie  except  the  martT-r  and  tbe  suicide.  Sacrifice  is  not  witbiu 
tree  iiature,  uid  it  may  be  th«t  lliey  only  heard  Itro  divine  preoepts : 
■•  Olx'dienoe  is  beiler  than  saorifiw,"  »nd  "  Live  and  multiply." 

Anil  08  there  is  nothing  so  disLitBtefuI  to  me  aa  Uio  mel>  of  a  nti:Q-i]iiy, 
80  tliere  !b  nothing  so  ugly  in  forest  nature  as  when  I  am  reuiinileil  of  it 
by  tbo  MclG§h  nish  toivanls  the  slcy  in  a  clonring,  the  hour  it  U  abandoned 
by  the  human  owners.  Uark  !  the  bell  strikes ;  the  race  is  abont  to  bogin  f 
I  seem  to  hear  the  upnnr  of  the  msh,  the  fiorce,  hcarilcsa  joetling  and 
trampling,  the  cry"  Self  for  self;  the  devil  take  the  wcakett;"  to  sea  tbe 
white-hot  oscitement,  the  itoi^  inme  and  flutter,  the  carioiia  inequalities 
of  vigour,  and  the  shamolesa  disregard  for  order  and  doo^ncy. 

I  have  sat  at  ray  tent  door  watching  the  twilight  deepen  into  a 
aepnlchral  gloom,  knowing  the  elements  were  gathering  for  a  war  with 
the  forest.  I  have  heard  the  march  of  the  storm  advancing  with  the 
speed  of  a  hurricane,  and  the  suUeD  roar  of  the  forest,  aa  with  norvca 
collected  it  swung  ita  milliona  of  giant  heads  to  wreatlo  with  it.  The 
groaning:,  and  rending,  and  crashing  1  I  have  aeen  the  mighty  swaying 
and  surging  of  a  countless  army  of  tree-tops,  and  thetr  leaves  all  ipiiver- 
ing  and  mtitling,  and  the  undergrowth  dancing  as  though  in  approval  of 
tile  strength  of  it«  grey  sires ;  and  then  I  have  heard  the  rain  follow  in  a 
torrential  downpour,  hnahing  the  storm  and  the  strife,  and  descending  in 
oaandes  from  the  drovniiug  trees.  Wo  have  watched  the  hnniiiR  ulisorbing 
tho  lainwater  as  it  fell,  until,  like  a  sponge,  it  vrns  lull,  and  the  water 
riuDg  by  inches  around  ne ;  and  for  twolro,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  hours 
tfae  rain  has  steadily  ponrcd  until  it  soomcd  as  though  wo  were  never  to 
see  dry  ground  again.  And  then,  after  nn  uneasy  night,  wakened  now 
and  then  by  a  falling  tree  whtcb  made  the  earth  quake,  or  an  uuusunl 
thiindorclap  overhead,  as  loud  ae  if  a  planet  had  exploded,  1  have  mt 
and  watched  the  ^teaniiug  vapour  rise  in  blue  clouds  and  sail  up  ainong 
the  still  foliage  in  ever  thickening  folds,  and  have  woniliTt-il  how  ths- 
atmosphere  would  ever  become  clear  again.  Yet  within  u  few  hours  tho 
snn  would  be  felt  sliining  with  purified  luMtro  again  ;  and  every  now 
and  tlien,  as  some  strata  of  fuliage  would  he  lifted  liy  a  sportive  breeze, 
there  woulil  he  subtle  changes  of  light,  and  the  dull  green  and  damp 
loaves  would  shine  with  Htful  life. 

When  there  is  so  much  vigorous  life  round  about  nn  in  these  eternal 
woods,  it  ilid  seem  strange  to  ns  that  vegetahlo  lifo  was  so  incommuni- 
cable  with  our  own.  But  yestordny  we  syiupathiseil  with  the  trees,  us 
they  roared  in  pain  and  torment,  buttling  with  tho  angry  storm,  and  as 
they  stand  now  so  spcctrnl  and  still  in  mute  peaceflilness,  still  so  keen 
ore  onr  sympathies  with  them  that  one  fancies  there  should  he  some 
mode  of  speech  between  us  and  thorn.  I  saw  that  some  of  ihcm  wt^ro 
many  ocntmiea  old  ;  some  in  prime  life  with  every  fibre  lieultliy ;  somo 
glorious  in  youth  andstrength ;  sorao  goitrous,  warty,  ulcerous,  stunted, 
and  unwholesome ;  some  slaves  of  slaves  strangled  by  rigid  clutch  of  a 
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pythonouft  jtaraititti,  tbv  [Mrustto  in  !U  tiirn  Ixiiind  firm  vritli  ezoAodiDg 
teuaion  by  a  niiaby  crvci>or,  tiiul  that  klao  oovoted  with  liuh&n  aiiil  nioMi ; 
Homo  witli  greut  sores  oxiidiiig  gli>bales  ■»(!  pastils  of  gummy  uiattor, 
tliQ  nuts  fovding  on  thorn  liko  flics  on  jma;  soma  old anciiMil  jialsiod  hy  » 
lightning  stmks — lifv,  death,  and  docay  all  around,  as  vith  ns. 

I  have  1x3011  ikbaorbtHl  id  compariog  the  «sist«iico  of  somo  of  those 
troo  IcingH  with  ovonts  of  hitman  higtory.  That  spbndid  palm  by  the 
river  sido  took  root  half  a  century  before  tho  Groat  I'loguo  of  London. 
Tondor  stately  bombox,  sprin(;ing  up  a  boad  and  nook  above  myriads, 
wu  bom  probably  about  the  time  of  that  momorablo  scene  on  Calvary. 
That  wrinkled  ironwutHi,  four  fuut  in  diameter,  was  an  iufttut  uudor  the 
shelter  of  hia  old  aire  whun  the  tower  of  Babel  was  building. 

And  what  office,  if  any,  may  one  of  these  forest  giants  hold,  whose 
blotuoiniiig  orovru  aud  glolie  uf  foliage  rises  so  high  above  the  hoid  ? 
Is  it  that  of  a  watobniau  lookiugout  for  tidings?  Is  he  the  sire  of  tJte 
tribe  ?  Does  he  herald  the  dawn  and  tho  morning  son,  and  bid  the  trees 
unfold  their  bads,  oud  »hnko  thoir  luavos  for  rvjoicing  ?  Or  has  ho  gained 
Buoli  proud  pre-eminenoe  by  his  selfish  and  exuberant  vitality?  But 
lo !  the  storm  approiiohes  ;  thero  is  furj-  and  wrath,  the  thunderbolt  fallo, 
and  tho  [irouil  king  falls, severed  nt  the  ntiok.  You  almost  bear  the  cry, 
"  The  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  King  I  " 

Since  I  bnvo  made  my  map,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  measure  tho 
extent  of  the  area  oovci'od  by  thiu  forest,  and  I  Gud  it  to  be  something 
like  224,000,000  acres;  and  if  wo  allow  each  tree  30  feet  around  for  suffi- 
oient  spaoo,  and  only  forty.«ight  troee  to  the  aero,  we  have  the  oidossal 
figure  of  ton  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  millions  as  the  total 
number ;  and  if  we  calculate  tho  plantH  and  saplings  of  the  impenetrable 
undergrowth,  we  shall  be  among  the  incalculable  billions. 

The  longevity  of  ihe  animal  creation  found  in  the  rivers  and  xhodes 
of  these  aged  woods  is  something  worth  glancing  at.  Tho  elephant  and 
the  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile  may  boast  of  their  400  years  of  life ; 
the  lortoieo,  a  century ;  tho  bnSalo,  fifty  years ;  the  crows,  eagles,  ibis,  and 
touracos,  nearly  a  century;  the  parrot,  heron,  and  flamingo,  si  sty  years. 

Prom  the  obimpanzeos,  baboons,  and  monkeys,  with  which  the  fowat 
abounds,  is  but  a  step,  according  to  Darwinism,  tv  the  pigmy  tribeH 
whom  we  fuuud  inhithiting  the  tract  uf  country  between  the  Jhuru  and 
Ituri  rivers.  They  were  known  to  exist,  by  the  Father  of  poets,  nine 
centuiios  Iwforo  the  lieginningof  the  Christian  era.  You  may  remember 
Homer  wrote  about  the  sanguinary  battle  that  was  reported  to  have 
taken  place  between  tbo  pigmies  and  the  storks.  In  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ,  Herodotus  deaoribed  the  cajiture  of  five  young  explorers 
£rom  the  Nasamonos,  while  they  were  examining  some  cnrioue  trees  in  the 
Niger  basin ;  and  bow  the  little  men  took  them  to  their  villages  and 
showed  them  about  to  their  fellow  pigmies,  much  ss  you  would  like  us 
to  show  the  pigmies  about  England,    The  geographer  Ilekata'ua,  in  the 
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fifUt  century,  located  the  pigmicB  near  llie  efjnati>r  of  Africn,  tmdcr  tint 
nhadows  of  Iho  MonDtaina  of  the  Moon  ;  and  I  find  that,  from  Hip)>an;huB 
downward,  goograptera  have  faithfully  followed  the  example  of  Ileka- 
t«U3  ;  ua.l  Hourly  a  year  ago  we  fonnd  them  where  they  bad  been  located 
ky  traiilitioD,  tmdor  the  names  of  Watwa  and  Wainl>Dtli.  The  forest 
which  we  have  been  just  considering  extends  right  up  to  the  basc-Une 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

Wo  were  jngt  now  paying  duo  reverence  to  thekingsof  the  forest  who 
woro  bom  before  the  fouadatioua  of  the  Tower  on  Shinar  plnin  were  laid, 
&nd  because  it  seemed  to  na  that  in  their  life  thoy  united  pre-bistorio 
times  to  tbia  society -jounial'loving  nineteenth  century.  Let  us  panse  a 
little,  and  pay  honour  to  those  littlo  people  who  linvo  outlivt^d  the  [:iroud 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  the  chosen  penple  of  raleetiDe,  and  the  Emperors  of 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Persia,  and  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  Empires. 
They  have  actual ly  been  able  to  hold  their  lands  for  over  fifty  centuries. 
I  have  lately  seen  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  1 
can  certify  that  the  old  Sphinx  presents  ft  very  battered  appearance 
inde«d ;  but  the  pigmies  appeared  to  mo  as  bright,  as  &esb,  and  as  young 
as  the  generation  which  Homer  sang  about. 

Yoa  will  therefore  wnderstand  that  I,  who  have  always  professed  to 
loTe  hoDunity  in  preforenco  to  beetles,  was  as  much  intoiested  in  these 
nnall  crcatnrcs  as  Henry  Irring  might  be  in  tbo  personnel  of  the 
Lycctim.  Near  a  place  called  Aveliko,  on  the  Ituri  river,  our  hongry 
BDcn  found  the  first  male  and  feiiiale  of  the  pigmies,  squatted  in  the 
Btidst  of  a  wild  Eden,  peeling  plantains.  You  can  imagine  what  a  shook 
it  was  to  the  poor  littlo  creatures  at  finding  themselves  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  gigantio  Soudauose,  6  feet  4  inohea  in  height,  nearly  double 
their  own  height  and  weight,  and  black  as  coal ;  but  my  Zanzilwris — 
olwayjt  more  tender-hearted  thun  Souda  a ese— prevented  the  clubbed 
ri^e  and  cntlasses  from  extinguishing  their  lives  there  and  tben ;  and 
brought  them  to  me  as  prizes,  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  would  have 
brought  a  big  hawkmoth,  or  mammoth  longicorn  for  inspection.  As 
thoy  stood  tremblingly  before  mv,  I  name*!  the  littlo  man  Adam,  and  the 
luinintnro  woman  Eve — far  more  appropriute  names  in  the  wild  Eileu  on 
the  Ituii  than  those  of  Vuknkuru,  and  Akiokwa,  which  they  gavo  us.  As 
Hooded  at  them  and  thought  how  these  represented  the  oldest  people  on 
the  globe,  my  admiration  would  have  gone  to  greater  lengths  than 
scoffing  oynios  would  have  expected.  Poor  Qreukish  heroes  and  Jewish 
patriftTobs,  how  their  glory  paled  before  the  ancient  ancestry  of  these 
tnannikins  I  Had  Adam  knowu  how  to  assume  a.  tragic  pose,  bow  fitly  he 
might  have  said,  "  Yea,  you  may  well  look  on  us,  for  we  are  the  only 
people  liring  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  from  primeval  lime  have  never 
Iwen  removed  from  their  homes.  Before  YwBiif  and  Meeu  were  overheard 
of,  we  lived  in  these  wild  shades  from  the  Nilo  Fountains  to  the  Sea  of 
Darkness ;  and,  like  the  giants  of  the  forest,  wo  despise  Time  and  Fate." 
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But,  poor  littlo  tliiD^,  thoy  eaicl  uotbing  of  tbe  kind.  They  did  not 
know  thoy  were  lieire  of  buoL  proud  and  uueqiialled  heritage.  On  the 
contrary,  their  faces  eaid  clearly  enough,  an  Uiey  furtively  looked  at  one 
and  the  other  of  ns,  "Where  have  theso  big  people  come  from?  Will 
tlii-y  cat  lis  ?  "  There  were  some  aerrouB  twi  tch(»  nbout  the  angles  of  tho 
no«o,  ftiid  (luick  upliftings  of  tho  ey«li<lB,  and  swift  scarehing  lookx  to 
iiKte  what  was  in  storo  for  them.  It  is  not  a  comforlabld  feeling  whicb 
poBsessffl  a  victim  in  tho  presenco  of  a  possible  butcher,  and  a  ponible 
consumor  of  its  Heeh.  That  misery  was  evident  in  the  littlo  Adam  and 
Kve  of  the  African  Eden.  The  height  of  tho  man  was  four  foot,  that 
of  the  woman  a  litUe  leoa.  He  may  have  weighed  about  85  ponudft 
Tho  colour  of  tbe  body  wa«  that  of  a  hatf-baked  brick,  and  a  light  bri^wn 
fell  btood  out  very  olvarly.  So  far  as  natural  iiitelligenco  within  his 
limited  experienoe,  be  was  certuiuly  superior  to  any  blitck  man  in  onr 
camp.  The  mysteriea  of  woodcraft,  for  instance,  he  knew  bettor  than 
any  of  ue.  He  knew  what  wild  fruits  were  wholeeume,  aud  what  fungi 
were  ]>oisouonH.  lie  oould  have  given  us  valuable  lessons  bow  to  find 
our  yny  through  the  forest.  I  saw  also  that  he  could  adapt  himself  to 
circumstances.  If  tho  pot  was  (o  end  him,  a  very  littlo  sbrinkiug  only 
would  betray  his  fear  of  pain  ;  if  he  were  to  be  treated  affecttoitately,  lione 
could  be  so  ready  to  appreciate  affection  ami  kindness. 

Wo  began  to  question  him  by  gostures.  Do  you  know  whuro  wo  can 
get  bananas  ?  He  catches  the  cue ;  bo  grasps  his  leg  to  show  us  tbe  eite» 
and  nods  bis  bead  rapidly,  informing  us  that  he  knows  where  to  find 
bananas  of  the  size  of  his  leg.  One  sees  that  bu  can  exaggerate  as  well 
as  Mark  Twain.  We  point  to  the  four  quarters  of  tho  compass 
qnestioningly ?  He  points  to  the  sunrise  in  reply.  Is  it  far?  Heshowa 
a  baud's  length.  Ab,  a  good  day's  journey  without  loads ;  two  days  with 
loads  t  Do  you  know  the  Ibnru?  Ho  nods  his  head  rapidly.  How  far 
is  it?  He  rests  bis  right  band  sideways  on  tho  elbow  joint.  Ah,  four 
days'  jonmey,  la  there  muuh  food  on  the  road.  He  pats  bis  abdomen 
lovingly,  with  au  artful  siutle,  and  brings  his  two  bands  to  a  ))oiut  in 
front  of  him.  from  wbtoh  we  may  infer  that  our  paunches  will  become 
like  prostrate  pyramids.  We  aak  him  why  Aveliko  has  so  little  food. 
The  little  man  attempts  to  imitate  tbe  sound  of  gun-sbots,  and  erles 
"  Doooo,"  and  wu  are  informed  quite  iut^-lligently  that  tbe  devastation 
is  due  to  the  Manyuema. 

I  suppose  ive  must  have  passed  through  as  many  as  s  hundred 
viUttgcs  inhabited  by  the  pigmies.  Long,  however,  before  we  reaclii^ 
them  thoy  were  deserted,  and  utterly  cleared  out.  Our  foragers  and 
scouta  may  have  captured  about  fifty  of  thorn  dwarfs,  only  one  of  whom 
ixracbed  the  height  of  54  inches.  They  varied  from  39  to  50  inches 
generally.  They  are  bo  well  proportioned  that  at  first  sight  they  might  bo 
taken  for  ordinary  mankind ;  but  when  wo  place  by  their  side  a  European. 
A  Soadftnoee,  or  a  Madi,  thoy  appear  exoeedingly  diminutive.    By  tho 
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lude  of  dwaris  of  mature  ago,  a  Zauzibari  boy  of  diirtoen  would  a{i)ieai 
large. 

Tlie  agiioultoral  sottliMnenti  in  this  reglou  aro  to  Le  found  0TOT7 
»m«  ur  tc-n  milee  apart ;  aud  uear  eadi  sottluiuent,  at  an  hour's  iinircJi 
ilistaiiuo,  will  be  fuujitl  from  four  to  eiglit  pigmy  villa|;ot(,  aittiutod  along 
tbo  puiha  leading  to  it.  The  larger  aborigiucs  are  very  indiutrious  and 
form  a  ctoaring  of  from  four  hundred  to  a  thousand  acnie.  Amid  tho 
proNtrato  forest  they  plant  their  haaana  and  |ilaDtaiii  bulbs.  In  twolro 
tDonths  the  prostrate  treeii  are  almost  hidden  by  the  luxuriant  fronds  ani) 
nhundant  fruit  of  unrivalled  quality,  size,  and  flavour.  It  would  bo  oasy 
to  prove  that  in  the  forest  an  acre  of  banana  plnnte  produces  twenty- 
live  times  more  food  than  an  acre  in  wheat  prodnceH  in  England.  Tho 
pigmieH  appenr  to  be  awaru  that  a  banana  plantatiun  is  inexhaustible. 
And  to  think  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  tho  produce  as  the 
aljoriginal  owners.  Therefore,  they  cling  to  these  plantations  and  make 
the  larger  natives  paj'  dearly  for  tho  honour  of  their  acquaintance.  lo 
another  manner  they  perform  valuable  servico^to  th&m,  by  warning  them 
of  tho  advance  of  strangera  and  aasistiug  them  to  defend  their  settle- 
ments ;  they  alao  trap  game  and  birds,  aud  supply  the  larger  natives  with 
peltry,  feathers,  and  meat.  It  appeartil  to  me  that  the  pigmies  were 
regarded  itomewhat  as  parasites,  whose  departure  n-ould  be  more  welcome 
than  tli^r  vicinity.  When  honey,  and  game,  meat,  ]>oUry,  and  feathers 
get  low  or  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood,  tho  pigmies  pack  their  household 
good8  on  thoir  women's  backs,  and  depart  elacwhci'e,  to  attach  themeolvea 
to  some  other  plantations.  A  forest  vilhigo  consists  of  from  20  to  tOO 
families  of  pigmies,  and  probably,  in  that  area  between  tho  Ihura  and 
Ittiri  rivers,  there  are  as  many  as  2000  families  living  this  nomadic  and 
free  life,  in  tho  perpetual  twilight  of  the  great  and  nmbmgeoue  forest  of 
Equatorial  Africa. 

Having,  within  the  brief  time  permissible,  considered  the  forest  and 
its  inhabilanta,  let  as  take  up  tho  subject  of  tho  pastoral  land  and  its 
tiibes. 

In  Equatorial  Africa  the  pasture  land,  adapted  for  cattle,  generally 
begins  at  an  altitude  of  3200  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  tho  beet  and  moat 
Boarishing  grasses  are  found  above  4000  feet.  The  forest  ends  com- 
pletely at  3500  feet,  and  tlie  land  soon  afterward  varies  from  4O00  to 
6000  fe«t,  and  extends  in  a  bell  parallel  with  the  Albert  Lake  and 
betweem  the  lakes  A'ictoria  and  Tanganyika  down  to  Ukawendi,  and  from 
Abyssinia  and  c-net  of  the  Victoria, down  to  the  BuGji.  In  the  intra-lake 
region  aro  the  nations  of  Ankori,  Uganda,  Unyoro,  Karagw^  Mpororo, 
Ihangiro,  Uhiiiyn,  Uzongora,  Ujiiuja,  Ruanda,  Urundi,  Uhha,  and  Unyau- 
wcEi.  On  the  gniaay  plateau,  parallel  with  Lake  Albert,  we  found  quite 
a  mixed  raco,  called  the  Bavira,  Balogga,  aud  Wahuma.  The  latter  naraod 
differ  as  much  in  their  physiognomy,  customs,  and  characterietios  from 
the  other  two,  as  an  octoroon  differs  from  a  nogra    The  Wahuma  are  very 
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iiumerouB  in  Unyoro  uiid  Ugandii,  throughout  tha  intra-lake  regiosr, 
CKpodally  iu  Anlcori.  Their  »>le  oocupatioQ  is  keopjug  cattle.  Ae  jou 
prooectl  further  south,  and  reach  Unjamwezi,  the  Wahuma  l>ecome  known 
nsWatiisi.  In  Unyoro  they  are  known  as  Waiiua  and  Wacliwezi;  among 
the  Bavira  and  Balcgga  thoy  are  adlud  Wawitu ;  but  all  thu  Wahuina, 
Wachwezi,  Wiiwitii,  »iid  Watusi  speak  tho  same  language;  therefur©  wc 
class  theuj  under  the  generic  term  Wahuma.  They  me  diBtiugiiinhcil' 
from  among  the  agriciiltnrul  claflses,  with  whom  they  live  as  herdsmen, 
by  their  complexion,  length  of  limbs,  siuall  head  and  ears,  long  slender 
banda  and  foet,  and  regular  features.  Among  the  purest  families  thijse 
distiactions  are  very  marked,  the  complexion  being  frequently  like  the 
colour  of  yellow  ivory.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  disdiiinfully  that 
they  are  not  hocmen,  if  wo  eoelt  to  purchase  grain  or  potatoes  from  !hem. 
The  produce  of  their  dairioB  eufficeK,  with  a  few  hides,  to  purchase  oil  Iho 
vegetable  food  thoy  nood.  They  will  live  among  the  hoomen  and  allow 
their  cattle  to  graze  on  tho  pasture  in  tbo  land,  but  will  build  their  hut* 
and  nenbas  separat«,  and  apart  altogether  from  the  villages  of  tho  other 
class ;  they  will  employ  female  servants,  or  own  female  slaves,  but  tboy 
will  not  cohabit  with  them.  And  tho  Wabuma  race  grow  side  by  mde 
with  tho  darker  agricultural  class  without  taint,  by  preserving  their 
customs  intact.  Wheresoever  they  obtained  the  idea,  thoy  believe  that 
the  other  class  is  infinitely  below  them  ;  and  absolute  deetruotioii  of  thair 
oommtmities  and  disruption  of  the  families  will  not  induce  them,  except 
on  vorj*  rare  occasions,  to  mingle  their  blood  with  any  of  the  agri- 
cultural class.  But  yet,  as  wo  proceed  further  fiotith,  we  find  that  at 
some  time  there  htm  l>een  aji  admixtnrc  of  the  two  races,  which  has 
produced  a  composite  race,  which  unitos  tho  characteriilice  of  both  the 
superior  and  inferior  race,  and  who  are  both  agrioulturials  and  herdsmen 
combined,  as  in  Europe.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  engrossing  luterret  to 
me  to  discover  why  I  find  among  a  nation  in  the  far  intorior,  pure 
negroes,  a  composite  of  the  Wahuma,  and  negroes  and  tho  pure  Wahnma. 
I  am  about  to  give  you  the  deductions  drawn  from  al>out  24,000  miles 
of  travel  in  Abyssinia,  Ashantee,  the  Livingstone  Search,  Acroes  Africa, 
two  Expeditions  up  the  Congo,  the  Exploration  of  certain  tracts  on  the 
East  Coast,  and  elsewhere,  with  this  laet  Expedition  for  tbo  quest  anci 
rescue  of  Emiu. 

Probably  many  of  you  have  hod  on  idea  that  (ho  Afrioans  are  aU 
negroes ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  the  various  types  of  Africans  were  Bud- 
dooly  presented  to  you  on  this  platform,  you  would  still  be  ready  to 
affirm  that  they  were  negroee;  but  yon  must  permit  me  to  say  that 
you  would  commit  a  grave  error. 

I  have  already  spoken  to  you  of  one  race  inhabiting  that  great 
Equatorial  forest — the  pigmies,  who  are  a  diminutive  negro  race,  despite 
tho  fact  that  they  are  divided  into  two  distinct  types — tho  dark,  long- 
headed, prognathous-jawed,  and  a  lighter,  round-hoaded,   broad-facel 
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type.  Yon  nUo  know  the  tnio  negro  of  West  and  Sotilli-«aet  Africa, 
chanicteri«cMl  by  wc<Qny  hnir,  oipHndod  tiOBO  and  siinlion  naeal  ridge,  fat 
everted  lipe,  ftod  fswolJng  prognathy.  You  oleo  know  tho  tall,  wnr- 
liko  Zulu  and  Enflir,  who  ant  not  pure  ne;;roe8,  but  uogroid.  Yon  niUHt 
accept  them  m  types  of  the  composite  race  I  just  apoke  to  ymi  about. 

Next  comes  tho  Uhnma,  and  if  you  wish  a  rough  aod  ready  picture 
of  him  you  must  imagioo  a  tiaditioiial  lauky  New  Englander,  darkened 
with  burnt  oork,  with  a  negroid  wig ;  or  plant  a  Zuln  and  a  Hindn  before 
you,  and  produce  an  Indo-Afriean  type  oat  of  tho  compound — featureg 
regular,  hair  curly  but  silky,  arnaU  round  head,  iJtapely  neck,  ema)} 
thin  lips,  email  ears,  slender  haude  and  feet,  tall,  and  [Jetfect  in  fignr© 
from  the  knees  upward.  That  is  tlie  repreuentative  of  the  Wahuma,  who 
disdains  the  u§e  of  the  hoe,  and  despises  tlie  planter  and  the  sower,  and 
will  not  intermarry  with  the  negro  and  commit  tlie  awful  crime  of 
miscegenation  any  more  than  the  proudest  Virginian  in  America.  They 
came  froin  Abyssinia,  a  long  time  ago.  They  resemble  the  Abynuiiian 
Sotoalis  and  GuUas.  You  may  call  them  if  yon  will  Abyssinian  or 
Ethiopic,  but  the  comprehensive  philosophic  term  would  be  Indo- 
African. 

A  fifth  race  is  represented  by  tho  Semitio  Africans,  who  are  to  bo 
found  principally  among  the  Mahilists  to-day  at  Dnrfour,  Kordofun,  and 
Dongola  ;  and  a  sixth  race  is  found  among  the  Berberines,  as  represented 
by  the  Tuaregs  and  Bodawy  of  North-woat  Africa. 

We  must  he  satisfied  for  tho  present  with  concluding  that  the 
pigmies  and  the  negroes  are  the  primitive  races  of  Africa ;  that  Ethiopia 
in  pre-hietoric  times  whs  luvaded  by  various  migrants  from  the  great 
Aryan  race  ;  that  as  they  multiplied  they  scattered  soutliwurd  and  mised 
with  the  negro  tribes,  and  produced  that  composite  race  represented  by 
the  Zulus,  EatBr«.  Bechnanas,  Matnbele-*,  Mnfitte,  Wntnta,  and  Wan- 
yamweKi.  A  later  movement  convoyed  tribes  having  peculiar  castoms, 
who  Sniting  the  intra-take  region  best  adapted  for  their  cattle,  clang  to 
tho  land  and  its  rich  posture,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  tribes  or 
natives  employed  in  tilling  tho  ground,  and  their  clannish  descendants 
are  the  ludo-African  Wahuma. 

Among  tho  most  interesting  discoveries  that  we  wero  enabled  to 
make  daring  our  late  expedition,  are  the  connection  between  the  Lake 
Albert  Edward  and  Lake  Albert,  tho  famous  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  extension  of  Lake  Victoria  to  tho  south-west.  Lake  Albert, 
discovered  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  t8C4,  oalled  Muta  Nzig6  by  tho 
natives  around  it,  begins  in  N.  lat.  1°  10'  or  thereabouts.  Near  its  head 
there  enters  a  powerful  liver  a  hundred  yards  wide,  nine  feet  deep  and  a 
cuTTGut  of  three  knots  an  hour.  It  is  called  the  Semliki,  and  on 
following  that  deep  sunken  trough,  ivbich  is  a  prolongation  of  that 
occupied  by  the  Albert  Lake,  we  find,  after  following  a  ninding  course 
of  150  mites,  that  it  issues  fVom  another  Muta  Nsig^  Lake,  now  called 
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Albert  Edward,  ttiliialvd  at  an  gJtituile  of  about  000  foot  alwvc  lake 
Albert,  or  3307  foot  ubore  lh<;  aen.  At  n  dUtanoe  frcim  the  right  bauk 
of  the  Semliki  rivor,  of  from  5  to  1&  milsB,  there  risea  a  lofty  ran^  of 
suowy  moiintaiDS.  As  tlio  stiow^line  on  the  ei|uati)r  is  founil  at  ID.SGO 
feet  above  the  eca,  and  as  the  height  of  guow  TiHilile  above  that  was 
betweeu  3000  and  4000  feet,  the  altitude  of  the  highest  peak  of  Kuweiuiori, 
as  the  Wahuma  call  it,  must  bo  botwoon  18,000  and  U',000  feet. 

Ill  the  chapter  gn  geology,  which  I  find  in  your  last  edition  of 
*  Hiuts  to  Travellers.'  I  find  a  veiy  peculiar  eentonce,  which  reads, 
"  Few,  if  any,  geologists  now  believe  that  mountains  were  simply  thruat 
up  from  below."  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  sorrj'  for  the  geologists, 
for  who  that  sees  a  pile  of  earth  above  a  fox's  hole  will  doubt  that  tho 
material  came  from  the  hole  ?  In  the  case  of  that  trough,  230  miles  long; 
and  30  miles  wide,  3000  feet  deep,  occupied  by  the  two  lakes  Albert 
Edward  and  Albert,  and  the  Semliki  Valley  iu  the  midst  of  what  was 
onco  an  elevated  plateau  5000  to  COCO  feet  above  the  Hea,  and  seeing  that 
euornioiu  range  upheaved  above  the  plateau,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
material  came  Irotu.  that  trough '.'  The  rocks  of  Buwenzori  are  igueuus, 
its  serrated  summitg  and  their  semicircular  formatiou  indicate  the 
existenw  at  one  time  of  craters,  and  since  the  upheaval  the  sides  have 
been  grooved  by  glaciers,  scoured  by  torrential  rainfalls,  and  channelled 
into  deep  ravines  by  the  threescore  of  etreams  and  their  afDiieuts  formed 
by  the  melted  snows,  and  the  debris  has  been  spread  over  the  Semliki 
valley  and  into  the  beds  of  the  two  lakes. 

1  huinbly  crave  your  pardon  if  I  say  anything  extraordinary,  but  my 
exceeding  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  Semliki  Valley  leads  me  to 
suggest  what  I  am  about  to  say,  in  order  tliat  soue  gifted  persoD 
connected  with  geology  may  turn  his  earnest  attention  to  this 
thenit:,  and  throw  more  light  upon  it.  Thoroughly  believing  as  I  do 
that  the  abyss  now  occupied  by  the  two  lakes  and  Semliki  Valley  was 
formed  by  a  sudden  subsidence  which  compressed  the  vapours  and  gases 
beneath  to  be  vented  by  the  craters  of  Kuwenswri,  I  have  l»een  specu- 
lating OS  to  what  aspect  the  awful  chasm  bore  after  tho  volcanoes  had 
btlched  their  conlenia  and  formed  the  snowy  range.  Lot  us  suppose 
that  we  are  fur  back  in  the  pre-hiatoric  period  and  looking  down  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  disrupted  plateau,  into  tho  profound  abyss  just 
formed.  Buwenzori  is  active,  tall  columns  of  smoke  and  fire  spring  up 
from  tho  vents,  rivers  of  lava  poor  down  the  sides,  fragments  of  rock 
are  hurled  far  up,  and  fall  crashing  on  the  slopes,  thundering  down  to 
the  bottom,  until  nearly  midway  between  the  lakes  aie  formed  dykes  of 
congealed  lava  and  arrested  rook ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  Ruwenzorl 
has  ceased  to  be  disturbed,  and  rises  iu  a  series  of  oones,  formed  of  igneous 
rock  and  debris.  The  snowe  gather  over  what  was  lately  molten  r»x!k, 
cinders,  and  huge  fragments  thrown  np.  The  temjierature  in  (he  bottom 
of  the  abyss  is  torrid,  above  the  snow-line  it  is  below  zero  j  but  tho  heated 
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vapours  from  below,  nud  llie  hot  eqiintorial  sun  ofioct  a,  coustant  dosoeudiiig 
tnovemcut  of  tho  snovr  above,  and  ruinous  avalanohes  roll  down  crashing, 
and  formidable  glaciers  drive  irrpsistibly  downward,  each  bearing  tlieir 
mnssea  of  earth,  to  restore  the  material  whence  it  came ;  and  the  tropic 
rains  begin  to  score  and  groove,  and  cliannel  and  wash  away  tho  loose 
■oil  aud  fragments,  some  into  the  Albert  {Jdwanl,  «ud  Hume  into  tho 
Albert,  and  some  into  the  valley,  until  at  last  they  havp  arrived  at  tho 
euramit  of  tholr  libatruotioiis,  at  their  respective  norlhem  extremities,  and 
vi'hon  they  arc  briuiftilthoy  run  over — the  Albert  northward,  through  the 
lowtr  level  of  the  nplauds  north  of  Tuugnru,  the  Albert  Edward  over 
the  obstructive  dykes  in  the  Semliki  Valley — imd  when  that  period, has 
arrived  let  ns  try  miA  discover  what  means  we  have  at  present  for 
measuring  the  lapse  of  time.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  Frunoh  miKsiouaries 
Mettled  en  Lak'j  Victoria,  and  since  then  tliey  have  found  that  the  lake 
has  subsided  tltree  feet,  which  would  be  equal  tu  two  inches  and  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch  per  annum.  If  tho  upland  at  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Albert  had  then  an  average  altitude  of  2000  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  Inke,  it  has  required  8661}  years  for  Lake 
Albert  to  reach  it«  present  stage,  that  is  if  the  White  Nile,  escaping 
from  the  north  end,  has  worn  away  its  reefs  and  dykes  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  Victoria  Nile  has  worn  the  Up  of  its  rocky  obstructions 
at  the  Ripon  Falls. 

We  have  a  second  moans  of  guessing  within  a  certain  number  of 
oenturiea.  the  age  of  the  elapsed  period,  in  that  recent  increase  in  tho 
eKlent  of  the  Semliki  Valley  at  tite  head  of  Lake  Albert,  and  the  exposure 
of  the  terrace  at  the  south-west  end,  which  rises  gradually  from  tho  edge 
of  the  lake  to  the  base  of  the  plateau  wall  that  suddenly  rises  2500  feet 
behind  it.  From  tlie  south  end  of  the  lake  to  the  edge  of  the  dense 
tmpioal  forest,  there  are  about  30  miles  in  a  straight  line ;  the  rise  of  the 
land  is  at  the  rato  of  two  feet  in  a  mile.  For  20  miles  of  the  distance 
tho  old  bed  of  tho  lake  is  covered  witli  poor  innutritious  grass ;  for  the 
rumnining  10  mites  it  is  covered  with  scrubby  aoaoias  which  gradually 
l>ocomo  a  thin  forest,  mix<:d  with  enphorbia  and  tamarinds  which  are 
hardy  trees.  The  forest  gradually  becomes  thicker  and  more  umbrageous, 
and  here  aud  there  is  a  borassus  palm.  To  expose  that  30  miles  of  lake- 
bed,  I  estimate  that  it  required  botwoon  260  and  300  years,  and  that 
length  of  time  to  enable  the  tropic  raios  to  scour  the  salts  andaorid 
properties  from  tlie  earth  iu  a  sufiloieut  quantity  to  enable  those  palms 
and  tamarinds  to  grow.  On  prooeediug  southward  from  the  southern 
edge  of  the  lake  we  first  see  soft  aIlQ^  jal  mud  deposited  by  the  Semliki, 
thr:n  ttsnlineenrth  uncovered,  then  scant  feeble  grass,  which  as  wepnxieed 
becomes  richer  and  taller.  At  20  miles  we  see  a  few  acacia  scrubs  dot- 
ting the  plain  ovory  400  yards  or  bo — then  very  thin  straggling  groups, 
which  in  a  day's  march  yon  see  doejieued  tnto  a  shady  forest.  At  $0  miles 
you  enter  under  the  imjiervious  umbrage  of  a  tropic  forest,  which  grows 
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darker  sad  taller,  aiul  presently  impenetrable,  ami  for  SO  miles  you  uro 
amoflg  the  niarvola  of  vegetable  life,  then  yoa  emerge  atuong  tlic  acaciua 
agUQ,  and  12  milee  from  Lake  Albert  Edward  they  dieappeor  altogethor, 
ftnd  you  eev  nouglit  but  grass.  detronBing  in  height,  losing  eucoulcnoy, 
feeble  aud  soaut,  until  you  are  on  tlie  saline  nrnd  of  the  shore  of  the  Upper 
Lake.  I  liupe  now  lliat  jou  [lorceivo  that  I  am  only  snggoBtiiig ;  I  by  no 
mwiiiB  aBsert.  anything  except  what  we  saw  and  know  from  obaervation. 
If  tlie  south  tnd  of  Lake  Albert  is  l"  10'  N.  lat.  now,  in  IBC'l— wben  Sit 
Samuel  Baker  discovered  it — tho  south  end  was  in  N.  lat.  1"  "'.  In  the 
natal  ytar  of  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  at  N.  lal. 
1°  i'  80".  Five  years  after  Gliarlee  the  First  began  to  reign,  tie  soutU 
end  was  in  N.  lat,  0"  40'.  During  the  siege  of  Troy,  tJie  two  lakes 
wero  one,  and  the  Bonth  end  of  the  great  lake  was  iu  1°  10'  S.  lat. ;  and 
if  these  two  lukee  Arenr  away  tlioir  obstructions  as  they  have  boen  doing, 
in  the  year  2150  there  will  be  no  Lake  Alliert  Edward,  and  in  tho  year 
2540  the  Lake  Albert  will  have  vanished,  and  the  Semliki  Valley  will 
have  extended  its  length  to  2^  N.  lat.,  and  the  Semliki  river  will  bavo 
united  the  Victoria  Nile  to  form  the  Bnhr  el  Abiad,  or  While  Xile. 

Do  you  know  that  I  hesitated  to  mention  the  discovery  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Sloon  as  much  as  yon  would  to  confess  to  having  seen  the 
famous  sea  serpent?  I  was  quite  prepared  to  bear  some  one  ready  to 
heap  ridicule  on  the  statement ;  hut  I  have  since  been  able  to  fortify  tho 
assertion  by  inspecting  the  maps  of  the  ancients — Greeks  and  Arabs. 
That  Ibey  wore  not  explored  long  ago  is  due  solely  to  the  vagaries  ot 
individual  cartographers.  Why,  as  long  ago  as  Homer,  the  Mountaina 
of  the  lUoou,  and  the  fonutaius  of  the  Kite,  and  tho  pigmies,  had  been 
heard  of  and  located  with  excellent  judgment ;  but£t«katfous,  UippnrchuSt 
Ptolemy,  Idrisi,  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  cartographers,  shifted 
these  interesting  features  of  African  geography  wbitbi.'r  thoy  li'tod. 
From  10°  north  of  the  equator  they  shifted  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
to  20°  south,  and  tlien  10"  nearer  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Line,  and 
then  with  u  flying  leap  to  10^  north  of  it.  They  caused  the  old  con- 
tinent to  ossnme  an  exceedingly  dissipated  appearance  in  the  cdzteenth 
century,  and  in  tho  seventeenth  tbcy  gave  it  a  penitent  shore-line ; 
but  the  crime  of  crimes  was  perpetrated  in  tho  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  D'Anvillo,  a  Frenchman,  and  other  cartographers,  conspired  to 
rob  Central  Africa  of  tho  three  lakes  which  bad  played  such  a  part 
on  past  maps,  and  to  draw  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  as  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  You  need  not  wonder 
that  dtiring  the  last  forty  years  you  have  hoard  travellers  indulging 
ia  intemperate  language  whenever  tho  Mountains  of  the  Moon  wero 
mentioned. 

Listen  to  this  beautiful  legend  which  I  obtained  while  I  was  at 
Cairo,  among  many  others.  It  is  taken  from  a  book  with  the  tAking 
title  of '  The  Explorer's  Desire " : — 
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"Thero  is  &  differenee  of  opinion  u  to  Uio  deriratton  of  the  word 
*  Gnmr.'  Some  my  that  it  onght  to  be  pnnkouiioed  Kfttnar,  whicli  means 
the  BiOOD.  HoDce  Jebel  Gnmr — the  UountainB  of  the  Uixm ;  1>ut  the 
tnvsllor  Ti  T«nhi  aayv  that  it  was  called  tir  tliat  name  because  the 
eye  is  daxzlod  hj  the  great  hrightncs^  THs  mountain,  tlie  Gumr, 
«xt«nd4  eastward  aiul  westward  into  uninhabitAd  territory  on  both  sides. 
Indeed,  this  whole  chain  is  aninhabitad  oo  the  sonthem  slope.  This 
chain  has  pMtks  rising  np  into  the  air,  and  other  peaks  tower.  Some 
hftvo  said  tliat  certain  people  hare  reached  theee  monutains  and  asoended 
them  and  looked  over  to  the  otber  nde,  where  they  saw  *  sea  with 
troubled  waters  dark  as  night  (Lake  Albert  Edward,  of  oonrae),  this  sea 
beiug  travutsed  by  a  white  stream  bright  as  day,  which  enters  the 
monntains  from  the  north,  and  passes  by  the  grave  of  the  great  Henuea, 
and  Hermes  is  the  prophet  Idrbi,  or  Enodi. 

"ItissatdthatEnochtbere  built  adome.  Somesay  that  pet^IohaTo 
mMbded  the  mon&tain,  and  that  one  of  them  began  to  langh  and  clap 
his  hands,  and  throw  himself  down  on  the  further  side  <^  the  mountain. 
The  otheTB  were  afraid  of  being  seized  with  the  same  fit.  and  so  came 
back.  It  is  said  that  those  who  saw  it,  saw  bright  snowti  like  white 
silver  glist«ttiug  with  light.  AMioover  looked  at  them  became  attracted, 
and  stuck  to  them  until  they  died,  and  this  science  is  celled  '  Human 
Magnetism.' 

"  Adum  beijueath  the  Kile  unto  Seth,  his  eon,  and  it  remained  in  tlie 
posaoHion  of  these  children  of  prophecy  and  of  religion,  and  tliuy  came 
down  to  Egypt  (or  Cairo)  and  it  was  then  called  Lol,  so  they  came  and 
dwelt  npou  the  mountains.  After  them  came  a  son  called  Kinaan,  then 
his  son  Uahalael,  and  then  hia  eon  Yaoud,  and  then  hie  son  Kama,  and 
his  eon  IlenueB,  that  is,  Idrisi  or  Enoch  the  prophet.  Idrisi  it  was  who 
redaoed  the  land  to  law  and  order.  He  then  went  to  the  land  of 
Abyssinia  and  Nubia  and  gathered  the  people  together,  and  extended 
the  distance  of  the  flow  of  the  Nile,  or  roduoed  it  according  to  the 
swiftness  or  elnggishnesa  of  the  stream.  It  is  said  that  in  the  days  of 
Am  Kaam,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Idrisi  ttas  taken  ap  to  heaven, 
sad  he  prophesiod  the  coming  of  the  flood,  so  he  remained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  equator,  and  there  built  a  palace  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Gnmr.  He  built  it  of  copper,  and  made  eighty-five  statues  of  copjior, 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  flawing  out  through  the  mouths  of  these  statues, 
and  then  flowing  into  a  great  lake,  and  thence  to  Egypt. 

"  Idyar  el  VVwli  says  the  length  of  the  Nile  ia  two  mouths'  joamoy 
thicmgh  Moslem  territory,  and  four  months'  journey  in  uninhabited 
eonntry ;  that  its  sooroe  is  from  Mount  Qumr  beyond  the  equator,  and 
tbat^t  flows  to  the  light  coming  out  of  the  River  uf  Darkness,  and  flows 
by  the  base  of  Mount  Gumr." 

There  is  no  need  for  mo  to  t^llyou  that  Jebel  Gumr  is  Kawcuzori,  the 
■*  Cloud  King  " ;  that  the  Sea  of  Darkness  is  the  Albert  Edward  Nyaasa, 
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and  that  the  River  of  Darkness  is  licnotforlli  tol>e  knonuas  tbe  Scmlilci, 
which  empties  into  Lake  Athett,  nt^'l  that  from  tlie  latter  lake  imura 
the  White  Nile,  which  near  Kliartuum  joios  the  Blue  Nile. 

Another  omotion  is  that  inspired  by  Iho  thought  that  in  nno  of  tho 
darkest  corners  of  tho  earth,  ahroadcd  by  perpetual  mist,  brooding  nt)d«r  . 
the  otonat  storm-cloude,  sun'onndcd  by  ilaikucee  and  mystery,  there  has 
been  bidden  to  this  day  a  giant  among  mountsius,  the  niQlling  snow  of 
whoBt;  tops  hns  been  for  some  fifty  centuries  most  vital  to  tho  peoples  of 
Egypt.  Imagine  to  what  a  god  the  reverently-inclined  primal  nations 
wonld  have  exalted  this  mountain,  which  from  such  a  far-away  regi'in 
BB  thiit  contributed  so  oopiously  to  their  beneficent  and  sacr«d  Nile! 
And  this  thought  of  the  beneficent  Nile  brings  on  another.  In  faney 
we  look  down  along  that  crooked  silver  vein  to  where  it  iliepoite  and 
spreads  out  to  infiiso  new  life  to  Egypt,  near  the  Pyramids,  aume  4000 
miles  away,  where  we  behold  populotia  Bwarms  of  men — Arabs,  Copta, 
Fellahs,  Negroes,  Turks,  Greeks,  Italtaus,  Frenchnieu,  English,  Oermans, 
and  AmerioajiB — bustling,  justling,  or  lounging,  and  we  feel  a  pardonable 
pride  in  being  able  to  inform  them  for  tlie  first  time  that  much  of  tho 
Sweetwater  they  diink,  and  whose  virtnos  they  so  often  exalt,  issues 
from  the  duep  and  extensive  Hnow-bt-ds  of  Ruwenzori  or  Kuwtnjura — 
"  the  Cloud  King." 

We  have  travelled  along  the  north,  the  north-west,  and  ctwtArn 
coasts  of  Lake  Albert  Edward.  We  have  had  ahunilant  opportunitiiM  of 
bearing  about  tho  sotith  and  western  sides.  The  south  side  of  tho 
ll^,  much  of  which  we  have  viewed  from  commanding  heights  suoh 
aa  Eiteti-,  is  of  tbe  same  character  as  the  flat  plains  of  Usongora, 
and  extends  between  20  and  30  miles  (o  tho  base  of  tho  uplands  of 
Mjwroro  and  Usongora.  Kakuri's  canoe-men  have  been  frequent 
voyagers  to  the  various  ports  belonging  to  Ruanda  and  to  tho 
western  oonntries,  and  all  around  tho  lake,  and  they  inform  nio  tJiat  the 
shores  are  very  flat,  mora  extensive  to  the  south  ihan  even  to  the  north, 
and  more  to  tbe  west  than  to  ihe  eaat.  No  rivers  of  any  great  import- 
ance feed  tbe  Albert  Edward  Lake,  though  tbor«  are  geverul  whtoli  are 
&om  30-60  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  The  largest  is  said  to  be  the 
Mpanga  and  the  Nsongi.  This  being  i-o.  the  most  important  river  from 
tbe  south  cannot  have  a  tvinding  course  nf  more  than  CO  mites,  ho  that 
the  farthest  reach  of  the  Albcrtine  sonrcts  of  tlio  TfUle  cannot  extend 
further  than  1°  10'  8.  latitude. 

Our  first  view,  as  well  as  the  last,  of  Lake  Albert  Etlvmrd  was 
nttorly  unlike  any  view  we  ever  bad  before  of  land  or  water  of  a  new 
re^on.  For  all  other  virgin  scenes  wcro-aijpn  through  a  more  or  lets 
dear  atmosphere,  and  we  saw  tbe  various  «uects  of  sunshine,  and  wcro 
delighted  with  tho  charms  which  distance  lends.  On  this,  however,  we 
gated  through  fluffy,  slightly  waving  strata  of  vapours  of  unknown 
depth,  and  through  this  thick  opaque  veil  the  lake  appeared  like  dusty 
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qnickeilvor,  or  a  shoot  of  lastrelem  silrcr,  buumloil  by  v^ic  tthndowy 
ODtlincA  of  a  tawn^r-fooed  land.  It  wax  most  nn«atisfyitig  in  oroiy  way. 
We  Oduld  neither  defiDO  distance,  form,  nor  figure;  cfitimato  height  of 
land-oreata  above  the  wat«r,  nor  depth  of  lake ;  vrc  could  ascribe  no  Jtut 
limit  to  the  extent  of  the  expanse,  nor  ventnre  to  say  whether  it  waa  an 
inland  oocan  or  a  shallow  pond.  The  haze,  or  rather  cloud,  hung  orcr 
it  like  a  grey  pall.  We  sighed  for  rain  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
rain  fell ;  hut.  instead  of  thickened  hate,  there  oanie  a  fog  as  dark  as 
that  which  distraola  London  on  a  November  day. 

In  brief  words,  the  uortb-west  and  west  aides  of  Itnwcnxori,  blessed 
witli  almost  daily  rains  and  with  ever-fresh  ilewa,  enjoy  pcrpctunl  spring, 
and  are  robed  in  eternal  verdure ;  tlie  south  and  Hotith-wc»t  sides  have 
their  well-defined  sea^ns  of  rain  and  drought,  and  if  soon  during  the  dry 
aeaaon,  no  grouter  contrast  can  be  imagined  tfana  these  opposing  views 
of  nataro's  youth  and  nature's  depny. 

But,  alas !  alas  I  in  vain  wo  turned  our  yearning  eyes  and  longing 
looks  in  their  direction.  The  mountains  of  the  Moon  lay  ever  sluin- 
bcring  in  their  cloudy  tents,  and  the  lake  which  gave  birtli  to  the 
Albertine  Nile  remained  ever  brooding  under  the  impenetrable  itnd 
loveless  mist. 

The  question  has  been  asked  by  stolid  and  tbonghtleas  people — ^Whnt 
good  has  been  derived  from  our  late  expedition,  which  less  than  a  year 
ago  was  about  commencing  its  long  march  to  the  sea  from  Lake  Albert? 
anil  I  answer  tliut  to  humanity  the  gain  has  been  groat.  The  world  ia 
richer  by  the  knowledge  that  tliere  are  in,ni>0  million  more  trees  in  it 
than  we  knew  of  before  ;  that  tliere  are  cxbaustlees  quantities  of  rubber 
and  gams,  and  dye-stufls ;  that  there  ts  navigation  furnished  by  nature, 
by  which  those  interested  in  these  treasarce  can  proceed  to  collect  them  ; 
and  that  by  these  vegetable  prt.vhicts  the  millions  of  degraded  human 
beings  within  that  great  forest  will  in  process  of  time  learn  that  tJieir 
fellow  creatures  have  far  vastor  value  than  tho  value  of  their  flesh. 

As  a  Christian  nation  you  should  rejoice  that  the  few  thousands  of 
pounds  you  lent  for  this  service  rosoued  over  400  men,  women,  and 
children  from  slavery;  that  you  restored  200  people  to  their  homes  in 
Egypt  I  that  you  restored  the  late  Qovemor,  stagnating  among  tho 
impoBsibitities,  to  active  service  for  a  friendly  nation;  and  a  gallant 
captain  and  explorer  to  his  connttymen  of  Italy,  and  a  mercbnut  Greek 
to  his  family ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  yoii  begrudge  yonr  bounty  as 
little  as  we  our  service.  ThinMy,  as  geographers,  j-oh  mnst  be  gratified 
with  the  wide  extonsion  of  getigraphicnl  knowledge  gaineil.  Tho 
Aruwimi  river  is  known  aim'--'  throughout  its  entire  length;  you  know 
the  extent  of  that  toimenso  forest ;  you  know  the  connecting  link  of 
water  between  the  two  lakes  along  tho  course  of  the  Albertine  Nile;  tho 
elassio  river  the  source  of  which  Alexander.  Cambyses,  Ctesar.  and  Nero 
desired  to  know,  you  now  know  to  its  very  fonntain  head ;  thofio  lofty 
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UouDtaias  of  the  Moon,  whioh  liave  been  so  auxioosly  sought  for  ainoa 
Homer's  time,  have  now  been  sorveyed  and  located.  The  most  gloriooB 
poTtions  of  Inner  Africa  have  been  traversed  and  described  for  the  first 
time;  and  we  know  that  there  is  soaroely  aa  acre  throaghont  the 
area  but  is  a  decided  gain  to  onr  earth;  and  I  assert  that  every  mile  of 
new  lands  traversed  by  ns  will  serve  in  the  coming  time  to  expand 
British  commerce,  and  stimnlate  civilised  industry.  And,  finally,  we 
have  extended  British  possessions  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  having  acquired  many  a  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
for  the  assistanoe,  hy  foroe  of  arms  and  other  oonsiderations,  against 
their  enemies  the  Warasura. 

Our  promise  had  been,  on  setting  out  on  this  expedition,  to  do  as 
little  harm  and  as  maoh  good  as  possible.  We,  therefore,  submit  these 
bare  outlines  of  our  service,  hoping  that  they  will  be  acceptable  to  yon. 


The  meeting  at  which  the  foregoing  paper  was  read  wu  convened  also  with  the 
intention  o(  welcoming  Mr.  H.  H.  Stanley  on  his  Tetnm  to  England,  after  hia 
■ncceufiil  expedition  across  Africa  foi  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha.  The  Fellows  of 
the  Society  uid  their  ftiends  and  gnests  invited  by  the  Council  assembled  to  the 
number  of  6200;  and  the  meeting  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  Rojral 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Date  of  Edinbargh,  and  many 
other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family,  besides  nnmerous  distingtiisbed  repttsentativBt 
of  Science,  Art,  Literatare,  FoUtios,  Law,  and  Commerce,  and  Presidents  or 
Delegates  of  Provincial  and  F«eign  Oeograpbical  Societies.  A  brge  map,  60  feet 
from  east  to  weat  and  SO  feet  from  north  to  south,  showing  the  route  of  the 
expedition  from  sea  to  sea  and  the  broader  physical  features  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
with  the  names  of  the  chief  features  visible  from  all  points  of  the  hall,  was  displayed 
behind  the  platform,  and  6000  copies  of  a  folding  hand-map,  printed  on  thin  card- 
board, were  distributed  among  the  audience. 

The  chiur  was  taken  by  the  PsKsmKUT,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  MouKTsrciBT  E. 
Qbakt  Dcfp,  o.cs.i.,  who  in  opening  the  proceedings  spoke  as  follows  :— 

Toor  Royal  Highnesses,  LBdie«,'and  Centlemen, — Those  who  have  welcomed  or 
will  still  welcome  Hr.  Stanley  have,  or  will  have,  regard  chiefly  to  the  philanthropic, 
to  the  commercial,  or  to  the  political  possibilities  of  the  futnre.  I  suppose  that  most 
of  ua  as  individuals  are  interested  in  one  or  other  or  all  of  these  matters  ;  but  the 
Geographical  Society,  as  a  society,  is  interested  only  in  the  extension  of  man's 
knowledge  of  his  environment.  It  is  because  Hr.  Stanley  has  done  so  mnch  to 
extend  that  knowledge  that  we  have  convened  this  enormous  gathering,  far  the 
Urgest  which  has  ever  come  tt^^her  under  our  ansfaces.  Of  Hr.  Stanley's  recent 
travels  I  will  say  nothing.  He  is  here  to  tell  you  abont  them  himself.  I  should 
like,  however,  in  a  single  sentence,  to  record  the  principal  things  which  Mr.  Stanley 
did  for  geographical  science  before  he  entered  upon  his  recent  expedition.  In  the 
first  place,  along  with  Livingstone — a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  without  honour 
— he  explored  the  northern  portion  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  settled  the  question, 
then  much  debated  amongst  geogmphers,  whether  the  Nile  did  or  did  not  take  its 
rise  in  those  ample  waters.  That  question  he  settled  in  the  negative.  Then,  upon 
his  second  expedition,  he  traced  down  the  Shimeyu  river,  which  flows  from  the 
south  about  300  miles  into  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  is  sccordicgly  one  of  the 
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DhimAto  loarcci  of  the  Kilr.  Tbirdly,  ho  circumnavigated  tbo  VkUiria  Njsan, 
which  it  odIj  a  virjr  little  smalkr  tbau  I^ke  Superior,  the  hugrat  ol  llie  frMh-walCT 
MM  of  the  wofld.  Foarlhly,  lie  ditcoveied  a  nrw  iako,  which  he  ha«  nov 
natiiccl  in  honour  of  fijs  Kojnl  nighiic«)i,  on  wbuM  prtaenco  wc  conjntnUU 
ouncWa  to-night.  Nest  he  circumnavigated  Luke  Taoptnyika,  nud  Fiaiiimod  lU 
then  dry  outlet  tho  Luknga,  diMOvered  a  few  munlh*  proTiaiialy  by  l.iEUtcsaDt 
CaniiTnin,  ani!  Bi^Rcloudj  oonotudcd  that  it  would  aeain,  as  tliorlly  a[l«iwnril>  h*^ 
[wiK'd,  dt»Gli&r^'o  iiD  waters  Into  tbe  Lualahe.  I'ben  he  tmceil  the  Lualitba  ilMlf, 
auil  lettlcd  the  qncition  which  foswurd  the  mind  of  LivingKl<ine  to  much  in  hia 
lutytMira:  what  tbe  Lualafaa  really  nas— whether  It  was  the.Nile  or  ibo  Congo. 
Mr.  Stanley  proved,  by  folluwinB  it  down  to  tbe  Atlantic,  through  an  Odyaaej  of 
wandaring  and  an  Iliad  of  combat,  that  it  waa  tbo  Gmgo ;  and  by  that  inrana 
lie  tbraw  open  to  the  eutefprise  of  clvUiaed  inau  a  territory  fully  aa  largv  as  thai  of 
Britixh  India.  Thwo  are  mighty  Acliiovcmenta,  and  it  tDtut  bo  rnnembrred  that  in 
■11  of  Ihem,  as  In  this  lut  journey,  which  hns  been  equally  fruitfnl  of  geographical 
diacoTery,  Mr.  Stanley  waa  hia  own  turreyor,  hia  owu  aBtroiioiuical  oheerr^r,  and 
Iho  recorder  of  bis  own  BClion*.  You  will  then  not  think  it  nurpriiinji,  and  I  am 
certain  that  I  ihall  have  the  full  aupport  and  '*yui;ialhy  uf  ercry  peraon  hcra 
prannt  when,  in  the  namn  of  the  Itoyal  Ooc^papbical  Society,  and  by  it«  autliorJIy, 
I  give  it«  warmeat  thanks  to. Mr.  Stanley  for  what  he  and  hia  companionR  ha^o 
done  for  scogmphical  nciMice.  W«  thank  him  and  we  thank  tbem  all,  while  <.>r 
black,  living  or  <)ead.  That  gUtoA  man,  too  early  loit  to  geoKraphicn)  urirjior,  to 
lellera,  and  to  the  Stale,  the  last  Lunl  Strangford,  aaid  of  Mr,  QiOord  Palgrave, 
when  [he  latt«r  returned  (torn  Arabia  and  rooountdd  hia  joumoyi  to  oi,  thot  there 
bad  b«cn  nothing  like  it  since  Ilorodotns  recited  at  Qtym^iiA.  I  do  not  know  whether 
UcnxIotiiK  over  n-aliy  recited  at  Olyuipia,  Of  Ibia  I  aw  certain.  bowoTcr,  tliat  if  he 
did  to,  he  did  not  addrrae  an  audience  cither  to  numcrouaoraodlitingiriabod  an  that 
which  i*  hrrc  auMmblDd  ;  and  in  uU  that  mighty  audience  tliere  is  ucit  one  aini;le 
hun<au  b«iiig  wbo  ia  not  delighted  to  ace  and  impatient  to  hear  the  illuiittiout 
GSploiu  whom  I  now  iuTile  to  address  ygu. 

On  the  conclnaion  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Addres*." 

H.B.H.  TriB  PniNCK  op  Wales  said :— Indies  and  OenUonicu,— By  tho 
penniaaion  of  our  President,  a  lank  has  licea  (Kinfidod  to  me,  which  is  both  an  eatiy 
aDd  a  difficult  one.  It  is  an  easy  one,  inasmDch  I  shall  bavo  the  pleasure  to  propow 
lo  yon  a  hearty  vote  of  thanka  to  Mr.  Stanley  for  tbe  intomling  address  he  baa 
givra  as.  btit  I  feci  it  should  have  been  placed  in  worthier  hands  to  propoM  tbia  Tot« 
of  thanks.  We  have,  I  know,  all  lislcnod  with  piorouudationiion  and  intertat  to  the 
addrOM  which  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  marvolloas  lo  me  that  iu  the 
abort  space  of  time  which  bo  had,  ho  was  able  to  give  ui  so  much  vulunbte  and 
tnlereating  ioformatloB.  His  name  must  ever  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  onr 
great  travellpni,  and  1  may  say  philnnlhropislii,  and  one  whom  I  feel  sure  the  Royal 
Geogrupliical  Society  will  ever  bo  proud  of.  I  would  further  remind  you  that  fiflt-cn 
years  tgo^  under  thu  auspicrs  of  the  Nno  I'ork  Herald,  Mr.  Stanley  went  ont  to 
look  for  the  great  trnvcller,  Livingstone,  and  sucocedcd  in  finding  him.  Since  tkeo 
be  discoTotcd  the  Congo,  which  has  become  now  a  groat  Krco  Slate ;  and  last, 
not  least,  be  was  sent  by  some  philanthropic  gentlemen  [o  try  and  Bnd,  and  to 
rrloase  the  last  of  tbo  ever-to-be-regretted  Gordon's  lieutenanla — Emin  I'aahii,  in 
which  he  aiiccoedcd.  We  have  hrard  lo-night,  and  I  have  lind  also  oppoituiiilies  of 
healing  ftooi  him  on  other  occoBiosB,  the  terrible  diOicultiea  he  had  lo  ucdcrgo  in 
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mcbiog  )ili  liut  object.  H»  has  (old  you  of  thp  great  Miuatorkl  and  ftlmmt  im- 
penetrable forest,  621  miles  io  length  ;  lt«  lins  told  ynn  al»o  nf  that  wonderful  race, 
the  Fifcmice,  who  haTe  czUted,  lie  »jw,  for  fifty  wnturiea,  anij  who  1  think  wore 
|«rlui[)a  more  inatrumeota!  in  Icngtbrniug  his  journeys  than  any  otlier  came.  He 
haa  alao  told  yoD — a  mat t*r  of  groat  in  teres! — of  the  act aal  position  of  the  Motinlaina 
of  ill*  Moan,  which  have  be«a  d«acribeil  to  u»  by  tlit>  ancivnla  as  iikccd  in  various 
position*.  I  do  not  profess  in  any  way  to  clBiin  the  prood  right  of  addressing  you 
ai  a  geographer,  but  at  tlic  aaniG  time,  it  atTords  mc  stneete  satisrnclimi  that  Ihn 
task,  however  shortly  and  imperfectly  I  have  carried  it  out,  has  been  im|>o*"!  upon 
ine,  to  a«k  yon  tnoat  cordially  not  only  to  vote  a  hearty  and  nnactmoiiH  eipnasioQ 
of  tliauta  and  patitnde  for  the  admirable  and  tnturcsling  address  which  wn  have 
beard  to-night,  but  aluo  to  ejt«ud  to  Mr,  Slactey  a  hearty  welcome  on  Ids  retora 
aficc  his  long  and  arduous  jonmey,  and  to  lieg  that  that  extension  raay  alto  be 
givan  u.<  ihoso  brave  and  distiaguislied  gentlemen  whom  1  sco  here  to-oight,  who 
accompanied  htm  on  bis  journey- 

U.H-H.  The  Ditsb  or  Eudcbcroii  aaid  :— Ladiea  and  Gentlemen,— I  am  gure  if 
the  Pfinc«of  Wales  found  himself  inanydiffioulty  with  regard  to  proposing  the  vole 
of  thanks  which  I  have  now  the  pleejure  to  second,  I  feel  myself  in  a  siili  greater 
difficulty  iu  having  to  follow  the  speech  which  he  has  made,  for  be  faae  touched  upoo 
every  nubject  which  the  inlereeting  address  of  Mr.  Stanley  contained,  and  I  feet 
myaeir,  therefore,  in  great  difficnlty  in  raying  anything  further,  excepting  that  on 
the  occasion  when  we  first  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  bim  at  Ht.  Jamn'v  Hall, 
he  gave  us  a  dosetiption  of  his  work  in  conneotion  with  the  Relief  Oommittec  that 
tent  him  out,  and  here  he  has  given  us  more  directly  information  In  conitectioD 
with  the  Society  which  has  met  hero  this  evening.  The  description  of  the  fonut 
through  which  he  travelled,  I  am  sure  was  one  which  was  very  impressive,  lla 
climate  and  light  seem  to  have  been  such  that  ooe  would  prefer  the  Loadm 
fog  which  he  alluded  to.  But  the  great  value  of  the  informntton  which  we 
have  before  ua  this  evening  Is  the  compielJOQ  of  the  map  across  the  whole  of  the 
continent,  which  map  has  been  so  much  distorted  in  previous  times.  I  fi/ar  I  have 
DO  other  words  to  add  in  seconding  this  vote  of  thanks,  excepting  ray  own  most 
cordial  welcome  to  him  and  his  cotlDagueson  their  return  from  their  ardootujounwy. 
Ilia  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  amid  great  applause. 

The  Pbmidest.  rising  again,  said:— la  the  year  1873  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  assigned  its  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Stanley.  By  doing  that  it  exhausted  all  its 
ordinary  power*  of  honorific  distinction ;  but  the  Council  of  the  Society  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  done  ao  very  much  more  since  that  time  than  he 
did  before  it,  that  it  waa  their  duty  to  aaaigo  to  h'"'  antither  medal  for  his  later 
work.  Mr.  Stanley  would  not  wish,  and  the  Society  would  not  wish,  that  that 
honour  should  appertaiu  only  to  him.  They  have  accordingly  awarded  medals  to 
all  his  gallant  companions.  Mr.  Stanley's  medal,  specially  designed  for  the  purpoee^ 
has  been  made  of  British  gold,  which  has  been  given  for  the  expreas  purpose  by 
Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan,  who  desires  thereby  to  show  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Stanley's 
achievements.  For  his  comi«nions,  medals  of  the  same  design  have  been  struck  ia 
bronxe.  The  Society  will  also  tike  to  know  that  the  Council  baa  thought  It  right 
to  assign  marks  of  honour  to  all  the  ZaoEibatis  aud  other  natives  who  have 
accompanied  Mr.  Stanley  across  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  distinction  to  bo 
assigned  to  them  will  take  the  form  of  a  sttvcr  star  with  a  auilable  inscription.  I 
have  now  to  request  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  so  pwd  as  to  present  the  medals  to 
Mr.  Stanley  and  his  companions. 

H.lt.H.  The  Prikcx  or  Walbb  then   pteeented  the  medals  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
Lieut.  Stairs,  Dr.  Parke,  Captain  Nelson,  Mr.  Jephson,  and  Mr.  Doony, 
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Hr,  Stasi.ev  rctpr^ndeil  for  binuelf  nnd  bisi  compknionx  u  follovs: — Vt. 
Plwident,  Yoiir  Royal  ni^hnesses, — It  has  been  «aid  thttl  no  j:rt'»l  work  WW  ever 
that  through  hate,  aud  neilliet  wax  it  done  for  bire,  but  it  bus  brcn  done  tbrough 
love,  anil  ywi  will  Iiiitr  to  ncoej>t  vrlint  1  hnTo  donu  u  having  bi-Hu  duue  solely 
through  love  of  the  work  I  was  appolulsd  lo  iwrrorra.  It  wm  it  foriuir  President  of 
thia  Hociety  who  Milt  Dr.  Livbg^tone  on  his  lut  fatal  ioiirney.  I  spent  four  months 
nndifour  days  witli  him,  when  I  had  the  ploii§iir«  vf  lieariiij;  a  good  mitDy  tilings 
nbout  tliin  Society  for  Iho  first  time  in  my  life.  Among  many  othnr  thingi  of  which 
1  havo  •  keoD  recolloction  are  the  gorgL'ons  catcrtAiomenta  sonieliincs  givfa  by  Ihe 
Royal  Geographical  Society  to  its  explorerf,  hut  he  did  not  nay  very  much  about 
the  medals.  T  havo  sdcii  the  medals  since  I  have  returned,  and  to-dny  I  hare  got 
iha  grandest,  the  noblest,  the  biggest  of  all,  and  it  lias  been  presented  by  n.R.H. 
(lie  Prinou  of  Wnlc^  to  me,  whiali  leiidji  addiliuiiat  houour  lo  it.  The  presvni^o  of 
those  who  have  gntherod  here  to  welcome  nic  after  my  !a«t  joiimey  also  enhances 
th«  value  of  the  gift.  Thin  grand  galaxy  of  branty  and  lalvat  will  vividly  iniprms 
the  occacion  on  my  memory,  t  beg  to  cxprru  to  you  my  but  thank*,  and  IF  my 
«ompaniODS  will  permit  me,  to  thank  you  In  their  name  also. 

In  ooDclusioQ,  the  FBKilt>E!iT  said: — I  am  sure  it  would  be  tlio  liestre  of  all 
pmMnt  that  I  should  eiprcis  your  tliauks  to  their  Boyal  Higbuesses  the  Vice-Patron 
and  Honorary  President  for  having  attended  and  taken  part  in  the  proceedings.  Tba 
meeting  la  now  adji>i trued. 


Accent  to  the  tammU  of  Kilima'iijaro. 
By  Dr.  Hjlns  Heieii. 

,<fiead  at  the  Evening  Meeting.  April  Hth,  ISOO.) 
Map,  p.  372 

Am  onigrapliioal  map  of  Afrion  Bhciw«  at  the  first  );lance  that  the  I>aclc- 
bons  of  thiit  ooiitinent  lioa  in  tho  east,  facing  tlio  Indian  Ocean,  whilst  ibi 
mtUD  body,  with  ita  arterial  system  of  hwg«  rive]§,  stratehes  away  to  tli9 
westward,  fur  into  tlie  Atlantic.  The  eastern  hisblands,  beginning  at 
the  head  of  tho  Gulf  of  Suez,  first  follow  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sua  through 
}{ahia  and  Abyaiinia,  then  extend  through  Gnarya,  KaETa,  and  (ho 
regions  of  the  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro  as  far  aa  tho  watershed  hetwoon 
TanganyiWn  and  Nyassa.  whence,  trending  to  the  westward,  thpy  furm 
the  height  of  land  BUparaling  the  basin  of  the  Congo  from  that  of  tho 
ZambcKi.  Thifl  eastern  rim  of  the  dark  continent  iircsents  tlins,  as  it 
were,  a  reflected  imago  of  the  Andes  lying  on  the  western  flank  of  8(jiith 
America.  In  these  African  highlauda,  however,  very  different  from  what 
we  meet  with  in  the  Andes,  inonntaius  and  nioiititain  langcs  play  quits 
a  subordinate  jiart,  plnteatia  and  table  lands  bt-ing  the  most  prominent 
feature.  Where  hold  mou:itain  mosses  rear  their  heads  above  t)ie 
ll^neral  level,  as  in  Abyssinia  and  under  the  Equator,  thoy  point  to  tho 
activity  of  volcanio  forooe.  Elsewhere  in  Africa  rolcnnic  rocks  aro  mot 
with,  but  nowhere  on  ao  vast  a  scale  as  in  the  enst,  and  nowhere  elae 
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have  they  modified   the  STirfaoe   features  of  the  land  on  an  equally 
extensive  scale. 

VoloftDoes  all  over  Uio  world  point  to  the  existence  of  doep-reaching 
faults  in  the  earth's  onist,  through  which  thi>y  rose  iulo  being.  Tho 
linear  armngcDient  of  rolcanot-s  indicates  the  ooursc  of  anch  a  line  of 
fracture  along  the  Gurfaoe  of  the  earth.  So  also  in  AfVica.  The  great 
East  African  line  of  eruption  begins  in  the  southern  porlion  of  the  Ru4 
Sea,  and  ends  in  the  region  surrounding  Eiliina-ajaro.  It  attains  its 
grcutcKt  width  in  Abyssinia,  whence  it  gradually  contracts  Houlhwards. 
In  the  district  of  Samburti,  recently  cxploreil  by  Count  Toleki,  it 
preeenls  itself  as  a  troiigli  depressed  between  parallel  ridges  of  liilla 
which  enclose  an  extended  oliain  of  salt  lakes  uud  swamps.  It  again 
increases  iu  breadth  in  the  region  of  Kilinia-njaru  and  Meru.  Beyonil 
this  there  are  indications  of  its  extending  to  tho  Nyassa  and  the  Zambezi , 
whilst  on  the  north  it  crosses  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia  and  reaches  into 
soiitliem  Syria.  The  Ruweusori,  Ganibaragara,  Gordon  Bennett,  and 
other  mountains  to  the  west  of  tho  Victoria  Nyanza,  appear  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  secondary  paruUel  line  of  volcanic  eniption. 

,  The  origin  of  most  African  volcanoes  reaches  back  to  the  Tertiary 
age.  Only  a  few  of  them  still  exhibit  signs  of  activity  in  tho  shape  of 
solfataras ;  one  of  these  is  in  eastern  Abyssinia,  another  near  Lake  Sam- 
buru,  and  a  third  on  Lake  Niiivashn.     Eruptions  no  longer  take  place. 

In  Africa,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  woild,  the  energy  of  volcanic  forces 
appears  to  have  attained  its  maximum  in  tl\o  equatorial  regions.  Within 
these  the  peak  of  Ruwenzori  towers  up  17.400  feet  above  the  sea,  Eenia 
rises  to  a  height  of  1(),000,  and  Kibo,  tlio  highest  summit  of  Kilima- 
njaro, attains  lii.TOO.  Elliuia-njaro  is  thus  the  loftiest  mountain  within 
tho  limits  of  Africa. 

It  is  not  therefore  diffinult  of  comprehension  that  this,  the  htghortJ 
of  African  mountains,  has  afforded  a  place  to  all  the  climates  of  tha 
world  upon  its  slopes,  and  that  from  it^  tropical  base  to  its  ice-crowoed 
summit  it  offers  facilities  fw  the  existence  of  every  variety  of  plant  an<l 
animal.  Nor  neetl  we  wonder,  that  ever  since  its  existence  became 
known,  it  should  have  proved  an  object  of  much  interest  and  specula- 
tion. Since  ita  discovery  in  1848  by  Bebmann,  the  missionary, 
Kiliroa-njaro  has  been  visited  by  forty-five  Europeans,  including  ex- 
plorers, sportsmen,  Christian  missionaricB,  and  political  agents,  desirous 
of  gaining  a  foothold  within  ita  fertile  districts. 

In  the  spring  of  18B7,  I,  too,  yielded  to  tho  fascination  of  what  was 
still  a  virgin  peak,  having  previously  to  some  extent  familiarised  mywilf 
with  Africa,  by  a  visit  to  tbe  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  and  Natal. 

Starting  from  Mombaza  in  June  1887,  I  followed  Thomson's  and 
Johnston's  route  os  far  as  Tavcta  and  Marangu.  and  subsequently  re- 
turned to  the  coast  for  the  moat  part  by  Johnston's  route  along  thfl 
Fangani  river.    The  ascent  of    Kilima-njaro   I   attempted,   not   from 
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UandarVe  district  of  Moji  (Mo«hi),  aa  von  dor  Dcclccn,  Kuw,  Thomson, 
and  JohnsloD  had  dono,  but  from  Uareftlo'fl  rillagQ  in  MiLranga,  on  the 
■eafitoni  elope  of  th«  monutain.  This  roato  I  Eolccted  bocaum  from  here 
Kitima-njaro — lilie  £ttia — risM  by  Buch  gentle  alopos,  that  a  vehicle 
oould  be  driven  up  to  an  altitude  of  14^0  foet,  wore  it  not  far  the 
«xisteitce  of  a  belt  of  primeval  fontot,  of  nnmoroiu  raviora,  and  im- 
practicable  lava-fields.  Kilima-njaro  risee  ia  boantifnl  contours  from  * 
et«ppe,  having  an  average  elevation  of  about  2600  feet  above  the  sea- 
lovel.  Ita  base  from  cast  to  wcat,  measured  from  the  Lumi  river  to  the 
termination  of  its  weatern  ridges,  is  about  00  miles,  and  from  the  south- 
Am  foot-hilU  to  the  chain  of  swamps  in  the  Nyiri  plain  to  the  north  is  a 
distance  of  about  M  miles.  Its  two  culminating  cones,  tbo  Eastern 
Uawenzi  and  the  Western  Kibo,  lie  about  sii  miles  apart. 

In  three  days  wi>  reached  an  altitude  of  14,600  feet,  and  thero  found 
onrselvee  npoa  a  lofly  plateau,  lying  between  Kibo  and  Mawenzi,  some 
Amr  milss  in  vndth,  from  which  rose  five  small  coata  oompoaed  of  ashes 
«iid  l^nlli.  Hero  1  and  my  companions  camped  for  a  couple  of  days. 
We  attempted  the  ascent  of  the  sumiait  from  the  easteni  side  of  tho 
Kibo  oODc,  bat  at  an  elevation  of  IT.SSO  feet  my  further  progreas  was 
barred  by  tho  iaoe  of  the  upper  ice-cap,  rising  to  a  Iieight  of  100  feet. 
Uy  oompaiiiou,  cxhau»led  with  the  difHoulties  imposed  by  the  snows  of 
a  tropioul  winter,  had  reniuiued  behind  at  an  altitude  of  16,500  foot. 

On  my  return  to  Europi?,  I  fitted  out  a  second  and  larger  espediUon. 
Id  tbo  summer  of  1888  I  conducted  my  caravan,  cuuiiifiting  of  230  men. 
to  nBambara,  so  as  to  reach  EtUmo-ujaro  by  way  of  Pare,  intending  sub- 
sequently to  extend  my  explorations  to  the  Muta  Netge  (Albert  Edward 
NysDZft),  discovered  by  Stanley,  and  the  snow  mountains  in  its  neigh- 
Ixmrhood. 

Tho  jonmoy  through  Usnmbara  proved  asucooss.and  made  us  hopofnl 
-of  tho  future.  Wo  succeeded  for  tho  first  time  in  traversing  this  mountain 
-oonntry  in  its  entire  length,  and  in  delineating  it  correctly  upon  a  map. 

Before,  however,  wo  could  reach  Kilima-njaro,  my  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  the  revolt  which  had  brokeu  out  on  the  coast.  My  caravan 
waa  broken  up,  and  I  waa  cempelled  to  leave  the  whole  of  my  outfit 
behind  at  Semboja's  in  Masinde,  and  lo  return  to  tho  coast.  There 
my  few  followers  were  overpowered  by  the  Arab  sheikh  lliishir^,  and 
we  were  maltreatetl  and  loaded  with  chains,  until  eventually  I  was  able 
to  purchase  our  freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  I  had  lost 
everything,  and  had  oiioe  inert!  to  return  lo  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
£tting  out  a  third  expedition. 

That  quality  of  tho  human  heart  which  makes  that  appear  roost 
deairablu  to  ns,  which  eutuilK  thii  greatest  vexation  and  most  olHlnrately 
resists  our  will,  was  oncu  more  I'xt-'iuplified  in  niy  case  with  regard  to 
Kilima-njnro.  I  wan,  in  fact,  pomesaed  with  it.  But  quite  apart  from 
this  personal  fascination,  there  existed  siibetnutinl  rciisonit  in  plenty  to 
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pTompt  wo  on  to  H»  cxplornUon.  Tbo  pioltlcms  ttill  uwnititig  Bolntion 
regarding  the  fiora  and  faiiun  of  tho  most  olovated  part  of  Africa,  tbo 
geological  stmctu«>  of  tho  gigantic  Tolcano,  nod  tLo  climate,  and  more 
especially  tlie  natnie  of  ice  and  snow  under  the  African  Kqu«tor,  would 
have  attracted  every  friend  and  student  of  nutnre. 

Dooa  a  yawning  crater  lie  iijion  thu  liightvt  Wghfs  of  Eibo,  beyond 
tbat  encircling  wall  of  ice  and  snow  to  wbiclt  I  had  won  my  way  in 
1887,  as  I  then  believed,  or  is  ile  roclty  Biimniit  buried  bcn«'i)th  n  rolling 
covering  of  mow,  na  a  Iat«  Inivtller  suggested  ?  Is  tbo  ico  and  siiow 
upon  the  snnunit  of  Eibo  of  a  eiuiilar  cnturo  to  n-hat  is  found  on  other 
equatorinl  nioiintain  giants,  such  as  tboso  of  Suuth  America,  or  dOj 
peculiar  fomiationa  exist  op  there?  la  the  mantle  of  ice  and 
olotliing  the  two  pealca  of  Kibo  and  Maweu^i  iu>  large  in  eit«nt  in  thQ 
tropical  summer  as  when  1  olaerved  it  in  the  winter  of  1887,  or  is, 
perchance,  the  loss  lofty  Mawenzi  entirely  free  from  mow  after  October, 
when  the  summer  season  begins?  Do  the  more  eleviileil  flora  and  fauna 
point  to  a  preponderating  immigration  from  North  African  mountains, 
or  have  tliey  more  in  common  with  the  species  of  South  Africa,  thua 
affording  us  a  retrospective  insight  into  the  geological  past  of  Africa? 

These,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  naturt-,  wert:  the  problems 
awaiting  solution.  After  I  had  obtained  the  pcrmiseion  of  the  Britiab 
East  Africa  Compan}',  for  which  I  stand  much  indebted,  to  travel 
through  tbcir  territories,  and  bad  secured  an  Alpine  climber  of  tho  tirat 
rank  in  the'person  of  Hcrr  Ludwig  Purtseheller  of  Salitburg  as  a  fellow 
traveller,  we  left  the  shores  of  Euro|)e  behind  us  in  July,  carefully 
equipped  for  our  expedition,  and  landed  in  sea-girt  Zauribar  in  th© 
beginning  of,  August,  Difficulties  beset  our  path  from  tho  verj- com- 
mi-ncemenf,  and  when  we  reached  Zanzibar  we  had  every  reason  to 
despair  of  carrying  through  the  entire  programme.  A  blockade  had 
been  declared  over  Eastern  Africa,  and  tho  importation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  was  prohibited.  Tho  steamer  consequently  refused  to  convey 
our  arms,  in  spile  of  the  [warm  recommendation  of  tho  German  and 
English  Goremments.  They  bad  thus  to  be  left  behind  at  Aden.  To 
complete  our  discomfiture,  our  entire  outfit,  including  tents,  camp-beds. 
tables,  and  so  on,  was  8hip|>ed  to  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  instead  of  to 
Zanzibar,  in  consequence  of  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  our  agent. 

After  much  trouble  Admiral  Fremantle,  tho  commander  of  tho 
blockading  squadron,  permitted  mo  to  buy  guns  and  ammunition  in 
Zanzibar  for  ourselves  and  fifty  of  my  followers,  and  to  convey  tbcnt 
by  Momba7,a  through  English  tenitory  into  the  interior.  I  immediately 
ordered  tents  to  bo  made,  engaged  a  caravan  of  some  sixty  men  by  tho 
help  of  the  well-known  Indian,  Seva  Hnji,  and  at  the  end  of  August 
steamed  off  with  my  complete  caravan  in  tho  gunboat  Somali  tat 
Mombaia,  where  I  met  with  the  most  friendly  support  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the  British  East  Africa  C-onijtany. 
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Tbo  roQto  from  Uombim  to  Tavota,  tho  shortest  to  the  foot  of  luUma- 
njnro,  I  hml  already  followed  in  IB87.  It  has  bo  oftt^D  boen  trftvelted 
over  und  dvBcribed  \iy  £tir»ponDa,  that  it  iB  nniieoOBsarv  hen  to  piotnre 
it  in  dvtitil.  In  ita  gtiuerul  fuoturce  tho  ground  behiud  tbo  narrow  coast 
belt  rapidly  riiHM  in  a  aorlMi  of  tcrrec««  to  a  hoi^bt  of  1000  fc«t  above 
tho  sea,  and  with  it  an  abnipt  transitioD  takes  place  from  tho  luxuriauoe 
of  tho  tropical  vegetation  near  the  coa^t  to  the  bare  st«ppo  of  Uie 
ioterior,  Hpareoly  clothed  with  Bcnib  and  stunted  tri>os.  Waut  of  water 
aod  the  absonco  of  human  boinfjs  form  its  Icsading  cbaractoristic  featares. 

But  onoe  beyond  tho  Taita  mountaioB  wo  enter  a  couutry  abounding 
in  gamei  and  this  oontpels  ns  to  Basume  that  the  animalH  art-  content 
with  the  plentiful  supply  of  dew  which  falb  during  tho  cold  nigbte. 

ThaukB  to  tho  fact  that  this  timo  I  had  taken  with  ns  several  loads 
of  water  foi  tho  port«rs,  and  that  tbo  eight  £>ouiali  1  had  engaged  at 
Aden  kept  tbo  order  of  march  veiy  strictly  during  the  journey,  we 
arrived  at  Tavetaon  the  easlembasoofKiiima-njarti  after  fourteen  days' 
march,  with  a  loss  of  only  fire  men. 

IIulf-a-duy'«  mtiTch  before  wc  reaobed  Taveta  we  had  our  lirat  view  of 
tho  great  inonntaiu.  Elbe  and  Maweuzi  stood  out  clear  in  tho  clondbiut 
sky,  and  at  tho  first  glaiitc  we  could  diatinctly  perceive  that  the  ice 
mantlo  on  Uppot  Kibo  eiteuded  rarleim  down  tlio  flankx  of  tbc  niooiitaln 
than  in  July  1887,  while  the  rucky  Klu[ieB  of  Mnwenz!  were  entirely 
free  from  snow. 

After  our  pooplo  had  recovered  horn  tho  fatigues  of  the  march  in  the 
favoured  fruit-fiolds  of  TaTeto,  wo  jouruoyed  towards  the  southern  baso 
of  tbo  mountain,  and  ascended  to  Mandara's  district  of  Moji,  whor«  I 
maile  the  acijuaintiiiK.-i:  of  the  Ameriuiu  naturalist  Dr.  Abbott,  and  of 
Mr.  MorriH,  of  the  Church  JUiosionar}-  Soolcty.  Abbott  had  already 
passed  two  ycani  on  and  about  tho  Eilima-njaro,  busily  engaged  iu 
htmtitig  and  collecting,  and  is  sure  to  add  very  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  fauna  of  this  region. 

Daily  annoyed  by  Mandara*B  ineolenoo  and  importunitice,  I  Koon 
romuvtii  my  camp  to  Mareale's  village  in  Uurungu,  whore  I  had  stayed 
in  1867,  and  whore  I  was  once  more  received  an  a  welcome  friend.  I 
knew  that  my  caravan  woald  be  pcrfcolly  «afe  with  Marualo.  lift  is  the 
only  Chuga  chief  of  my  acquaintanco,  whom  I,  as  well  as  the  otlior 
EuropcaDs  who  have  visited  hint,  can  honestly  speak  of  as  boing  upright 
in  his  conduct,  of  frank  disposition,  groat  personal  amiability  and 
modesty.  He  is  tho  model  of  a  young  prince,  despite  the  blacknew  of 
his  skin. 

Tho  gToat  diflicultii^s  exporlenood  iu  earlier  asctmtB  of  the  nppci- 
alopesof  Kilima-njar^i,  and  the  chief  ubataoles  to  a  protracted  stay  on  tlte 
mountain,  did  not  so  muoh  arise  front  defloieucioB  in  tho  camp  ciiuipmeut 
as  from  the  speedy  failure  of  the  food  supply  for  tho  explorers  and 
porters.     Taught  by  cxperivnuo,   1  had   tliia  time   brought  with  me 
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largo  sleo ping- bags,  ta&ie  of  shcepEkine,  besiile  blunkcte  and  rubber 
coverings,  and  I  ftlao  organised  a  cornmiBsotint  service  for  canying 
regular  supplies  of  food  to  the  upper  regions. 

^Vbile  the  main  ])ortiou  of  the  caravan  encamped  in  Marangn,  1 
afloeaded  with  Herr  PiirlHcheUer  and  uight  picked  men  through  the 
primeval  forest,  to  a  tttTt-iiiri  lieyond,  wheru  I  had  encamped  in  the  jear 
1887,  at  au  altitude  of  0200  fcut.  Here  our  large  teut  was  pitolied, 
straw  huts  w&re  built  for  the  men,  and  firewood  collected.  Aooompaoied 
by  four  men  we  tmvellod  for  two  more  dajH  up  the  broad,  grassy,  BOQthem 
slopes  of  Eilimn-njaro  to  tlio  fields  of  lapilli  on  the  plateau  between 
Eibo  and  Maweuzi,  tiud  fouuil  there  tu  tliti  south-east  of  Kibo,  under  the 
protection  nSbrded  by  some  blocks  t  f  lavu,  a  spot  at  an  altitude  of 
14,270  feet,  well  suited  for  the  erection  of  our  small  tent.  As  soon  as 
the  instrumente  and  ap]>aratus  had  been  placed  under'cover,  three 
of  the  men  returned  to  the  cnmp  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  only 
one,  a  Pan gani  negro,  Mwini  Amani  by  name,  n^mnined  to  share  with 
U3  uncomplainingly  our  sixteen  days'  sojourn  on  the  cold  and  barren 
licights. 

With  regard  to  our  maintenance,  it  had  boon  arranged  that  every  third 
day,  four  men  should  come  up  with  provisions  from  the  lower  camp  In 
lUarangu  to  the  central  station  on  the  edge  of  the  foreet,  and  that  tvo 
of  the  men  stationed  thei«  should  thenoe  convey  the  necessary  food  ton* 
in  the  upper  camp,  returning  immediately  afterwards  to  their  respective 
e I ar ting-places.  And  this  accordingly  was  done.  Every  third  day  we 
found,  on  retnmiog  from  our  exoursion,  fresh  moat,  beans  and  bauanaa 
in  our  teut,  and  not  once  did  we  suffer  from  want.  Firewood  was 
supplied  by  the  roots  of  tho  low  btishes  still  grou'tng  here  in  a  fc-w 
localities,  and  our  negro  fetched  a  daily  supply  uf  water  from  a  spring 
rising  betow  the  camp.  In  thia  manner  we  were  enabled,  as  if  from  an 
Alpine  Club-hut,  to  cany  out  a  settled  programme  in  the  asoent  and 
surveying  of  the  upper  heighla  of  Kilima-njaro, 

The  ioe-orowued  Kibo  towered  np  steeply  another  5000  feet,  lo  the 
west  of  our  camp,  itself  at  an  altitude  of  14,300  feet.  The  3rd  of 
Ootobor  wo  undertook  our  first  aBccnt.  Tho  previous  dny  we  had 
resolved  to  make  the  first  attempt,  not  in  tho  direction  chosen  by  nic 
in  1887,  but  up  a  large  rib  of  lava  which  jnis  out  to  the  south-east,  and 
forma  the  southern  bouudarj'  of  the  deepest  of  the  eroded  ravines  on 
this  side  of  thL>  mountain.  Our  simple  plan  of  operations,  which  wo 
succeeded  in  carrying  out,  was  to  climb  up  this  lava>ridge  to  the  snow- 
line, to  begin  from  its  uppermost  tongue  the  scramble  over  the  mantle 
of  ice,  and  endeavour  to  reach  by  tho  shortest  way  the  peak  to  the  south 
of  the  Qioutttaiu  which  appeared  to  l>e  thi.^  highest  point. 

As  our  camping  plaoe  lay  at  a  considerablo  distance  from  the  foot  of 
tha  above-mentioned  spur,  we  etnrted  at  half  past  two  in  the 
moralng,  in  tho  biting  cold,  and  sought  our  way  by  the  glimmer  of  a 
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Inntern  over  Ui«  rnck-etrown  slopes.  Wi>  wruio  jirovi<io<l  witli  ico  Axes, 
enow  spectacIcK,  Alpine-rope«,  and  other  iieoesniy  artiuloe ;  nty  climbing 
iiDDa  nlnuo  were  wanting.  Tlivy  had  journcTod  to  Ceylon  with  our 
trutM,  ntid  the  want  of  them  placed  ine  in  many  prooarioua  situfttioiu,  in 
tipots  wberu  Ilerr  Piirt«cheller,  hy  the  aid  vf  his  olimliiiig-irons,  could 
obtain  a  firm  fiiothold.  At  dnwii  we  stood  15,480  feet  high,  on  tbo  «too[> 
rocky  cliff  north  of  the  nhore-niontioncd  rmvine,  tho  bottom  of  which 
lay  500  feet  below.  Further  progree*  vna  impotsible  in  onr  proposed 
direction:  nothing  reniaine«I  but  to  Bcramble  down  into  the  vulley, 
Btrewn  with  debris,  »nd  clmnber  up  its  sontheru  wall.  This  mistake 
ccet  ns  almost  three  honm  of  the  hcmt  pnrt  of  tho  day. 

It  was  not  till  half.pBst  seven  o'clock  that  wo  reached  tho  crown  of 
that  rib  of  lava  which  had  been  our  goal  from  tlio  very  ili-st,  and,  panting 
for  breath,  we  began  slovrly  to  pick  our  way  over  the  bouldeia  and 
debris  covering  tho  Eteop  incline  of  the  ridge.  Every  leu  miuutea  wo 
had  to  paosu  for  a  few  moitients  to  give  our  lungs  and  beating  hearts  a 
short  brvathing  epacc,  for  we  had  now,  for  some  time,  been  above  tho 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  thu  incroiising  rarefaction  of  the  atmoBphero 
was  making  itself  gradually  felt.  At  an  altitude  of  17,220  feet  we  rosteil 
for  half  an  hour ;  apparently  wo  had  attained  an  elevation  superior  to 
the  highest,  point  of  Mawonni,  which  the  rays  uf  tho  morning  sun  wero 
painting  a  ruddy  brown.  Bolow  its,  like  so  many  u)o1o-hca]M,  lay  tho 
hillocks  rising  froni  the  middle  of  the  saddle.  A  fen- roscAte  cumulus 
clouds  floated  far  over  the  plain,  reflecting  tho  roddiah-brown  latorito 
•oil  of  the  steppe :  the  lowlands,  however,  wore  but  dimly  visible 
tiliough  (he  haze  of  rising  vapour.  The  ice-cap  of  ICibo  was  gleaming 
sboVA  our  heads,  appearing  to  be  almost  within  reach. 

Shortly  before  ten  o*olook  we  stood  at  its  base,  at  an  elevation 
of  16(270  feet  above  Bea-levol.  At  this  point  the  face  of  the  ioo  does 
not  aacend,  but  almost  immediately  afterwords  it  rises  at  an  angle  of 
Sb',  tu  Ihat  without  ice-axe«  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impracticable. 
The  toilsome  work  of  cutting  steps  iu  the  ice  began  about  lialf-paat  ten ; 
slowly  we  progressed  by  the  aid  of  the  Alpine  rope,  the  brittle  and 
alipjieiy  ice  necesettatiiig  every  precaution.  At  the  time  of  our  ascent 
there  was  no  snow  whatever  on  Kibo.  That  which  from  below  had 
n|)poared  tike  a  glittering  whtto  sheet  of  enow,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  surface,  ilisiutc-^ralod  by  the  combiuod  action  of  the  sun  and  wind, 
of  the  ice  cup,  which  covered  tho  lava  slopes  of  the  ancient  volcano 
with  a  thickness  of  200-230  feet.  Sinoe  there  oau  exhl  no  real 
reservoir  for  m'^ve,  owing  to  the  symmetrical  slopes  of  the  truncated 
cone  that  Kibo  forms,  the  oompsutod  sheet  of  ice  which  covlts  tlie  wholo 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  mountain,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
glacier  formations  of  our  Alps.  Tho  upper  edge  of  the  mountain 
affortls  a  basis  whore  tho  falling  snow  can  accumulate  But  it  is  only 
where  the  covering  gf  ioo  is  intersected  by  fissures  and  crevasses,  and 
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fioude  out  toDguoB  of  ico — whether  ia  conseqnonoe  of  the  et«op  incline  of 
theoiit«r  mantle  of  the  coDe,  or  else  because  of  the  existenoeof  ravinea— 
that  these  detached  portions  gain  tlie  appearance  of  a  geiiuluo  glouier. 
In  such  coses  the  moltiug  water  flows  out  of  their  cnda  asruimiug  brooks. 

Wo  now  made  our  way  across  the  crevasses  of  one  of  these  real 
glaciers,  the  same  that  projects  downwards  into  the  vftlley  wliich  we 
hftd  traversed  In  the  early  momini^,  and  tooh  a  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
an  extremely  stoep  protuberance  of  the  ice-wall  at  an  altitude  uf 
19,000  fuct.  From  our  standpoint  the  lowland  and  its  masses  of  clouda 
wM  no  lunger  Tisiblo,  for  the  crown  of  the  ice-cap,  which  from  below  we 
had  deemed  tho  highest  point,  lay  now  beneath  us.  Aliliough  the 
temi>ciaturo  scarcely  exceeded  freezing-point,  tho  refraction,  whiob  the 
BBuJl  unouQt  of  vapour  in  the  rarefied  air  could  diminish  but  little, 
grew  so  painful  and  intense,  even  through  our  veils  and  snow-apectacles, 
that  for  tho  four  following  days  I  could  not  bear  to  open  my  eyes,  unless 
protected  by  dark  blue  glasses,  while  the  skin  peeled  off  both  our  faces 
and  necks. 

On  recommencing  tho  ascent,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  became  so 
pronounced,  that  every  fifty  puces  we  hud  to  halt  for  a  few  secutidK, 
beuditig  our  bodies  forward  and  gasping  for  breath.  The  oxygen  of  the 
air  amounts  here,  at  an  elevation  of  Ii),O0O  feet,  to  only  40  per  oent., 
and  the  humidity  to  15  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  at  seo-lercl.  No  wonder 
than  our  lungs  had  such  hard  work  to  do.  Tho  insufiiciency  of  oxygen 
and  hnmidity,  the  too  great  bodily  strain,  aud  more  especially  the  strong 
psychical  exertion,  all  combined  to  exhaust  our  nature.  The  surface  of 
the  ice  became  increasingly  corroded,  more  and  more  it  took  the  form 
whioh  GUesfeldt,  sfieaking  of  Aooncngsa,  in  Chile,  calls  nieve  pentlnt*. 
Honeycombed  to  a  duptfa  of  over  six  fuet.  in  the  form  of  rlils,  teeth, 
fisauree,  and  pinnacles,  tlie  ice-field  presented  tu  the  foot  uf  tlie  moun- 
taineer difficulties  akin  to  that  of  a  "  Karrenfeld."  We  fre>^uontly  broke 
through  as  far  as  our  breasts,  cauaiug  our  strength  to  diminish  with 
alarming  rapidity.  And  still  the  highest  ridge  of  ice  appeared  to  be  aa 
distant  as  ever. 

At  last,  about  two  o'clock,  after  eleven  houra'  climb,  we  drew  near 
the  summit  of  the  ridge.  A  few  more  hasty  stops  iu  the  most  eager 
antioipatioii,  and  then  the  secret  of  Kibo  lay  unveiled  liefore  as. 
Taking  iu  the  whole  of  Upper  Eibo,  the  procipitoTit  walls  of  n  gigan- 
tio  enter  yawned  beneath  us.  Tho  first  glance  told  us,  however,  that 
the  most  lofty  elevation  of  Kibo  lay  to  our  left,  on  tho  southern  brim  of 
the  crater,  and  couaisted  of  three  pinnacles  of  rock  rising  a  few  foot 
above  the  southern  slopes  of  tho  mantle  of  ice.  Our  slrcngtli  wouli) 
not  have  sufficed  to  carry  aa  thither  that  day,  for  we  would  then  have 
had  to  risk  being  forced  to  bivonao  at  our  final  goal,  without  any  pro- 
motion whatsoever  against  the  coldness  of  the  night,  a  proceeding 
which  would  infallibly  have  ended  in  our  dcGtruclion. 
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We  firirt  rcftofatid  tlio  STiDimit  on  tho  6th  of  Oc-tober,  nftor  paeBing  tho 
iiigbt  boluw  the  liiuitA  of  the  ice,  in  ii  epot  sheltered  by  overhanging 
TOcks,  At  an  sltitade  of  1&,160  feet,  an  elevation  coiTt«pondiiig  to  tliiit  of 
tiie  summit  of  UoDt«  Ruaa.  Wrapped  up  m  our  akiu  ba;^,  we  suBtuinod 
with  tolerable  comfoit  even  the  mtoiuium  leniperatuto  of  12'  F.,  expo- 
ricncod  during  the  Qight>  and  vrcre  euablod,  about  three  o'vloclc  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th  October,  to  start  with  freeh  eu(-rgy  on  our  difficult 
enterprise  of  climbing  tho  Bummit— and  thia  time  Njaro,  the  Epirit  of 
the  ioe-crowned  mountain,  was  gracious  to  us :  we  ruucbctl  our  gool. 
At  a  quarter  to  nine  we  were  ulready  stunding  on  tlie  upper  edge 
of  the  crater,  at  the  spot  from  whioh  we  had  retraced  our  atcps  on  th« 
3rd  of  Oolober. 

Our  further  progrese,  from  this  point  to  the  southern  brim  of  tho 
orat«r,  although  not  easy,  did  not  present  any  extroordinary  diificulty. 
An  honr>and-a-hairB  further  ascent  brought  us  to  tho  foot  of  tho  three 
highest  pinnacleB,  whioh  we  calmly  and  Bystomatically  climbed  one  after 
another.  Althongh  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  physical  strain 
of  exertion  remained  the  aame  aa  on  the  previous  ascent,  yet  Uiis  time 
wo  felt  far  leaa  exhausted,  because  our  condition  morally  was  so  much 
mote  favomahle.  The  central  pinnacle  reached  a  height  of  about 
10,700  feet,  overtopping  the  others  by  iO  to  CO  foot,  I  was  tho  first  to 
tread,  at  half  past  ten  in  the  morning,  the  culminating  peak.  I  planted 
a  Binall  Gurman  flag,  which  I  bad  brought  with  me  in  my  knaprack, 
upon  the  ragged  lava  summit,  and  christened  this — the  lofriest  spot  in 
Africa — Eaiser  Wilhelm's  Peak. 

After  having  completed  the  necoGsnry  measurements  we  were  free  to 
devote  our  attention  to  tho  crater  of  Kibo,  of  which  an  especially  fine 
view  is  obtainable  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Peak.  The  diameter  of  the 
crater  measures  nbout  G500  feet,  and  it  sinks  down  some  600  feet  ia 
doptb.  In  the  southern  portion  the  walls  of  lava  are  either  of  an 
•*h-grey  or  reddish-brown  colour,  and  are  entirely  free  from  >oe, 
descending  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  base  of  the  crater;  and  in  its 
northern  half  the  iee  slopes  downwards  from  the  upi)er  hrim  of  the 
crater  in  terraces,  forming  blue  and  white  galleries  of  varying  steepness. 
A  rounded  cone  of  eruption,  oom posed  of  brown  ashes  and  lava,  rises  in 
the  north  portion  of  the  crater  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet,  which  is 
partly  covered  by  the  more  than  usually  thick  sheet  of  ice  extending 
ttota  the  northern  brim  of  the  crater. 

The  large  crater  oi>enB  westwards  in  a  wide  cleft,  through  which  tho 
molting  water  runs  off,  and  the  iee  lying  upon  the  western  part  of  the 
crater  and  tho  inner  widls,  isHues  in  the  form  of  a  glacier.  What  a 
wooiierfitl  contrast  belween  this  icy  stream,  and  the  former  fiery  inoan- 
(leaoaBOe  of  its  bed  I  And  above  all  this  there  reigned  the  abcolute  silence 
of  innnimatc  nature,  forming  in  its  majestic  simplicity  a  bccuo  of  tho 
most  impressiTd  grandeur.    An  indelible  impieBuoD  is  oeatod  in  tha 
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mind  of  the  traveller  to  wliom  it  has  once  boQD  gnuited  to  gaze  upon  a 
sceuo  like  thte,  aud  oil  tlie  moi-e  when  no  human  eye  ba«  proviou»(ljr 
beheld  it.  And  certainly  ub  we  sat  that  evening  in  our  little  tent,  which 
wo  finally  reocbad  at  nightfall,  after  a  nioet  arduous  relum  march 
through  the  driving  mist,  and  carritsd  our  tlioughta  back  to  the  expodi- 
tioBB  of  1887  and  1888,  vns  would  iudeed  have  changed  places  with 
no  one. 

It  would  titke  too  long  were  I  to  chronicle  our  later  a^cente,  and  Crips 
and  runi1>IeM,  with  the  »ame  di? tail  as  in  the  case  of  our  scaling  the  summit 
of  Eibo.  Allow  rac,  therefore,  to  pQss over  tliemiuute details  aud  combine 
the  main  results  in  ©no  general  retrospect. 

Wo  made  our  way  to  the  central  peak  of  Mawenzi,  the  eastern  BtuaiQit 
of  Rilima-njaro,  by  three  separate  ascents,  ou  the  13th,  the  15th,  and  21st 
of  October,  and  sought  to  lift  the  veil  that  hung  over  the  stmoture  and 
peculiarities  of  this  wonderful  mount«in.  The  result  was  ub  follows  : — 
The  characteristio  feature  bf  Maweur.i  is  its  tremeudoitBly  jagged  surfaoe, 
the  denudation  of  its  lava  rock  having  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountain,  and  given  birth  to  stupendous  walls  and  precipices,  which 
radiate  from  a  central  crest  runmng  north  and  south,  and  are  joined  at 
their  distant  bases  to  caoh  other  by  mounds  of  detritus.  In  the  west  of 
the  mountain  the  tali  of  lava  detntns,  showing  the  greatest  variety  of 
form  and  colour,  and  a  perfect  Paradiee  for  minoralogista  and  petro- 
grapheni,  slope  gpntly  out  on  to  the  elevated  saddle  stretching  over  to 
Siho.  On  the  eastern  side,  however,  the  mountain,  from  an  altitude  of 
about  17,050  feet,  descends  with  dizzy  abruptness  for  some  G600  feet,  into 
a  huge  ravined  cauldron  of  erosion,  from  which  it  continues  down  to 
the  level  of  the  plain,  in  far-reaching  and  s}-nmietrical  elopes,  for  another 
8200  feet. 

Judging  by  the  Ue  of  the  lava  strata  and  transverse  fissures,  the 
former  crater  of  Mawenzi  must  bo  sought  for  south-oast  of  the  present 
summit.  The  whole  structure,  however,  of  this  ancient  volcanic  roio, 
points  to  its  having  been,  in  its  original  form,  if  not  conaderably  higher, 
at  least  quite  as  high  as  the  much  more  recent  and  better-preserved  Eibo. 

We  found  ice  in  October  on  Mawenzi,  in  many  of  the  hollows  and 
cavities,  but  nowhere  in  any  ctmaiderable  quantity. 

The  most  loftily  situated  flowering  plants  of  E.ilima-njaro  are  to  ba 
found  on  tlie  sheltered  south-wcstom  flank  of  Mawenzi,  where  tliey  can 
support  eiistence  on  the  large  tali,  exposed  to  the  strong  insolation,  and 
nourished  by  a  few  purling  streams.  Here  a  email  carjiet  of  flowers 
extends  to  an  altitude  of  15,700  feet,  the  approximate  height  of  Moat 
Blanc.  The  light-grey  woolly  hair  which  covora  a1I  those  Gnaphalia, 
Arlemitix,  Bcliochri/sm,  and  grasses,  to  protect  them  from  the  groat 
transpiration,  makes  the  outer  appearance  of  the  different  species  very 
similar  to  each  other.  Sometimes  they  grow  close  together  in  ooncaTO 
clumps,  to  protect  themstlvcs  on  the  one  hand  against  the  frost,  and 
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00  the  Otlier  ImiuiI  from  the  exceesivo  transpi ration,  nnd  sometimes 
they  creep  closely  along  the  earth,  bo  aa  to  (lerive  that  advanlage 
from  tho  greater  warmth  of  the  ground  which  the  coldneeB  of  th© 
atTnosphore  denies.  The  predominatiDg  ooloiir  of  leaf  and  bloasom. 
beeidea  yellow,  is  tho  Tiolct  anthucyan  tint,  which  abeorba  the  tnteuso 
light  of  theso  upper  regions,  and  converts  it  into  heat.  The  apecies 
seem  to  possess  a  closer  relationship  with  AhyssiDJan  and  Asiatio  thtm 
with  South  African  Tarieties,  and  indeed  members  of  the  aaine  genua 
as  a  red  lichen  (^Oaapamnia  elegant)  that  extends  to  the  Kibo  snow-llnc, 
grow  in  Spitzbergen.  Womlerfal  to  relate,  the  tender  ahools  of  the 
moat  elevated  flowering  flora  are  frequently  sought  after  by  the  eland 
antelopes,  which  asoond  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountain  over 
tho  saddle  to  crop  the  aromatic  herbs  growing  on  the  heights.  Wo 
could  freqnODtl;  watoh  the  browsing  animals  on  quiet  a^moona.  There 
were  no  traces,  however,  of  elephants  in  these  altitudes,  though  they 
are  numerous  on  the  upper  grassy  slopes. 

Tho  featliered  denisens  of  the  air  were  represented  on  the  saddle 
plateau  by  a,  sleuder  and  lively  stonechat,  and  by  a  quick-flying  species 
cf  rock-swallow  which  builds  its  nest  on  the  lava  hillocka  of  the  plsileau. 
They  feed  upon  several  varietieaof  beetles,  wasps, and  flies,  which  swarm 
aa  far  as  the  flowering  plants  extend,  and  on  a  small  black  spider  which 
lives  far  away  up  in  tlie  volouulo  ciuders.  The  antelopes  can  ascend 
fhim  tho  northern  faoe  of  Kilima-iijaro  aa  f ar  as  tho  saddle  witJioiit  let 
or  hindrftncc  for  the  primeval  forest,  as  we  were  able  to  discover,  which 
on  the  south  and  eastern  flanks  covers  the  whole  zone  lying  botweea 
6600  and  10,000  feet,  forms  here  only  a  thin  and  frequently  interrupted 
t)dt,  and  bocomes  increasingly  narrow  towanls  the  weat,  till  finally  it 
disappears  entirely  on  the  northern  (ace  of  Eibo.  Instead  of  the  fertile 
terraces  of  Chaga,  which  occupy  the  southern  slopes  of  Eilima-njaro 
between  the  elevations  of  4000  and  6000  feet,  we  find  on  the  northern 
slopes,  which  are  precisely  similar  in  contour,  nothing  as  a  rule  but 
BCmb  wastes  or  grass  prairies,  over  which  the  Masai,  ascending  from  the 
sunburnt  plains,  graze  their  cattle.  The  smoke  rising  from  their  oatnp- 
fires  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  many  directions. 

On  the  17th  of  October  wo  spent  a  day  on  the  northern  faoe  of  Kibo, 
and  discovered,  at  an  altitude  of  18,700  foet,  a  two-tongued  glacier, 
and  also  far  out  in  the  plain  three  long  swampy  lakes  reaching  to  the 
large  Myiri  marsh.  We  ended  our  labours  on  this  side  of  the  mountain 
by  a  third  visit  to  the  Kibo  crater  on  the  19th  of  Ootober,  when  wo 
succeeded  in  descending  to  its  base  from  the  oast,  across  the  eleft  I  was 
unsuccessful  in  reaching  in  18S7  ;  and  which  provetl  highly  prodnotivo 
for  the  study  of  the  wonderful  formations  of  ice  existing  there. 

For  sixteen  days  we  bod  been  working  at  an  altitude  varj-ing  between 
IS.OOO  and  20,000  feet  in  height,  and  during  that  time  had  climbed  Kibo 
foot  times,  and  Mawonz!  thrice  ;  we  had  discovered  the  great  crater  on 
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tlio  top  of  Eibo,  and  the  first  Arrican  glninor;  we  bad  examined  U 
thoroughly  as  poBBiblo  tho  whole  of  the  more  ctevnted  regions,  and  had 
ntoiAi}  complete  surveys  and  coltectioDB.  Our  task  would  have  been  still 
more  difficnlt  hod  it  not  been  for  tho  assistance  rendered  hy  Uwini 
Amani,  who,  defying  the  cold,  satisfactorily  performed  his  daily  can) p 
duties  of  fetching  water.  coUeodDg  fuel,  lighting  the  fires,  greasing  tha 
boots,  dec.  The  hardships  roost  grievous  to  be  borne  were  not  the 
nightly  marches  in  wind  and  snow,  nor  the  camping  in  icy  cavities  uf 
rook,  but  rathor  in  such  trtviiil  oocupotions  as  cooking,  and  onr  enforced 
inattention  t<;>  personal  cleanliness  owing  to  our  soanty  stock  of  water. 
Only  the  awthetio  pleasun;  derived  from  rock,  and  ioo,  and  air,  tho 
absolute  absorption  in  the  mnjeetic  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature, 
helped  over  tho  hnrdehips  of  these  weeks — all  else  was  "duty." 

To  complete  our  picture  of  Kilima-njaro,  I  now  planned  an  aac«tit 
(rom  the  west  and  southern  sides  of  the  mountain.  Before,  however,  1 
oouhl  carry  out  this  intention,  it  was  necessary  to  grant  my  few  trusty 
bincks,  who  had,  so  far,  faithfully  stood  by  nie,  a  few  days  to  recrait  in 
the  warm  lowlands  of  Marcale.  This  interval  I  ntjlisod  by  making  an 
excursion,  with  some  other  men  of  my  caravan,  to  the  uDexpl»rc<l 
mountains  of  Ugweno,  whieti  rise  to  the  sonth.  In  tht;  epace  of  fourteen 
daym  we  explored  and  surveyed,  by  a  EOrics  of  routes  crossing  and  inter- 
secting each  other,  this  mountain  region,  which  possesses  a  fairly  dt'neo 
population,  is  well  cultivated  and  watered,  and  favoured  above  all  by  tho 
mildnosB  of  its  climate.  But  to  go  deeply  into  this  portion  of  our 
journey  does  not  lie  within  this  evening's  pi-ogramuie.  Lot  it  suffice 
that  the  monntainouB  tvgion  of  Cgwono  tanks  only  second  to  the  favoured 
cUstriot  of  Chaga  for  natural  wealth  and  beauty,  and  is  almost  the  equal 
of  the  highlands  of  Usambara. 

On  returning  from  Ugweno  to  Eilima-njaro  over  tho  heated  steppe, 
we  immediately  attacked  the  southern  slopes  of  Eibo.  But  this  time 
fortune,  whiah  tall  now  had  been  eo  gnoioas  to  us,  changed.  Tho  rainj 
season  had  bogun,  causing  a  complete  breaking  up  of  the  weather.  We 
recognised  now  that,  more  by  chance  than  knowledge,  we  liad  chosen  the 
most  favourable  time  for  our  previous  fertnight's  work,  for  during  that 
lime  the  summit  was  generally  clear,  the  precipitation  but  small,  and 
the  area  covered  by  ice  at  its  minimum. 

From  this  time  heavy  storms  took  place  daily  about  nix>n,  which 
regularly  covered  the  heights  with  fresh  snow,  and  bid  the  mountain 
from  sight  for  the  greater  part  of  tho  ilay.  Any  more  big  Mceuts  wore 
clearly  out  of  tho  question.  And  so  with  heavy  hearts  we  forsook  the 
mountain  grass-lands  on  the  sonthom  slope,  and  descended  through  the 
primeval  forest  to  the  western  States  of  Chaga,  so  as  at  least  to  have 
observcil  the  Bno^v  peak  from  all  quarters. 

We  proceeded  down  the  primeval  forests  covering  the  southern  slopes 
of  Eilima-njaro,  where  we  were  once  surprised  by  a  herd  of  elephants. 
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loidrteen  in  nnmtiAr,  aud  tlirougli  tha  Cliaga  Stnim  of  Uni,  Kintli, 
Kombo,  Naruiiiii,  ami  olhcnt,  id  whtcli  \re  creatod  no  littlo  stir,  tw  ours 
were  the  first  Enrci|XNiu  facca  the  uativea  had  over  efen.  Having  crossed 
the  Kgombere  and  Wcriweri,  tha  largest  rivers  rising  on  Kilima-njaro, 
we  Boon  reached  Majamc,  at  the  wcBtem  baae  of  the  monntaio,  at  an 
altitndo  of  4600  feet.  Tbisra  wo  enjc^ed  a  fow  daya  of  quiot  loisnro  and 
surveyed  t)ie  woalera  and  Eouthera  parts  of  Kilima-njaro^  the  results 
fully  rewarding  all  our  tronble. 

On  no  other  side  is  the  nionntAin  soeneiy  of  so  impressive  a  natnro  aw 
on  this.  The  mountain  mass  rises  in  a  typical  volcanic  curve  with 
such  nnbroken  regularity  from  the  Southern  plain  which  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  2600  feet,  to  the  brim  of  Kibo,  an  altitttdo  of  19,700  feet, 
that  no  aiugle  detail  oBcapos  a  searching  eye.  While  the  intervening 
saddle  hides  the  view  of  the  base  of  the  Kibo  cone  from  Marangu  and 
Moji  in  the  sonth'csst,  an  uninterrupted  prospect  is  obtained  from  the 
west.  The  dark  belt  of  the  primeval  forest  extends  hero  farther  up  the 
■noantaiu,  while  the  brighter  zone  of  grass  lands  above  it  Is  narrower, 
and  almost  touches  the  fringe  of  the  ioe  mantle,  wbioh  reaches  from  the 
sammit  to  the  base  of  the  Kibo  cone.  This  coat  of  icy  mail  more  than 
6000  feet  in  height,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth,  adapts  itself  tn  tho 
voloanic  shape  of  the  mountain,  and  forms  a  spectacle  probably  not  to  be 
net  with  elsewhere  on  the  earth*s  surface  in  similar  grandeur.       '"   ' 

To  the  west  of  this  ioft-mantio  Kibo  is  cloven  from  head  to  foot  by  a 
stupendous  rift,  with  precipitoTiB  walla,  down  which  the  great  crater  on 
the  summit  pours  an  ice  stream,  through  ita  western  cleft  already 
mentioned,  and  which  issues  from  its  month  aa  a  compact  glacier.  This 
ia  tholargest  glacier  on  Kilima-njaro.  Prom  its  end  the  most  important 
water-channel  from  the  ice  of  Kibo,  the  Weriweri  river,  takes  ita  rise, 
while,  from  the  sheet  of  ice  on  the  southern  face,  the  Ngomboro  stream 
carries  down  the  melted  ice  to  the  alt-gathering  waters  of  the  Fangaui. 
AVc  returned  to  Uarangu  by  the  same  route  as  we  had  oomo,  through 
Moji,  and  had  only  too  often  the  opportunity  during  our  march  of 
observing  tho  sad  tracea  of  war,  which  at  that  time  was  devastating  thr< 
fairest  districts  of  the  Chaga  country.  On  the  one  side,  Mandnm  of 
Moji,  on  the  other,  Sinna  of  Kiboso  hud  sounded  the  war-cry,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  whole  of  Chaga  from  Marangu  to  Majame  was  split  up  into 
two  rival  camps.  Marcale  alone  on  tli£  east  border  of  tho  scene  of  action 
preserved  an  armed  neutrality,  which,  as  yet,  his  jealous  neighbour 
Uaudnra  had  not  dared  to  disturb.  Certain  districts,  as  Lambiingn  and 
Kru  Snluc,  had  been  forsaken  to  the  last  man  by  their  panic-atrickon 
inhabitants,  and  tJieir  dwellings  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  sU\-e-trado 
flouriahetl  under  these  conditions.  We  found  among  each  chiera  retinue 
a  few  slave  dealers,  mostly  Swahcli  belonging  to  Kombnza  or  Pangani, 
who  return  to  the  const  as  soon  as  they  have  bought  two  or  throe 
prisoners  of  war.     Tho  fortune  of  war  appeared  to  bo  turning  in  bvonr 
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of  the  vigoroiie  and  cironmspect  ^oang  Sinna  of  Kiboeo,  tnily  to  the 
bleeeing  of  iLe  wliole  country,  the  developmoot  of  which  is  impoMiblo 
until  these  miniature  "  states."  and  the  jierpetnal  pluudt-ring  exi>editicms 
attending  their  existence,  shall  have  disappeared.  From  the  number  of 
warriora  which  thv  varioait  states  were  able  to  put  into  the  field,  I 
estimated  the  poptiUtion  of  Ohaga  at  46,000  botiIb,  this  being  rather  undor 
than  above  the  mark. 

On  the  30th  yf  October  wo  sorrowfully  bade  farewell  to  Kiltma-njaro, 
llie  most  beautiful  and  interesting,  as  well  as  the  gratidodt,  region  in 
the  dark  continent.  We  travelled  by  forced  marches  from  Taveta  to 
the  coast,  and,  aft^r  many  adventures,  once  aj^ain  saw  the  while  walU  of 
Mombaza  gleaming  above  the  \  blue  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  on 
tho  1 3th  of  December,  after  our  three  and  a  half  months'  ramble  in  tho 
regions  of  Kilinia-njaro.  Four  days  later  a  favourable  wind  wafted 
OUT  sailing  boat  to  Znuzibar,  unfortunately  juat  too  late  to  ehnre  in 
the  feetive  reception  of  Stanley  and  Kmin,  who,  a  few  days  prerioualy, 
had  arrived  at  Bagamoyo. 

After  fiturteen  days  spent  in  disbanding  our  expedition  in  Zausibar. 
we  left  its  hospitable  island,  and  stoameJ  homewuids  into  the  heart  of 
a  European  winter. 

Eilima-njaro  is  settled — the  African  giant  is  vanquished.  But  itiU, 
for  long  years  to  come,  it  will  prove  an  ample  field  for  detailed  explora- 
tion ;  and,  until  the  time  when  it  too  shall  dissolve  and  piiHs  away,  it  will 
afibrd,  by  its  majestic  Botitndc,its  grandeur,  and  it»  beauty,  an  unfailing 
source  for  exciting  the  feelings  and  fancies  of  every  one  who  can  trace 
an  eternal  Godhead  in  the  silent  language  of  Nature. 

Atler  the  reading  of  the  Coregoing  pnpur, 

Mr.  Joseph  Thohson  asid  he  had  listened  to  the  pn|)<?r  with  nn  inlerenl  vrhicb 
fcvT  others  presecit  could  have  felL  In  181^3  be  hod  the  good  fortune  to  travel  round 
the  base  of  Kilima-njaro,  and  to  ascend  to  a  height  of  10,000  r«el,  although  with  uo 
inleution  of  attempting  to  *cale  the  peak.  Uo  tliernfore  knew  somclhiug  of  tho 
mngcetic  attraction  thnt  KUima-ujaro  threw  over  people's  minds.  Qf  all  the 
wonderful  gighle  thnt  Africa  presented  none  approached  Kilinia-njiirw,  He  had 
looked  down  upon  Lake  Nya§Ba  from  the  hrgblnnds  to  the  north,  und  ou  Lnko 
Tanganjika,  and  had  seen  the  Niger  flowing  through  the  primeval  foreat,  and  h*l 
travelled  over  the  Atlas  Monntains,  but  none  of  those  argbts  could  io  any  way 
compsre  nith  Kiiima-njaro.  It  was  tho  timple  majesty  of  the  scene,  a  luountaia 
rising  from  a  plateau  of  3000  feel,  in  one  c)*af  gweeji  to  B0,000  foot.  It  was  very 
£tling  that  it  should  be  a  German  who  had  rtnclied  the  peak  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  a  German,  Dr.  Iledm«n,  who  fifBt  revealed  the  |>eak ;  it  was  Baron  Von  der 
Dcckcn  who  first  brought  back  any  sciontifio  delailB  ahcFnt  il.  Sir.  New,  of  tho 
Church  MiaMODsry  Society, added  eome  deuilf,  and  he  (Mr.  Thumauii)  bad  b«cii 
enabled  to  add  something  to  the  knowledge  of  its  gengrapby  to  the  ea«i,  wwt,  and 
nortli ;  but  nfter  all,  the  great  part  of  the  work  had  been  done  by  Getniacs.  The 
Qeograpbica!  Society  gtodiy  ncknowleilged  daring  deed  and  splendid  work  by 
whomsouvtr  it  was  done.  Dr.  Meyer  had  done  both  daiiog  deed  and  itiagiiiBceiit 
geographical  work.  II«  vai  gratified  to  find  that  loroc  of  Ihe  views  he  had  exprowd 
rrearding  Eilima-Djaro  had  b«CQ  lupporlcd  by  what  Dr.  Hi-ycr  had  said.    Simply 
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from  oxamining  the  tilinpe  of  it,  ho  oftmo  lo  tlie  coDcluiuon  thiit  then  wu  a  enter 
on  the  top  of  Kibo,  and  that  KimawUizt  was  tlio  older  of  tho  peska,  7bkt  had 
been  coit&rined  Ljr  Dr.  Meyur. 

Mr.  DouoLAB  riiK«HriKi.D  sfti<i  ho  hnd  no  pru(MiiiloiL8  to  be  nn  Alrican  traveller, 
he  had  not  aven  WDt  tiiij  jxirtrait  to  tbu  Africun  ExbitutioD,  but  piTbatw  on  oni- 
ground  h«  iDiglit,  even  ar  sti  AfriuD,  veDturo  to  corigmtulate  Dr.  Hcycr.  llo 
thought  that  Dr.  Meyer  nnd  hiniwlf  were  probaMy  ibo  ouly  two  pwple  In  tbc  tooiii 
who  had  ever  ODJoyed  a  gliHuady  of  1000  feet  on  AfrioansDow.  His  (Mr.  Freshtield'*) 
bail  boeu  abtaiu<.ii  on  thu  AlgecUn  Atlas.  But  he  desiiijd,  as  one  of  tbe  cocentric 
body  of  imtellers  whose  n:iu  wns  not  only  to  gut  further  awny  from  ibeir  fellawa 
but  nearer  to  the  angoU,  to  onor  his  congrstuUtiuns  t»  Dr.  Mnyer  on  hia  siicoeM 
In  reaching  to  the  summit  of  tbe  gtmt  Arrtcan  volcano.  It  did  not  appt-ar  thnt  tho 
climb  WM  in  lisetf  a  vpry  diffictilt  one,  in  tbo  xtose  in  which  asct>uta  wen  callpd 
dllBcuU  in  tbe  High  A)p«,  but,  as  in  all  diHtniit  conntrica,  the  difficulty  wai  to  get 
a  competent  party  to  the  fiiot  of  tbe  mountain.  Mr.  ThomKin  and  Mr.  Johnston, 
both  capable  tntvelkT^,  found  that  a  tingle  traveller  without  Alpine  experience 
or  friends  waa  helplew  when  he  got  to  tb«  inow-lcircl.  What  deserved  tho 
mott  prXiwjn  Dr.  Meycr'sexploralion  was  his  porserrraacoi  He  (Mr.  FrMbfield) 
had  never  before  besnl  of  any  explorer  who  had  mndt.'  tbe  nanw  ascent  three  timei 
htmarlf.  De  Hanmire  had  considered  it  snlliciont  to  climb  Moat  Blanc  once,  but 
Dr.  Meyer  had  ascended  Eilima-njaro  Ibcve  times,  and  his  axperience  went  to 
•how  that  moimtain  stcVncss,  like  seasickness,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of 
individual  temperament,  and  still  more  of  training.  Thq  diUetence  iu  the  rarlly 
of  ihe  air,  between  20,000  and  30,000  foot,  was  rvlatively  smsll  compared 
with  that  between  10,050  and  20,000  feel,  and  therefore  there  was  reason  to  bopo 
that  Providence  had  made  no  motmtains  that  men  could  not  get  up.  Dr.  Kteyer 
hs'l  also  drawn  fresh  attention  to  tho  existence  of  highlands  in  Africa,  which 
might  afford  permanent  homes  to  Europeans.  If  Kilinia-njnro  had  been  allott*^!  to 
Germany,  Kenio  bad  been  ailoltcd  to  England,  and  since  Dr.  Meyer  had  added 
1000  foot  to  the  ptcviously  accepted  beigbt  of  Kilima-njato,  be  saw  no  reason  why 
competent  English  mounlaincets  might  not  odd  2000  feet  to  Kenio.  He  tmsteil 
that  the  native  namos  of  tbe  mounlaios  would  bo  retained.  He  recently  road  witli 
delight  that  Ihe  native  uarae  corresponding  to  Ituwcnzori,  "The  Skypiercer,"  waa 
heiug  restore"!  to  Monnt  Cook  in  New  Zealnnd,  and  ho  hoped  that,  whatover 
individual  names  might  be  attached  to  minor  feattireti,  the  names  of  Eitima-ujaro, 
Kenia,  and  Ituwcnsori  would  be  retained  by  gcograi>bers.  They  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitndc  to  Ut.  Meyer,  for  having  put  nearly  Ihe  finiabing  touch  to  their  knowledge 
of  one  at  lensl  of  tbe  great  African  volcaooea.  All  that  waa  now  wanting  wan  tho 
veflficatiou  of  Dr.  Meyer's  meaaaniments,  and  some  fuller  details  a*  to  tho  lower 
portion  of  tho  glacier  of  the  cr»t«r. 

Tbe  Presidsnt  Eaid  be  judged  from  the  applaoBo  that  the  mee)ing  was  more 
pleased  with  Dr.  Meyor*s  succcea  on  hii  third  attempt  titan  they  would  have  been 
if  he  had  succeeded  at  first.  The  determination  he  bad  shown  in  returning  again  and 
again  waa  evidence  of  the  tame  high  iiualities  which  bad  placed  his  conntiymen  in 
to  magnificent  a  position  with  regsrd  to  all  that  concerned  tbe  ndvauccment  of  know- 
ledge. On  bebalf  of  the  Society,  ho  wiebed  to  express  to  Dr.  Meyor  their  cordial 
thanks  for  the  excellent  papiT  which  be  had  read.  He  trusted  that  as  they  had, 
listeiird  to^bis  account  of  his  ascent  of  BilimM-njaro,  so  they  would  on  some  future 
cccaiion  bear  his  description  of  tbe  great  English- African  Monotaio,  Kenia,  an 
expedition  to  which  be  was  preparing  to  undertake  next  winter. 


Ko.  VI.— Jcsi  1890.] 
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Bj  tlie  Bifi^t  Ber.  G.  W.  H.  EmaBi  Bbdci, 
Biahop  at  Bloemfi»iteiiL 

JCftp,  p.372. 
Wmu  lendiog  to  the  Boyal  Qec^p«phiG«l  Society  a  ronte-msp  of  the 
jonnwj  that  I  made  laat  year  from  iDyati,  in  Hatabeleland,  throng 
Maahonalacd,  to  Znmbo  on  the  Zambezi,  I  regret  that  there  is  mnoh 
infoimatioii  omitted  vhioh  would  have  made  the  map  more  naefol ;  more 
eapecially  along  the  Zamberi  for  the  60  or  70  miles  betweea  Znmbo  and 
the  month  of  the  Unuengaisi  river.  Thia  ia  catued  by  the  books  oon- 
taining  my  surrey  and  sketchea  haTing  been  stoleD  ftom  a  waggon 
while  on  their  way  to  the  Snrveyor-Oeneral'B  oSioe  in  Beohnanaland,  bo 
diat  I  hare  had  to  compile  the  mrrey  from  rough  notes.  In  some 
details  it  is  probablj' inaccurate.  The  names,  however,  I  was  able  to  lo- 
prodaoe ;  and,  as  I  had  taken  considerable  trouble  to  get  them  accarataly 
from  the  natives,  ih^  may  possibly  be  accepted  as  representing,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  places  as  the  natives  pronounce  them.  They  are 
spelt  phonetically.  la  the  neighbonihood  of  Znmbo  some  of  the  names 
were  obtained  &om  the  Fortngnese,  and  it  is  on  their  anthoiity,  or  on 
that  of  the  natives,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buangwa  river,  on  the 
an&orily  of  both,  that  I  have  ventnied  to  alter  the  spelling  of  oertaia 
names  in  my  map,  since  I  have  retained  phonetio  spelling  throughout. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  any  notes  regarding  the  road  np  to 
the  Hanyani  river  in  Hashonaland,  as  I  took  the  same  road  as  that 
ftdlowod  by  Hr.  Selons  to  his  oamp  somewhat  to  the  north  of  lat.  18°. 
On  account  of  the  tsetse-fly  I  left  my  waggons  there,  and  with  six  men 
whom  I  had  bronght  from  the  sonth,  who  were  hair-oastee  and  natives, 
walked  westwards  first,  to  reach  Lo  Ufagondi's  village.  Ten  donkeys 
carried  the  greater  part  of  the  things  which  we  needed.  It  wonid  be 
unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  journey  to  Znmbo,  as  travelling 
with  oaniers  in  Africa  has  been  sufficiently  often  described.  Possibly 
the  carriers  in  this  case  were  somewhat  more  troableeome  than  they 
generally  are,  as  they  seldom,  if  ever,  carried  for  more  than  one  or  two 
days ;  and  although  prepaid  before  starting,  they  were  not  always  careful 
to  carry  out  their  agreement. 

At  Lo  Magondi'a  town  I  found  the  only  instance  that  came  under  my 
notice  of  a  man  called  a  "  Ood  "  among  the  Bfasbona.  One  of  these  men 
lives  not  far  from  the  chiefs  town  in  Matabeleland,  but  he  seems  to  have 
no  authority.  The  "God"  at  Lo  Magoudi's  has,  however,  considerable 
power,  and  the  people  have  to  ask  his  permisaion  before  starting  on  a 
journey.  But  he  is  not  the  teacher  of  the  tribe ;  the  chie^  apparently, 
has  that  fonction,  for  when  asked  as  to  what  they  believe  as  to  a  future 
exist«noe,  they  seemed  to  think  it  sofficient  that  their  chief  knew  about 
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snoh  mstten.  At  Sinoin't  tcmn,  hrthar  to  the  nnrth,  T  was  told  ttiat 
tli«y  bod  biul  A  God,  but  that  th<!  Matabcio  hail  driven  him  «waj> ;  they 
did  DOt  txy  when.  This  ploco  in  mudi  too  fnr  to  tho  north  to  bo  within 
diatatiGo  of  tho  urdinary  ividit  of  thin  tribe 

On  arriving  near  Kunieu,  a  moiintain  of  groot  height  in  tb*  dl^e 
of  a  mignr-loftf.  wo  found  tlio  wholo  population  had  gona  to  themmnA 
whoro  thay  oonld  acarcdy  be  »txa,  sitting  on  tho  topmoet  rocks,  and  for 
•omo  tioM  thoy  would  not  como  down.  I  was  told  that  they  had  not 
seen  a  whito  man  h^re  before.  Tbia  viUagp,  Ijko  tunny  other  Uashoii* 
Tilk|{Mi  is  mofit  picturoiiiinc.  Thoy  aro  almost  invArtably  built  on  hills, 
lot  ]>n>4ectJon ;  neariy  ovory  hut  has  its  sc]«arato  rock  aa  a  foondatJon, 
and  thertfore  no  two  seem  to  be  on  the  some  lorel.  The  huta  tkejti»elvu« 
«i«  of  wood  aud  graaa,  and  above  and  below,  and  around  tbem,  treeA  and 
•hruba  spring  out  of  the  cracks  iu  the  mouutaios. 

Shipuriro'n  town  hod  been  moved  from  where  it  waa  when  Hr.  Scions 
flaw  It;  it  is  now  eomewhal  nearer  Chuzu'a  town.  The  gn>at  raugo  of 
mounUtiuK  to  the  suutb  of  which  Slupuriro  IiTes,  divides  the  high 
uplands  of  Uiuthoiialaud  from  the  wide  Zambexi  plain  immediately  to 
tho  north  of  tliom.  Tim  <>ODutry  is  broken  and  hilly  before  arriTing  at 
ShipQriro's,  but  immodiatoly  after  leaving  it,  when  tmvoUing  north* 
wards,  a  mass  of  mountains  arc  crossed.  To  tho  cast  the  range  scorns  to 
be  broader  and  higher  than  further  wostward.  Among  these  mountains, 
M  in  other  (larts  of  Mashonslaiid,  the  air  is  most  bracing,  and  in  wint^ 
the  clin]nt«  is  well  adapted  to  Euroiwans  aud  the  tactso-fly  is  ncldom 
seen.  But  in  tho  plain  to  tho  north  thpit-  in  ii  great  change ;  in  July 
and  Angnst— the  winter — tho  air  is  oppresNiTO  aud  sultiy,  and  the  heat 
IB  p'eat ;  tho  tsetse-fly  exiats  in  swarms,  and  wliile  travelling  through 
it  nearly  all  our  donkeys  died  from  their  bitos.  Beyond  slight  incon- 
vonioDce,  we  did  not  find  that  they  affected  ourselves.  This,  howerer, 
was  not  I  tJitnk,  Mr.  Selous'  experience.  Large  trmctB  of  this  plain 
must  1)0  submerged  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the  grass  is  coarve 
and  rank,  but  water  is  very  scaroo  at  times,  especially  wher«  the 
ground  lie*  a  little  higher.  Iu  these  drier  tracts  the  mopnni  tree  growv 
to  a  fair  size,  while  in  the  grounds  tluit  lie  lower  the  baobab  is  most 
prominent.  Along  the  smtdkr  rivers  in  the  northeru  part  tlie  fertility 
of  the  ground  is  very  great,  the  mabelooi- Kaffir-corn  growbig  ordinarily 
to  a  height  of  15  feet. 

At  Namfukadza's  town,  which  is  about  two  days'  walk  from  tho 
Zambezi,  signs  of  Portuguese  influence  l>egiii  to  show  themsclvei,  though 
evidences  of  trade  with  tho  Portuguese  commence  much  further  to  tho 
«outb.  Though  Mamfnkadza  is  a  son  of  Shipuriro,  who  lives  among  tha 
mountains,  he  is  far  more  civilised  than  his  father.  He  wears  the  long 
-white  ealieo  cloak  instead  of  skins,  and  the  womoD  of  bis  town  all 
WMT  calico  skirts.  The  hate  aro  better  built;  tlie  behaviour  of  the 
people  is  better;   and  there  is  a  general  appearance  of  approaching 
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drlllsation.     Tbia  may  bo  considored  th«  lut  town  (owanls  the  north 
tliat  IB  tnlialjilDil  liy  tie  SlaBhona  people. 

At  KanyeuiWa  tovni,  which  ia  about  two  Iiours'  walk  from  tho 
Zambezi,  almost  a  new  world  begins.  He  anil  Matakenyo,  whom  town 
lies  DCMtr  thg  mouth  of  tho  Hauyani,  are  joint  chicfe  of  th«  Kataodi, 
The  chioFs  aro  not  MiitAndi,  but  are  called  B«-Nyi)ngwS,  i.  o.  people  of 
NynngwS  (or  Tetti),  and  have  come  from  there  to  rule  the  Mutandi. 
Somowhat  to  the  soiilh  of  Kanyeinha'a  town  ia  one  bulonging  to  Chipun- 
zamoDgo:  here  the  people  aro  Ghaetinda;  hut  it  is  dlflicalt  to  ascertain 
where  the  Chacundn  end  or  tho  Mutaiid!  begin.  I  am  elating  what  I 
ascertained  frnm  the  people  along  the  river  after  very  careful  inve«tig!t- 
lioD.  The  Miitaudi  live  along  tbc  south  bunk  of  the  river  eastward  ns 
far  as  Perisengi's  town,  at  the  month  of  the  Uinseuguiai  river;  and, 
mixed  with  tlium  between  Matuhenya's  and  PoriKengi's  towns  are 
Bome  Banyai,  The  people  of  Porizengi's  town  are  Banyai  and  Chaeunda. 
The  Banyai  also  live  along  tho  Umsengaisi  river  almost  np  to  tlie 
inountains  on  the  south  of  the  plain. 

Zumbo  is  occupied  by  the  Portuguese.  The  jieoplo  of  the  countrj-  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Zambezi  near  Zumbo  are  Baaeuga ;  a  name  which 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  Baeilugu,  which  is  tho  native  name  for  white 
tDea,  and  denotes  the  Portuguese.  Tho  Basenga  women  wear  tho  lip 
ring  in  both  lips.  The  Vaj>endi  live  farther  down  the  river,  oppoeite 
PoTixangi's. 

The  people  on  both  sides  of  the  river  recognise  the  authority  of  tho 
Portuguese ;  there  ia  no  chief  of  the  Brtsenga,  and  Kanyemha  and  Mata- 
kenya  are  chiefs  nnder  the  Portuguese.  The  Poi-tugeee  place  "  captains" 
at  the  different  places  of  importance  along  the  river.  The  most  westerly 
one  ia  at  Niabakobo.  I  think,  which  is  up  the  river ;  and  it  is  about  four 
days"  travelling  by  boat  from  there  to  Zumha  I'erizengi  is  another 
" captain;"  there  is  another  called  Chimbuug. atClmbonga,  farther  down 
the  river.  Kanyemlm  and  Matakenya  both  act  as  "  captains."  To  the 
west,  however,  there  seem  to  be  some  tribes  who  do  not  rccogniso  thil J 
authority;  for  in  May  1868,  the  Valeughi,  under  a  chief  called  Bnmma 
attacked  Zumbo  with  about  2000  men,  bnt  were  repulsed;  atid  the 
Portnguese  weio  negotiating  with  them  when  I  was  there,  the  comman- 
dant of  Zumbo  and  the  chief  Matakenya  following  them  into  their  uw.i 
country.  Ennyomlia,  who  is  a  most  civilieod  chief,  told  me  that  h*  I 
owed  bis  civilisation  to  the  Portuguese.  Tho  Ba-Nyungwi  chiefs  and 
their  Sous  use  the  education  which  they  have  obtainod  from  the  Portu> 
giieso  for  the  good  of  their  people.  At  Matakcnya's.  large  houses  hava 
licen  built,  and  tiles  aro  mado;  sugar-making  ia  also  an  industry  of 
the  place. 

The  flatueaa  of  the  plain  stretching  between  tho  Zambezi  and 
Slitshoualand  mountains  is  very  striking.  Looking  down  from 
higher  partA,  the  plain  below  presents  almost  the  appearanoe  of  tho  sea. 
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ttDd,  with  thii  ^xtxpt'ion  of  Ohaadu,  Uut<>iuwc,  mi  powibly  Kiuiyamba's 
nountaiii,  which  can  juat  be  seou  on  a  bright  day,  it  mcms  to  bo  boundless. 
Ab  thoix)  ATI'  low  ridgea  and  an  nccanional  hill  on  the  eoutberu  bank  of 
thfi  Zambezi,  it  is  qnite  jwsaible  tJiat  nny  ono  going  down  tho  riv«r  in  a 
boat  night  imagino  the  whole-  to  b»  nioontaiuouB ;  as  tho  plain  itwU 
woold  nevei'  bo  seen,  and  Uio  countr}-  on  Tmt.h  sides  of  the  rivor  abov« 
Ziinibo  is  nic«t  muuiitainoiui— iudiKxl,  nrahiug  can  be  soeu  from  tho 
mimmit  of  even  MaKausOe  loountuin  towards  tho  west  but  a  eoa  of  moun- 
taina;  and  to  tbe  east  of  Periisongi'a  town,  Chanda  and  Matomwu 
inoontaius  are  but  prominent  fvalnn-ti  in  an  cztcneive  range. 

It  is  rtM^koui^  tu  bu  a  two  inontlia'  jiinmey  frr>ru  Quiliniano  to  Zumbo. 
The  rente  takeu  bj-  the  PortuguoHo  from  Zumbo  is  to  dracend  the  river 
by  boat  to  Caeliuiubu,  whiub  ia  near  tha  month  of  tho  Dak&  river,  and 
a  short  distaucu  above  the  licgiiining  of  the  rapid*  i  they  th<^n  disembark 
and  catriera  arecmploj-ed  in  (he  iwrtago  to  Tetti,  wlieiti  thoy  again  tAko 
boaL 

Tho  Shiilima  country  lios  to  tho  east  of  tho  Umaongaisi  river.  I  was 
told  at  Pvriy^ngi'M  town  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Atnvara;  thiingh  at 
Chubiiiign  f!iv  Cbaciinda  am  eai<l  to  live.  Tho  prc«onco  of  Chooiinda 
and  Mutandi  at  tho  larger  towns,  while  the  Varcndi,  Banyai,  and 
Bammga  livo  in  tho  villages,  is  to  bo  accounted  for  by  tho  Choonndn 
and. Mutandi  being  superior  to  the  others ;  and  tho  distinction  is  mailo 
«tni  grcntor  by  the  civilisation  brought  by  either  the  Ba-Nyungwo  chiof)>, 
aa  at  Mntukcnya's  or  KiinyumWa  towns,  or  by  tlio  rarlugiivsu  "ottp- 
lairis,"  im  at  Perixungi's  town.  Tlio  tjesbonn  language,  n«  opokeu  in 
Itlashoualaiul,  is  i)erf<>utly  iiiideratuod  by  all  tlio  puuplis  ou  this  part  of 
of  the  Zambe>^i ;  the  Bauyai  farther  up  the  UuiBcngaiai  river  speak  almuat 
the  tiame  language  as  tho  Mnshuna. 

Tho  Portiigiiiwj  at  Zumbo  knew  of  tho  doalh  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who, 
tbey  said,  was  killed  by  tho  Moshukulumbwt,  after  killing  eight  of  theiu 
hioiHelf.  At  Matakonya's  town  I  received  from  Matakenya's  son  Iho 
first  information  as  to  Mr.  Foster.*  At  the  end  of  1887,  hearing  that  ho 
was  again  going  to  the  Zambezi,  and  thinking  that  it  might  be  well  to 
have  a  white  man  with  me,  if  he  were  one  of  Mr.  Foster'H  ability  and 
experience,  1  offered  to  engage  him  to  accompany  mo  through  Mn-hona- 
land.  This  he  did  not  agree  to ;  but  said  that  he  intended  to  go  np  Iho 
Zumbesi  a«  far  as  Zumbo,  and  thenoe  to  Lake  liangweolo,  to  establish  a 
trading  station.  He  theu  olfered  to  come  back  to  Zumbo,  and  over  tho 
plain  to  Mashoiiubiiid  and  Matabeleland,  and  to  meet  me  at  Buluwayo ; 
*o  I  engaged  him  to  travel  to  Lake  Bangweolo  with  me,  I  paying  bim  a 
vertain  mm  each  moutli.  The  last  letter  that  X  had  from  him  was 
written  at  Tette.  ^Vben  I  reaohed  Namfukadza's  town  on  the  great 
plain.  I  hoard  from  the  chief  that  a  white  man  had  been  neen,  and 

*  A  Hlinrt  arcoiint  nt  Iho  udveiilurous  jourecy  oT  Mi.  Ptirtir,  vliow!  rnl  nunui  turn 
Ur.  F.  Uonk«,  U  giToa  in  l\m '  ProoueJuK'  U.O.B.,'  1SS9,  ]f.  G08.— {Ki>.] 
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that  lie  bad  been  robbed  of  his  goods.    I  imagined  that  he  iras  refeniop 
to  Ur.  Selona,  as  I  knew  of  no  other  white  man  who  had  oroaaed  th» 
plain  anywhere  in  this  part ;  but  at  Uatakenya's  I  found  that  Mr.  Foster 
had  been  there  in  his  litUe  boat  (which  is  still  lying  at  Uatakenya'B)^ 
and  after  a  joamey  of  five  days  np  the  Boangwa  rirer,  bad  retnmed 
beoanse  he  oonld  get  no  food,  and  had  been  given  some  men  by  Kayembm. 
or  Ifatakenya,  to  enable  him  to  come  down  and  meet  me.    The  man 
retnmed,  as  did  a  boy  whom  he  had  brought  np  the  Zambezi,  saying  that 
they  bad  taken  him  towards  Shipnriro's  town ;  the  boy,  I  think,  said  that 
he  bad  been  sent  bock.    The  chiefs  eeem  to  have  had  no  donbt  that  tb» 
meii  had  done  as  they  said ;  but  when  they  described  the  joamey,  I 
fonnd  that  tbe  men  had,  in  all  probability,  never  been  near  the  plaoe 
they  described.    Their  geogmphy  was  at  fanit,  which  never  happens 
with  a  native,  if  be  has  onoe  seen  a  country.    No  further  information  of 
any  valne  oonld  I  get.    He  was  heard  of  near  Namfakadza's ;   he  was 
robbed  of  his  goods  and  he  never  passed  Shipnriro's,  or  came  sonth.    If 
he  bad  wandered  far  to  the  west,  Mr.  Selons  would  have  beard  of  him 
when  in  the  UaBbuknlambw6  or  Barotse  oonntry.    If  be  bad  gone  east- 
ward, he  would  have  arrived  at  Tett^.    I  imagine  that  if  he  had  died  of 
fever  the  chief  would  have  bad  bis  gun,  and  I  should  have  been  told 
about  it :  nor  would  there  have  been  any  reason  for  the  Zambezi  men  to 
have  lied,  as  I  think  thoy  did.     I  fear  that  there  is  bnt  one  solntioi^— 
that  he  was  killed  by  hia  men  for  the  sake  of  bis  goods.    At  another 
part  of  the  plain  I  saw  a  skeleton,  and  asked  some  of  the  carriers  whose 
it  was;  they  told  me  that  a  native  bad  been  killed  for  some  little 
property  that  he  had.    Ur.  Foster  was  a  man  of  admirable  courage. 
On  bis  first  jonmey  be  started  with  one  donkey,  which  he  eventually 
exchanged  for  a  canoe,  and  went  from  Matabeleland  to  the  Zambesi* 
and  round  the  bend  of  the  river  to  Lake  Nj-aesa  and  Qailimano, 
travelling  by  land  when  he  could  not  go  by  water — a  bold  undertaking 
with  such  slender  means. 

The  plain  to  the  west  of  the  Umsengaiai  river  is  almost  uninhahit«dr 
and  though  there  is  communication  at  intervals  between  the  difilerent 
villages,  the  native  population  along  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi  are  not 
only  cat  off  firom  Uasbonaland  proper  by  the  great  plain  and  the  moun- 
tains, but  are  different  in  customs,  appearance,  and  mode  of  living.  They 
seem  to  be  daily  learning  from  the  Portuguese.  A  Mashona  chief  in 
the  south  may  be  described  as  nothing  better  than  an  inolfeiiBive  savage ; 
but  Eanyemba,  near  the  Zambezi,  is  as  good  a  gentleman  in  his  manners 
as  Xhama,  the  well-known  Bechuanaland  chief.  Whether  he  has  the 
same  high  character  as  Ehama  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining ; 
but  his  courtesy  and  hospitality  vrere  boundless. 

The  name  of  the  Matabele  seems  scarcely  to  be  known  in  this  part  of 
the  Zambezi ;  but  many  years  (^  Matakenya  once  travelled  into 
Matabeleland.    The  Yalengbi,  under  a  chief  called  Bumma,  with  six 
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nnder^hlofs,  are  the  disturbing  element  of  tliat  [wrt  of  tho  oonotiy. 
After  Iwing  ropalsed  from  Zuuibo  on  tlie  nortli,  last  yeiir,  tliey  attacked 
Hatakenyn's,  on  the  Boutli  of  the  river,  but  were  cepulrwd.  After  I 
returned  through  MashoDaland  iuto  Uatabeleland,  I  heard  of  a  namber 
of  canoee  being  bnilt  by  the  Matabele,  but  this  was  very  much  Eartber 
up  the  river,  and  far  more  to  the  south. 

At  Ziunbo  there  are  rains  of  what  was  daid  to  have  becu  an  ecclo- 
Biaetioal  building  belonging  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  who  wore  killed 
by  the  people  some  years  ago.  I  found  a  bell  that  laay  have  belonged 
to  it,  bat  it  had  no  inscription. 

As  to  the  people  of  MashonalanJ,  to  the  south  of  the  inountaias,  the 
information  collected  by  Mr.  Seluus  will  be  very  much  more  volaablo 
than  miso  can  be.  I  found  them  easy  to  deal  with,  especially  if  plenty 
of  meat  is  shot  for  them.  They  will  work  bai-d  for  meat.  The  chiof 
ressoa  for  their  burning  the  grass  yearly  neems  to  bo  that  tliis  make* 
the  digging  out  of  mice  for  food  easier ;  but  then,  ou  tlie  norl!i  of  tho 
Zambezi,  eight  tribes  consider  dogs  a  great  delicacy.  They  seemed  to 
have  but  a  very  slight  cmicuption  of  a  God,  but  usually  said  that  they 
would  1(0  glad  to  have  teachers.  At  Unyamweuda's  town,  near  tho 
•Onrce  of  tho  Hanyani,  tho  people  said  that  they  would  build  a 
teacher  a  hoaee  if  one  would  come  among  them.  To  tho  south-weut 
of  Mount  Wedza  live  a  portion  of  th<?  Barotse  tribe.  Mr.  Selous 
supposed  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  tribe  now  settled  north  of  the 
Zambezi,  and  the  son  of  their  chief  Sipiro  told  me  that  this  was  so,  and 
that  the  Matabele,  when  they  drove  one  part  of  tho  tribe  northwards 
drove  the  other  southwards.  Tho  southern  section  have  abaudoned 
their  own  language  and  speak  Scshuna.  Both  these  and  the  people 
round  Mount  Wedza  are  subject  to  tho  "  Oaza"  people.  They  are  the 
most  westerly  jieople  that  are  subject  to  them.  The  next  town, 
Umtigeza's.  is  subject  to  the  Matabele.  At  both  Umtigoza's  and 
Sipito's  towns  I  saw  the  respective  representatives  of  tho  two  nations 
collecting  the  yearly  tribute.  At  Sipiro'a  town  tho  chief  hid  me  and 
my  servants  for  nearly  two  days  behind  a  wouutain.  so  that  I  should 
not  bo  seen  by  the  tax-collectors.  The  country  of  the  '■  Gaza  "  people 
is  sometimes  callud  Umtila's  country.  According  to  their  own  tradition, 
the  first  chief  ij»  this  region  was  called  Gaza,  who  fought  with  Cbaka ; 
according  to  them,  Miinkosa,  his  son,  was  tho  father  of  Uuizila.  At 
present  Umzila's  brother,  Uuzaua,  and  Umzita's  eon  Umdugaza,  uro 
join tK^hie fit.  Their  nshitions  with  the  Matabele  are  very  ftieodly. 
LobenguUt  married  four  of  Umzila's  sisters.  My  informant  on  this 
point  is  one  of  the  Qaza  chiefs.  He  was  very  communicative  till  tho 
subject  of  their  old  buildings  was  mentioned,  and  of  those  ho  would  say 
nothing.     However,  he  Uiinks  that  he  could  take  me  into  tlie  country. 

1  feel  that  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  Society  for  presenting  them  with 
these  disconnected  notes,  but  otlior  calls  upon  my  tuno  prevent  mc,  at 
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present,  hom  drawing  np  a  more  el&borato  paper.  I  have  iwtalluded  to 
the  politioal  queetioa  that  has  Utely  arisen  in  oonneotion  witli  the 
country,  nor  to  the  finppoaed  mineral  wealth.  It  may  be  better  for 
others  to  give  their  opinions  on  these  snbjecta. 

F.S. — I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  distance  travelled  dnripg  my 
journey  from  Eimberley  and  back  whs  about  2500  miles.  My  roate  is 
marked  on  the  accompanying  map  by  a  red  line,  except  down  the  Zam- 
besi ftom  Znmbo  to  Perieengi's  town.  No  places  are  inserted  except 
BDfih  as  I  have  visited  myself ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  tribes,  those  wbiiih 
bare  been  pointed  ant  to  me.  The  map  cannot  be  relied  on  for  accuracy 
to  the  immediate  east  of  Bornw^  mountain  for  five  miles  or  thereabonts, 
nor  as  to  the  exact  position  of  Biuunsw^,  near  Uount  Wedza.  In  cases 
where  there  was  no  possibility  of  reconciling  serious  discrepanciec  the 
place  has  been  omitted. 

I  have  this  morning  received  information  &om  Ur,  Sawjrer,  who  has 
been  engaged  on  the  railway  near  Delagoa  Bay,  ihut  the  Qaza  people 
have  raided  over  maoh  of  (be  country  to  the  north  of  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  that  their  chief  Gongunyan,  whom  I  snppose  to  be  the  same  aa 
Gnxana  (already  mentioned),  has  moved  his  position  from  near  to 
"  Umdla's  Kraal,"  to  a  spot  not  far  frcnn  Deli^oa  Bay. 

G.  W.  H.  Knioht  Bblce, 
Bishop  of  Bloemfontein,  Eimberley,  and  Bechuanaland. 
Ua;  84,  ISM. 
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The  Fly  Blver,  Hew  Oolnea, — Sir  William  Macgregor,  Governor  of 
British  \ew  Gnines,  has  quickly  followed  np  his  feat  of  aticoessful 
exploration  in  the  Owen  Stanley  Bangs  by  anotbir  enterprise  of  eqaal 
interest  and  importance,  viz.  the  navigation  of  the  Fly  river  np  to  the 
bonndary  line  between  British  and  Gkrman  territory  in  the  centra  of 
the  island.  He  started  on  this  expedition  in  November  last,  reaching 
the  month  of  the  river  in  the  steamer  Merrie  England  on  the  2lHt  of  that 
month,  and  after  visiting  variona  places  in  the  estuary  with  a  view  to 
asoertaining  their  suitability  for  admini(<trative  or  trading  settlements, 
commenced  bis  journey  up  the  river  on  the  26th  December.  At  a  point 
which  he  says  is  beyond  D'Alberti's  farthest,  in  5°  54'  S.,  he  found  the 
liver  divides  into  two  branches  of  eqnal  size.  One  of  these,  named  by  him 
the  "  Palmer,"  he  followed  up  for  eight  days  to  the  frontier.  The  whale- 
boat  stopped  at  606  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  first 
monntains  met  with  in  the  ascent  are  on  the  frontier,  and  were  not 
explored.  The  ascent  and  descent  were  accomplished  without  firing  a 
shot  at  a  native,  and  peaceful  relations  were  established  with  the  natives 
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noarly  the  whole  way.  Fivo  weekii  and  four  days  vmn  tprnt  on  tltt 
viholo  tour;  the  oHcoatQ  wa«  found  good,  aod  the  ht<alth  of  thn  piirtj 
remaioed  fair  throngbouL  Tho  ooontry,  however,  pnjved  dtBappuiiiiitig, 
und  the  native*  were  not  nutiieroQ& 

Detailed  reporta  of  the  river  Toyage  hare  not  been  received,  biit 
others  relating  to  his  viaita  to  the  native  rilltigtic  in  tliu  4»tuiiry  ore  to 
hand,  and  give  miioli  iiifgrmuttOD  regarding  thti  ooUntrj  atid  pco|ik'. 
With  regard  to  thaetimate.heMyK  (in  the  month  of  DcoL-mU>r}: — "Th« 
heat  baa  not,  on  tlut  whole,  been  oppreiwive  for  tliiH  Utitudu.  Tbo 
average  day  t«inii>erattiro  in  the  ehade  has  bi-cn  nbont  85''  Fuhr.,  hut,  of 
fiODiae,  it  iit  a  nioict  heat  Each  day  thnro  bavo  been  iiliowers  and 
aqnalla,  and  it  generally  rains  heavily  at  night.  The  membon  of  tbo 
ei|>odition  who  have  landed  for  coUocting  purposes  suffer  from  scrub- 
itoh,  in<iHi|>iii<x'4),  and  ei^peoially  from  sandflioa.  The  flora  is  extieoiely 
liinitc<l  and  tinattractive.  The  health  of  the  men  has  been  &iT,  ecMao 
having  eufferod  from  fever— short,  sharp  attacks."  At  a  point  (not  far 
/rem  Ellnngowan  Island)  above  the  estuary,  the  river  wae  found  to  be 
590  yards  wide,  the  rate  of  current  Diidatteam  aboul  3}  miles  an  hour, 
and  at  60  yards  from  the  banks  about  2j  miles;  the  depth  woa  5  to  6 
fathomB.  The  influtnce  of  the  tide  waa  not  oboerved  above  120  milea 
from  the  mouth.  "As  a  waterway,"  the  rejiort  voutiouea,  "the  Fly 
river  will  supply  excellent  meana  of  trans|)ort,  aa  there  iit  prutmbly  no 
part  where  at  least  three  or  four  fathoms  ounnot  ho  found,  nlthouj^h  the 
deepent  eliannel  in  iinnictinimi  crooked.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  tho 
cnrreut  and  the  width  of  tho  river,  a  moderate  brec/.e  agaioAl  tlie  curroat 
seta  up  a  trunblesome  short  sea  in  the  lower  stretches  of  tho  river,  wfaicb 
will  make  navigation  alwayu  dlRiciiU  for  small  undecked  ve«iKla." 

Sir  W.  Macgregor  does  not  report  vorj'  favourably  of  the  pro«[)Oota 
of  tho  lowc^r  reaches  and  delta  of  the  Fly  oa  regards  trade  and  settle  men  t. 
Ho  iaya : — "  The  river  from  a  little  above  Tagola  to  the  place  where  we 
formed  our  coal  deput,  about  160  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  thus  embracing 
a  distance  of  some  four  acoro  miles,  ia  very  muuolouuue.  The  ialanda 
in  tho  river  (except  the  very  recent  ones  on  which  the  fresh-water  loan- 
grove  ia  the  only  tnie),  and  the  banks,  are  covered  by  a  dense  vegetation 
oontuHling  of  a  ground  work  of  large  trees  with  lawyer  canes  and  other 
creepent,  forming  an  all  but  imjieiiut ruble  undergrowth,  which  often 
rnna  over  the  tops  of  tlic  tallcKt  trees.  There  ta  little  if  any  of  all  this 
country  (except  a  few  aiuuU  mounds  of  red  cla)')  more  than  a  foot  above 
tlio  river.  It  is,  therefore,  ns  a  rule,  too  low  for  human  oocupation.  Tho 
forest  produce*  uo  food  for  man.  Thcro  nre  niuny  breadfruit  treea,  but 
they  have  no  fniit :  there  are,  aa  far  as  I  have  wjcii,  only  two  s/igo  trees 
on  tho  river  between  our  ooal  dep6t  and  Howling  Point,  a  distanot-  of 
about  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  and  there  ia  not  o^'cn  one  axsoiinut  tree. 
For  Euro  plan  aetllemeni,  dueh  a  country,  as  far  as  can  bo  judgeil,  ia 
<)uite   unHuilable — hut,  nf  couTse,  no  man  oau  speak  of  tho  eountiy 
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beyond  a  mile  or  two  front  the  river,  the  grmtoet  distance  to  whioh  w& 
could  [leut-tnite.  It  may  be  doubted  tliat  bucIi  forest  and  §wump  could 
bo 8urv«yed ftt  loss  than  lOl.  or  151.  a  mile;  and  it  is  hurdly  probable 
that  any  Govemmont  or  private  company  would  expend  that  on  mioh  an 
unpromising  specaUtion.  In  short,  it  may  bo  stated  generally  thMt 
wherever  the  country  is  sufficiently  high  nnd  dry  for  human  occupation 
it  is  alTBRdy  in  the  posseeeion  of  a  numerooB  warlike  race  of  agriout- 
tunsta  whom  it  would  take  au  ndveiitoroua,  extensive,  and  wealthy  lot 
of  European  settlers  to  disidace.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  that 
a  rioft-growing  population  might  uot  be  settled  in  many  parU  of  thtft 
great  delta;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  prolwblo  that  people  from  the  rice- 
growing  regions  of  India,  for  cxumple,  might  bo  able  to  cultivate  many 
places  on  this  river  that  now  produce  only  bush  and  scrub,  andeventually 
it  may  bo  turned  to  aixioiint  in  thut  way.  But  the  day  is  probably  far 
distant  when  the  experiment  wUl  be  tried,  as  it  would  be  costly  and 
attended  with  groat  risks." 

Of  the  natives  of  the  large  island  of  Kiwai,  in  the  delta,  notwith- 
standing their  ill-repute,  apparently  not  vet^-  well  founded,  as  cannibals. 
Sir  IVilliam  Macgregor  B]>oaks  favourably,  Tlie  island  is  about  thirty- 
tix  miles  long,  and  two  nud  a  half  broad.  Sir  William  went  round 
it  twice  and  walked  across  it  once,  visiting  all  the  villages,  and  was 
everywhere  treated  with  great  friendliness.  The  total  population  b» 
puts  at  60(10.  Ab  agriculturiBt)  he  conmders  they  deeerro  great  credit ; 
they  produce  large  quantities  of  vegetable  food,  which  may  iu  future 
crcAte  a  considerable  export  trade.  The  cultivation  of  tlie  banana  receives 
from  them  much  attention.  In  a  vocabulary  of  their  language  which 
lie  compiled  there  is  a  list  of  not  fewer  than  thirty-six  d  iffereut  varieties 
of  banana;  and  from  personal  eiperienoo,  he  could  testify  that 
the  diatinctiouB  were  nol  fanciful,  but  indicate  real  substantial  differences. 
Some  of  the  varieties  he  says  are  very  good,  and  he  recommends  these 
products  of  Papuan  skill  to  tho  attention  of  the  banana-growers  of 
Queensland.  They  also  plant  and  cultivate  sago  trees,  of  which  they 
distinguish  twenty -five  varieties ;  of  yams  they  grow  twenty  kindsr 
three  of  which  are  remarkably  good ;  and  of  sweet  potatoes  ten,  two  of 
whidh  are  suited  for  exportation.  It  is  strange  that  a  people  so  far 
advanced  in  this  respect  should  bo  very  deficient  in  other  indns- 
tries  common  in  races  at  a  similar  stage  of  culture.  They  possess,  for 
example,  no  knowledge  of  pottery.  The  sole  utensil,  \ieed  as  bucket. 
basin,  bowl,  and  plate,  is  a  large  sltpper-eheU.  Its  name  is  "  wedoro," 
and  Ihu  coneequcaoe  is  that  tho  Kiwui  native  has  no  other  name  than 
"  wodere  "  for  all  our  pots  and  pans  and  difierent  kinds  of  dishes. 

The  Course  of  the  Lower  Sai^po  River. — The  now  Indian  Survey 
Beport,  which  has  just  arrived  iu  this  country,  contains  a  revised  sketeh- 
map  of  the  course  of  the  Lower  Snngpo,  as  re-plot(od  from  nativo  infor- 
mation obtained  last  ye<ir  by  Sub-sur%-eyor  Itiosin  Nimgyal  at  Sadiya* 
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Th«  original  survey  wna  mntle  by  Eiuthup  (K — P),  and  a  desoripttoa  of 
the  roato  appears  hi  the  Indian  Siir^-oy  Report  for  1886-97.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  Kinthup  cUimod  to  have  followed  the  Sangpo  to  a 
point  named  Onlot,  about  60  miles  from  the  Briti»It  frontier.  The  ex- 
ploration of  this  unlmown  tract  was  considernd  very  ileeirable,  and 
under  the  ordera  of  tho  Surveyor- General,  RinKiu  Ninig^j-ai,  aooompanied 
by  the  guide  K — P,  repaired  to  Sadiya  to  wait  on  Mr.  Needliam,  who 
proposetl  to  nndertake  the  journey,  with  tho  view  of  clearing  up  all  thft 
doubtful  geography.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Ncedham's  project  was  nega- 
tived on  political  grounds  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  but 
Binzin  Nimgyal  obtdlued  some  valuable  notes  from  Abor  and  Miabmi 
traders  whoui  ho  met  at  Sadiya.  The  result  has  b»en,  sjienkiog  roughly, 
to  straigh'en  out  the  coiirse  of  the  Sangpo,  giving  it  a  more  generally 
aonth-e«iBt«rly  direction  than  before,  and  to  assign  a  good  ileal  of  the 
auppoeed  drainage  of  the  Zynl  Chn  to  tlie  Sangpo.  The  route  of  tho 
explorer  Kinthnp  proves  to  have  diverged  for  the  last  20  miles  eoatwanl 
from  the  river,  and  the  Abor  mart  of  DliamroPadara,  or  Miri  Padam,  lies- 
about  the  same  distanoo  north  of  the  point  where  the  river  enters  British 
territory,  Kinlhup  says,  if  two  or  three  inhabilants  of  Upper  Assam* 
capable  of  reading  and  writing,  were  taught  ronte-snrvoying,  tho  goo- 
graphical  details  could  bo  easily  obtained,  oe  the  Assamese  are  accuBtomod 
to  travel  up  tho  .Sangpo  for  trade. 

The  Klerkidorp  Gold-fields.  Tranavaal.— Mr.  P.  Gower  Poolo, 
Mining  Engineer  in  the  Transvaal,  sends  us  the  following  account  of  the 
Klcrksdorp  Gold-fields,  accompanied  by  a  map  compiled  by  himseif,. 
which  we  may  utilize  on  a  future  occasion,  lie  says : —  "  The  Gold-fields 
are  Kituatiad  in  the  Potehefstroom  dititrict  of  the  Transvaal,  and  are 
boundird  on  the  south  by  the  Vaal  river,  which  divides  the  Orango 
Free  State  from  the  South  African  Republic.  The  fields  are  about 
200  miles  north-east  of  Kimberley,  and  120  miles  sonth<we«t  of  tho 
Witwatersrand  Gold-fields.  The  area  of  the  fiutds  extends  over  some 
400  square  miles.  There  are  auriferous  lodes  in  the  Orange  Free  State 
across  the  Vaal  river,  which  are  the  southern  extension  of  the  rcefs- 
niDDing  through  these  fields,  the  strike  of  which  can  be  traced  for 
miles.  There  are  two  townships  iu  the  district,  one  of  them  being  tho 
oldest  village  iu  the  Transvaal ;  the  newer  one  ts,  however,  the  seat  of 
business.  It  was  plnnnetl  and  laid  out  only  two  years  ago,  and  tho  sale 
of  stands  brought  into  the  Transvaal  Government  tho  handsome  sum  of 
30,0001.  Tho  population  «f  the  district  must  be  at  the  least  8000.  It 
is  made  up  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  languages  arfr 
Spoken,  though  English  predominates,  English  must  bo  the  language 
of  the  future,  though  at  present  in  all  the  pnblic  offices  Dutch  is  rigidly 
adhered  to.  On  the  whole  the  climate  is  very  healthy,  the  air  being  find 
and  bracing.  Camp  fever  prevails  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  very  bad  sanitary  arrangements. 
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The  geolc^oal  formation  k  very  mixed,  coueisting  of  greenstone, 
qnartnito,  sobist,  Bandstone,  elate,  and  chert  The  aiiriferoaB  lodes  are 
for  the  moBt  part  conglomerate  (Banket).  Quartz  lodes  aiv  foimd,  bnt 
in  this  district  they  are  generally  barren.  The  lodes  are  as  a  rule  very 
wide,  bnt  are  nearly  all  low  grade,  and  their  payability  or  otherwise 
will  depend  on  their  being  worked  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  an  abnn- 
danoe  of  wood,  water,  and  coal  within  a  few  miles.  The  people  are  at 
present  agitating  for  a  railway,  and  if  that  is  granted  there  is  no  doobt 
as  to  the  fntore  prosperity  of  these  fields." 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1889-90. 

Tenlh  Meetmg,  6ti  Mas,  1890.— The  Bight  Hon.  Btr  ML  E.  Gbakt  Dim, 
o.o.sj,.  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Ttus  was  a  specUl  meeting,  held  in  the  Albert  Hall,  for  the  leception  of  Mr. 
B.  M.  Stanley,  and  to  hear  an  addiew  from  him  on  the  Qeogcapfaioal  BesulU  of  his 
Expedition  acioaa  Africa  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha. 

Hr.  Stanley's  Addreae  and  the  FrooeediugH  of  the  Heetiug  are  gSren  ante,  pp.  S13 
tl  leq. 

The  lutial  Election  of  Fellows  took  place  at  the  Coondl  Meeting  of  the  prarioos 
Monday,  April  28th.    llie  list  ia  as  follows  :— 

Elbotionb. — Thomat  Sobert  Amet,  Etq. ;  Major  Arthur  F.  Bwmai  (Bengd 
Staff  Corps) ;  JET.  L.  Ckurdiia,  Eiq. ;  H.  B.  Darl^,  Etg. ;  Jainet  GayAtr,  Eiq. ; 
Sobert  P.  Btilgtrt,  E*q. ;  T.  8.  MUroy,  Eiq, ;  Bertram  Mil/ord,  £»g. ;  JotepH 
Oppenheim,  Etg.;  Captain  Sigaud;  Edward  E.  Tkompton,  E»g.;  Smile  Victor 
F.  Vim,  E>q. ;  Jotrph  Eyrtt  WadmcorOi,  Etq. ;  Harry  de  Windl.  fig. 


Etetentk  Xteting,  IM  Xag,  1890.— The  Right  Hon.  SirM.  E.  Guiit 
Doff,  a.o.s.1.,  dec,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

EhBt7rioKi.—Iferbtrt  Weid  BlundtU,  Esq. ;  Jauie  Chanee,  Et^. ;  W.  Brodriek' 
ClceU,  Eiq, ;  John  B.  Davber,  Etq. ;  Oeo.  Chardin  Dtatan,  E*q. ;  Qto.  Draper, 
Ea}. ;  WiUiam  Oeorge  Elder,  Eiq. ;  Bn.  Juhtt  Bolfe  Either ;  B.  E.  Sir  marndfard 
Oriffith,  K.CH.o.  (OoTemor  of  the  Gold  Coast);  Alfred  Etna,  Esq.;  Cummitig 
Macdona,  Etq. ;  Admiral  Franeit  Marten ;  '  Eoteard  Fat/n,  Etq. ;  Sir  Bidiuy 
Shippard,  K.C.11.0.;  ITiomat  Uiompim,  Etg.f  Major  F.  B.  Wingate,  B.A, ,-  Walter 
Wood,  Eiq. 

The  paper  read  was : — 

The  KaruQ  Kiver  and  the  Conunercial  Qeography  of  Sonth-weet  Persia.  By 
(he  Hod.  G.  Curzoh,  m.p.  Will  be  published,  with  map  and  diiciusion,  in  a 
sabaeqnent  nambei  of  the '  Proceedings.' 
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Qeograpliical  Society  of  Pahi.— March  Slst,  1800  :  Cohts  i>r.  Duemoht  la 
the  Chsir. — H.  E.  BUdc  iiiiitnakHl  (hat  ho  had  reooivcd  uvwn  of  M.  UeQora,  who  i» 
(rfv«Uuig  ill  Arahla.  M.  Dedere  sUrt«d  froin  Aden  about  tho  tniddlo  or  Inat 
Voocmticr,  with  the  intoutioD  urusploriugUioiuoualiiiuHor  Vafiu  &ni3  then  |iroooc<llD( 
eastward*.  Afler  renchJDg  the  Turkish  Tronticr  at  K^'tabo,  be  tru  obliged  10 
retnae  hii  steps,  aa  hv  found  it  wuuld  bu  iuipomlblc  to  ilcviatf  irora  the  ordinaij 
ranvan  ronlr'  without  being  cxpoie<i  to  almoit  certain  plunder.  Uu  Mt  luil  from 
Adan  on  the  23rd  Fobnjnry  for  Makulln,  wlicnoo  ho  intended  to  itdv.tnco  «s  &r  aa 
jiosnblo  uorthwHrdK  »croaH  the  muuulaliift  of  Hadrainaul. — A  Cum  luuuioa lion  wsa 
read  from  H.  VcnuknlT,  Btntiog  Ihnt  Cnptnin  Oronibtcbcriky  wa»  continniug  hin 
fXploratloQR  in  the  nioniitainR  of  Contra!  Asia ;  he  had  made  au  ascvnt 
of  tho  cnlehmted  Mttitngh  ptak  (Dupanng  or  Uodwiu-Auaten),  tho  bighaal 
moiiDtaiQ  in  tho  world  after  Gaiirisaokar.  M.  VcoukofT  was  not  able  to  nay 
whether  the  Irevellor  (who  would  ooulluuu  hti  work  in  that  rnsion  for  another  joar) 
had  atlalnod  tho  nstiial  nummit  of  tho  mouMaio.  H.  Vr^nukofT  also  nifcrroJ  lu  tha 
n-uarkable  Ifiiidalip  which  ccourreil  at  the  brgjaulng  of  Ftilirusry  laat  in  tho  valtcy 
of  the  upper  ^erafslian,  the  cSbct  of  which  wax  to  block  the  river  at  a  point  about 
28  mile*  above  Piandjkend.  The  Undnlip  of  rooks,  mostly  congloaicraWs,  wu  about 
tbnv-qitarU-ni  of  a  luilo  In  leuglh,  luoro  thau  a  quiutcr  of  a  iiiila  in  brondth,  aod 
about  .100  fret  io  dvptli.  A  lako  T  mile*  !oii)(  hnd  bw^ii  fociiK^  above  the  barrier, 
threaiuuiug  lo  >mindst«  tho  whole  valley  of  the  Zcmfshan,  in  caae  tho  dam  wu  broken 
through.— M.  Aymonier  wrot<i  to  tliu  effect  that  M,  Pontaiiio,  who  bad  returned 
from  Laos,  bad  rocanily  madon  voyage  up  the  river  Mekong,  tho  result  of  which  wu 
to  show  tliBt  tlie  Kong  rapids  were  not  iinpataahle,  as  had  been  mippiiscd ;  the  river 
was  now  foDnd  to  bo  naTigabto  for  st^ranior*  up  to  the  smbouchnre  of  tho  Mwn. — 
The  question  of  the  formation  <>f  the  grsal  !iaiiil.duu™  of  tbo  Saham  wiis  again 
brought  boforo  tho  Society,  M.  0.  Holland  rcplyios  to  tbo  theory  ailranccd  by 
Captain  Couibis  at  a  rMout  tueetio^.  &I.  Itolland  supposes  that  there  la  a  connec- 
tion, direct  or  indireot,  between  the  diinea  and  the  relief  of  tbo  noil,  and  that  tho 
latter  has  been  the  cause  of  the  ai^gregation  of  the  snnd  at  given  points.  Ue  states 
t'jat  H.  Courbit,  in  Biipponng  the  forniatiuu  of  tho  dunes  lu  be  duo  to  the  pnseucu 
of  wells  mnkiog  the  san<i  iltmp,  biui  miHtaken  the  cause  for  the  cfTcct.  It  is  tnio 
that  the  sand  Ib  damp,  but  it  ii  because  these  duiies  act  as  great  reservuim  of  water. 
— Some  obsorvatiouB  wore  made  by  M.  Ed.  Bhiiic  upon  the  project  for  a  Trana- 
Sahirn  milwny,  which  hoi)  Iwcn  discussed  by  M.  Q.  Itolland  at  a  previouH  meeting. 
— In  couctuBion,  M.  Abbi^  Desgodioa,  who  bos  licon  a  missionary  on  the  conGnvs  of 
Tibet  for  the  last  tbirty-»Ten  ycam,  read  a  jiAper,  describing  the  [jeoplo  and  pbyaical 
featum  of  tho  country. 

Oeographioal  Sooiety  of  Barlin.— April  12th,  1890 :  Dadoh  von  Richt- 
BOFKS  In  the  Chair. — After  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Uerr  F*.  Itosen  upoa  hiH 
journey  from  the  IVmhut  Gulf  to  the  Ciupuui  8oa  by  way  of  Sbiraz,  I'rof.  U. 
8imony,of  Vienna,  addroesed  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  the  Canary  Idands,  which 
ho  had  visited  with  the  special  object  of  taking  photographs  of  tbu  ultra-violet  jiart 
of  the  solar  spootrum  from  the  summit  of  Fydn  (Tcncriffe),  Provided  with  a 
photographic  apparatus  of  specinl  ooiistruction  and  qnnlity,  the  traveller  on  this 
occasion  managed,  at  great  petsinal  labour,  to  take  a  number  uf  excellent  pliotograph!), 
which  are  of  eioeptioual  value  for  the  stndy  of  the  gDoIo;;ica1  conditions  of  ibo  islands, 
the  point*  of  view  being  for  the  must  part  some  of  ttie  very  ioaccesHiblH  and  little 
ftequcntod  parts  of  tbo  islandi  of  TeneriRo  and  Pnlmaii.    The  cipUnation  of  thcuc 
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photognipbB,  wkidi  beudcs  being  geologically  of  special  interest  are  of  excrptiitnol 
beftuly,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Prof.  Simony'g  lecture;  He  con(«inpUM 
■hortly  uuJertakiiig  au  Mcent  cf  Mount  Ararat  or  Demavand,  with  hiit  spedkl 
photographic  appanttiB,  for  the  purpose  of  contiouing  his  luTestigntiotis  upon  the 
InTinbto  ultra-fiokt  |iorlions  of  the  solar  spectrum.  By  t*kiiig  his  phologrnphB  ftom 
thia  still  higher  BtuQ^poiat  nod  in  this  very  dry  climate,  he  hopes  to  avoid  these 
<ib(Uol«  which  are  preseulM  by  the  huniidity  of  th«  &tmo«pli«n;  and  the  coiis«qu«Bt 
ali»orptioD  of  the  ultnt-violet  porta  of  the  spectrum. 

May  3rd,  1890 ;  IIabon  von  RicBTHOrEH  in  the  Chair. — Dr.  Zintgmff 

(ead  a  tapor  upon  Lis  jourasy  from  tho  Cameroous  to  the  Benuc. 

I'BE  Oamebooss  xt*o  tse  Besite. 

The  interior  of  the  CametoonH  ix  one  of  the  last  ^pots  in  Africa  Into  nUlch 
Europeans  have  penetrated.  All  thnse  conditioius  which,  in  other  parts  of  tho 
African  eontinent,  botli  oo  the  ea«t  and  wejit  coasts,  allow  of  a  ci>mparativ«!y  easy 
Advance  into  the  inlcrior,  are  wantiii^  ihrouglioul  the  CanieroouB  region,  vit,  open 
caravan  roultis  aad  waterways.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  coast  populalioQ, 
as  nunierous  as  they  are  jealous  for  the  protection  of  ihe  int«re«tB  of  the  carrying 
trade  iu  their  hands,  who  have  hitherto  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  Eutopewc 
to  open  up  Ihe  unknovra  interior  from  ibis  point.  Under  these  ciroumatanoea 
the  oonrse  taken  by  the  German  Colonia!  Administration  was  a  very  proper  onsi 
vlt,  first  of  all  to  confine  all  effbria  for  Ihe  opening  up  of  the  intcrivr  lands  to 
reconnoitring  excursions,  with  the  view  of  Incoming  butter  acquainted  with  the 
coast  region.  With  this  task  Dr.  Zintgraff  was  cnlrusled  in  the  year  1880,  nod  be 
undertook  live  journeys  in  diffurent  directions  round  the  Camcroons  aouotains, 
nithio  a  circle  of  about  T5  miles,  vli.  along  the  Wtiri,  up  th«  Memgo  to  Elephant 
Lake,  to  Pibombe,  to  Lake  Rotto,  and  to  the  Meniii ;  on  those  (cessions  the  oout 
region  as  far  as  the  Kono  of  the  wnterfalia  on  ilie  dillereut  rivers  llowing  from  tho 
inU-rior  was  oxplorixl.  U|>on  the  liiuis  of  the  experience  thus  obtained  it  became 
poHsible  for  the  6rst  time  to  lay  down  a  definite  scheme  foi  pouetratiog  into  the  interior 
It  bad  been  ascertained  in  (ill  qaartors  that  there  was  in  the  interior  a  numerous 
population  which,  without  having  been  specially  incited  hy  tho  j-eople  of  the  coast, 
had  adopted  from  the  commencement  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  whites.  To  their 
covetous  eyes  tho  European  with  his  smalt  caravan  seemed  n  welcome  booty,  and 
jealousy  for  their  interests  caused  them  to  regard  him  is  a  threatening  danger  fur 
their  carrying  trade.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  military  eipeditions  fur  purjwses 
of  conquest  were  to  he  avoided,  the  desired  objects  could  only  be  nltaineil  by  a 
slow  »>lvsnce  effected  by  the  edtabliehmeut  of  stations,  by  means  of  which  praceful 
relations  might  he  catered  into  with  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity.  Thus,  at  Clirislmos 
18ST,  Darambi  Station,  on  the  Elcphnot  Lake,  was  founded,  from  which  three  attempts 
JQ  succession  were  made  to  penetrate  to  the  north-csist,  but  of  these  the  last  only  led  to 
the  grtAst  jonmey  to  Adamaua,  Theeiperienceof  the  first  two  allcmptshad  shows  the 
people  of  Banjang,  whose  territory  commencesabout  50  miles nortb-esst  of  ihesUUOD, 
in  spite  of  the  peaceful  orerlmes  of  a  small  caravan,  would  never  allow  tli«  maich 
through  their  land.  It  was  not  until  New  Year's  Day,  1889,  when  Dr.  Zintgnff 
aiifioared  again  among  tliem  at  the  head  of  a  caravan  of  200  armed  pcirters  and  over- 
came their  resistance  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  thit  the  route  to  the  north-east 
was  opened ;  then  a  march  of  several  days  through  donee  vir^u  forest  brought  the 
expedition  to  the  steep  slopes  of  the  'West  African  tahle-knd,  where  the  open  grass 
land  begins.  Their  three  months'  stay  with  the  powerful  chief  Karega  of  the  Bali 
tribe,  who  has  at  his  disposal  upwari^s  of  2000  warriors,  was  a  compulsory  one,  inas* 
much  as  thecrafty  chief  by  friendly  advances  desired  to  make  his  country  a  kind  of 
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Capiu  (or  tbe  portrts  of  the  cxpodllion,  hoping  by  thU  nie&ng  to  get  Ibeiu  to  ieatrt 
the  traveller  on  hit  projected  niAich  up  Iho  ooUQlry.  But  this  ^«x  of  trickorjr 
foiled,  and  the  march  was  resumei]  to  the  town  of  Bftfut,  whicli  numbers  kboiit 
12,000  inhnbitants.  The  chief  of  tbi«  plaw.  Oualim,  had  aome  time  before  the 
arrival  of  Ibe  ei]>editlon  attached  and  killed  levcral  Uaums  trndent,  who  hod  bcon 
•inyitig  Willi  him  for  a  eunHiderabte  period.  He  eai^eavoDreil  to  pn^nra  a  fiimilar 
fat*  for  tlie  eipeditioa,  but  being  loo  much  of  a  coward  to  have  recourae  to  a  regular 
©peu  attack,  he  Mt  lo  work  to  ruin  the  eipeditioa  by  furnishing  iliem  with  guidet 
who  were  to  leud  the  party  into  UDiobabited  deoertc,  whero,  wearied  with  hunger, 
Ihcy  mould  fall  an  easy  prey  to  thu  contemplated  attack.  Dr.  Zintgraff,  however, 
aaw  through  this  device,  and  conducted  bia  people  by  a  series  of  forced  tnitrohes 
tbrougli  Uie  uniuhabited  waslcB  to  the  north,  until  at  tiwt,  after  four  days'  climbing 
ov*r  impoasable  paths,  the  Hrst  farm  villngo  or  "  ringi  "  of  Modi,  on  Adamaua  vilt^e, 
WM  reached.  After  the  great  etciteDieot  cooseqiient  upoti  the  unexpected  arrivn!  of 
a  white  mnn  with  eo  many  armed  followers  had  suUided,  the  march  was  resumed 
by  way  of  Takum,  Donga,  (where  the  junction  with  Flegel's  route  was  cffeolixi)  aud 
Watrari  to  Ibi.  Here  the  Itiver  Niger  Com^Any  gave  the  traveller  a  most  friendly 
voloomc  After  four  days*  atay,  Dr.  Zintgraff  travelled  vi&  Gaihka  to  loin,  from 
there  BgaiQ  viA  Oashka  acid  Ashaku  to  Taknm,  whence  he  by  an  easterly  route 
again  arrivod  in  the  Bali  country.  At  the  begimiing  of  January  1890,  he  again 
found  himself  in  the  Cam en-^n a,  having  been  abeent  eaactly  one  year.  With  regard 
te  the  orographical  and  hydrographical  conditioDa  of  the  formerly  unknown  portion 
of  the  rei^on  traveraed,  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  oonutry  from  the  Cameroons  up  to 
Barombi  elation  rises  only  about  1000  feet,  and  from  there  stretehes  awny  in  gently 
andulating  hills  of  about  e(|u&l  height  up  to  the  edge  of  the  West  Afric&u  plateau. 
Here  there  is  a  audden  riro  to  4000  fecL  0p  to  the  country  of  the  Bali  the  ground 
falls  but  little,  and  then  slopes  away  to  the  north-west,  particularly  in  Soutit  Adamauo. 
At  Takum  the  traveller  emerges  from  a  mountain  range,  which  stretches  from  tho 
O0lth-«B<t  south  of  Jola ;  west  of  Takum  extensive  plains  fbUow  each  other  down  to 
(ho  Bcmne.  The  grass  land  in  llio  B-ilJ  region  is  faiily  hilly  and  treeless;  only  in  the 
valloys  of  tbe  water  coursoti  is  bush  oounirv  (outiii.  Id  the  utixr  ports  of  the  grass 
lands  traverccd,  the  taviuDah  is  ciinractericcd-  by  small  trees  of  about  20  feet  higli, 
Etnnud  by  the  grass  llres.  These  treea  at  times  grow  so  thickly  that  they  olTer  a 
welcome  shade  for  the  othenvisc  snn-scorched  lands  of  Adamaiin.  With  regard  lo 
the  hydrography  of  the  country,  it  is  lo  be  obsertod  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnslon's 
repreeentatioD  of  the  lower  Niger  tcrritorle*  in  the  mnp  publlabed  in  tlie 
*  Proceedings'  R.G.8.  of  1888  requires  material  correction.  The  river-valley  of  the 
Calabar  reaches  in  (act  right  up  to  the  font  of  the  West  African  table-land. 
The  KatMno-alhih  has  not  a  northerly  but  a  distinctly  north-easterly  direction,  and 
is  separaled  from  the  Calabar  by  the  border  lands  of  tho  plateau  regions.  The 
mountain  chsioB,  which  arc  mostly  composed  of  crystalline  slatea,  have  s  general 
run  from  south-east  to  north-weat,  with  transversal  valleys  nmning  north  and  south. 
The  mountain  outlines  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  region  arc  moatly  roundish.  But 
in  Adamana  proper  there  la  an  abundance  of  sharp  jagged  formations,  and  hDg« 
rock-pyramids,  cones,  and  crests  projecting  300  feet  above  their  aurronndings  con- 
ttnually  mi-et  the  gane.  Alluvial  iron  ore  is  plentiful,  and  tho  iron  industry  among 
<h«  Bali  is  in  a  highly  developed  condition.  The  country  ia  poor  in  many  places 
between  Jola  and  Gnslika,  where  the  latcrile  and  dieiulegrated  quart*  occupy  cxten* 
aivo  wastes,  which  vividly  recalUho  lands  k-rderingon  the  lower  Congo,  The  interior 
of  the  Cnmeroons,  like  (he  whole  coa«t  region  of  West  Africa,  is  murh  poorer 
than  East  and  South  Africa,  although  not  barren.  Tbe  elephant  is  the  chief 
oharacteristic  of  the  country,  antelopes  ore  particularly  nnmerous  in  the  lowlaada  of 
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the  Bcnnv.  MouVnyH,  and  ubove  nil  ohimpaniMa.  nre  most  ]i1entifiil  in  tb(!  dtwrl*  tv 
tlictODtli  of  Takuni,  whiEce  llio  tmckii  mnde  by  them  arc  ofttMi  very  iiimilM  to  thtr 
naiirc  [athfi,  anil  on  many  occaaiuna  led  tiio  eipeititinn  astrnv.  The  abiindnnoo  of 
domstia  RuimaU  iu  lliv  itilcrlnr,  tbo  gresl  bufTaloea,  niBQi-d  Bbe«p  nod  tiwla,  atanda  lir 
gnat  conlrut  to  the  poor  oon<lilion  of  thGcottle-rvarmgiDihistcyin  tho  Welt  AOican 
eout  ngioiw,  aud  li\v  tutme  csu  be  said  of  Adumaiia.  There  j*  no  »]iecial  dltltoctloir 
bstWMO  the  {xipiilation  of  the  primeml  (oreel  dlstriola  and  that  of  the  gni«  Inndx, 
allbou^h  Ibu  latter  i»  dvi'idedly  mure  dcTtlop^  and  freer;  it  )»  H8  if  thu  boaii<)1o8S> 
D<w  of  the  Minnanh  reflected  iisclf  in  the  people  inhabiting  it  All  tho iipgro  raops 
tn  Ihe  inlcriof  of  the  Caraaroou*  are  fully  meiiinin  siMi! — iodcM,  nmoag  the  lUli  for 
»am|>le,  the  traveller  meets  with  well-proiiortioned  herciileau  ligurps,  Whiloiu  tbe 
forest  region  and  amoog  ibe  Ball  clever  triaurei  of  tho  bnlr  an!oustumary,tbenu;a  in 
AJairiBUn  mootly  buve  tbeir  headi  clean  shaven,  while  tbe  women  have  a  gr«at  pn- 
f«nincc  for  lowvrini;  ohigttoiis.  Tho  B<ili  plaoe  great  value  tipon  oblong  akiilla  anil 
«ud«avuur  to  shnpr  tb«  bcidfi  of  newly  born  children  ncrotdingly— ait  cihnogtapbicat 
poouliarity  wiiiob  in  very  seldom  mot  wilL  in  Africa. 


NEW  GEOGBAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONR 

(By  J.  SuoTT  EcLTiE,  Librarian  iLa.sO 

ASIA. 

DeveriK,  0.— l-a  FrontiSre  Sino-Annamitc.  Description  G&)gnipbiquo  ct  Ethoo* 
gmpbiqne  d'aiir^s  Ivs  ducumenta  ofliciels  Cbiooia  tradiute  pour  Is  premiire  fciii. 
Paris,  1886 :  pp.  xviii.  ami  182. 

This  first  volume  of  the  third   wriea  of  works  issued  by  tlie  Ecolo  do» 
Langues  Orirntalcs  Vivantes,  of  which  tho  author  h  »  coireapouiling  member, 
furnishes  a  good  spccimnn  of  the  many   valuable   imbliMtions  ao  ndmirabty  ^ 
edited  and  turned  out  by  M.  Lcroux,  for  ■  great   limtitutioii  which,  almnse  toj 
sny,  lins  uo  oottnteriiart  in  our  owu  laud.   The  com{ireh<  nstve  character  of  iheni 
ptiblicaliouBmay  be  scci-pted,  moreover,  *9  anew  arguni<.'tjt — iftuch  werowsnlinr 
— in  (avcur  of  the  Htt«nipt  made  by  the  Imperial  Institute  to  organiM  a  School 
for  Uoilem  Orientnl  Studies  in  Kngland.     It  tcnclics  that  if  (he  ibtaihadowDl 
Engliah  scIhioI  b1<^1  lo  follow  Ihc  eiamplc  of  ils  French  prolotyp,  altculioa 
tuay  be  given  in  iis  publicstions  to  the  dslineatiou  of  Iraile  routes  aud  terri- 
torial froijliers  iu  countries  likely  lo  contain  centres  of  commerce,  as  well  M  to 
the   mure   imniedi.tte   question   of  Oriental  tongues.     But   geography  In   lb« 
nhatroct  owes  much  to  the  £cole,  and  to  thoae  who  write  and  otherwise  taboor 
under  its  auspices. 

In  the  volume  under  notice  we  learn  that  U.  Deveris,  finding  the  more 
r»:ent  maps  of  Tong-klug  incomplete  in  r«lal)on  to  the  Cbincse  frontier, 
and  wishlug  To  supply  tho  missing  placra,  ss  far  as  jiOBXibte,  from  nativo 
rci»rd*  giving  the  ^lOBitiuD  of  each,  discoverod  k>  much  general  inaccuracy  in 
hia  aniborities,  that  he  was  led  to  refer  back  for  enlightenment,  lo  the  niajis 
prepnred  by  the  Jesuit  miBeionaries  fur  tho  Emperor  at  Ciiiiia  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  ISlh  century.  Since  that  datu  he  maintains  that  no  progieiui  has  been 
iDAile  iDdelermiuiug  the  lucslgco^phy  of  thu  northern  ttonndary  of  Tong-king, 
txoept  by  M.  Kcrgnradec,  with  reHpect  to  t«o-kiV.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  M.  UnpuiK  was  aasociated  with  the  last-named  explorer,  iu 
arriving  at  an  accumte  dclinilloo  o(  ihe  course  of  tbe  Song-col.*     D'Anville,  in 


•  '  The  Hill  Slopoa  of  ToDg-king,'  by  J,  Owrgo  footl :  mo  '  Pcoc  B.  G.  8,'  leaf* 
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1729,  Kproduoed  tho  mlMionary  map*  on  the  *c«lo  adopted  by  the  otisiaal 
iloignore,  but  error  ivns  mlrodtiocd  in  tba  procois,  and  that  enoi,  wc  are  told, 
WM  re[j«nt^  nnd  iting^muxl.  M.  Ueveria  has  now  put  foru'ATd  a  simple  but 
btcitBtiDg  inn]'  eliowiag,  in  dtslincL  culcmrB,  llio  ori|;iual  luafipiag  of  ilia  J<aui( 
f&lbtfre,  the  striclly  nutive  dnt!t.  fltid  tlic  iarurinnlioii  ociinimd  by  llio  Ww 
Bciparlmeiit  in  Pari»,  witb  lit<)  i>(1irlni  report  of  ihe  Cuunt  dc  K(tr-^r*i«;, 

The  chdificWr  of  tbo  wco'iii,  or  ctbnogmphicnl  divisioa  of  the  IvioV,  will  be 
OKOrtainoil  from  the  foUowJog  stott^iiiont  by  which  Jl  in  piefaccd : — 

"  tn  ihc  soutbem  p«rts  of  tb«  Ccltslial  Empire  are  ccttnia  lrib««  of  non- 
Cbineio  race  willi  wlioso  history  it  ia  (waiitial  we  ain-uld  become  better 
aciiuaiDtedjOS  ki  mauy  of  them  como  iii  contact  with  tta  in  Toiig-kiu^.  Altliouith 
tbe  namo*  givm  lu  tL«tii  by  tlio  Cbiii<we  sae  wanting  in  vtlmicol  ^i::aiGcatioii, 
and  rosy  powibly  vary  acconling  to  locality,  even  whm  applied  to  indirlilualB 
of  n  ntnilar  atock,  wc  lielieve  that,  in  defnult  of  mora  prcoinc  mrans  of  inkrma- 
lion,  a  description  of  thcao  tribts,  obtained  from  Chinese  suurctie,  insy  povcvii 
Mimu  itiiuruKt. 

"Tlit^  uccouuls  that  wc  tl0^v  publish,  witL  aoDotatioDS,  are  taken  from  nn 
Clboograpliiail  collection  eulitlcd  Biianfi  Tiling  tche-koug  t'lm,  ot  »  d'-sccliitii'H 
roll  of  the  |«ople  tributary  to  the  Ttiiig  dynasty.  It  wsat  in  1751  that  the 
Emperor  Ktiicn-long  iKstied  a  decrc*  to  his  Vtecfoy*  and  I'msincinl  nowmoni 
to  forward  to  the  Privy  Council  tlie  dooumenis  Deocesarj-  for  thu  comrmiiiion  of 
lliia  work,  which  was  only  eoiup!i;ti-d  iu  1773,  and  forms  uinu  book*.  Eacit 
dewriptioii  ^iven  is  accomiMIiicd  by  tn'o  [jlatra. 

"  Tills  rul]  of  tribataty  people  contninH  no  tefs  than  nineteen  different  tribus 
in  tlio  citcbt  Cliineee  proncturcs  the  tetritories  of  wiiicii  aro  c<:inti;>uous  to 
norlhem  Tong'king.  Wo  have  nut  atl^tiiptcd  any  ethnical  clasaili cation  :  at  a 
later  period  only  will  their  belter  kuuwu  liistory  and  philology  admit  of 
nictlioilioal  groujjing :  in  clawing  their  dcHcriptioQs,  wl>  have  but  borne  in  mind 
the  locabttcH  oucupied  bytbne  IribMOn  the  Sino-Annamite  frontier,  proccnimg 
(tom  Mst  Iu  w<'»t. ' 

Throughout  hi§  pa^es,  not  ot)ly  does  M.  Dcveria  ox^irces  recc^uiiioD  ud 
ftppieciatlon  of  lliolnbouraof  &[r.  Collntrue  Uaber  in  hiaoivii  6e1d of  Hthiiologicat 
rcfrarch,  but  he  suppliua  pmcUcal  tcKtimuny  to  tlieir  valuR  by  long  extract 
nnd  rcpeatol  rpfcaeiice  to  that  gcntlcman'a  writings,  notably  his  '  Trvvcli  and 
Hescarobcs  in  the  Imerior  of  China.' 

One  word,  in  cuucliiKlon,  In  prniw  of  the  typography  (not  restricted  to  liie 
Roman  letter),  ma[>4,  and  chamctfrintic  illustrative  clehinga  which  diatiugulsb 
the  [lubUaiiioQ  revicweJ.— IP,  J.  GJ 

AFRICA. 

[The  EminPuha  Expedition,}— Mit  Stanley  o,  Emin  Piiaha  durch  Deiitscli 
Oiit-Africa.  Rdse-Tngcbuoh  von  P.  Ang.  Sdiynsc,  bermusgcgcljcn  vou  Karl 
Heapuit.    Kiiln,  1890:  8to.,  pp.  xxsriii.  and  88. 

Father  Schyuso,  a  Eomaa  Cntholic  Missionary,  aeoom[>aNit'd  Mr.  Stanley'* 
expedition  for  pnrt  of  the  way  to  ihe  east  ooait  on  the  honie-i-iiirDt*y.  This  in 
the  journal  whidi  he  kept:  it  ia  a  useful  ooutribulion  lo  the  iiteraiiire  nf  tbl» 
great  expedition,  tliougli  the  touu  is  occsMonally  that  of  an  uiifrieudly  critic. 

OirftUd,  Victor.— I«B  Lacs  de  I'Afriqae  fiquatoriale.  Voyage  d'Exploralion 
ei^ul.;  de  1883  .1  1885.  Paris.  Hachetle  et  Cic,  1690 :  imj-,  8vo..  pt«.  604. 
l-rice  III.  3.?. 

The  main  results  of  Lieut.  Oiraud's  journey  are  already  vrcU  known.  Lieut. 
Giraud  showed  himself  a  comjictciit  traveller  aud  a  trualworlby  observer.  Ills 
«ur»e  was  from  Dar-e*-S«laam,  weet«ud  south-west  to  tiie  north  of  Lake  Ny.-wsa. 
Thelioe  Lieut.  Giraud  piislie'i  on  to  Lake  Banawcolo,  which  he  navigated,  aoi) 
JVon  which  ho  poaseil  uitt  by  the  Lunlaba.  Here  he  was  takeu  prisoner,  hut 
muaged  to  escape,  and  proceeded  north  to  Lakes  Moero  nud  Taouaiiyika.  Uii 
obwrvations  on  Lnko  Bangwoolo  and  on  the  river  bv  which  it  discli.irgw  its 
u-alcrs,  ni  well  as  on  the  region  around,  are  o(  oriKiuul  value ;  while  tlie  volume 
abounds  nUh  Interest  aud  fresh  iuformatioa.  LtuuL  Qlraud  came  bacli  fro.-n 
Na  TI.— Jims  1890.]  2  o 
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nonnf  ikn  to  Uike  N<ntaiia,  and  down  to  tlie  Sliir*^,  making  many  observatic^iut 
bTtoe  way.  On  the  »iiul(i  of  the  Ukc  he  met  with  the  Ulc  iinfnrtunAto  Mr, 
Montagu  Ken,  anil  ti>^ther  they  jourDcyed  down  tlie  Sbire  and  Z«n>beci.  Tbo 
book,  as  u«iinl  wiiU  French  wurka  of  the  class,  b  cicbiy  illuBtratod. 

Selous,  T,  C. — A  nuDt^i'a  WnndcringK  in  Africa,  bvbg  a  I^rmtivo  or  Nine  Ymi 

speut  HuiuagEt  liie  Guam  of  the  Fir  Interior  of  South  Africii^  conlaiDing  accounU 
of  Expbrntions  beyond  tbo  Znmbcu,  on  the  Hiver  Chobe,  and  in  the  Mttabalo 
aud  Mashuna  C'OuntrlfrR,  ivith  full  notes  upon  the  Natural  Hiatory  nod  present 
dintribution  of  nil  tije  lurge  Mammalia.  With  nineteen  full-inge  illustrations  by 
Him  A.  H.  Selouc,  J.  Smit,  and  E.  Whyinpcr.  I^ndon,  R.  Bentlcy  &  Son,  1890 : 
8to.,  pp.  svii.  Bod  455.    Prico  18*. 

This  is  (on  the  bnok  of  iho  title-pagel  called  a  second  edition  of  the  aulhor'a 
work  pnblished  in  l»8l,  hut  is  really  only  a  reprint.  The  prelacv  should  havo 
b(!Mi  modified  for  the  present  e<JitlOD,  the  following  pusagei>t)ijg  misleading: — 
"  I  hare  also  incorporated  Id  my  work  two  papers  read  by  mo  before  the 
Zoological  Society  at  their  meetings  on  the  7th  and  2Iat  of  June  last '' — n«lly 
aevervl  yrars  a^.  This  is  not  ibo  author's  blame ;  he  has  not,  we  helieTe,  bad 
•ny  op|iotiunity  of  revising  the  work.  It  will  bo  unoectssary  here  to  refer  to 
the  oontont*  of  Mr.  Seloiia'  biwk,  a  lengthy  notice  having  already  appearod  in 
the '  Prucoedlnga '  for  lti92,  at  p.  G3. 

AHEBIOA. 
Tincent,  Frank — Aroui-d    and    Abont  South   America;    Twenlj    Mouths    of 
Quest  and  Query.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1880  :  8to.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  473. 
Pries  2Iit.    [Presented  by  ibo  Author.] 

Thb  ia  an  account  of  a  recent  circumnavigation  of  South  America,  incliidiBg 
*isits  lo  all  the  capitals,  chief  cities,  am!  imi>ort.iut  sesport^;  cJc^ieiiitiDns 
into  the  interior  of  BroJ.il  and  the  Argentine  ilcimhiic;  ami  Aaceiita  ct  tha 
Famni,  Paraeusy,  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  MagdaU'im  rivers.  On  Ictving 
Panama  the  first  place  touched  nt  was  Guayaqnli,  the  principiil  tie»|»>rt  of 
Ecuador,  whence  n  journey  was  mnde  into  the  interior  to  Quito ;  passinc  down 
the  rcruvinn  coast  the  principal  placts  visited  by  the  aulhor  were  Cailao,  for 
Lima,  and  ArKjnipo,  wlinico  a  journey  wnsmadeinland  toLuPoJ!,  the  capital  of 
Volivia;  the  pr lud pal  Chilian  iiorls  were  visited,  and  the  voyage  was  continued 
by  the  Siraiis  o(  Ma^illan  and  the  Falkland  lalaod^  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Ayrui,  from  whence  the  author  m.-idc  a  trip  up  the  river*  Paratiit  and  Parasuay 
lo  Asuncion,  roluniing  by  way  of  the  river  Uruguav.  The  remaiodcr  of  the 
voyage  included  an  ascent  of  the  AmaiMn  as  far  as  Manaos.  a  short  trip  np  the 
Onnocu,  and  an  a«cei>t  of  the  Hagdal^a  river  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Bogotil.  A  number  of  illustralions  and  ma]«  add  to  the  interest  of  the  author's 
narrative,  which,  on  the  whole,  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  prGGont  condition 
of  tliiugs  iu  South  Anierica, 

VToodWArd,  R.6.— Latitudes  and  longitudes  of  certain  poinls  In  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  New  Mexico. — Bulletin  U.S.  Geolog.  Survey,  No.  04.  Washington,  Govem- 
meot  Printing  Office,  18S0 :  avo.,  pp.  133.  [PrcEcnted  by  tho  U.S.  Geological 
Survey.] 

GENERAL. 

BettencOnrt,  £.  A.  de> — Descobtimenlo*,  gnerraae'eonquiBlasiios  PorlugucKeaem 
IMTM  do  Ultramar  nos  kcuIcb  XV.  e  XVI.  Lisboa,  1881-1882,  pp.  xvi.  and  420, 
410.,  map.    Price  25i. 

A  popuhtr  account  of  tho  discoveries  and  coniiueslg  of  tho  Portuguese  during 
the  Kitcentb  and  lixteenth  cenlmics. 

Dilke,  [Sir]  Charles  Wentworth,  [Bart.].— Pfoblcm*  of  Greater  Brilain. 
London,  Macniillaii  A  Cck,  1800:  2  vols.  8vo;  vol.  i.  pp.  i.  ami  5!i8;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  618.    Price  II.  16i.     [PrcMUted  by  the  Publisher^.] 

Thi»  is  not  simply  a  new  .edition  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  '  Grcalpr  Itritain 
Cr*t  published  iu  I8G8.    It  is  virtually  a  new  work,  in  which  the  prt«nt  con- 
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ditioDB  of  the  Tuiou*  sectiooa  of  tlie  Empire  bAyoud  iho  »eu  kre  diccuMod  in  ftll 
their  MMds.  While  thi>  t^xt  U  Inrccly  «ocial  and  political,  there  ia  aleo  much 
In  it  whieb  btan  on  tite  prncticitl  npplk-atinn*  orgMgrtphy.  It  is  anorkwhicli 
will  be  stUrlled  bj  nil  who  dcairc;  t»  muilor  Iho  acUiaI  cimititSon  of  the  BrlCtill 
Kmplrc,  and  tho  rclationii  wiiioh  nubiist  U-twcca  it*  varioim  wclioni. 

SubrOTio,  H.  T.— Nikolai  MkhailovilcL  Prt-jevalsky.  A  biognphioa)  «k»tcli. 
\\'illi  4  portraitK,  3  niitt^gmpba,  2  pbutotypcn,  nod  a  mftp  of  his  four  joqidcjs, 
St.  Pounsburg,  1600:  pp.  ix.,  662,  and  vlii.    Price  S  roubles. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  ilMth  of  the  faiiioua  expluwr,  thii  Hketcb  ol 
hi*  life  has  ippearcd,  in  ord<^r,  s»  the  nulhor  tinjs,  to  aatisfy  (he  wi»heB  of  many 
of  hill  frinndK  and  nc<]iiaii>tAi>cm.  Thnngh  a  cnlli'ngnp  of  the  late  Geoenl 
Prejeiaixky,  both  in  the  Iraprrinl  Aoadimiy  of  ScicnenB,  of  which  he  was  a 
meinbt-r,  wid  in  tho  Scientific  Commiitw  of  the  Stiff  (kirpn,  M.  DiibroTin  baa 
depeudifii  largely  for  hin  umturialit  on  prival«  leHom  sapjilied  by  friondu,  and  of 
lht«o  DO  Ivu  tnau  COO  were  colloct«d.  1'he  fuuda  rialiwd  by  tho  m\e  of  the 
booh  are  to  go  towards  a  tnm  now  being  rai«nl  to  erect  a  bust  of  Iho  intTcUer 
in  tho  gariian  by  thr  ChcmyRhdf  briogo,  fnciog  tho  builillng  in  which  the 
Geographical  Society  of  St.  rctRn-biir;;  hnldi  ii*i  nimtine*. 

The  nubjcot  of  thin  mrmoir  dirrivod  hin  dncont  from  a  Cosmclc  oT  the 
Z'tporog,  i,  e,  bt-yond  the  mpidii  (of  tbu  Duieper),  whooo  duods  of  during  Mntrd 
for  him  the  sunmnio  I'rjrvaliknh/,  froiti  frjr,  I'olihh  Ibr  "  very,"  nnd  vaill,  "  to 
tnako  war."  This  htro  was  (awarded  by  Stephpu  BiiUiry,  the  Polish  King, 
vilh  the  rack  of  nobleman  arid  a  s|>eolBl  1«dge.  But  N.  M.  Prv;eva!«ky  vta  one 
of  thoto  mrn  who  look  to  tboli  own  exertions  rather  than  lo  their  niicoiitry  to 
Bhaiic  their  dctlny  in  Ur«.  Hil  OuUor  yurn  were  pouod  on  tho  faniily  ratate  of 
Otnidiiy,  in  tho  f^ercroont  of  SmolMwk,  to  which  in  latnr  life  he  liked  to 
return  in  Iho  intcrvuls  bi-twccn  bin  «plorins"  «ii«ditionii,  and  from  which  enme 
of  hla  more  recent  Icttoni  ate  dated.  Uis  eubool  educatiun  be^u  at  the  ago  of 
ten,  whcu  he  nud  one  of  Ilia  brothers  entered  tlie  ciilt  gy[]inasium  of  Smolensk. 
Here  be  was  noted  rather  for  phy^iuul  Btceiigth  unJ  courage  than  fur  Httention 
to  bookf.  Yet  hie  memory  v/ae  even  then  ri'markablc,  and  enabled  him  tn 
keep  hie  place  at  tho  head  of  his  class.  Tl<is  I'xtraordi'inry  gift  of  memory 
MTved  him  well  in  after  lifo,  when  he  had  to  leclnrn  on  his  travcla  before  lari;:e 
kodiencai  in  St.  Pctervbrnv,  though  he  wns  wont  to  my  that  it  ititorfcrod  willi 
his  pmficiency  in  nutbcmntioal  ttiidius,  and  thnl  hiid  hin  teacher«  changed  tho 
order  of  the  Ixwk  leeiiou,  he  would  hire  b(<en  at  a  losa  how  to  anawer,  Uia 
good  gi-uiuB  however  always  befriended  him,  and  never  allowed  bim  to  fail  !n 
any  task  ho  hod  aet  himself  to  accomplish.  At  the  age  of  16  he  enter^  the 
military  profession,  Joining  Ihc  liiftzan  regiment  of  infantry,  then  at  Mosco,  on 
the  llth  October,  1855.  The  strrn  realities  of  mililnry  iife  soon  forced  them- 
■elvei  on  his  notice,  and  In  one  of  his  Icttora  home  ho  compare*  the  march  of 
his  regiment  through  the  (lovemmont  of  Tambof  to  that  of  a  bnnd  of  robbers, 
for  usually  they  paid  for  nothing  ihey  took,  whether  for  thoinielves  or  thcic 
hones — everything  wiu  gratia.  Atletfifeyeara  of  soldier'*  life,  witliibi  routine 
of  drills  imd  musketry  pniotice,  PrejevalBky  felt  tlie  oecesslly  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  uaefuluewB,  where  hie  time  and  industry  might  be  turned  to  hotter  account. 
He  accurdltigly  askiol  to  be  Immiferred  to  the  Amur,  but  inalcud  of  recd7ing  an 
■UWer  he  was  placed  imdcr  arrcat  fur  three  duye.  He  then  decided  on  entering 
the  Staff  College,  and  here  he  worked  16  lioure  a  day,  i«8Sia|j;  his  holidays  in 
tho  Carpnihinn  MoimtaltiK.  where  hu  refnisli^l  Ids  wcsry  brain  In  shooting 
tscundons.  Eloviiig  pusaed  his  entrance  examination  one  of  the  first  of  Iho 
hundred  nnd  eishty  oandldales  who  wont  up,  PrejnvaUky  found  himself  in 
St.  Pet«raburg  in  Iwui  cl re iitii stances,  having  often  to  go  without  his  dinner. 
He  WM  thus  prevented  fr<:>m  Joining  any  of  thoso  cirelos  to  which  most  of  tho 
young  oilBc^rs  belonged,  nnd  ho  led  a  somewhat  rHlirtd  life,  attending  tectum 
Wgnhirly,  and  reading  n  great  deal  in  hii  leianre  hours  any  bcwka,  but  chiefly 
thcM  00  history  and  natural  Hcience;  fur  mitil'irp'  subjecta  be  showed  no 
inclioatoon.  When  war  broke  out  in  Pulaud  lu  1863  special  privileges  were 
offiavd  to  offlocm  at  the  Stuff  Colle|:o  wlio  would  Johi  their  n^menii  on  actiTo 
aenic^  mud  PrejevAbky  wan  one  of  ibe  first  lo  avail  himtctf  of  the*e.     lie  urat 
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■ppointed  mijutiiot  of  his  wginient,  lii  wlitch  cnpaciCy  he  made  liimwlf  macU 
liked  uiiong  bis  brotlitr  officers  for  )iis  op«u  aud  Looest  chiiracter,  BJid  liis 
warm  beart,  evor  nudj  to  do  a  kind  aciioi).  He  only  recmined  »  year  as 
adjutant,  during  which  be  pasaed  all  ihe  time  be  bnd  lo  spnra  from  mitilary 
duties  in  tbo  clinse  nnd  in  reading.  lie  seldom  played  at  cards,  aud  then  cnly 
at  games  of  chnnco,  aud  ho  went  litllo  into  ladies'  society.  Tbt  Iiext  event  (n 
his  life  wits  bis  election  to  tbe  frilow-ibip  of  the  liuBSian  Oi«gra]ihicnl  Society, 
in  recogoitiori  of  his  woik  on  the  Amur  coimlry,  ccliliod  "  Amilirary  atntisiiOLl 
review  of  Iho  region  lying  on  tbo  Amur,"  cri(,'iiMilly  written  sa  a  iheme  for  the 
Staff  College^  This  W3a  in  ISCl.  and  be  now  saw  the  door  opened  to  bim  to 
the  much  oovclod  field  of  exploration  in  the  f*r  East.  To  preftvre  himsalf  for 
this  be  ftppliisi  himself  senoualy  lo  nwlogy  and  botany,  auJ  the  diaper  bo 
dippod  into  thcst  Btudiee  the  more  ardent  became  bis  desire  to  uliiily  nature  face 
til  fucc  io  regions  where  civilised  msn  bail  nut  trod.  It  is  etraoKfc  ibat  hi*  first 
ld«a  should  have  been  lo  seek  out  the  s^jtirces  of  tbe  White  Nile,  following  in 
the  footslejiB  of  Daker,  but  then  camo  the  difficulty  of  want  of  means,  nt  tbftt 
time  an  inan];>crable  one,  and  he  wns  iierfurcc  obliged  to  leave  the  dark  continent 
to  others  to  explore  and  turn  bis  ihouglilfi  nnd  steps  towards  Asin,  whvro  hs 
was  to  realise  to  tbe  full  his  iiK[ntationa.  But  the  fuiuU  necessary  to  explore  a 
new  cunntry  arv  not  easily  found,  aud  seeiu^  that  jiarta  of  Itussla  much  nearer 
homo  were  tlien  iiupcrfectly  known,  tbe  b««t  o[>porlunity  that  presented  itself 
to  tbe  future  esplorer  wns  to  join  some  local  centra,  where  a  nnmbef  of  persons 
interested  in  tbe  same  pursuits  collect  together,  and  by  thctr  imited  cObrta 
eontribule  to  raise  suflk'ient  funds  for  sjieoial  roscarchcs.  Such  a  centre  was 
Warsaw,  and  accordingly  I'rejevalsky  i'Toceede<l  liiidier,  and  obtaineil  the  piet 
«[  lecturer  on  liislory  and  geography  in  the  cadvl>'  school.  His  life  in  Warsaw 
kft  the  most  agreeable  imuressious  njiou  him,  aud  he  used  to  say  in  aftor-ble 
that  his  charnctoT  was  finally  foimcd  there.  lie  was  very  mnch  liked  by  tbe 
students  both  as  a  lecturer  and  personally.  In  his  aeognphical  lectures  bo  was 
ponioularly  successful,  aad  the  other  leschura  comptaincd  that  ho  drew  most  of 
their  pu tilts  away.* 

In  ilarch  1666  General  Chernitsky  wrote  to  tbe  commander-in-chief  of  tlia 
tuititary  schouls,  sttongly  reuoiti  mending  the  emplOTment  of  StalT'Oiptnia 
Prtjevalsky  for  service  la  Tuikeatau.  "This  oflioiT,  adds  tbe  general,  "by 
fais  wide  knowledge  of  geography,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  will  be 
wry  useful  in  tbo  alatiatical  survey  of  our  poseeaslons  m  Outial  Asia  hitherto 
CD  Uttle  explored."  Eight  months  having  passed  without  any  answer  being 
received  lo  Uiis  letter,  a  aecond  iiptilication  was  made,  this  lime  suggesting 
Easteiu  k^iberia  sb  an  altiTuative  field  lor  the  special  services  of  Prejevalsky. 
This  was  at  last  followed  by  bis  nouiualion  to  the  Staff  Coips  for  service  in 
Easttim  Siberia. 

On  his  way  tbrongb  81,  Feleriburg  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  P.  P. 
Semcunol',  at  that  time  President  of  the  FJiysical  Section  of  the  Oi'Ograpbiail 
Society,  aud  now  vitc-p resident  of  that  society.  Semeooof  could  not  promise 
the  young  explorer  any  material  help,  for  in  those  days  grants  in  aid  oF  e\plora- 
lioD  vi-eio  veify  rarely  made,  but  be  gave  bim  letters  to  the  Govern or-Ueoer»I 
and  to  other  oCBcints  in  high  pusiliuns ;  and  with  these,  and  the  promise  that  if 
he  were  successful  la  doing  dome  j-ood  work  with  bia  own  unaidad  resources,  he 
might  hope  for  sup|>ort  from  the  Gwigrapbical  Society  in  a  more  serions  cx]*- 
dition  in  Central  Aiia,  he  set  out  for  the  scene  of  his  first  travels.  lu  Uaj 
186"  Prejevalsky  was  ajipointed  to  the  Ussiiri  country,  and  the  foDowins  "eW 
among  the  special  [joints  to  which  he  was  charged  to  turn  bis  atlentiOQ  : — 
The  collection  of  information  on  Ihe  numbers  and  condition  of  the  eettlementa 
both  of  Manchus  aud  Corenns ;  the  exploration  of  roods  leading  to  Manchuria 
and  Coreo ;  tbo  sui veyin;^  and  mapping  his  ruule,  and  any  scientific  reeenithes 
lie  liked.  Moreover,  Itw  S)l«rinn  a«iiion  of  tlie  Gi'ographical  Society  charged 
bim  to  icjxjrtoa  the  flora  and  faun.t  of  that  almost  unknown  country,  and  to  form 
collections  of  zoological  and  botaniciil  specin^enj.     His  impressions  uf  Siberia 

■  Id  ISSi  Prejevalkky  pulilisbcd  a  baudbook  Of  GcDOntl  Ooogntpliy  dwigned  for  Uia 
use  of  liis  foimer  pupils,  the  eadcti. 
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And  the  results  of  hi»  cxivdllbn  ore  to\A  hf  him  in  liis  book,  'lYsvela  Id  tho 
Uasuri  Country,  1867-89,'  [labtislieit  la  St.  Poter*burg  in  18iO,  atid  mvw  yet, 
aa  tu  tks  I  Bta  uwart.  itaiiElatcd  iiiio  any  wi^tcni  EnnipcAn  lADKiuiKt^  Ha 
(peaks  ill  it  ol'  tlie  valley  ul'  llie  Amur  ±tid  its  tribuUiioa;  of  tlio  wild  beouly 
o(  till.'  xemty  ttiT^,  of  t!i«  gl><«>y  rac^MCB  of  Ilie  great  fonstit  iu  lliat  tiiub«r- 
oovrrcd  Itiud,  (if  tWnbundnni  .lainial  liftand  Iiixumut  vegcliitii.>ii;  )ieda»crib«« 
Luke  UniikiL,  Ki  h  its  aDow-oovered  sliore*  tfwped  ia  jirofoutid  sileom  boforo 
the  return  of  sfirlag,  tchoo  the  birds  of  pusstge  kwnken  iu  (olitudm  wllh  tb«ir 
varied  cotes;  tbe  UcBuri  and  tiie  tmns-Ussuri  country,  and  the  idiorc*  of  tbo 
Sea  of  Japnu. 

On  iheothcr  hanJ,  biEO|>iiimnof  tbe|i«opIe  waaeitrtuicly  «iifuvoiit»Wc.  In 
A  Ifltler  tooneafLislirotbers,  Uo  wtiIm:  "  It  may  be  juatly  eaiJ  (bat  tbe  Amur, 
even  nil  Easlem  ^ilirrin,iaadijn^-beap  ('ircouraertirGirlu^  tdlbe  peui>lf,  not  tbo 
nature),  on  which  U  fluni;  all  ihnt  is  low  and  detealnhle  in  the  niiote  <>(  liiiiuia." 
Before  Icnving  N'icholai<.-ft.k  he  sent  In  the  Siberian  section  of  ibo  Geogmiihica] 
Society  n  Ircattse  an  the  native  iohubilants  of  the  seaboard  {iruvincp.  This 
met  with  ibe  approval  of  Ivarncd  geograijhers,  and  uas  nwarded  a  silver  roedaL 
Having  made  his  mark  in  tbe  geo^rapliical  world,  Pn-jevaUky  uuw  ofTerFil  hia 
•crrjccs  t>>  U4id  an  exploring  <x|i«'oiliou  lo  Mongolia  and  tho  Qorthvrn  ]iarta  of 
Chin*'  Wilb  tbcM  lat«r  jnnruFys  our  readers  nre  more  or  less  acnnsinted, 
transbilions  having  apjifnred  in  English  nnd  other  Inngunget.  Be^idu  the 
photo-,;raphsof  tbe  traveller  contained  iu  this  book,  there  is  one  of  the  monument 
erected  U>  im  mtmory  on  iho  shore  of  ihe  l-sik-kul.  It  repre«eul)(  a  block  of 
■lone  cRr>'ed  in  iniitaiiou  of  a  ruu^h  cnig  uitb  tome  slem  leading  np  It.  Ou 
the  face  is  a  round  tablet  csrvet!  with  a  likencsa  of  tno  tmvelVr  Id  relief, 
and  the  inscription  below — "The  fimt  explorer  of  the  nature  of  Ci'niral  Asia." 
Abore  is  the  name,  with  tbe  dates  of  his  birtb  and  dciitb,  nnd  on  the  summit 
is  an  ei^lo  holding  a  Innrcl  branob  in  its  beak. — 1£,  D.  U.J 

[Gore,  J.  Howard.]— United  States  Const  and  Qeodttic  Survey,  F.  M.  Thorn 
Superintendent.  A  Dibliograpby  of  Geodesy.  App<.'udix  No.  10. —Report  for 
1887.    Wnahiugton,  Govommenl  Prlnliofi  Offi«,  1880 :  41fl.    [Prcacuted  by  the 

Author.] 

List  of  Oceanic  Depths  and  Serial  Temperature  Obscivations  reoeired  at  the  Admiralty 
during  the  ymir  1880.  from  H.M.  Surveying  Sliiiis,  Indian  Marine  Survey,  and 
Dritlsb  Siibmarino  Telegraph  Companies.  Hydrograpbic  Deliarlment,  Admimlly, 
Loujon,  Jan.  1800:  folio,  pp.  22, 
Thomton,  John.— Advanced  Physiography.  London,  Longmans  and  Co^  1890 1 
12mo.,  pp.  vi.  and  312.    Price  4».  Qd.    [Presented  by  the  I'ubli^berB.] 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjecls  treal«>]  of  in  Ibis  work: — llie 
C«leslial  sphere :  genera]  survey  of  tbe  solar|»ystem  ;  doscripiion  of  iho  planeli ; 
the  tidrs ;  motions  of  tbi'  earth  ;  mi'Rxurements  of  tlie  surface,  size,  and  shnpo 
of  tbe  earth  ;  delurmiiialiim  <'A  l-klitude  and  longitude ;  celestial  meiLSurements ; 
Mars  nnd  ncbuliu ;  atmospheric  and  oceanic  muvemeulH ;  lerrustritil  iniignetiam, 
tta.     There  arc  gI>:  mnps,  besides  a  number  of  il lustrations. 

TrftVel,  AdTentnre,  and  Sport,  from  *  Blackwood's  Magaiinc'  No.  VII.  Edia< 
burgh  and  London,  W.  Blackwood  and  8ims:  12nio.,  pp.  214.  I'rica  1".  [Pre- 
sented by  the  Author.] 

Tliut  No.  contains  Albert  Smith's  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  Summer  Sport  in 
KovB  hernia,  hy  Herbert  Swire,  B.H. ;  A  Itide  lo  Ungne»ia  i  and,  Aland — 
Tbe  Baltic  in  1864,  by  the  late  Ooluuel  Charles  Hamley,  ii  x. 

TerhaniJlun^en  des  Achtcn  rieutscben  OeographcDtages  Kit  Berlin  am  24,  25  und 
26  April  1W89,  Berlin,  Iteimer,  1880:  8vo.,  pp.  Wiii.  and  241.  [Prewrnted  by 
the  Publi.dier.] 

Among  tbe  papers  given  at  length  in  tbe  report  of  last  ytu'n  meeting  of  the 
German  Gcograpbionl   Congress  are  the    following :— The    present  available 
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material  for  research  in  tcrrestriRl  magnetigm,  by  Dr.  Neumayr ;  On  the  problems 
of  special  geography,  and  their  present  position  in  geographical  literature,  by 
Dt.  Supan ;  the  final  reiult  of  eroaion  and  denudation,  hy  Dr.  Penck ;  In  bov 
far  is  the  present  climate  constant?  by  Dr.  Briioknerj  On  the  proof  of  a  change 
of  climate  in  the  Mediterranean  region  within  the  historical  period,  by 
Dr.*  Partsch ;  The  permanent  decrease  of  moving  wateron  the  sur&ce  of  the 
eaitb,  by  Dr.  Gotz;  The  bearings  of  the  Baltic  ridges  in  tlie  ice-age,  hy 
Dr.  Wahnschaffe ;  Glacial  phenomena  in  South  Africa,  by  Dr.  Schenck ;  On 
the  (Ganges  in  the  continents  during  the  ice-age,  and  their  bearing  oo  the 
oscillation  of  the  earth's  crust,  by  Dr.  Von  Drj^ski  i  On  the  importance  of 
school  escursions  in  geographical  education,  by  Dr.  Hotz-Linder ;  Oe(M;raphicaI 
pictures,  by  Dr.  Fenck :  On  the  methods  wid  objects  of  different  kinds  of 
height  measnrementB,  by  Dr.  Jordsn, 

WiliOBi  '•  SpottilWOOde.— Geological  Mechanism ;  or  an  Epitome  of  the  Bistory 
of  the  Earth.  London,  John  Heywood :  12n:io.,  pp.  138,  frontispiece.  [Presented 
by  the  Author.] 

Woodwudt  £■  S. — On  the  form  and  position  of  the  sea  level,  vith  special 
reference  to  its  dependence  on  superficial  masses  symmetrically  disposed  ahont 
a  normal  to  the  earth's  surface. — Bulletin  U.S.  Geolog.  Surrey,  No.  48. 
Washington,  Oovemment  Printing  Office,  1888 :  Sro.  pp.  88.  [Presented  by  the 
D.B,  Geological  Survey.] 

-—I  Formulas  and  Tables  to  facilitate  the  constraction  and  use   of  maps.— 

Bulletin  U.S.  Oeolog.  Surrey,  No.  50.  Washington,  Government  Printing 
OfSoe,  1B89 :  8vo.,  ppw  124.    [Presented  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.] 

Tonng,  Bobert> — The  Succeu  of  Christian  HiHsiona,  Testimonies  to  their  Bene- 
ficent Beeutts.  London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1880:  8vo.,  pp.  viii.  and  278. 
Price  6«.    [Presented  by  the  Publishers.] 


The  following  works  have  also  been  added  to  the  Ubrsry  t— 

A.  A.  C— ImpresOea  de  uma  Tiigem  do  Pari  ao  Becife  passando  por  S.  Miguel  a 
Teneriffe  a  bordo  da  corvetta  "  Trajano,"  por  A.  A.  C.    Bio  de  Janeiro,  1878: 
*  large  8to.,  pp.  48.    [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

ClutUley,  Joseph.— Paul  Bert  an  Tonkim  Paris,  O.  CbarpeuUer  &  Co.,  1887 ; 
n  12mo.,  pp.  404,  t>ortrail.    [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

The  Geological  Beconi  for  1874-1884  .(""clusiTe).     8  vols.     London,  Taylor  k 

PVaacis,  1875-1889 :  8to. 

Hkyea,  A.  A.  [jna.]— New  Colorado  and  the  Santa  Fe  Traih  New  York,  Harper 
^  ii  Bros.,  1880 :  laige  Sva,  pp.  200,  map  and  illustratiomL  [FKOented  by  the 
:  Anthw.j 

Hioliolioitt  John-— An  Acooant  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Fatemite  Dynasty  in 
A&iOB,  being  the  Annals  of  that  Province  from  the  year  290  of  the  Heg'ra  to  the 
year  300,  extracted  from  an  ancient  Amhic  MS.  ascribed  to  El  Mas'udi,  belonging 
to  the  Ducal  Library  of  Saxe-Gotha:  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Tubingen, 

[  L.  F.  Fues;  Bristol,  W.  Strong,  1840:  8ro.,  pp.  ii.  and  138. 
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NEW  MAPS. 
(Bj  J.  COLSS,  Map  Curator  E.0  J.) 

EUROPE. 

Mitteleuropa-— ToiJC^tapliisoho    Sjjectalliarle    voii    .      Scale    1  ;  200,000  oc 

•J'7  geu;;rai(liicitl  mileo  to  an  iticli,  Berlin.  Sheets:  178,  Ostorode  in  0,  Pr. 
201,  Soldau.  54i,  Pussjiii.  R4G,  Kreraa.  6G0,  Tuu«.  569,  Signiniingon,  598, 
SchaffliHUseo.    637,  SteiDsmansor.    C5I),  LauHaiinc.    Prico  U,  M.  each  filicct. 

Sttseland-— EiaenbftlinliiirW  von  ,  vou  G.  i\  Baab,    Scale  1 : 4,800,000  or 

tJu'T  gtvigrajihical  miles  to  sn  incli,     Glogau,  Flemtniiig.    Price  1*.     (Wu?«u,) 

Sachsen. — Topogmphisube  Kirte  der  Eiiuigreich  von  — .  ScaIu  1;  25,000  oc 
2'9  laches  tu  a.  geogntphical  niilc  Ueraus;:egi-kGQ  diirch  das  kOniglichei  Fiusus- 
toiuiBletiuni.  liearbeilct  iin  tupugvaiihisclie  liurcau  i!cr  kuuigliob.  Oeiicralslabcs. 
Dieaden.  No.  27,  Naiinhof.— 43,  Lausigk. — 16,  Di'.bcln.— 85,  Sehiiiti.— 10$, 
ItueeutLal. — li:4,EbGrBbiiiiu). — 125,  Kirclibcrg. — 144,  Falkensteiu. — 146,  Johaiia- 
geoigeDBlndt.     Pcico  1(.  64.  each.     (^Dulau.) 

Scandinavift- — Geologiak  katt  over  do  Ekandmaviake  Inodc  c^  Finland.  Ud^vet 
nf  liftij«  ItouBch.  Krlsliauia,  18'J0.  &nle  1:3,000,000  or  109*5  geo^jraphlcal 
niiluB  to  an  incb.     Kristiacla,  II.  Aschehoug  Sc  Co.     (DiUau.) 

TLia  is  a  very  liaody  g<.>ulogici>l  raup  of  ScandiDavia,  ou  which  Dtne  iaaoU 
arc  given.  The  colours  used  lo  indicate  thedilTereut  furniatious  are  well  cbogcn, 
nod  the  rpgislcring  is  excellent. 

Sohleswigscheii  WestkuKte.— Die  SooliftfeM-Projikie  an  der .     (IlOia  uad 

Em  1 11  tr  It;  IT.)  Mit  BotiiiUuiig  ties  MateriaU  der  EifuuhahticomiteeB  in  Uaderslebea 
li,e.w.  Dowie  eigener  Aurnabmen  entworfen  u.  genlchneC  von  Paul  Langbuu;. 
UassaUib  der  Hnuptkatte  1:400,000  or  5'5  geot;rapliieal  mllea  to  an  incb. 
UasMlab  der  Ncbenkarleo,  1:200,000  or  2'7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
PcionDann's  '  Gvographivcbe  MittcilungeD,'  Jabrgaug  1890,  Taf.  10.  Gotba, 
Justus  Pcrlhee.     (Da/au.) 

Serbien  and  Hontenegro.— Gcneralkatte  vou .    Scale   I:COO,000  or  B-2 

goographical  miles  to  au  inch.    Too  F.  Unndtkc.    Glc^nu,  Flemming.    Price  I«. 

Tirol-— Karte  von  ,  und  augrenzendeu   Liicidcm.     .Scale  1  ;  850,000  or  ll'ft 

geog{aphic»l  miles  lo  an  inch.     Miiuchen,  U.  Putti.'rs.     Price  1»,  61Z.      (2>u{au.) 

OBDNANCE  BGBVBIT  HAPS. 

PidUBUkiu  lausl  duHng  ttat  mgnUi  of  April  ISM. 
■B-lnoh— fubb  MaplH- 

Ekgiahd  uD  Wuu:  AiiKleaey- XIX.  1.11.   Oardlnashlre^  XXXVItl,  1I.U.   Oannar. 
tuenatilre'   xxxix.  a,  l,  &■-  r«di.   OAmarvoQaElre  -  V- 1, 13,  VI.  e,4t,  tMttL    Devon* 

Bhlrs:  111.  1«,  «.;  V.  I,  M.;  VI.  a.  «(.:  Alll.  «.»■.:  \ VI,  LI.  (I.;  XXIIl.  4.3I.I  XXIV.  3.  U.: 
I.U.«.  31.1  LI.  13,  LXXIL  11.  L!iXI.6,i.,  f4dii  \.\XX  »,  lu.  si.  tjKbi  cm.  !.»».;  CIX.  II, 
C\.),6i.«Lti;CXVI,ID.u.iCIXVII.  B,u.  Dorsetshire:  XLIII.  11.91.  ^  XUV.IS.Di.i  LJII. 
•,  (>.;  Lilt.  1.  U,  Pent  broke  a  hira :  Xtl,  11.  <i.  -.  XXVII  k.  i(  ;  AM.  13,  ti.  Someraet- 
■Ulre;  XXXV.  1.  l.WII.  15, 1..  t^b.  Staffordahire  ^  (.XVIll.  1,  a..;  UVlll.  6,  Ut,  W  ; 
I.XVIll.  i»  si.i  LXVIil.  11.  LXIX.  i;i,  n>  od  WarwlDkahlre :  VIU.  13,  111  to.;  VIII, 
ii.H>.i  XIV.  1,  301, Oil. i  XIV.  3. n.  111.  t'l.  Hcbi  XIV,  le.  19,  ii.Hcta,  WDrceBt«raiiire ^ 
II,  It,  t]i.  cd.  i  VI.  ID.  It.  iL  cub. 

T«wn  Pluu— IO-[nia»lai— 

KMi-^ya  .no  Wxuu :  iWilty  ud  Dmitmrr  (Tottotiln),  CCIXXII.'ll.  B,  13, 18. 1»,  M,  IX  M,  as 

a'xi:Mi  16. 3.  (,(.«,«.  lu,  t«.iB.i«,  M.  u,  ixu.  wi  ocxLviLa*.  i<i  ocxlvii.  «.  i. 

OtUff  >ud  IkwiIiuitIi  Duwomplci'i  Ism  tlwU. u  Dd,  «cb,  lilrital  (YiirluhlTi.').CCXXX1l,6. 
Ml  CCXIXIL  7,l«,M.«cb.  Cboictinil  (Un<uLli*),XCIV.  12.11,  ail  XCIV.lfi.D;  XCIV. 
18, 1.  3.     CbovbcDl  li  IWR  tvuiiikUi  lu  »  ibMU,  In.  od.     UmdlEr  (Luuubln),  XCIV.  6.  t.  U. 
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tuluureJi  XCIV.  9.  It.&i.  oluuTal.  Suwctby  BiliiiB  (VrUliin).  CCXtX. 12.  It,  i^, 11.1X13: 
(.i;xIX.  16.(1  IX.'\X!(.  18,1.  »7»»ili)'nrI,iiwl>iuii>.-<4iipl»U1nTthi">U.H,ai«di.  Tj-Mnlty 
((.eiiCMhliT),  XCIV.  16,  la.  IS,  1».  I),  so,  aj,  »1.  Si.  TvWotirr  M  now  wmnitio  In  s  UiMta. 
W.  M.  euh. 

ASIA. 

ladiui  Qovernineut  Surveys:— 

Skeleton  Mnp  of  the  I'lmjab  and  aurrounding  countTics,  1ST4,  1  iaoh  lo 
32  aiilea,  Corrcciiona  and  ailditioua  in  lEuilu'&jB  up  to  NuveialKr  1689, — 
I'unjnb  Surve}*,  1  iiicli  to  a  mile.  Sheet  No.  207,  Districts  Jullutitlur  and 
Hoahiapiir.  rrelimianry  editiuu.  Sentoa  1H86-8T.  No.  2T0i  District  Ludhluift 
ftud  Sikb  SUtes.  Seasons  1385-86-87.  No.  291,  DixUict  UmbalU,  I'ulinla,  aud 
Knlsift  Slnles,  Season  188C-87.  rrelimiDary  edition.  No.  292,  District 
Uraballn  and  I'atiala  Slnic.  Season  1880-S7.  Prelirainiirj'  edition.  No.  314, 
Pistrict  Uiiiballa  nnd  Kalala  Slnte.  Season  1686-87.  Prelirijinary  edition. — 
North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  Survey,  1  inch  lo  s  mile.  Slitet  No.  162. 
Dlatricta  llasti,  Qoai*.  itnd  I'V^nlMd.  Seasons  1664-05,  68-611,  and  83  to  85. 
Preliminary  edition.  No.  180,  Districts  Jaunpur  and  Buaareii.  Scnjiuns  187S  to 
80  and  1862  t«  84  (second  edillon).  No,  107,  Diitricl*  Benares  nnd  Miryjipnr. 
SeasoiiK  1880  to  62  atid  lUS'l  to  84.  PrelimiuHrj  edilion.  Nu.  216,  DiMrict 
Ooraklijiur.  lieaKMi  1883-64. — Oudii  Itevenuc  Survey,  1  inch  to  «  mile. 
Sheet  No.  107,  District  Uiiao.  Season  1660-61.  No.  147,  Dislricls  Bahralcb, 
Honda,  and  Bara  Banki.  Sensons  1865-60. — Lower  Bomia  Survey,  1  ineli  lo  & 
mile.  Slieet  No.  168,  District  Unascin.  Scssoii  1876-80.  No.  280,  Districts 
Bantbawaddy  and  Pegu.  Seasuuti  1883-S4. — Triau^ulatiuu  Sbevls:  No.  61,  62, 
and  C3,  Preliminary  Chart  oMbe  Burma  Coa«t  {iiciwi-ea  Cope  Ne^mia  and 
Snodoway)  sbowing  the  [csiiionsor  beacons  and  olher  poinia  fixed,  2  luilea  lo 
1  inch.  SmaoQi  1808-69.—  Chart  of  Triangulatiun  of  tbe  Country  adjoining  tbe 
CbitUgODg  Hilt  Tracts.  LuHhai  Expodition,  186'J,  1  inch  to  4  milua, — Pano- 
ramic Profile  of  tho  Hili  Itangca  toca  from  Laiidour  (at  No.  1,  B.S.),  Tr>33  feel. 

Kleiuaiien. — S]>eciivlkart«  vom  wcstlicbcn  ,  nauh  eeinen  eigeurn  IlfUcn  und 

nnch  aniluren  ^tijs^tvolvds  nocb  uiivorOffeDtlicbteu  Bunlenaufnahineii,  hetirbeilet 
voii  Hcinricb  Eeipcrt.  Scale  1:250,000  or  3'4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Ente  Lieforung,  Jnbalt:  Prospcki  mil  Uberaiohtskarte.  Be^^lHiiwifrlc.  Bl.  1, 
Oallipoli.  2.  Couslantiuopel.  7,  Smyrna.  10,  Samos.  14,  Ehodos,  Berlin, 
J8&0,     Veriag  vou  Diclricli  Iteimer.     Price  12».     (Duiriu.) 

This  19  tbe  first  part  of  a  large-ncale  map  of  Western  Asia  Minor  in  tbo 
compilation  of  which  t)ie  most  reccnl  and  reliable  material  baa  been  uaol.  The 
five  sheets  contained  in  tbe  present  inane  include  tbe  greater  portion  of  tbe 
country  borderiug  on  tho  sea,  and  are,  so  far  as  ihc  coast-Iiiiu  ia  concerned,  bised 
on  tbe  British  Admiralty  ohnrls,  and  where  oflit-r  malcriil  bna  bten  u^cd,  it  is 
duly  acknowledged  by  iUl-  nullior  lu  the  leltcrprvaa  wliicb  uccompanius  tlie  map. 
lo  the  years  1811-42  Dr.  H.  Kiepeit  visited  Atiia  Minor  for  tlit^  sjieuia!  purpose 
of  colU-oling  luaierial  lor  the  map  which  he  piibliahed  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  the  present  one  in  1M14.  lu  1870,  1686,  and  188"*  be  reviaitcd  the  country 
and  greatly  extended  iiis  rrsenrchcs,  which  liave  also  been  aupplementcd  by 
those  of  Dr.  K.  f  abricus,  Protpisor  of  the  Universiiy  of  Fnbourg,  Aa  tb« 
niutes  followed  by  both  of  these  two  gunth-men  are  laid  down  on  tlic  map,  it  la 
at  ODce  seen  what  porliou  of  it  lias  been  cumpiled  from  their  personal  obwrvs- 
tlon.  Tbe  hei^bta  of  mijualains,  which  are  given  iu  metres,  have  in  many 
instances  been  lixed  by  trianguiaiion  by  orRccrs  of  tbe  *,Ufitisb  Navy,  and  aa 
regards  tbe  |>orlion  of  Europe  that  appears  in  the  mnp,  by  Kiussinn  uHicers  t 
while  tbe  beigiita  given  in  tbe  interiur  are  derived  from  baromt-lric  olwrvutions. 
This  map  will  be  completed  in  three  parts,  eacli  of  which  is  to  cunUiu  fird 
abeets,  aud  the  author  intends,  it  possible,  (bat  tbe  two  remaiuiii;;  \>nnB  sbnll 
b«  Issued  during  the  pr«aent  jfar.    The  manner  in  which  the  tua^i  bas  been 
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pmdnetd  Icaret  DClbiDg  to  be  dMirwI ;  the  tUI  shadtog  U  very  olTeoUve,  ibo 
lettering  dcnr,  vthile  great  jnlns  Lm  evideotl/  betm  t&ken  to  nuke  th«  map  aa 
coiiipktv  \a  iU  dvUuli  aa  ponible.  All  ruiDS,  vIIIasc*,  oonTODti^  ud  pbcea 
whoae  {loeltioTis  aro  uncertain,  nro  [li)>tinsul>ilii>d  by  i^-mbols,  ftnd  as  Ciplanattoii 
of  thcM  is  {i^iren  in  German,  KTij{1l>h,  ami  Krcuch.  In  tbo  lottomcw  wbicb 
accompani'^s  each  issue  a  drtailw)  oocount  o!  ibu  aulhoriliM  Daed  in  ila  oompiln- 
tlon  arc  given,  a  porusal  of  which  will  abow  tbu  gnat  care  wbicb  Dr.  Kicpcit 
haa  taken  to  ubtiin  tbu  ver]'  buet  malerial  fur  lbs  itnpottaat  votk  that  be  baa 
undrrlAken. 

Xeibos  Island.— Die  KtUtenlinicn  naeb  dar  au  elnl^eii  St«II<D  1>ericbll];tuu  Auf- 
oaLiuu  vun  Cpt,  Ci)[«lnDd  (1834),  Ane  luiivie  uacb  den  WinkoJmcJaiingcn  und 
Wegaufnabmea  von  lldiirich  Kie|>crt,  ISII,  ISSti,  ISSS,  und  Robert  Koldewey, 
1885-86,  Scale  1 :  120,000  or  1  '6  gcograiiliica!  mile*  to  an  inch.— Vfflbcilutig 
der  Vi^etalionBTorhftllnirae  und  de»  Ikd(m[inb.iiiB  dcr  Inscl  Lusbos,  imcU  den  Bc- 
obachtimgcn  von  Hubert  Koldewey  18b5-K6,  uud  U«iurioli  Kiopert,  1841,  SG,  8H. 
Scale  1 :21(^OO0  or  2-8  g(»gnpbical  milea  to  on  inch.  With  lotlorprtMi,  BotUd, 
Dietrich  Rclnicr.     (ftul/m.') 

The  first  of  tli<^se  luapa  exhibit  a  tbe  phjrvical  fcuiurcit  of  the  Inland  of  I.«8bof, 
tbu  loitisrai'by  having  been  plotted  fniiu  the  ubsorvaliunn  of  Dr.  II.  Kii^pcrt  in 
ISII,  188t>,aDtl  1888,  and  Uorr  Robert  Koldcwey  lu  I885-8S.  The  hiIUar« 
ahowti  by  a  combinatior.  of  shading  and  contour  lines,  und  the  heigbta,  which 
ai«  given  in  mctrea,  have  bcrn  fixed  by  trinngulalioti,  aud  barutnetric  olucrvn- 
tiona.  The  depUi  of  the  ton  U  iudicati-d  by  Ave  dilTcn-nt  tbadca  i:>f  blue,  com- 
■neneing  with  depllia  under  'JO  mulnu,  and  ending  with  tboae  abov?  200i 

The  M-oond  ia  a  very  ulaly  drawn  map  of  the  inland,  (bowing  iia  vegetable 
products,  the  more  elevated  portions  being  indicated  by  faint  conioiir  linea. 

These  Ri-ips  are  Rccompnnioil  by  a  pnraphlot  containing  duBcriptivo  nob:*  of 
tbe  country  traveiacd  by  th«  two  gnitlamsn  f^om  whoae  o^rvationa  they  have 
been  compiled. 

Syrien. — Katte  dw  niirdlichnlea  Thriles  von ,  nach  den  Zcioliniingen  und  Iteiao- 

herichten  voaDr.Caii  Ilnmnnn,  D.Dr,  O.  I'uchsteJD,  M.  Ilarlniaiiii,  uudB.  MorJtx, 
geBeicbnot  von  U.  Kie(»rt.  Soale  1:300,000  or  4'1  geojsraphiOBl  inilea  to  ad 
iach.    Berlin,  Dietrich  Baimcr,  1890. 

Dr.  0.  rucbslein'M  Ronten  mlt  Sosl«r  KwiachtD  Bupkrat  und  Tigria,  1882. 
AnschlJesEend  an  dcu  iiatlicben  Rand  der  Hauplknrte.  Scale  1;  300,000  or 
4- 1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,    Berllti,  Dletnoh  Iteimer,  1690.    (Dulau.) 

In  delineating  the  t«pogf«t>liy  wbioh  thia  tnnp  Pihihile,  use  has  been  made 
of  tbe   eurveya  of  Mtaifs.    Humnnu,   Maniell,    llfooker,   and    Presse!.     The 

Ehysical  features  are  well  shown,  and  the  routes  of  nil  woll-knnwn  travallem  niv 
Jd  doivn,  those  of  Huiiiaun,  ruchsl^m,  aud  Lusthnu  being  distinguished  from 
tbe  others  by  eoloureii  lines.  The  ancieut  aa  uett  aa  the  modern  nniuea  uf  idl 
places  of  u'^to  nr«  given,  all  »ilM  of  ruined  ciiicanre  indicated,  and  th<i  elevations 
above  *ea-levcl  arc  given  in  tnetrvn.  The  map  la  very  claarly  drawn ;  and  a» 
the  routes  l>ctwecn  all  tbe  principal  placiia  are  shown,  it  cannot  foil  to  be  of 
•ervicc  to  pcraona  viailing  thtt  Durthern  pari  of  l^yria. 

AFBtCA. 

Central  Africa.— By  T.  B.  JobnEton.  Scale  1 :  10^300,000  or  H 1  geographioal  milea 
to  an  ineh.    W.  &  A.  K.  JohnstoD,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1890.    Prico  la. 

The  boundariw  of  the  several  "Spbprea  of  InfluoDoe"  embn«»d  within  tlie 
limit  of  thi«  mar*  bnvo  been  coneolly  iudiculed ;  iu  other  respects  it  baa  received 
correction,  ttnd  SiEiulcy's  route  during  his  Usl  exjie'lillon  for  the  relief  of  Emin 
Pislia  is  ncciirat';ly  laid  down  ;  it  will,  therefore,  no  doubt  be  useru!  for  r«rtirenco 
whets  iiiupB  uu  a  larger  scale  are  not  available. 

Zcdlft-Ankober. — Die  KarawnncnatnUBo ,  iind  din  GrooKgebitIo  der  Somali, 

A&r  u.  Cdlii.    Auf  Gruad  der  neuen  nalrouomischen  Beat iuimuii gen  von  Martini 
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n.  FauUtBcblce,  lowie  mit  Beontzung  det  im  Italienisdieii  Eartognphucben 
InatitQt  in  Bom  auegeflihrteD  NeukoaBtructioiien  der  Itiaerare  von  Cecchi, 
OfauLiim,  Martiot  u.  A.  btubeitet  nod  gezeicbnet  von  G.  E.  Friteache.  Scale 
1:1,000,000,  or  13*6  geographical  miJea  to  an  inch.  PetermanD'a  'Geogra- 
phuoheMltteilDDgen,' JahrganglSW),  Taf.  9.    Jurtos  Ferthea,  Qotba.    {Dulau.) 

ACSTRAIilA. 

Bli«b*Ee.— K«w  and  enlarged  Map  of ,  compiled  Tehmtry  1890.    laBoed  with 

Pogh'a  Almanac.    Briabane,  Gordon  te  Golob.    (/Tubw.) 

doeaulUld.— -Hap  of ,  compiled  and  lithographed  from  offidal  maps.    Scale 

1 : 3,000,000  or  41*6  geographical  mjle«  to  an  inch.  Ttnied  with  Fugh'e  Almanac 
for  1890.    firiabane,  Gordon  k  Qotch, 

Tbta  excellent  map  or  Qoeenaland  has  been  published  by  the  proprietora  of 
"Fngh'a  Almanac."  It  is  compiled  from  the  official  maps,  brought  np  to  date, 
and  hr  th«  paipoees  of  reference  is,  for  its  scale,  aa  good  as  any  map  of  Qaeeos* 
land  tiiat  bu  been  ptihlished. 

CHABT8. 

Adminl^.— Charts  and  Plans    published    b7  tiie  Hydrographio    Depttrtment, 
Admiralty,  in  March  and  April  1890. 

V&  iDchu. 

1090        m       B        0-6        England,    east   ooeat :— Blakeney    to    Flamborcngh 

head,  Ss.  Od. 
1820       m       =        0'32      Spain,  aontb-eaat  coast : — Cape  San  Antonio  to  Cape 

Tortcra,  2».  M. 
fm       =        1-8  »     Italy,  west  coast  :—Agropoli  bay,  Scario  anchorage, 
^**'°      \m       =        7-3  (        Port  Palimiro,  U 
1402        m       =       14-5        Italy,    west   coast:— Porta   Uenrizio   and    On^lia, 

1065        m       =        0'35      Mediterranean,  Archipelago: — Negropont  to  golf  of 

Eaasandra,  inclading  gulf  of  Salomki,  2s.  Sd. 
liiZ        m       =:        9-0        West  Indies,   Corapao  Island:— Sta.  Ana  harbonr, 

U6d. 
Africa,  east  coast : — River  Chinde,  6^^. 
India,  west  coast; — Forhandar,  Navibandar,  Is.  6d. 
Australia,  east  coast :— Port  Maoquarie,  Clarence  river 
entrance,  Hichmood  river  entrance.  Cape  Bjron 
bay.a^ 
2368        m       =        2-0        Sonih  PadQo,  Tonga  ielandH  :—Tongatabu,  2s.  6d. 
1826&  Irieh  channel:— New  plan,  Holyhead  lay. 
219    Acheh  bead  to  Diamond  point : — Flans  added,  Balkcn  and  Sand  bays,  Krang 

Baja  bay,  Elnang  bay,  Baban  bay, 
1117    Anchorages  in  Bussian  Tarlary ; — New  plan.  New  Djigit  bay. 

(J.  D.  Poller,  Agent.) 

CHABT8  CANCELLED. 
Ho.  CumlM  by  So. 

1466  Cromer  to  Tmathorpe New  chart. 

1190  Trusthorpe  to  Flamborough  head    Blakeney  to  Plamborough  head    ..     1190 


1421 

m 

= 

10 

1321 

m 

= 

40 

1379 

m 

= 

various. 

167  Plan  of  Port  Manrizioon  Ihischart  New  plan,  Port  Maurizio  on., 

160  Flan  of  Agropoli  bay  on  tliia  chart  New  plan,  Agropoli  on  .. 

2736  Flan  of  Pur  Bunder  on  this  cliart  New  plan,  rorbamior  on 

2363  Tongatibu New  plan,  Tongatfibn    .. 


1402 
1405 
1321 
2363 
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CHARTS  THiT  HAVE  BECEIVKD  UtPOBTANT  C0BBECTI0N9.        1 

M<b2S93.  Norihsen:— Amelsnd  toja^urivor.  H21.  Norway, west coa«t>-Bergen. 
2362,  BaIUc»oa:—Galf  of  Bothnia.  2300.  BnUic  sea  :— Siiemijpoinl  lonSiieriig, 
ftod  Slor  FioiJ  to  Giitnls  Karleby.  790.  Dcnmiir!;,  tuat  coMt; — ApfToaches  Ig 
Copenhi^en.  2531.  North  Aiuericn,  west  cuant : — Cape  Meiidotino  to  VsacouTcr 
island.  644.  Africa,  eMt  coast : — Dulagoa  bay,  2T36.  India,  wrst  coast : — Giilf 
of  Kutob  to  Viiiadnrg,  1342.  Cocliio  China  : — Fan-rang  bay  lo  Tong-king  gulf. 
110!>.  China,  cnsl  coaat: — Kweshan  istanJs  to  tbc  Yang-tse-Kiang.  1030. 
AualtaJla,  e*at  coasl :— Great  Snody  Htrnil,  souihern  portion.  2708.  Austraiin, 
eait  coaat ;— Coral  sea  and  Great  Darriut  reffs,  alieel  1,  £14.  Soulli  Pacific : — 
SoIomoD  lalanda.  1380.  Soath  Pacific: — New  Caledonia,  New  Hebridea,  ani] 
Loyalty  islands.  2421.  South  Pacific  :— Tonga  or  Friendly  ialanda.  1060.  South 
Pacific,  Society  blauds ;— Huuheine  to  Mama  or  Manpiti. 
(J.  D.  PoUt,  Agtat.) 

United  states  Charts.— Nol  1192,  South  Bay.  (Cerroa  bland).  West  Co«t  of 
LowOT  CWifoniia.  1800.  Price  1».  W.— No.  1194,  Ban  Benito  IsUnda.  Wast 
CMat  of  Lowar  Califomiu.  1890.  Price  2*.  1  J.— No.  1197,  Sketch  of  Hencbul 
Island.  Arctic  Ocean.  Dorainion  of  Canada  (Nortli-weat  Terrihiry),  1890. 
Frico  \».  \d. — No.  1198,  Giwno  lalnnda  in  tho  Pacific  Ocean  : — Baker  Island  (New 
Kantucket  IslBnd>— Howland  liiliuid.  1800.  Price  U  \,1.  PnbltBhed  at  the 
Hydrographic  Office,  Navy  Departtnenl,  U.S.A.  Recry  F.  Picking,  Captaia 
U.8.N.,  Ilydrographer. 

ATLASES. 
Haohette  et  Cie, — Atlas  de  Gdograpbio  Modorne,  ddite  par  ■.  Oavrage  con- 
tenant  64  cartt's  en  couleur,  aocompa^^ea  d'un  teite  g^ogntpbique,  statistiqne  (t 
ethnographiqtie,  et  d'lm  grand  nombrts  do  cortea  de  detail,  figures,  diagrammes, 
elc  Ywi  F.  Schrader,  F.  Prudent,  et  E.  Anthoino.  12"  Livraison.  Paris, 
HachEtte  et  Cie.,  18flO.    Price  lOi.    {Ihthnt.'y 

Th«  present  issue  of  this  Atlas  conlaina  an  excellent  map  of  France,  ou  four 
abeets,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  (wclve  statute  miles  to  the  inch,  on  which  there 
arc  nine  plans  of  the  priocipai  citira  and  Iheir  environs,  and  a  map  of  Corsica, 
on  the  scalo  of  four  statute  miles  to  an  inch.  Tho  accompanying  ietterpreaa 
baa  been  written  by  M.  Anthynie  8ainl-Paul,  and  is  full  of  valuable  infomintion 
with  regard  lo  tho  political  and  physical  geography  of  France.  There  are  tho 
naual  number  of  diagmma,  some  of  which  are  worthy  of  special  commendation. 

PHOTOORAPHS. 
Alatkft  and  Behring  Strait.— Nine  photographs  of .   Taken  l^^  Mr,  J,  D. 

NiobolU  In  1880. 

This  ia  a  M'rivs  of  photographa  of  Ekiqiumaus,  taken  by  one  of  the  ofiicers  of 
tho  H.8.  TketU  wUiio  oQ  a  whaling  cruise  ia  tho  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  fiohfiDg's 
Strnita. 

British  Colnmbui  and  Vaaeonver's  Island.— 25  photographs  of .    Taken 

by  McasfB.  Wm.  Not  man  &  Son,  Muuttirnl. 

Tlil»  serica  of  twenty-flvo  photographs  ioolndos  »iowe  of  some  of  tho  rising 
places  in  British  Columbia  and  Vnuoonver's  Island,  and  aerves  to  illustralo  the 
rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  that  Province  aincn  the  opening  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     It  a\m  contains  several  photographs  of  natives. 

Guatemala.— Nine  photographs  of .    Taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Gledhlll  in  1887. 

These  are  a  very  good  set  of  photographs  taken  by  Mr,  Edward  Giodhill, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Society.  They  consist  of  a  panoramic  view  of  tb« 
city  of  Guatemala  on  three  sheets.  A  panoramic  view  of  the  city  of  Antigua, 
Guatemala,  on  two  sheets.    A  view  of  the  city  of  Anti^a  with  tlie  volcaaoci. 
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"  El  Agua  "  and  "  El  Fuego,"  in  the  diatuice.  A  etreot  in  Antigua,  Guatemala, 
and  a  {ADoramic  view  of  the  city  ot  CailBgeiia,  Colombia,  on  two  aheets. 

Higei  and  BenuJ  Region,  Wert  AMoa.— 75  Photograplia  of .  Taken  by 

Capt.  A.  F.  Mockler-Fecryman,  Oxfordaliire  Light  Infantry.    July  to  November, 
18B9.    [Presented  by  Capt  A.  F.  Moekter-Ferryman.] 

This  valuable  set  of  photographs  was  taken  by  Capt  A.  F,  Hockler-FenTinan, 
OxfordehiTe  Light  iDfautry,  daring  tho  tonr  of  inspection  of  Uajor  Clande 
HacDonald,  H.B.H.'s  Special  Commissiooer,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  tiie  Niger 
and  Bennd  Rivera,  Jnly  to  November,  1889. 

The  series  commencee  with  two  views  of  the  French  Foeaession,  Goree  Fort 
and  Island;  then  cornea  the  Non  mouth  of  the  Niger  river,  with  a  large  river 
steamer  lying  at  anchor,  in  which  H.B.M.*s  Commissioner  ascended  the  river 
at  the  end  of  July. 

Ilia  next  photographs  of  interest  are  two  groapa  of  chiefs  of  Abo,  and  some 
viewsof  the  river  scenery  about  the  trading  stationof  Idah  and  the  Lower  Niger 
aouth  of  Lokoja.  No.  81  dves  a  good  idea  of  the  Mahomedan  villages  on  the 
banka  of  tlie  NiMr,  and  No.  190  shows  the  important  town  of  Lokoja  at  the 
confinence  of  the  Niger  and  Benu^  rivers.  A  panorama,  in  three  piece*,  taken 
from  Mount  Fatteh,  at  the  back  of  Lofaoja,  discloses  the  rivera  Niger  and  Benuj 
taeeting  a  little  below  the  town ;  in  the  foreground  of  this  view  is  seen  the 
actual  site  c£  the  Model  Farm  which  was  established  In  1841  by  tlie  Britieh 
dovenmient,  but  which  had  evontnally  to  be  abandoned. 

Leaving  Lokoja  and  ascsnding  the  Benn£  river,  there  are  views  of  Loko  and 
Amaian,  Iwth  important  Tillages,  and  at  the  Utter  may  be  seen  a  fine  sample 
of  the  huge  bomoaz  trees,  which  are  scattered  tbronghout  the  country ;  Oie 
stem  of  another  fine  tree,  the  Adaraonia  digitata,  ia  shown  in  No.  79.  There 
are  two  groupa  of  women  and  warriws  of  the  Djuko  tribe  inhabiting  lln,  and 
some  natural  and  artistic  groups  of  Mahomedaus  on  the  banks  of  the  Bennd 
at  Laa,  and  of  po^ns  at  I^en. 

Two  views  of  Numau  snow  the  style  of  viilagea  inhabited  by  the  natives  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  BennS,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  may  be  seen  in 
the  views  of  Vola  (the  capital  of  Adamawa),  and  the  landing  plaoe  at  Ribago, 
which  is  the  &ithest  point  up  the  Benu£  where  English  traders  ars  at  present 
established;  beyond  this  point  the  river  is  not  navigable  for  large  steamers,  but 
the  small  steam  launch  shown  in  view  No.  129  took  H.B.H,  s  Commissioner 
some  SO  milea  further,  asceoding  the  Eebbi  river  as  far  as  Blfaea. 

Descending  the  BenuS  to  the  confluence,  the  Upper  Niger  is  shoivn  in 
several  views,  the  best  of  which  are,  perhaps,  two  of  Babba,  taken  from  mid- 
stream j  they  are  vwy  clear,  and  give  an  excellent  Idea  of  a  Nnpc  town  and  an 
English  tiading  station  standing  side  by  side ;  Rabba  lies  some  100  miles  below 
BouBsa,  the  place  where  Mungo  Park  lost  his  life.  There  are  a  dozen  views  of 
places  in  the  Yoruba  country,  sooth  of  the  Upper  Niger,  among  which  are  some 
good  groupa  of  the  natives,  and  interesting  views  of  the  country ;  No.  76,  repre- 
senting the  ferry  over  the  Asa  river  near  llorin,  being  a  most  picturesque 
photograph.  A  number  of  groups  of  natives  and  their  canoes,  trading  stations 
und  villages  in  the  Niger  Delta  complete  tbe  series. 

For  Uie  Information  of  travellars  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that  these  photo- 
graphs were  taken  with  an  instantaneous  hand  camera,  i-plate  size,  and  an 
ordinary  camera,  whole-piste  size.    The  enlargementa  from  the  former  generally 

Eave  the  best  lesulL  A  series  of  well-chosen  photographs,  such  as  these,  which 
ave  been  presented  to  tbe  Society  by  Capt.  Hocklei-Ferryman,  are  of  great 
value  from  a  ge>^mphical  point  oC  view,  and  form  a  welcome  addition  to  tho 
Bodety's  eolleclioD. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Photo- 
^raplu  vhicli  liaa  been  eetabliahed  in  the  Xap  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellom 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographa  during  their  travels,  would 
fbrward  copies  of  them  to  the  Hap  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  tbe  donor  have  purchased  the  photographa,  it 
will  ha  uaefol  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
addreu  •!•  giveiu 
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ROYAL   GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 

AND  MONTHLY  RECOED  OF  GEOGRArHY. 


The  Annual  Aureus  on  (Ite  I'rotfress  of  Geography :  1889-90, 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  MousrsrtTART  E.  GRisr  Duff,  a.cj.i..  President. 

(Dotifered  at  tlii?  AnTiiversary  Ueoting,  June  IGlIu  1890.) 

Ik  this  year,  whea  geography  has  excited  more  interest  in  Great 
Britain  than  it  baa  ever  done  befor«,  and  when  we  are  at  length  almost 
in  a  positioQ  to  say  that  we  know  the  general  character  of  all  the  larger 
land  mawQs  on  the  surfaco  of  the  gloho.  it  seems  flttiug  that  I  should 
begin  jny  address  by  saluting,  as  your  reprose illative,  the  memory  of  all 
the  patient  workers  to  whom  we  owe  oiir  present  knowledge.  The 
names  of  luauy  of  these  have  utterly  perished,  for  there  were  "  Fortes 
ante  Agamemuoua,"  geographers  before  gt'ogiajihy  or  history  weto 
thought  of.  Fassing  over  them,  howuver,  with  merely  this  brief 
allusion,  we  come  to  those  who,  at  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  had 
settled,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Plato's,  "  round  the  sea,  Ijctwoen  the  Pbosis  and 
the  Flllaraof  Hercules,  like  frogs  ruand  a  nmrsh,"  and  amongst  them  we 
have  to  be  specially  thankful  to  three  classes:  first,  to  the  worriorit; 
secondly,  to  the  traders ;  thirdly,  to  those  who  tiaveUod,  not  to  fighti 
nor  yet  to  get  gain,  but  to  know. 

Foremost  of  all,  I  suppose,  we  may  put  the  great  Egyptian  conqueror 
Thothmofl  m.,  who  fought  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  battles  which 
have  made  famous  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  in  reaching  it  travorsod  a 
country  singularly  nnliko  hia  familiar  valley  of  the  Nile.  He  (must 
have  taken  aome  trouble  to  acquaint  himself,  not  only  with  the  political, 
but  also  with  tho  physical  geography  of  the  land  which  he  was  travers- 
ing; if  it  bo  true,  that  he  not  merely  inscribed  on  a  monument  at 
Thebes,  raised  in  memory  of  his  victories,  many  names  which  can  still 
be  identified,  but  that  ho  was  also  able  to  hold  hia  own  in  a  disousston 
with  his  commandors  as  to  which  was  the  best  lino  for  hia  advance  from 
the  plain  of  Sharon  to  the  noith. 

Then,  after  his  time,  how  many  other  leaders  of  men  pushed  forward 
geographical   knowledge — Ninevites,    Babylonians,  Persians,   some  of 

No.  Vn.— JcLT  1890.]  3  D 
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them  probably  oonscionaly ;  for  TigUtb  Pileser,  I  have  read,  took  an 
iuteroBt  eren  in  the  acclimatiBatiou  of  plants. 

Then  following  down  tbe  centuries  we  come  to  the  fateful  Athenian 
expedition  to  Sicily. 

"  WLile  the  words  of  Alcibiades  ^et  echoed  wide  and  &r, 
Where  are  comfiold^  and  are  olive  gronnda,  tbe  Atbeoiuia'  limits  are." 

The  conquests  and  colonieationa  of  Oreeoe  lead  us  on  to  those  of  Hace- 
donia  and  of  Borne;  till  the  Fanjilb  in  the  east  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
in  the  west  were  added  to  the  domain  of  geography;  till  Oanl  was 
subdued,  and  a  network  of  ciriliBation  thrown  over  even  the  remote  and 
barbarous  region  In  which  we  are  now  assembled. 

Hardly  less  useful  were  the  traders,  from  tbe  days  of  thoae  PbcBnicians 
who,  as  described  by  Hfotthew  Arnold : — 

"  Snatched  their  rudders,  and  abook  out  more  sail ; 

And  day  and  night  held  on  indignantly 
O'er  tbe  blue  Midland  waters  with  the  gale, 

Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  «oft  Sidly, 
To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 

Outaide  the  western  atraita ;  and  onbent  anila 
Tbcre,  wliere  down  cloudy  cliffs,  through  sheets  of  foam, 
Shy  trafSckers,  the  dark  Iborlana  come, 

And  on  tbe  beach  undid  their  carded  bales." 

They  were  followed  by  those  early  Greeks,  their  young  and  energetic 
rivals,  whose  efforts  to  find  "new  markets"  and  wider  "spheres  of 
influence,"  to  use  our  modem  phraseology,  are  preserved  to  us  only 
in  tbe  story  of  the  legendary  Argo,  the  same 

"  Who  hesitoted  atill 
To  oflend  the  blessed  Preseocea 

Which  earth  and  ocean  fill ; 
Whose  tongues,  elsewhere  so  eloquent, 

Stammered  at  words  of  ill  "^ 

and  gave,  in  consequence,  the  name  of  the  Euxine — tbe  friendly  to 
strangers — to  ihe  formidable  sea  which  bathes  tbe  Bonthem  shores  of 
Buseia. 

Last,  came  the  explorers,  those  who  travelled  to  learn;  above  all, 
Herodotus,  the  Father  of  History,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  of  whom  it  makes  mention,  steeped  in  religious  feeling  like 
a  monk  of  the  middle  ages,  and  yet  m&  a  burning  desire 

"  To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  atar. 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  tbonght." 

A  great  Catholic  ecolesiaatio  has  commemorated  him,  in  very  striking 
verse,  as  one  of  "  tbe  four  religious  heathens,"  and  yet  how  wide  a  chasm 
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aeparatos  fais  way  of  lookiot'  at  life  and  tlie  world  from  tbat  of  oiiotWr 
great  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  iho  aulLor  of  the  '  Iiuitaliuii,'  of  ivhoiu  Jlimni) 
lias  BO  liappily  aaiil,  "  He  read  of  Aristotle  only  tbe  first  line : — '  Oiaiiia 
homo  natnralik-r  scire  deaiilerat,'  and  closed  the  book  alt^rgcthor 
Ecitudalieetl." 

From  the  far-off  days  of  which  1  have  heeu  Rpuaking  to  our  own, 
what  floods  of  kticjwk'dge  have  poured  iu  ou  us !  Tu  hove  many  thousand 
warrloDj,  traderii,  nud  explorers,  ore  we  not  inilelited ! 

With  this  bi'icf  commemoration  of  founders  and  benefactors  to  OUP 
science,  volnntaryand  involmitiiry,  I  pass  to  the  events  of  18^0-00. 

&[y  predecessor,  Gonerul  Sirachey,  in  the  last  year's  uddress  said, 
"  Great  as  Las  liccn  the  advance  of  exploration  in  Africa  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  interest  of  googrnphorswill  in  the  inimediatQ 
future  be  more  and  more  centred  in  Hint  continent,"  Thie  has  proved 
eminently  true  fur  the  year  that  has  elapsed,  for  at  no  proTions  time  baa 
onr  own  attention,  or  that  of  the  public  at  hirge,  been  more  ocoupieil 
wth  Africa  tliau  duriJig  this  jwriod.  The  interest  that  has  been  excited 
by  the  later  stages  of  Mr.  Stanley's  wonderful  journey,  though,  of  course, 
to  A  large  extent,  epringiog  from  causes  outnide  the  domain  of  seioiice, 
has  for  its  foundation  tbe  noTclty  and  the  magniQoent  features  of  the 
wide  tracts  of  Central  Africa  be  has  traversed,  and  tlie  uugnitudo  of  tho 
diCScnltics  he  and  his  party  had  to  overcome  on  tlioir  way.  To  big 
forxner  discoveries  ho  has  now  added  tbe  coutao  of  the  Arnwimi  and  eomo 
of  its  tTibutarioB,  and  the  dufinitiun  in  this  direction  of  Iho  basins  of  tho 
Congo  and  the  Nile  ;  the  uuexpeole>d  cxiatonco  of  a  vaat  tract  of  humid 
forest  in  the  very  centre  of  Africa;  n  new  lake  and  river  in  prolonga- 
tion of  what  ho  bas  proved  to  bo  tbe  western  branch  of  tho  Upper  Nile; 
and  a  anow-capi>od  mountain  mass,  which  to  all  seeming  must  bo  thd 
liunoue  Mountains  of  tho  Moon  of  the  earliest  geographers.  All  these 
he  has  dcfine<l  by  measuremcnta  aa  aocurate  as  tho  time  nnd  moons  at 
his  disposal  permitted,  nnd  the  result  has  been  to  complete  in  it«  broad 
features  the  map  of  Central  Africa. 

It  i»  perhaps  pi-cmatnro  at  present  to  estimate  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  these  discoveries  to  other  branches  of  science.  For  exampio,  tho 
vast  tract  of  humid  foncBt  ho  bas  revealed  to  us,  in  the  centre  of  what 
bsis  usiiiilly  I)een  considered  as  an  arid  continent,  oSen  problems  of  great 
interest  to  the  meteorologist,  the  botanist,  tho  zoologist,  and  tbe  ethno- 
logist, fur  the  solution  of  which  more  detailed  observations  than  wa  at 
present  posstss  are  necessary;  and  tho  case  is  tho  same  with  regard  to 
the  ijuestions  wliiclt  Mr.  Stanley  and  other  Central  African  travellers 
have  raised  respecting  the  subsidence  of  tho  waters  of  Central  African 
lakes  and  rivers,  nnd  the  producing  oiuibcb,  whether  erosion  or  volcanio 
depression,  of  tho  deep,  generally  meridional,  troughs  in  whioh  many  of 
them  lie.  The  investigation  of  these  phenomena  will  aiTord  plenty  of 
work  for  future  explorers,  and  Central   Africa,  instead  of  being  ah 
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exhausted  fielO,  will  prove  more  fertile  of  discoveiy  and  adventnra  tban 
orer. 

Next  in  interest  to  Mr.  Stanlej^s  ochioTemeiit  may  bo  ooosiderod 
Dr.  Hans  Meyer's  succeeBful  exploration  and  ascL-nt  of  Eilima-njaro, 
of  which  he  giive  the  S'>ciety  so  lucid  aud  gra|)hio  an  account  at 
onr  April  meeting.  Dr.  Meyer  has  shovm  the  true  spirit  of  a  adentifio 
exploTW,  by  the  perlinacity  with  which  bo  has  worked  at  bis  great 
undertaking,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  pecuniary  losses  it  entailed 
upon  hini,  especially  on  his  second  journey,  when  he  was  robbed  and 
imprisoned  on  his  way  by  an  Amb  chief  at  the  oommenoomeut  of  the 
revolt  against  the  German  settlors.  In  Lis  third  and  sucoessful  attempt 
he  took  with  him  an  Alpino  mountaineer,  and  by  camping  for  days 
at  a  great  elevation  and  snrvoying  the  snmratt  on  eucccssive  ascents, 
was  able  to  give  a  complete  plan  of  its  singular  ice-streams  and  crater. 

Mr.  E,  C.  Hore's  paper,  in  our  '  Proceodiiiga '  for  last  October,  on  tbo 
Physical  Geography  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  which  be  gives  the  con- 
densed bbBeT%'atiou8  made  during  his  twt-lvi!  years'  rcsideuce  and  travel 
in  the  lake  basin,  is  a  valuable  coulrilmtion  to  our  slender  stock  of 
knowledge  regariling  the  physic.il  stnictnrt,  climate,  Ac,  of  Central 
Africa.  He  shows  that  the  Tauganyika  bnsiu  is  a  seat  of  volcanic  dis- 
turbance, and  gives  a  record  of  the  oartbqimkes  he  has  experienced.  His 
liccount  of  the  chatiges,  which  are  both  annuul  and  perennial,  in  tbo 
level  of  the  Inko  waters  and  the  varying  ruto  of  flow  of  the  Lukiiga 
ontleti  are  of  great  intoreet  in  connection  with  the  t^nestion  of  secular 
deeiccation  in  Central  Africa,  beliovod  in  by  so  many  travellers  and 
reaidents.  Among  other  interesting  fact^,  he  records  that  the  annual 
rainfall  at  Ujiji,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  is,  on  the  average  of 
years,  not  far  different  frora  that  of  London.  Ho  brings  out,  too. 
extremely  well  the  importance  of  the  lake,  with  its  thousand  miles  of 
coast,  to  the  ten  tribes  who  arc  settled  around  it,  and  who  repTOEout  all 
the  different  families  of  Africa. 

The  Oeiman  and  British  territories  in  East  Africa  have  been  explore 
in  %Tirions  direotiona  during  tJic  year.  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  has  published 
an  account  of  his  observations  iu  tho  districts  east  and  south-east  of 
Eilima-DJaro.  Dr.  K.  W.  Schmidt  has  followed  up  the  carefnl  observa- 
tions commenced  by  Count  Pfeil  on  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  different 
districts,  drawing  conolufiions  aa  to  their  fertility,  trade  resources,  and 
suitability  for  settlement.  The  result  of  his  studies  is  to  show  how 
curiously  and  irregularly  wide  tract*  of  moist  climate  and  rich  soil 
ttlteraato  with  other  wide  tracts  of  barren  soil  aud  arid  climate.  He 
aingles  out  for  favourable  mention  the  wooded  aud  mountainous  region 
of  Csambara,  including  the  western  part  of  Buudei  and  Ngnni,  all 
inland  distriota ;  tho  eastern  part  of  Bondci,  nearer  tha  coast,  and  a  wide 
tract  south  of  tho  latitude  of  Zanzibar  being  arid  and  unproductive. 

Count  Tuleki's  discovery  of  I'ake  Rudolf  (Lake  Samburu),  to  the 
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nortb-eut  of  Victoria  Kyania,  waa  recorded  in  tbo  Iwt  Presideotial 
Address.  A  furtlier  udditiou  to  our  knowledge  of  tliia  remote  region 
haa  bcoQ  since  mode  by  M.  Ilorclli,  tho  trnvellcr  in  tlio  Sliou  cuuiktry, 
fioutlt  of  Abyuinia.  and  Liont.  voti  IK^hnel,  companion  of  Cuuut  TvU-kl. 
Both  agn»  that  tho  rircr  Omo,  trac«d  by  M.  Borelli  tu  tie  noulbward 
of  Shoa,  must  be  the  saiao  rivor  as  tbo  Niain-Riam  of  tho  Ilnngnriaii 
tnivoUor,  a  feeder  of  ihe  lake  froai  the  north.  Lieut,  von  Iliihnol  has 
pnblishod  a  map,  embodying  this  conclasion,  which  throws  an  ontirdly 
now  light  on  the  hydrography  of  thU  region,  until  lately  forming  one  of 
tho  videet  blaults  on  llie  map  of  Africa.  Both  travellers  also  agree  that 
there  can  be  no  couut'otion  between  the  baaiu  of  Laku  Budolf  and  that 
of  the  Nile ;  tho  altitiidu  of  Victoria  N^aiiza  being  about  3800  feet,  and 
that  of  Lalco  Rudolf  only  1548  feet.  Even  if  it  1)6  xuppuaod  tbit  the  lake 
discharges  towanln  tlio  iiDrlb-wtat  by  tho  Sobat  or  othur  river  into  the 
Nile,  the  altitudcut  would  ncgiitivo  t)io  Kup]Kii>ition. 

An  exploration  of  the  northern  bordcra  of  thti  liritititi  Kiuit  Afriean 
territory  byono  of  the  Cotopnny'n  Agi-nln,  Mr.  J.  R.W.  PigottiWaa  tarriud 
out  in  11489,  and  tho  results  communicated  to  our  Society.  Mr.  Pigott 
followed  for  a  lung  dtHtniico  tho  river  Tana,  and  rcturnoil  to  Uombiixa 
by  nn  inland  route  from  tho  nppor  com-se  of  that  river.  His  notes  and 
obiicrvntions  wore  placed  in  the  experienced  hands  of  Mr.  Itavenstein,  and 
tho  resulting  narrative  and  map  form  a  diatinot  addition  to  our  accuratd 
knowledge  of  this  inturesting  part  of  Africa. 

Farther  south,  adOltioiiiil  informatiuu  of  inferett  and  value  wai 
oblained,  during  Ixis  tour  in  the  interior  last  autumn,  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Jdhnstou,  our  Gouaul  uL  M»/iimbiquu,  regarding  Laki!  Rukwa  oi 
]jeopoU,  lying  to  the  north  of  Nyaaaa.  Tho  lake  had  been  provioual} 
aocn  only  from  a  great  cleviition  ou  its  weiitcm  Hide  by  Mr.  J.  Thoinnoa 
and  by  Dr.  Kaiser  from  (be  northern  end.  Mr.  Johnston  approaohul  it 
from  the  eouth  and  reached  it  at  tho  lako  lovol;  he  found  it  to  cxtood 
much  further  to  the  eouth-eiist  than  was  supposed,  and  to  bo  only  a 
shrunkon  vostige  of  what  was  once  a  groat  extent  of  watiir. 

Among  numerous  minor  explorations  that  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  Zambezi  region,  I  may  mention  a  journey  undertaken  by  the  in- 
telligent traveller  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe  from  the  Shir^  rivor,  diroctly 
westward  towards  the  Loaugwo,  by  wbiob  one  of  tho  blanks  on  oui'  map 
of  Africa  has  been  partly  filled  np ;  and  also  another  exploration  in  Sostem 
ftlasbonahmd  by  the  skilful  and  exijcrienced  pioneer  Mr.  F.  0.  Seloas. 
The  country  traversed  by  the  latter,  which  is  now  becoming  one  of  great 
public  interest,  lies  liotweeii  Tote  on  the  Zambezi  and  the  sources  of  tho 
Mazoo  river.  Tho  Bight  Rev.  G.  W.  H.  Knight  Bruce,  the  Bishop  of 
Bloemfontein,  has  also  added  consiilembly  to  our  knowledge  of  Mashonn- 
land,  especially  as  regards  the  social  and  political  condition  and  rulntions 
of  tho  tribes,  by  a  journey  made  by  him  from  Inyati  to  Zumbo  and 
raisasgi  ou  tlie  Zambezi. 
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la  West  Tropical  Africa,  r  jonnioy  which  a  few  years  agg  would 
bftve  attracted  atteiitton  aa  a  reuarkaUe  geugrapbical  acliieveiueiit,  lias 
bocn  made  l>y  Dr.  ZintgraflT.  frum  the  Gorman  Fossentiiotia  at  Oumcroons 
inlitnd  to  the  distant  regiun  of  Adaraawo,  soutb  of  ttio  iij>]>i;r  liiinuo, 
wliioli  foi'DiGd  tlio  most  BOutUorly  ]>iirt  reachud  by  Dr.  Banli  on  Iuh 
ccloliratod  jOHrnt-y  nearly  half  a  contury  ago.  The  jeiiloiiity  of  tliu  couKt 
native?,  ci>iubined  with  tlie  aheence  of  caravan  roiitce  and  waterways, 
hftvo  made  travelling  in  thceo  regionB  peculiarly  dift'ciilt,  and  tho  doggod 
persovcrance  with  which  the  GcrnuiiiB,  since  thoir  occupation  of  the 
ooaet,  havQ  pushed  their  «spIonitionB  through  this  difliciiU  country,  in 
the  faco  of  hostile  natives  and  phj'aical  ohetncles,  deserves  our  admiration. 
Lieutenant  Tujipenbook,  the  couipauioQ  of  CaptAiu  Kutid  on  his  two 
dangerous  jonrneys,  waa  wounded  Ju  a  hostile  encounter  with  the  tribes 
and  hue  siuce  died,  and  Captain  Kuud  has  returned  to  Europe  hopelessly 
invalided;  but  hid  Bucocssor,  Lieutenant  Uurgcn,  has  set  himeelf  n;so- 
lately  to  continue  the  titak  of  jienetratiug  to  Ute  interior  from  tho 
Bntangn  coust. 

Whilst  the  GcrmtiuB  are  thus  rapidly  filling  up  tho  great  hUnk 
island  botwoen  tho  lienuc  tribnlary  of  tho  Niger  and  tho  Congo,  tho 
French  are  pushing  their  way  northward  and  eastward  iuto  the  aauie 
Toid  from  their  stations  on  tho  Ogow&  Last  year  M.  Orampel  crosaed 
the  country  between  this  latter  liver  and  the  Likaala  tributaiy  of  the 
Congo,  and  relumed  to  the  coast  by  a  loute  directly  westward,  dis- 
ooTcring  on  the  way  a  stream  called  the  N'teni,  said  to  be  tho  original 
homo  of  the  famous  cannibal  tribe,  the  Facs  or  Pahouins.  lu  the  Kiger 
legion  another  French  traveller,  Captain  Biuger,  recently  completed  an 
exploration,  coraroenocd  in  IBB",  of  the  wide  region  lying  Iratwocn  the 
great  bend  of  the  Niger  and  tlie  countries  of  ihe  (lold  Coast.  Tho 
country  was  practically  unknown,  and  the  result  of  Captain  Bingor's 
exploration  is  grogniphitally  of  great  interest,  as  he  bus  found  that  tho 
southern  limits  of  the  Niger  baisin  at  tliia  jwirt  are  extremely  contracted, 
the  liver  Tolta,  for  example,  which  flows  to  tho  Gold  Coabt,  rMog  not 
far  from  tho  course  of  the  main  Kiger.  He  has  further  demonstrated 
that  tho  Kong  Mountains  have  no  oxisleuce,  the  watershed  being  a  tmct 
of  rifling  ground  of  no  great  elevation.  The  town  of  Kong  was  visitod, 
and  found  to  be  a  great  trade  centre,  with  a  puputatiun  of  12,000  to 
15,000,  all  MahommedauB. 

Tear  by  year,  from  all  aides,  raids  are  being  niado  upon  the  least 
known  of  the  continents,  and  ere  very  long  it  will  not  have  many  secrets 
for  Iho  geographer.  It  is  very  natural  that  «o  much  new  light  should 
havQ  n  littledaezled  the  public  <,-yi-,  and  that  hopes  should  l>o  outertained 
in  more  than  one  country  whieli  may  not  eventually  be  fulfilled.  To  us, 
however,  in  our  capacity  of  persons  who  merely  wish  to  know  tho  facts 
of  the  plauot  on  which  we  live,  and  to  teach  them  to  others,  this  over- 
excitemout  can  bring  notliing  but  gain.    It  will  bo  fur  stateamoQ  and 
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oraton  to  take  care  that  the  natioiiB  whose  destiniea  they  ^de,  do  not 
repeat  ia  Africa  the  follies  which  were  oominitted  of  old  time  in  other 
CDutiueuts,  or  ueglect  in  the  pursuit  of  sooondary  iuterests  there,  in- 
terests of  primary  ImportaQoe  nearer  home. 

Turning  now  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  tho  centml  portions  of  which 
continue  to  ho  the  scene  of  much  vx]>Ioriug  activity,  our  thanks  are  dno, 
ns  in  several  years  past,  to  the  many  uhlc  Buesian  travellers  whu  have 
invevtigated  with  scientific  objects  large  stretches  of  previously  little- 
known  coiiDtry.  The  most  ituportaut  Rtiseian  expedition  is  that  which 
started  early  last  year  under  tho  leadership  of  tho  indefatigable  Preje- 
valsky,  tho  fifth  of  his  great  jonrneya,  and  which  was  contiuued  on 
tho  untimely  death  of  the  leader  before  he  had  crossed  the  Eussian 
frontier,  under  the  leadeiahip  of  Colonel  Pievtsoff.  The  scientific  world 
has  been  kept  well  inftirmtd  of  the  progress  and  dlacovmeH  of  the 
expedition  by  the  admirable  letters,  full  of  pleasant  botauioal  aud 
zoological  detail,  of  Lieut.  Buboiovsky,  to  tho  Busuan  neivapapers, 
tranelatious  of  which  hare  ii])pcare<l  in  our  '  Proceedings,'  aud  by 
Colonel  Eogdanovitch,  the  geologist  of  tho  staff.  The  lai^e  party 
with  its  camels  croseed  the  Tian  Sbnn  in  Juno,  and  mnrclieil  along 
the  narrow  belts  of  oasis  near  the  rivers,  with  the  great  sandy  desert  on 
tho  left,  to  Yarkand,  thence  to  Ehotan,  and,  skirting  the  northern  foot 
of  the  lofty  uiounlaiu  range  which  forma  the  northern  escarpment  of  the 
central  plateau  of  Asia,  to  their  winter  quarters  at  Nia.  From  this  plnco 
a  journey  of  reconnaiMance  was  made  in  tho  antumn  by  a  pasn  in  tho 
range,  the  Altyn  Tngln,  tit  the  unknown  region  beyond,  and  routes 
laid  ont  for  its  exploration  in  the  spring. 

Another  persevering  explorer,  Captain  Grombohovsky,  has  repcat«<I 
this  year  his  attempts  to  cross  tho  Hindu  Eush,  taking  a  more  wcntorly 
coume  than  that  of  his  previous  journey,  briefly  rooorded  in  tlio  addroM 
of  my  predecessor  last  May ;  and  an  exploration  of  the  kind  frequently 
followed  hy  llussian  soientifio  travellers,  namely  the  thorough  esamina- 
tion  of  some  definite  and  liitle-knowu  region,  has  been  carried  out  with 
good  n'fcults  by  M.  Paul  Veuukoff  in  the  Mugodjars,  a  mountain  range 
sciuth-east  of  Orenburg,  whicii  ho  concludes  to  be  a  southern  continuation 
of  tho  Urala. 

The  resnlts  of  Colonel  Mark  Bell's  important  journey  through 
Central  Asia  in  1667,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  studying  tlie  trade- 
routes  between  Itussia  aud  India  in  the  west,  and  Xorthem  and  Central 
China,  have  been  communicated  to  us  during  the  year.  The  mass  of 
iufoimatieu,  geographical  as  well  as  commercial  and  political,  obtuinod 
by  Colonel  Boll  forms  a  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  wide 
region,  and  will  1>e  appreciated  by  the  merchant  and  statesman.  Our 
new  Gold  Medallist,  Captain  F.  E.  Youughosbaud,  whose  former  expe- 
dition lay  in  ))art  through  the  same  region  as  that  traversed  by  (.'olonol 
Bell,  has  last  summer,  from  love  of  adventurous  tiavel.  employed  his 
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vacation  ia  cxplorinf;  some  of  the  paaacs  between  Cliiiie«o  Turkietan 
and  Kashmir.  Be  succeeded,  we  learn,  iu  traversing  tlie  Shimaal 
valley,  nortb-west  of  Mustagh  Faes,aiid  cnlerud  Hanzii  bya  route  never 
before  travelled  by  Europeans.  Ad  iutercHting  piece  of  exploration  in 
tbe  aatne  region  waa  carried  out  by  M.  Daiivergnc,  a  French  guitleman 
rOKidont  in  Srinagtir,  who  fulloivei]  the  northern  foot  of  the  Uiudu  Kush 
from  Kilian  to  the  river  Zcrafsban,  returning  by  the  lehkom&n  Paee  to 
Oil^t  and  Kashmir. 

In  Northern  and  Eastern  Tibet  an  adventurous  journey  was  nnder- 
tatcoii  htat  year  by  Mr.  Rockhill,  Secretary  to  the  Amerioan  Legation  at 
Poking,  who,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Tibetan  language,  and 
osraming  tlie  garb  and  adopting  the  customs  of  the  Tibetans,  started 
from  Peking  with  tlio  intention  of  reaching  Lhussa  vii  Koko  Nor  and 
the  pilgrim  road.  IUh  disguise,  however,  was  penetrated  before  be  bad 
attained  his  goal,  and  be  waa  compollwl  for  safety  to  divcrgo  when  about 
half-way,  and  tuko  the  route  to  Tuchienlu  on  the  Chineee  border. 
Mucit  now  iuformutioii  and  im]:iortant  corrections  of  the  topography  and 
nomenclature  of  previous  travellent  were  useful  rctulta  of  his  jouniov,  ft 
fuller  ncoount  of  which  we  hope  will  bo  published. 

At  our  laet  Evening  Meeting  we  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  from 
Mr.  U.  Cnrzon  some  of  the  results  of  hts  visit  likst  winter  to  Persia,  in  a 
gfogmphicnl  paper  written  from  the  statesman's  point  of  vieii',  under 
the  title  of  ■'  Tlie  Earan  River  and  the  Commercial  Geography  of  South- 
west Persia."  Both  the  pa^wr  and  the  disctiKsion  which  followed  were 
listened  to  with  groat  attention  by»lnrgo  audience.  The  same  interest- 
ing region,  and  particularly  tho  district  inhabited  by  the  Bakbtiari 
people,  has  been  recently  explored  also  by  Mr.  U,  F.  B,  Lj-nch,  who  took 
an  efficient  part  in  tho  discussion  and  will  shortly  publish  in  our  'Pro- 
ceedingH'  an  account  of  his  exploration.  Further  east,  a  journey  through 
the  desert  interior  of  Porun  has  boon  made  by  Lieut.  H.  B.  Vaughan,  who 
mado  a  careful  survoy  of  his  ronte,  part  of  which  lay  through  districts 
not  previously  viaitod,  as  far  as  known,  by  Europeans ;  his  map  and 
paper,  communicated  to  us  through  a  groat  authority  on  all  things  Per- 
sian, Sir  Frederic  Goldsniid,  will  bo  published  shortly  in  the  Society's 
'Proceedings.'  Regarding  tho  Peraiau  Oulf  also,  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  onr  knowledge  has  been  made  during  the  year,  by  tlie  account 
of  the  rcecarohes,  topographical,  ethnological,  and  archeotogicalt  of 
Ur.  Theodore  Bent,  iu  the  Itubreiu  Islands. 

Explorations  and  ascents  in  the  Central  Cancasus  were  carried  out  in 
the  summer  of  1889,  by  Mr.  Freshfield  and  Captain  Powell,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Dent  and  Mr.  Hermann  Woolley.  The  main  object  of  Mr.  Freshfield 
and  his  friends  was  to  ascertain  the  precise  locality  and  the  nature  of 
the  fate  that  befell  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Fox  in  the  previous  summer.  In 
carrying  this  out,  which  they  did  most  satisfactorily,  much  new  informa- 
tion waa  gleaned  regarding  tho  topography  of  the  high  Caucasus,  which 
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sddod  to  the  explorations  of  Mr.  H.  Woolley  and  the  work  of  tlie 
Bnsslan  Staff,  Imvo  enabM  Mr.  Fteshfleld  to  publish  a  much  improved 
map  of  the  Central  Group.  Daring  tlio  Bummer,  Mr.  H.  Wi)olIoy  Biic- 
ocoded  ill  reaching  the  summit  of  Dych-tau  (lii.SSO  feet),'tIio  oastem 
peak  of  Miahirgi  Ua  (16,408  feet),  and  Koniiaa&h  (14,854  fcet>  The 
Signori  Vittorio  and  Erminio  Sella  also  conlributttd  to  the  effective  work 
of  the  year  by  their  ascents,  butchiofly  by  the  admirable  Berica  of  photo- 
graphs obtained  by  them,  a  set  of  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been 
secured  for  the  Society's  rapidly  augmenting  collection  of  Geographical 
PhotograpIiB.  The  Itussian  Surrey  Dejutrtment  are  now  doing  oxcollent 
irork  ill  the  Cauoanits,  under  the  direction  of  General  ShdanoC  The 
sketch-maps  and  menioninda  of  the  offioeis,  MM.  Djukoff  and  Bog- 
dftuolf,  weru  placed  in  the  kindest  niauner  and  without  reserve  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  travellers. 

la  New  Gniiiea,  two  of  the  most  important  geographical  achitvements 
of  tlie  year  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  euterjirising  Governor 
of  the  British  part  of  the  island,  Sir  William  Macgregor.  The  first  was 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  the  principal  peak  of  tho  Owen 
Stanley  Bange,  which  was  accomplished  between  the  months  of  April 
ftnd  June  last  year.  Tho  difficulties  of  the  task,  owing  to  the  rugged 
nature  of  tho  connfry  to  bo  crossed  before  reaching  the  foot  of  tlie  maiu 
range,  which  had  foiled  all  previous  attempts,  were  overcome  by 
patience  and  foresight  and  more  deliberatiun  iu  choosing  the  lines 
of  appmaeh  than  had  been  used  by  previous  travellers.  The  result 
has  been  a  great  gain  to  our  knowledge,  not  only  of  tho  geography 
of  the  interior,  but  of  the  botany  of  the  great  elevations  reached,  and 
tho  peculiarities  of  the  scanty  native  population  of  the  mounbiina.  Tho 
second  achievement  was  tho  navigation  of  tho  Fly  river  up  to  the 
latitude  fixed  as  the  British  and  German  boundary  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  During  this  second  expedition,  carried  out  between  November 
and  February,  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Fly  and  the  conciliation  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  its  sliores  and 
islands.  The  river  was  ascended  to  a  point  1)35  miles  from  its  mouth  by 
a  ateam-Iaiinob,  where  rapids  prevented  further  progress  by  steomcr, 
the  journey  thence  being  continued  70  miles  further  by  boat.  From 
thwr  camp  ashore,  near  the  furthest  point  reached,  n  distimt  view  was 
obtained  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  romarlcablo  for  tho  precipitous 
and  liure  cliffs  of  its  highest  elevations. 

in  Analraiia,  exploring  work  continues  without  interruption,  but  it 
lies  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  filling  up  the  details  of  minor  areas,  and 
seldom  attracts  much  public  attention.  Some  of  the  work  of  the  year 
has  been  of  importance.  For  example,  thu  western  side  of  the  Lako 
Aiiudeus,  in  Central  Western  Anstralia,  has  been  visited  an<l  surveyed 
by  the  well-known  explorer  Tietkens,  and  the  Upper  Guscoyne  and 
^hburton  rivers  examined  and  described  by  Mr,  £mest  Faveuo.    The 
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longer  journey  and  extensive  stirveyB  of  Uie  noTtbem  interior  hy 
til.  David  Lindsay,  of  whioU  we  lla^'e  pnliliebed  an  account  during  the 
year,  were  tho  year's  work  of  this  able  explorer  in  I68.1-6. 

With  regard  to  explnration  nnd  discovery  in  other  part« of  tlio  world, 
my  roinarks  must  be  brief.  Tlio  mont  salient  oreut  of  the  yoftr  h«s  been 
tlio  daring  joumoy  of  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nanson  and  his  little  party  of  Nor- 
wogianH  and  Lappa,  across  the  inland  ice  of  Gi-oonland,  an  accoant  of  which 
ho  gave  nsat  oncof  the  largest  ucetingsof  our  last  Session  in  Juno.  The 
work  in  which  the  full  det&ila  of  this  remarkable  achievement  and  its 
BcientifiQ  rcBults  will  be  given,  has  nut  y«t,  I  beltere,  ap^Hjared.  In  the 
Arctic  regions  of  North-west  Amerirai,  where  the  AmericanB,  since  the 
acquitiitiou  of  Alaska  by  the  TTnil«d  States,  havo  done  so  miich  exoellent 
work,  the  glaciers  of  the  Mount  St.  Ellas  group  continue  to  be  an 
attiaclive  field  for  Euglieh  Alpinists  and  explorers.  Last  eesaion  we 
listened  to  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Harold  Tuphaw,  in  which  be 
gare  us  an  account  of  a  visit  which  ho  niadu  to  that  region  the  previous 
sonunur,  during  which  he  nscenilcd  t!ie  mountain  to  a  height  of 
11,451  feet,  and  addud  much  to  our  knowledge  of  its  singular  glaciers, 
which  reach  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Another  of  our  countrymen. 
Lieutenant  Seton-Karr,  has  this  year  nndertnkcu  n  second  visit  to  Mount 
St.  Elias,  and  an  Amorican  oxpeditioii  left  New  York  for  the  same 
interesting  region  a  fow  wcpks  ago. 

In  the  Uttle-knuwn  central  regions  of  South  America  a  largo  addition 
to  our  knowledge  has  been  made  by  the  intelligent  enterprise  of  Colonel 
Iikbre,  a  Bmcilinn  engaged  la  the  indiarubher  trade  of  ihe  Purus,  a 
large  tributary  of  tho  Upper  Amazons,  for  the  first  exploration  of  which 
we  gave,  in  18fiG.  our  Gold  Modal  to  Mr.  Chendlesa,  Colonel  Labrc's 
object  was  chiefly  to  discover  a  practicable  roiito  for  a  road  or  railway 
between  the  navigable  waters  of  tho  Bolivian  rivers  and  those  of  tho 
Cpper  Amazons  tribtitarieB ;  tho  gpfftt  desideratum  whereby  an  outlet 
would  be  obtained  for  the  export  to  Northern  Brazil  and  Europe  viJt  the 
Amazons  of  the  products  of  Bolivia,  tho  more  direct  road  by  the  Madeira 
being  blocked  by  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  result  of  Colonel  Labre's 
.  work  has  been  to  fill  »]>  tho  void  in  our  maps  between  the  Madeira,  the 
A<[uiry,  and  the  Bcni  rivers,  and  to  show  that  a  tract  of  forcat-covered 
and  fertile  plain,  over  which  roads  can  easily  fco  made,  connects  the 
navigable  courses  of  these  great  streams.  In  the  same  region,  further 
east.  Dr.  Ehrenreicli,  following  up  tho  work  of  the  previous  ex]iedilion 
of  Yon  den  Steinen,  of  which  be  was  a  member,  acoomjdished  last  year 
a  remarkable  journey  from  Ciiyaha  overland  to  tho  Araguaya,  and 
thence  to  TarA.  His  object  was  chiefly  ethnological,  but  much  now 
geographical  information  was  gleaned  on  the  way.  In  Southern  Pent  a 
useful  contribution  to  our  knowledge  has  been  communicated  to  ub,  aa 
the  result  of  a  visit  recently  made  to  the  interior  of  that  country,  by 
Major  H.  Iieslio ;  and  a  Qorman  traveller,  Dr.  A.  Hettner,  has  MCouded 
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Mkd  naMsorod  tlte  beiglite  of  tbe  pravioaslf  noexplonsd  Andean  peaks 
■^8M■•««  (Hii-WO  feet)  AU(J  Cliarchaiii  (19,500  feet).  Lnslly.T  may  luoord 
that  •  pnrtj  U-d  l)y  tlio  Govenior  of  Itolizc  has  made  itii  exploring  toar 
ID  tho  hitherto  nf^loctcd  interior  of  British  Ilonduriis,  with  inti^rrsting 
reanlia;  tho  curiously  fonut»t  hill  rnngo  called  tho  Oockscombs^boin^ 
vifiited  and  mapped,  and  obsorvatioos  mado  on  tho  products  of  the 
Goonfry. 

The  woik  of  whiob  I  have  giren  a  hasty  aud  impurfcct  Hk«tch 
has  hronght  nearer  the  time  when  one  of  my  succcsBtirs  will  havo  to 
express  his  regret  that  the  Geographiool  Socie^'  hna  no  more  m>rid$  to 
ooutjner.  That  event  is  not  very  f»r  awny,  hut  soveral  gonorations  will 
]i«Ge  before  it  has  no  more  tUttricU  to  conquer,  Tho  googrnphical  dis- 
covfcry  of  the  next  century,  liko  tho  agriculturo  of  tho  most  highly 
peopled  countncs.n'ill  ho  intcmeive,  not  extensive;  bnl  there  will  still  he 
room  for  tho  exhibition  of  tho  highest  geographical  aptitude,  and  the 
most  trained  ability,  if  not  for  tho  same  physical  strength  and  power 
of  struggling  against  hardBhijm. 

In  the  meantime  onr  Society  ivill  be  engaged,  along  Mrith  many 
similar  agunc-ies,  in  training  tho  puhlio  mind  to  take  an  always  increasing 
interest  in  tho  facte  whidi  it  will  bo  its  province  to  malto  known. 

Wo  have  two  dutieD^lirst,  lo  aiil  as  much  ns  we  can  in  aiMing  to  tho 
knowledge  of  tho  Hurfacc  of  tliis  planet,  which  is  possessed  by  those  wlio 
know  most  of  it ;  secondly,  to  do  our  utmost  to  make  that  knowledge 
available  in  the  best  form  to  the  largest  poaeihio  nnmbor  of  pereous. 
We  have  never  neglected  the  first  of  these  dntics,  and  of  lato  yeare  wo 
have  been  very  active  in  conueotioD  with  the  second.  This  isnot  tho  timo 
to  ask  how  far  our  eSurts  to  sow  geographical  knowledge  broadcast 
have  been  as  well  supported  as  they  might  havo  liecn  in  cortaia 
qnarters,  but  "  the  cake  of  custom  "  is  hard  to  break,  and  when  it  is  a 
qnestiou  of  altering  eduoatioual  methods,  many  generations  of  school- 
boy have  to  pass  before  any  very  material  change  iu  methods  of 
teaching  can  fairly  bo  expected,  IV-rhupa,  since  tho  first  Cmumission 
lo  inipiire  into  the  Public  Schools  was  insued  in  1SI>1,  reform  has 
proceeded  as  quickly  as  all  but  the  very  sanguine  autieii>ated  in  that 
year. 

In  1869  the  Society  established  examinations  in  geography,  and 
began  to  give  prizes  to  the  ratreraoly  important  sohools  known  as 
Public,  and  to  a  certain  nnmber  of  more  modem  inKtitutions  founded 
more  or  less  on  the  same  lines  as  these.  Wo  porsoverml  iu  tliat  courao 
till  1B84,  receiving  much  enooursgeuieut  from  some  and  very  little  from 
others.  In  that  year  the  whole  subject  was  reconsidered,  and  n  com- 
uisuDiier  was  sent  to  study  and  reiiort  on  tho  position  which  was  occn- 
pied  by  geography  in  various  connlriea  of  the  Continent.  One  result  of 
this  was  an  Exhibition  of  Eilucational  Applianoos.  and  leotnre^  connected 
witli  it;  a  second  wus  an  arrangement  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by 
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wliicli  yonr  Sooiuty  uuilertook  to  pay  half  tlte  annual  «zpeuBO  of  a  Chair 
of  Geography  at  both  these  Universities ;  a  third  wu  the  iimtitutiou  of 
prizes  to  lie  given  for  geography  at  the  Training  Colleges  of  England  ; 
while  a  fourth  was  the  ilouation,  vhich  ia  still  coatinaed,  of  a  sum  of 
money  each  year  towards  the  expense  of  geographical  Iectar«a  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oxford  TTniversity  Extension  uiovement. 

Witlt  regaii]  to  the  second  of  these,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report, 
thauks  to  the  full  information  just  received  from  the  zealous  and  able 
Keadtr  in  Geography  at  Oxford,  thtit  there  is  u  large  incrense  in  the 
attendance  at  his  classes,  to  which  a  great  many  young  men  who  are 
reading  for  Honouta  in  the  History  Schools  are  most  judiciously  BOot. 
From  Cambridge,  I  much  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not,  oa  yet,  in  ft 
position  to  lay  before  the  Society  any  information. 

As  to  the  institution  of  prizes  at  the  Training  CoUogOS,  you  have 
Been  already  some  of  the  results  ;  and  all  that  has  happened  in  regard  tu 
that  branch  of  our  activity  has  been  very  gratifying. 

Lastly.  1  am  informed  by  a  moat  competent  anthority,  that  the  geo- 
graphical papers  in  connection  with  the  Oxford  University  ExtensioD 
lectures,  into  which  he  had  lately  to  look,  were  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Slaokindor'a  work  iu  this  department  also  has  been 
most  efficient  and  creditable. 

I  have  long  thought,  and  repeatedly  said,  that  in  a  country  situated 
like  ours.  Geography,  in  its  highest  sense,  "  Erdkunde,"  earth -know  ledge, 
should  be  the  foundation  of  the  education  of  those  who  "  can  have  all  the 
chances,"  those,  that  is,  who  con  carry  on  their  education  up  to  two  and 
three  and  twenty,  irrespective  of  preparation  for  a  profession  or  other 
special  calling.  No  study  is  so  well  suited  to  form  the  basis  of 
all  other  studies  as  that  of  the  planet  which  to  the  dwellers  in  it  must 
be,  from  the  mere  necessity  of  tho  case,  the  "nexus"  of  all  know- 
ledge. 

The  young  start  with  believing,  when  they  once  see  that  any 
existing  institution  is  Buac«ptible  of  great  improvement,  that  the  im- 
provement will  certainly  come  in  thetrowu  time.  The  old  are  too  apt  to 
fall  into  the  mood  of  him  who  said,  *"  There  is  no  woe  so  gn.'at  aa  to  see 
clearly  how  all  ought  to  bo  done,  and  to  be  able  to  do  nothing."  Neither 
of  these  views  is  correct :  progress  moves,  as  has  been  said,  in  a  spiral 
line,  and  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied  if  at  the  end  of  oiici  decade 
thiogsart:  somewhat  belter.  That  the  importance  of  geographical  teach- 
ing is  better  understood  in  England  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  aud  in  this,  as  in  utiier  matters,  we  may 

"Wait  br  the  leaven  lo  work,  the  lot  to  end." 

I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  the  University  of  London  for  tli6 
continuous  use  of  this  theatre,  an<l  to  say  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Albert  Uall,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  our  Houoraiy  President,  tho 
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iMia  Svwjw.— Tha  Saport  of  tli*  apwtioM  gf  ^  Isdka  Sarrvj- 
DwfilMul  eoatoba,  m  wwl,  sradi  iatonstiag  vnt.  DwiDg  t^ 
jw  1888-89  tfa«  kaiBiiiirtnSiea  cantissed  in  lib*  hmit  of  Oolcate]  H.  K. 
T&ailGar,  LS^  and  tLe  irorfc  wms  curM  on  by  t«tnt^fiT«  patties ;  of 
tltMi^oa»wMBeapIo7«<l  on  triangnlfction,  thr»ott  topogi^hiCTJ,  fanr  ott 
fsnst,  wT«n  OB  ndMtnl  mni  nx  on  tnTwaa  Rm;%  tbm  on  |[«odatio 
and  tidal  opentions,  and  ocw  on  gMgnpkioal  raxrvji. 

A  ooDuneooenMnt  ms  made  of  tbv  principal  triangnlaticn  fbr  Vppw 
BvnDa,  hy  tlw  pretiaunaT;  atvpa  npoa— ty  for  tbo  projection  of  a  M>ri<« 
of  triangles  from  th«  Eaatera  Frontier  Series,  n«ar  Toonghoo,  in  tho 
directioD  of  UaodaUy ;  uid  in  BaluohiKtan,  *  scrica  of  second&ry  triangW 
eatanating  btna  tb«  Groat  Indns  S«ric«,  nnd  moving  alon^  the  |Muall«I 
of  Vf  K.  Utitndd,  was  oootinnod  as  Gu-  as  Qnetta.  The  number  of 
topographioal  paitiea  emploj-ed  in  Balnckiatan  waa  n>duc«vl  frum  two 
to  one,  a  matter  of  aome  regret  ^m  a  geogntpliioal  point  of  Ti«w,  coa> 
ndering  th«  large  area  of  oonntry  tK«TO  remaining  to  be  uuipjxsl,  l}>>iigh 
it  i«  fortunate  that  the  remaining  party  coutitines  nuilor  the  skilled 
direction  of  Colonel  HoMich.  Among  the  geographical  wivk  arhiercd 
iraa  a  rcconnMSHuioe  in  Weetern  Balaohistan,  by  Sab-Sorreynr  Ahniad 
Ali,  by  which  19,000  sqnaro  mil«  of  gvcgraphioal  infomaliOD  bava 
boon  added  to  our  maps,  thv»  practically  completing  all  that  is  rvquirod 
in  tliia  portion  of  Balnobistan.  Other  good  work  of  Ibis  dnsa  was 
perfomMd  by  Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  b.b^  and  Sub-Surveyor  Imnm 
Sharif,  K.v.>  while  aooompanying  Sir  H.  Pnndugaat,  daring  In's 
tour  in  Zhob  and  Euutero  Toba,  in  July  1869,  and  by  Assistont- 
Sartreyor  Yusnf  Sharif,  ilb,  who  enoeeded  in  mapping  a  Tery  Urgvi 
area  of  previously  uultnown  country  in  I*er&ia< 

Good  progress  has  l*eii  made  with  tho  now  larg«-6cu1e  Rurroy  of  tho 
dty  of  Calcutta,  a  work  rendered  uccfssnrj-  by  tho  groat  mod  iR  cat!  on  a 
and  cxt«r)aion  since  the  last  survey  (that  of  Simms,  in  1817-49).  TliO 
actual  field  survey  and  a  largo  number  of  aheels  havo  been  finishod.  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  howKO-to-houso  inquiiy,  as  to  names  of  pro))rietort 
and  bonndarit-G,  remaining  to  bo  done,  as  well  as  tho  prcjiaraUon  of  a 
register  of  proprietors. 

Tiilal  observations  for  tlio  il<.! termination  of  the  UMU  Mo-lovcl.  by 
moans  of  self-regUttringtidc-gnugcs,  were  carried  on  at  dghtoon  stations 
along  the  Indian  coasts.  Since  tho  resumption  of  systematic  tidal  opera- 
tions in  1877,  observations  have  been  taken  at  twoiity-nino  tidal  obsor- 
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ratories,  tnrelve  of  vrbich  linve  lieen  cloaed  on  tlio  completion  of  thoir 
regis trntirins,  and  Bi>vent.ccii  are  ntiw  iit  oporntion.  Bevcnty-ono  per 
cent,  of  the  prtidictione  for  open  cfitist  stntioua  for  1888  were  nithin 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  actiiol  timea  of  bigh  nnd  low  wafOT,  and  nino^- 
eerren  per  cent,  were  witliin  eight  incliee  of  tte  actntil  beiglits.  In  tJie 
cneo  of  riverain  stations,  where  tlio  action  of  tides  is  more  iiregulari 
tlie  percentage  of  correct  predictions  is  rather  smaller. 

Survey  work  and  geograpliical  reconnaiBsanc^e  bare  bcon  actively 
pusbetl  forward  in  Upi>er  Bi:rma  Bince  our  annexation  of  the  country, 
but  these  oporntlons  have  had  the  disnd vantage  of  proccding  tlte  prinoipal 
triangulation,  and  having  bad  to  l»e  nnd^rtakon  in  somewhat  piece-meat 
fashion  from  time  to  time,  ns  military'  operatiooB  and  the  gradaal 
pacification  of  the  eountty  have  permitted,  Tho  suporintendoDce  of  tlia 
party  (No.  21),  has  lieen  in  tho  hands  of  Major  J.  R,  Hobday,  who  has 
boon  ably  aasiaied  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Ogle,  Captain  H.  M.  Jackeon,  a-B.,  and 
LJcut.  T.  B.  F.  Eunwy-Tailyonr,  U.E.,  tho  total  out-tnm  of  the  year 
having  cmaiBtcd  of  20,510  Bqnnro  miles  of  rocoiinaisaanco,  mostly  on  tho 
(|imrt*r-i(ich  scale,  in  tbe  Northom  and  Southern  Shan  States,  tho 
fibamo  district,  the  Ruby  Mines  tlistriet,  the  Myingyan,  Sagaiug,  and 
MiiiVm  districts,  and  tUi'  Chin  Hills.  During  the  last  three  years  an 
aggregate  area  of  52,2iK)  square  miles  has  been  mapped  in  Upper  Bnrma. 
and  tho  rcHulta,  though  ncoossarily  presenliug  a  fragmentary  appear  a  nee 
OD  the  index  map,  form  a  very  decided  eulargoment  of  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  this  important  country. 

In  tho  intermediate  country  betwMn  Vpper  Burma  and  Bengal,  some 
useful  work  was  done  by  Lieut.  W.  H.  PoDon.  ii.K.,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  James, 
who  were  attached  to  tho  military  column  despatched  into  the  LuHbai 
Hills  ill  tho  early  part  of  18S9.  Lieut.  I'ollen  was,  however,  unfortu- 
nately attacked  by  malarious  fever,  and  his  reluctance  to  leave  bis  duties 
led  to  an  aggravation  of  the  disoose,  and'eventually  resulted  in  the  death 
of  this  most  promising  young  officer.  Mr.  James  also  suffered  severely  in 
health.  A  fair  amount  of  now  geographical  iuformatton,  more  particu- 
larly respecting  the  course  of  tbe  KaUdan  (  KoUdyiie)  river,  was  obtained. 
Since  then,  the  despatch  of  the  Chin-Lushai  exiicdition  from  the  ea&teru 
and  western  aides  at  once,  has  led  lo  a  further  and  muro  Bystematlc 
exploration  of  tho  wild  and  mountainous  country  separating  Upper 
Burma  from  Bengal. 

Much  energy  is  displayed,  as  usual,  in  tho  preparation  of  new  maps  of 
India  and  adjacent  countries,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  rugrot  to 
goographers  that  the  long.promised  now  map  of  Afghanistan,  on  tho 
21-mito  scale,  is  Etill  uncompleted.  This  compilation,  containing  all 
the  results  of  tho  latest  surveys,  and  other  topographical  data  col- 
lected during  the  Afghan  Boundary  Commis^on,  is  understood  to 
have  been  for  a  long  tirao  practically  compli*lod,  and  will  be  found 
to  leconl  considerable  changes  in   our   geographical  knowlego  of  tJie 
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coontrloa  adjoiiiiug  tlie  North-Western  Frontier  of  India.  A  npw 
map  of  Burma  and  adjacent  countries,  on  the  scale  of  32  miles  to 
the  inoL,  is  also  in  &  forwanl  oondition. 

The  Alius  of  liitliu,  the  otaiidaTd  map  ou  the  (itiitTLor-inch  ecalo, 
which  was  dosijrncd  to  embody  all  the  variouB  surreys  in  one  homo- 
geiiQOQS  form,  is  still  Tar  from  completion,  n  stnto  of  things  which  ia 
ohviously  inevitahie,  when  we  consider  the  perfunctory  chftTacter 
of  m&uy  of  the  old  Burveye,  which  it  is  now  desirable  to  replaM 
by  more  detailed  and  accurate  work.  Of  the  whole  extent  of 
British  India,  the  only  n:gioDa  of  which  no  atlas  sheets  exist  ar« 
British  BalnchiKtan,  part  of  Bajputana,  and  the  conntry  to  the  sontb, 
including  some  important  districts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  nnd 
tho  entire  province  of  Upper  nnd  Lower  Burma.  Bat  besides  these, 
there  ore  enormous  tracts  which,  though  repre«ented  iu  the  Indian 
Atlas,  require  to  be  mapped  in  better  fashion,  and  the  sheets  of 
which  will  have  to  bo  re-engraved  from  newer  and  more  rigorous 
surveys.  Tho  most  important  of  these  regions  are  Bind,  Kashmir,  tho 
northern  part  o{  tho  I'unjab,  parts  of  tho  North-west  Provinces, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Bengal,  Borar,  the  Nisam's  dominions,  and  prM> 
tioalJy  the  whole  of  tho  southern  part  of  tlie  peninsula  of  India. 
Thia  vaat  expanse  shows  that  there  ia  a  great  amount  of  work  stilt 
devolving  moi-e  particularly  on  the  cartographical  bmuchoa  of  the 
Survey  PcpartniL-nt  before  the  standard  Atlas  of  India  can  be  said  to 
be  near  comidetion. 

Exploration  on  the  northern  frontier  of  India  has  boen  limited  to 
a  recoouaisaance  made  by  a  native  explorer,  R.  N„  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sadiya,  with  a  view  to  throwing  some  further  light  ou  tie  lower 
oonree  of  tho  Sangpo  river,  between  Pemakol  and  ils  junction  with  the 
Brahmaputra  under  the  name  of  the  Dihoug.  The  information  collected 
by  the  explorer  from  Abor  travellers  has  had  the  result  of  straightening 
out  tho  course  i^f  tho  Dihung,  and  causing  it  to  flow  in  a  more  south- 
easterly direction  than  previuusly  delineated.  The  Abors  also  informed 
B.  N.  that  the  Biboug  river,  which  also  joins  the  Jtruhmaputra  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Sadiya,  and  about  Uie  upper  course  of  which  notliing 
definite  wns  known,  rises  in  a  high  glacicr-covcretl  country,  and  fur 
more  northward  than  was  previously  supposed.  R.  X-  concludes  his 
brief  report  with  tho  suggestion  that  our  present  vague  knowledge  of 
this  obscure  region  might  be  easily  cleared  up  if  two  or  throe  natives 
of  Upper  Assam,  able  to  road  and  write,  were  taught  surveying, 
and  despatched  up  the  Sangpo,  which  t!io  Assamese  ascend  for  purposes 
of  trade. 

Admirttllg  Sttrvey*. — I  am  indebted  to  the  Hydrographer,  Captain 
W.  J.  L.  Wharton,  RJ(.,  for  the  following  summary  of  tho  Admiralty 
Surveys  of  the  year  I88!i  :— 

Uydrographieal    surveys,    under    the    orders    of  Uie  Lords   Com* 
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misoionera  of  the  Admiralty,  have  iMeii  in  progress  ou  the  shores  of  the 
Britieb  Islauda,  in  Nova  SooUa.  Newfoundland,  St.  Vincent  lelaml  (West 
Iiidios),  Africa  (east  coaBl),  Cliiua  8ea,  Jk-nieo.  Australia  (north-wcet, 
south-west,  and  east  coaBU).  and  Pacific  Ocean.  The  survojing  reseols 
en^ged  in  the  above  surveys  oonaieited  of  eeveu  Btcant  shiiM  of  war,  one 
sailing  schooner  of  her  Majesty's  Navy,  and  two  hired  small  steam 
vessela,  manned  by  60  officers  and  .'>45  men. 

A  ftiil  report  of  the  work  accomplished  during  1889  hy  each  sur- 
TejHng  vesael  hias  been  prepared  for  presonUtion  to  Parlinnicut,  tn 
accordance  with  annual  custom.  Briefly  stated  the  resnlt  is  as  followii : — 

On  the  iihores  of  Great  Britain,  a  re-survcy  of  Falmonth  Harlioiir 
in  detail  was  commenced  and  -n-M  advancoJ.  Whitsaud  Bay,  near 
Plymouth  Sound,  was  Knsounded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  H.M.  ships 
undergoing  speed  trials  there.  The  north-eastern  chanuela  in  the 
Thames  estuary,  viz.  East  Swin,  Middle  Swin,  Miildlu  Deep,  Barrow 
Deep,  Black  Deep  (greater  portion),  part  of  Knock  Deep,  also  Dnke  of 
Eilinbui^h,  were  re-examiued :  and  the  eevenil  shallow  hanks  and  sanda 
in  their  Ticinity,  comprising  the  Gtinfleet,  Busey,  Foulness  Sand, 
Barrow  Sand,  Middle  Sand,  Long  Sand  (noith-east  and  south-west  ends), 
Sunk  Sand,  and  Kentish  Enuck  Sand,  were  all  E>>undi:»l  over  and  re- 
defined ;  this  survey  of  these  impurtunt  channels  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Thames  pointed  out  that  considerable  alterations  in  depths  had  taken 
place  since  they  were  previously  examined. 

A  re^urvoy  of  Cardigan  Bay  (west  coast  of  Wales)  was  commenced, 
and  the  northern  portion  from  Bardsey  Island  enstwnrd  to  Moclirus 
Island  completed;  with  large-scale  plans  of  St.  Tudwall  and  Pwllheli 
roadsteads,  also  of  Port  Madoc. 

In  Ireland,  Tuns  bank  at  the  entrance  to  Lough  Foyle  and  the 
North  Middle  bank  within  the  Lough  were  re-sounded.  The  depths  on 
Dublin  Bar  and  entrance  to  river  Lifley  were  also  re-eiamiued. 

'  At  the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel  a  systematic  oxaminatiou  of 
the  soundings  westward  of  the  meridian  of  7°  20'  W.  was  begun,  and 
the  area  wiihin  tlic  limits  of  latitude  48'  and  51"  20'  N.,  and  longitudo 
7''  20'  to  ir  20'  W.,  re-eonnded  over,  the  lines  of  eoundinga  running 
about  north  and  south  being  at  an  average  distance  of  six  miles  apart> 
and  the  soundiugs  at  three  miles  intervals.  The  remarkable  diflureuoee 
in  the  conformation  of  the  sea-bottom,  as  shown  by  this  survey  and  the 
existing  charts,  showed  plainly  that  in  the  interests  of  the  many  ships 
now  using  this  route,  and  relying  on  the  depths  to  check  their  positions 
in  thick  ^vcathor,  this  survey  was  much  required. 

Ou  foreign  and  colonial  shores; — 

A  commencement  was  made  in  the  re-eurvey  of  Halifax  Ilarbour, 
Nova  Scotia.  On  the  southern  Ehores  of  Newfoundland  the  coast  from 
Barasway  Point  westward  to  Ituti  Colombier  near  La  Poile  Bay  has 
been  charted  in  detail ;  and  a  sunken  rook  (hitherto  uncharted),  reported 
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22  miles  sontliward  of  Oapo  St  Mary,  was  round,  and' position  aocuralely 
determined.  TIiJb  roclc.  now  nnmcd  Lamb  rock,  proved  to  hnrv  only 
33  fcot  of  wat«r  orer  it,  nnd  a«  it  lir«  in  the  direct  track  of  mail  and 
otiior  steamera  entering  tha  St.  Lawrooce,  constitnted  a  fonuidable 
danger  when  there  wan  a  )icavy  acn. 

Th«  BUrrey  of  St-  Vincent  Island,  West  Indies,  was  completed  by  an 
examination  of  its  northern  portion. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Africa  a  now  chart  in  detail  baa  heon  made  of 
Helinda  anchorage,  with  the  approaches  thereto ;  and  the  examination 
of  tlie  shore  line  from  Mcltnda  northward  to  Raa  Gomani  wiui  nearly 
finished.  In  connection  with  the  boundary  between  the  turritory  of  th« 
Imperittl  British  East  African  Company  and  that  uuder  Oerman  protee- 
tion,  a  sketch  snrvey  was  executed  of  the  course  of  the  Oxi  river,  from 
its  entrance  at  Kipini  to  Kati,  thenco  westward,  passing  through  Belaso 
Canal  to  Tjara  on  the  Tuna  riwr,  and  down  that  river  bo  its  mouth; 
heddm  determining  astronon^ically  the  relativo  positions  of  Kipini  with 
Kau,  Tjara,  and  mouth  of  the  Tana  river. 

The  survey  of  the  south  and  c*jit  coasts  of  Pombft  Island  wa« 
accomplished,  thus  oompletiiig  tlio  chart  of  the  whole  of  Pemba. 

On  the  Zambezi,  a  sltetch  surveyofChindo  river,  one  of  the  branolwa 
of  the  Zambezi  di?lta,  was  made.  H.Jrf.S.  Stork  enterod  the  Zambezi  by 
the  Cbinde  river,  reaching  as  far  as  M'Chenga,  about  20  miUa  from  the 
entnuic«,  hor  boats  then  ascended  up  to  Moroiubala  on  the  Shtiv.  a 
distauco  of  abont  150  miles. 

In  the  China  Sun,  nht.'u  searching  for  reported  shoals  north  of  the 
Piutas  Islands,  a  hank  ct'inposud  of  oora)  and  shellH,  oircutar  in  shape, 
of  about  eight  miles  in  diameter,  within  the  100  fatbomit  edge,  was 
found  and  fairly  delineated,  39  fathoms  being  the  least  depth  obtained. 

On  the  shoi-os  of  Borneo  the  chart  of  MnroheM  Bay,  60  miles  north- 
ward of  Sandakan,  was  much  improved  by  additional  soundings. 

On  the  shorea  of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  the  onrveyof 
Cambridge  Gulf,  begun  in  1888,  was  completed  by  a  detailed  examSnattoa 
of  its  outer  or  more  cxjrased  portion,  with  its  seaward  approaeheB. 
Princess  Royal  Harbour,  King  George  Sound,  was  also  surveyed  on  a 
large  scale,  in  consequence  of  reports  that  considerable  silting  and 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  harbour  and  cutranoQ,  which,  however, 
proved  not  to  be  the  oase. 

In  QiiecRsland,  the  coast  between  Cooktown  northward  to  Cape 
Flattery,  with  the  water  area  fronting  this  portion  seaward  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  Gn'at  Barrier  reef,  was  charted. 

In  the  inoer  route,  along  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  a  survey  of  tlio 
several  chaonelfl  botwoun  I'i»krd  Inland  and  the  mainland  of  Australia 
was  maile.  and  small  detailed  examinations  woro  executed  of  the 
localities  assigned  to  several  rcjiortod  isolated  dangors  in  various  parts 
of  this  frequented  highway. 

No.  VII.— Jcii  1890.]  a  ■ 
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Ill  tlio  pAcifio  Ocean  the  Bjeteinatio  examination  of  the  bod  of  that 
ocoan  between  Xew  ZealiinJ  and  tho  Sandwicli  blandn.  co tutu ou ceil  in 
1888,  was  citrrieil  <iu  during  1889,  Awyt  souudiugs  beiug  obtained 
between  Now  Zealand  aud  Tuoga,  Tonga  aud  SaiuoH,  Uuion  and  Phoeaix 
groups,  Union  group  and  Fiji,  with  afeweerial  temperature  observations. 
Botween  Tonga  and  Samoa  one  oast  of  45S0  fathoms,  in  Utitudo  17'  4' 
S-,  longitude  172^  HY  W.,  is  worth  reoordiug,  as  it  is  the  deepeet  yet 
obtainexl  south  of  tho  Eipiator,  aud  eioeede  tho  depth  taken  the  proriotis 
jroar  by  102  fathoms,  which  I  alluded  to  in  my  former  import.  The 
■ssignod  positions  of  the  following  reofs  were  wc-ll  examined,  and  their 
DOD-exifitenoo  established,  vis.  Olozenga  Bock,  Alfred  Reef,  and  Oaliooa 
Beef. 

The  Union  and  Phojulx  groups  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of 
Burvoying  thorn,  and  also  to  hoint  the  British  Stig  in  thoso  islands  not 
under  the  protection  of  any  other  power.  Takaofu  Island  (Union 
group),  and  Cantoo,  Phcenii,  and  Sydney  Islands,  of  tho  Phtenix  group, 
wore  each  Biir\'eyed  in  sufficient  iletail. 

Oonte  nermosa  Island  was  also  vieited,  and  a  plan  made  of  it. 

In  the  Tonga  group  n  survey  was  executed  of  Numuka  and  Faloon 
Island.  The  latt«r  island  appeared  in  October  I88A,  after  a  great 
«niptioD ;  aud  in  October  1889  it  was  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
iflUind  (which  is  a  vast  heap  of  ashes)  had  been  washed  away  since 
its  ftppearance  above  water. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  a  survoyiug  offict-r  wua  epooiiilly  engaged 
in  obtaining  the  longitudes  of  Port  NoUoth,  Moasamedes,  Benguela,  St. 
I^ul  de  Loanda,  aud  San  Thome,  direct  with  Capu  Town  Observatory, 
using  tho  Bubniariue  cables  for  time  signals.  Unfortunately,  this 
expedition,  ho  nucceseful  in  its  results,  terminated  by  tho  death  of 
Coiuinauder  T.  F.  Pullen,  the  experienood  surveying  oiBcor  engaged, 
from  malarial  fever. 

lu  addition  to  tho  above,  naval  surveying  officerB  are  also  engaged, 
irith  tho  sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Indian  Qovemment,  and 
Dominion  Government  of  Canada.  Thoir_  labours  during  1889  may  be 
thus  described ; — 

Under  the  orders  of  the  Indian  Govemmont,  tho  survey  of  the  Oriaea 
coast,  Buy  of  Bungnl,  from  Mabandi  river  southward  to  Uopal)iur,  has 
been  completed,  with  large  scale  plans  of  Devt  river  entrance,  Puri  aud 
(jopalpur  ouohorages.  Diligent  Strait,  Andaman  lalaudii,  was  also 
chartod.  Undernt  Island,  Lakadirh  Archipelago,  was  viaitod,  and  a 
sketch  survey  made  of  this  small  islet,  only  3^  miles  long  and  about 
oae-quarter  of  a  milo  wide,  upon  which  4050  people  sujiport  themselves 
st^ly  by  tho  cultivation  of  coco-nut  tree. 

The  assigned  position  of  m  roof  ropottod  to  exist  in  the  Nine  Degrees 
<9i«nncl  waa  closely  oxauinod,  but  no  danger  or  iudicatiuu  oould, 
faoWQVDT,  be  found. 
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'Duder  the  Doiniiiion  Government  of  0«niwla,  thA  mrfey  of  tho 
Borthern  sliorca  of  Litko  Hnmn  wm  continued  ;  nnd  ri^snltGd  in  charting 
that  portiuD  of  the  north-vust  shore  of  Georgiun  Suy,  between  Byng 
Inlet  Biid  MoCoy'B  Ljlund,  Indian  IslniidB.  The  niirrow  waters  of  St. 
Joseph  Clinnuel,  separating  St.  Joeoph  IsUad  ftod  the  mainland  of 
Algoiua,  was  ulso  mirveyed  in  detaJ. 

The  Hydrographic  Department  during  the  year  has  published 
47  new  charts,  and  improved  15  charts  by  adding  20  now  plaoe. 
4210  ooncotions  have  alao  been  mado  to  the  chart  plates. 

OBITUARY  OP  THE  TEAII. 

Out  Ionks  hj  dmtli  durinj;  tbo  year  coding  April  30lh  have  boca  •cTonty-seveD, 
hcaldM  CPUS  lloaomry  and  three  Honorary  (Ximspondlog  Memb«n.  Dvt^Ied  notices 
of  many  among  this  uunibor  who  bad  apwially  dUtioguUhed  themimlvci  ns  Reo- 
giaphers  or  travallcn  have  apfi<>arod  la  tho  pogw  of  our  monthly  '  Proceedings,' 
according  lo  tlio  sysWrn  we  hav<j  followed  fur  »umi;  jtmte  of  iwuing  memwlra  of  our 
mora  eminent  rocmtierx  ut  muu  at  jmcticnblc  after  tlicjr  dcccave.  Of  all  these,  tlio 
two  most  closely  conncct«d  with  the  work  of  this  Society  wore  Mr.  John  Ball  nod 
Colonel  Sir  Ilniry  Vulo.  The  raemuii  uf  the  Grac  of  thctc  wna  written  by  Kir  Joseph 
Uookw,  with  whom  his  love  of  botAny  brought  Urn  Into  the  most  oloM  relatiou^ 
and  an  appendix  wa»  added  to  it  by  Mr.  FreublieM,  than  whom  no  one  coald 
apptvcifttc  better  hia  feat*  a*  a  mountninocr.  Mr.  Ball  anttned  Parliament  early,  bat 
relainod  hSs  seat  for  so  short  a  period  that  few  of  hi*  countrymen  know  how  likely 
be  at  one  timo  was  to  taku  n  viTy  conxpicuou*  position  in  the  polltisal  world. 
Probably  what  appeared  In  ItidT  (u  be  a  great  miiifurluue  wilt  be  on  odvantogB  to 
his  fama,  for  he  has  writltn  bin  nama  on  ttic  Al;)s  far  more  cndtiringty  thou  bo  could 
*Ter  have  done  nn  the  shiflinjt  snnd  of  popnlar  favour. 

The  biograiihy  of  Sir  Uvnry  Yuli  was  written  by  General  Moclagan,  another 
eminent  Engineer  ofiioer,  and  bring!  out  cslrcmoiy  wall  his  extnturdioory  ^KO' 
grapliical  cajmcity.  Qenpial  Msclo^n  qnolea  with  great  felicity,  in  tprnking  of 
this,  the  wordi  uoud  by  Beruier  with  rtgjud  to  one  of  his  omi  ountcmporaiies  :— 
"  Cet  illustre  Ciirioox,  lOJ  noas  donnn  ton*  les  jonn  plus  de  dikouvcrtcs  tans  sortir 
do  ton  cabinet,  que  noiu  n'en  avons  appris  de  ceus  qui  out  bit  le  lour  da  monda." 
To  ono  of  the  hut  of  Ool.  Yulc'a  books,  hia '  Gloosary  of  Anglo-Indian  Words '— a 
Tolume  which  ihould  bo  in  the  library  of  ovory  edncaled  Englinhinan— 'Woa  paid,  I 
mppoDe,  the  greatest  cuupllment  that  wns  ever  paid  to  a  dictionary.  A  man  highly 
dlstiogniihcd  uliku  for  lu»  scientific  abltlt;  and  his  adminititratlve  tikil),  wrote  tu  me 
wheu  it  first  came  out :— "  Yuio's  book  i«  a  vice ;  no  sooner  do  1  lake  it  in  my  iioml* 
than  my  letters  and  all  my  other  duties  vanish  away."  With  what  keen  interest 
cue  who  seemed  at  fitst  sight  to  live  oiily  in  the  tranquil  atmosphere  of  geogrsphieal 
nud  philological  rescnrch,  wntchcd  tho  events  of  his  own  time,  and  what  extremely 
striking  judgments  he  Bometlmes  [laaeed  upon  the  actors  in  them,  will,  1  gupposn,  not 
bo  known  Iwyond  the  circle  of  his  privaU  friends  until  the  slni^es  of  (o-day  bavo 
become  matters  of  history. 

BcGordshavelikowiseappearedinour 'Proceedings* of :— Major  K  A.  ns  Cosson, 
the  traveller  in  Abyaaima ;  Mr.  W.  W.  U'Naui,  of  the  Indian  Survey ;  Sir  Edward 
STV)CKt.aiiD,  Bart.,  the  active  promoter  of  geography  in  our  Australian  Colonies; 
Commander  T.  F.  Pullbs,  mil.,  whomndahlimarkssaNavnl  Surveyor ;  Colonel  Sir 
EnWABD  Si.ADKS ;  Admiral  Sir  B.  J,  Bi;i.ivak  (by  Mr.  0.  N.  Sduvak)  ;  Lord 
KAnsa  of  Uagdala  (by  Colonel  Qilasx),  and  the  Uev.  U.  U.  BintKH,  D.n.,  Cbdoo 
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of  WinchMtor  (by  Mr.  Fk4Xci«  Galtos).  Hrmoirs  of  Sir  J.  H.  LKrfiov  mhJ  Mr. 
Frank  jAHES.wliouBduatLa  occurred  wilbin  ili«  period  ii odor  review,  are  iu  prupua- 
liOD,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  our '  rroocodiuga.'  Tlio  Honorary  Member  wtiom 
wc  hnve  l<«t  i»  11.  M.  Dou  Lmx  I.,  King  of  Tortugiil.  The  Ilonoruj  Corraepoodiog 
Members  are:  Qeueral  L.  Faidhebbb,  who,  as  Governorof  tbo  French  pocse^ioos  in 
Senegal  from  18G4  to  1805,  dieUuguUhcd  bimsulf  by  the  numerous  works  be  poblishtd 
on  the  gmgrapLy  and  BtaC!8tic«  of  the  Colony,  and  on  the  ethnic  rolfttions  and  tnn- 
gluagMof  the  native  nce£;  Senhor  Johb  DA  Ijii.va  Mkxdis  Lsal,  the  dislingtiishi'd 
Portuguece  writer  who  served  n«  Minister  io  I'aria  during  the  Oolngoa  Uny  arbitrs- 
tioa ;  aad  Uat  T.  T.  von  Tschddi,  the  Auatrhw  aavant  who  acquired  fame  by 
the  attractive  carrativc  of  his  tmrels  in  Peru  in  133S— 12,  and  ia  subsequent  years 
toolc  nn  active  part  in  the  atTuIr^  of  the  Austrian  Geographical  Society.  Among  the 
remaining  nro  many  who,  if  not  ipeclklly  distinguished  for  their  scrvic«a  to  geo- 
fCraphy,  were  eminent  In  other  walks  of  lifo.    The  list  is  a«  follows  :— 

Sir  FttAjtots  Ottiweu,  Adauh,  K.cjta.,  o(  th«  Diplomatic  Service,  who  died  in 
July  last,  in  SwilzerUnd,  where  he  served  for  ceren  years  as  British  Mtnistor.    lie 
bad  filled  potils  at  St.  Pclcrsburg,  Paris,  Washin^n,  and  Yeddo,  was  the  author 
of  a  descriptive  work  oit  Japan,  and,  conjointly  with  Mr.  C.  D.  Cunningham,  a 
trcntiso  on   the   Swiss  Coufoderattou,    which   attracted   much   attention ;    Jaues 
ALEZA»Dsn ;  The  Itighi  Hon.  Lord  AnniKOTOs ;  Clievalier  Bickbb-Coabtbs  ;  Joint 
BAHrso;  Captan  John  Boblase;   PeTEa  Henrt   Bkbtros;   P.  P.  Booverib; 
Stepues  Boorn ;  J.  B.  Bbowk  ;  Isaac  Bbaitbwaitk;  HonitBT  Wigrau  Craw- 
70RD ;  Jakes  Cotsra ;  Major  h.  M.  CARXtcnAEL ;  Sir  Edward  Colebroose,  Bart., 
the  bit^prapher  of  Muuntsluart  Blphiustune,  nud  for  neuly  forty  yeitra  a  much 
respected  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.    He  was  President  of  the  Boyal 
Asiatic  Society  in  1864-67,  and  in  1873  was  created  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  the  Univoraty  of  Glasgow ;    David  Cibneois;    Walter  Cootb  ;    Geoerttl 
Sir  DrscAS  A.  Cauerox,  o.cb.  ;    Lord  De  Blaqutebe;  GoDynET  DAitnisniaE; 
D.  Foster  Grant  Dalton;  Ciiarlgs  J.  Elet  ;  GenemI  Sir  Howard  C.  Ei.pnis- 
BSOSX,  v.o.,  E.C.B.,  Treasurer  and  C<>inptroller  of  the  Duke  of  Cbnnaught's  House- 
bold,  vlioeo  recent  death  by  accident  on  his  way  to  the  Canary  laUnds,  hits 
been  to  noivorsally  regnjlled.      He  had  bwu   ik  Fellow  of  our  Society  since  the 
ywir  1858i  O.  K.  Faikhoi.mk;  Akdrew  Graham,  St*ff-Surgeon,  K.s. ;  Jous  H. 
GuRS&r,  for  many  ycnrs  Member  uf  Pnrliament  for  King's  Lynn,  nnd  well  known 
in  BcienUGc  circles  as  an  Ornithologist,  who  accumulated  a  collection  of  birds 
of  great  scientific  value;    Jakes  Fbedkrick  Hdttoit,  Williim  He.<cRy  Hom- 
tRAY ;   Hehbt  Bret  Isce,  q.c,  m.i-.  ;  Sir  Lodis  Stewart  JiCKgoif,  a  well-known 
Indian  Judge ;  Fbake  L.  James,  the  Somali-land  traveller,  news  of  whose  d-mlh 
at  ihu  Gaboon,  by  the  attack  of  an  elephant,  has  recently  been  receiv«3.    A  memoir 
will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  '  Proeeedinga ' ;  Slaff-Comraandct 
W.  W.  Kiddle,  u.n.  ;  Hon.  W.  K.  LiTxi.irros ;  Hesbi  P.  Le  Mesuhirr  ;  Ji^ssfa 
LAtxo  J    General    Sir  H.  E.  Losodek,  k.cb.,  who,  during  bis  long  and  activo 
military  career  in  India,  was  for  three  years  employed  making  a  survey  of  the  forests 
of  the  Himalnyn,  a  special  duly  for  which  ho  wsa  selected  by  Lord  Dai-hoi«ie  in 
1849,  the  result  being  a  report  which  altered  in  a  materia!  way  the  whole  admi- 
Distmtion  of  this  dejvirtment.    He  was  elected  Xlember  of  our  Society  in  1876; 
Captain  W.  Mas;    Major  J,  L.  L.  Morast;  Q.  J.J.Ma[r;    Hon.  Sao  ,Sii!t» 
VisnwAHAH  Narates,  c.c.l. ;  Sir  James  Marshall,  x.c.m.g,,  who  had  seen  much 
Mrvice,  civil  and  military,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.    He  was  chief  juslioe  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony  in  1979-82,  and  of  (he  British  Niger  territories  in  188T;   Dr. 
Cbarlks  MoBBisoN ;  Major  Cons  Macskw!ie  ;  Junms  S.  MoB^iAit ;  J.  Nomus 
LntDUV  KouiAH  ;  J.  0.  Puce;  Jaues  FiLUNTOHi  Admiral  Sir  Robbbt  SrzircES  i 
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BoDiirMM,  E.C.B.,  r.B.s.,  a  recognlBed  uitliorUy  od  nmay  subjccti  oonnootcd  witb  tho 
Navy,  wlio  died  on  tlie  'Z'litaC  Julylnxt;  Air.  Seijeasl  ItomKsooc;  Qraeral  W.  F. 
Rkn'wick,  K.K, ;  BoniiitT  P.  Spice  ;  CoinifAv  SI.  Smri^v  ;  Sir  CiURLsa  Fahqcbah 
SUSDI  W,  Castle  Smith i  AMsrmaa  David  H.  Stoke;  Joun  Siltikr;  John 
TwnxTOK;  Abciobald  Travehs;  Qbobob  TuBsiiuLi,  I'.R.A.s. ;  P.  G.  Vahdeb 
Btl;  0.  K  ViotEEs;  WiixuM  WAUtronD  ;  Thomas  Walskb,  J.P,  i  Sir  Jaueh 
V/xnoV;  PovzADX  WnsB;  Jonic  Korekt  WtLLUMS, 


Farther  Explorations  in  tlie  Solomon  liland*. 
By  C.  M.  Woodford. 

<BMd  at  Uie  EveiLing  3I<?eUiig.  Fobrnar;  S4tb,  1B00.) 

lUp,  p.  444. 

Not  qaito  two  yoara  ngo  I  hud  tho  honour  to  rcoj  &  piipor  Wforc  thix 

8oci«t]r  giving  au  Account  of  my  two  former   visits  to  tho  Solomon 

JsliUlda.     Since  then  I  luivo  paid  tho  islands  a  third  visit. 

Leaving  London  on  the  8th  Jane,  1868.  in  the  Orient  Line  steamer 
OrmuMf  I  arriTed  in  Sydney  on  the  23Td  July,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  schooner  sailing  for  the  islanda  ou  the  (Jth  August. 

We  left  Sydney  with  a  southerly  wind  which  we  carried  with  us 
Qotil  Angnst  llUi,  when  vk  ran  into  the  south-east  trade,  and  on  the 
evening  of  Augiiut  1  Cth  we  arrived  off  Ituhiana,  at  the  >tiiitb-wmt  cu<l  of 
the  island  of  New  (l«orgiu. 

The  following  morning  we  passed  tho  reef  which  extends  witiout 
intermption  fur  mites,  except  at  one  place  where  there  is  a  gap  perhaps 
800  yards  acrotts,  over  which  there  is  at  its  deepest  part  two  fathoms  of 
water.  With  a  man  at  the  masthead  to  look  out  for  patches  with  which 
the  lagoon  te  stiiddi'd,  wu  ran  down  about  three  miles  and  aoobored  off 
the  village  of  Sisieta.  Along  the  vou^t  ns  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
MreUhes  a  tbiok  fringe  of  oooo-nut  pulitis :  Ixshind  tlicm  th<!  deep  greno 
of  the  virgin  foreat,  on  llie  sboro  among  the  palui-trvies  the  vlllogw  of 
the  natives,  each  with  il«  large  canoe-honse  conspicuous  above  tho  others 
for  ita  size.  At  every  village  a  neatly  Imilt  jetty  of  blocks  of  corol, 
pUuIed  ou  the  top  with  grass,  pruject«  for  some  distance  into  the  sea. 
Around  wa  is  tlio  pnlo  blue  water  of  the  If^oon,  where  we  are  anchored 
in  1&  fathuma.  To  seaward,  numerous  small  islands,  each  with  its  ocntro 
of  tnll  forijut  treea  and  fringe  of  coco-nut  palms,  and  beyond  them  to  sea- 
ward a  while  line  of  foam  on  tho  coral  reef  whence  tlie  roar  of  tb«  surf 
fallH  upon  llie  listening  oar. 

At  Bubiana  I  found  things  without  much  alteration  since  my  bat 
Tint.  A  few  old  people  had  died  and  &(ime  had  been  killed.  I  noticed 
■lw>  that  some  now  heads  ornamented  the  raftirs  of  tho  cnuoe-hoosca. 
An  old  actual utJincc,  a  chief  named  Faravo,  had  bk-X  with  an  untimely 
end.     Bo  was  an  inhabitant  of  tho  Maravo  lagoon,  uliout  30  miles  from 
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Bubianit.  At  tlio  Lcgiuniug  of  the  year  (1886)  lie,  with  a  caooe-load  of 
his  compaDiona,  liad  gone  from  Maravo  to  tlie  weBt  end  of  Guadalcanar 
to  got  he&dg.  Tlicir  exjicdition  met  witli  rerersea,  ocil  instead  of  getting 
any  beads  they  lost  §onie  of  their  own  men.  On  tlieir  return  they  were 
detained  by  bad  wcntber  at  the  uninhabited  Murray  Island  for  Bome 
weeks.  Food  woe  ecarco.  and  Paravo  Srat  sickened  and  then  died.  His 
faithful  followers  tumeii  biui  to  good  accoont  by  eating  him,  and  pre- 
aerved  lus  bead,  which  they  left  behind  them  at  Murray  Island.  At 
the  time  of  my  arrival  they  had  made  overtures  to  a  trader  resident  at 
Bubiaua  to  fetoh  the  head  home  for  them. 

Leaving  Rublaua  ou  the  4th  St-ptonibur  we  passed  through  the 
passage  known  as  ITalborn  Sound  leading  from  tho  Rubiana  lagoon  into 
the  sea  to  tho  north  of  New  Georgia.  This  is  a  narrow  channel  of  coral 
formation,  like  «  river  or  canal.  In  plneee  tho  banks  are  so  steep  that  a 
ship  can  lie  alongside  as  if  at  a  wharf.  The  depth  is  from  15  to 
20  fathoms.  A  deusu  growth  of  forest-t  reos  fringes  the  passage  on  either 
side  and  their  branches  overhang  the  channel. 

On  on©  occasion  when  drifting  through  this  paEsago  with  the  tide 
our  yards  became  entangled  among  the  branches  of  the  overhanging 
trees.  Something  was  bound  to  give  way;  fortunately  it  was  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  came  crashing  down  on  d«ok  to  the  imminent 
risk  of  our  heads.  They  wrre  soon  thrown  overboard,  but  the  legacy  of 
ants  Uiat  they  left  behind  thorn  was  not  got  rid  of  until  the  ship  reached 
Sydney. 

The  Boonery  in  this  passage  is  most  rom&ntJo.  Tho  trees  tower  on 
either  side  high  above  the  ship's  magts,  ovorhan^g  and  dropping  their 
rip©  fruit  and  blossoms  into  the  water.  Along  the  banks  tho  braoohes 
of  dead  timber  ore  often  noticed  covered  with  the  white  blossoms  of  an 
oTcliid,  a  species  of  dendrobiiim.  Below  these,  half  in  and  half  out  oi 
the  water,  looking  itself  like  a  dead  log,  may  frequently  be  seon  tho  ugly 
carcase  of  a  crocodile,  apparently  asleep,  but  as  the  ship  approaches  it 
will  slide  off  quietly  into  deep  water.  Cockatoos  scream  defiance  from 
the  trees  at  the  invodera  of  their  solitudes,  and  startled  fniit-pigeons 
take  to  flight  with  o  great  clatter  of  wiuga  as  the  unwonted  appearance 
of  tho  ship  disturbs  them  from  their  repast  among  the  natmegs. 

Crimson  lories  in  flecks  of  half  a  dozen  fly  acroes  high  in  the  air 
with  car-piercing  screech  on  their  way  to  a  honeyed  feast  from  the  bright 
crimson  blossoms  of  a  coral-trco  (ErythHna  sp.),  a  coiiwpicuons  object 
among  the  uniform  green  of  the  surrounding  forest,  rivalling  in  brilliance 
of  colouring  the  plumage  of  tho  lories  themselves.  Great  omithoptera 
butterflies  flap  leisurely  across  the  channel  from  tree  to  tree,  seeking  for 
the  fragraut  white  blossoms  of  which  they  are  so  fond ;  and  a  sapphire 
flash  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  is  seen  for  a  moment  as  a  kin£- 
fiahcr  dieappoars  round  a  bend  of  the  channel. 

Down  among  the  deep  blue  depths  of  the  clear  water  may  be  seeo 
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Om  bnnctimg  sterna  of  the  growing  cond,  with  qnftintly  elmpeil  an<l 
lirightly  colouretl  Ush  paaeing  ra  aud  out.  Onoe,  when  going  through 
this  passage,  a  oonple  of  whalee  kept  us  oorajnuy  for  some  time,  poming 
nnd  repaseing  na  as  thoogh  they  tboaght  the  sbtp  wascmoof  IhemselTCfl^ 
The  oleameM  of  the  wsler  allowed  us  to  tnoe  their  courae  beneath  it,  and 
watoh  thuiD  as  thvy  sank  into  the  deptha  or  cam«  to  the  snrfaoe  to  blow. 

I  can  coneetve  no  more  delightful  mrroQndings  for  a  yachting  ends* 
than  tiie  Kcnery  presented  by  the  ar^peUgo  of  sraatl  islonits  adjacont 
to  this  passage,  among  which  a  Teesel  might  wander  for  wecka  borne  in 
whatever  direction  the  witid  or  cnrreats  listed,  finding  each  night  a  frcsb 
anoborage  where  the  vessel  might  be  moored  almost  among  the  branohea 
of  the  overhanging  trees  sod  where  tropical  nature  might  be  stndled  in 
all  the  esaberanoe  of  its  botanical  and  loologioal  wDuIlb.  Bat  these 
low-lying  islands,  elevated  but  a  foot  or  two  above  the  water,  are  the 
chosen  haant  of  fever  and  agne.  and  the  deadly  mist  that  rises  after 
suuet  among  the  trees  and  spreads  in  white  wreaths  ovi^r  the  surface  of 
the  water,  wsma  the  vnyager  to  seek  with  as  much  a)Med  aa  may  be,  tie 
fn^  brei>zee  of  the  opeu  sea.  Another  posaible  source  of  danger  exists 
in  the  fnet  that  this  passage  is  the  highway  used  by  the  head-hunting 
canoee  from  the  Robisiia  lagoon  and  the  islands  adjacent  on  their 
expeditions  to  YsalH-d.  Persoualiy  I  tdioold  not  oare  to  meet  n  canoe- 
lood  of  tbcae  gentry  returning  unsatisfied  from  one  of  their  expeditious, 
while  WBcdenng  alone  attil  separated  from  my  companions  among  the 
islands  surrounding  Uathom  Sound. 

I  believe  that  pigeons  havo  never  boon  safficiently  credited  with  the 
important  part  thoy  take  in  tbo  distribution  of  plants  from  island  to 
Mand.  Thronghotit  this  part  of  the  western  Pacific  there  are  nnmennw 
small  islands  of  ooral  formation  and  sand-cays,  many  of  them  probably 
of  reoont  formation,  frequently  at  considerable  distances  from  other 
hod,  Int  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  targe  foreot  trees.  Among  the 
mmMnnu  groapa  of  Inlands  of  ooral  formation  that  are  removed  by 
nutj  hundreds  of  milea  of  sea  from  islands  having  a  heavy  forest 
growth  and  an  indigenous  avifanna,  the  vegetable  productions  are 
foand  to  be  such  as  luir<^  seeds  that  float  and  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
long  period  in  salt  water,  snclt  as  C«*niirina  sp.,  Tmnc/orfia  argttUi/<Aia, 
Bcwola  Itetmgii,  QmetlaMa  rjiteiota,  Cali^hylUm  itUphgUum,  some 
Bpecies  of  pandanus,  and  the  muugrore  (I,  of  courae,  pnrpOMly  exclude 
aad)  as  may  have  been  introduced  by  human  agency).  Theee,  with  a 
few  others,  are  the  fir^t  %-cgetable  prodncttons  of  a  coral  island  or  aand- 
cay  so  iBoon  as  it  is  stifficiently  uleval^xl  to  support  vegetable  life.  If 
such  an  island  is  too  far  removed  from  other  islands  having  a  more 
varied  flora,  to  admit  of  the  visits  of  land  birds,  the  fiora  will  remain 
confined  to  such  plants  as  1  have  mentioued  above  with  some  others  that 
have  been  similarly  transported  by  tho  action  of  waves  and  cnrronts. 

I^  however,  the  island  bappoos  to  be  within  roach  of  land  birds, 
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cepccintly  pigcoiis,  from  uu  tfiliinil  covered  with  a  forest  gTowth,  it  irill 
of  oourae  ha  &rat  oovereil  with  the  plaala  reeuttiag  from  the  floating 
Beoda  above  uiuutiotiiHl,  after  which  it  will  be  resorUxl  to  by  pisreons  «wd 
other  Inud  birds,  that  will  bring  with  them  Ihe  seeds  of  forust  tre«e  from 
which  the  JBlftud  will  Bpcedily  be  covered  with  n  dense  foreel  growth. 
Favouring  the  disperBal  of  seeds  to  bhuiU  islands.  I  have  noticed  a 
singular  habit  Mnong  the  krg«  fmit-eatiug  pigeons  of  the  Solomon  Group : 
tbU  ia  their  propensity  for  leaving  the  roainland  at  night  to  roo§t  od 
th»  nn«ll  islands  Ij'ing  off  the  coast.  Should  erne  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one,  of  these  small  islands  about  four  or  five  o'tilook 
in  the  afternoon,  the  pigeons  will  bo  noticed  arriving  singly  or  in 
pairs,  nud  in  purties  up  to  eight  or  ten  in  number,  until  the  trees  are 
crowded  with  birds.  lean  nsnigu  no  very  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
habit,  unless  it  is  that  uj>ou  these  email  islands  the  pigeons  find  them- 
selves freer  at  night  from  the  disturbunce  of  the  large  monitor  lizards. 
1  am  nwnre  that  the  reason  assigned  is  an  unsatisfactory  one.  but  it  is 
the  best  I  have  to  ofibr. 

The  pigeons  arrive  gorged  with  figs  and  other  fruits,  and  especially 
with  the  fruit  of  the  ciiuiirium  nnt.  Of  these  nuts  the  pigeons  ore 
eopecially  fond.  It  is  a  iiut  in  size  uud  shape  not  unlike  a  gicea 
wolunt,  and  it  appears  ut  first  sight  almost  incredible  that  the  pigeoDB 
could  swallow  them.  The  soft  outer  husk  is  rapidly  digested,  and  the 
intensely  hard  nut  is  then  disgorged.  The  natives  take  advantage  of 
this  habit  of  the  pigeons  to  search  for  the  disgorged  nnta  beneath  the 
trees  wbero  the  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  roosting.  That  wide  ranging 
bandtomc  species  Calaentu  nicobarica,  better  known  as  the  Kicobar 
pigeon,  crossed  boldly  long  distauccB  of  sen.  On  one  occasion,  wheu 
appioocbing  tbo  Solomons  from  Sydney,  one  of  these  birds  flew  ou  board 
the  ship,  and  rested  for  some  minutes.  We  were  at  the  time  more  tbau 
forty  miles  from  land,  the  ncareiit  islands  being  Beunell  and  Bellona, 
ontUers  of  the  Solomon  group. 

Passing  into  the  sea  to  the  north  of  New  Georgia  we  turned  east- 
ward,and  on  the  IGth  September  reached  the  small  islandof  Gavotu,ofrtlie 
coast  of  Oela,  or  Florida  Island,  where  was  then  living  Mr.  LarsNielHen, 
a  trader.  I  decided  to  take  up  my  residence  with  him  for  some  montho, 
as  1  was  anxious  to  make  collections  upon  the  island  of  Gela,  and  the 
place  was  centrally  situated  for  visiting  Tsabel,  Guad&lcanar,  and  other 
islands. 

In  Nielson's  small  trading  Tesecl,  a  ketch  of  about  five  tons,  I  made 
several  voyages;  among  them  being  one  round  the  coast  of  Gela,  and 
through  the  Boli  Poseuge,  a  psasago  not  unlike  Uathont  Sound  above 
deecribod,  several  voyages  alomg  the  coast  of  Guadalcauar,  a  vi;sit  to 
the  island  of  Savo,  and  lastly,  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Ysabel,  on  which 
occauon  I  made  a  oompass  survey  of  about  sixty  miles  of  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  iaiand. 
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It  is  ivith  deep  ngrat  that  I  1uit«  to  reeoid  thut  Biuoe  tuy  return  to 
EngUnd,  Nielsoc  and  thrra  of  his  hoys  IwTe  been  killwl  aiid  Mtvn  by 
the  nktivce,  but  when)  this  occurrod  I  am  at  present  vrilhout  infurnui- 
tioD.  Since  last  Jnne,  no  less  than  BLZ  wbit«  men  hare  bi^n  murdered 
by  tlw  natives  of  the  Solomon  Group,  out  of  a  totitl  whit«  popolatioD 
fixed  and  floating  that  I  estimate  at  about  thirty. 

My  principal  object  in  visiting  the  islands  moutioned  above  was  fot 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  identify  the  places  visited  by  the 
Spauieh  espeditii>u,  under  MendauA,  thiit  diBCO%'er«d  the  Solomon  Islands 
in  the  year  lOftS.  In  this  1  think  I  may  say  I  hnvo  been  entirely 
suooessfol. 

Tbo  Spaniards  T«lata  that  when  tJ»y  were  betwwn  Florida  and 
GnaJnlcanar  they  passi-d  au  island  In  the  centre  of  nhicfa  was  a  burning 
vol<»uio.  This  island  is  now  conolnsir^y  identified  with  the  island  of 
Savo. 

One  morning  I  left  Gavotu  with  Niclwen  in  his  vessel  to  pay  a  visit 
to  this  island.  Thu  following  morning  at  daylight  we  anchored  off 
Sinpi)  a  village  on  the  soiitli-tKast  comt  of  the  ietand,  my  object  being 
to  explore  the  crater.  Savo  Is  an  island  roughly  circular  in  shape 
about  four  miles  in  diameter,  the  highest  point  rising  to  a  height  of  abovt 
1800  feet 

The  volcano  is  now  in  a  etate  of  (juiesoenoe,'no  eruption  having  taken 
place  for  a  period  of  about  fort}'  years.  Soon  aft(.'r  anchoring  I  landed 
and  made  arrangements  with  Home  natives  to  guide  mo  to  thofiiJtuor 
firv,  as  the  crater  is  called.  We  immediately  Htnrtod,  and  a  walk  of  a 
few  minutes  brought  us  to  a  boiling  spring,  in  which  tbo  women  of  the 
village  were  in  the  habit  of  cooking  their  vegetables.  After  inspecting 
this  for  a  few  minutes  I  told  my  guides  to  procoed.  They  uEsurvd  me 
that  this  was  the  bika.  I  said  it  might  bo  so,  but  it  was  not  tha 
bikn  I  wanted  to  go  to.  They  said  that  natives  never  Tisited  the  other, 
SB  it  was  haunted  by  some  enormous  devils,  who  would  be  certain  to 
take  offence  at  any  one  trespassing  upon  their  dominions. 

I  represeuted  to  them  that  native  devils  had  no  power  over  white 
moiL  lliey  then  urged  that  they  were  at  war  with  the  natives  from  the 
other  side  of  the  islaud,  aud  they  were  a&aid  of  meeting  some  of  them. 
I  pointed  out  that  if  the  biku  was  a  locality  habitually  avoided  by 
natives,  we  were  not  at  all  likely  to  meet  any  of  the  enemy.  Having 
grasped  this  fact  they  said  they  must  at  least  return  to  get  their  shioldc 
and  apeara.  To  this  1  asseuted  and  walked  on,  and  they  soon  afterwards 
overtook  me. 

Passing  Eome  native  gardeus  the  track  ascended  steeply  through 
some  uudergro  Aih  that  had  sprung  up  on  the  sites  of  former  p1anti:igs, 
with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  two  or  three  oooo-nut  Irooa.  Looking 
back  across  tlie  seu,  the  coast  of  Florida  from  ^^ati  Lau  to  tho  Boli 
passage  appeared  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  mountain-tops 
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Gaadalcauar  loomed  indistinctly  through  the  haze.  At  our  foet,  our 
tiny  vussel  at  aiiohor,  iipoii  n  kcu  of  the  i(it«iiBust  btiie,  and  at  one  place 
A  cloud  of  steam  rose  frum  the  hot  spring  thitt  we  had  just  left.  As  we 
climbed  higher  signs  of  previouB  cuttivatiou  disappeared  until  we 
eotered  a  growth  of  wild  ginger  with  st«mB  eight  or  uinc  feet  high  that 
effeotually  prevented  an  uxtoiided  view.  Through  this  tlio  lioys  had  no 
difficulty  in  slicing  their  way  with  their  long  heavy  knives. 

Following  tho  top  of  a  riilgo  tliftt  slopisd  sleeply  down  on  either  aide, 
we  presently  came  to  a  epot  whero  a  email  landslip  had  taken  plooo, 
oarrying  with  it  the  vogetntion,  and  leaving  an  open  space.  At  this 
point  the  aneroid  indicated  a  height  of  1000  feet,  and  I  wns  able  to  see 
that  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  circular  depreaaion  about  a  mile  in  diameter. 
This  was  evidently  the  crater,  On  the  north  side  a  blunt  cone,  the 
highest  point  of  the  island,  rose  several  hundred  feet  above  my  point  of 
observation.  >!jcrambliug  down  the  bed  of  a  steep  dry  watercourse,  I 
found  myself  on  the  floor  of  the  crater  at  a  height  of  600  feet  above  the  aea. 
Near  the  western  aide  an  immense  heap  of  blocks  uf  atoue  rose  to  a 
height  of  200  feet,  about  level  with  the  edge  of  the  crater ;  but  with 
this  exception  the  floor  of  the  crater  was  quite  flat.  I  can  compare  this 
heap  of  stones  to  nothing  better  than  to  a  gigantic  load  of  broken  stone 
shot  out  of  a  cart  for  mending  the  roud.  A  somewhat  winding  track 
led  across  the  crater  to  the  western  side,  imd  here,  at  the  base  of  the 
crater-wall,  tho  natives  pointed  out  to  me  two  spote  whence  a  little 
steam  was  issuiug  A  white  incrustation  covered  the  surrounding 
i<:tone8,and  the  ground  felt  hot  to  the  touch.  Some  lovely  little  creeping 
fema  (Lpgodium  ap.)  were  growing  almost  in  tho  steam,  and  apparently 
revelling  in  the  warm  moist  atmoaphore. 

Accompanied  by  three  of  the  hoys,  as  the  others  were  frightened,  I 
then  forced  my  way  through  the  undergrowth  to  tho  base  of  the  stone 
heap.  From  one  place  at  the  base  of  the  heap  quite  a  respectable  puff 
of  steam  was  rising,  the  stones  around  being  covered  with  tho  same 
iuoruatation  previously  olaerved.  The  heap  appeared  to  be  circular  and 
about  500  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  A  peculiarity  about  it  was 
that  the  stones  increased  in  size  towards  thu  top.  .\t  the  base  they 
were  about  a  foot  in  length,  but  at  tho  top  they  were  groat  irregular 
blocks  weighing  several  tons. 

Two  only  of  the  three  remaining  hoys  %-entnred  to  approach  tho 
heap,  and  when  I  announced  my  intention  of  climbing  it,  they  triul  to 
dissuade  me.  Finding  that  their  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,  the 
whole  party  took  up  a  favotirablo  position  for  watching  my  movements. 
Scrambling  over  tho  blocks  of  stone,  and  through  the  growth  of  thick 
feniB  and  shrubs  that  covered  tho  upper  part  of  tho  mound,  I  soim  stood 
ou  the  top,  bat  found  no  sign  of  any  smaller  crotor  or  even  any  issue  of 
steam.  At  the  extreme  apex  I  found  growing  a  pretty  litllo  yellow 
orchid,  a  dendrobium,  which  I  brought  away  with  me. 
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Floundering  among  and  over  the  huge  bloolcs  of  stone  I  made  my 
way  bftck  to  mj*  companions,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  never  expected  to  see 
me  ftgnin;  and,  ob  it  was,  asstired  me  that  I  should  eveDtnidly  suffer  in 
health  for  having  trespaeiied  upon  the  <lomain  of  the  spirit  presiding 
over  the  biku.  The  whole  crater,  except  in  a  few  places,  is  so  covered 
with  undergrowth  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  a  cursory  exauii- 
nation  of  what  it  is  compoeed.  I  looked  ousuooesa fully  for  signa  of  lava 
streams,  but  although  I  saw  dodo,  it  is  possible  that  a  more  careful 
oxamination  might  discover  them.  I  oame  to  the  conoluaiiin  that  recent 
eroptioDs  have  been  exploBioua  of  iinprisoued  eteam,  rather  than  molten 
matter,  and  the  fact  that  tlic  Spaniards  in  1566  mention  only  smoke  and 
not  fire,  although  they  were  whole  months  id  sight  of  the  island,  lends 
celoor  to  my  supposition.  Had  there  been  fire  they  must  have  noticed 
ita  reflection  at  night. 

We  returneil  the  way  we  came.  On  our  arrival  at  the  villnge  I  waa 
anxiously  ijueetioned  by  the  old  mon  as  to  whether  in  my  opinion  thero 
was  any  probability  of  an  eruption  tn  the  immediate  future^  On  ihia 
point  I  thought  myself  justified  in  calming  their  fears,  Having  paid 
my  guidca  I  returned  on  board,  and  we  left  for  the  other  side  of  tho 
island. 

About  tho  same  time  I  made  an  expedition  inland  on  Ouadalcanar, 
starting  from  the  village  of  Tasimboko.  I  was  well  known  by  name  to 
the  nativee  of  this  village  through  my  provioos  rosidenoo  ut  Aola.  They 
tried  hard  to  dissuade  me,  saying  that  on  two  out  of  t!io  three  oocaaious 
that  1  had  gone  to  tite  intoriur  from  Aola  the  natives  hud  intended  ti 
kill  me,  onoe  at  Vale  Mengu  and  ouoe  on  the  Bokokimbo  river.  I  waa 
ftmra  of  the  former  attempt  but  I  had  no  positive  itiformation  until 
BOW  of  the  latter,  although  at  the  time  I  suspected  something  wrong. 

EveutuuUy  I  persuaded  some  of  them  to  accompany  me,  and  in 
company  with  Nielsen  and  some  of  his  boys  wo  started  early  ono  morning 
from  Tasimboko.  I  will  not  hero  detail  the  incidents  of  the  trip,  which 
preeented  no  special  features  of  intcroat,  beyond  saying  that  we  visiteil 
several  villages  situated  on  or  near  tho  Berande  and  Baleeuna  rivora, 
and  1  was  able  to  trace  the  courses  of  those  rivets  with  fair  accuraoy. 

During  our  journey  we  visited  tho  villages  of  Ipou,  Voramusu, 
Eombeho,  Tinahinalu,  Tugnruna,  and  Xisiia,  where  we  slept  tho  Brst 
eight.  So  far  all  had  gone  well,  and  wo  had  endeavoured  by  paying  for 
our  night's  lodging  and  entertainment  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  to  leave  a 
good  imprfissiou  behind  us.  Nalurally  tho  bush  natives  evinced  great 
curiosity  as  to  who  we  were  and  the  causes  of  our  %'iait.  Nielsen  ma, 
of  coorae,  described  as  tho  trader  from  Oavotu,  while  I  was  said  to  be  the 
man  vho  previously  lived  at  Aola  and  ate  snakes.  (I  beg  leave  here  to 
dediOrfi  that  this  was  a  base  calumny.  A  bisto  for  saakes  bus  more  than 
onoo  been  put  forward  to  mo  as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  attacking 
a  native  village.  I  visited  the  site  of  a  former  settlement  at  Bstrella  Day 
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on  tho  ielftnd  of  Ysabul,  aud  an  making  eiiqairjr  as  to  why  the  iiativca 
had  beuu  extcnainated  was  told  "They  were  no  good,  thoy  ate  rats 
and  Kiiakee.") 

I  had  great  ho[KiB  of  being  able  to  retwh  IXontit  Lammaa  or  at  any 
rale  the  Lion's  Head,  but  abortly  al'tt<r  leaving  Misua  on  the  Becond  day 
of  our  trip  our  principal  gnido  uhowed  signs  of  jibbing.  From  a  villago 
named  Aroli,  050  feet  above  tho  soa,  wo  Lad  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains, 
OB  tho  village  was  situated  on  tho  edge  of  an  almost  precipitous  ridge. 
Immediately  ben«ath  our  feet  to  tho  southward  the  Berande  liver  wound 
in  a  Bonthorly  direotiou,  apparently  taking  its  rise  from  a  mountain  near 
tha  Bouth  coast  of  the  island  called  by  the  natives  Lanibugila.  Behiud 
another  lidgo  that  we  were  about  to  cross  was  tho  valley  of  the  Balesnua 
river  which  fiows  to  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  Head  (called  by  the  natives 
Popomanisao),  aud  then  bending  in  n  westerly  direction,  rises  apparently 
from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Lammas  Range, 

The  view  frgm  Aroti  wns  one  of  the  most  boantifnl  that  1  have  ever 
gazed  npon.  Close  to  Aroti  is  another  villago  culled  Vatumbulu  whenoo 
again  we  had  a  iiue  view  of  the  mountains.  From  here  a  steep  descent 
to  300  feet  and  a  rise  again  to  800  foet  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  forming  tho  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Balcsuna.  We  ought  to 
have  followed  this  ridge  in  a  aoutberly  direction,  but  our  guides 
purposely  misled  \te,  and  we  descended  to  the  Baleeuma  river  near  to 
the  village  of  Koliase.  At  this  point  the  bed  of  tlie  river  is  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  Although  there  bad  been  no  rain  on  the  coast  for  three 
mouths,  tho  river  waa  running  breast  high  with  a  very  swift  cuiniut, 
and  was  full  of  hugu  boulders.  Wo  made  several  attempts  before  we 
found  a  place  where  it  was  pnesible  to  Cfuss.  I  and  some  of  tho  boya 
wero  carried  off  our  legs,  hut  as  I  was  carrying  my  instruments  and 
revolver  fastened  to  my  head  nothing  eiiETcred  damage. 

Wo  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  Koliaso  trying  to  get  our 
guides  to  reconsider  their  refusal  to  prooeed.  It  was  useless  tu  attempt 
to  go  on  without  them  as  wo  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  natives 
for  food,  BO,  much  to  my  disgust,  although  within  about  five  miles  vf  the 
Lion's  Head,  we  had  to  consent  to  return.  1  afterwards  found  that  our 
guide  never  intended  to  tako  ub  any  further  than  this  point,  and  had 
made  use  of  ns  as  an  escort  for  himself  for  the  transaction  of  some  native 
trading  in  a  district  which  ho  would  have  been  afraid  to  enter  alono. 
Sleeping  that  night  at  Koliaso  wc  loft  the  next  morning  for  the  ooaat. 

Following  the  river  davra  for  some  miles  we  came  to  the  village  of 
Lingo  and  shortly  afterwards  to  a  river  called  the  Tavithano  that  joins 
the  Balesuna  on  its  tight  or  eastern  bank.  Turning  eastward  from  thi4 
point  along  a  good  irack  over  some  open  grassy  hills,  we  eaaie  to  a 
Tillage  with  the  euphonious  name  of  Omhokonamarossa.  A  mile  north- 
east from  this  village  we  again  came  tu  the  liemude  river,  and  crossing 
it  we  e]it«red  a  rich  alluvial  flat  country  oxtoudiug  to  the  coaat.     We 
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fUjliTirl  Tasimboko  Uto  in  tho  afternoon.  To  ony  one  making  an 
tfCtenpt  to  travel  in  the  intcnor  of  Guadalcnnar  in  fatnre  I  would 
i-econimend  Ihem  to  take  as  the  niodinm  of  excfaango  with  the  nativtw,  a 
pleiilifnl  supply  of  doft'a  teeth-  ITioy  are  of  coursa  extremely  portable, 
and  the  natives  will  move  for  them  when  tolmcco  and  even  kuivcs  and 
axcK  will  &il  to  rouse  them  from  their  ordiuary  indiffereaoe. 

NoTia  OH   TBE  DtSOOTERT  OF  TUB   SoLOKON  ISLANDS   DT  TSK   SPAXlSn 

ExFBDiTioti  ov  Mbhdana  in  1667-69. 

Under  ordcre  rrom  Loi>e  Garcia  de  Castro,  Governor  of  Peru,  an  oxptdilion,  con- 

risting  of  two  ships,  tbc  AlmiranU  nnd  the  Capilana,  left  Callno  od  thn  10th 
November,  I5ST,  uiiiler  tlii;  curaiiiitnd  of  Alvaro  ik  Mendaflfi,  for  tlio  purpose  of 
:  jffOMCiiting  diMovcry  in  the  Tncific.  Tliis  exptdition  diaeovcrtd  and  named  the 
Bolomoii  Islands.  The  published  nccoiuit*  of  this  vc.y»3*  have  been  until  very  recently 
of  tlic  most  mi'a.gTedvacri|.>liuu.  T\»i  luoal  itnportnnl  ivcre  Aii  ncconut  ^iveli  hy  H«rrcra 
in  his  'Dcscrifcion  de  Ihs  India*  Occideutata*,'  publiahed  ut  Madrid  about  tlio  year 
1601.  and  an  account  by  Dr.  Christoval  Suarez  dc  Fjgiieroa,  published  at  Madrid  in 
1613. 

In  endeavouriug,  by  the  Uglit  or  thwa  accounts,  to  identify  the  places  visltoi1,tb« 
French  and  EnglUh  g«)j;raphorB  ahoiit  the  closs  of  the  l»st  century  have  In  aome^ 
cnaei  been  led  to  erroacjoUBCOuclusions,  but  oil  lliii  whole  Ibeir  inferences  havoprovud 
correct. 

About  sixty  jrean  a^,  however,  a  jouninl  kept  by  Hernando  Gallego,  chief 
pilot  of  the  expedition,  c.imo  to  liglit,  giving  a  rainula  account  of  the  events  of  the 
voyage  and  of  the  ptoMedings  in  llie  islands,  litis  journal  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  tranalstiou  of  portions  of  it  is  pmbllahed  by  Br.  Guppy  in  bis  book 
'lite  Soioraon  L'lanJs  and  their  Natives.'  The  charts  belonaing  to  this  journal 
baTo  on  fortunately  been  loaf. 

Another  journal  of  the  expedition  was  kept  by  Pedro  Sanniento,  who  was  second 
in  conunand  of  the  soldiers,  but  Ibis  and  the  cliarts  beloogiiig  to  it  are  also  missing. 

Tint  a  thinl  and  still  tnorc  voltiminoiu  account  of  the  expr<li'.ion  is  extant.  Tic,  a 
journal  kept  by  Gomez  Caloira,  cldef  purser  of  the  fleet,  which  contains  ninch 
information  not  jivcu  by  Gallego.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the  jioasession  o( 
Mr.  W.  Amherst  Tysscn  Amherst,  h.p  ,  and  has  never  been  publislied.  Ou  my 
last  visit  to  tho  islands  I  had  the  goiid  fortune  to  bo  furnished  with  a  trnnalalion  of 
this  Journal,  by  the  light  of  which,  and  by  Dr.  Gappy'*  tninsUlion  of  Gallego,  1  was 
enabled  to  satisfactorily  identify  almost  cvory  plscn  visit^^l  by  the  Sjaniards. 

I  propose  in  this  pnjwr  (o  trace  the  course  of  the  SjiaQiards  In  their  approach  to 
and  gnssnge  Ibrough  the  Solomon  Group. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  pntruslod  to  Alvaro  de  MondafSa,  who 
was  nephew  of  the  Governor  of  Peru.  The  commaodvt  of  the  troopj  was  Pedro  de 
Ortega  Taleticiii.  Second  in  command  of  tho  troojis  was  Pedro  Sarmicnlo,  who  bad 
already  grcatl}'  diilinguishcd  himtelf  in  Peru,  and  who  aflorwftrds  was  eng.iged  upon 
a  survey  of  the  Straits  of  Mn^li.in.  In  the  year  1585  he  was  taken  prisc-ner  off  the 
Amres  by  Sir  Waller  Ilnlfigh,  and  broosht  a  prisoner  to  F.ngland,  where  he  was 
preijunled  to  Qucpii  Elliabeth  and  afterwards  set  at  liberty.  Hirnando  Gallego, 
the  chief  pilot,  was  one  of  two  broihera  who,  tea  years  before,  had  laken  part  in 
an  cxjiedition  from  Ctiil«  to  survey  the  Straits  of  Mng^llau,  aiid  was  perh.i|>s  the 
most  able  navigator  to  bo  obtained  at  the  time  on  the  Pacific  cosst.  The  confldmco 
imposed  in  him  was  amply  jnsiitUd  by  the  events  of  the  voysge.  Lastly,  Qoniei 
Catoirs,  the  chief  purser  and  eomptrolltr  for  his  Majesty  Den  I'hilip  11.  of  Spain. 
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KniliDg  from  Caliito  on  the  I9tli  November,  1567,  tfaey  voyaged  to  tbe  wentivard, 
an<l  oil  Iho  ICtli  of  tlio  following  Jtuiunry  sighted  a.  Bmnll  low  ielanil,  iniifibitod  adJ 
coTort-d  with  pvlm*lrti'S,  "  witli  u  jrreat  rwf  oii  Llie  nortlj  siilc  and  Bnother  on  iho 
soiitb  side  "  (Catoln),  nnd  "  with  a  buy  of  the  sen  in  the  middle  of  it "  (Gsllrgo), 
TUb  dciMuiptloD  puliiU  lo  its  hdviDg  bc«n  one  of  the  coral  atoU  tbnt  dot  this  part  of 
the  Pncilic.  To  thin  inland  tht^y  gure  the  name  of  the  Isknd  of  Jcsiis.  I  pointed 
out  Id  my  former  paper*  that  this  island  was  probably  one  of  the  more  Dortliem 
iaianda  of  the  Ellice  Group,  nor,  on  considers tion.  do  I  see  any  rfnsoii  to  chaagu  my 
opinion.  Gallogo  gives  ILu  Intitiidu  6i°  8. ;  Caloira  d"  biirely.  It  will  be  found 
that  nearly  all  Oalicgij'a  olservntiona  of  well-nacertained  places  in  the  Solomon  group 
are  in  excess  of  the  proper  latitude,  nnd  in  only  two  unimportant  instaccei  are  they 
lesa,  tbe  average  being  about  30'  in  cxcess,t  so  that  I  cnn  lee  no  gri>unda  for  at- 
tempting to  identify  Moluiti  or  Kennedy  li^land,  an  isUod  supposed  to  be  in  lalitudo 
more  tluui  S°  30*  S.  (but  the  existence  of  which  is  altogether  doubtful,  a*  it  was 
unsucoesafnily  Bcatehed  for  by  a  German  tnau-or-wsr  in  1^4),  with  the  Island  of 
Jesits  of  the  Spaniards,  an  island  that  Gallogo  deelnrea  to  have  been  in  G)°.  Tho 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Ouppy  that  there  may  be  another  island  at  present  Buknown 
between  C  and  7°  f?.  and  near  172°  E.  lung.  I  consider  cfiually  untenablo.  Thia 
part  of  tho  Pacific  is  too  well  known  at  the  jiresent  dny  to  admit  of  such  a 
BuppoBition.  Not  only  do  traiiere  occasionally  vtsil  it,  but  it  is  almost  in  tho  track 
sometimes  taken  by  sailing  vcssoU  betwuen  Sydney  and  China.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  tha  latitude  and  the  description  of  tlie  island  a^ee  well  with  one  of  the  northern 
islan.la  of  tlie  Ellice  Group,  and  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Catoira  but  oniiltcd  by 
Gallogo,  that  they  bncied  titvy  saw  another  island  while  they  were  standing  oCT  and 
on,  ia  consistent  with  my  supposition.  There  ara  thn:«  islands  at  the  north  of  the 
ElLic«  group,  either  of  wlifch  may  be  the  Island  of  Jesiu,  viz.  Xanomea  or  St. 
Anguitina,  laL  about  EfiW  &.;  Spieden  or  Niutoo,  about  6'' 6'  &.;  and  Hudson 
Istondt  about  6^  IS'  S.    I  incline  to  tho  first  one  myself. 

Some  oanoB*  came  off  to  them,  but  did  not  approach  eloee.  Being  unable  to 
Gommunicsate  with  tbe  land  tho  Spaniards  stood  off  and  on  through  the  night  of 
Jauoary  15th.  They  saw  what  they  8"ppo9c>l  were  signal  fires.  Jl  niAy  have  been 
eo,  as  the  natives  of  this  ^roup  are  in  tlie  habit  of  sometimes  using  signal  Gros  at 
Biglil,  or  it  may  have  been  the  torches  used  by  them  while  ashing  at  night  for  tlte 
flying  fish,  which  constitute  tlie  chief  part  of  thc«e  islanders'  food. 

During  the  IGtb,  having  drifled  to  westward  of  the  island,  they  found  thuy  were 
unable  to  beat  up  to  it  again.  Thia  was  on  account  of  the  atloiig  westerly  current 
that  prevails  in  these  latitudes. 

During  tho  nest  fortnight  they  mode  a  westerly  coureo  with  variaMfl  wlod^  aai 
on  tho  let  t'ebruary,  sixleeo  dajH  after  leaviug  thfl  Island  of  Jesus,  they  sighted 
BOroe  reefs,  to  which  they  gave  tha  name  of  Candclaria,  because  thvy  sighted  tfaoia 
on  Candlemas  eve.  Gallego  give«  the  latitude  as  6}°  when  the  centre  of  the  reefs 
was  bearing  west  of  them ;  Caloira  says  6°.  M.  Fleurieu.  the  Frtucli  geograjiher, 
has  identified  these  reefs  with  the  Roncador  Reofs,  discovered  by  Maurelle  in  I'lil, 
and  on  the  present  Admiralty  chart  they  bear  both  names.  With  this  opinion  I 
now  thoroughly  concitr,  although  1  at  Grst  felt  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  tiuppy 
in  identifying  them  with  tho  reefs  of  Ongtong  Java,  lying  almost  in  the  auao 
longitude  but  not  eitcnding  further  south  than  5°  SO*. 

Dr.  Guppy,  ia  objecting  to  the  identification  of  these  reefs  with  tho  Itdncador 
Recfi!,  bases  his  objection  ujioa  the  dMcription  given  by  Gallego,  who  estimated  them 


•  8ee'Pr>wrcdings  R.O-I.,"  issp.p.  3."i[, 

t  Be«  oumiiarative  table  of  latitude*  at  eiul  of  paper. 
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lo  eilond  more  than  15  teagaw.  Calfflra  mys,  "llieredid  Dot  ■ppcartobn  nnjlhing 
but  some  reef»,  wkicb  might  )»  lix  leagues  in  oiieni  .  .  .  ibo  aea  a{);>«ar«d  to  b« 
ifwking  wer  Ihem  in  all  paiiu."  Th«w  U  no  meutiou  of  iiilatidK,  as  there  would 
hare  been  if  the  ditoovvcy  h:id  bwu  OngtoQg  .Tarn.  I  may  hcr^  mention  that 
throughout  the  journals  ol'  both  Gallego  and  Caioira,  Iheir  «8lLmatvJ  diiilAuv^s  in  the 
Solomon  Group,  given  nlwnyB  iu  leii^'Ut'B,  jitove  lo  be  little  more  than  milti*. 

By  daad  recttoning  the  Spaninnl*  bod  only  gone  103  league*  from  the  Isl&ud  of  Jc«ii«, 
but  they  had  been  siitl«<'n  day*  about  it.  No\v  the  dislauco  from  the  lUlioc  Group 
to  the  Cnndelarin  Itecfa  it,  roughly  iipoiikiiig.  1000  mitoi.  Thooo  Kh»  have  tuuloi) 
in  these  latitniles,  a«  I  have,  arc  woU  aware  o/  the  strong  westerly  current  that 
imvaib,  and  as  the  Spaniardu  had  no  means  of  culcukliog  longitude,  a  vreaterly 
drift  of  only  two  knot«  per  hour  mould  in  sixteen  days  have  put  them  luoni  than 
7S0  milefl  ahead  of  thqir  reckoning,  and  (siiiiposlni;  the  Island  of  Jusus  to  bare  been 
in  the  Rllicc  Group,  and  1  entirely  foil  lo  toe  nhcra  el«e  it  could  youibly  have 
bocn),  would  have  brought  them  Kimowhcrc  near  the  Candelaila  Beefs. 

Leariug  tbew  reefs  ou  the  2ud  Fobruaty,  ihcy  nleered  (outh-weat,  but  with  the 
wind  wistcrly,  and  thunder  iii]iiallii,  tbcy  londv  but  litt!«  way,  and  at  night  fiulod 
all  rail.  The  same  nind  cuutinucd  for  sumc  dayi.  They  had  on  the  5th,  as  Catoim 
says,  «cen  signs  that  made  them  think  Ihey  were  appM.iching  kQ<l.  "Cooo-nute 
aud  pnlm>branc!ios  nnd  tovunakoii  and  to^da  and  craySsh  and  oranges,  thing*  of 
tlie  land  from  which  we  derived  much  pleasure;"  uud  on  this  day  Gallvgo  moliM 
their  latitude  7°  8'.  By  the  Tth  they  atimatcd  that  they  had  only  gone  15  leagues 
from  the  reefs,  and  ivere  Btili  beating  first  on  one  tuck  and  then  on  the  other  sgainat 
the  wutcrly  wind,  or  drifting  with  calms,  and  at  night  with  furled  uiis. 

At  thi«  time  of  year  there  would  be  a  strong  current  running  lo  the  south-east 
off  the  ooost  of  Yaabel,  Tvhkli  probably  took  them  further  «outh  than  they  intended 
to  go.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  (ihc  Tth)  iiigh  land  was  »igliLed  from  the  mast- 
head towards  the  aouUi.  They  did  not  approach  it  until  the  ei-wiing  of  the  following 
day,  ud  then  sent  a  bent  to  try  and  find  a  harbour,  but  it  returned  uosucceesful. 
During  Ibo  night  they  drifted  over  or  near  some  reefs  which  are  off  this  coast.  The 
[ollowtng  morning  the  boat  was  again  sent  to  look  for  an  anchorage,  but  during  its 
nbsenoe  Gall^o  determined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  reef  himaelt  Uc  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  passage,  though  Caloiia  says  that  at  the  place  where  they 
crosM^  they  hod  oa  lltttc  as  four  fathoms  of  water. 

Both  the  journals  of  Gullego  and  Catoira  descriUe  the  coast  so  minutely,  that  ] 
have  had  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  bay  where  the  Sjnniarils  anchored,  and 
to  which  tbey  gave  the  name  of  the  Bay  of  Snnta  Isabel  del  Estrella.  It  will  bo  seen 
Ou  referejice  to  the  accompanying  map,  made  from  my  survi^y,  that  at  this  place  a 
liarrier  reef  from  two  to  throe  mile*  off  shore  fringes  the  const.  At  the  time  1  visited 
the  c-Oii  there  had  been  a  long  succession  |of  calm  wcatlter,  and  the  reef  presented 
several  wide  openings  where  the  surf  was  u<.'t  breaking,  but  in  rough  wcflther  the«c 
fMMgea  would  be  very  much  curtailed,  and  indeed  if,  as  Catoira  aays,  there  was  a« 
Uttle  as  four  fitthoius  at  the  place  whore  they  crossed,  the  passage  would  be  extremely 
dangerous.  I  expect  the  place  where  the  ships  crossed  was  the  passage  to  the  wat 
of  the  little  ixlsud  of  Hakclaki,  which  ic  situated  upon  the  reef  itself.  Once  put  the 
Kcf,  the  ihips  found  themselves  again  iu  deep  water.  The  boat  had  iu  the  meantime 
found  u  good  anchorage  in  the  bay,  and  tiic  ships  shortly  aftorwards  cast  anchor. 

Gallego  says,  *■  at  the  entrance  of  iLo  port  is  a  rock  (or  islet)  in  am  larger 
than  the  ship."  This  may  refer  to  the  little  ishuid  of  Ilakclnki  on  the  barrier  reef, 
near  which  the  ships  crocicd,  or  more  likely  to  tlie  rocky  i.ilct  off  the  i>c>iuC  forming 
the  western  aide  of  the  bay.  The  latitude  of  the  boy  as  given  by  Qullego  ia  7'  CC  8., 
and  this  b  very  nearly  correct. 
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Tba  gpiuiknU  founil  a  conaidenible  nntire  pojiuiation  living  fit  tlie  time  or  thstr 
visit  round  llie  ftlioru  uf  tbe  tay,  but  at  the  prusent  time  the  uuiijbbourhaod  is  quite 
dMcrted,  the  liuit  tDliabiUnt«  having  been  extenninatcd  by  hciKl'huDtiDg  Mptdition*. 

rrom  the  nativM  Gallef^  S8C«rIaiDcJ  that  tfao  IsUud  va,a  known  u  Corabt. 
(%itcir*  M)  »  Ckimball  w-a*  the  nanie  of  the  village  closu  to  the  Imy.  I  cmild  find  no 
tni«j  of  thfse  Q&mu  »iiioug  tlio  uatires  tbat  I  loct  near  this  iilacr.  Soon  after  their 
arrWal  the  Spaninrds  lao^icd,  and  it  woa  determined  to  biiiM  a  »mall  rwaet  to  bett«r 
explore  the  island  while  the  shipt  roiuiUDcd  at  atichi>r  at  llie  tinr  of  RnntA  Itubel  del 
Eainjlla,  now  known  as  EslrcUa  Bay,  Thin  vcaae!,  which  they  called  a  briganlinc, 
VU  an  oiwn  boat  wilb  oi>e  matt.  TUo  building  wns  begun  February  13th,  and 
Bnilih«d  on  April  3ril.     It  was  couslruct«d  of  limber  felled  iml  Rjiwn  ca  the  spot. 

During;  the  buiiding  of  the  brigantinc,  Sarraiento  wan  max  inland  with  sixteen 
racD  ou  Febmary  16th.  On  arrival  at  the  village,  whence  hod  coiue  the  naliven  who 
had  vistt«d  the  ahipa  ou  their  arrival,  he  finds  the  chief,  a  ioa.a  named  Vylehanara, 
nbseut,  and  in  t«i|d  thai  he  han  gnne  to  n  place  called  Qaao.  Tliia  is  de<crib«I  u  a 
village  in  the  ioteiior.  I  found  a  place  nam«d  Bajto  on  the  cotut  near  the  MaringA 
Lo^n,  about  20  mile*  from  KGttcIla  Bay,  but  it  can  hftT<iIy  be  the  place  in- 
tended by  the  natives,  fti It  It  is  Interesting  to  find  that  the  came  still  mrvivM, 
During  their  tnteroourw  with  the  natives  living  adjacent  lo  EstroUa  Bay  the 
iipanianls  became  familiar  to  a  certsiu  extent  witb  some  words  of  the  native 
language.  In  a  locality  lilio  the  Solomons,  where  dialects  are  confined  lo  tribes 
occupying  hut  a  few  village^  nnd  where  in,  My,  50  miles  of  coast.  It  is  no  uucommoa 
thing  to  meet  three  oc  fonr  different  dialects,  it  Is  ealremely  intemting  after  a  lapsa 
of  over  three  hundmi  years  to  bo  able  to  identify  even  some  of  the  words  recorded 
by  the  fipaniards;. 

On  my  voyage  in  November  1888  along  the  coast  of  Ysabej,  for  the  purpose  of 
Wontifyiug  the  place*  visited  by  the  Sjiaiiish  exjiedHion,  it  was  not  until  I  orrived 
within  30  miles  of  EstrtUa  Bay  that  I  found  the  natives  sprakiDg  a  language 
In  which  I  was  enabled  to  identify  word*  recorded  in  the  very  carefully  kept 
diary  of  Oaloira.  Catoirn  lecoriU  that  during  their  stay  at  this  yirt,  the 
natives  frequently  brought  them  off  oerlain  toots  which  ihey  called  vitiahiu. 
This  word  I  found  still  in  use  among  the  natives  that  I  met  with  at  (be  Maringi 
Lagoon.  It  is  the  well-known  larw  root  of  the  Pacific  lalaaders.  Thb  food  is  ex- 
tensively grown,  and  is  the  staple  food  u]ion  the  island  of  Ysabel  in  placa  of  the 
various  kinds  of  yam  that  aro  more  frcjiiently  met  with  upon  the  other  islands  of 
the  Solomon  Group.  From  the  nime  natives  I  ascertaioed  that  the  name  for  the 
couch  shell,  naed  by  tliem  as  a  trumpet,  is  called  hoflU.  In  Catoira's  journal 
apeika  of  the  instmmeDt  aa  t«jlii.  The  word  signifying  woman,  gait,  ia  also  in  luc 
.  xt  the  precent  day. 

On  the  4th  March  another  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  ile  Orlflga 
Valencia,  consisting  of  30  fiutiliers,  15  common  eoliilen,  and  15  carrien,  woji  dM> 
patched  into  the  interior.  He  reached  the  central  range  of  the  islanii,  and  so  far  as 
lo  sec  the  sea  ou  the  eoutfacrD  sidf.  During  their  return  march  they  were  much 
harassed  by  the  natives  who,  os  Catoira  taya,  "  after  they  had  ehoC  away  all  the 
ftrrowe  that  they  had,  ihey  threw  stones,  and  when  they  did  not  Cud  any,  earth, 
and  when  tliete  was  no  earth,  Iheir  bows,  and  when  they  had  thrown  crcrylldng, 
tlii.'y  spat  at  cs,  shaking  tUcir  heads  at  us  scd  turning  their  hinder  {larta."  Two 
Spaniards  were  wounded,  one  of  whom  aftctsvaida  died,  and  a  native  wa*  shot  with 
an  arquebus. 

On  the  15tli  March  some  canoes  arrived  from  the  eastward  (Gallego  says  fourteen, 
Ckiloira  says  elghi).  They  camo  from  the  district  of  a  chief  named  McLa,  nluxc 
territory  1  ideuiiry  u  beiu];  u'uated  about  10  miles  to  the  cMtfftnl  of  the  anchor- 
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age,  commencing  at  lh«  point  tlial  fonoB  the  wistem  wtlremitv  of  Esltella  Boy 
■nil  uxtcndiag  to  th«  now  dcsarleil  villajtc  ij  Kokotn.  Them  native*  limii^bt 
»-iih  ihcm  ns  a  preseat  lo  the  commniiiler,  tbe  qii^rlfr  o(  •  boy.  Catolra  mjt  it 
was  "  the  right  Arm  witli  all  tlie  sliouldur."  'I'he  HfttniRtd*  cxprmrd  their  srent 
disgiiat  nt  this  hnrbnrily,  .ind  buried  the  arm  on  iho  naody  b«acli  al  the  head  of  the 
bay.  The  n.iIivi'B  retired,  with  the  mmfiiuder  of  the  body,  lo  n  fjiiintl  iitlnnd,  which 
I  identified  with  the  Kmnll  tm(  isUad  Hakdaki,  and  presently  n  Kmoke  wnA  •ren, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  thnt  they  were  cooking  the  roDiflinder  of  llie  body. 
Tho  name  of  tliU  irhiud  nt  Ihnt  liniH  was  Culu. 

On  the  ISth  of  March  an  expedition  atart^  from  the  lilitp*  to  vi*il  Uie  territory 
of  thu  chief  Mela,  above  reforred  to.  They  proixwed  to  walk  aLon'g  the  shore,  but 
on  the  itdvicc  of  oumo  local  uiitivon  whom  they  took  as  guidei,  they  took  a  boat 
with  Ibem  lopameerlnin"ariniof  tho  Ben."  On  the  first  night  they  slept  on  an 
Uhuid  that  1  ideQtify  as  the  island  of  NinuluL  Next  raoruing  thuy  lolt  the 
isbnci,  and  patsing  an  Aim  of  the  sen,  proceeded  to  walk  along  the  coisf.  Tbey 
coptuitd  Ibuc  natives,  two  of  whom  tliey  retained  ad  hostages,  and  returned  to  ■.he 
ahip«. 

On  the  7th  April.  Ortega,  Gnltcgo,  ivnd  30  men  started  in  the  hrigantiiie  on  a 
TOyagoof  discovery.  During  thi-  abeence  of  the  hrigaultoe  tbe  Spaniards  cootinuod 
their  friendly  relations  with  Vylebanara.  U.iloira  here  enters  into  n  description  of 
tbe  bitUsand  certain  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the  country,  lie  describes  a  ptgeou 
that  has  wingg  tiko  tbe  wing«  of  tho  peacoch,  and  on  its  Uak  a  fie^hy  stibttanco  tike 
a  cherry  very  ttd.  Oneof  these  handsome  birds,  Oir/mpAoirdrii/SjUifa.bronght  home 
by  mc,  is  now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.    He  alao  iiiinutoly  detcribvs 

Lth*  practice  of  ehswing  betel-nut,  to  which  the  natives  were  theo,  as  uoiv,  addicted. 

(.The  bri^ntina  was  away  from  tho  &hi;u  four  wrcke,  and  returned  about  the  Grat 
A  in  May.    She  returned  from  the  westward,  and  the  naiivca  gave  tlic  first 

PiBteUigenco  of  her  approach,  as  they  saw  her  coming  from  the  high  ground  on  which 
Tjlobaaam's  village  was  situated. 

On  reference  to  tho  chart,  it  will  he  seen  liow  tho  natives  were  able  to  give  this 
inttfUigeiice^  •>  from  the  [-lace  where  I  supp-wo  VylelKuiam's  viili^  to  have  been 
they  would  have  had  a  clear  view  to  the  westward,  while  the  ships  anchoiMl  in  tne 
bay,  with  the  high  land  to  the  west  of  them,  would  not  have  seen  tho  brigantine 
until  she  rounded  tho  puint  into  tho  bay. 

The  hri^ntinu  brought  the  fdlowiug  report.    They  left  the  ships  in  tbe  evening 

joflheTUi  April,  but  liecnuBO  the  wind  was  against  lhera,lhcy  anchored  at  raidmghL 
'"  j' ;^:riOTniug  with  the  land  brtCM  tlicy  arrived  at  the  little  island  where  they  had 
ilupt  wben  they  went  to  viait  the  chief  Mcta,  wiiich   I  have  above  identified  as 

FKinuba,  Oalle^O  givce  the  latictido  a;<  ii°,  which  U  not  far  wrung.  lie  apoaks  of 
two  islets  here,  Cntuira  only  uietilions  one,  but  iIju  lultt-r  did  not  take  part  in  the 
toyage  of  the  brigimtine.      The  second  itlct  will  bv  Kiuba,  and  the  Point  of  Mets 

(will  be  tho  [loint  of  mainland  Ijotwecn  the  islands  of  Kinnlia  and  Keaha.    Prucucding 

ten  their  voyage,  they  jiassed  many  jslauds.  I'heso  will  tie  the  istands  surrotlndlug 
the  Maringi  lagoon.  Following  tho  const  along,  tiioy  anchored  in  latitude  b°  Icy, 
and  leaving  this  anchorage,  they  again  preceded  on  Ihoir  voy^e.  Tho  tniut  was 
sprung,  and  nearly  went  overboard,  but  wua  secured  with  a  tackle,  and  at  night  they 
foimJ  thcrasolvos  off  a  coast  fringed  with  reot^  with  thick  weather,  Qtiidcd  by  the 
white  appearance  of  the  breakers,  they  rounded  a  point,  and  found  themselves  in  a 
large  hay,  where  they  got  safe  anchumgc.  I  identify  this  point  as  Flokota.  The 
ooast  fnmi  this  i-oint  lo  the  village  of  Gau  is  tringed  by  a  shore  rwf  clcso  under 
the  cliffs,  upon  wiiicli  tlicro  is  a  heavy  break.  The  bay  is  de3cril>ed  by  Gallcgo 
as  cafodous,  and  having  six  or  seven  inhabited  Islands.  These  are  now  nninhabited. 
No.  VIL-Jm-Y  1890.]  2  r 
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J^om  this  hay  tkey  saw  another  I&rge  Ulood,  the  wostero  cxIrenUy  of  wliich  la 
■nid  to  beai  casi  aud  wvat  with  the  Point  of  Mela.  Gallego  cKiiinaic*  thn  Inillude 
of  the  western  ond  to  be  in  8°,  uu-1  sayii  that  it  han  live  or  «ix  tirlels  off  lU  oxUemit;'. 
It  will  ba  noticed  thnt  frvni  the  position  the  Spaniards  were  now  in  the  bur  small 
bleU  marked  in  thu  chart  would  appear  lo  be  ofT  the  end  of  the  largo  idland,  while 
the  inland  incorrectly  callixi  Itomos  In  the  Admiralty  chart,  would  appear  (o  be,  M 
Gnllega  descnbos,  between  tlie  large  island  and  IhcmaclTea.  Gallcgo  ■poakt  of  two 
Utls  belweeu  tbeiu  aud  ilie  Urge  inland,  and  the  island  edited  lEaiuoe  on  thn  chart 
fani;  the  nppearoncu  of  a  double  island  from  this  puiilion.  From  a  native  ihey  liAd 
villi  them  ihcy  anccitainei!  that  the  nnme  of  the  Uirge  island  vns  KUlnita.  The 
Dame  by  which  this  intend  is  universally  known  among  tbe  unlives  at  the  pmtcnt 
dny,  and  by  which  it  it  afterwards  referred  to  by  Catoirs  in  hiii  Juurnal,  is  Mala. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  their  native  comptnion,  pointing  townrdii  thii  inlniid, 
may  haveuid,  "MHtailn''  ("Tliere  is  Hab")^and  that  Gallego  put  ihia  down  a* 
the  name  of  the  ielond. 

The  name  of  Bamos  which  the  Spaniards  gave  to  tlili  Island  of  Mai*,  became 
tbey  sighted  it  on  Pnim  Sunday,  has  been  i-rroucounly  applied  in  existing  muiie  to 
the  two  small  islets  in  mid-cluinneU 

They  arrived  at  the  end  of  Yaabvl  on  the  10th  April,  and  gave  It  the  nam*  of 
Cape  Prielo.  Gallego  stys  the  Intilndc  b  9°,  but  this  is  ticnrly  L-ilf  a  degree  in 
eiiicaB.  n«  says  there  are  some  idluls  near  the  ]xiiut,  but  makes  no  mentiou  of  the 
island  to  which  the  nnme  of  Ortega  Island  has  einoe  been  npplieil.  'I'ho  native 
uamc  is  Mnhigi.  The  iilela  referred  lo  arc  some  rocks,  one  of  which  forma  an 
archway,  situated  between  Mnbi;^  Uland  a[id  the  mainland. 

Prom  Cape  IVicto  they  sighted  Kime  islands  to  the  south-east,  at  the  estlmalcil 
ilistituce  of  nine  leagues  from  the  cape.  With  a  fair  wind  they  reached  them  s( 
nightfall,  and  anchored  off  one,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  I/>  Galcra.  because 
it  resembled  a  galley  in  shajic^  The  coiupaiiaon  is,  I  cousidcr,  rathRr  (ar>fetchid,  but 
I  identify  this  with  the  island  called  on  the  present  chart  North  Island.  In  the 
morning  they  proceeded  to  another  island,  said  by  them  to  be  a  league  distant.  To 
this  tbey  gave  (ho  name  of  Buena  Vista.  TLc  native  name  they  declartd  to  be 
Pela.  The  native  tmme  of  Bueua  Vistu  is  at  present  Yati  Lnu,  but  the  name  Gfla 
is  applied  by  the  naiives  to  the  whole  group  of  ieiands  com|triiiing  what  in  known 
on  the  present  chait  as  I'lorida. 

t'rom  the  naiives  of  Bueua  Vista  they  obtainci  some  roots  called  paTtai.  com- 
pared  by  Catdm  to  irufti.^s  or  to  the  "  PoWtoes  of  Peru."  This  in  perhaps  one  of  ilio 
first  refereDces  lo  polato<«.  This  was  some  years  before  the  introduction  of  potatuos 
into  EngUnd.  The  word  pana  it  sllll  In  nso  ou  GeU.  It  i«  applied  to  a  kind  of  yam 
which  Is.the  staple  food  of  the  natives.  They  also  got  some  pigs  which  they  called 
namhola.  Bolo  is  the  word  now  in  use  on  Gela  signifying  pig,  nn  being  the  article. 
From  Buena  Vista  the  brigaiitine  proceeded  to  an  island  of  about  the  fame  sisc, 
and  described  ai  lying  lo  the  eaut  of  it.  To  this  island  tiiey  gave  the  name  of  Ia 
Florida.    I  identify  this  with  the  island  known  a.1  Olcvnka. 

Pr«»eding  further  to  the  enslwani  lln-y  !;sve  the  name  of  Sun  DimiM  to  tlie  land 
to  the  east  of  the  Ssiidliy  IVissage,  aud  theu  finding  they  could  not  git  any  futtiicr 
to  the  eaGtWBtd  against  tlic  soiilh-eaat  trade,  Ihey  stood  to  the  luulhwnrd.  Tliiy 
BUpposcd  they  caw  two  other  islands  eastward  of  the  land  to  which  they  had  civon 
the  same  of  San  DImas  and  ^ve  them  the  names  of  San  German  aud  Gu&daliipe. 
Kow,  when  at  sea  olf  the  south  coast  of  this  land,  it  has  the  nj-ipcarance  of  being 
three  islands,  as  the  land  is  in  places  low,  aud  it  apixnn  to  be  cut  near  where  ia 
riluatcJ  the  village  of  Haiavo,  and  again  near  lia-  Boii  Passage,  Ileueo  I  identify 
the  San  DImas  of  the  BpouiiLrds  with  tlie  laud  cist  of  the  &tudfly  Paxsage,  and 
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wwt  of  the  vtlltge  of  Bakvo,  San  OMmKu  trith  the  knil  cost  of  IUIato  tud  w«t 
of  the  Boli  I'ossagr,  and  (iiuiditlupe  with  Uic  lund  out  of  the  Qoti  pMMgf. 

Stmring  lo  the  sDiithn-;ird  thcf  im]uc<]  an  islaod  in  the  mUdle  o(  which  WM  ft 
tdUsuu  emitliug  a  finat  »inoke.  1'lila  was  the  Maai  of  H«to.  To  thia  ialand 
Guilego  g*vo  tho  cimc  of  H«iiiirg>,  btcaiin!  it  resemblol  in  outline  An  island  of  that 
namt'  situated  off  the  coast  of  his  native  province  of  Qalioin. 

When  ctuining  off  llie  COUt  of  Spain  in  hi*  jacht  a  fow  jran  tt^  Mr.  AmhiTriit 
had  Bu  oulline  sketch  of  ScMigd  made,  and  compaiing  it  tvilh  outliuM  made  by 
mjritclf  of  the  ialaud  of  Savo  the  naemblaDoe  is  at  onc«  nccij;D'-''<'d.  QallcKo  reoorda 
that  the  native  name  of  tbia  island  mia  Ooali.  A  district  on  the  aouth-wwt  aide  of 
the  island  ia  still  known aiQuoila.  During  ni;  last  tiBittoth«8olomani  1  Moended 
to  the  crater  of  Sum. 

Next  day,  the  lOth  April,  thejr  reached  the  great  Inland  that  thi-y  hud  lent  from 
Florida.  They  gave  it  the  name  of  Guodaican.'O,  Giindatr-annr  of  the  present  chart*. 
They  landed  at  a  river  to  which  Ihey  gave  the  name  of  Itio  do  Ortega.  From  this 
river  Bueua  Tiala  bote  north,  and  Setarga  north-woat  1  have  identified  this  tivcr 
with  the  Tu-nmboto  river.  Gallcgo  gives  llic  Inlitiide  a«  10}^,  There  is  bcry  an 
error  of  alKint  one  degree,  fcr  which  I  aball  endeavour  (o  account  later  on.  rrom 
thi»  rirw  ihn  brigantiue  started  to  return  to  the  »hipJL 

Sailing  along  the  south  cooit  of  YMbel,thevcnniotoan  Island  seven  loagnca  from 
Cape  Prielo,  the  native  name  of  which,  Oallego  My*,  w»i  Veni  or  Bcto,  Catolra 
say*  Borru.  1  can  find  uo  trace  of  the  turvival  of  any  similar  name  for  this  island 
ftt  the  present  day.  To  thin  inlAnd  the  S|ianiards  gave  the  name  of  San  Jorge,  ft 
i»  the  St  George's  Island  of  the  prfseut  chart.  Here  was  living  a  powerful  chief 
tuuned  Benebonejs  or  Poncmonefa,  of  whoao  fame  lliey  had  already  heard  while  lh« 
abipa  were  at  anchor  at  the  Bay  of  Santa  Ysahel  del  Estrclla.  They  deacribc  biJ  town 
ssouusistingof  overSOOhoiiEi'E,  with  more  than  100  canoo<.  At  the  pros? ct  day  there 
is  no  permanent  settkriient  upon  St.  George's  hiaod,  the  natives  hjivtng  been  nouiy 
extanninatod  by  head-huater».  The  natives  brought  thctu  nome  tusks  that  seemeii  to 
beloos  to  some  large  animal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  were  teeth  of  ihc  dugoog, 
I  am  told  that  formerly  those  t«eth  were  highly  pnieA  by  the  natives  of  this  part  of 
the  group,  but  have  now  gone  out  of  faiihion. 

Proceeding  on  tbeir  voyage  along  tho  south  cout  of  Ttabel,  they  saw  no  nntivM, 
Two  iiknds  w«««  seen  bearing  west  from  St.  George's  Island,  which  they  named 
fiftB  MidiolH  ftnd  Arracises.  They  could  tiot  approach  them,  as  they  were  hemmed 
in  by  nffn.  The  brignntine  apprars  to  have  been  keejing  fIdso  to  the  »Mst  <i 
Yaabd,  which  at  thu  puiut  baa  some  reefs  lying  olT  tt.  'i'hese  two  Ulauds  were 
Uie  Kew  GoorRta  Group,  n-bich,  as  the  Sponinrdu  rightly  supp'ised,  extended  much 
further  to  ihc  westward  than  they  couKl  sue.  Ua  nooount  of  tlie  nnineroua  reefi, 
iboy  wtre  forced  always  to  anchor  ul  night. 

After  »Uiug  for  four  days  they  found  themselves,  on  April  23th,  amonjf  aa  archi- 
pelago of  amall  island*.  Tiiey  saw  a  large  ialnnd  lying  to  Ibo  W,  by  N.,  to  which 
they  gaio  the  name  of  San  Marcos.  This  was.  of  cuiirw,  tli«  Island  of  CholseuL 
At  this  !«int  Gallego  gives  llie  latitude  Tj*".  They  found  a  pnssagie  lending  among 
the  islands,  and  bringing  them  ont  on  ih«  north  side  of  Ysabcl.  This  waa  said  lo 
be  about  &ix  lensiies  from  the  extremity  of  tbo  island,  and  is  doubtless  the  posaago 
marked  on  tho  present  chart  leading  through  Into  Port  PnuJin. 

At  this  ]>oiut  Cntoira  rccord-i: — "At  dnybroak  Ihty  saw  a  thing  worth  noticing 
and  a  posilivc  fact,  which  wns  that  at  the  md  of  the  jslnod,  nt  the  other  side,  they 
[osced  on  the  wing  Hocks  of  bnts,  in  imiiihi^rs  about  'JOOO,  nn  Inr-M  a*  kite*,  and  ti.« 
smalleBt  as  large  as  pigeon*;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  ontianco  of  the  harbour  of 
lAEatrella,  where  tbey  builtthe  brigamioc,  a  soldhr  killcJose  which  wa*  fonrft-et 
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long  from  tip  to  tip,  and  the  head  larger  tlum  a  hedgehog,  and  ckwa  tike  those  of  a 
hawk,  and  larger,  and  tm  each  wing  at  the  end  a  claw  Ui^r  than  the  aforesaid,  and 
cerUinlr  if  tboy  bite  like  those  on  the  Continent  they  could  depopulate  a  kingdom." 
Bf  Wednesday,  the  2Tth  A[ai),  they  had  got  clear  of  the  archipelago  of  ialauda, 
and  had  got  into  the  sea  to  the  northward.  They  dow  fuuod  the  wind  dead  againat 
them  for  rcturniog  to  the  ehipa,  and  as  they  were  afraid  to  sail  at  night  with  the  land 
bitcEe,  on  acconnt  of  the  numerona  patches  and  reefs,  they  made  but  alow  progresa. 

Catoira  here  speaks  of: — "  Eeefs  and  ledges  of  rocks  which  exist  all  rouod  tta 
island,  2,  3, 10,  20  leagues  out  at  sea,  and  many  points  of  land  jutting  out,  which  is 
a  thing  to  frighten  one  coming  with  ships  among  these  islands." 

Uy  own  experience  on  this  coast  agrees  well  with  this  description.  Not  only  is 
there  a  fringing  reef  along  the  shore,  but  there  are  outlying  patches,  some  of  which, 
even  in  calm  weather,  occasionally  break. 

Finding  that  the  brigantine  made  but  littto  progress,  it  was  determined  to  send 
a  canoe  that  they  had  taken  from  Fonemoneta's  town  on  ahead  to  annouQce  tbe 
appnjech  of  the  btigautine  at  the  Bay  of  Santa  Ysal)el.  Six  soldterB,  one  sailor,  and 
one  nstire  were  sent  in  her.  With  such  a  crew  it  is  almost  needless  to  aay  that 
tiiey  came  to  grief.  The  canoe  was  hrokea  to  pieces  on  a  reef,  and  the  crew  managed 
to  reach  a  small  island.  The  native,  of  course,  took  the  opportunity  of  running 
away.  I  expect  that  this  occurred  at  the  place  on  the  map  that  t  have  marked 
(X)-  -At  this  spot  I  myself  very  narrowly  eacaped  having  a  similar  eiperiencc. 
Some  of  them  could  not  swim,  so  a  raft  was  made  for  them  out  of  the  broken 
canoe,  and  they  managed  to  reach  the  mainland,  and  then,  barefooted  as  they  were, 
tiiey  started  to  walk  along  thu  coast  orer  the  coral  to  the  westward.  Next  morning 
they  were  picked  up  by  the  brigantine. 

When  the  biigantine  reached  tbe  place  where  the  canoe  bad  been  wrecked,  she 
wMit  inside  the  reefs.  Iteference  to  the  map  will  show  that  this  is  possible  from  the 
island  where  I  suppose  the  wreck  to  have  been,  as  the  barrier  reef  commences  there, 
and  westward  of  this  place  it  is  impo^ble  to  pass  between  the  reef  and  tbe  shore. 

Next  day,  the  6th  May,  the  briganttne  reached  the  ships.  She  had  been  seen 
by  the  natives  at  Tyletttnara's  Tillage  the  day  before  and  her  approach  announced, 
and  I  have  above  described  how  this  was  possible. 

The  brigantine  brought  three  pigs  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  roots,  ynama 
and  paTuu,  which  Catoira  says  did  not  exist  on  Ysabet,  where,  as  I  previously 
mentioned,  tbe  vinahu  or  taro  is  tbe  staple  food.  This  native  food  enabled  them  to 
economise  their  biscuits,  each  man's  daily  allowance  beiog  now  eight  ounces  of 
Usonil  luid  some  native  food. 

On  May  8ih  tbe  ships  left  the  Bay  of  Sinta  Isabel  del  Bstrdla,  and  sailed  for 
Ouadalcanar,  heating  to  windward  against  the  south-east  trade  wind.  The  brigantine 
was  unable  to  keep  with  tbe  ships,  so  during  the  second  night  Gailego  decided  to 
turn  back  for  her  in  the  Oapitana,  allowiog  the  Almiranta  to  continue  her  voyage. 

Catoira  here  relates : — "  It  was  one  hour  of  the  night,  and  tbe  brigantine  had  not 
arrived,  and  to  show  the  Almiranta  where  the  chief  pilot  was  going,  he  took  the 
compass  and  placed  it  on  the  side,  because  it  was  very  clear  moonlight,  and  whilst 
they  were  watching  it,  he  said  that  he  saw  the  bottom  shining  while."  Gailego 
says  that  sounding  with  tbe  lead  be  found  six  fathoms,  and  that  at  the  time  they 
were  six  leagues  from  the  shore.  They  ehortly  afterwards  found  tbemselTca  in  deep 
water. 

This  is  a  moat  interesting  record,  as  it  establishes  the  existence  of  some  at  least 
of  the  extensive  reefe  that  have  been  reported  off  the  coast  of  YsabeL  Catoira  has 
ja-eilously  mentioned  that  reeb  existed  10  and  20  leagues  out  to  sea. 

A  reference  to  the  present  Admiral^  chart  will  show  a  laige  area  of  reported 
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net*  ofT  this  coast,  and  allhongh  it  ix  not  to  fca  (iippnuil  that  ibey  are  rajrlVms 
liko  what  tli«  chart  teprcsents,  Ktill  the  above  is  ajditlon&l  evld«nca  that  nefa  Aa 
«x>>it.  A  tMiior  (ohl  nu  Uiat  ooca  auliojE  along  tliia  cc«at  they  got  15  Euhomv  at  a 
dintnnc?  Ihnt  lie  «timal«d  oa  20  mflea  rrotn  land.  Olliere  hnve  tM  mc  thnl  thejr 
hxn  BecD  notliitig.  'Ihe  oativn  of  Oan  told  me  that  reefs  did  eiUt,  to  whieh  they 
■ODouioiiallr  went  Tor  lioe  fishing. 

Oa  the  12lli  May  llie  Capilana,  with  the  brigaDtine  In  tow.anivcid  on  lh«  coott 
of  GtiadalcanaT,  nbouc  ttro  lei^es  ti  tlie  ovttvrard  of  the  river  to  which  the  name 
ilio  de  Ort«ga  had  been  giren  duria::  th«  craJne  of  the  brigantioe.  The  Abniranla 
iiad  alreoilf  arrived.  They  found  ihe  nachon^  exposed  and  inMcnro,  i»  they  wont 
k  ksgnc  further  to  the  ncstward  nniLct  the  shelter  of  an  islet,  as  Gnliego  mils  it — 
Oatoira  aays  a  [oint.  There  is  a  email  txml  ielct  here,  coniif«t«l  with  the  mAlnlam! 
bf  A  nnd-epit,  so  that  cither  descrijtiQU  is  correct.  Tlicro  ia  no  other  Islet  of  aay 
Jnrtttpon  ihh  part  of  the  ooatt  orCtiadalcanar,  lo  that  the  iduMificatiuu  of  the  spot 
WOpeu  [o  no  doubt.  To  Ibe  westward  of  thla  islet  h  indilTi-rcnl  anchorage,  but 
IKOlectcd  from  the  prcrailli^  wind,  Tlie  general  landed,  and  look  fomifil  poMeaaioa 
in  tho  name  of  the  King  of  Sr«in,  and  erected  a  cross.  To  their  aochon^  they 
^TO  the  name  of  the  Puerto  de  k  CruK. 

An  expedition  lo  the  interior  found  the  couotrr  thickly  peopled  and  nril  cnlti* 
rated,  many  Beldi  or  patches  of  jianiu  and  nanir*  being  seen.  I  have  pointed  out 
nbove  that  the  vtofA  pana  h  otill  in  use  for  one  Ictnd  of  yom ;  tiama  were  probably 
another  kind  of  yam.  The  natives  cultiva(«  two  or  thrco  vtriotlc*^  At  the  preteot 
day  the  nclghbonrhood  ocnr  the  auchomgc  is  but  (hinly  peopled.  Thete  aiv  no 
natives  living  now  on  the  cnnut  eloie  to  tho  Puerto  dc  !a  OiiE.  In  my  book  '  A 
NatunilUt  smoDg  the  Ueaid-buntera,' I  gtveanaoeonat  of  the  eitemUtiatioaoTths 
last  iuhnbitanls. 

On  the  IS'th  Slay,  afttr  the  thipa  bad  been  a  week  at  lli«  Paerto  de  b  Cms,  the 
briganline  wns  ngitin  cuiiatcbed  on  a  royit);e  of  diw»very,  Galleflo  again  taking 
ckifgu,  uu^i'T  Don  Fcrnttndo  TTonriqiK?.  Thn  nine  day  an  cipediilon  under  Audita 
Nuaex,  coexisting  of  twelve  inusketeora  and  ten  shield-bearers,  weal  inland  to 
iropect  tbc  country  for  gold.    They  were  absent  MX  days. 

OHoin  dwcribtd  the  country  nenr  the  ooast  ts  coni;i»tintr  of  plains  covered 
with  itrats,  and  that  much  smoke  was  notici^il  from  fiic«  on  the  plain.  From 
Ihe  pteet  where  the  RpanianU  were  anchoml  to  lluavaiu,  about  30  mites  to 
the  eattmni,  there  is  a  great  niluvial  tlat  extending  in  some  place*  10  miles 
inland.  This  Is  covered  with  a  nvnic  gmwth  of  coarse  grass  and  woeda.  Along  the 
eoaxt>tiDi;  a  narrow  iiclt  of  coco-nut  {bItos  and  trees  sivcs  the  oMUt  an  appearance 
froia  the  sea  of  being  well  wooded,  but  ihe  hell  or  limber  jt  In  some  jJacoi  only  a 
few  yards  wide.  In  some  plaees  palcJiet  of  itmber  may  bu  seen,  and  the  rivrr  basks 
are  generally  well  wooded,  bnt  unlike  most  of  the  remaimler  of  the  Solomon  Oronp, 
thia|Nrtof  Guadalcanar  may  be  described  as  ojien  country.  Either  by  accident  or 
derign,  the  natives  are  constantly  siartlog  fires  among  this  sras«,  and  tho  thick 
wkite  nnoke  may  be  wen  almoit  any  day  from  n  long  distance.  Tbeae  Gres,  con- 
tiaoed,  as  we  here  bare  erldMO^  for  over  300  yeara  and  probably  lon^  hefon;,  have 
(iroheblj  breast  (he  soil  into  sucb  a  condition  that  it  will  now  proluce  nothing  bat 
the  rank  cesne  gnwtb  which  covers  it.  I  never  saw  the  natives  mAke  any  tUampt 
to  plant  on  this  open  land.    They  prohilily  have  good  reofon  for  not  doing  so. 

At  thb  tiiBe  the  itore  of  native  food  brought  by  the  bri»antiDe  on  her  return  tma 
bet  Gist  wyaga  wu  exbaiMted,  and  the  dally  albwance  iui  each  man  was  S  oa.  of 
hiscait  and  tbe  suae  weight  erf  ntt  beef.  Sumttclo  was  aeondingly  dcsfailched  on 
tbs  23rd  Hay  with  32  men  to  tty  and  gel  Ibod.  They  took  a  ship's  host  and  went 
abont  a  Ingne  to  the  eastward,  where  tttere  was  a  small  river,  to  which  Ifaey  gen 
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tfas  name  of  Sao  Urtnno.  Thej  say  that  it  was  bo  small  that  the  boat  codM  not 
pan  the  month  of  it.  1  suppose  this  to  hare  been  one  of  the  two  small  atreame  that 
I  have  marked  betwcea  the  Tuumfaato  river  and  the  Nan^o  river,  though  I  am 
nirprised  that  tbef  shonld  have  thought  it  worth  naming. 

They  met  the  expedition  of  Andres  Nunez  returning.  They  had  penelrated  to  a 
Tillage  called  Togia,  in  the  mountains.  I  have  never  been  inland  in  this  part  of 
Goadalcanar,  to  cannot  say  whethsT  the  name  still  exists.  Neither  Nunez  nor 
Sarmiento  brought  an  adequate  supply  of  food. 

On  Thursday,  2Tth  May,  Ascension  Day,  the  stenrard  of  the  Capilana  took  a 
boat's  orew  to  get  water.  They  went  lo  the  river  to  which  they  had  givan  the 
nameof  the  KioGall^o,  which  1  have  identified  with  the  Nanago  river  of  the  natives. 
The  Spaniards  had  incautiously  allowed  their  boat  to  get  aground,  a  most  foolish 
thing,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  had  any  experience  with  strange  natives.  Whila 
the  boat  was  aground,  the  nativea  attacked  them  and  killed  nine  men,  the  only  per- 
EOQ  who  escaped  being  a  negro  slave,  who  took  to  the  sea  and  swam  off  to  the  island. 
The  natives  had  been  seen  from  the  ships  to  be  collecting  on  the  shore  and  coming 
from  tho  Bio  San  Urbono  to  the  Rio  Oallego.  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show 
that  from  the  position  of  the  ships  the  months  of  these  two  rivers  would  be  visible 
to  those  on  board.  Assistance  was  sent  from  the  ships,  some  soldiers  getting  ashore 
in  the  AlmiTant€^i  boat,  and  Ortega  and  some  others  reaching  land  on  a  raft.  The 
natives  had  all  fled,  but  they  found  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  "cut  in  pieces, some 
without  lep  and  without  arms,  others  without  heads,  and  the  ends  of  the  tongues  of 
all  of  them  cnt  off,  and  the  back  teeth  drawn,  and  these  whose  heads  were  left  they 
l«ft  them  with  the  sknlla  open  and  the  bi^ns  eaten."  Next  day  Sarmiento  land^ 
with  a  force  to  administer  chastisement.  Uore  than  twenty  natives  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  and  many  wounded.  Next  day  he  again  landed  and  scoured  the  coast  to 
the  westward.  From  a  prisoner  whom  they  took  they  ascertained  that  the  attack 
was  planned  and  carried  out  nnder  the  command  of  Nano,  tbe  chief  of  the  district  of 
Lnnga,  The  district  between  the  Tnumbuto  river  and  (he  Nanago  river  is  still 
known  by  this  name. 

On  the  6th  June  the  hngantine  returned  from  her  second  voyage,  and  reported 
as  follows: — They  found  the  wind  strong  against  them  every  day  from  the  soath- 
eost,  but  at  night  it  died  away  and  came  off  the  land.  This  is  the  nsual  state  of 
things  at  this  time  of  the  year  on  the  coast  of  Onadatcantu-. 

At  one  place  on  the  coast  whore  they  landed  they  found  that  near  the  houses  the 
natives  had  planted  "  many  herbs  of  different  colours  fenced  with  canea."  At  the 
present  day  the  natives  plant  variegated  crotons  and  coteus  near  their  houses,  which 
are  fenced  with  bamboos  and  rattans  to  protect  them  from  the  pigs. 

They  got  food  from  the  natives  of  a  village  where  they  say  there  was  a  small 
river.  These  natives  were  friendly  until  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  depart,  and 
then  tried  to  prevent  them  "bj  pulling  the  rope  by  which  the  brigautine  waa 
anchored.  I  identify  the  village  where  this  occurred  with  Lango  (not  the  district 
of  Luoga  above  referred  to). 

Proceeding  at  night  with  the  oars,  they  saw  a  large  river,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  San  Bernardino.  This  1  identify  with  the  Nalimbiu.  Gallego  says 
"  there  is  a  very  high  round  hill  here."  From  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nslimbiu  tbe 
high,  round  mountain  of  Popomanisao,  or  the  Lion's  Head  (5000  feet),  is  a  very 
conspicuous  object,  and  seems  to  stand  out  from  everything  else. 

Two  leagues  further  on  they  came  to  a  great  village  on  the  banks  of  a  smalt 
river.  This  was  probably  tbe  Metepona  river.  The  nntivts  brought  them  a 
boDcDe  of  grass  on  a  {tola  in  imitation  of  a  pig  and  ptsced  it  ou  the  beach,  telling 
the  Spuiardi  to  come  and  fetch  it  in  exchange  for  a  canoo  that  they  had  taken. 
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The  i)BtiT«s  t'ullowed  them  along  the  bench  to  Another  Utgo  rivrr.  This  vim 
probAblj  the  Biil«suna  rirvT,  Tbej  naranl  it  Suitn  Elena.  1'hat  aftomooii  lli«y 
Uohored  uiiJvt  the  shelter  of  a  point  pmbnbly  near  llie  viH.igo  of  Tnsiiiiboko. 
PTOCOeding  an  their  voyngn  ihej  jinssed  a  large  viUogp,  ivhctu  ths  naUTCS  excbaoguJ 
the  csDoe  tlio  Spaiiiaiili  hail  wiih  tlicm  for  two  i<i)ii. 

Contiuuiug  their  voyage  (bi  aaother  »ix  li?ag<ics,  they  anchored  olT  a  tomi  of 
more  than  ?000  inlmbitanla.  The  nnCires  here  ^lled  Ihuir  wal«f-}ar«  niiil  brought 
tbem  food.  Gallogo  here  »Ay»,  "Close  to  the  ahoie  are  two  inhabited  isleti  half  a 
league  to  sea,  and  to  the  nortb-tvcet  of  theman  islet  of  sitnd."  This  is  quite  siilEcicnt 
for  inc  to  itlentify  the  town  nllh  Aola.  The  populntiun,  as  given,  is  piubably  much 
txaggerated.  It  is  ii  matter  of  consUerable  saliafaotion  to  mo  to  find  that,  npon 
the  three  occiiinns  that  the  S|>nniard3  communicttcd  with  the  natircs  of  Aola, 
they  were  ciinl>l<>il  to  du  so  on  a  friendly  footing.  Their  behaviour  to  me  I  have 
previously  described. 

The  two  islets  arc  the  small  islands  of  Eokobara*  and  Vulelua.  The  iaiet  of 
aand  'm  donbtleiM  tin-  c<:iral  patch  that  dries  at  half  tide,  situated  to  the  uortb-ivcrt  of 
Vuk-luo.  rosaibiy.  nt  the  lime  of  the  Spanish  visit  it  was  covered  with  sand  from 
thoKoiiibon  river,  but  the  sand  off  this  river  mouth  may  have  ahil'tod,  and  Mchaoged 
tiie  deposit  of  the  bmks. 

Troceeiling  on  their  voyage  thoy  raw  two  other  Isleta  and  auother  islet  of  mud. 
These  are  said  to  have  beeu  then,  as  uow.  uiduhabilvd.  Tliors  is  no  difficulty  in 
IdeDtlfylog  these  with  the  Rua  Sura  of  the  present  Admiralty  chart.  Ttiia  is  not 
oomctly  namiti  in  tliu  chart.  Theru  are  two  itUndii,  one  Inriinr  than  the  other. 
These  arc  kn-:iwii  to  the  natives  as  Kura  Snii  and  Ruta  Riki,  or  Big  Buta  and 
Little  Biira.  I  have  no  doubt  tlmt  the  word  Kuni  ia  an  abtirevintiun  for  llua  nnn ; 
Bus,  of  course,  mcaiiiug  two,  and  nura  doubtle^  meaning  island.  A  small  IsLand  a 
few  miles  further  to  the  e«itwar<i  is  known  as  Num. 

From  the  Urge  rilli^c  abovo  described  to  the  aoiith-enst  end  of  the  Island  Catoim 
dt'Scribes  it  as  atl  high  niL-untnin  land,  and  tltis  agrees  veil  with  the  description 
of  the  coast  between  Aola  and  Maiau,  for  the  dal  land  that  extends  aluug  the  coast 
beginning  from  llio  Port  of  the  Croia  here  ceases,  and  the  mountaiiia  rise  frotn  rie»r 
the  too. 

On  the  24th  May  the  brigantine  reached  the  end  of  Quadalcanar.  Gallego  says, 
*'  we  fuuud  many  iniets  with  slioala  between  tbom.  Amona;  them  la  a  large  island 
witli  a  giKid  iiort,'  Cnloira  says, '"  between  lliia  island  and  the  niaiulaud  tlicrc  is  a 
great  bay."  There  i:^  iiD  difficulty  in  identifying  this  place  with  Haraii  Soiund,  and 
the  lar^e  ialuid  witii  Malapa.  They  found  many  shoals  and  reefs,  and  watered  the 
briKantinc  at  an  uninhaliitcd  island  in  order  lo  avoid  molestutioii  by  the  natirea. 
Catoira  »ays  that  on  euiuiiig  out  of  this  port  tliey  saw  ihrce  iilnnda,  one  on  the 
aonth  wdp,  the  second  nearly  iu  llie  same  conrM)  with  Gu.'uiaicannr,  and  the  third 
on  the  north.  There  is  here  some  slight  eonfuaion.  Galtiira'a  narrative  Is  most 
carofully  written,  nud  in  most  Instances  raoro  jiarticuinr  and  fuller  than  Gallego's, 
but  it  mnal  lie  remcmtiored  that  Ids  aceonuts  of  the  voyages  of  the  brlgantine  ate 
oidy  at  sf  coud  baud.  The  first  island  here  mentioned  luiiy  probably  be  the  mythical 
island  afltrwnrd*  calkd  8an  Urban  by  Gall(ii;o.  Gallegn  aays  they  aaw  an  island  to 
the  south  cast  by  cast, estimated  lo  be  distant  seven  teagueB,hutlhey  did  not  attempt 
U>  go  to  it.  No  natno  was  at  ibis  time  asjigned  to  it.  Thit  wm,  of  course,  the 
island  now  univirvnlly  known  aa  Sau  Chrintoval,  Int  which  during  thU  Jjaper  I 
■hall  refer  to  aa  rauto.     The  reaeon  will  appear  further  on. 


■  Eukobnra,  tilcrallj  the  island  off  Bars.    Kekomo,  an  inland  ;  Ban.  a  village  of 
Die  mainland. 
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Sleerin^  to  the  north-enEt  by  cast  for  16  leagnce,  thej  came  to  the  island  to 
vhich  they  had  hitherto  referred  as  Maluta,  but  ('atoira  here  says,  "  which  the 
ladiaLB  of  Guadalniiuil  call  Mata."  Mala  is  the  Dame  by  which  the  island  ia  still 
uDiTeraally  known  among  the  natives,  and  I  have  above  pointed  out  how  1  supjiose 
the  name  Malaita  to  have  ari-eii.  Nest  day  (Wednesday  2G(h  May}  sailing  all  the 
time  close  hauled,  they  reached  it,  and  found  an  anchoiage  to  which  Qallego  gave 
ihe  name  of  Escoadido,  tccauae  it  was  enclosed  within  reefs.  I  personally  know 
little  of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Malaita,  but  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel  who  is 
veil  acquainted  with  it,  tells  me  (hat  the  description  given  by  Catoira  agrees  well 
vrith  a  place  known  as  Oho,  situated  about  5  or  6  miles  to  the  north  weet  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Maramiuki  Passage.  Catoira  describes  it  thus : — "  outside  it  has  reefs, 
and  at  the  entrance  t\vo  points  make  it  narrow,  although  within  it  widens,  end 
makes  it«elf  an  islet,  without  letting  itself  be  seen  outside." 

Leaving  the  Pott  of  Escondido  they  ssilcd  to  the  south  east  fur  four  leagues  and 
finmd  an  inlet  like  a  river.  This  was  evidently  the  southein  entrance  of  the 
Maramasiki  Passage.*  On  account  of  Ihe  strong  current  nmning  out  they  were 
unable  to  enter.  They  accordingly  went  on  for  another  four  leagues  where  they 
found  a  good  anchorage,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Fort  of  La  AsUDCion, 
because  they  were  there  on  that  day.  Gallego  says, "  It  has  an  ialet  at  the  entrance 
which  should  be  left  close  on  the  starboard  hand  in  entering  the  port,"  I  identify 
this  place  withTavaoiBUia,the  Artel  baibour  of  the  present  chart.  Proceeding  further 
along,  they  put  into  a  email  bay  cloee  to  the  extremity  of  the  island.  This  is  probably 
at  the  place  narked  on  the  chart  bb  Suoroa.  I  am  iiifonned  that  small  vessels  can 
anchOT  there  in  tlie  south-east  season  when  there  is  I«o  much  sea  at  Saa,  just  round 
the  point.  From  (he  extremity  of  Malaita  another  island  is  seen  lying  eeat  and  west, 
«ith  it,  distant  according  to  (jallego's  computation  8  leagues.  They  arrived  at  it 
during  the  night.  The  native  name  was  found  to  be  Uiaba.  It  remains  but  little, 
if  at  all  changed,  and  is  still  knonii  among  the  natives  as  Ulava.  The  Spaniards 
named  it  La  Treguada.  Some  natives  were  seen  wearing  bracelets  of  bone,  and  stars 
of  shell  in  their  ears,  and  others  of  teeth  of  fish,  and  with  girdles  of  shells  and  beads. 
A  temple  is  also  described  having  a  breastwork  of  boards  like  a  counter.  These 
descriptions,  although  written  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  might  equally  well 
describe  what  I  saw  at  Ulava  last  year. 

Leaving  Ulava  they  came  to  three  uninhabited  islands,  upon  which  Catoira  says 
they  landed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water,  but  were  unsuccesxfnl.  Qallego  says 
that  theae  islands  were  inhabited,  and  tbnt  they  obtained  water  there,  hut  I  suspect 
this  to  be  a  mistranslation.  'I'heee  islands  are  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  and 
tLere  is  no  water  on  them.  To  these  islands  they  gave  the  name  of  Laa  Tres 
Uaiias, 

Leaving  them,  they  went  to  another  island  three  lessee  away,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  San  Juan.  From  San  Juan  they  Bailed  towards  a  very  large 
ialand  that  they  saw  ahead.  They  found  it  very  thickly  populated,  and  of  good 
i^pearaDce.     The  brigantine  apprcached  the  shore  to  try  and  effect  a  landing  but 


*  On  reference  to  the  oliart  it  will  be  seen  that  this  passage  goes  right  through  to 
the  north  side  of  the  island  dividing  it  iu  two,  and  that  the  part  lo  the  eastward  of  Ihe 
paBMige  is  called  Mammaeihi,  I  would  suggest  tbat  the  origin  or  meaning  of  this 
luuae  is  probebl;  Mala  lUsBiki,  or  little  Mala.  B  and  1  ate  trequentlj  interchangeable. 
I  know  nothing  of  any  Malaita  dialect,  bat  from  a  oomperiBon  of  tome  of  the  vooabn- 
loriea  in  Dr.  Codringion'e  '  Melancaian  Languages,'  I  think  it  quite  possible  that 
Uasiki  tna;  have  the  meaning,  I  auppoae,  in  eome  Malaita  language.  Compare  also 
the  name  "  Uahigi"  applied  to  the  island  off  the  soath-cast  sod  of  Xsabel. 
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ttir.v  fnunJ  tucli  a  «urf  brcakin{{  upon  iho  flhoro  tbit  thoy  irera  unablo  to  do  ao. 
Several  caQoc»  (obcty-lbn'«)  came  off  to  llu:tit,  uiukiug  a  hostile  di^Uy;  a  nntive 
Htns  takeu  prisuu«r. 

Tlio  coMt  of  HftiTro,  lo  the  B.S.W.  of  Ue  Tr«s  UaiUs,  agrees  well  uritli  tlia 
<ieKrii>ti<iu.  A  hiAvy  niiif  break*  iipoii  a  locky  kIioto,  and  laadiag  would  l>«  <xf- 
tainlj  dIRicuU  for  a.  boat ;  to  n  tpamI  of  ttie  iJM  of  tli«  briganliae  impowibie.  Tu 
thia  lund  tliey  ^ave  the  Qainu  of  ^i^uutiiigo.  Kiiitliiig  ibey  couM  not  lain},  tbcy 
trtumcd  to  Ihu  island  of  Ran  Juan.  There  in  no  dilliculty  wbalcvur  In  ideotiiying 
the  ifilaitd  or  S^u  Jiiau  nith  U^i,  ibe  II«  du  Golis  of  SurTlUr,  i.hc  Trcoch  explorer. 

Gallesu  iclnUa  lliut  tbe  prisoner  th<iy  bud  witli  thiaa  was  ben  nasooied  for 
Ibm  pi)c«.     I  iiii*[>n:t  that  ho  was  bought  to  l«  raleo. 

They  reitiainnl  ait  the  islaad  of  SdD  JuBu  ilnring  the  nigbtof  Ibe  1st  June,  aad 
OD  the  following  morning  cnwwl  OTtr  acd  laudeil  upiin  the  l-irge  laluud  to  whiob 
tbey  had  prou  the  name  of  SanUngo.  They  took  |»8»eMiun  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  Galti-go  here  n-lntua  thit  when  they  hnd  cnibaikuil  lo  miUBiB  tbvir 
*oyng«  n  rioleuC  notTh-vasl  wiiiil  drove  tlivrn  to  tho  extremity  of  Santiago,  whecce 
tb«y  Mw  a  large  inland  to  the  suuth-east  that  trended  waitward,  and  wu  Mtd  to  b* 
Oilj  four  leagues  distnDt  from  ihe  island  of  Ouaditlcannr. 

Oall^o  hero  (oUe  into  an  rttor,  nnd  Dr.  Gupiiy,  iu  tudeaTOnrlng  to  expkia  hi* 
meaning,  luw  entirrly  miwipprehendeii  it,  and  nimic  mattcn  worwi.  We  miuit  not 
forget  that  the  wmttici  wot  tUI«k  auil  iwiually.aotl  at  the  lime  Gallego  was  kufferiug 
from  a  Kvtre  attack  of  fercr.  The  Spnniardi  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  iwrfiUai* 
wind  when  on  the  const  of  Santiago oppo«ite  U^i.nhich  drove  them  to  the  extrtroity 
of  the  island, »))(' nee  they  aawtvbal  llicy  thought  wHSiinolhec  island,  lonhith  tb«y 
pen  the  name  of  San  Urban.  This,  of  coiirs<>,  must  hnri;  been  tlie  u-csteni  extremity 
of  Santitgo,  and  near  the  place  murked  on  the  prt«!iit  chart  C:ipe  It(>chetclie. 

It  is  M-idont  that  with  a  north-Mst  wind  ihry  could  not  hai-c  been  driven  to  the 
caatward,  as  Dr.  Gnppy  would  seem  to  supixwa  whon  be  atleoipts  (o  Identify  the 
land  to  which  the  Sjauiardi  gave  the  name  uf  Sau  Urban  aa  the  Cape  Survillo 
peninsuU. 

Whtthcr  the  R):«iiiard8  really  saw  any  laud  at  all  after  pasiinji  Cape  lUclierche, 
vr  whether  they  thought  the  land  about  Hilda  Jlay,  or  j-osslbly  the  high  land  near 
Cape  Ilcnilow,  belonged  to  a  tO|anite  itluud,  1  uanuot  »ay.  I  am  indineil  to 
mppOM  that  what  iliey  saw  waa  a  bank  of  clouds.  1  have  above  noticed  tlut  the 
WMiUt«r  was  aqualiy  and  thick,  and  Uallcso  ill.  At  all  e<ent«,  next  morning, 
ninning  before  the  norlb'CSat  wind,  tbey  arrived  Iwck  nt  Guadalcaour. 

Thvy  coasted  oluug  Quadatouiar  with  the  wiud  always  atUm,  anchoring  on* 
■Igkt  at  the  i&iaud  uf  Bani.  or  perliaja  Vuleluo,  whvro  the  uati'ts  again  gavit  them 
jonot  and  a  bo^,  laA  filled  their  walor-jars. 

Continumg  ibeir  rtturu  lova^',  va  the  6th  June  tliey  vlsiteil  a  village  t-n  the 
river  that  they  hud  named  Santa  Klcna  on  their  prcdiouii  visit,  and  the  following  day, 
Jhim  eih,  Ihoy  returned  lo  ihe  shijis. 

On  the  flib  June  the  natives  made  an  allick  ugon  aome  men  who  were  at  work 
upon  the  amall  island  near  the  shifu  making  a  new  tup-iuast.  They  were  repulsed 
with  Ic8i. 

On  the  12th  June  the  general  htndod  to  inflict  imnlshmeDl  for  this  atlock  upon 
the  natives  living  on  the  Itio  de  Orte>^  but  found  the  plats  dcverled.  ^rtrol 
vUlagea  were,  however,  burnt. 

At  midnight  on  the  ISlIi  June  the  ships  act  foil  frmn  the  Port  of  the  CrOM. 
Hwy  found  the  wlud  adjust  iImui  during  the  day,  and  on  the  IGth  they  anchored 
near  the  ahcoc,  and  again  [focecdcd  during  the  night  with  the  laud  breeic. 

On  tb«  ITlb,  at  dsybr«nk,  they  anchored  under  thcllcr  of  an  laleL    Gallego  a^ 
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tlim  wna  half  a  league  to  niudwiird  ot  where  Ihey  hod  analiuriHl  ia  (lie  bri^iitiDe,  B9 
1  have  no  diflicully  io  identifying  it  with  the  island  of  KnliQbarn.  Gnllego  and  k 
boat'i!  crew  wviit  In  tLo  ollior  i»l><t  (Vuldua)  la  iliCMt  pigeuita  fur  tlie  sick.  Agnin 
they  had  friondij'  iotcrcoiinje  with  !hc  natives  of  Aola, 

LtAving  thl«  anchomin  on  the  lijih  Jnne,  thvj-  conlinned  to  beat  along  the  coas^, 
and  tb«  following  day  haiA  (o  lakv  thu  brigautine  in  tow.  Tbey  intocdvd  to  intk* 
lor  the  iiilniid  of  &iu  Juan  or  Ugi,  but  meeling  with  continnal  bend  wiuds,  agunat 
which  tlicy  beivl  for  a  (urioighl.  they  found  Ihemiwlveii  off  the  Houth  cuast  of  |t&nro, 
to  which  they  gave  the  oatnt  of  San  flhristovnl,  as  Ihcy  were  in  doubt  whetlier  or 
not  it  fonncd  one  with  the  MnnA  to  n'liich  ihvy  had  given  the  name  of  Saotiago- 
during  the  voyage  of  tlie  brigantiue.  Caloira  says,  "  We  disaivcrcd  another  grest 
Ulftod  ndjoining  that  of  Snotiiigo,  although  it  did  not  petmit  \Ue]S  to  be  seen  easily, 
for  it  seemed  to  Ui  all  one,  or^to  be  dividi-d  ouly  by  a  email  arm  of  tliu  aea."  (Observe 
that  no  mention  whatever  is  here  tnadc  either  by  Gallej^  or  Catoita  of  the  taknd  of 
San  Urban,  luppoaed  to  haro  Imcq  sighted  by  the  hrigantlQe.) 

On  the  30th  June  tUt>y  J'ound  nn  anchorage  on  ihe  south  side  of  the  Island,  to 
which  Ihey  had  given  the  name  of  Sau  Chnatava!.  Gallego  Eitp]<osea  this  bnrboUT 
to  hare  beeu  near  the  wmt  end  of  San  ChristiDval  and  in  close  pruximity  to  SaDtiagO. 
On  reference  to  the  present  chart  it  will  be  soi-'n  that  the  name  of  Snn  Chriatoval  is 
npplied  to  the  whole  laliuid  of  Bnuro.  Oat^iira  auapecloil,  but  wm  not  certain  of  thft 
identity  of  Santingo  and  San  Christoval.  Tboie  i8»  good  harbour  near  Cape  Sydney 
on  the  const  of  San  Chrislovil  which  f  idenlify  with  the  SiianinrdB' anchorage.  The 
native  name  is  Hanono.  To  Iheir  anchorage  the  Spaniards  gnve  the  name  of "  Puerto 
de  U  Viwtation  de  Nuestra  Seriura,"  The  north  coast  of  the  islHi;d  west  of  Oap« 
Kibeck,  and  the  south  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Jackson,  will  consequently  constitnle  the 
Siiatiago  of  the  S]iaQiardg.  The  wlioie  islaud  ia  now  known  as  San  Clicistoval. 
Then,  as  now,  the  native  came  for  the  island  was  Baiiro, 

On  tlie  Gtli  July  ihe  briganiino  a;^nin  left  the  sliiiis  ou  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
siiled  along  the  couet  to  the  eastward.  On  tlie  supposition  that  Iheir  anchorage  wan 
a«ar  the  west  end  of  the  island,  Gallego  says,  "The  coast  until  Ihe  tiiiddloof  theUUnd 
trends  N.W,  and  S.E.  for  20  tengue«  and  a  point  nearer  cast  and  west,  and  the  other 
half  west  by  north  nod  kmI  by  south.  This  is  very  nearly  Ihe  trend  of  the  coast  of 
B«uro  east  of  Cape  Sydney  to  the  eaat  end  of  the  island. 

On  the  lllh  July  the  brigauCine  reached  the  end  of  the  island,  and  discovered 
two  islands  lying  off  Ihe  oobbI,  To  theeu  they  gnvo  the  name  of  Sta,  Cataliua  and 
Sta.  Anna.  Next  morning  Ihty  landol  upon  Sta.  Catilina,  and  scanned  the  horizon 
to  the  south  acd  casl,  and  came  to  tUe  couclusiou  that  there  werv  no  more  islands  in 
that  direction.  In  the  atteruoon  thry  went  to  ihc  other  island  to  which  they  had 
given  the  name  of  Sin.  Anna,  and  On  the  following  rooming  13ih  July  nt  0  o'clock 
they  left  for  the  nhipB  with  n  fair  wind.  Some  men  had  breii  wounded  by  Ihfl 
nalivrs  at  Sla.  Anon,  nud  they  were  anxious  |o  make  a  (fiiick  pnssnge.  At  night 
they  put  into  a  harbour  to  tvliR'h  tliry  gave  the  name  of  La  Pitl.ua,  :Liid  IvCl  ai;ain  at 
midnight  I  nui  unable  to  identify  this  anchorage.  The  fuUoutng  evening  they 
arrived  at  the  aliii>s — 14th  July.  An  Ihe  ships  were  in  a  bid  conditiuu,  they  wera 
carocneiJ  to  fit  them  for  the  rctam  voya^. 

Ou  the  lltb  Au;;ust  the  ships  left  the  Port  of  la  Vlsitacion  de  Nuestra  Sellora. 
on  their  return  to  Peru.  Tliey  took  with  them  a  native  with  his  wife  and  sou,  and  a 
tame  cockatoo.  They  Ijcat  .igainul  the  south-cast  trade  for  seven  days,  but  at  lost, 
on  the  eveuiug  of  the  17th  August,  they  got  a  iilant,  and  were  enabled  to  weather 
the  Iwo  islands  of  Sta-  Calalina  and  Santa  Auua.  The  following  morninji  thft 
iHlands  were  out  of  sight,  Q'he  brigaulino  was  nbandonrd  at  sea  bf^auso  ihcy  Found 
it  imfcKible  to  tow  her.    After  a  voyage  of  incredible  hardship  and  the  iovsof  their 
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boats  tliey  KAched  Callno  on  tlia  lltli  Seiitcmbcr  ]r>G9,  just  tliirtten  montlu  aftoi 
their  de}inrttirc  Iroxa  ihc  Solomoni. 

U  will  be  iiitew-stid'!  Iwre  U)  coiujmre  lliu  tilitudir*  o(  OaDi^  witli  the  IntitudM 
or  the  pinocs  tliat  I  linve  idciitilird  with  hi*  liiKnvRriog,  Ktii  to  eudeavour  toaccotiat 
for  the  iliscrciHincies  that  exist.  The  imtniniciit  UMii  nt  tliis  period  for  tnVitig  the 
i\io'»  tkitittiilo,  WM  llie  cross  stnlT,  ikiut  I  tbiak  the  wnndcr  ia  iiol  thnt  llic  latiludea 
ire  incumict,  but  tbit  ihcjr  Arc  so  correct  as  ve  God  tbem  to  le. 


Oallrgu't  UUiiida. 


A^unl  l^Utudim. 


Eftut  of  (lnlk'gu'4 
LitlliuJn, 


CknMMlftJtiMr CIS 

BtftfStnteTBibeldolEUtnillB        ..     ..  7  50 

FMutoTMHtn 8    0 

Two  isKln  ne^it  Bny  of  Santji  V«iklH<l  , ,     , .  S    6 

N<utli-H>-Bt  tiiil  '>r  lUliiitn 8    0 

Oupa  Frieto  (IhitiI)')       0     0 

BuciinVi»(n S  3u 

Florida 9  9i| 

8»*o 9  43 

BiA  Jc  Ortpga 10  3ii 

laland  or  Son  Jorga      9S0 

VwteiidorYwbvl        7  8ft 

Puerto  de  Ih  Oru 10    8 

Bio  B»n  B«miultno 10  10 

Ancliurogc  id<riilii)tfd  with  Mamu  SouiiJ  . .  10  4S 

Eicomiiilo        10  15 

I'ucrto  de  In  A«unrir>ii 10  80 

Domh^cait  cndorMulailn 10  15 

(probably  un  nrur  Tor  10°  30') 

LftTrosuniUcUluva) 10  90 

Sin  Juan 10  40 

SnQtiikito  (cutcm  cxtrt'mit)')        10  43 

flan  i:rbnii       10  SO 

Pitrrto  dc  la  YUitaoiun  de  Nnoittn  S.IU>in  11     0 

liMt  «nd  oT  tiiin  Clirirlotal IIRO 

81>L.  Ciiiidiiia II  40 

&tu.  Auiiii.. 11  36 


-  0  IS 

+  0  28 

+  0  35 

+  0  82 

4-  0  38 

+  I     7 

■t-  0  ao 

+  0  5ft 

+  0  BT 

+  1    » 

+  0  41 

+  0  40 

+  0  45 

-)-  0  4S 

+  0  25 

+  0  18 

+  0  17 

+  0  41 

+  0  46 

4-  0  46 


The  Bret  place  on  the  list  is  tlie  Caiidetarin  Rvcfx,  and  ttie  latitude  of  Qallego  ia 
jxrfoc'ly  correct  »mii>osmg  the  reef  to  be  idcnticnl  with  iho  Iloncndor  or  CamJelsria 
Ret'f  of  tbo  chart.  Next  coiiies  the  B&y  of  Saiila  Ysabul  del  Ealri^llu,  the  Spaniards' 
iinit  nnchtim^  and  Btartitig^plncB  of  their  nibscqucnt  exploralioui.  This  Utitude  a 
also  almo8l  correct. 

I  wish  to  hiy  juiritcular  BtrwB  upon  the  fact  of  theau  two  obwrvationa  haviug  had 
the  advautsge  of  bi-ing  m.'ule  Trdiu  the  ship ;  indocd  the  latter  niny  have  been  even 
made  from  on  akore,  ami  being  a  first  olwerviitioo  in  ft  new  eotintrj-,  wouhl  Blin«t 
CcrUioly  have  bocu  maiie  with  gn'at  cure,  1  believe  that  lb«  error  ihnt  apju'Srs  ia 
Mitiio  ol  the  aubuqiieot  obdcrvalinns  wjia  becaiiso  they  were  mndc  from  tlio 
brigantine,  a  crowded  and  unsteady  sniall  vesacl. 

Startlug  from  the  Hay  of  Saaia  Yaabcl  del  Estii-lla  ns  a  dclemiined  portion, 
the  liLtittulrs  o(  ibe  Foint  of  lleta  and  the  two  ialeta  neat  it  wers  giv«n  by  G>illeg» 
during  tlio  first  voyage  of  tiie  brignntino  with  reference  to  l!io  observed  liititiido  of 
ihnt  ptnoe.  From  Ibelr  close  proximity  to  the  Bay  no  great  orroi"  could  nrisp,  and 
the  latitudes  fjiven  are  nearly  curn>ct.  TbL<  ]H)Bitiou  of  the  N.W.  end  of  tlalnita  is 
18  miles  out,  but  (he  Spnninrxla  never  went  tlicre,  and  ouly  catliaatoJ  thi'  latilit<l« 
ftom  lis  being  guppuaed  to  lie  eatt  uid  vn»t  with  the  point  of  Meta.     The  latitudes 
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of  Cape  Pristo,  Buena  VUtn,  Florida,  and  Savo  are  all  in  excess  by  about  the  aame 
nmount,  and  were  probably  only  leckoncd  during  the  first  voyage  of  the  brigaotine 
bj  their  supposed  position  relative  to  the  Bay  of  Santa  Ysabel  del  Eatrella. 

The  next  latitude,  tliat  of  the  Ortega  river,  on  tbe  coaet  of  Guadalcaoar,  is  aboat 
a  degree  io  excess  of  the  t^rrcct  latitude.  This  error  may  have  been  caused  in  the 
same  iray  as  the  last  four,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Gallego  here  rrad  hia 
instrument  just  a  degree  wrong — a  mistake  that  I  can  conceive  it  qnile  possible  for 
]iim  to  make,  and  which  he  apparently  never  found  out,  for  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ships  at  the  Puerto  de  la  Cruz,  when  the  latitude  was  again  observed,  almost  (he 
same  error  was  recorded,  and  a  like  discrepancy  exists  in  the  recorded  latitudes  of 
ihe  places  visited  by  the  brigautlne  during  her  second  voyage  on  the  coast  of  Gaadal- 
canar,  viz.  the  Rio  San  Beruadino  and  the  latitude  of  the  pUce  that  I  identify  with 
Harau  Sound. 

The  latitude  of  the  island  of  San  Jorge,  visit«d  by  the  brigantine  during  her  first 
voyage,  after  leaving  the  Eio  de  Ortega,  is  also  about  one  degree  in  excess.  This 
latitude  is  probably  relative  to  that  of  the  Rio  de  Ort^^a. 

From  this  place  the  brigaotine  voyaged  for  four  days  along  the  south  coast  of 
Ysabel  unUl  they  came  to  near  the  west  end  of  the  island,  but  having  come  too  far 
to  compute  their  latitude  relative  to  any  of  their  former  positions,  a  fresh  observa- 
tion become  necessary,  and  this,  viz.  T°  30*,  agrees  exactly  with  the  latitude  of  the 
podtiou  where  I  suppose  the  brigaotine  to  have  been,  viz.  Bt  the  eutraace  of  the 
channel  leading  through  from  the  south  side  of  the  island  iuto  Port  Pranlin. 

The  latitudes  of  the  other  places  visited  during  the  second  voyage  of  the  brigao- 
tine were  merely  computed  from  their  supposed  relative  situations  with  reference  to 
th«  Puerto  de  la  Cruz,  their  point  of  departure,  but  whereas  they  started  with  an  error 
of  1°,  by  the  time  they  got  to  Santiago  their  computations  had  been  so  far  wrong 
that  the  error  was  reduced  to  18'. 

The  latitude  assigned  to  San  Urban  only  makes  the  mystery  and  confusioa 
eurronndiog  this  mythical  island  worae  and  worse.  It  is  said  to  Uo  to  the  south-east 
of  Santiago,  and  yet  Santiago  is  s^d  to  lie  in  10°  45'  and  San  Urban  in  10°  dO*. 

When  the  ships  arrived  at  the  Puerto  de  la  Viaitacion  de  Nuestra  SeQora,  on  San 
Christoval,  Gallego  had  time  to  make  another  careful  observation,  and  this  time  he 
got  it  right  within  17'. 

The  three  remaining  latitudes,  viz.  the  east  end  of  San  Christoval,  Sla.  Calalino, 
and  Sta.  Anna,  are  of  course  computed  from  the  observed  latitude  at  the  Puerto  de 
la  Visilacion,  and  naturally,  of  course,  the  same  initial  error  attaches  to  tliem  all. 
The  brigontiuo  only  paid  them  a  flying  visit,  but  Gallego  should  not  have  made  an 
additional  mistake  of  SO*  of  latitudn  in  that  short  distance. 

After  the  paper, — 

Mr.  Ttbseh  AuHESst,  M.l'.,  said  it  was  because  of  a  manuscript  in  his  library 
that  the  first  discovery  of  the  islands  by  the  Spaniards  had  been  noticed  in  recent 
times.  Dalrympte's  voyages,  published  in  1770,  gave  a  very  good  account  of  this 
discovery,  and  reference  was  made  to  a  it^-book  of  the  pilot.  Q'hat  manuscriiit  had, 
however,  been  lost.  Again,  in  1G95,  the  Spaniards  sailed  out  there,  but  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  islands.  Bo  (Mr.  Amherat)  showed  bis  manuscript  to  his  friend  Bon 
Pascuat  de  Gayongos,  who  was  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  found  another  copy 
in  the  Britjsh  Museum,  which  ivas  rather  more  modern,  but  evidently  taken  from 
the  same  original.  Tliia  copy  was  translated  by  Dr.  Quppy  in  bis  recent  book  'Tho 
Solomon  Islands,'  but  a  HS.  by  Catoira,  who  accompanied  the  same  ezpedil  ion,  gave 
k  longer  account  of  the  voyage,  and  went  more  into  detail.  Ho  mentioned  that  be 
voold  not  give  any  map>  ot  charts  of  the  voyage,  becatue  the  chief  pilot  bad  dona 
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so,  bHt  thce^  are  imfortuiuitcly  lost.  They  m\n\  from  Callso  iu  1667,  nnil  wer» 
alueot  1.«twFon  two  and  three  years.  Afterwanlsthi^y  went  Durtliwrirdx  Rnd  tonobed 
one  of  the  rocks  of  tho  Sandwicli  groiiji^  hut  ovidonily  saw  there  neither  TegetalJoa 
nor  human  heings.  Dnmiiior  gave  au  accoaut  of  tht)  discovery,  but  ho  thought 
the  ialsods  were  Ihosc  of  New  Britain,  which  tto  to  the  north -wratwanl.  Re  nlito 
mentioned  the  iii*p  publishmi  by  de  Bry  In  1&96,  which,  ha  aiiid,  must  be  of  the 
carlirr  voyage,  as  thu  uewB  of  the  second  vnyiige  could  hnrdly  hnvo  reached  EiigUnd 
in  timp,  but  there  hud  been  an  enrlitr  mnii  jhowing  Iho  islands  rnWiehed  hyOrlelitis 
in  1589.  Ho  (Mr.  Amhcral)  wa*  sure  he  expressed  the  ftL'iiug  of  everyone  [ireacDt 
irheu  he  thauked  Mr.  Woudfoid  for  bis  paper  aud  pbotographii.  Ilia  re«ciarches  left 
no  doubt  that  the  islands  doacribed  in  Galtego's  narrative,  and  <n  that  of  Oomei: 
Cstoira,  the  purser,  were  identically  them  that  ha>j  been  shown  in  the  phoMgrapIis. 
'I'liu  description  of  the  canoes,  the  binJa,  iho  natives,  and  tile  sceiicTy,  proved  tliey 
wore  th«  nme.  When  yachting  nlT  Ihe  north-weat  const  of  S])oiii  in  1870  he  was 
looking  At  Oai!eg»'s  account,  whfre  he  meuliouwl  that  he  called  the  island  Scsarga, 
became  it  wru  like  an  island  of  that  name  near  the  coast  of  his  native  country 
Gaiicia  In  Spain.  The  next  day  he  bore  np  to  Ses.irgn,  and  one  of  hia  dnnghtera 
nude  a  akvtoh  of  it,  which  wan  shown  to  Mr.  Woodfurd,  ivho,  immediately  he  saw 
it,  mid,  "  That  was  like  the  island  1  visited,  and  whem  1  nscendc)  the  crater.*'  Of 
course  they  were  all  ni'.ire  iotcreiitcd  in  Iho  discoveries  of  to-day  than  in  thoae  of 
the  old  Spaniards,  but  he  was  ii,\iui  to  think  that  a  foudneas  fur  old  niantiscripta  siid 
early  voyages  had  helped  Mr.  Woodford  In  his  search  among  those  islands  which  so 
few  had  vi«il«'].  He  [;:ingratidated  Mr.  Woc>dfotd  on  his  tnarrellonii  esoapea,  and 
commiaeraldi  with  him  on  tho  loss  of  !ii»  friend. 

CaplAin  C.  BaiDGi:,  ii.h.,  said  he  viailed  the  Solomon  Islands  In  1B82,  and  ngaiit 
in  1BS8.  During  his  6rirt  visit  ho  began  at  thu  sotith-west  comer.  Ho  was  then  in 
cornmand  of  one  of  her  Mojiaty'a  ships,  and  wan  sent  to  iovmllgate  a  eniiB  of  oiitra;;o 
that  had  been  committed.  He  visited  the  ifliindB  of  Buka,  Miilutla.  (tiindnlctinar,  snd 
Treasury  lalanrl.  On  the  second  occasion  he  first  visited  Treasury  Island  at  Ihe  north- 
west of  the  yruup.aud  then  went  on  to  Aola.  He  btlieTcd  hchad  viiilod  more  South 
Sea  islands  than  any  other  white  man  alive,  but  Guailntcanar  was  oiio  of  only  two 
islands  where  his  companloos  and  himself  were  in  any  danger  from  the  natives.  Ho 
was  therefore  aatuniahed  at  ibo  daring  e.\hibit«d  by  Mr.  Woodford,  and  the  siicces* 
which  bad  attended  his  travels  in  tliat  very  tiltle-ltnowo  part  of  the  world.  One  of 
the  pliotujj;r«[)hH  shuwwl  a  shell  firwl  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships.  A  few  days  ago 
ho  took  up  D  copy  of  the  bcuk  ]>uhlished  by  Mr.  Woodford,  yiving  an  account  of  hia 
travels,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  he  spt'ke  with  approbation  of  n  method  of  investi- 
gating cases  of  murder  of  white  men  which  was  followed  with  great  success  during 
the  four  years  he  (Captain  Bridge)  was  in  ihc  dislrict.  Inslciu)  of  wrvakiug  a  sort  of 
indiscriminate  vengeance  upon  nn  isIauLl  iu  some  part  of  which  a  white  man  at  Home 
time  or  other  had  been  killed,  for  a  rciwon  which  perhaps  wnn  very  little  known,  the 
new  system  was  to  try  and  bring  home  to  Ihe  nelii.-il  pcrj>ctrator  of  the  outrage  tho 
responsibility  for  his  act.  Although  it  might  freiiuently  happen  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  aud  bring  to  punishment  the  man  who  committed  the  nirocily,  yet 
the  very  fact  of  its  being  known  that  there  waa  a  steady  dolermiuatlon  to  find  him 
if  possible,  aud  to  take  no  other  steps  until  he  was  found,  hiid  done  more  to  chock 
IndtBCriminate  outrages  than  anything  else  since  our  relations  with  the  oalives  began. 
Mr.  Woodford  had  menliouod  that  when  ho  went  to  thu  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Giiadalcanar,  his  gviidu  wanted  t<i  go  no  farther  because  he  bad  some  tr.ido  matter  to 
settle.  That  wns  a  proof  of  tho  exlent  of  the  trading  instinct  and  practice  amount 
the  inhabitants  of  those  island*.  They  were  ntarly  all  i>f  Iheui  born  traders,  and 
Bttboujli  they  might  bu  head-huntcts  as  will,  yet  tho  fact  of  their  wishing  to  hav« 
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trading  couDectiong  with  ibeir  neighboun,  beld  out  a  proeiiect  tl^t  bercafter  Euro- 
peans might  be  able  to  conduct  bosiness  with  them  on  a  more  stable  and  friendly 
footing  than  bad  hitberto  been  the  case.  It  was  jnet  the  same  in  the  islands  farthei 
to  the  north-east.  Although  the  inhalutants  were  very  nearly  all  cannibal^  yet 
there  were  cannibals  and  cannibals,  and  the  cannibal  who  was  one  for  the  mere  sake 
of  csonibalism.  waa  a  very  rare  individual.  He  supposed  Ihe  ordinary  Helancaiaa 
tie  hnman  flesh  as  often  as  the  average  Englishman  did  venixon.  Be  never  went  to 
a  ringle  ishud  where  cannibaliim  was  practised,  where  the  people  were  not  ashamed 
of  it,  with  the  exception  of  New  Britain.  At  Treasury  Island  there  was  a  diitnct 
ethnical  divisoa  between  the  Bolomon  Islanders  and  the  islanders  of  the  next  groups 
Tht  canoes  throughout  the  Solomon  Islands  had  no  outriggers,  but  at  Treasury 
Island  there  were  both  kinds,  while  the  islands  to  the  north-west  used  only  outrigger 
onoes,  Ur.  Woodford  spolce  of  tbe  pottery  found  there.  Five  years  ago  be 
(Captain  Bridge)  brought  to  England  some  Treasury  Island  pottery.  It  was  pro- 
iNtUy  one  of  the  earliest  forms.  On  one  or  two  articlet  there  were  some  marking!^ 
■bowing  the  very  rudiments  of  orasmeDtation.  In  some  places  in  New  GuioM 
pott«ry  of  a  very  delicate  description  was  made.  Further  to  tbe  north-east  the 
natives  used  wooden  bowls  for  thur  oookery,  and  some  of  these  were  beautifully 
ornamented  and  inlaid  with  motIiep.o'-pearl,  but  no  pottery  was  osod.  One  of  tl^ 
photographs  showed  a  young  man  with  a  sort  of  frontlet  of  white  shells.  Those 
riiells  were  sometimes  used  as  armlets,  and  as  ornaments  to  the  stems  of  canoes,  but 
in  the  Admiralty  Islands  one  of  those  shells  was  tho  only  article  of  clothing  used  by 
Uie  men.  Towards  the  south-east  group  Bishop  Selwyn  and  the  Aoglican  clergy 
had  for  some  time  carried  on  their  operations,  and  tbe  particular  reason  wluch  took 
him  to  Gaitt  was  to  restore  the  son  of  the  old  chief  of  tbe  island,  who  had  been 
implicated  in  the  massacre  of  Lieutenant  Bower.  There  were  four  people  engaged 
in  that  massacre,  three  men  and  a  boy.  The  boy  was  taken  and  kept  a  priaoner,  and 
ha  (Capt^  Bridge)  restored  him  to  his  father.  A  great  deal  of  obloquy  waa  thrown 
on  Bishop  Selwyn  and  his  clergy,  and  it  was  said  that  tbe  matncre  was  the  result  of 
thor  teaching ;  bat  not  so  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  mission  teacher, 
who  had  a  brother  engaged  in  the  massacre,  lent  straightforward  assistance  in  dis- 
covering tbe  men,  who  were  publicly  executed  by  the  captun  of  tbe  Cormorant  in 
the  presenoe  of  the  natives. 

The  P&ssiDEST  said  they  most  all  feel  particularly  obliged  to  Ur.  Woodford  for 
having  l»ougbt  his  bead  back  to  London,  not  leaving  it  to  ornament  one  of  the 
canoe-hooaes  of  bis  head-hunting  friends.  They  were  also  giateful  to  Mr.  Tyseen 
Amherst  for  having  contributed  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Woodford's  exploration,  by 
lending  bim  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  manuscript.  They  likewise  sympathised 
with  the  enlighteaed  views  which  Captaio  Bridge  had  expressed  wiiii  regard  to 
the  beet  method  of  repressing  outrages  upon  white  men  in  the  Tacific  Islands.  On 
behalf  of  the  meeting  he  thanked  those  gentlemen. 
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AT  OXFORD. 

Tbe  Council  have  received  from  Mr.  II.  J.  Mackin^er,  h.a^  Roadcr  in 
Geography  at  Oxford,  tio  following  Report  ou  the  progress  m»do  in  tho 
liigher  Geographical  Edocation  during  tho  year: — 

Oiruitii.  12fh  Jvnt.  1890. 

QnrTLZHKN, — I  harei  pleasure  in  prewnting  to  you  a  report  on  the 
work  done  in  the  third  year  of  my  tenure  of  tho  odice  of  Reader  in 
Geography  at  Oxford.  My  two  previous  Reports  dealt  largely  with  the 
future,  with  reconnoitre  and  prepamlion.  In  this  ono  I  uu  happy  to 
l>e  able  to  aiutouuce  results  of  some  importancei. 

During  the  acndeoiical  year  which  ia  now  ending,  I  haro  (lelireTvd 
in  the  University  forty-two  leoluros — twenty-one  on  the  Hialorio), 
tweiity-oue  ou  the  Physical  Aajiecta  of  Geography.  With  rufercDoe  to 
the  Historical  course,  you  may  remember  that  in  lost  munmer'a  report 
I  spoko  of  certain  negotiations  with  the  History  lecturers.  Those 
aegoliatii>ns  were  audertaken  with  the  object  of  miikiug  attendance  at  a 
<!Onrse  of  lectures  on  Geography  one  of  the  uMual  factors  in  tho  carocr  of 
a  student  reading  for  Hiatory  honotits.  The  attendance  of  the  past 
year  shows  that  that  object  is  being  to  a  oonsidorablo  extent  attained. 
At  the  fiiat  nineteen  of  tho  twenty-one  lectures,  the  membent  of  the 
UniTMwty  were  never  fewer  than  20.  At  the  Laat  two,  owing  to  their 
nnaToidably  claahiug  with  examinaliuna,  the  number  feU  a  little  below 
20.  Of  course,  the  number  varied  somewlist  with  the  subject.  Five 
consecutive  lectures  dealing  with  the  British  Irles  attracted  on  eich 
oooMsion  an  audience  of  50  members  of  the  University.  Many  of  the 
<Jms  have  attendetl  the  wh'>Ie  course  with  the  greatest  regularity, 
MaCMig  th«ui  four  or  live  gniduatvs.  Two  or  threo  lady -stud  en  tjt  most 
be  added  to  thfse  numbers.  Over  aud  above  this  regular  auiiioncn  there 
faaa  been  a  small  and  fluctuating  atteudanoe  of  residents  in  Oxford  not 
connected  with  the  Univemiy.  aud  on  them  I  have  felt  juxtiticd  in 
impoali^  a  nominal  fee,  with  the  pnKx^tds  of  which  a  ajlUlxx  of  each 
lecture  hns  I>ecn  priDtcd  and  distributed  to  the  class.  I  UDdemtand  that 
this  innovution  lias  given  mnoh  satisfaction. 

Tho  regiims  dL*lt  with  have  been  those  most  interesUag  to 
fiistoTtana — Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  Wcsti-ru  A>ia,  India,  aud  North 
America. 

As  KKm  aa  I  found  that  I  was  likely  to  have  a  good  perman«nt  class, 
I  applied  b;  the  Ht-bdouiadal  Council  for  a  grant  of  100/.  to  be  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  this  cuuree  of  kclares.  The  Council  hooded  tho 
matter  over  to  the  Delegacy  of  the  Common  University  Foud,  by  whom 
the  grant  was  speedily  vote^l  in  its  entirety.  I  was  thus  cnablod  to 
accure  the  Ecrvioee  of  uiy  sludeni,  Ur.  D«rbicbiro  of  Trinity  College 
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who  Iiad  already  become  aa  adept  in  the  construction  of  diagrams.  Mr. 
Darbishire  has  made  mo  a  series  of  maps  well  fitted  for  their  purpose, 
A  portion  of  the  money  will  be  applied  to  the  purchaee  of  a  few  German 
Physical  wall-maps.  At  the  twenty-one.  lectnrea  devoted  to  Physical 
Geography,  the  attendance  has  been  small.  Four  members  of  the 
University,  however,  three  of  them  gradnates,  also  one  or  two  lady- 
stndents,  have  hononred  me  with  exemplary  regnlarity.  In  my  first 
report  I  anticipated  the  extinction  of  the  class  in  Physical  Geography. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  even  of  congratulation  that  it  is  now  farther 
from  extinction  than  in  the  first  year  of  novelty. 

May  I  here  ref^r  to  a  personal  matter?  I  find  that  my  last  year's 
report,  laying  stress  on  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  Historical 
Geography  has  produced  a  somewhat  false  impression.  It  is  being  said, 
apparently,  that  I  have  abandoned  the  programme  with  which  I  set  ont, 
and  am  swimming  with  the  Oxford  tide  into  History.  This  is  not  the 
OBse ;  I  still  regard  Physic^  Geography  as  the  basis  of  the  subjeot.  It 
is  still  my  hope  to  train  a  few  Geographical  specialists.  But  to  take  up 
at  the  outset  a  pedantic  attitude  on  these  points  would  be  to  shut  the 
doors  leading  into  the  wider  stage  of  the  future.  I  have  waited  and 
watched  for  opportunities,  and  the  opportunity  has  come  first  in  connec- 
tioQ  with  History.  A  year  or  two  more  may  not  improbably  bring  the 
chance  on  the  Physical  Science  side.  There  will  then  only  remain  the 
welding  together  of  the  two  in  the  case  of  a  few  men,  mostly  futuro 
teachers,  in  order  to  realise  the  original  scheme. 

Turning  next  to  the  Extension  in  which  also  you  are  interested,  I 
have  to  report  that  during  last  winter  I  delivered  sixty-six  lectures  in 
the  towns  of  Altrincham,  Knutsford,  Runcorn,  Shrewsbury,  Leamington, 
Clevedon,  Wells,  Weston-super-Mare,  Rochester,  and  at  the  Warrington 
Training  College.  By  adding  together  the  average  attendance  at  each 
course  of  lectures  we  find  that  there  was  a  total  average  attendance  at 
eleven  courses,  of  nearly  2000,  among  them  many  teachers.  The 
subjects  selected,  included  topics  both  from  physical  and  poltticd  geo- 
graphy. A  certain  number  of  the  students  were  examined  by  Mr.  Bates 
and  Mr.  York  Powell  with,  in  many  cases,  excellent  resulta. 

At  the  meeting  of  Extension  students  held  at  Oxford  last  August,  I 
delivered  nine  lectures  on  the  "  History  of  Geography."  Three  of  these 
were  in  tiie  "fint  part"  of  the  meeting,  and  were  given  to  an  audience 
of  about  700,  including  probably  300  teachers.  The  remaining  six  were 
addressed  to  50  of  the  more  ardent  or  more  leisured  of  the  greater  number. 

Not  directly  belonging  to  my  duties  as  Reader,  but  still  springing 
out  of  my  position  as  such,  are  certain  other  matters  with  which  I  have 
been  connected  in  the  past  year,  and  of  which  I  may  select  three  or  four 
of  the  most  important  for  mention. 

Tc^^her  with  Dr.  Mill  of  Edinburgh,  I  have  examined  in  Commercial 
Geography  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  Examination.    This  was 
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the  Becond  year  of  tlto  award  of  Coinuierotal  CerUficat««.  AlW  the 
tluastera  of  tho  first  ytar,  Uie  nuiaber  of  oaudidat«H  was  naturally  some' 
what  ruilucc-d,  but  we  had  the  satisfuotiuii  of  repoitiug  a  ooutudorably 
liigher  etaudurd  of  koowledge  disphiyed. 

I  have  delivorod  G(X)gi'ii|iliicaL  lectvroa  at  Kugby  and  University 
College  Sobool*. 

Last  November,  at  the  invitation  of  the  College  of  Preoeptoi'B,  I  gave 
four  lectures  ou  the  "  Teaching  of  Geography."  On  the  ocooaiou  of 
oBcb,  the  room  was  packed  with  an  audience  of  400  teaobon  of  all 
grades.  Many  came  oouslderable  distances,  several  even  from  Brighton. 
A  festivity  prevented  the  mistresses  of  tho  schools  iu  Soutli  London 
Iwloiiging  to  tlie  Girls'  Public  Day  Schoul  Company  from  attending  tho 
last  lectitri;.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Company  I  rapetited  it  at  Claphani. 
Altogether  tti  is  short  scries  tif  addresses  produced  very  striking  testimony 
to  tbe  inoreaso  of  interest  iu  (ieography  on  tliu  purt  of  the  teaching 
jirofdfisioii.  I  understand  that  the  College  have  since  agkcd  Mr.  Keltio 
to  speak  to  them  ou  the  same  subject. 

Thus  the  last  year  seems  ou  tho  whole  to  have  brought  forth  fruits 
DOt  (juitc  unworthy  of  the  Society's  great  efforts  in  the  past. 

n.  J,  lliCKISnER,   M.A., 

BeaHer  in  Oeogra^iy. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston — Mr.n.n.  Johnston,  our  Consul  at  Mozambique, 
Mtumed  to  England  on  the  9th  ult.  He  has  been  engaged  for  many 
inonihs.  partly  in  exploring  work,  in  the  region  between  Lakea  Nyassa 
and  Tanganyika,  and  we  may  hope  s-xm  to  receive  an  account  of  his  ob- 
M-rvations  on  the  phyacal  gwgiaphy  and  topography  of  the  Tanganyika 
Plateau. 

St.  0.  Baumajin  in  0aambara. — Dr.  Buumann,  who  is  executing 
Burviiys  in  Usambara  for  the  Gerniuu  Eost  African  Company,  gives,  iu 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Hassensteiu,  published  in  the  current  number  of 
*  Fcterntanu's  Mtttellungen,'  a  short  acoount  of  his  work  up  to  the 
present.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Uuutunnn  was  Dr.  Meyer*s 
companion  in  his  important  journey  in  Ufiftrnhnra  in  tho  autumn  of  1888. 
The  letter  referred  to  ia  ihited  April  I2lh,  1890,  from  Tuga.  Tauga 
was  tho  starting-point  of  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  sixty  men, 
and  an  escort  of  seven  KoldJers  of  the  German  Protectorate.  Proceeding 
v'li  tbe  English  niisdon  station  of  Misosuo,  the  traveller  crossed  the 
Zigi  and  struck  into  the  north-eastern  highlands  of  Usamhura,  which 
own  the  Bwtiy  of  tho  chiefs  Tunu:itu,  Hurgura.  and  Bereho.  Tho 
village  of  tho  latter,  SimbilJ,  lies  on  a  high  grassy  ridge,  at  tho  point 
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wbere  the  namo  Eigongoi  stands  on  Baumann'a  forDicr  map.  From 
Simbili  th'e  trdveller  passed  througli  tlio  iiiimeaBe  primeval  forests  of 
Eombola  and  Handei  to  Msaaa,  whonoo  lie  followed  the  aouthem  edge 
of  the  mountains  and  reached  Eorogwo  on  the  Pangani  river.  It  was 
then  his  intention  to  proceed  np  the  valley  of  the  Luengera,  but  this 
region,  in  consequence  of  war  between  the  two  chiefs  Eimereri  and  ' 
Kibanga,  had  become  an  uninhabited  waste ;  be  therefore  turned  his 
attention  to  the  unexplored  high  pasture  land  of  Wugire,  which  is  Avell 
watered  and  fairly  thickly  populated.  The  people  carry  on  cattle- 
rearing  with  some  aucoees.  Dr.  Baumann  states  that  rain  fell  nearly 
every  day  ;  towards  eveuing  the  wind  blew  strongly  from  the  east.  The 
temperature  in  the  more  elevated  regions  is  generally  higher  than  he 
had  obeerved  it  in  Angast  and  September  1888,  without  being  oppres- 
sive. He  intends  next  to  explore  the  central  and  north-western  portions 
of  Usambara,  and  will  therewith  couclnde  his  surveys  of  the  country, 

Ehleri'  Ezpeditioa  to  Hanjara  Lake. — Herr  Otto  Ehlers,  known 
to  geographers  through  his  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  Kili- 
manjaro in  1888,  endeavoured  last  March  to  reach  the  rumoured 
Manjara  Lake,  south-west  of  Kilimanjaro,  but  was  forced  to  return  by 
the  natives  of  Aruaha.  He  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  grand  and 
clear  view  he  obtained  of  Kilimanjaro  from  an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  in 
the  country  of  Meni. 

Progress  of  Captain  Grombchersky's  Sxpedition. —  An  interesting 
account  (accompanied  with  a  sketch  map)  of  the  progress  of  Captain 
Grombchevaky'a  present  journey  of  exploration  in  the  Kuen  Lun 
ranges  has  been  communicated  by  M.  Vennkoff  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris.  The  journey  in  question  was  commenced  in  July  last, 
from  Margllan.  After  certain  minor  excursions  en  route  to  the  south- 
east the  traveller  intended  to  cross  the  Hindu  Kuah,  with  the  view  of 
entering  Kanjut  and  Kafiristan.  In  this  attempt  he  was,  as  we  stated 
in  a  recent  note"  upon  M.  Danvergne's  explorations  in  this  region, 
frustrated  by  Afghan  troops.  The  letter  received  by  M.  Vennkoff  from 
Captain  Gromhchevsky  is  dated  March  11th,  18D0,  from  Kbotan,  and 
takes  np  the  narrative  of  the  expedition  from  the  month  of  October 
1889.  He  was  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Dangnan-bash,  commonly 
called  Taghdumbash-F.amir.  From  there  ho  proceeded  along  the  valley 
of  the  ITprang  to  the  hanks  of  the  Muz  and  the  Haskem-daria.  The 
first-named  of  these  rivers,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  second,  was  up 
to  that  time  completely  unknown.  It  takes  its  rise  among  the  famous 
glaciers  of  Mustagh,  flows  first  of  all  to  the  north-west,  then  north-east, 
and  joins  the  Baskem-daria,  not  far  from  Chun-takai,  the  position  of 
which  has  been  determined  by  astronomical  observalions.  From  this 
point  Captain  Grombchevsky  turned  to  the  south-east,  and  followed  the 

•  '  Proceedings  B.G.B.,'  1890,  p.  £». 
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valloy  of  the  Raakem-daria,  malcmf:;  from  time  to  tinjo  excnnions  to 
tho  right  and  left  into  the  mountaina.  In  this  way  he  croaaod  over  tlie 
Karakorum  MiJUutaiDa  by  the  I'aas  of  Aghil-dawuu,  and  viaitod  tho 
eoiireijsof  tho  river  Muz.  Returning  into  tho  valley  of  the  Raskom- 
daria,  he.  with  some  difficulty,  explored  tlie  aources  of  the  river  Tixuaf, 
also  utiknowD  np  lo  the  present,  and  piirsiiiiig  his  ronto  to  the  oust. 
Arrived  ut  Shahidutla  on  the  Enrukutih.  In  attempting  a  reconnaisBance 
of  tho  Ekriikoriiin  Pass,  he  found  liiinaelf  obliged  to  rotraco  his  sti-ps. 
He  then  wondci]  his  way  to  tho  soutfa-eaut,  along  the  Earakssli,  and 
reached  tho  lofty,  sandy  tahle-laiid  and  the  mountains  which  separate  it 
from  the  sources  of  the  Yurang-kash.  This  was  a  tciieome  jonrnoy, 
owing  to  the  season  of  the  year  (midwintorj  and  tho  inaccessibility  of 
tho  country.  The  altitude  of  tho  ridges  which  had  to  be  ciossod  exceeds 
1^,500  feet;  the  cold  was  intouac,  tho  thermometer  falling  to  32°  and 
even  27~  below  zero  Fahr.,  and  the  violence  of  the  winds  was  extreme. 
After  losing  25  out  of  his  33  horsea,  the  traveller  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
high  desi-Tt,  just  at  the  mmueiit  when  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  uiines 
oucu  worked  by  the  Chinese,  Leaving  some  of  hia  baggage  under  the 
rocks,  ho  relumed  t«  ShahiduUa,  and  thence  to  Kfaotau.  Heiv  he  fonnd 
M.  Bogduno witch,  the  geologist  of  I'ievtiolFs  expedition,  and  tho  two 
travellers  sut  out  together  for  Nia.  At  the  present  time  Captain 
Oromliehevsky  is  continuing  his  eKplorationH  in  Central  Asin,  and  is 
probably  somewhere  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  lofty  plntoati  of  Xanid-tang, 
i.  c.  in  the  same  latitudes  as  Colonel  Pievt/olT,  but  a  little  farther  west 
than  the  latter,  IIo  is  expected  to  rotum  to  Ruxeia  in  the  Aiitumu. — As  to 
the  nature  of  the  oouutry  traversed,  he  eays  that  the  Kanjuti,  who  ara 
indefatigable  and  meroileaa  brigands,  havo  dovastAtcd  tho  whole  valley  of 
the  Raekem-daria  from  end  to  end  ;  traces  of  habitations  prove  that  tlie 
region  was  formerly  well  populated.  The  neighbouring  mountains  are 
doBtitute  of  vegetation,  in  coii«i-(|ueuce  of  the  extreme  diynoas  of  the  air; 
bui  in  certain  parts  of  the  valley  there  are  oases  covered  with  dense  bmah- 
wood,  impenetrable  even  with  axe  in  hand,  In  order  to  cross  these 
distriots,  the  few  Kirghizee  who  venture  acioaa  from  tho  Tttgluliim bach- 
Pamir  to  Shuhidultn,  5ot  fire  to  Ihe  vegetation,  causing  the  atiimuU  (wild 
asses,  wolves,  foxes,  panthera,  moles,  Aa.)  to  reb-eat  into  tho  more  remote 
]wrt8.  Tho  vegetation  on  the  elopi's  of  the  niountaiiiB  is  aliuust  nil ;  at 
an  itltitude  of  13,000  foet  a  few  tamarisks  of  amall  growth  may  he 
found.  Captain  Gromfcchevalcy  states  that  while  he  wua  in  tlus  region 
a  sranll  hand  of  these  Kanjiiti  liriganda  lay  hiding  in  tho  bruBhwood  to 
intcreiL^pt  the  passage  of  Lieutenant  Younghuaband  and  his  caravan, 
but  they  were  afraid  lo  carry  out  their  intentions.  Tho  geographical 
reaulta  of  Captain  Grombehevaky's  journey  of  1889  couaibt  of  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  his  journey  of  about  700  miles,  and  tho  determina- 
tion i)f  several  hititndot  in  the  vultoy  of  the  Raskem-dariu,  and  on  the 
rivers  Mnz,  Karakasbi  and  Vurangku&h. 
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The  SitB  of  Kar&konun.— At  tbe  meeting  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Faris  held  on  the  23rd  May  last,  M.  N.  Yadrintzef,  the  well- 
known  Siberian  traveller,  read  a  paper  upon  the  archasological  mission 
in  North  Mongolia,  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Irkutsk  section 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  Russia.  The  special  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  determine  the  exact  site  of  the  city  of  Earakomm, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ehans  of  Mongolia,  a  question  which  has  long 
been  in  dispute  ever  since  the  visit  of  Marco  Folo.  M,  Yadrintzef 
started  from  Eiakhia  on  the  10th  June,  1889,  and  followed  the  course  of 
the  Selenga  to  the  point  where  it  debouches  into  the  Orkhon.  The  first 
miuB  were  met  with  on  the  river  Tula,  viz.  those  of  the  ancient  abode 
of  Irkhft-Merghan,  son  of  Altai  Khan,  which  dates  back  from  the 
thirteenth  century;  several  parts  of  the  ruins  were  in  a  very  fair  state 
of  preservation.  On  23rd  June,  the  expedition  visited  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Buddhist  temple  on  the  river  Kharukha,  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  from  20  to  40  feet  high,  and  nine  days  later  arrived  at  the  celebrated 
Tuins  of  Eara-BalgasBun,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orkhon,  about 
30  miles  south  of  its  confiuence  with  the  TJitu-Tamir.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  these  ruins  convinced  the  traveller  that  they  formed  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city,  which  mitst  have  covered  an  area  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  centre  of  which,  the  Kara-Balgassun  of  to^ay,  was 
occupied  by  the  principal  palace  of  the  Khan.  Canals  connected  this 
city  with  the  river  Djirmanta  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  springs  near 
the  latter  river  the  remains  of  baths  were  found.  The  position  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Mongolian  Empire  can  thus  be  aoonrately  fixed, 
thanks  to  the  recent  astronomical  determination  of  the  situation  of  Lake 
Ughei-Nor,  made  by  Colonel  Pievtzof.  The  lake  lies  in  47°  47'  23"  N.  lat. 
and  102°  45'  25"  long,  east  of  Greenwich,  and  the  position  of  Karakorum 
is,  according  to  M.  Yadrintzef,  30  miles  to  the  south-east,  or  in 
47°  15'  N.  lat  and  102=  20'  15"  long,  east  of  Greenwich.  Another  result 
of  this  expedition  is  the  discovery  of  remains  of  the  ancient  habitations 
■of  the  Mongols  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Orkhon.  Several  burial- 
grounds  visited  by  the  expedition  were  full  of  stones  covered  with 
inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  and  obelisks.  Moat  of  the  latter  have  Bunio 
inscriptions  and  Chinese  hieroglyphics.  The  tombs  bear  evidence  of 
great  antiquity,  and  apparently  belonged  to  the  ancient  nobles  of  the 
country.  A  visit  was  also  paid  to  the  Buddhist  convent  of  Erdenitzan, 
where  an  important  religious  festival  was  witnessed,  in  which  more 
than  2000  lamas  took  part. 

The  Aoriferoiu  DepoaitB  of  Peru. — Attention  may  be  called,  as  the 
Bubjeot  has  important  bearings  on  geography,  to  an  exhaustive  report 
(No.  167),  by  Sir  C.  Mansfield,  our  Consul  at  Lima,  upon  the  auriferous 
deposits  in  Peru,  which  has  recently  been  published  by  the  foreign 
OfBoe.    The  report  deals  in  detail  with  all  the  known  workings,  past 
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or  prMent,  in  the  couulry,  and  pvea  indications  as  to  likely  gold* 
fieldw  in  thoHU  jiarta  of  th«  country  whioli  are  a«  yet  wholly  or  par- 
tially uDoiplorcd.  Wo  extract  the  foUowiDg  remarks  which  ho  makes 
geii<.'ratly  upon  the  itiil>jort.  "  In  tlic  inouutnin  roiigu*  of  Pcni,  ia 
iko  vicinity  of  Iho  aou-bonr.l,  whonoviir  the  rocltd  are  of  a  crystallino 
character,  gold  is  found  in  veiua  of  quartz,  which  have  Ijeen  iuLrudod 
into  the  granite  and  syenito.  In  thid  helt  atmoBt  all  the  tipui'd  of  tho 
AiidiMnrDuf  the  ithi>ve-iuim(Hl  tonnutionH,  and  the  uuriroruii«  qntirtz  is 
nlinoxt  inrurialily  accompanied  hy  osido  i>r  iron  and  miun.  On  tho  coast, 
g(i1d  jniiy  BnniutimcH  Ihi  diMCcnii^  in  copper  mincralii,  as  woll  as  in 
thoeo  luixod  with  chalk.  In  tlio  upland  districts,  whor«  tho  formations 
exhibit  the  character  of  aqueous  dopositK,  veins  of  gold  arc  not  only 
found  in  oryslalline  earths,  but  also  in  motnmorphic  rocks,  such  a» 
quartKitoe  and  slaty  schist,  intruding  themselves  into  tho  sedimentary 
and  eruptive  fiLirmations.  Gold  in  tho  mountain  ranges  is  found  in  veins 
and  threads,  and  in  the  alluvial  districts  of  tho  same  in  flake«  and  grains. 
In  the  Cordillora  Onontal,  in  tho  district  cnllnd  Monlauu,  gold  is  ueiiAlly 
found  in  quarts  veins  iigoctod  into  tulo  and  clny  slulo  by  the  upheu%iil  of 
vrystallino  rocks."  The  report  deals  in  dotuil  with  oaoh  gold-fiold  in  all 
the  Departments  of  the  country. 

Congress  of  0«niuui  Naturalists. — The  Sixty-third  Congress  or 
Qermau  Naturalists  and  Doctors  will  assomble  at  Bremen  from  the  16th 
to  tho  SOth  of  Septum  1>er  next.  The  arrangements  fur  tho  inoctings  of 
the  (ioogrttphicnl  section  are  in  the  hnnds  of  Urs.  W.  Wolkeuhituer  anil 
O.  Meyer,  and  it  is  anticipated  that,  as  the  German  "  GoogrHi>hentag  " 
or  Congress  of  (.leogmphers,  will  nut  tiiko  place  this  year,  the  pruoeediugs 
of  this  seotioQ  will  he  of  special  interest 


Hr.  Frank  Llnsly  Jatnei.* — 'I'ho  la'e  Mr.  Frank  Linsly  .Tames,  known  In  llio 
Society  for  bin  inii>ofUtnl  jmirney  into  the  Interior  of  SouiBli-land,  in  IHtl-l.t  wm  killed 
by  a  wunuditl  elepliiLut  oe  the  2Istuf  April  biit,  during  a  cruise  alon;-  the  WtvtCoaat 
of  Africa  inhin  yuoht  thu  Laiio'iiliire  iriVc/i.  Tlie  aeoi'Ieut  lLB[.'peiied  st  Uvui to,  about 
lOOmllealKCth  of  the  Gaboon  river,  ami  witliin  n  Trey  Hhnrt  (tinUncaortha  ihora. 

Ourdccessed  colleARun  wna  bam  at  LiviTixxit  nn  Ibu  Slut  of  April,  1861,  and«dii> 
CBted  at  private  scUouls  and  Csuibridga  Uuiversily,  where  he  look  the  dogrM  of  M. A, 

Ills  tMlo  for  travel  vrna  fcxtercd  by  the  ill-health  uf  liiByuungwbrutfat'rWtlliaEn, 
which  nKCBBllated  wintori eg  in  warm  climalcs,flnd  tho  elder  bnither  became  the 
constant  companion  of  tho  younger  iu  these  trip*  for  health.  After  sj*Ddliig  llireo 
wiiilem  ou  [he  Nile,  they  detrrinincd  (o  make  a  more  oxtciidoil  lour  the  following 
wintei,  and  go  into  the  Soudan.    This  they  did  iu  tho  winter  of  1877-78,  going  by 


•  Bj  J.  A.  Jumps  ftml  W.  P.  Joioes. 
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the  Nile  bbA  Kormko  desert  to  Berber,  and  thnnce  op  the  Atbua  river  to  the  Settite 
tiyer  and  borders  of  Abyssiaia,  rclumiDg  by  Kaesala  to  Berber  ogaia,  across  the 
desert  to  DoDgola,  and  bo  down  tbe  Kile  to  Cairo.  The  folloning  winter  they 
Tiailed  India,  and  were  fortunate  eoough,  at  the  invitatiOQ  of  Sir  Samuel  Bioivne,  to 
be  able  to  join  the  troops  under  his  command  and  march  up  the  Khjber  Vaet  to 
Jeilalabad,  Hia  neit  journey  into  Africa,  undertaken  in  the  winter  of  1880-81, 
-was  a  very  short  one,  starting  from  Maesowah  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  going  into  Keren 
and  on  to  the  Khor  Baraka,  on  the  border  of  the  Bas^  country,  the  objiict  of  the 
expedititm  being  to  obtain  information  as  to  tlie  feasibility  and  best  way  of  entering 
that  country.  During  thia  journey  ho  and  those  with  him  made  the  only  ascent 
ever  made  by  Kuropeana  of  Tchad-Ainba,  a  high  and  precipitous  mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  an  Abyssinian  monastery.  The  guide  was  a  renegade  monk  who 
had  lived  a  long  time  at  the  monastery,  and  the  monks  when  they  perceired  the 
party  approaching,  attempted  to  prevent  them  by  rolling  huge  locbs  down  the 
mountain,  and  for  some  time  the  travellers  were  in  great  jeopardy  j  however, 
through  the  cxplanationa  given  hy  an  Abyssinian  servant,  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed,  aod  giined  the  summit  in  safety.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  a 
snccessful  exploration  of  the  Baej  country  in  the  ensuing  winter — 1881-82 — iho 
country  being  enteied  by  way  of  Suakim,  Kassala,  and  Uaikota,  an  account  of 
which  he  gave  in  his  6rat  book  of  travels,  '  The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan.' 
This  was  a  diBlinct  gain  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  that  previously  litlie- 
knovm  portion  of  Africa,  Messrs.  Aylmer  and  William  James— the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  trained  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society — making  a  careful  map  of  all 
the  conntry  passed  through. 

-In  the  winter  of  1882-83,  he,  nith  his  brother  William  and  three  other  friends, 
paid  a  visit  to  Mexico,  crossing  to  the  Pacific,  and  seeing  as  much  of  the  country  as 
possible  in  the  time  at  his  command.  The  winter  of  1883-84  was  passed  at  Aden, 
miking  a  short  trip  into  Southern  Arabia,  and  cruising  along  the  Somali  coatt  in  an 
Arab  dhow,  making  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  and  best  way  of  arranging  an 
expedition  into  the  unknown  Somali  country.  The  advantage  of  these  inquiries  was 
proved  the  following  winter,  1884-85,  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  expedition 
into  that  country,  a  graphic  account  of  which  be  gave  in  his  second  book  of  travel, 
*  The  Unknown  Horn  of  Africa.'  ITie  great  feature  of  the  journey,  beyond  the  fact 
of  80  much  new  ground  beiog  explored  and  mapped,  was  the  feat  of  tahing  a  caravan 
of  100  people  and  over  100  camels  across  a  waterless  waste,  the  camels  travelling 
thirteen  days  without  water  ;  and  only  once,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  day,  was  a  little 
dirty  fluid  of  almost  the  consistency  of  liquid  mud  found  to  replenish  their  almost 
exbanated  supply  of  drinking  water.  Lord  Aberdare,  in  hia  Annual  Address  in 
1885,  on  the  Progress  of  Gec^raphy,  termed  this  expedition  "  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  difficult  feats  of  all  recent  African  travel.' 

The  following  year,  1886,  he  took  to  yachting,  and  became  devoted  tuit.  During 
the  last  four  years  of  bis  life  most  of  his  time  was  spent  on  tbe  Laneaihire  Wilch, 
lt.Y.S.,  and  probably  in  many  ways  they  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  twice 
visited  the  Hediterrancan,  spent  one  winter  in  the  Persian  Quif  and  India,  visiting 
Baghdad  and  Shiraz,  another  in  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  Korth  America.  In  the 
tummer  of  1686  he  went  to  Spitzbergen,  reaching  tbe  North  Cape  of  North  East 
Land,  in  latitude  80°  40*  N,  and  then  visited  Kovaya  Zemlya,  and  traversed  the 
Yngorski  and  Uatoschin  Shar  Straits  to  the  Kant  Sea. 

His  capabilities  as  an  explorer  and  traveller  were  remarkable;  an  admirable 
organiser,  patient,  but  firm,  with  natives,  whom  he  managed  with  extraordinary  tact, 
he  never  would  give  In  to  difficulties  that  to  many  would  seem  insurmountable;  full 
ofresource,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  fear.     That  hs  was  a  man  of  lingukrly  cuUi> 
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WM  Ustfl  U  sboTD  both  by  the  librarj  nli'ch  te  bimself  Tormed  at  Great  Stuihope 
Street,  cODluniDg  many  rare  uui  beautiful  editions  of  weU-koovn  ^rorks,  Eugliah 
sod  foreigD,  and  aiso  by  a  collection,  probably  one  ot  the  hist  in  London,  of  proof 
CDgnTiDgs,  which  he  had  collected  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  of  ■  most 
unael&ih,  lovable  dispaaitioD,  and  l«arei  a  tvide  circle  of  devoted  frienda  to  monra 
(he  Jobs,  in  the  prime  of  life,  health,  and  strength,  of  one  of  the  most  generous 
of  men. 

Sir  W.  Waringtos  Smyth,  F.S.S.— Our  Society  bas  lost  one  of  its  m«ct 
respected  membere  by  thedealli  of  the  eminent  mining  en^eer  and  gcolpgist,  Sir  W. 
Warington  Smyth,  which  event  occaired  at  his  rendence  in  London  on  the  14th  of 
last  month  (June).  He  was  tfaa  son  of  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  who,  in  the  \-cars 
1849-51,  at  a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Society,  by  his  cnthoElism  for 
geography  and  the  vigour  of  his  a^miniat ration,  restoTcd  its  fortnnca  and  contributed 
to  place  it  in  tliat  high  position  in  public  esteem  which  it  has  since  maintained. 
Sir  Warington  was  born  at  Naples  on  Augnst  2Sth,  1817,  at  tlic  time  when  his 
bither  was  in  command  of  11.M.S.  Aiipenturr,  en^ged  in  that  I  ng  ser:es  of  anrreys 
of  the  Uedilerrancsn  which  gave  him  the  high  reputation  he  s^Uieqnently  enjoyed. 
Bis  Diother  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  WaringtoD,  British  Consul  at 
Kaplea.  He  was  edacated  at  n'cBtminster  and  Bedford  Schools  and  matricolated  at 
Cambridge,  taking  hii  B.A.  degree  at  Triuity  College.  Whilst  at  Camkidge  he 
diEtingnished  himwlf  as  an  oarsman,  and  was  one  of  the  winning  University  crew  on 
the  Thames  in  ISSif.  Retiring  in  that  year  with  a  traveliing  Bachelorahip,  he  com- 
menced a  journey  through  the  mining  connlries  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  which 
continued  upwards  of  four  years,  and  during  which  he  made  that  thorough  study  of 
mineral  products  and  mining  indostriea  which  in  after  years  made  him  one 
of  the  greatest  practicsl  anthorities  on  the  subject  in  our  country.  Betomtng 
10  England  iu  IBH  he  was  appdnted  to  a  post  on  the  Geological  Survey,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  duties  during  the  five  succeeding  veara,  visited  and  studied  the 
mines  of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  IrelatMl,  publiihing  the  results  in  the 
Hemmrs  of  tlie  Survey.  In  1801,  on  the  formation  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
•lermyn  Street,  he  became  lecturer  on  mineralogy  and  mining;  about  the  aame 
lime  be  was  appointed  chief  inspector  of  the  mines  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  minenl 
property  of  the  Duchy  of  ComwalL  He  filled  the  post  of  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Geological  Suciclj  in  the  yeara  from  ISoO  to  1866,  and  was  President  in  186&-67, 
and  Foreign  Secretary  from  I8T4  to  his  death.  The  scientific  and  technical  reporta 
which  emai^atedfrom  his  pen  were  numerous,and  he  was  also  ibeanthorof  avoloma 
of  travel  enlilUd  '  A  Year  w  ith  the  Turks,  or  Sketthcs  of  TmvcI  in  the  European 
and  A^lic  Dominions  of  the  Sultan,'  which  was  publisbtd  in  1854.  He  became  a 
Fellow  of  ocr  Sccitty  in  1869,  and  served  on  the  Council  iu  the  years  from  1871  to 
18T4,  He  was  married  iu  1864  U  Anionia,  daughter  of  A.  M.  Story-Maskelyne, 
Esq^of  Basset  Down,  \Yil(a.  His  title  was  conferred  on  him  in  1887  in  recogiutioa 
of  his  abilities  and  his  long  career  of  honourable  service  to  E«:ii'iice. 
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Geog^phical  Society  of  Paris. — ^April  11th,  1890 ;  Comte  da  Bizkmoxt 
in  the  Ctiair. — The  programme  of  the  subjecta  to  be  discussed  at  the  NatioDal  CongreaS' 
of  French  Geographical  Societies,  which  was  to  beheld  in  May  1890,  at  Montpellier, 
was  laid  before  the  Society.— An  citraot  was  read  from  a  letter  of  M.  F.  Fooreaii, 
dated  211h  March,  1890,  from  Tugart,  respectbg  hia  joumej  in  the  Sahara.  He 
reports  his  route  np  to  a  point  about  60  miles  from  Insalah,  and  also  that  be  had 
taken  man;  observations  for  altitude,  and  £s«d  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  thirty- 
five  places.  In  the  south  of  Tademayt  there  are  summits  rising  lOOO  feet  above  the 
Ued  HasuD,  which  itself,  at  this  point,  is  at  least  1250  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  r^on  of  Western  Erg  is  not  a  compact  mass  of  mountains,  but  is  intersected 
bjr  "gasna"  and  "  feidj,"  which  are  only  continuations  of  the"iiedB"of  Mlder. 
The  traveller  found  gum  trees  from  45  to  50  feet  high.— The  Minister  of  Public 
Inatruction  communicated  a  letter  from  U.  H.  Coudceau,  travelling  in  Guiana.  The 
letter  was  dated  15th  January,  from  the  Upper  Inipi,  where  he  had  arrived  aTler  a. 
wet  and  arduous  journey  from  the  I>ower  Ogapoch,  The  country  traversed  is 
entirely  desert.  The  traveller  announced  his  intention  of  exploring  the  whole  region 
daring  the  winter,  as  far  as  the  Boni«,  Tayras,  and  Secuyanas. — M.  G.  Holland 
infoimed  the  Society  that  he  had  just  received  news  from  Algeria  to  the  effect  that 
the  chief  of  the  Tuaregs  Hoggar,  the  important  tribe  in  the  Sahara,  who  had  hitherto- 
shown  themselves  so  hoatile  to  the  French,  bad  sent  his  brother  and  four  membera 
of  hia  fitmily  to  £1  Ued  (Province  of  Conatantiae)  with  instructions  to  request  tha 
French  Government  to  enter  into  friendly  rotations  with  him.  The  envoys  anived 
on  the  20th  March,  and  were  to  wail  one  month  for  a  reply.  They  were  the  bearers, 
of  a  letter  to  General  Rogue,  who  had  for  some  time  been  seeking  a  "  rapproche- 
ment''with  the  Hoggar  tribe.  M.  Holland  stated  that  no  one  who  comprehended 
the  Bftaation  would  overlook  the  importance  of  this  mission. — The  project  of  a  Trans- 
Sahaian  rulway,  and  the  beat  route  to  be  taken,  waa  then  discussed  by  H.  Rollandr 
who  replied  to  M.  Blanc's  observations  made  at  a  previous  meeting.  M.  Blanc  sub- 
seqnently  olTered  some  remarks  upon  M.  Holland's  paper. — In  conclusion,  M.  J. 
Lecocq  read  a  report  upon  his  visit  to  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

0«ograpbioal  Sooiety  of  Berlin.— June  7th,  1890:  Baron  Yoit  Richtbotsk 
In  the  Chair. 

Amebic  AIT  Fobests. 

Herr  Eeealer,  high  forester,  gave  a  description,  based  upon  his  own  personal 
obferretiona,  of  the  forests  and  of  disofforeetation,  on  the  western  continent.  I'he 
foreet,  he  sud,  exists  only  that  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  man  in  the  eoonomy  of 
natnre,  and  Its  deetrucUon  is  therefore  only  to  be  deplored  when,  instead  of  being 
the  consequence  of  the  necessary  struggle  for  existence  caused  by  the  oxponNon  of 
the  hnman  species,  it  is  due  to  a  blind  and  purposeless  war  of  extenninstion  bmng 
waged  agunst  the  forest,  which  threatens  to  ruin  both  country  and  people.  With 
regard  to  the  forest  forms  and  the  most  important  forest  r^ons  of  America,  we 
have  fiist  of  all  in  the  extreme  south  the  denw  evergreen  foliage  woods  of  Patagonia 
and  Chili,  with  a  few  jdne  forests  here  and  there.  The  most  important  kinds  of 
trees  in  these  foreata  are  beechea,  alerce  (Fiitrm/a  patagonica),  and  lingue  (Pertea 
lingue).  In  Bolivia,  Pern,  and  Ecuador  extensive  primeval  forests  ara  only  to  he 
now  fonnd  on  the  remote  eastern  flanks  of  the  Andes,  and  their  impenetrability  and 
the  want  of  popnlation  render  Iheee  forests  secure  for  a  long  time  from  the  inroads  of 
man.  Argentina  and  Uruguay  have  for  the  most  part  the  character  of  woodless 
■teppe  lands;  whUe  Pangnaj,  rich  in  vahiable  timber,  tbrma  the  tnndtitat  to  tha 
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gmt  roraat  n^oo  of  Bnail,  wh«ro  ttie  Hjlnn  of  tiie  Amuoiu,  mMiuriug  otsr 
HOD  milM  from  ta»t  to  west,  *ni3  750  mites  from  ncrlh  to  ronth,  will  furuwh  for 
ouuT  jMn  to  ccone  &  ptffect  mine  of  th«  fiuest  kq^  mmt  ralnabk  woodn.    Poc 
here,  MluGobun,  equallj  rich  in  ntlunble  limber,  tml  in  theTallvy  of  tlie  OriuocOi 
■MSai[«,  ni(i«)iiitai,  and  nulnrin  protect  the  forut  far  more  c&rclivclj  than  lft<r* 
■nd  KgalaUoHi  Vftttntdi,  wilb  irs  ii(rpp«(i  aud  muuiiUius,  may  be  »aid  to  be  fnitj 
w<U  dertitolA  of  foroiUL    Colonibift  alto  contain*  oa\j  in  it«  taanlxy  laoda  and  in 
ibo  knrar  iDonDiRin  r^ioa*,  fxt«Di>ive  fortsls,  rumishing  dye-wMdi,  CMMtchonc, 
dBC)iO(M|  tta.     With  tvsarvl  to  the  four  Itepitblica  of  LV-uintl  Ameriot  Iwrileriug  on 
tha  Ckiilibean  km,  it  i*  only  on  lbcir,tint  manhj  ranlr'ni  coasu  Ihot  princTal  fomU 
of  any  ment  ftre  fcrand;  tha  w«sl«m  couls  iin<l  tbe  tnountus  nngta  fcain^  but 
apustlr  wooded,  ftnd  do  locgo'  containing  aoj  Tirgin  forcsla.    Tbc  nut  ooMrt,  u  fu 
u  HuMOk  1^  Mk  th«  olber  hu)<),  still  in-day  iho  bomo  of  tho  Rio»t  pristd  vuitlka 
of  (Imher.  wch  u  maboguiy.    But  Uexioo  itsi^lf  i»,  unroTtuD-itoly.  so  f&r  u  thoM 
diMriets  Icnown  KK  the  ""nfrmtcmiilidn"  and  the  "Tic-rm  frin  "  Rrc  conocrard, »  wry 
•eantily  vooded  001111117,  and  eveu  the  td&thIj  j  for^sig  of  Die  "  Tiem  cAlienle  "  w« 
■Inadj,  wbenmr  poaaible,  very  much  thinnnl.    In  the  "Ticrrv  cnlicnte"  t^ers  are 
•  ^TMt  attmbrr  of  ecooomic  and  dye-noods,  which  are  a1*o  comnion  to  Soatfa 
AaM(ic*,>ach  an  Brazil  >ood,  Pernambuco  wood.  rcd-woDd.  ; d low* wood,  jacanuxl*. 
See. ;  in  th«  "  Tierra  t«mplftd4,*  bwidra  the  evergreen  oaks  and  Rm,  there  ai»  orchid*, 
ctimbiog  pUiits,  and  abrabs  of  vatigated  hlooius,  amoog  vtbioh  may  1m  apecially 
nenticaed  tiie  "aibol  de  ta  nochc  bucna  "  (tho  Euphorbia  pultharima).  the  blood- 
nd  MiMaiiiiii  of  which  ^va  the  fonul  tbe  mmt  beautidil  ajipeariLncp,  alihough  tbn 
iMkof  th«  higher  anhnab  renders  ibcm  dull  and  lifelcs*.     In  Ibc  "Tierra  Mm" 
Ipiail  of  Bn  with  three  or  See  noedle»  .tre  met  with  In  the  highest  forest  rt^ona, 
*.pOta  AhinTrligiom,ioaai  aa  llie  Oriuba  Punk.     The  forest  Hum  of  tbe  Soulhcm 
BiBtea  of  iho  Union,   from  South  Carolina  to  Texas,  rcMmblex  that  of  Xorthem 
Hodeo  with  ila  endleas  taclus  tlepiws,   where  the  "meaiulle''  is  tbe  urAe  repr- 
acnlalife  of  Uia   trc«  world,  and  irheco  oaly  in  aoote  ■heliennl  hollow   fo  ilie 
ntoaitaiiH  tlM  moairit  of  an  onk  forest  Mill  Uogtr.    Id  North  America  tbe  moat 
Mathen  port  (Floriila}  of  the  (on»l  re^n  of  the  Atlaottc  aide  belongs  lo  the  forest 
Son  of  the  Wcat  lodiea,  of  which  only  aboat  70  apeciea  d  trees  are  foDod  Will 
farther  north.    Flcniik,  with  the  two  species  of  "  Mbal,"  forma  the  tiandtkm  to  tbe 
gn*t  aonthera  fir  territory,  of  which  the  lirst  and  moat  iiii[«rt«at  ipaciea  of  tree  ia 
k[>OWTi  in  Ecrope  nndee  ibenanieof  jnlch  piDe(/'lr<aauiMi'Morpp/tu(ru),wbiehii, 
strictly  apesJusg,  ao  incomct  dmgnatiaii.     This  teflon   is  also  lh«  honte  cJ  fino 
exoguuMia  trees,  soch  M  ttis  erergreen  oak,  ibe  Qitcrau  nVena,  and  the  magiiotin, 
wkkk  hfte  tona  woodsy  nptcially  in  Alah*na.    Adjtdi^ag  thk  regiixi  of  iho  toog- 
peinled  fin  on  tbe  north  ia  that  of  die  deeidooaa  inca^  ham  in  winter,  of  ibe 
iBoditraidy  warm  regieii,  tb«  bo«a«f  Hm  mmHnNM  AaitfWn  oalu,  and  apeciea  of 
faidmr  «ad  bomboim;  in  Uie  nonlMra  portion  tbe  hotM  of  tbe  mapla  alio,  iho 
variepled  Ibliaga  of  vhidi  in  tba  antmnn  fignrcs  onDsjaeannsIy  in  tha  sortM*)" 
ataaoi  called  the  "Indian   eaaioa."    Firs  also  ap|>ear  io  Ihia  territory,  which 
cwpriaaa  tbe  niddLa  jnttion*  of  tbe  United  States,  eaptcially  tbe  Picta  rigUa, 
•ahiih  Dm  AnaricaBa  call  "ritch  ptoc,"  thua  ^ing  ttaa  to  perpatna]  eonfbnooa 
with  tbe  Pioea  MMfraTu.    Further  to  tlie  north  fbllowa  tba  nortbatn  belt  of  &s, 
the  bomaof  tiia  "WayHwnb  fir,"  tbe  *'  white  rina,"  which  in  tba  iMt  Iweniy 
jaara  hM  Amwlicd  mora  timber  for  tbe  raarketa  of  the  world  than  all  other  kluiti  i/f 
wood  on  Ibe  fiue  of  tbe  earth  put  together.    The  moat  nonbcriy  forest  Ibnnatioa 
tt  Iba  caatera  half  ti  North  Amerka  i*  tbe  pine  foreat  of  tha  modarately  cold 
regioH^  chwadoiaed  by  such  nrietirs  of  yiars  aod  firs  aa  tha  Pmbs  ot&a  and  Pitra 
wfpn,  the  ^tea  MnatKi  and  Jbua  JTrairri.  West  of  ibeaegreai  woodlands  follow* 
the  rast  pnirie  region,  wbich  only  along  (lie  rirer^otirse*  prcaenla  narrow  atiipa  of 
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forsBt,  conwKting  of  tender  Icnf-woodH.  Tlieo  comes  the  grent  {ksert  region  up  to 
tbo  llocky  MuuataioB,  which  form  the  bouDdwy  line  between  tAo  important  floru, 
and  mark  the  commeoccmont  of  Ihe  I'acilic  forest  region.  TheltitcrisdisiinguiBhed 
by  a  great  wealtli  of  pine  vooda  (ulxtiit  GO  HiKCicp),  and  hy  the  !;iganlic  dimcnsiong 
to  which  individual  trees  attain,  at  luist  in  the  heart  of  tliegc  jiino  woods.  In  the 
llocky  Moaalains  the  "  EngelmaDii "  nnd  "  Douglas  "  Grs,  be^utull  four  other  specie  s 
of  fini,  are  the  most  important  (rets  of  the  forest,  and  at  oue  time  formed  the  beauty 
of  Ihe  mouDtntns,  while  to-day  there  sre  only  scanty  remains,  giving  evidence  of  the 
former  forest  wealth.  The  oprcica  of  the  llocky  Mountains  are  characterised  by  great 
-climntic  hardiDcas,  and  gcoerally  by  the  peculiar  blue-white  (glaucous)  colour  of 
their  needles,  which  U  proiluccit  by  a  resinuuB  coaticig  which  diminishes  the 
evaporation.  The  stci^jio-like  lahle-lands  lying  between  tlia  Dockj  Moiintnios 
and  the  Sierra  Nevni'a  are  scniiiily  Avoodrd,  and  closely  resemble  the  Itocky 
Mountflios  in  thiir  flora.  With  the  Sierra  Nevada  be'^ius  the  i.arrow  forest  region 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  one  of  the  nioaC  iiingiiiGcent  of  the  globe.  Here  is  (he 
homo  of  Ihe  mammoth  tree  (fiequoi't  giijuntai)  and  meiiiberB  of  the  same  family, 
the  red-wocxl  (S.  irmptrviVei/i),  and  n^aiu  llint  llncst  of  nil  sjiecies  of  firs,  the 
sugar-fir  (/'icea  LambcriiuiuC),  and  laBlly,  the  Douglas  fir.  The  flat  juirts  of  8oQth 
California  heloii;;  to  the  sub'tropics,  atjd  are  characterised  by  evorgrecu  oaks  and 
-certain  species  of  fira  limited  to  aniall  tei'ritories;  further  nortli  fullow  eitenaive 
forests  of  red-wood,  then  in  the  moderately  warm  zone  the  deciduous  lenf-woods, 
Ttbe  Douglas  firs,  the  valuable  sugar  and  yellow  firs.  Fuiilier  north  and  higher 
up  in  Ihe  mouniains,  pines,  firs,  and  larches  are  met  with,  the  tatter  of  nhicli,  in 
J^lssks,  fumi  dense  woods.  Washington  Territory  forma  the  culmination  of  tho 
forest  wealth  ;  hero  Puget  Sound,  with  lis  many  indentations,  presents  an  abundanco 
of  timber  which  cannot  he  equalled  or  sui-passod  in  the  world.  The  Pacific  forest 
region  furnishes  tho  greatest  mass  of  wood  in  the  single  trunk  and  in  tho  total 
number  of  trees  which  has  ever  been  known.  A  medium-sized  trunk  of  tho 
Btqwria  giganttii,  of  33C  feet  in  hi'i;{ht,  nnd  a  branchless  stem  of  2C0  feet,  which 
nt  112  feel  from  the  ground  had  a  dininolcr  of  12"  14  feet,  yielded  28,7T0  cubic  feet 
of  wood,  nn  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  prodnce  of  an  area  of  nearly  five  acres  of 
ft  Qermau  lir-wood  :  two  acres  aijd  a-hulf  of  such  trees  jkid  over  210,000  cubic 
feet.  A  red-wood  trunk,  100  years  olil,  prodnoes  about  G300  cubic  feet;  one  of 
■21.'i  years,  14,700  cubic  feet,  or  400,000  cubic  feet  i>or  two  acres  and  a-halt  A 
yellow  pine  of  330  feet  in  height,  which  at  nn  altitude  of  aeren  feat  from  the  gronnd 
has  a  diameter  of  14*7  feet,  yielded  4iJT5  cubic  feet  of  timber  for  sawing,  and  a 
sugar-pine  of  the  same  height  gave  7700  cubic  feet.  The  Doughu  fir  yields  from 
*262,6O0  to  700,000  cubic  feet  per  two  acres  and  o-halC  The  condition  and  managi- 
mcnt  of  the  forests  is  the  worst  conceivable;  hitlierto  it  has  been  only  mismanage- 
ment and  destruction.  It  is  evident  that  in  countries  ricli  in  forests,  with  a  growing 
population  and  advancing  civilisaliiin,  the  forest  must  gradually  surrender  all  tl.o 
more  fsroorablo  places  which  are  well  adapted  for  jiemwuenf  agricultural  purposes; 
but  there  are  numerous  localities  iu  Ihe  mountains  as  veil  as  in  the  ptaina,  where 
the  forest  must  bo  kept  in  a  state  of  preservstion  na  a  nct'essary  covering  fur  vegeto- 
tion,  whether  it  be  to  protect  tho  steep  slopes  of  Ihe  mountains  or  to  shield  the  head- 
Katers  of  brooks  and  rivers  from  the  sun  and  winds,  or  iu  tho  pliiins  to  serve  as  a 
.shelter  against  the  cold,  dry  winds.  It  is  the  boundeu  duty  of  tho  Government  of 
ft  settled  country  to  endeavour  to  regulate  the  coloDisatlcai  of  the  country  which 
takes  place  at  the  cost  of  Ihe  fortsts,  and  direct  it  into  certain  defined  channels. 
This  was  the  case  in  America  everywhere  as  long  as  tho  government  was  lithcr 
central  or  in  tho  bands  of  ludiviilual  persons  of  iutclligeDM.  In  Spanish  America 
ihe  reckless  destrucliun  of  the  fontti  first  be^aa  after  the  itapeotive  States,  bad 
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iioqtiirad  thek  mdepaxitace,  and  indtvidiul  or  jnrl.v  ijitiicit  hnl  btcbiue  the  only 
remftlniDS  inicroiit  wlica  all  nlcvaWtl  idc.i*  bA<l  vanixbci).  Already  Cliili,  vhidi 
poMMiKt  tbe  most  vluliiy  of  nil  tlio  8uutli  Ameiicaii  Republics,  now  couUlos  ouly 
in  tli«  mo«t  Muullicni  i«rla  uf  thv  cuuuliyAiij'  (uniiiii  uxxtby  of  meniion.  In  Ccnml 
Amrilca  and  in  Ltnixil  gmtt  iitr«ich<:«  ot  Soit4i  havo  bevn  obllgnl  to  give  plsc«  to 
«a1T<M  culiiraliou,  u^venbulcts  tbe  avil  is  talenbly  cw-erad  and  k«pt  togvlli«r  by  ibia 
coffifi  pinnt.  Tbe  b\c  nlone  U  not  gmernlly  enjiablf  of  dilloilxin;  the  (nivtt  Crova  its 
fOHitiuu  if  uuftidcd  Viy  lire,  uhich  is  by  r»r  tl>c  mnre  Jreadrd  wwiioq  of  dustnicltou ; 
tuit  lire  rciimiiis  puwerleHi  in  ilie  evcr^tMm  k-if-ivwhU  of  tlic  ivopics,  as  in  ihi>  Hylnra 
And  on  tbo  lutcrn  cout>  of  Ccatral  Anicricn.  It  i«  tiue  tbat  Hi*  chdiiuI.  wdl  bs 
dispensed  witb  staiDmnsfirrvlMringtbe  virgin  cuiiulry,bul  the  da ugcr  of  employ iug 
It  lie*  in  tho  fn-t  tbat  it  cnn  xcld-im  be  confined  within  tbe  pnicribctl  sfmce  tmd 
linilU.  Kowliuro  is  ilic  ciirM  c-f  simlem,  Insnue  di'Slriiciion  of  forrats  more  evidvnt  la 
ita  fatal  ciinii«iuciic['s  to-dAy  tbnii  in  Mciiro,  wht:rp,  even  in  the  uiool  remote  pirta 
of  the  SiiTrn,  it  in  n  rare  ihlng  to  Anil  n  [>ircn  of  fnrett  left  ontOLicbixl.  Scarcely  a 
■ingle  Toioe,  huwover.  In  tlii*  uitfurIii[ia[o  cuiinlTy  Las  bwo  rsisei  in  Ikvuur  uf  tlio 
lirowTntiQii  of  the  forcit*.  Aliiiuiigh  in  KUxico  it  in  more  puticuUrly  tbe  Indiima 
who,  buidlug  tbe  suitT^tiiion  tbal  ni"!c«  only  ilL'ni'itlies  in  virgin  anil,  lay  out  their 
Acldx  every  year  iu  gromid  fiuin  ivhidi  tbe  iTimcTal  forest  b«*  been  freaiily  burnt 
nvrif,  all  tbis  is  mere  cliiM'n  piny  in  Gom[nt-iM>n  iviili  tbe  inily  gl-ADtic  extuul  to 
n'bicb,  in  the  Uniied  Stales,  lb«  raunted  cuuiiLiy  of  prugreu,  itie  war  uf  extenuina- 
liOD  has  bc«n  wnjtnd  ngninct  the  forott.  I'bo  Rrebrmid  cirilisaiion  common  in  North 
America  has  Induced  Inogrent  evils,  whioli  bavolsjd  waste  ilioiisands  of  *i;iinre  miles 
<if  connlry  nnd  destroyed  pro]K'rty  worth  niillii.'ns itcrliBS,  vix.  tbe  cnn^lcM  ciilli^'fttiou 
of  aoil  iiol  adaptei]  for  ji^rmanrvt  figricuUuinl  pur|ioses,  and  llie  fired  (urvils.  A 
Twy  large  fart  of  that  which  in  tbo  llnstcrn  Statoi  lo-Aiy  i«  tlill  disignntod  with 
tbe  proud  name  of  "forcsl"  is  iioiMiig  bul  vulueleiu  busb,  wbioU  baa  »|)riiQg  up 
Kgn^in  ax  a  «ucond  growth  on  tbe  (icldi  once  clcurcd  for  cultirnlidn  and  liuce  slian- 
doncd.  In  the  year  1871  iiii:>re  tlian  10  years'  supply  of  wood  for  the  whole  country, 
amounling  in  value  to  44,000,tO0;,  eierling,  w«»  d«troycd  by  fired  forests.  Of  tlio 
3000  lirwi  fomts  ncordnd  in  the  ocnuus  year  (1879-80),  13^0  bail  theirorijiin  iu  tbu 
clearing  ol  forerts  by  fi™,  500  ibrougli  sparks  from  locomotlveo,  TOO  through  sporUiueu 
and  camp  fires,  2(10  ibrou^h  mnlicions  pcrMn»,  Sis.  In  the  tamo  year  about  10,000,000 
«Ct«e,  worth  about  r>,(XW.OO0(.,  were  counuined  by  liie.  The  census  of  1861  gives  tlio 
annual  yii^ld  of  tbe  forotta  at  81,2w,00i.V.,  iliac  of  1870  at  ITC.COO.OOO^  11ic 
rsliabW  ceostis  of  tS^O  iclurns  25,70ti  BBw-milis,  which  convert  raw  maUTiul  of  ibo 
T»lu6  of  :iS,000,OCO/.  into  preparnl  timber  of  tho  value  of  3ll,-100,'X)W.  Tbe  quantity 
«f  wood  nianutaclurcd  nnionntcd  to  I,^70.iM)0,(">Ocubic  feot.  Altugotber  for  rail- 
ways, feuc<'«,  aud  iuel,  about  ill.OOO.OOU.OOO  cubic  fi^et  were  used  ;  tbe  toln!  vulue  of 
(he  yield  of  the  (oruits  and  of  Ibc  focekls  doslmyrd  nmoiinlai  to  147,OUO,OOU.  Tho 
total  art*  of  forest  was,  at  that  time,  abuUt  l'.>0,COO,i.>0O  aoree,  while  Germany,  for 
example,  fOHesaes  about  35,000,000  acren  of  woultaud.  Tbe  way  iu  which  wood  I* 
M|uanderod  is  illmiratcd  by  tbn  fact  that  in  C:ntir»min,  for  the  realcmtion  of  n 
railway  sleepot  uorth  Tl</.,  woLid  of  iLe  value  of  Ta.  Md.,  or  from  I'J  Iu  13  times  aa 
much,  in  destroyed.  Compared  with  the  fearful  nnd  •;i(^antio  deatructioa  of  forest  by 
fire,  tbe  amount  of  forest  drstroynl  for  tbe  legitimate  purjioscs  of  tbo  community, 
although  this  in  stiil  done  in  such  a  crude  faHhiun,  is  insigntftciuit ;  the  Utter, 
however,  takis  pUcc  U|iou  a  scab:  scarcely  oumprelieusiblc  in  Kiiro)>e.  Notivilb- 
standiiig  the  fact  that  the  gnMMt  part  of  tlji8  Irea^iire  has  been  ei]uaudered  away, 
the  trade  In  wood  and  wood-producls  forms,  even  to.dny,  tho  jinncipnl  lino  of 
buaioCM  of  the  Unitinl  State),  in  caniparison  wiili  which  even  the  pru<lucts  of 
Agriculture,  niaixe,  and  wheat  take  a  Kcuud  place.    Tbe  diMflbrestatiuu  of  tbo 
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cooDtry  htin,  i]^al:lDg  genentlv,  proceeded  at  roUotvs :  First  of  all  Iho  great  nortli* 
wuBl  fiiresl  region,  with  tlio  Wrymoulh  firs,  iva*  wnrkoii ;  then  tlifi  soathern  fir 
iniritory,  with  tbe  turpeiiline  Gn  as  the  luujit  valanblu  prudiict ;  tlit'ii  lUe  Califuroiaa 
coftst  reg,ion  with  ilie  rod-wood.  Now  Orogfm  «nd  WHshington,  wiili  the  Duoglas 
6r,  form  the  ceiilro  of  the  timlwr  Industry.  The  fovriiah  nccumulfition  of  large 
■tdclcs  of  wood  iDJures  iho  jiroducBrs  alau.  nad  caiiuait  an  o^-er-iitcJucliou  wliicli  forces 
(lown  pricrc  The  handing  over  of  public  Goverumeiit  loDiis  to  speculatora  at  uuder 
]iricea  i»  one  of  th?  most  vulDenble  points  of  Amerlcaa  public  life,  and  the  ivell- 
mcnat  deciei^i  and  lawn  upon  the  subject  of  tbe  foreat  are  evaded  iu  the  mo»t 
Dotorioua  niaoicr  and  ii^iod  a  large  ecal?.  In  1HB8  an  action  was  ]A'adiQg  a^ioat 
the  Sierra  Lumb«r  Comjiauy  of  California  for  400,OOW.  in  respect  of  tinilwr  felled 
but  not  paid  for.  The  consoqiiencca  of  ihe  iosaiiu  wiiste  vf  timber,  by  bicbus  of 
which  from  tea  to  twenty  time*  more  W'»d  is  destroyed  than  U  actually  hroiight  into 
use,  are  making  themselves  felt  in  all  direcliuna.  Eitengive  awanit<g  liave  taken 
the  place  of  the  white  {line,  and  sandy  wastes  that  of  the  turpentine  Sr.  Inundatioiw 
»n  on  the  increase,  llin  cultivation  of  the  {«ach  has  receded  sonihwanls  to  N«w 
Jersey  under  th«  influeccu  of  the  increasingly  harah  climate  of  Maine,  llio 
Columbia  river  la  now  frozen  over  nearly  every  year,  bo  that  navignlion  to  PortIan<l 
ts  interrupted,  an  occurrence  unheard  of  in  auilier  days.  It  is  not  that  there  has 
btcn  lacking  on  the  part  of  IsoUtvd  individuals  In  the  United  States  who  are  anxious 
for  the  inleresla  of  iheir  eonnirj-  and  nation,  an  apprccintif-n  of  the  importanoe  and 
value  of  the  fonst,  but  that  they  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  their  views.  The 
separate  Governments  and  ihc  Feileml  Government  liavc  never  troublnl  ihemaetvea 
at  all  about  the  fumt  until  quitu  recently.  Kor  the  fiiat  tlmcy  in  iHtV^,  with  ths 
formation  of  th«  .VorcBt  Sucictien  and  ihe  meeting  of  the  Buaion  Forest  Congresa,  & 
be^nniug  was  mado  towards  n  better  stale  of  ibing«,  but  the  princij«l  measDrcs 
must  jiroovt'd  fiom  lliu  Federal  Government  in  order  that  a  check  may  be  phiccd 
upon  thoM  private  individuals  whose  bnsinesa  la  conducted  on  iho  principle  of 
"aptte  uons  le  deluge," 

l.ientcnant  Kling  then  made  a  short  report  upon  his  journey  from  Salaga  by  way 
of  Najdrri,  Jerrepa,  andNiamvu  to  Bismarekhur^-,  in  the  course  of  which  he  partioii- 
tarty  alluded  lo  the  immense  wealth  of  elephanlx  iu  those  luwitly  uninhabited  regions ; 
the  elephants  rendering  the  paths  almost  impassable  during  the  rainy  aeaaou. 


NEW  GEOaBAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
(By  J.  SoOTt  EjO-tig,  Librarian  rjcia^ 
EUEtOPE. 

Cabrol,  EUe.— Voyage  en  Oricc,  1880,  Noloa  et  Impresnions.  Vingt  ot  una 
planches  en  hi^liogravnrc  ct  cinq  plans  lithographies  lir£a  hora  texle,  Paru, 
Libntirie  des  Bibliophiles,  1800 :  ita.,  p!\  156. 

Thia  work  is  mainly  archaioloKicftl,  but  it  also  gUra  by  ni««nii  of  Its 
excelb'nt  photographic  pinna  and  iliustrationa,  aa  well  as  iu  ita  letterpress,  a 
very  accurate  and  completu  idt-a  not  only  of  iho  present  *talt>  of  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  hut  also  of  tho  natural  surroundings  ancl  position  of  the  city,  and  of  th« 
landscape  of  Atiica — aa  far  aa  Oreek  landscajie  cna  be  represented  without  the 
colour  and  atmosphere  which  dislingvtish  it.  Considerable  changes  hare  been 
inade  of  late  years  in  tho  Acropolln,  in  the  direction  of  restoring  Itii  ]irimiiive 
outline  and  surface,  and  Ihcso  are  to  a  great  extent  ahoivn  in  tho  illuBtntiuua 
to  M.  Cabrot'a  handsome  volunn-. 
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rriederichsen.  L.~Ul<i  DoulwiheD  Seehjlfcn.  Kin  jiralctltclice  Baudbudi  Mr 
t"fbitT*kii|iitiIni',  Hhcii-r,  AtBokiini'icuro,  ScliiCfemaklBr,  B«h<>nl«n,  pic,  Ersicr 
Tlicil :  Uif  Uiiri'ii,  l-iJBeh-  uiid  Lniicpliiino  an  dor  dcutuchoD  OstBeekiirto. 
Hamburg,  I..  Triciiwichuju  &  Co.,  1889 :  pp.  is.  and  13n,  [ilauH. 

Sella,  Tittorio.— ^'l'l  Caucaw  Ceotrale.  NoU  dl  escuruijul  oolU  cnmare  oscun. 
ToKdo,  18!iO:  pp.  78,  panoranm,  mayt,  and  tiluBtnlioDi. 

This  moJc^jit  but  VAliinblo  jnmphlut  is  the  nocMsary  HUppktnent  to  (he 
infl(!ni£ic«nt  cullcclion  o!  pholo^ph*  pRKDlC'l  by  Sigoor  Sella  to  Iho  Society, 
From  a  g«c«niplii<:kl  point  of  vi«w  itt  most  iutccoting  Twitun  U  tbe  key  to 
the  Klbrux  Psuontii:!,  il  [uost  importanl  dueumoiil  for  the  noiDSDclatiire  of  tlio 
Cuuconus.  Tli»tv  uTt,  LU  Hii'lition,  a  nuinbvr  of  illoiilratiunii  KhoHriog  the  gxrut 
p«aka  siiil  ihii  roiiWfl  by  wliioh  thny  have  bam  ascendeJ,  Signer  StUa  aJdx  a 
very  closr  and  lively  iiarrBiisc  of  it i«  journey. 

Sitnif'r  SciU  ciilln  ntli'ciliun  to  MvemI  mntli^i  of  intcircsl  nolt-d  ia  !ii«  liigb 
ospf<lition8.  Oil  the  upi^r  Ui-xingi  (ilncier  im  found  nmucroiiii  boUiuB  uf  binl^, 
ducks,  (juaila,  aud  ibriishra.  In  St'ptcmber  hlii  brulher  foimd  Ihoso  qiuailii 
nlivc!,  but  tuo  v/vury  and  weak  lo  Ix  Me  (o  twciin  fcjiu  the  icy  faxtocum.  lie 
iiIhu  taw  a  large  fli;;hi  of  wnliir-hlrd*  crowing  llio  Krextowaja  tiuri.  It  U  clear, 
thon'fore,  that  iho  nd^^inry  bird*  do  not,  at  tome  natumusta  h«ve  iiippOBecl, 
sroid  the  CnuciiKuii  in  thutr  tiijc'it. 

A  curiotis  phenomenon  ootud  is  the  Inminoiity  of  avaUticliui,  already 
mnutrkcil  by  Sir.  Utnt.  Si;;uor  Sell*  adds  an  account  of  »oraE  curiom  cii*. 
ricncus  in  lbt<  Aljis  of  vkctncal  manirmtatioDS.  One  of  the  pJDoa  in  the  Nokni 
I'oruit  was  accutsit«ly  iiiftitsiirni,  and  f-iund  to  be  SCO  ffi'l  in  height.  The 
uarrnCivi;  cnucludia  wilii  ]>raclical  hinU,  amongut  which  may  be  noticed  n 
womlcnt  of  nn  cicsllonl  modol  of  a  light  "  portaotina,"  or  portut's  framework 
for  holding  securely  on  the  book  the  travcUor'B  luggage.  Those  who  know 
the  time  npeiil  in  luaking-up  luada  will  iipprL-ciato  liio  iinportance  of  lucb  an 
iniwwenn-at. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  valuable  additiua  to  Giucuian  literature.— fD,  W.  F.] 

Uiation  gcientiCtiuu  au  Cauauic :  Ktudm  Arub^logiquca  cC  hi*toriquee,  par  ,1.  do 
Slorgan.  Tome  premier.  Ijc*  prumlers  ugm  dun  m^taux  dni>«  I'Arni^uie  Buaae, 
pp.  231.  Tome  denxifemv.  llcehcrchc*  sur  lui  origincg  do)  [«uplc8  da  Caueuc, 
pp,  806.    Piris,  Lemux  :  maps  aud  illustratiouK,  1S86. 

The  political  relations  bntwran  France  and  ItuMia  have  of  late  yoart  led  to 
more  lliaii  one  of  the  acicntilie  mitisiom  »ciit  out  at  the  CTSt  of  ibo  French 
Gowrnment  being  dirvcleil  to  Hussisn  territory. 

Of  one  of  iheeo  miBaiuns  the  two  volumes,  of  which  tho  titles  arc  gitfea 
abwve,  are  the  fruil.  The  firot  hardly  ffiUs  within  the  sci'pe  of  tho  gwgraphi^r. 
But  in  bis  Bocund  volume  M.  do  Murgitn  di»ls  with  a  xubject,  the  dtsirl- 
bullou  of  the  races  of  the  Cftiiciaiis,  which  is  importint  alike  lo  Invvellrrn  nnd 
stndeutM.  The  author  endeavours  to  trace  from  the  earlicat  times  ihe  sppruxi- 
BUite  hwndaries  of  the  dilTi-rcut  peoples  of  ihe  Caucaaian  ixthmus  aud  the 
adjacent  couutriei.  In  his  diltienlt  ttiak  he  makes  use  of  ttie  materials  that  can 
be  pnibert'd  togvlher  Iroin  toiiiha  and  inscriplions  as  well  as  from  historiaoR, 

The  Oeorgiaii  raoo  M.  de  Morgan  considers  to  consist  of  the  Kartaiiniana, 
Guuruians,  Mingrclians,  Letghians,  Circaasiiuif,  and  Abkhasians— iu  fjct,  of  the 
inlinhitaniA  of  the  cnslem  and  wt'slern  wiugH  of  the  mountains  and  the  bssinn 
of  the  liion  and  Knr.  This  people,  the  Albanians  of  Slmbo,  whom  he  de- 
aignat*»BlliTuai«!y  Turanians  or  ■■nlloi>hjl(i,"  have  held  thdriircfent  neat  for 
hard  on  ritty  centuries,  from  the  dawn  of  human  hiHt<)ry.  Ho  admlLn,  hoivcver, 
that  Ihe  cxionrc^ion  between  the  Lctsl'ianrt  of  the  cast  and  the  CirovuiunH  and 
AbkhasianH  of  the  west  asd  the  rest  of  the  (Jeorgian  family  is  vague  and 
otMOurc.  tlere  the  iuquiiw  who  ho[>ed  that  curtain  light  might  be  tliruwu  on 
the  nflmiliia  of  the  Clrc«£sUlu,  that  the  Arabic  element  recc^isiy)  smouj 
them  by  Mr.  Gilford  Falgisve  and  othrTS  might  be  accounted  for,  will  be 
dlttppoiuled:  M,  de  Uorgaa  ailda  Dotbtng  to  our  knowledge  on  this  point 
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Tbcrc  i«  need  a(  a  tpecUl  stadf  oT  the  Uaguage  and  institatioos  of  n-hat  i«  left 
of  the«  people  before  they  are  allosether  lost  or  ooafawd  in  eiilfc  At  pivseat 
ve  in;  deptndent  mainlj  iid  KlajAvIh  and  tbe  tiro  or  three  EnglishmeD  (Bell, 
Spencer,  LriogKonh)  who  liftj  yean  ago  un  the  List  of  IndepeDdent  Circasia. 

The  fint  inraderi  of  the  Caucasian  region  (700  to  800  B.C.)  from  the  soQth 
were  the  Aryan  Ouetea,  who  lettled  aboDt  tbe  practicable  passes  ia  the  bearl 
of  the  islhmng  and  of  tbe  great  ciiatn,  tbe  Kurds,  who  occnjHed  trbat  is  now 
Annenia,  and  the  Armeni.iDS  ihemielvei.  By  these  the  uriginal  Caneaiian 
race  were  dirided,  or  mther  nHrroired  ■□  the  centre,  till  their  territory  resembled 
the  form  of  an  honr-gliss,  while  Creek  colonies  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Eulin".  The  Kurds  aru  rhrrgians  from  Asia  Minor,  the  Armenians  Iranians 
from  Persia,  'ilie  Arab  t>uwer  dominated  for  some  centariea  all  these  races 
■omh  of  tbe  Cancasas. 

llie  Karatchai  are  Turkomen  driven  into  the  mouutoins  by  the  suoces^ve 
waves  of  Turkish  and  Mongol  invasion.  Turkish  tribes  arc  found  north  of  tbe 
chain. 

Sjieaking  generally,  M.  do  Mui^n  invests  the  term  UanciiMan  race  with  & 
new  nnil  limited  signifiCHtion  as  a  branch  of  that  porrion  of  humanity  which  is 
neither  Arynn  nor  Scmilir.  He  ti^ices  the  principal  invasions  from  the  south 
of  Aryan  tribes,  while  he  k-aves  vtry  vague  llio  passage  of  the  hordes  ivho  may 
have  touched  the  Caucasus  on  the  i>orth,  and  left  aniong  other  relics  of  them- 
selves the  numerous  dolmens  of  the  Western  Caucasus.  The  ethnological  connec- 
tion between  (he  Caucasus  and  Crimea  he  does  not  touch  on.  The  more  obscure 
relation  Ix^tvrcen  tbe  nomenclature  and  antiquities  of  parts  of  Central  Tyrol  and  the 
Caucasus,  hinted  at  by  M.  Chantre,  he  leaves  to  others  to  work  out  H.  de  Uorgaa 
appears  to  be  rather  an  antiquary  and  a  scbtdar  tban  a  stndent  of  language  or  of 
institutions,  his  persoiisl  researches  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  Armenia,  and 
he  leaves  much  to  his  succcsjors.  His  work  is,  as  a  whole.clear  and  suggestive, 
and  should  stimulate  further  and  more  detailed  researches  by  travellers  who, 
like  Professor  Kovalevsky,  have  time  and  energy  to  invcstieate  the  mountain 
people,  Iheir  manners  and  di;ili-cls,  in  their  own  homes.— [D.  W,  PJ 

ASIA. 

Ajldenon,  John. — ^Tho  Selungs  of  the  Hergui  Archipelago.  With  four  plates. 
London,  Trubner  &  Co.,  1890:  8vo.,  pp.  47.    Price  2i.  6d. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  complete  account  of  all  that  is  known  of  tho 
Seluni:?,  an  interesting  race  of  people  inhabiting  the  Hergui  Archipelago.  The 
sutbur's  visit  was  made  in  18:jl  and  1882,  during  which  he  evidently  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  people,  bis  observatious  being  embodlod  in  the  present  ticntise. 
Appended  is  a  Selung  Vocabulary. 

Baillie,  Alexander  F.— Kurrachee  (Karachi)  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  With 
maps,  plans,  and  photogmphs.  Calcutta,  Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co. ;  London, 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Ca,  Limited,  1890:  super-royal  8vo., 
pp.  KX.  and  270.    Price  21*.    [Presented  by  tbe  Author.] 

The  author  of  this  handsome  publicntion,  which  he  designates  a  treatise, 
states  that  his  main  objects  in  putting  it  forward  have  been : — 

1.  To  submit  to  the  public  a  succinct  collection  of  facts  relating  to  tbe  city 
and  port  of  Kurracbee,  which  it.might  be  dilBcult,al  a  future  period,  to  retrieve 
from  the  reoorda  of  the  past )  and 

2.  To  advocate  the  consinictioa  of  a' railway  system  connecting  the  Gate  q/" 
Central  Asia  and  the  valley  of  the  lu'luB  with  the  native  capital  of  India. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these,  he  has  amplified  the  account  of  Karachi  (the 
alternative  speUing  is  prefeneil  in  accordance  with  official  custom),  to  be  found 
in  tho  Gazetteer  of  the  Province  of  Sind,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hughes  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  has  dwelt  much  on  the  past  commercial  state  of  the 
country  both  at  the  rariod  of  tho  British  conquest,  and  at  a  still  earlier  date. 
Bpecial  pains  have  oeen  also  taken  to  describe  the  more  modem  works  of 
general  utility,  notably  tho  harbour,  railway,  and  public  buildings ;  information 
u  ^ven  on  municipal  arrangements,  waterworks,  tramways,  travellers'  rest- 
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hoo««v  commonly  Milled  "dik  buni^Iijwi,"  mimtory  i(i»tilulioti«,  pftpiiUlioaj 
Mid  the  nudi-r  in  cour^yHil  be;L)iiil  the  procincu  o['  ilie  towu  iMtlf  to  thii  li'>mu 
of  tha  alli^klore  nX  Unznt  Ptr,  Thig  chnpttr  hoadvil  "  I'ubliv  inslitiitions"' 
oodUIds  |«rticiiU'8,chicl1yof  a  KtAtisttoI  nntuic,  on  tlie  local  Nhools;  butooiy 
oneHhird  of  tb  eighteen  jaf^c*  can  be  Hiid  In  bear  upon  the  hMlloj;. 

The  waand  divioioii  uf  Mr.  Buillii^'ii  iraatisc  louahu  the  mturwl  qiMattonof 
Inemuod  ntilny  eoEiiiiiuiiiciitioiia  iu  Indin  ;  and  as  tb(.<  Uae  uhich  l»  advoealci. 
pMsea  ihro<i<:b  n  cuuiilry  nol  to  well  kno<vu  i»  ate  tbe  Inotii  atirroiindlDg  It, 
nutwitliBtnuiim^  U«  mttny  and  almng' claiiiis  1>  ittl«nlio[i,  it  will  iiijt  be  ouC 
of  place  Iiore  Co  glanco  at  the  cmtciiii  of  liii  peniiliiniato  chnytvr  (liii.)r 
dsvotoil  to  t1ic  cnnsidcralion  c>f  Ilic  Dcicrt  l!n:in-ay,  ulntiglics  of  trad«,  ncid 
"postal  and  telegraphic  facilitiw," 

A  projiosnl  lo  pitice  "  Dclbi  I'!0  miles  ueanr  to  tUe  Kabonril  than  11  U  nt 
|awenc,by  m&\iis  <.>f  n  dirvcC  trunk  lin-rof  mlway  (torn  Kijtri  on  thi^  Indus  (105- 
nihs  froni  K'uritolierl.  viA  Uydfrabad,  JnrRUlm(>r«,  Bmhancur,  Uhiwani  and 
BoTitok  ...  a  .il.'.Uncc-  of  aUmt  C,20  milw,"  submitted  in  the  antamu  of  1887, 
inducp)  Ilin  fiovcrnnn'iit  of  Indici  to  depute  an  oRiwr  to  rrconnoilre  the  route 
iodicstcd,  liii  n-|>ort  vru  to  the  t^fTcct  Iliat  the  line  contemplated  n'as  practi- 
cable in  ijiitc  of  physical  difficultin,  tliat  it  wuuld  not  be  diri'cily  rvmunQiiilivi-, 
and  that  it  brld  out  adTanlagea  In  a  inltilary  [xiiDt  uf  viuw,  also  ns  a  mrans  of 
relieving  famiue  and  affordlDK  a  Kiimiilu;  to  ihn  import  of  Guropua  goods. 
Mr.  Bailtie,  rapporUd  b;  tnutivttrthT  nutboritiiTf,  combata  tli«  notion  of 
pociiuiary  liws,  and  appeals  lo  Ihu  Swrrctnry  of  Slate  for  India  lo  give  the 
n^cefisiiry  <incoiimg?mciit  and  aid  lo  t)ie  pii>JDct.  Should  he  do  lOk  lie  adds, 
"  Ihi-fc  is  lilllc  cioubt  but  Ihnt  the  JuJinn  Ormt  Rtiicrn,  or  the  laJian  Qnat 
Weitent  " — he  lieailales  a«  lo  the  more  appro [>riale  desigonlion — "  will  become 
tt/ait  acfompU  I'voti  iu  a  briefer  spc«  of  imio  tlinn  lliat  occupiti)  in  the  cno- 
Btruutioii  (if  rbo  Indian  Midland,  for  the  d^fficultir*  to  be  eiicouotttcd  nn> 
inuoeMurably  U«s." 

If  Ul«  goQorai  welfare  of  Sind  and  ooiumcrcial  ptospcrily  of  Karm^hi  were 
h^  SUp«rlor  to  all  other  considemiion*,  the  renlimiion  of  wieli  a  pro[«)jnl  woiildi 
bo  iado«d  alt  that  could  be  desired.  Aa  mU,  tli(^  r.iiln'av  to  .Jaiaaliiilr  nuidJ 
OMD  out  to  Irnvtlleri  and  uxcuriiiunliil*  a  liiUierto  insuilicii'ully  B|>pr«cia<ed 
CIty.oantAinint;,  iu  ttx  pkturcni'io  slrotibigmccful  moniimetitB  and  Doliln l.inkt, 
apeclroenv  of  ta«t«,  okill.  and  sulid  norkn>anshlp  nhich  have  ri'iidvrud  ita  huildurfr 
artificiTS.  and  Btoac-nkasmsjiistly  celebrated  iWughoiit  India.— IF.  J.  O.I 

DobMn,  Oeor^.— Bussla'a  Railway  Adranco  mto  Central  Asia.  Notts  of  ft 
Journey  from  .St.  Pct«nibarg  to  Samarkaud.  Illuftrated.  London,  Allen  A  Ox, 
1300:  8^0.,  pp.  xxii.  and  139.    Price  7».  GJ. 

"  The  proK'ni  vottime,"  wo  are  told  in  the  profaoe,  "  ia  the  ontcomo  of  ft 
jouroey  from  St.  Prt-'rtilmrg  to  Sam  irk  and  in  the  upringoflSSS.on  llio  occnilou 
«f  tba  opening  of  r.iil«'ny  comnnmicil  ion  with  tho  ancient  cily  of  Tanierlane, 
and  of  a  terieaof  lutteripiibliahoil  in  tbr  Tiinei  iu  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
giving  the  firal  Eonliih  dcMriptiou  of  tti«  Cenlnd  Aaiau  Rnilwny."  Subee(|ueot 
to  the  accomplishment  ol  hisjourm'y.  Mr.  Diilaon  lesrnt  froluUenenlAnnenkoff 
thai  he  "had  b«ii  ibe  firsi  Kii^lishinan  to  traverM  th«  w  bole  extent  of  the 
taiUay  "  eaulwqnl  of  the  Caspian.  Taking  all  thintt*  into  cooaideration,  and 
inakiog  allovraoce  for  undisguiieii  |x)litical  rivalry,  our  couniryman  hare  not 
tnnch  rrawn  to  complain  of  spcinl  sxctuston  froiu  priviK-^-ei  accottlcd  lo  otlier 
traMllers:  tor,  Ihoiiah  Fraucf  may  liave  bwn  the  mo»t  favounj  nation  in  some 
lespoct*,  it  cnnoot  bo  uri:e.i  ib«l  the  Briiish  public  baa  bouo  ki!pt  in  the  dark, 
<ir  dependent  uwm  for«ign  explnrrr*  for  enlightenment  on  the  detaiU  of  this 
new  MOd  moal  lulerfstioa  line  of  triflic.  Tliat  the  author  of  Iho  work  tiadcr 
Dolice  la  nol  lis  scln  inforrannt  on  the  subJMt  among  hi*  corapatiint^  may  bo 
«erllfl«il  by  rofcrenco  to  teceiit  numbers  of  the  ■  Procei-ding*  of  the  Itoyal 
f)«o)impliical  Society.'  Mr.  Ci>rMu'«  name  nt  ooce  sugseata  iUelf  w  that  of  a 
Irateller  whose  narmllve,  though  licaring  n[">n  a  llltlo  later  jwiiod  than 
Mr.  Dubton'ii,  is  cast  much  In  tho  aimo  moiild,  but  app(&rod  earlit^r  iu  the 
ntvjwry  of  published  book*. 

'Ituwia's  lUilway  Advance  to  Ceutr.il  Aaia'  ii  n  wvlooino  aidttion  lo  Ibo 
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literalure  of  ilia  ADgla'Btiuinn  qiiotion  in  the  ninctctvtli  cootury,  m  it  rolfttca 
to  Pcnin,  Afghnnistan,  nnii  Briliali  ludiu  KBpoctivciy.  K  moru  or  Itsa  cini- 
vmtliimal  niid  indiualivu  or  lixsty  cuuxlructiou,  it  Ik  nevi-rtbtiiiifia  a.  capital 
"  business"  book — Ibut  in,  it  is  brlturiil  of  cuutitiuuus  iurornjalion  aud  celuvaut 
cumuitnl,  W  liik',  liuuevct,  to  lie  rcctrtiiii.cnticil  lo  the  ftttention  of  reaiiere,  the 
recoutmenilatniu  iiiuit  be  MA  In  npply  to  lliftt  |iiirlieuUr  class  of  pcwons  who 
An  iulerFftlt'd  in  tlio  imj^irlant  titciiiu  on  which  it  nipatintvs.  The  nntiitu  of 
It*  Cont*!nl8  may  be  brii-fiy  sot  forlb.  Afict  <m  iulroJuctory  chapter,  wiil  two 
MIQewhftt  iliaciirsivc,  though  ionltiictive  chapitts — oiio  with  the  omiuous  Ul!o 
of  "Hoscow  nnii  India,'  thu  uilirr  ireftliti^  iiinluly  ui'  Cossacks— iLe  wtildc  has 
Roobcd  tbo CUiiciuui ;  th«[ioeheufi«xe«ihcCns|>ia[i  toUztis  AdnnDdSiiiDitrkaa'J, 
ill  wliiuLi  city  hi  liugert  tinlil  tlii'  close  of  chn^'tcr  ix.  Vi«I«  to  Biikhiir^  niiil 
iiwv,  oa  tiiniitig  lioini^wnnl,  supply  ninterinl  for  four  nioie  cbnpterE,  nhidh 
witbal  briag  the  traveller  back  to  iiikii ;  and  ili«  volume  ie  wound  up  with  a 
difBcrlBlion  on  the  railway  sud  traik',  aiid  &  chapter  of  useful  eummary. 

Justice  is  hiirdly  done  to  Tiflis  by  the  view  of  ibnt  city  at  p.  78 ;  other- 
wise the  illiiKlrali'Jiis  aro  chanctsristic  aud  npi>ropriate,  though  not  alloHPthc-r 
Iiew,  The!  lailway  uiiip  nt  p.  LIO  gives  tho  diatniicu  from  Sniiinrknml  to  tbe 
tarmiaus  on  liio  fhorea  of  thu  Ciispiuu  at  lually  'JOO  milw,  dividing  thin  into 
■ootiCiDs,  vix. : — Itukhdra,  Amu  Dariu,  Clwrjiii,  Motv,  Aiikubaj],  .lod  Kixil  Arvat. 
-[F.  J.  0.1 
Inogaki,  Uai^'iro,  [B.  A.]— Japan  and  the  I'acilic,  and  a  Japanese  View  of  th« 

Enstctu  QuusiioH.    Loudou. T. Fisher  Uuwin,  1800:  8vo,,  pp.  265.    Price  7«.  Crf. 

p'rewntcd  by  the  Publisher,] 

Thin  volume  is  ID tcio^ling  as  contftiinnK  the  vinwg  nfa  JapaneMUpcn  an  >I1- 
iniporlant  aubject.  It  ia  of  course,  mainly  pulilical,  odd  of  its  object*  being  to 
call  the  attention  of  EngUahmcQ  lo  the  iniixirlanl  jiosiliou  Japan  occupies  wilb 
regard  to  ISritish  iut<:re9ts  iu  the  far  Kust.  Thu  author  divides  bin  subjeirt  ioto 
two  partfi.  Piirt  1.  duals  witli  Japau  aud  the  Paclilc  Question ;  Part  11.,  with 
tte  iistory  of  the  ao-cnlltd  Eaatoru  Qut-Wiuu  from  il^  commeuwrneot  to  ila 
present  development.    The  whole  la  illustrated  with  IJve  iufti«. 

AFUICA. 

Bechutiaala&d. — Further  CorrC8|iaQdci)c«  respecting  the  Affairs  of  Beohuatuland 
and  ntijncent  I'crritorica.  [lu  continuation  or[C. — 5524]  August  1888.]  [C.— S018.] 
London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1890:  fulio,  pp.  xiii.  and  215,  maps.  Price 
2s.  lOJ. 

Cat,  E. — Notice  sur  la  Carte  de  rOgoOufi.  Paris,  Lcroax,  1890:  8vo.,  pp.  (JR. 
Price  2«.  nd. 

M.  Cat  has  cndcnvourei],  from  tbo  various  existing  source*,  to  compile  a  fair 
aud  accurate  mup  of  the  Ogowd  regiun.  In  the  text  be  diecnsses  the  vari'^us 
sources  of  iiirormatimi,iUid  brtU}^  together  u  variety  of  topographical  infomiation 
of  real  utility. 

Colvile,  [Col]  H.  E.  [C.B.}— History  of  the  Soudan  Camimigti.  In  two  paits, 
with  a  case  of  ninps.  (bmpilod  In  the  lDt<!ligei\ce  Divisiuu  of  tbe  War  Office. 
I/cmdon,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  [1689]  :  bvo.,  pp.  (Purt  I.)  xvi.  and  27T ;  (IWt  11.) 
siv,  and  327,  Price  15a.  [Presented  by  the  Intelligenco  Division  o(  the  War 
Office,] 

Part  1. — Events  lending  up  to  tbe  Nile  Expedition,  and  its  History  [o  tbo 
Departure  ol  the  Desert  Column  ftxro  Kortj.  Part  U.  Etom  the  Do]iart\iro  of 
the  Dcneit  Column  to  tbe  euucliuiou  of  the  Campaign.  '^I'he  maps  accom- 
panying are,  1,  Map  of  the  Nile  Provinces  from  tlic  tliird  cjitamct  to  Khartum  j 
2,  Sketch  of  Coimiry  bi-lween  Atiibukkol  and  Shetidi;  3,  Plan  of  Jakdul; 
4,  Action  of  Abu  Klea;  G,  Slietoh  of  roiiutry  about  MeWMiiiiieh  ;  6,  Position  at 
Oubat ;  7,  Skttcb  of  Euvitom  c.f  Kharluuii  8,  SkelcU  of  the  River  Nile 
between  Mcrowi  aud  Huclk;  S,  fikelob  of  the  cuuQti7  ivljacent  tg  Suabin; 
10^  Suakin  oud  Dcfocces. 
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[The  Congo.] — Contpagnio  Ju  Congo  pour  lo  Oooimercu  *il  I'loJiiHtrio  (SocidW 
Aaonyrae).  ExjioBUiou  Ae  Pliotogrttphio*  TPprfscDWDl  iic«  Vuos  et  Tyjies  du  CoDgo 
ouverte  aa  C«rcle  AitisUque  el  UtttSraiie.  CaUlogue.  Bnixellea,  Impt  L.  Bou^ 
Ian),  1890  :  Sro.,  tnn]).    Price  I  franc. 

[Plegel-J— Vom  Nigor-Blou*.  Briofe  iiua  Afrika  von  Ediiard  Flegol.  Heranege- 
g«bea  von  Karl  n^ol.     Lcipiic,  1800  :  8vo..  pji.  125.     Price  3s.  Si. 

Those  letters  of  the  lat«  H*rr  Flegol,  many  of  them  uddrt'Simd  to  his  brothflr. 
m  of  v«lu«  u  adding  still  farihor  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  work  acoomplUhod 
t;  the  GurmaD  explorer  m  the  Niger  rGgioo. 

Oillmorc.  Parker.— ThMiigh  Oaea  Land,  aod  the  Scene  of  the  Portiigueee  AggM*- 
«i.)ii.  UWon,  lUrrisoa  &  Son«  [181)0] :  6vo.,pp.xii.  andSlO,  cjaii,  Piice  7".  6d. 
[PrewDiwl  by  the  Auth'ir.j 

Au  accoiml  o(  a  hunttog  trip  In  Sonth-eajilem  Arriea,  embradug  the  region 
bvCuy>«ri  lAjreuKO  M&rqiim  and  Sofitla.     No  dates  arc  given. 

CItalias  Colonies   in  Africa.]— Alti  Parlamcntari,  XVI.    LegiaUtura— QuarU 

SeSBk'Ue  IKOO.  Cumura  lipi  Di'pulati,  N.  XIV.  (Dociimeotl).  Documniiti  pto- 
tentnti  nl  ParUniedt't  Itallnno  dnl  Prpsidonlc  del  ConBiglio  MinlKlro  ttU  interim 
degli  AUaii  eateri  (Crinpi)  di  cxtucerb)  <,i>I  Mmistro  deliu  Querra  [Sertoli  Viale). 
L'oocupiuioDe  di  E«Kn  e  dell' Asmara.     Roma,  Ltl&O:  ito.,  pp.  iv.  nod  tl2. 

[ ]  Atli  rarUmentnri,  XVI.  LegislBlura— Qiiarta  Stssiono  1889-00.    N,  XV. 

(Ducuraetili).  DuciiuM'Rli  I>ipluuatici  preseotati  si  Parlaaionto  Italiaiio  dal 
Presldcntc  del  Consiglb  Ministro  od  interim  degli  AITari  eateri  CCrispiX  Etiupla. 
JUwDa,  IBOO:  4to.,  pp.  x.  and  440, 

[These  Documenla  were  presented  by  the  Italiw  Minister  of  ABcicullure 
and  Commerce.] 

Lallemuid,  CharleB.— Tunis  et  ses  Environs.  Paris,  Maison  QuiuilSii,  1890:  4lo, 
pp.  24S,  coloured  illustnlions.    Price  20ii,  Gd, 

The  opening  clmpiors  o(  this  iiandsorae  volume  cnntnin  a  slcotdi  of  the 
Liattiry  o(  Tunis  Irom  au  early  period  to  the  present  day,  Tiie  main  balk  of 
the  work  deals  with  the  city  of  Tunis,  descriliing  in  dutnil  its  streets,  public 
huildinga  and  other  points  ol  interest ;  the  habits  and  uusloms  u[  tbe  [leople  ara 
nlso  largely  discu;^s<^d,  their  religious  rites,  industries,  institutions,  condil.ioa  of 
women,  &C.  Tiic  diicf  feature  of  the  vulume  is  the  larse  number  of  brilliant 
illuitratioiiK,  which,  apart  from  the  toil,  coQvey  a  good  idea  of  what  I'unis  is 
like. 

HUUer,  Willi.— Die  TTmsagelung  Afrikns  durch  phfinixiMho  SchilTer  umt  Jahr 
GOO  V.  Clir.  Ueb.     Hatheuow  |18J)0J :  8vo.,  pp.  110  and  xi.     Price  3..  Sd. 

This  is  a  minute  and  Ivarncd  discussion  of  tlie  evidence  wliich  exisle  as  to 
thociionmiiavigation  uf  Africa  anid  to  have  licun  aoeomplialied  in  Uie  time  of 
Nocho.  Herr  Mtillcr  seems  inchned  to  support  the  genuineness  of  the  voyage; 
and  the  book  will  be  found  useful  for  llie  cupiuus  references  which  he  makt«. 

Zululand. — Further  Correspondence  rDspocting  the  Affairs  of  Zululand.  la  con- 
tinuation of  [C— 6892],  February  18U0  [C— o893],  London,  Eyre  and  Spottis. 
wowie,  1880 :  folio,  pp.  23.    Prios  2i<f, 


ABIERICA. 

[Banoroft,  H.  H.1— The  Works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.   Vol.  VIH.,  pp.  xv.  and 
77BJ  Vol.  XIV,,  pp,  xii.  and  7B0,  mai*;  Voh  XVI.,  pp.  xvi.  and  618,  maps; 
Vol.  XVI!.,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  829,  nupa  j  Vol,  XXUI.,  pp.  xi.  and  787,  maps  ; 
No.  Vn.— JiTLY  1890.]  B 
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Vol.  XXV.,  pp.  xxiii.  and  827,  maps;  Vol  XXVI.,  pp.  xlvii.  and  808,  maps  ; 
Vol.  XX5„  pp.  XV.  and  808,  maps;  Vol.  XXXT.,  pp.  xxvi.  and  836,  mapB; 
Vol.  XXXir,  pp.  sixi.  and  792,  maps ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  pp.  vi.  and  808 ;  VoL 
XXXV.,  pp.  vi.  and  828;  Vol.  XXXVI.,  pp.  xiii.  and  749,  plan  ;  Vol.  XXXVII., 
pp.  viii,  and  772,  illostrations.  Saa  Prascisco,  the  Histoiy  Companj,  1887-1890 : 
8co. 

Vol.  VIII.  conlains  tlie  Histoi;  of  Central  America :  Vol.  III.  embraces  the 
period  1801-1887  ;  Vol  XIV.  HUlory  of  Mexico:  Vol.  VI.,  18G1-1B87 ;  Vol. 

XVI.  History  of  tbe  North  Mexican  States  and  Texas :  Vol.  II.,  1801-1889 ;  Vol. 

XVII.  History  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1530-1888  ;  Vol.  XXIII.  History 
of  California:  Vol.  VI.,  1848-1859;  Vol.  XSV.  History  of  Nevada,  Color.ido, 
andWyoining,1540-1888:Vgl.XXVI.  History  of  Utah,  1540-1886;  Vol.  XXX. 
History  of  On^on :  Vol.  II.,  1848-1888 ;  Vol.  XXXI.  History  of  WashiDgton, 
Idaho,  and  Montana,  1845-1889 ;  Vol.  XXXIL  History  of  British  Columbia,  1792- 
1887 ;  Vol.  XXXIV.,  California  Pastoral,  1769-1848 ;  Vol.  XXXV.,  California 
Inter  Pucula;  Vols.  XXXVI.  and  XXXVH.  Popalar  Tribtmals,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

CarstenUS,  A.  Riis. — Two  Summora  in  Greenland.  An  Artist's  Adventures 
among  Ice  and  Islands,  in  Fjords  and  Mountains.  London,  Chapman  and  Hall, 
1890:  8vo,  pp.  xxxi.  and  186.    Price  14».    [Presented  by  the  Publishers.] 

This  is  a  record  of  an  artist's  expericnees  during  two  summers  spent  on 
various  parts  of  the  Oreenland  coast.  Tbe  autlior's  &st  voyage  was  made  with 
the  Greenland  Exploration  Eipedilion  of  1884  under  the  leadership  of  Lieut. 
Jensen  of  the  Danish  Kavy.  The  second  was  made  in  1888,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Stenstnip  and  others,  who  in  that  year  were  sent  out  by  the  Commis- 
rioncrs  for  the  Geographical  Investigation  of  Greenland.  The  anther's  main 
desire  in  VMiting  Greenland,  we  are  told,  was  to  see  the  landscape  and  depict 
the  effects  of  colour  and  light  with  truthfulness.  That  he  succeeded  in  thig 
object  will  be  seen  from  the  many  beautiful  ilia  strati  ons  contained  in  bis  volume, 
the  originals  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  soirde  of  the  Society  in  1869. 
Mr.  CarsCensen's  volume,  on  the  whole,  ^ves  a  good  idea  of  tbe  places,  and  tbe 
people  to  be  met  with  in  this  particular  port  of  Greenland. 

Oeloiob,  ffiof.]  Ellgeil.~-treber  die  Materialien  eui  Vorcolumbischen  Geschichtc 
Amcrikas.  'ZeitschriA  der  Qesellscbaft  fUr  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,'  No.  14G, 
pp.  99-127, 1890. 

Seler,  [Dr.]  Eduard.— Eeisebriefe  aus  Mexiko.  Berlin,  1889 :  Svo.,  pp.  267. 
Price  6«. 

Br.  S.  Seler  visited  Mexico  in  1887-86,  his  main  purpose  being  archaxilogical 
investigation.  In  this  respect  his  joomal  is  of  considerable  value,  and  at  the 
game  time  there  are  many  observations  on  the  gc<^raphical  characteristics  of 
tho  country  through  whidi  he  pasBed.  There  are  numerous  iUustrations,  but 
no  map. 

OCEANIA. 

Imhans,  £.  K.— Lea  Nonvelles-ffibrides.  Paris,  Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.,  1890 : 
8vo.,  pp.  IV.  and  163.    Price  4s. 

H.  Imhans  has  travelled  all  over  the  world.  In  the  present  voinme  he 
embodies  his  observations  oa  the  New  Hebrides,  but  it  is  maiciy  a  usefUl  compila- 
tion of  what  is  known  of  these  interesting  islands  up  to  date.  Xhere  are  6  maps 
and  several  illustrations. 

GENEBAL. 

Buonamo,  0.— I  due  rBTissbu  Otobi  di  Mercatore  nelta  Biblioteca  Qovemativa  di 
Cramona.    Cremona,  18S0 :  Svo.,  pp.  38.    [Presented  by  the  Auth<ff.] 
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Cbilholm,  Qeorge  G. — A  Smaller  Coinracroiiii  Oeogmphy.  LonJijii,  LongmanB 
ft  Cai.  isao :  i2mo.,  jip.  viiL  and  208.  Prioo  2«.  ftt  tiVowmtod  by  tho 
Fubluben.] 

Mainly  an  abriilgmeot  of  tlie  nutlior'a  Ufgor  '  IlaDilbook  of  Cominercial 
GiKfiraphy,'  published  ia  1889,  ami  uolioed  lu  ihe  '  Prooeodlngs '  for  that  yuM, 
)>.635. 

Dictionary  of  National  Riosmphy,  ICditcd  by  Lnidio  Btephen  and  Sidney  Loe> 
Vol.  XXII.  QlOTiT— OraTCl,  London.  Smith.  Elder.  «  Co.,  1890:  Stol, 
pp.  ri.  ancl  449.    Prioe  1S». 

ArooDK  the  noticei  appearing  in  this  volitmo  may  b«  mentioned  thefdlowini; : 
— Ccimmodore  Jamoa  Grsham  Qoodpnoujch,  by  IM,  J.  K.  Ijinghlon ;  Mrtjor- 
0«n.  cWles  Qmrgo  GonJon,  e.K,  by  Colonol  Veitch,  ilb.  ;  June*  Gordon,  by 
T.  F.  HeD<1erson ;  and  William  Uounlon,  by  &!iw  limilcy. 

tEmigraaU'  Handbook*-]— EmiKfantu'  Infonnntion  OiUco  Ilandbookn,  ISM, 
I^ndoii,  Kj-ro  &  Hjiottiswooile,  1800 :  8vol  I'ricc  2».  [PretnnUsi  by  lUe  Emi- 
granU'  IitTormalion  OlSce.] 

A  collection  of  V2  bandbookg,  bound  togetlier.  denling  with  Canada,  Nev 
South  Wal«s,  Tiot»ria,  Suuth  Australia,  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Taa- 
mruiiB,  New  i^i-aland,  Cai>o  Colony  and  Itritish  liocbiinnalnDil,  and  Nntsl.  Thaw 
httitdbookn.  winch  mny  DO  obtained  scrarateiy,  cmMin  a  deal  of  informaljon 
UHvful  to  the  emigrant  to  Iho  Britisb  U>loaio«,  Kncli  hnndho:rlc  U  illuKtrntcd 
with  a  map, 

Kretsohmer,  Koorad.— Hie  PhyalMhe  Erdkonda  im  Chrittlicboa  Mittelnlicr. — 
Otograpbiscbu  Abhuudlnngan  herati>segeben  von  Dr.  Albr«oht  Peuvk.  Band  Iv. 
fldt  L    Wien  und  CImDts,  E.  HOlsel,  1889 :  Istgp  Bvo.,  pp.  iv.  and  1S(X 

Motcoroli^cul  Ohsprvttiloua  nt  the  Foreign  and  flWouinl  Stalionii  of  ihn  Knyal 
Engineers,  and  tho  Army  Modicol  Uoportmcnt,  1S52-.6G.  Londan,  Eyro  ft 
Bpottiswoode,  1890:  it<x,  pp.  liil.  and  201.  Price  23t.  [Ptowolcd  by  ibe 
Meteorological  Oflict] 

The  fulluwing  are  the  Suiions.  retnnts  from  which  will  he  foimd  In  Ihe 
IMresent  volume :  lu  North  Amiiica  8ti<l  tho  North  Atlnntio — Now  Westminster 
(Ifrilish  Colniiihial,  New  found Innd,  Qnclice,  Hnlifiix,  Kingston,  C.  W.,  and 
Oermnda;  in  tito  MolitemmcnD^Gibraliar,  MuUn,  Corfu,  and  SciiUri  i 
In  Egypt  ami  tho  Soudan — Assouan,  Kuroalto,  and  Wndy  Ilnlfa  j  in  Iho  West 
indies — Bnlianias  (Nuksjiu),  .lamaica  (Up  Park  Camp),  and  Ncwcastli',  Hoadurnn 

£-li*c),  and  Barlia-Jcis ;  on  the  Wual  CooBl  of  Africa  and  ihe  South  Atlantic, 
tbursl.  Sierra  Lcoue,  aud  St.  Ueleiia ;  iu  Sortih  Afriiw,  Naliil,  Qraiiiimslowti, 
•BdCapetowii  ;  lu  (lie  Indian  Oceau,  Trincimalcf,  Kandy,  Col'imlio,  Newera 
EUy^  t^incaiX're,  iii'l  Mauritius;  in  China,  tlws  Kong;  in  Austrola»i.i,  Fre- 
nantfe  and  A  nek  Und. 

Tho  Srwrud  Books  of  the  East,  translated  by  rarlous  Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited 
by  V.  Max  MUllor.  Vol.  XXXtll.  Oxford,  Clarendon  I-rew,  1889:  8vo., 
pp.  xiiT.  and  326.    [Prusunted  by  the  Secretary  of  Swto  for  India.] 

ZapUki  Yoienno-topogmphich«eka^  otdifila  (-laruago  slitaha.  (Memoirs  of  Uw 
Military-lopographical  Section  of  the  StftlT  Corju.)  Paitn  xliv.  and  slv.  St. 
PuIecBbur;.',  1880.    [Presented  by  Lieut  .-General  I.  Sti^hnitiky,] 

Part  iHt.  ia  divided  into  two  sections :  the  (iral  cijntains  rtports  "n  the 
Koodelic,  tapi^raphicAl,  and  ca^rtni^phicBl  wotk  done  by  tbo  (^rjui  of 
Military  To|iograiibLTii  In  1887  and  1888.  Theuo  include  aitrononiioil  and 
other  obsen'BtionH  in  Turki-iitjin,  c.  g.  tho  di.-terrainatit>ii  of  llie  ktltudu  of 
Taidikend  by  lifly-six  obstrvationa  of  jiaira  of  stars,  and  that  of  Vi-niy,  for  llie 
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purpose  of  auccrlalidog  xvljat  ioflnenco  tbe  kto  cttrttiotifthe  htis  bad  npOD  the 
flevintitni  of  i!jh  ]ikimb-liiie.  The  eyewnwiiic  survey  of  the  SaiuarVan'i  region 
bifl  boeu  exU'Ddoii  by  843  Sfiusre  versw,  anA  the  meaaurenient  of  1(>78  hoi^jnta. 
Reiki  and  Ciuifjiii  on  the  Oxiie  hnvo  been  mirreyed  preimratory  lo  the  conatmc- 
tion  of  fiirtresaes  nt  thiise  poiuts.  The  Bokharan  domiuioDs  have  aUo  bcoD 
rwonnoitris),  and  Urge  siU-niiues  hnve  be«n  ciiwoverei!  tlero  with  gnlleries  miiie 
enough  to  lutmit  three  hurses  nbri'aat.  Tliasi>  salt  dppi.'sits  bave  bi-eii  worked 
from  tim<^  immeinoriAl,  but  Ihi^ru  are  still  tefl  untuncheil  pulire  hilhiof  thlN 
TiUunhla  dtposit.  The  Bcii^Dtilic  work  at  thu  otMcrvatory  of  THHhki'nd  [iromistb 
to  bo  of  Home  valuo,  and  two  or  throe  vohtnira  of  it«  memoirs  are  alreody 
publisheiJ.  The  report  on  cartography  containa  a  long  list  of  new  works  or  old 
Onea  anpplGrneoted. 

Sociion  II.  conljitns  iaslracttons  for  triGonometrienl  field  work  (with 
dfdwinRa) ;  on  the  omistruclion  of  geodetic  si^aK  by  Capt.  Bnranof:  notices  on 
the  trinii'HiUtioii  ot  thn  Slate  of  N'-w  York  (with  drawings),  by  B.  Wiikofiky  ; 
(tTOgmphical  |<i'»iTiLiLiii  of  I'tfrlflin  aiirouiniiicnl  staiiunii  in  tbo  souiheru  part  of 
the  ppivitiLi-  of  Akiiii'biisk,  by  Colonpl  N:hmi<il;  evpeditbo  in  1887  to  the 
8»yaD  Mmiiilain8  (eoiithprii  jiartof  tlieROVfriiiiieator  I(Kiitsk)by  Oil.  Schmidt ; 
the  firai  map  of  NorlhiTii  Ai-i.i  drawn  from  actual  observations  (with  two  maps) 
by  Baron  Nordcnskiiild,  ImnnlalM  Irom  the  Swedish  of  Kurinnder;  catalogs 
irf  heights  between  Irkuink  ami  the  Obo-Siirym  eol,  by  Ijicut,-Col.  IJiibyr, 
ft  member  of  the  ('ifN-'dititiii  to  explore  the  Snyan  lUoonlains ;  anci  goomutrioai 
leretliii^s  by  the  military  lopognipoical  sect  ion,  couUiiii  log  the  rHBulUfor  iS&l- 
83  (with  drawings  and  a  map),  by  Col.  8.  Rylke. 

Fart  xlv.  contains  tbe  monograph  of  Major-Gpnoral  Lebedef  oti  the 
Mtronomical  work  done  in  Dulgaria  (another  mono^rapli  by  the  eame  officer  in 
l^ftrt  xliii.  was  noticed  in  '  Proceedings,' 1889,  p.  3flJ),  This  recent  work  liaa 
»  special  interest,  owing  to  the  fact  of  nil  tbe  astronomical  ataliona  in  Bul^ria 
having  been  tric^onometrically  lixed  so  that  tbia  double  determination  should 
supply  a  nitmbei  of  materials  for  tlie  dcvtatiuu  of  the  plumb-liuc  from  thn 
vorticah— [E.  D.  M.] 


NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  Coua,  Map  Curator  K.a.8.) 

EUEOPE. 

Alpen-Eorte  vom  bayerigchen  Hochtande,  Sakburg,  Nord  Tjiol,  nebat  Thellen 
dcr  aiigrenieuden  Llitider.  Scale  1 :  600,000  or  8 '2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
J.  A.  Finstcrliii,  Miinchen,    Price  li.     {Dulau.) 

Wcitlioher  Blult,  Schwm  mit  den  anyreiuenden  Theilen  von  Baden,  Wflrt- 

temlicrg,  Vonirlberg,  llidien,  Fraakieich  und  von  Elsasa.  Rcaie  1 ;  000,000  or 
8*2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  J,  A.  Finaturlin,  MilDcheu.  Price  1*.  6rf. 
(Dulau.) 

SeatBchlsud. — Iteiae-Karle  von  • ,  iind  den  Nachbaritaaten  tou  F.  Ilaiidtke. 

Scale  1 ;  1,600,000  or  20*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     Glogau,  Flommin^ 

Price  6».     (Dulau.) 
Seutsohen  EeichcB.— Karle  des  ,  in  4  Biaitoro.     Scale   1 : 1,500,000   or 

20'4  geographical    miles   to    an    incb.     Ootha,   Justus    Perthes.      Price  Ot, 

(Dutau,) 

Italia-— Carta  topograficu  dol  Regno  d'  ^^.  Scale  1  :  100,000  or  1-3  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  Juch.    latituto  goografico    miUtarc     Fircnzu.      Slieela: 
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29,  Monte  Rosft ;  4T,Brcsda;  62,Mftotova;  113,  S.  GiiKciaau  in  VnUiPMia;  123, 
l8ol!i  d'Ellnt :  12T,  FiombiDo ;  128.  Grosseto ;  135,  Orbelello.  Price  1  j.  fj4.  csch. 
Bciile  1 :  25,000  or  2'9  inohw  to  a  gcographicnl  mile.  Sheets :  11— H.  K.B., 
Monte  Mannoladit ;  II.  B.S.,  Forao  (II  Cftnaie;  It.  s.o.,  I'adso  di  YnlI•^) ;  IS — 
H.  U.S.,  Piove  di  Csdore;  II.  KA,  Motito  Atilelno;  II,  s.k.,  Pcrarolo;  U. 
B.O.,  Clbiaoa;  III.  K.B.,  Monto  Pelrao;  III.  a.E.,  Forno  di  ZoUo;  III.  N.O.,  Solva 
BeUunMe;  111.  s.o.,  CtncLiiigbe;  13 — III.  k.o„  Loten*a!;o  ;  SS— 1.  s.k.,  Qurfiij 
1.  B.K.,  Croda  Grande  ;  23— IV.  s.b.,  Omn  di  Ssn  Sebnstinno :  IV.  p.e.  Mont«- 
Pclfj  IV.  S.0,,  Agordo;  IV,  fl.o,,GosaMo;  83—1.  N.B.,  Pustiiro;  I.e,a,  1.mco;  I, 
K.0.,Bel1agio:  I.  e,o.,  AiEO;  II.  N.«.,Oggiono;  II.  e.E,,  DrlTio ;  11.  X.O.,  Krba;  11. 
s.a,  OuBte  Gmau  ;  III.  n.b„  Cutno;  III.  S.E.,  CaatCi;  III.  k.d.,  Lutute  Abbntu  ; 

III.  fl.o..  Apt'iaDo;  IV.  s.E„  C4siigliotie  d' Intvlvi :  IV.  b,b..  Moltnuio;  IV.h.o,, 
Lsnio  <i' Intclvi ;  IV.  s.o.,  Cemobbio;  46 — I.  h.b.,  Vimarcnle;  I.  K.o,,MonBi; 

I.  H.E.,  Oor^juuKula :  I.  s.o,,  Scnto  S.Oiovanm;  II.  h.b,,  McUo;  II.  s.e.,  PnuUo  ; 

II.  XXL,  Lamhrnte;  II.  a.a.,  Mol<'gDano;  III.  h.e.,  Milaao  ;  III.  a.%,  i^ibido 
S.Gincomo;  III,  s.o.,  Biwoggio;  III.  tLO.,  Gnsginno  ;  IV,  y.E.,  Bwlassin.-i ;  IV. 
8.1!.,  BollaW ;  IV,  «.o,,  RaroDn.'k ;  TV.  b.o.,  Ithi ;  63 — I.  B.E.,  Culogna  Veuela ;  I. 
KKt  MiDorbe;  I.  ti.o.,  Albnredo  d'Adigo;   1.  a.O.,  LegasigOi  IV,  k.b.,  Bovolonp; 

IV.  B.B.  Sanguine! to;  IV,  B.o.,  laola  della  Scnla  ;  IV.  b.o,,  Nogara;  74—1.  b.b. 
Hoglia;  I.  s.a.,  Novi  di  Moduna ;  I.  tr.o.,  Qouzagu;  I.  ti.o.,  NovollBra;  IV.  k.k., 
Guaatalla;  IV.  s.E.,  Goallieri;  [IV.  k.o.,  Viadana;  IV.  b.o„  Brcsc«llo,  Price 
fid.  eacli.    (/)u/a».) 

Hittfl-Europa. — Kart«   der    Jiilires-Isuneplien  von .      Hit  Eiuaohluiw  dcr 

Kjirpalenlliinlcr.  Entworfen  und  gezoichnet  von  Dr.  Paul  Elfurt.  Scale 
1 :  5,000,000  or  66  ■  6  geograjiliieal  miles  to  au  iuch.  PctBrmauu's '  Gtographinclio 
Mittalimgen,'Ja]irBaRg  1890,  Taf.  11.    Gotba,  Justus  Pertliw,     {Dulau.) 

Schweiz-— Wandlinrte  dec  ,  Ton  J.  M.  Ziegler.     Scale  1:200,000  or  2-7 

gmf^pbical  miles  to  an  iocb.  Z&rich,  Wurtter  &  Co.  8  sheets.  Piic«  10«. 
(J3u/ou.) 

Tevere- — Carta  ia  riliOTo  della  vaile  del ,  e  provincia  di  Penigia,  dn  Col.  C. 

Cbocubinl.    SiCT,  about  2  feot  by  3  fcot.     Price  £2  JOs.    (/>«tau.) 

ORDNANCE  SUBVEf  UAP8. 

PubtleiUuiu  [uutd  ilDM  IK  ttty,  1SW. 

ScvTu>i> :  Khrvi  M  [nlth  bllli),  It.  >cL 

S6-taati— l^lili  Mi,|k:— 

KMOtUD  AUK  Wm.u:  Torksblro.  CUJIL  II.M;  OXMV.  t.  3,  A.  «.  b.  udi:  CXI.IV.  U,U,i 
CXUV.  11,  M.  U.  31.  Mill ,  iL'tAd.  hlO,  1UU.II.  Cl.XXWril.  l.  3.  i. ».  »,  e,  Id.  CVKKV.  13, 
It.OCXKKPUI.  10.  UCiJ.L:,  ?,ll,  U,  l(,OCLU.S,I,  ll.ie.CCUlLlU,  14.4i.«Kb. 

T«iini  Pl«n»— l0-(MHt»l«i— 

EiaLixb  ^ni  Wub:  UlnUII.rCXXXIL  Q.IO.Il.COCXXII.  7. 11,  ti.  tub.  Cborlnj'.I.XIVn.  8. 
11.  ai.  u.  1  T.XIVII.  8, 11.  LXXVII,  18.1.  »»■  '»rh.  Ittnilii-y.  XCIV.fi.ifi.  i>.;  Xi;lV,  9,  «.  i.i, 
atfifli.  ,Miiri»ir,  CCXXXII.  4.  i.  ", ;  O.'XXXlI.  *,  4,  (,  la,  n.  In.  i».  ^  tLiuh.  Wiiiliunon, 
CIX.  18.  IB,  11. 14.  31,  i3,  »4,  CS.V.  4. 1.  i.  3,  to.  I(.  1^.  :i0,  tJXVL  1. 1,  la.  Id.  ucta. 

{8tai\fwd,  Agent.) 

AFRICA. 

Central  Africa. — New    Map   of  ,  by  J,  G.  Bartliolomew,  F.B,a.B.    Scale 

1:  5,000,000  or  76*7  goosrapbicnl  miles  to  an  incli.  Jolm  Eaitboiomew  &  Co., 
Edinburgli,  1890.    Price  It. 

Thia  is  n  very  nicely  drawn  map  of  Ctnlral  Africa,  on  wbicli  Mr.  Stanley's 

route  and  the  boundaries  of  llio  several  Sjiliervti  of  IuHul-iicc  ate  iibuwn,  Tbe 
tatter,  BO  far  as  Kudaiii)  and  Gonuauy  are  cuucerued,  will  be  cuuMderably 
allored  if  Lord  Snlisniiry'ri  proposals  are  accojitud,  iu  wliich  case  the  map  niU 
require  oitonsivo  correction. 
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SahomeVi  Croquis  du  et   des    Rigiona  Toieines.     Par  le  Commt.  Koch. 

Scale  1:1,360,000  or  18'6  ge<%raphical  miles  to  au  incb.     Paris,  Augnstm 
Challamel,  Editaur.    Price  1».  Gd.    (Dulau.) 

This  map  difTers  coasiderablf  from  the  map  of  Africa  puhliahed  hy  the 
Depfit  do  la  Guerre,  and  appears  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  route  surveys 
of  recent  expeditions. 

Deutaotl-Ost-A&ika.~Karte  von  Unpii,  UsogQa  nnd  Siid-UsambOa,  zur  Veran- 
schaulichung  der  Reiseroute,  Beohecbtungen  nod  Erknndigungen  Dr.  Franz 
Stnhlmann'a  von  L.  Friedrichsen.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  6-8  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.    Hamburg,  Friedriohsen  &  Co.    Price  li.    {Dulau.) 

AMEBIOA. 

America  del  Snr.— Mapa  del ,  por  E.  Kiepert.    Scale  1 ;  8,000,000  or  X09*6 

geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    4  sheets.    Price  8s.    (Di^au.) 

ATLASES. 

Berghaus'  Physikalifloher  Atlas.— (Beg^iin^et  1836,  von  Heinrich  Berghaus). 
75  Kartcn  in  sieben  Ahteilungan,  enthaltend  melircre  Hundert  Darslclluogen  fiber 
Geologie,  Hydrographie,  Meleorologie,  Erdmagnctismus,  Pflanzenverbreitung, 
Tierverbreitung  und  Viilkerkunde.  Vollstandig  neu  bearboitet  und  unter 
MitBrirkung  von  Dr.  Oscar  Drude,  Dr.  Qeorg  Gferland,  Dr.  Julius  Hann,  Dr. 
G.  Hartlaub,  Dr.  W.  Marshall,  Dr.  Georg  Neumayer,  Dr.  Karl  v.  Zittel, 
hcrausgegcben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus.  Einnndzwanzigete  Lioferung, 
Inbalt :  St.  10,  Alpenlander,  geoli^^sch.  Nr.  20,  Flntwechsel,  Nr.  74,  Die 
Bprachen    der   £!rde.      Gotha,   Justus    Perthes,    1890.      Price  Ss.   each  part. 

The  map  contained  on  sheet  No.  10  iUnBtrates  the  geology  of  the  Alps.  The 
coloura  iodicating  the  different  fonnitions  are  well  chosen,  and  copious  explanatory 
not^s  and  several  sectional  diagrams  are  given.  Sheet  20  is  a  tidal  map  a(  the 
world,  on  Mercator's  projection,  on  which  the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises  is  in- 
dicated by  different  colours.  At  the  foot  of  the  map  three  insets  are  given,  one  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  eopied  from  a  small  map  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Havenstein, 
published  in  the  '  li.G.S.  Proceedings,'  January  1886.  Although  the  idea  of 
showing  the  htight  of  the  tide  by  different  shades  of  colour  was  originated 
by  Mr.  Itavenstein,  there  is  no  acknowledgment  that  his  Hystcm  has 
been  adopted,  or  that  his  map  has  been  copied.  On  sheet  74  there  are  seven 
maps,  the  principal  one  being  a  language  map  of  the  world  on  the  elliptical 
projection ;  the  others  are  of  different  regions,  all  having  reference  to  the 
same  subject.  All  these  maps  are  beautiful  specimens  of  cartography ;  the 
number  of  colours,  which  of  necessity  have  to  bo  employed,  renders  their 
selection  a  very  diEGcuIt  matter;  they  are,  however,  admirably  i^oscn,  and  the 
roistering  ia  perfect. 

Haohfltte  et  Cie, — Atlas  de    G&)gTaphie    Modeme,    dditd  par  .     Ouvrage 

contenant  64  cartes  en  coulenr,  accompagn£cs  d'un  texte  gtegraphiqne,  statis- 
tique  et  cthnographique,  et  d'nn  grand  nombre  de  cartes  de  di!tait,  figures, 
disgrammes,  etc.  Far  F.  Schnider,  F.  Prudent  et  E.  Anthoine.  Paris, 
Hachette  et  Cie.,  1890.    Parts  13  and  14,  lOi.  each.    (Dutaa.) 

In  Part  13,  aheet  17  is  a  map  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  on  which  the  importance 
of  all  the  principal  towns,  as  regards  population,  is  indicated  by  the  type  in 
which  the  names  are  printed.  A  useful  table  is  also  given  of  geographical 
terms  and  their  abbreviations.  Sheet  23  is  an  orographically  coloured  map  of 
the  Alps,  on  which  the  elevations  up  to  500  metres  are  indicate<l  by  a  uark 
shade  of  bronn,  those  between  GOO  and  100  metres  by  a  lighter  si ade  of  the 
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same  colour,  nnd  all  elavatioDa  above  1000  metres  are  lert  ancoloarei].  There 
is  no  hill-shad ing,  the  direction  and  form  of  the  diOerent  ranges  are  shown  by 
single  lines,  the  summits  and  posses  being  distinctly  indicated  by  Bjimbols,  &nd 
the  etevations  are  given  in  metres.  The  syatem  on  which  this  map  ia  produced 
is  not  Tery  effective,  and  it  does  not  compare  at  all  favourably  with  the 
physical  map  of  Switzerland  in  Andree'i  Hand  Atlas,  whicK  is  also  a  cheap 
publication.  Sheet  35  is  a  physical  map  of  Asia,  on^rapbically  coloared 
in  three  shades,  which  give  a  general  idea  of  the  topographical  features.  The 
heights  of  the  mountains  and  depth  of  the  ocean  are  given  in  metres. 

Part  14  contains  a  physical  map  of  France,  on  which  three  insets  are  given 
illustrating  the  river-bosius,  climates,  and  the  areas  of  grain,  vine,  and  olive 
cultivation  ;  a  general  map  of  Germany,  and  one  of  Central  Europe.  All  the 
maps  are  accompanied  by  letterpress,  which  is  iUustrated  by  numerous  physical 
and  statistical  diagrams. 

Stieler's  Hand-Atl&S. — Nene  Liefemngs-Ausgabe  von .    95  Karten  in  Kup- 

fardnick  und  Handkolorit,  herausgegeben  von  Prof,  Dr,  Herm.  Berghaua,  Carl 
Yogel  und  Herm.  Habenicht.  Erscheint  in  32  Liefeningen  (jede  mit  3  Karten, 
die  letzte  mit  2  Karten  und  Tilcl).  Zweiundiwanzigste  (22)  Liefemng.  Nr,  73, 
Siidosl-Australien  in  1 : 5,000,000,  von  A.  Petermann.  Nr.  76,  Polyneaien  und 
der  Grosae  Ozean,  ostlicLcs  BUtt,  von  A.  Petermann.  Nr.  80,  West-Tudien, 
Zentral-Amerika,  lil.  2  in  1 : 7,500,000,  von  A.  Petermann.  Ootha,  Justus 
Perthes,  1890.     Price  Is.  6d.  each  part.     (Dulau.) 

llie  map  of  South-east  Auatralia,  on  aheet  73,  contains  the  whole  of  New 
South  Walea  and  Victoria,  and  parts  of  Queensland  and  South  Australia. 
County  boundaries  are  shown,  and  the  present  slate  of  railway  communication 
is  clearly  indicated.  Sheet  IG  forms  part  of  a  two-sheet  map  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  IsUnds.  Ia  the  present  instance,  the  west  coast  of  America  ia  shown, 
with  numerous  insets  of  the  dilTorent  groups  of  islands,  drawn  on  an  enlaraed 
.scale.  Sheet  60  ia  the  north-western  portion  of  a  four-sheet  map  of  the  ^\^t 
Indies  and  Central  America.  The  title  is  somewhat  misleading  as  regarda  this 
sheet,  which  does  not  contain  any  portion  of  either  the  Weat  Indies  or  Central 
America,  beins  in  fact  a  map  of  North  America  east  of  the  88°  of  west  lonintude 
and  north  of  ue  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  large  inset  is  given  of  the  Atlantic  States 
between  Washington  and  Boston. 

CHABTB. 
UDit«d  States  Cliarts.— No.  1193,  West  Coast  of  Lower  Califomia,  San  Qnentao 
Bay  to  CerroB  Island.  Price  4s.  2d.— tin.  1196,  El  Portillo.  South  Coast  of  Cuba. 
Price  2i.  Irf.— No.  1204,  Port  Snn  Bartolomi.  West  Coast  of  Lower  California. 
Price  Is,  Id. — No.  1210,  Manzanillo  Bay.  Island  of  Santo  Domingo.  Price  2s,  Id. 
Pilot  Charfa  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  for  May  and  June  1890.  Published  at 
the  Hydrographio  OlFice,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C.  Henry  F. 
Picking,  Captain  u.a.N.,  Hydrographer,    1890, 

FH0T0GEAPH8. 

FhotOgraphi  of  Fellows  of  the  E.Q.S.— One  hundred  and  twenty-fonr  photo- 
graphsof  Fellows  of  the  Society  have  been  presented  by  Messrs,  Maull&  Pol  during 
the  past  month,  and  will  be  placed  in  albums  which  are  kept  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Council  Room, 

Tang-Tse  Gorges.— 24  Photographs  of  the .    Taken  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Little, 

January  to  March  1889. 

This  set  of  photographs  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Little  during  a  house-boat 
journey  up  and  down  die  river  Yang-tae,  and  presented  by  her  to  the  Society, 

Theseriescommenceawitha  viewof  thenver-front  of  thelownof  Sha-tsze, 
utnated  80  miles  below  Ichaog,  which  place,  next  to  Hankow,  is  the  laigest 
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trade  emporium  in  tbc  Hnpeb  province,  and  tbe  tcrminUB  of  the  junk  tmffio 
over  the  rapids  which  have  been  elaborately  described  bj  Mr.  Little  iu  bis  book, 
•Through  the  Yang-Tae  Glorges.'  Sba-tBM  forma  the  trading  suburb  of  the 
walled  prefecCuRil  city  of  Eing-chow,  ooce  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdiHii 
of  "  King."  The  next  is  a  view  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  visible  from  the  river 
10  miles  below  Ichaug,  built  on  a  precipitous  needle  of  coaglomerate  rock, 
1200  feet  high.  The  two  foUowing  views  are  pictnrcB  of  the  curioog  and  wild 
conglomernte  region. 

The  next  four  (6-S)  are  views  r^  the  town  of  Ichang  and  the  cliff's  on  the 
liver-bank  opposite.  View  9  looks  down  the  Ichang  gorge,  and  shows  the  htmse- 
boat  from  which  the  photos  were  taken.  No.  10  is  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
many  picturesque  side  glens  that  opens  out  from  the  main  gorges. 

View  11  shows  the  limestone  needle,  ISOO  feet  high,  called  by  the  nativee 
the  Tien-tsz-shan,  or  Pillar  of  Heaven,  situated  in  the  third  of  tlie  four  almost 
rectangular  bends  which  together  compose  the  so-called  Ichang  gorge.  No.  12 
is  a  shrine  in  the  Ichan;;!  gorge  with  the  enclosing  range  in  the  background. 
Nos.  13, 14,  and  15  exhibit  the  opposite  shore  as  seen  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
Ichang  gorge,  where  the  decomposition  of  the  granitic  and  crystalline  rucks, 
through  which  the  river  breaks  its  way  in  a  succession  of  short  rapidi,  has  ted 
to  an  opening  out  of  the  river  vaOey  and  consequently  more  extruded  views. 
The  white  limestone  cliffs  towering  above  their  steep  talus  in  the  view  from 
the  elegant  Hoang-ling  Miao  ("Yellow  Mountain  Temple")  are  very  striking. 
Nob.  16,  17,  and  18  are  views  of  the  dangerous  Tung^ling  rapid  and  the  grand 
gateway  of  the  Niu-kan  gorge  immediately  above,  which  riiieB  800  feet  from  the 
water,  and  the  st«ep  clifTs  behind  (which,  however,  have  not  yet  been  measured) 
to  between  3000  and  4000  feet  Noe.  19,  20,  21,  and  22  represent  views  on 
tlie  Shin-tan,  or  "  New  Bapid,"  as  it  is  called.  This,  the  most  formidahle  of 
all  to  the  native  craft,  requires  large  extra  gangs  of  coolies  to  surmount;  a 
Bpedmen  of  such  a  gang  attached  to  one  of  the  three  or  four  tow-lines  of 
liamboo  plait,  needed  to  haul  np  a  TO-ton  junk,  is  pictured  in  No,  22.  Of  tho 
two  last,  No;  23  esbibita  Koeichow,  one  of  the  typical  decaying  riverside 
mountain  towns  of  this  region,  and  No.  24  the  fierce  rapid  of  the  Yeh-tan, 
second  only  in  violence  to  the  renowned  Shin-tan. 

This  excellent  series  fonna  a  valuable  additjon  to  the  Society's  collection; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Little,  who  are  once  more  returning  to  China,  have  kindly 
promised  to  present  the  Society  with  a  still  more  complete  series  of  photograpu 
of  the  highly  interesting,  and  little  known  scenery  of  this  region. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  oollection  ot  Fhoto- 
graphfl  which  has  been  establiahed  in  the  Map  Room,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  vho  have  taken  photo^apha  durinfr  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Uap  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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(1t«nd  at  the  EvoDing  Mottiujr,  Juue  SOlIi,  1800.) 
Map,  p.  SOS. 

JjMT  spriug  my  wife  ftod  I  traversod,  in  zigeog  faahion,  &  small  portion 
of  Cilicia  Traohi-la,  a  dietriot  which  derives  its  name  ftom  thu  eswediDg 
ruggodness  of  ite  aspect,  and  which  was  known  in  atitiiiuity  a»  the 
Traeheiotit,  CUlcla  Tracheia,  or  in  KoToan  limes  as  Cilicia  atpera.  The 
portion  we  thuu  paseed  thn>ugh  is  bounded  by  the  Meditorranetm  od  the 
eoutb,  thi;  Karamauian  mountaius  on  the  north,  the  Calycadnos  and  Iti 
trihutariea  on  the  weat,  and  the  Lniu^s  river  on  the  oast.  Owing  to  the 
diOicultlea  of  the  B''0"i"d  ^^  ^"d  *«  g^'  o^'er.  aod  the  objoot  of  our 
Bearch,  it  took  uh  a  little  over  seven  weeks  l»ef>ro  onr  eiploration  of  this 
district  was  satisfactorily  (xincluded.  Small  thongh  it  may  seem  on  the 
map,  it  repreeonts  a  considerable  amount  of  hard  work,  ospt-cJally  dnriug 
the  rainy  season,  and  it  is  a  district  where  the  climate  is  very  varied ; 
by  the  sea,  exceedingly  hot  iii  spring  and  summer,  and  v«ry  malarious ; 
in  the  mountains,  exceedingly  cold  in  winter,  and  almost  impassable, 
hence  the  early  rainy  season  appeared  to  us  the  less  of  those  evils.  Wi( 
had  to  dwell  amidst  ruins,  to  inhabit  tombs  when  we  could  find  them, 
and  to  pnt  up  with  the  tents  of  the  nomads  when  nothing  better  prii- 
seuted  itself,  for  there  aro  no  towns  in  tliis  district,  no  villages  uuImm 
you  can  designate  by  such  a  title  small  nests  of  mtaerable  hovels,  which 
the  no  roads  use  as  storehouses  for  their  grain,  and  occasionally  during 
the  bad  season  inhabit  themselves. 

It  is  now  a  district  given  up  to  almost  imjienetrable  brushwood,  forest, 
•nd  rooks,  the  intricacies  of  which  ara  only  known  to  the  wild  Yuruks 
who  pasture  their  flocks  amongst  them.  Until  the  tenth  century  of  our 
ora,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  most  flourishing  corners  of  the  world,  us 
is  testified  by  the  innumerable  ruins  of  towns  and  villages  crowded  upon 
it,  not  only  on  the  coast-line,  but  up  to  a  height  of  6000  feet  above  the 
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levol  of  the  8CB.  Before  Cilicia  Traeheia  fcoouBO  a  llomitii  provinw,  thi» 
district  «-a»  called  Olba,  and  was  ruled  over  Viy  a  dynnety  of  pricet  kings, 
prieste  of  Jove  nod  dyonets  of  Olbo,  as  they  are  styled  on  their  coinl^• 
wliose  capital  was  6000  feetabav«  the  tea,  and  wliich  ire  sncceedod,  aft«r 
luany  disappointmcDti,  in  thoroughly  identifying  from  inBcriptiona. 
Tlieae  priest  kinge  only  succumbed  to  the  nll-eonsuiuiag  power  of  Bome 
during  tho  first  century  after  Christ.  Our  resulla  may  be  said  to  have 
been  most  produoliTC  ill  the  department  of  ancient  geography,  and  in  the 
identi&cution  of  ancient  sites;  but  at  the  same  time  no  were  able  ti) 
collect  some  new  material  concerning  the  nomad  inhabitaiits  of  thi« 
district)  and  the  geogra})hioal  features  also  present  some  ]>oiuts  of  B{iecinl 
interest. 

Fiora  the  mouth  of  the  Lamas  river,  where  ends  the  Oilicinn  plnla, 
to  the  mouth  of  tho  Calycaduos,  which  terminates  the  flat  spit  of  land 
at  ound  Uelefkeh,  the  aucient  Scleiicia,  the  Taurus  range  pushes  its  spurs 
light  down  to  the  *ea,  and  the  whole  coast-line  is  here  covered  with  one 
long  sucoession  of  ruins.  Au  aqueduct  iibont  nine  miles  in  length 
brought  the  water  of  the  Lamas  to  tlie  ancient  town  of  Eleeusa,  tho  ruins 
of  which  ai'e  now  called  Ayash,  a  town  which  Arehelaus,  King  of 
Cappadooia,  made  his  capital  when  tho  Trachcia  was  added  to  bis  domi- 
nions by  Augustus,  and  whoso  daughter  filaphyra  married  Antipater, 
BOD  of  Herod  the  Great ;  and  to  Arehelaus  Elteusa  owed  many  of  tb& 
buildings  the  ruins  of  which  we  now  see.  Further  on  is  Corycos,  oolft* 
brated  in  antiquity  for  its  great  eave  where  Zonn  ke]>t  bound  the  giant 
Typhou  ;  tho  name  is  still  retained  in  lh«  fortified  island  of  Korghos,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  coast;  this  town  was  one  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages,  as  a  favourite  ptarting-point  for  the  Crusaders, 
and  was  the  terminus  of  the  main  road  which,  in  antiquity,  passed 
through  the  district  of  Olba,  with  the  niins  of  many  towns  on  its  eourae, 
and  which  crossed  over  into  Cappndwia  by  a  pass  through  tJie  Kara- 
mauian  mountains.  Corycos  was  the  lust  Armenian  stronghold  which 
held  Otlt  against  the  Turks,  and,  thanks  to  the  asaiatanoe  of  the  Lusignans 
of  Cyprus,  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  until  1448. 

Further  along  the  coast,  with  the  assistance  of  a  long  inscription,  w© 
were  able  to  restore  tho  name  of  another  site,  now  called  Chok  Oi'on,  or 
many  ruins,  as  Corasios.  This  inscription  gave  us  an  tnleresting  epitome 
of  the  history  of  this  part  of  Cilicia  during  the  first  oeuturlea  of  our  era ; 
told  us  how  under  Valeutinian,  Talens,  and  Gratiun,  the  gLivemor  of  the 
Jsanrian  province  "  re-built  this  spot,  which  had  become  desolate  and  void 
of  house*,  at  his  own  expense,"  confirming  Strabo's  account  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Cilician  pirates,  and  explaining  why  we  find  most  of  the  coast-line 
ruins  to  be  of  a  late  date,  and  why  the  inbahtlants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Olba  chiefly  lived  up  in  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  principal  geographical  features  of  the  first  plateau  immediately 
*  Head,  Hilt.  Xunuoruin,  p.  CfH. 
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above  the  sea-Ievcl  are  the  great  caves,  or  more  strictly  spb&k'mg,  grout 
d<:preBUuii8  in  the  colcareons  rock  formation,  cau»oJ  by  the  tiction  of 
water,  lliose  uiid(;rgTouiid  streams  which  appear  and  disujipeur,  nnil  aro 
commonly  known  in  Abih  Minor  under  the  nnme  of  "diuffus."  Cilicin 
Tr»choia  is  richer  in  mtoccuo  deposit  than  any  other  part  of  Analvlia, 
and  the  limestone  gorges  above  Selofkeh,  with  their  walls  of  calcareous 
strata,  arc  crowded  with  foseilisod  oysters,  coral,  and  olher  shells. 
Within  tho  space  of  five  miU-s  wo  fotind  three  of  these  grettt  caves,  which 
resomblo  tho  deep  chasms  throngh  which  the  neigh bourinf;  rivers  flow, 
except  that  they  are  closod  up  at  either  end,  and  represent  the  Bp(Ha 
where  the  underground  streams  have  made  their  way  for  little  distances 
to  the  sorfacc. 

The  first  of  these  in  importance  is,  of  course,  the  anciently  fum«d 
Corycian  cave,  about  three  miloa  in  thfc  hilla  behind  Coiycos ;  this  has 
been  frequently  described  by  previous  travellers,  some  of  which  have 
doubted  its  identity,  but  as  we  stayed  around  it  for  several  daj-s,  and  we 
were  able  to  add  much  new  information  concerning  it,  including  inacrip- 
ttons  identifying  it  beyond  all  doubt,  I  prO]K>se  to  give  here  a  detailed 
account  of  it. 

It  is  an  oval  depression  running  from  north  to  south,  and  around  it  is 
a  level  platean,  covered  with  n  jierfoct  sea  of  pointed  calcareous  rocks, 
which  prevent  itsbcitg  seen  uulil  the  edge  is  reached,  and  make  walking 
around  it  almost  impossible.  Its  dimensions  arc  as  follows:  length 
866  feet,  mean  width,  G&^  feet,  and  height  from  98  feet  at  the  northern 
end,  to  228  feet  at  the  southern  end.  At  the  aoatlieru  end  of  the  depres- 
sion yon  enter  the  cavern,  which  descends  over  200  feet  into  the  boweU 
of  the  earth.  The  old  road,  jtaved  with  polygonal  stones,  may  still  be 
followed  for  a  little  diatanoe,  then  there  is  a  covering  of  slippery  earth 
which  makes  progression  difficult ;  at  the  extreme  end  you  hoar  above 
yon  the  roshirig  of  water,  the  dripping  from  which  forms  a  tiny 
pool  and  many  stalactites,  but  the  stream  is  never  seen  oontinning 
its  coarse  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  Hero  it  is  that  the  ancients 
placed  the  prison  of  the  giant  Typhon,  and  at  the  month  of  the 
Oftvcm  was  a  tcmplo  replaced  by  a  later  Byaantine  church.  Oti  the 
walls  of  the  cavern  near  the  entrance  we  unenrthed  a  hesiimeter  and 
pentameter  (ireek  inscription  couched  in  weird  language,  like  the 
utterances  of  the  frenzied  oracles  hero  delivered,  and  over  the  lintel 
of  the  Byzantine  Church  is  another  of  Cliristiun  date,  hut  in  language 
of  au  e([ually  awe-struck  nature.* 

The  bottom  of  the  outer  depression,  which,  I  have  said,  slopes  from 
north  to  south,  ia  nearly  all  covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of  trees,  carouba, 
pomegranates,  myrtle,  Ac,  just  as  it  waa  in  the  days  of  Pompunins 
Mela,  who  gave  a  somewhat  timid  description  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  the 

,  *  Cf.  !>tnil>n,  xir-  o)i.  v.     Stinbi's  ncooant  is  very  exact,  giving  tll(^  outer  ilo)ice«ai(in 
nnd  tlie  imwr  cuvo.    C'f.  a\m>  Seuecu,  Qotnt.  Kntur.,  iii.'S,  and  rotnponius  Mcb,  ch.  xiti. 
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OTO  iu  tlio  first  century  A.r.  Ilero  it  was  that  the  saETroii  gruw  nllmltMl 
to  by  Strabo,  Dio§coride§,  aod  Pliny,  and  each  of  theeo  authors  carofiiHy 
distinguiehee  between  the  deprepeion  and  tho  actual  cavern.  Though 
we  found  no  saffrcu  there  novr,  wo  found  plenty  of  it  on  the  neighbouring 
motmlaioB.  and  I  have  no  donbt  it  wowld  easily  grow  hero  too.  Thi« 
oare  the  nomads  call  Paradise,  for  here  they  can  fasten  their  oamola 
and  find  aheller  for  tlieir  goats,  iu  contradistinction  to  the  second  o»t« 
we  fuund.  which  they  call  Piirgatoiy.  This  second  cave  ia  eoitaiatod 
from  the  nortli  end  of  the  Corycian  cave  only  by  a  distance  of  100  y«nla, 
but  as  the  sidea  slojie  inwards  and  are  hnng  with  stalaclites,  no  one 
without  proper  a]ipliance6  can  descend  into  it ;  it  is  much  smaller,  and 
almost  round,  decidedly  deeper,  and  fur  more  terrible  in  aspect  than  the 
other,  but,  strange  to  say,  I  can  find  no  allusion  to  it  amongst  either 
ancient  or  modern  writei's,  with  the  esctptiou  of  Pomponius  Mela,  who 
in  his  thirteenth  chapter  says  that  beyond  the  Corycian  cave  ts  anotbor 
ealk'd  Typlionia.  The  nomadB  say  tliat  smoke  which  gix-s  iu  at  the 
aoulbern  end  of  the  Corycian  cave  tomes  out  hero,  and  I  have  no  donbt 
that  there  is  a  subterranean  comiiiuu  Scat  ion  between  them. 

Our  most  important  discoveries  concerning  the  Corj-clan  cave  were 
made  outside  it.  On  an  eminence  alK>ul  a  mile  from  it  slnod  the  niina 
of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  doubtless  tho  Jove  who  kept  bound  tho  giaut 
Typhon  in  tbe  bole  below.  Ou  its  walls  I  found  scribbled  a  ))]ayer 
iDTokiug  the  a«!<ist,ince  of  the  Corycian  Jove,  nud  wo  found  the  stele  of  » 
vUtoe  bearing  n  dedication  (o  tbe  same  deity,  ill  KOPYKIOI.  Outside 
tbe  temple,  quite  accidentally,  by  pulling  down  a  wall,  we  came  acrosa 
a  list  of  162  names,  beginning  with  early  Cilician  names,  ruuniug  into 
ordinary  Greek  names,  and  tho  later  ones  showing  evidences  of  Roman 
intermixture.  The  last  on  the  list  was  the  a  bo  vo- mentioned  King 
Archelans,  who  ruled  a  conHderable  portion  of  tbe  Tracheia  from  his 
capital  below  at  Elrouga.  Ho  was  the  last  king  of  the  district  prior  to 
its  becoming  a  Roman  province,  and  bis  was  tho  last  name  on  our  lung 
list.  This  and  other  evidences,  which  I  have  not  space  to  go  into  herw, 
showed  as  that  wo  were  in  possession  of  a  list  of  tbo  I'oucrid  dynasty 
or  priest  kings  of  Olba,  who  ruled  over  tbo  whole  of  tbla  district  from 
very  early  times. 

The  third  cave  is  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  two  Cor^-cian 
caveB,  and  is  separated  from  them  by  many  deep  gorges  and  almost 
impassablo  rocks ;  It  is  considerably  biglier  above  tho  sea,  Iiut  bears  a 
murkable  resemblance  to  the  larger  of  the  two  Corycian  caves.  It  had  a 
larger  town  around  it  in  ancient  limes,  which  from  an  inscription  1  learnt 
woB  called  KanygelU,  a  deme  of  tbe  town  Elicusa,  where  Archelaus  lived. 
On  the  south-east  side  of  tho  depression  was  an  ancient  polygoual  fort, 
fifom  an  inscription  on  which  we  learnt  tliat  it  was  built  by  Teuoer,  <mo 
of  the  priest  kings,  and  dedicated  to  the  Olhian  Jove ;  hence  at  ouco  wo 
lad  a  sort  of  imaginary  ri\-olry  between  the  Corycian  and  01t>ian  Jovea 
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trees  ftlfio  grow  »t  Ihe  bottom  ol  it,  but  there  is  no  apparent  oavern  or 
underground  stn-ain  liere  aovr.  The  straight  walls  of  the  Olhisn  mv4 
havo  in  nncitnt  Jays  htuu  nioro  deooniteil  with  bas-r^licf  and  inscrip- 
tions than  those  of  the  Curj'cian  cave,  aixl  at  tho  bottom  org  frdgtuents 
of  oolumns,  Ac,  n-Lich  point  to  its  having  had  a  temple  in  its  midst. 
There  were  two  roads  down  into  it;  ouo  still  practicable,  the  other 
tunnelled  in  the  rotk,  and  now  impassable,  which  probably  had  its 
outlet  wherd  tho  ruins  of  a  Byzantine  diarch  now  Btautl,  and  which 
may  have  been  the  site  of  a  lomple  of  the  Olblan  Jove. 

At  tJiis  spot  we  obtained  our  first  definito  iotimation  from  cpigraplij- 
which  proved  to  us  th:it  we  were  rtiiUy  in  ihe  country  of  Olba,  but 
owing  t«  the  state  of  the  wealher  we  were  unable  at  the  time  to  pene- 
trato  r«r  into  the  mountains,  but  visited  several  of  the  ruined  towns  and 
villages  which  lie  thickly  eeatterod  on  this  first  plateau,  and  severul^of 
which  wo  were  able  to  rc-namc  from  inscriptions,  and  amads  matter  of 
ttichaoological  interest  concerning  this  hitherto  unexplored  diAtiiot.    The 
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soil  of  this  district  ia  all  ivd  marl,  and  as  thero  is  no  water  except  ntin- 
watcr,  t)ie  BtulT  wo  had  to  diiiik  reminded  ns  of  pea-«onp.  Tlie  ti«m«a 
of  thifi  district  also  lefer  to  this:  KhU  Oren,  "  red  nii^s,"  near  the  Olbiaa 
cave;  Kitit  Bagh,  or  "led  gardeu,"  near  wbicli  place  we  found  tlie 
ancient  siito  of  Eahbasis,  and  two  temples  of  Hermes,  Behind  Coryeoa 
i*  the  Sheilan  Acre,  or  "devil's  glen,"  a  gorge  wiili  preoipilous  cHflB  in 
Mio  part  of  which  arc  a.  ttorioM  of  t.liirfeen  r«clt-ciit  biuj-reliefs,  spHcimeii* 
of  which  wo  photographed.     Above  those  stood  an  ancient  town. 

In  themontli  of  April,  after  on  excursion  through  the  Cilician  plain, 
wo  returned  to  our  work  of  thoronghly  investigating  the  district  of 
Olbo,  and  penetrated  into  the  Taurus  Mountains  in  qoeet  of  its  ancient 
capital. 
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THB  hevil's  gorob. 


First,  however,  I  will  dftscriho  the  gorge  of  the  Lamas  river,  whloh 
resembles  In  most  particulars  tho  many  gorges  which  cut  up  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Taurus  and  make  the  country  so  difficult  to 
traverse.  Tito  Lamas  rises  in  the  Karamanian  Mountains  just  aliovo 
Mara,  and  fcr  the  whole  of  its  short  oourse,  not  exceeding  50  miles  with 
all  its  sinuositifst,  it  eats  its  way  through  the  rocky  mountains  by  a 
gorga  which  !s  never  more  tiinu  half  a  mile  ncroas,  and  the  stnjiendoua 
walls  of  which  for  miles  offer  on  eithtr  side  sheer  precipices,  reaching 
to  the  elevation  in  some  peaces  of  over  ?000  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  ga 
straight  np  the  river  by  its  banks ;  for  several  miles  it  parses  through  a 
narrow  gully,  which  does  not  even  afford  a  foothold  for  the  acruhatio 
nomad.     The  mountain  paths  are  on  the  height  abov«,  and  not  uufre- 
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mil«s  wo  cwicc  ncroes  tbo  niins  of  towm,  wilh  their  polygonal  fortresses 
ftDd  vf*lls  of  luftssivp  prC'Rfinian  ioa*oniy,  pcrcheO  on  sheer  oIiSb  overtho 
Btrcam.  Tlmiigh  wo  found  scvornl  inscriptions  ftinongst  tlicne  to^vus  in  tho 
Lnnm.t  gnrgp,  only  one  revealed  the  ancient  name  nf  the  town  we  found 
It  in.  TliiH  namo  was  Bemisos,  now  called  liy  tlie  nomads  TapurelU  ; 
it  stood  on  llie  Wt  iank  of  the  river,  nhoiit  hnlf-way  from  tlic  BOiirce  to 
tio  month,  crowning  two  hill« ;  it  had  sis  polygonal  towers  otitnding.  a 
valloy  of  rock-cij,t  toinbs,  ruins  of  temples,  theatre,  and  public  l>iii  Idiiigsi, 
and  next  to  the  cnpittil  itself  mu.it  have  been  the  must  imjKirtaiit  tuwu 
in  the  OlUan  kingilora.  yet  ancient  and  modern  geographers  are  entirely 
sil«ii)t  as  to  its  existence.  These  forlrcsB  towDS  had  each  their  distin- 
guishing mark  or  sign  oarved  at  one  angle  of  the  towers.  I  made 
a  col)E>ctiou  of  eigbteen  of  these,  wliich  are  to  be  pnblishod  in  the 
next  number  of  the  'CUseical  Heview,'  whilst  our  inscriptions  will 
appear  in  full  in  the  '  Hellenic  Journal.'  The  sign  of  Olba  par  ejccfllnce 
was  tlie  club,  which  was  found  side  by  Btdo  with  the  local  mark  on  many 
of  these  towns  in  the  Lamas  gorge,  proving  that  the  Cilician  jaratea, 
for  undoubtedly  these  were  their  eyries,  had  made  decided  progress  in  the 
Btudy  of  lieraldi-y  bifore  I'onipey  broke  their  power  at  tie  battle  of 
Coruoeaium,  and  planted  them  at  Soli,  thoucoforward  fcoow^l  as  Pompeio- 
piilis,  near  to  the  modern  Messina,  The  cusile  of  Pireuch  is  one  of  tho 
vUost  remarkable  in  the  Lamas  gorge;  it  was  built  on  a  peak  jutting 
Dt  like  a  promontory,  two  sides  of  which  arc  protected  by  the  river  and 
the  third  is  only  approachable  by  a  narrow  ledge.  It  is  now  only  the 
liHHQt  of  (he  ibex  and  the  bear,  but  there  aie  evidences  of  its  having 
been  a  rery  strong  place  in  remote  antiquity,  and  ugicag  steps  out  in  th6 
ruck,  rtift<ihing  fri>in  the  ttummit  to  the  river,  may  atill  bo  seen,  though 
now  impracticable. 

The  Lamas  gorge  remindvd  ns  of  ix  sheet  of  fork  lightning  which 
had  eaten  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Taunis  range,  and  in  tho 
evi-niiigs  from  our  quarters  on  the  high  plateau  al>ov«  we  watched  a 
(Jill  ions  iloud  effect,  Towanls  snnset,  after  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over, 
mist  begins  to  rise  from  tho  narrow  gorge,  and  the  iigjiag  course  of  iho 
river  conld  be  traced  by  a  line  of  fleecy  clouds  hanging  over  it  almost 
down  to  its  nionlh.  Though  the  stream  is  small  and  rapid,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  one;  it  turns  forty  water-mills  in  its  course,  chiefly 
worked  by  Greek  millers  from  the  village  of  Mara  in  the  mountains 
above;  it  is  avaiUblo  for  irrigating  tho  tiny  fieMs  which  the  nomads 
make  on  every  available  space  on  its  banks,  Woodcutters  send  duwn 
fheir  trees  by  it  to  the  shore;  and,  in  antiquity, beni den  sujiplying  water 
1 1  the  many  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  this  stroaiii  KU]i,difd  two 
big  cities  with  water;  the  aqualuct  to  ElaiiBa  is  still  tnicntble 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  onrse,  and  starts  about  three  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  gorge;  ami  the  Hqucduot  to  the  town  of  Olba  was  fed 
by  the  upper  portion  of  this  stream.    The  water  is  good,  bat  is  Ktrongty 
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impregnatod  with  a  calcareous  aUnvitim,  from  the  uatnro  of  the  rook» 
it  passL'a  throuji^h ;  laiA  tlio  river  abounds  ia  excellent  fish,  as  high  aa  a 
pretty  little  cataract  about  four  hoiirs  from  its  source,  and  in  sumater- 
time.  when  thi;  itioautaiu  bj  nuga  are  Or;,  bears,  wild  goats,  wild  bonTM, 
leopanls,  &c.,  eoiiie  down  at  uight  to  drink  here,  and  are  bhut  t>y  tho 
nomads,  who  hide  liuhiud  rgckg  on  their  known  coiirHi;.  In  iDO«t  of  these 
points  the  LnmsE  oilers  »  ninrked  ci>nti*ivat  t"  ils  lietlur  kuotvii  and  more 
majeslicnc-ighbotir,  the  river  Calyc'vdiios,  which,  owing  to  the  depth  of  it» 
bed,  is  of  very  litilu  use  ;  it  works  no  water-mills,  it  cannot  l)e  used  for 
irrigation,  and  woodcutters  makoDO  usoof  it  to  bring  down  trcos.  The 
rocks  on  cither  side  of  the  Lnmaa  river  are  honoycombod  with  the  cells 
of  anchorites,  who  lived  here  during  that  flourishing  period  when  Isauria 
could  boist  of  uo  less  than  tea  bishoprics,  and  fine  Byzantine  basiticis 
are  fouud  at  nearly  all  the  ruined  sites  of  this  district,  pointing  to  the 
extent  of  population  prior  to  the  Mahoramedan  iuvaeiou  and  the  de- 
structive wave  of  nomad  hordes  which  devastated  the  country  after  the 
fall  of  the  ArmcuiuM  kingdom  iu  tlie  fonrteeutii  century. 

On  atartiug  fur  the  intcriur  from  the  shore  at  Lamas  where  Uiia  river 
eiuptii-s  inly  the  S(;a,  we  imUR-diately  made  a  rapid  aseeiil  of  200ft  foet, 
wbun  ikii  uudnlating  plateau  U  reached,  bounded  on  the  right  by  the 
Lamas  gorge,  and  north  uiid  west  by  two  conical  firchid  hilln;  tliiS 
jilnteitii  is  covered  with  thick  brmiliH-i'>od,  couHistiug  of  stunted  caroubs, 
wild  olives,  arbutus,  liquorice,  the  holly-oak,  and  that  luuKt  insidious  of 
all  bntmblss  tbo  wait-a-bit  thorn ;  out  of  this  wildorneas  peep  many 
mincd  villages,  with  remains  ranging  from  ancient  Greek  fortresses  to 
Christian  churchca,  and  whoroTcr  a  little  cloari&g  offers  space  for  a  few 
blades  of  grass  ore  found  the  lents  of  thi>  Yuruks.  Two  hours  buj'oud 
this  plateau  wo  came  upon  one  of  the  many  tiny  inoiintain  pkin«,  cir- 
cular depressions  in  the  hills,  where  rich  soil  produces  excellent  crops, 
and  at  the  cOge  of  which  is  a  village  of  twenty  houses,  called  Guberei, 
belonging  to  the  cultivators,  where  Yuniks  of  a  sedentary  tendencj-  dwell 
for  several  luonllis  of  the  year.  At  JambeslU,  about  four  hours  further 
on,  and  at  nu  elevation  of  over  3000  feet,  stand  the  very  fine  ruins  of 
an  ancient  tuwn ;  this  ia  in  the  heart  of  the  Yuruk  country,  and  during 
onr  stayliorbwe  had  ample  time  for  studying  the  nomads,  and  those 
vhu  hare  adopted  a  more  si'dcntary  life. 

The  many  tribes  of  Yiiniks,  so-called  from  tho  Turkish  yurumei, 
to  wander,  arc  almost  the  only  inhabitants  of  vast  districts  in  the  high- 
land to  the  west  and  south  of  Asia  Minor;  they  are  a  vltv  peaceable 
friendly  race,  quite  dialinct  from  the  Af&hars,  Kurds,  CircusBiant, 
Bosdnns,  and  othfr  triboa  which  winter  on  tlic  CiUcian  plain,  and  whose 
summer  pastures  or  gailat  arc  further  cast.  The  Turks  look  upon  the 
Tnrnks,  from  tlioir  law-abiding  teudenoios,  as  the  polioemen  of  the 
,  donntains.  and  they  are  always  ready  to  give  information  concerning 
tBoapicious  charttclers  who  visit  their  muuntains;  too  ruady  somctimos.  fur 
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they  gave  information  concerning  ne,  which  led  to  oar  being  tnVen 
prisoners  to  Selefkoh,  but  we  won;  speedily  relenstd  on  estithlishiDg  uur 
identity,  and  on  pointing  out  the  bnrmlGEs  object  of  our  wsndcrii)^. 
However,  Eurdieb  robbors  and  Circas^iati  timugglcrt  often  visit  theso 
wild  uiouulainB,  and  thauka  to  Yuiuk  information,  we  were  twico 
witnesti  of  their  capture.  Every  font  fias  its  fonutduble  dog.  great  hugo 
creAturea  accustomed  to  tackle  tliu  wild  benitts  of  the  luouutaius,  and 
they  are  Irainud  so  au  to  wuuder  like  patrols  at  night  in  a  circle  round 
the  encainpmeut  and  give  iimple  warning  of  the  upproach  of  an  enemy, 
They  feed  them  on  buttermilk  jionrcd  into  holes  in  the  };rouud  d»g  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  wne  impo»;:^ible  fnr  lis  to  stray  alone  far  from  the 
protection  of  the  owners  for  four  of  being  attacked. 

The  natural  nbotle  of  the  Yurwk  is  his  black  gont's-hnir  tent,  with 
hiB  camel  pack-snddles  built  round  for  a  w«ll,  and  the  furaily  mattresaea 
•prcad  in  the  midst,  but  it  is  distinctly  a  growing  ti^ndeacy  amongst 
them  to  live  for  tho  three  winter  months  iu  hovels,  erected  out  of  the 
stones  of  ancient  buildings  ou  the  Bouthera  alopea  of  the  TauruB,  such 
as  we  ourselves  dwelt  in  at  Ki*il  Oren  and  Kisil  Bagh;  often  they  io- 
habit  the  rock-out  tombs  of  the  departed  (IrL^ekft  and  turn  tlieia  into 
storehouses,  being  curiously  without  sUIler^titiollB  on  this  point  for 
80  primitive  a  race,  nriaing  donbtless  from  their  constant  contact  with 
ruins.  Their  life  is  occupied  almost  entirely  in  looking  after  their  flocks, 
and,  according  to  the  season,  moving  from  one  pasture  to  another;  in 
oerlain  districts  they  are  woodcutters  and  charcoal  burners,  and  tiansact 
their  bufiiness  with  the  merchants  on  the  coast  with  an  elaliorate  sj-stom 
of  tallies,  Tiieir  year  they  divide  into  three  seasons ;  T<i».  spring,  con- 
sisting of  five  months ;  GUt,  summer,  four  months ;  and  winter,  three 
months :  this  season,  being  to  them  Ihe  must  disagreeable,  they  snlidivido 
it  into  three  other  parts— (Ijffdwjifft'w.a  period  of  fifty  days;  (2)  Karadfa, 
black  winter,  ten  days ;  and  (3)  one  month,  which  corresponds  nearly  to 
onr  March,  which  they  call  Zetiibrai,  or  tho  opening.  At  tho  first  sign  of 
sjiring  they  loavo  their  hovels,  which  become  intolerable  from  the  fleas 
and  Tonuin  they  contain,  and  start  for  their  nine  months'  nomadic  life, 
making  the  same  rouuds,  and  frequt-nting  the  same  pastures  year  by  year. 

They  are  a  remarkably  fine  I'ace,  due  doubtless  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  the  hoaltliy  lives  they  lead ;  iliseases  are  uncommon  amongst 
them,  except  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  a  ccrlaiu  affection  of  tho 
throat  which  they  call  letelmch,  fo  eui'e  which  they  wrap  the  patient  in 
the  warm  skins  of  slaughtered  wiimals.  We  fuund  tliat  infant  mortality 
was  cxoesjiive  amongst  theni,  owing  no  doubt  to  expi^ure  and  want  of 
care,  aiicl  there  is  n  considcraYile  percentage  of  idiots  atid  abortioiw, 
whom  they  look  ufler  with  special  and  superstitious  care.  They  are  ft 
distinctly  white  raco,  with  fair  skins  and  long  boards. 

Their  intoroourse  with  tho  outer  world  is  very  llniitod ;  ofloo  ft 
well-to-do  citizen  of  some  town  fumishes  a.  body  of  Yuruks  with  flook* 
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by  oootiact;  tho  Yuruk  to  proviile  so  muuy  okcs  of  milk,  oheeso, 
batter,  Ac,  wbiUt  the  tribe  gets  wliat  dairy  produce  is  over  sunl  above, 
and  the  hair;  the  contractor  also  agrees  to  keep  np  tlio  llouk,  if  by 
obaDoe  it  dimitiislioa,  establishing  what  they  term  "an  immortal  cvii- 
tract"  lu  tilts  way  a  tribe  of  Yurnke  often  growa  rich  enough  to 
pay  off  tho  contractor  and  hccotue  independent  of  external  support. 
Thoy  are  very  tlc-structive  to  tho  contitry  lUey  travel  over,  by  lighting 
tbotr  fires  beneath  trees,  they  ruthlessly  dt-struy  acres  of  forest  trees, 
and  the  valleys  of  this  part  of  the  Taunut  are  very  rich  in  tall,  straight 
fir-trees,  much  prized  for  ship  miuts ;  then  they  lay  baro  whole  tracts  of 
country  that  they  may  have  fodder  for  their  flocks;  and  nothing  is  so 
destructive  to  timber  aa  their  habit  of  tapping  tho  fir-trees  near  tho 
root  eo  that  the  turpentine  may  flow  to  the  wound.  A  deep  notch  is 
cut,  aud  after  a  while  the  tree  itself  is  cut  down  and  (ho  wood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  notch  is  found  to  be  saturated  with  turpentine,  and  used 
for  torches,  the  only  light  they  ever  make  use  of.  Agaiu,  tliey  bark  the 
cedars  to  uiake  their  bce-liivcs  and  ritoling  for  their  huta;  in  short,  tliey 
are  the  most  inveterate  oncmi^s  of  the  Asia  Minor  forests.  Luckily,  th« 
vast  extent  of  timber  and  tho  aparseness  of  the  inhabitants  make  this 
dcatiuctioii  leas  apparent,  but  at  tho  same  time  it  proceeds  steadily,  and 
mnst  vn«  day  iniu  the  forests  of  the  country. 

In  his  mountain  faetnesscs  tho  Turuk  has  regular  visitors  at  stated 
times.  The  goat  and  sheep  merchant  comes  in  tho  spring,  pitches  his 
lent  in  a  central  place,  sits  with  the  big  men  of  the  tribe  around  him  on 
cushions,  aiiiokfs  his  narghik*,  aud  has  a  pot  of  coffee  simmering  on  the 
embers  ;  he  bnj-s  from  those  who  are  willing  to  sell,  and  when  he  has 
amassed  as  many  as  he  can  manage  to  drive,  he  sets  ofi'  to  the  nearest 
town,  and  realises  a  fine  profit. 

They  are  great  camel  breeders  on  the  southern  slopes  of  tho  Taurus, 
producing  that  valuable  eoit  of  mule  camel  common  to  Asia  Minor,  a 
cross  between  the  Baclrian  aud  the  Byrian,  which  is  excellent  for  moun- 
taineering purposes.  Then  the  tax  gatherer  comes  to  gather  in  tho 
Ashr,  or  tux  on  their  cattle.  Ho  also  pitches  his  tent  iu  a  commanding 
position,  and  is  surrounded  liy  the  leading  men ;  but  often  as  not  he  has 
a  lot  of  trouble,  for  when  they  are  advised  of  his  advent,  tho  Y'uruks 
hide  a  portion  of  their  flocks  in  oat-of-the-way  caves  to  avoid  the 
government  tax. 

Then  oomes  tho  travelling  tinker  to  mend  their  pots  and  pans,  the 
great  importer  of  external  gossip  amongst  them.  He  settles  for  a  few 
days,  wheru  there  are  ten  or  nioi-e  tents,  with  bis  beltows  and  his  assist- 
ant, and  m<:nds  with  nitre  the  quaint-shaped  copper  coffee-pots  and 
household  utensils  wliich  they  use,  iu  return  for  which  he  grt«  butter 
and  cheese,  and  Iheso  lie  takes  back  to  tho  town  when  he  has  got  together 
as  much  as  his  mule  can  carry.  Visits  also  are  periodically  expected 
in  like  manner  from  the  wool  merchants,  skin  deatere,  and  the  publio 
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ciicumciBor,  wh.o  iaitiates  the  youthful  Mohamiuedcta  iato  tho  Brut 
iuyBt«rieB  of  hia  religion. 

Ib  matter  of  diet  the  Yuruka  are  most  frugal ;  tbcir  bread  in  times 
of  plenty  ia  made  with  flour,  in  times  of  faroiae  with  the  acorns  of  tho 
oak-tiees,  'whioh  grow  plentifully  in  the  mountain  valleya ;  it  ie  of  the 
oatcake  type,  thin  round  flat  cakes,  beaten  out  by  a  rol!ing-pin  on  a 
wooden  board,  and  then  cooked  on  an  iron  platter,  and  manipulated 
by  the  women  with  great  dexterity.  Sometimes  they  make  cakes  with 
wild  vegetables  in  them.  Meat  they  rarely  touch,  wine  never,  but 
milk  and  cheese  form  coLBidcrable  items  in  their  diet.  Coffee,  however, 
is  essential  to  them,  aB  essential  as  his  glasa  of  beer  is  to  a  German. 
Oftentimes  I  have  wondered  what  these  nomads,  so  unchanged  in 
everything  else,  did  before  coffee  was  discovered,  until  one  day  we  came 
across  an  encampment  where  the  coffee  had  run  short,  and  from  the  seeds 
of  a  species  of  thistle  (Gundelia  Toumefortta),  which  growB  plentifully  in 
the  Taurus,  coffee  was  made  for  us,  a  little  brighter  in  coloar,  a  little 
more  bitter  and  aromatic  in  taste,  but  practically  the  Game ;  a  drink, 
doubtless,  nearly  as  old  as  the  hills  themselves.  They  told  us  it  was  a 
very  salutary  drink,  and  enterB  largely  into  their  pharmacy,  but  its 
eSect  on  us  was  imperceptible.  Toumefort  gives  an  account  of  it,  and 
calls  it  "  the  finest  plant  in  the  Levant."  Gundelsheimer  was  the  first 
to  find  it,  hence  its  name,  but  both  he  and  Tonmefort  seemed  to  be 
ignorant  of  its  value.    It  grows  also  in  large  qu.^ntities  in  Afghanistan. 

By  boiling  the  cones  of  the  juniper  (Juniperui  drupacea — many  species 
of  junipers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Taurus)  for  hours  in  a  large  caldron, 
a  sort  of  thick  eweet  juice  is  produced,  this  is  mixed  with  flour,  and 
when  cold  bears  a  striking  resemblance,  both  in  appearance  and  flavour, 
to  a  shape  of  chocolate  cream.  ThiB  delicacy  they  call  pelteh.  One 
of  their  great  difficulties  is  in  obtaining  salt.  In  the  winter,  when 
their  wanderings  take  them  down  to  the  coast,  they  produce  salt 
by  wetting  planks  with  sea  water,  and  letting  them  dry  in  the  Bun  ; 
but  this  is,  of  course,  rather  an  arduous  task. 

In  producing  material  fi-om  their  mountain  herbs  they  are  very 
cunning.  Before  aniline  dyes  wore  invented,  they  drove  an  excellent 
trade  in  the  production  of  coloui-s,  and  always  used  tliem  themselves  for 
dying  the  wools  for  their  carpets,  but  these  colours  are  troublesome  to 
make,  and  now,  alas  1  it  does  not  pay  them  to  continue  their  production, 
with  the  result  that  now  scarcely  anything  but  aniline  dyes  are  used 
in  the  making  of  Karamanian  carpets. 

The  milk  of  a  plant  of  the  spurge  tribe,  called  Galasidhi  by  the 
Greeks,  is  boiled  with  onion  leaves;  when  the  wool  is  put  in  the  colour 
does  not  show  at  first,  until  it  has  been  plunged  into  cold  water,  when 
a  brilliiint  and  permanent  red  is  the  result.  Also  they  use  the  lovoly 
galls  of  the  Qitercug  iitfecloria  for  a  dye. 

The  TuriikB  will  do  anything  for  tobacco,  and  when  the  genuine 
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KTticla  is  not  fortlicoming,  they  miikti  use  of  oertaiu  leaves  tLey  \suovr  of 
to  supply  its  place — dried  fig  leaves  and  olbers. 

They  are  esHontinDy  a  polyganicns  raw,  poor  though  they  are,  ami  in 
this  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  settled  iuhahilnntd  of  the  Tiirkiith 
towns,  who  rarely  now  have  moro  than  oue  wife.  It  is  not  unfrequeut 
to  find  a  Yanik  with  seven  wives,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
seven  slaves,  each  wife  and  her  family  griiomlly  occwpyiug  different 
tents;  one  miuds  the  flockji  in  one  direction,  another  tends  another 
portion  elsewhere,  another  wife  superintendB  the  camels,  another  stays 
at  borne  to  weave  carpets,  another  collects  wood  and  fetches  water ; 
aud  he  niast  lie  a  very  poor  man  indeed  who  cannot  boaat  of  at  least 
ihrue.  The  natural  reswlt  of  this  plurality  of  wives  is  that  the  fi-malo 
pi>pulution,  thongh  In  excees  of  the  male,  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
demand.  So  that  the  Yuriiks  do  a  good  deal  of  woman  snatching, 
and  if  report  speaks  trnly,  a  Yunik  who  wants  a  wife  is  not  particular, 
ill  appropriating  a  liuly  from  another  trihe,  an  to  whether  she  is  married 
or  single.  On  marriage,  the  hiishaml  generally  jiaya  somutliing  to  the 
father,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  nomads  are  in  the 
hnbit  of  selling  their  duughtere  for  the  hareme  of  Constantinople, 
whoreaa  from  their  point  of  view,  they  are  only  canying  out  their 
logitimato  idea  of  the  marriage  contract.  Kndogamy  is  the  rnle  amongst 
the  Yumks,  so  that  when  a  man  peaceahly  procures  a  female  from 
another  tribe,  he  is  figuratively  said  to  have  stolen  her.  Marriage  with 
aunts  or  uncles,  and  the  sisters  of  wives,  whether  deceased  or  otherwise, 
is  permitted  amongst  them. 

It  is  extremely  diflicnlt  to  obtain  from  the  Yunika  any  definite  idea, 
from  tradition  or  otherwise,  coticerning  their  origin ;  they  will  always 
tell  you  that  they  are  descendants  of  those  who  inhabited  the  niina 
among  which  they  now  dwell,  and  that  these  kind  ancestors  of  theirs 
put  np  letters  on  the  rock  and  walls  to  guide  tbem  to  treasures  which 
they  hiid  concealed.  I  have  seen  a  Yurnk  hard  at  work  with  a 
chiat'I  making  his  way  into  the  centre  of  a  marble  column,  in  which 
lie  te  sure  gold  is  concealed.  I  have  seen  tbem  dig  deep  holes  just 
L'elow  Greek  inscriptions,  with  the  same  object  in  view.  Constant 
disappointments  do  not  appear  to  damp  their  ai'dour,  for  now  and  again 
u  tomb  is  opened  with  some  treasure  in  it,  and  the  thirst  for  treasure 
hunting  begins  again  with  redoubled  vigonr. 

As  I  have  said,  they  are  not  superstitions;  even  at  that  dread  spot,  the 
Corycian  cave,  which  the  ancients  peopled  with  every  imaginable  liori-or, 
we  were  tuld  that  nothing  uncanny  existed.  An  old  Yuruk  was  rjailn 
indignant  at  the  suggestion ;  neither  he,  nor  his  father,  nor  his  grandfather 
had  ever  beoQ  troubled  by  apjiaritions  and  they  bud  lived  most  of  their 
lives  near  tlie  cave. 

Each  trihu  has  its  chief,  or  Agha,  who  is  hrld  responsible  to  the 
government  for  the  good  oiudmt    of  tlicso  under  him;   I.e  generally 
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ishabiu  on«  of  a  contrnl  olnstor  of  tenta,  fvidht  Ihe  pest  of  the  tribo  are 
scattered  with  their  fliwlis  in  the bnieU wood  foniiiU'siariiniicl.  Praoticallv, 
the  Agha  is  the  legisUtor  for  the  Yunika.  and  BetlloB  fgr  llicm  a]|  their 
(liKpiiteB,  fur  they  are  wise  and  never  think  of  taking  their  grievaucee 
into  Turkish  law  courts. 

In  their  tlmlect  of  Tiirktah  one  Giida  a  niuch  larger  percentage  of 
IVreiim  ivorils  tlmn  in  tin.-  Turkish  of  the  towns — ^words  which  are  dJB* 
tinotly  <if  Persiuti  origin,  leading  to  the  belief  thnt  at  eome  former  tinio 
they  Bpoku  Peratan — "  Sttmh,"  go  away,  " nhumn"  for  yon,  "pool"  for 
money,  "  charpfiiar  "  for  muleteer,  and  many  othtTB ;  the  advent,  however, 
of  those  uoniiuls  into  CJIicia  U  loat  in  obscurity.  Bertrandon  do  la 
firoqni^re  oonsiders  that  the  Grct  wave  of  nomad*  did  not  cuter  Cilicia 
till  tho  fifteenth  century  under  Jlhttnimtnii-c^IriH,  many  of  whom  settled 
in  the  towns,  and  blended  with  tho  Turks;  then  came  another  wave, 
who  preferred  to  maintain  tho  nomad  life  their  anoestora  had  lired  in 
the  heart  of  Asia,  and  these  are  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Yumks. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  an  account  of  tlie  di«coveiy  of  tho 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Olba,  where  the  priest  kingii  of  tho  Teucrid 
dynasty  held  llieir  court  down  to  the  begiuuiug  of  our  era.  and  ivith  a 
description  of  its  mine  and  its  site. 

High  np  in  the  mountiiina  amid  a  waste  of  nwks  and  brushwood,  « 
wildemcsB  almost  as  htipcleas  to  pnnetrato  as  a  primoval  forest,  ant  the 
mins  of  two  large  towns ;  one  of  these  is  in  s  monntain  valley,  which 
the  nomads  still  call  Oura,  a  highly  interesting  case  of  Ihe  retention 
of  a  name,  for  Mr.  Kamsay  previously  oousidered  Olba  to  he  a  Helleniaed 
form  of  Oiirwa,  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  idea  of  wX^m  or  happy. 
The  principal  ruins  cover  a  fircUd  height,  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
narrow  gorges  full  of  rock-cut  tombs  and  carvings,  and  on  tho  other  by 
a  small  mountain  plain;  tlie  aqueduct  which  brought  the  water  fn»a 
the  Lamas  river  crosses  one  of  the  gorges,  and  over  the  principal  arch 
we  found  a  long  inscription  which  told  ns  that  tho  aqueduct  belonged  to 
the  city  of  Olba,  OABEONHIIOAIS,  wbicli  was  conclusive  evidence  that 
we  had  at  last  reached  tho  central  point  of  whiob  we  were  in  seardi. 
Here  we  found  also  several  polygonal  fortresses,  mins  of  temples  and  u 
theatre,  and  a  fountain  which  supplied  water  in  three  basins.  In  former 
yoiiTs  the  grai*  muirt  liavu  been  much  cultivated  here,  judging  by  tho 
frwjuent  oocurrenoo  of  wine  presaea,  and  largo  cisterns  connected  with 
them  for  storing  wino:. 

From  tliis  city  in  the  valley  an  ancient  paved  road,  lined  witli  tombj 
and  niina,  amongst  whiob  on  m  fnllen  column  the  name  of  Olba  again 
occurred,  leads  to  another  and  larger  city  on  a  hill  aboufthrco  milea 
distant,  BO  that  in  ancient  limes  they  must  practically  have  been  one 
and  the  same  place.  This  upper  city  is  built  on  a  round  hill,  the  highest 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  exactly  5t<50  feet  above  (be 
level  of  tbe  sea.    The  nomads  call  this  hill  Jcbel  Hissar,  or  the  moun- 
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Iftin  of  the  castle,  and  tlw  f«w  horeis  when  the;  Uv«  unoogrt  the  roint, 
Ihey  oil  UseBJftbnidj  or  the  "  long  caatle."  It  is  sarronnded  by  deep 
^orgeB  on  aU  mdca,  and  wonld  appear  aerer  to  bfti,-e  powMSod  irallit, 
being  n  amply  |>rot«cted  by  nature ;  one  of  theae  to  the  north  is  fall  of 
tomba  Tor  the  distanoo  of  three  milea  or  more.  There  is  no  vnter  on 
Jebel  Hinar,  heu^e  tbo  ncceati^  in  ancient  timw  of  an  aqueduct  fruni 
the  LuuB  rifer.  The  view  is  exoeedia^j  fine,  the  high  mountains 
whicb  aepante  this  district  from  Kaiankania.  now  called  the  Bnlgar 
Dagfa,  axe  seen  to  the  north,  aod  over  the  senated  titopea  of  the  Taams  to 
the  aoath  the  ae*  ca*  just  be  descrieil.  We  fonnd  it  very  oolil  herej 
•reD  in  the  middle  of  April  v^etation  bad  scarcely  begun,  for  tlw  snov 
Ittd  not  been  long  off  the  ground. 

The  chief  features  of  this  upper  town  are— firstly,  a  large  fortrcM  HO 
feet  by  40  fe«t,  four  stortee  high  and  with  fire  diaubcrs  on  each  story. 
From  an  inscription  on  it  we  leamt  that  it  was  built  by  one  of  tho  priest 
kings,  or  Tarkyarioe,  as  apparently  the  ruling  fanuly  were  called  iu  Oltw, 
of  the  name  of  Teucar,  a  second  time  oonfirming  Strabo'e  etateaient  that 
mcvt  of  the  prieat  kings  bore  this  name,  so  that  in  his  time  the  eouutry 
was  still  known  as  "the  country  of  Teuocr"  and  "the  priesthood  of 
Teacer."  Again  the  name  of  Olba  supplied  further  proof  of  the  identity 
oftbeute. 

The  seomd  feature  was  the  remains  of  a  Tery  fine  (emple,  with  thirty 
Coiinthian  colouns  still  staoding,  40  feet  iu  height,  wkL  a  pioaolion 
wall  223  by  209  feet.  This  temple  is  wonderfully  well  preaerved,  for 
it  had  been  used  in  later  times  as  a  C'hrislian  church,  donbtlen  when 
Olba  was  one  of  the  chief  bishoprics  of  Isanria.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  this  was  the  great  temple  of  Jove  whii^  gained  lor  tho  rulers 
of  this  diatrict  the  additional  title  of  pric«le,  and,  in  spite  of  the  aotioa 
of  fruEt  and  snow,  which  hare  eaten  away  tho  stone,  the  rains  of  this 
temple  are  amoogst  the  finest  left  standing  in  Asia  Minor.  On  a  lintel 
amongst  the  ruins  we  found  an  inscription  in  a  hitherto  unknown  script, 
and  concerning  which  atitlioritiee  are  sadly  at  Tarlanoe,  but  a  cost  of 
which  I  am  pLidng  before  you. 

Beaides  these,  the  hill  is  bristling  with  tbo  mins  of  public  buildings, 
the  remains  of  an  elegant  temple  of  IVche,  two  theatre*,  and  many 
others.  In  the  slndy  of  nunusmatioe  there  is  much  that  is  intervwling 
and  oonfirmatory  concerning  tliis  identification  of  Olba.  On  coins  we 
have  both  the  triskelee  and  the  dub,  symbols  which  are  found  ciit  on 
stone  in  many  parts  of  the  district,*  Then  the  names  of  Teucer  and 
Folemoa  both  occur  on  coin):  as  dyuusts  of  Olba  and  toparoha  of  Kennatis 
and  Lalassis ;  these  names  nnr  inscrijitious  IVequetitly  revealed.  Ilenoe 
we  bod  the  tiatiefaciory  results  of  not  only  finding  the  plnco  concerning 
the  aite  of  which  much  difiercnce  of  opiuiou  has  existed  amongst  archieo* 
logisla,  but  also  of  confirming  in  nearly  every  delail  Uie  words  of  the 
*  Cr.  Ue^xl,  Bltt.  Num.,  aod  liuliocf-Blaiutr, '  MoDnaiet  Ok^iiho.' 
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old  geographer  SLrabo,  who  tells  us  mora  of  ita  ancleut  liititoTy  tliaa  any 
utlicr  olasncal  author. 

Behind  Olba  the  approach  to  the  Earum.-ininn  inouiitnins  is  raptil; 
very  BOOH  tlie  Ihitk  bmsbwiXMl  disappears  altogether,  utiiI  the  6r  aud  tho 
codar  cl<ithe  the  mountain  slopes.  After  About  four  hours'  rido  ihu  villago 
of  Ukta  IB  reached,  ihe  last  point  of  haliilation  before  the  navr  high 
rood  froiu  Selefkeh  to  Earamau  coniincnces  llie  niountain  puss,  and  it  is 
j^graphic»lly  «u  interesting  point,  lieing  the  centre  townfls  which 
mo»t  of  tlic  ancient  roads  on  tho  eontlieni  elopes  of  the  Tanrns  mnkc. 
Traces  of  an  old  road  from  Selefkeb  to  Mara  aro  apparent,  and  we  found 
tberoinsof  many  townsmlong  it.  Then  the  old  jjavod  road  froniCoryooa 
viu  Jambeslli  and  Uzenjabtirdj  through  tho  heart  of  the  Olba  district 
comes  here ;  also  another  old  road  from  Lamas,  joined  by  several  side 
roads  which  crossed  tho  gorge,  passing  through  Orenlteui,  oonvergea 
here;  and  at  Mara  are  traces  of  an  old  town,  au  acropolis,  in  which 
coins  of  Olba  have  been  found,  and  other  minor  i-uiiis.  Unfortunately 
there  are  no  inscriptions  with  which  to  identify  its  ancient  name. 

In  modern  times  Mara  has  entered  upon  a  new  existence,  owing  toj 
the  camel  road  from  Selofkeh  to  the  interior,  which  was  o]>cncd  aboot^ 
6va  years  ago.  Beforu  this  it  was  merely  a  Yiinik  eettK-mcnt,  Init 
when  it  becume  the  balttng-plaeu  fur  caravans  going  ovor  tho  pass  it 
did  not  escape  tho  attention  of  the  money-loving  Greeks.  A  Gix-ek 
Imildcr  from  Trehixoud  led  tho  waj' ;  finding  the  pr&spect  cliocrful,  ho 
sent  for  his  son  and  three  olhor  families ;  tho  Turnks  wore  bought 
out,  and  now  tliero  are  some  twenty  Greek  families  settled  here,  who 
drive  an  excellent  trade  from  April  to  October,  when  the  pass  is  open. 
They  have  built  a  church,  and  there  ai-e  five  shops  by  tho  ro&d^e,  ready 
to  f«mpt  tho  camel-drivera  with  their  delicaoies.  Mara  in  its  revived 
form  may  l>e  said  to  be  a  truly  typical  modern  Greek  place. 

The  wcst«rii  end  of  this  district  of  the  Trucheiotis,  running  dotm 
towards  the  Kalyouduos,  is  more  densely  wooiled  ;  here  the  valhrys  aro 
a  muea  of  foliage ;  fine  trees,  oaks,  plauce,  and  others,  tower  over  the 
brushwood,  and  the  efiect  is  very  striking ;  probably  this  is  owing  to 
tho  fact  that  there  are  fewer  nomads  in  this  part,  and  tho  a1»>.'0co  of 
goals  has  given  the  yoting  trees  a  chance  of  asserting  themeelvcs.  To 
the  west  of  the  main  rond  we  saw  hardly  any  Yuruk  cncampn)cnt«, 
their  favourite  haunts  heing  on  tho  eouthem  slopes  of  the  Taurus, 
towards  the  sea. 


A  Her  the  paper, 

Mr.  Ckol  Smith   said   he  most  spo1o;i«e  for  only   being  ablo  to  speak 

from  one  point  cf  view  of  tho  iiilereal  of  Mr.  Beai'ii  paper,  namely,  lliil  of  Qrwlt 
areba-ology,  which  lie,  Mr.  Smith,  had  the  honour  partly  of  ropresentiiiR  at  Iho 
British  MiiBt'imi.  Mr.  auil  Mrs,  Boot  had  cuufprreJ  by  their  ei;>edition  soother  of 
ibo  flnniinl  hearfits  which  they  hud  been  conferring  upon  Ihe  liritith  iluncuiu  in 
{MUticular,  and  ufuu  Greuk  archvolo^  in  gccoral.    This  year  it  was  true  tho  Briiikh 
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Musi-um  had  not  wtnaliy  rMjiod  uitiqtiltios,   lu  Uie  oldva  dtiya  eipwiitiimg  of  tbiakind 
nearly  alwajs  Maiilted  in  Inrgo  Bk-rea  of  works  of  ait  unii  antiquities  being  brought 
to  the  Mtueum.     Tiiose  Jay^  bnd  gone  by,  paitly  btcnuBe  both  Greeks  aaA  Tnik» 
hod  been  vieing  wiih  one  nnoibcr  m  produciDg  lows  which  make  tho  ciporUtion  of 
antlquitiGB  more  and  more  difficult,  nnd  nUo,  becAUM  there  wa«  ua  longer  the 
jueiificttiioii  for  tht  cxportof  aijll.juitics  wiiicli  them  was  of  old,  seeing  that  tho 
Greeks  especially,    and  aldo  even   the  Turku,  hud  lutely  derelopeJ  bu  intclligBnt 
internt  in  tlieir  own  antiijuiiieG,    But  if  tliey  could  not  export  Biitiquitie«,  thero 
wns  still,  OS  Mr.  Bent  ha>i  snid,  much  to  \m  done  ia  the  way  of  irchwologicil 
rCBWIch  by  the  photographing  of  uicieiit  works  of  art,  the  identification  of  andcDl 
ril«8,  Rud  Ihe  ri>conHtrucUDn  of  maps,  both  iwdcDt  and  modern ;  and,  (or  Jiny  oat  who 
was  nilling  and  able  to  undertake  incb  a  task,  there  could  ba  no  belter  field  than 
Asia  Minor.      Loukiuj  at  it  especislly  from   the  Greek  [loint  of  view,  th^y  wore 
getting  more  and  more  every  year  to  6cc  that  it  was  priuoipally  to  Asia  Minor  that 
the  ethnographical  qucalious  with  rei^-ard  to  Greece  must  be  referred,    ll  was  protably 
in  Asia  Minor  Uial  liiey  cmild  trace  the  origin  of  Grouk  history,  and  it  was  probably 
to  Asia  Minor  thoy  must  turn  for  itt  ultimate  eod.     lo  the  Greek  cities,  especially 
In  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  they  could  trace  the  last  end  of  Greek  history,  lU  it  camo 
atait  under  the  provincial  admiDisiralion  of  !nji>eri»l  Rome.     There  seemed  co 
doubt  tliat  Asia  Minor,  a  6e!d  as  yH  little  worked,  «aa  likely  to  afford  the  ricbcBl 
InrVMt  for  the  phiIoloi;ist,  the  geographer,  and   the  antiquarian.      Mr.   Bent  had 
diown  them  one  new  langoage,  but  they  had  reason  to  beliece  that  there  might  be 
many  new  langoages  and  new  arts  atili  to  be  dtscorercd  in  Asia  Minor.     They  had 
bad  quit«  recently  one  special  instance  of  this.    The  year  before  htst  a  large  hoard  cJ 
cuneiform  tablets  was  found  in  Egypt,  which  swtnod   lo  have  represented  the 
archives  of  King  Amenophis  III.,  about  ICOO  s,c.    Those  cuneiform  idbleCs  came  to 
Egypt  in  a  curious  way.     They  appeared  to  be  written  in  cuneiform  script,  but, 
at  the  mme  time,  were  annotalcii  by  an  E^plian  scribe,  and  from  those  annotatjous 
they  had  been  identiHed  m  formiug  part  of  a  dowry  that  came  with  his  wife  to  tliis 
kin&  iho  coming  from   tumv  interior  part  of  Asia  Minor.      Amongst  these  tablets 
there  WMetidence  of  at  least  three  distinct  languages  liitherto  unknown,  and  which 
8t  present  teioained  still  to  be  discovered.     Corrwpoudiug  with  thc«e  cnncifonu 
tablets,  quiu  recently  n  very  curious  work  of  art  had  turned  up  in  the  form  of  a 
Kulptnre  in  low  retiuf,  which  seemed  lo  represent  au  art  as  yet  entirely  unknown, 
closely  allied  to  the  arts  of  Mesopotamia,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  iudepeudont 
art  of  its  own.     The  Louvre  bad  one  fragment,  and  they  had  the  other  two  at  the 
British  Muieum ;  the  whole  subject  seemed  to  represent  an  Asiatic  tribe  hunting 
the  gazelle.     Of  course  this  architological  enquiry  m  Asia  Minor  could  not  bo 
brought  about  except  with  groat  labour,  and  very  often,  ae  they  knew  too  w«ll  from 
Ibe  melaocholy  occurrence  on  Mount  Olympus  Inst  year,  with  abiwlute  jwrfoonl 
danger.    Of  course  everybody  wag  not  able  nor  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
laigtbened  period  of  exile,  living  in  tombs,  and  drinking,  as  Mr.  Bent  had  told 
them,  pen-soap  water,  besides  being  in  terror  of  their  lives  from  the  lai^c  dogs  of 
the  country.    But  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  work  of  this  kind  were  such  as 
Euglishmeu  had  always  been  found — and,  in  Mrs.  Bent's  prejence,  iie  shoold  aay 
Knglishwomen  also — ready  and  able  to  perform.     This  was  a  subject  Upon  which 
tbvy  might  very  iDucb  congratulate  themselves,  that  Englishmen  had  always  bc«n 
working  in  this  direction.    As  early  as  the  middk  of  last  century  they  had  Pocock, 
and,  a  little  later  on,  W.  It.  HamiltoD,  the  Sccrctaty  of  Lord  Elgin,  travelling  in 
Asia  Minor.    They  had  in  the  bei,'ioning  of  this  century  Colonel  Leake,  and  a  Little 
lurther  on  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  whoso  excellent  labours  in  Lycia  resnlt«id  in  pr^ 
curing  for  the  British  Mnseum  the  mogni&cwt  Kries  of  Lycian  monuments,  which 
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ihey  nil  tnow.  Next' to  liim  como  Kir  Clmrles  Xintoo,  wboM  work  oo  Uie  coMt  of 
CoriB  n4itlt«d  \a  Hiv  aouisitiaii  (or  tlie  Itritish  Museum  or  the  nvkgniiict'iii  mnrklu 
of  Bnnchida!,  of  Kuidos,  ami  the  Mausoleum.  Il  was  plcaaaut  to  lliink  thai  tveii- 
Id  modem  dayn  tlic  C«rcli  of  Arcliatologica!  rcsenrch  was  5ti!l  kept  burning  la  aum> 
peteul  uki  willii^  liaoiU.  They  hail  Prof<>«iMr  Rnmaay,  nhoiw  ivaenrclieB  iu  Pluygla 
were  well  kDono.  Tii«y  bad  Mr.  W.  IL.  I'lton,  irhrae  [escarchcE  rni  the  coast  tt 
Carla  h«d  n(iiitl«d  In  some  very  iDtcrvsiiug  nniiquiiics,  uid  lijcy  bii>l  also  tht' 
prcwnt  *itd  [iftsl  rMi»rGheH  vt  Ur.  and  Mra.  Guiit,  wbo  Lv  huijed  would  procMii  (il< 
coulinuo  tbolr  exploration  a  next  year.  It  was  a  poiut  which  they  looked  upoa 
with  Mime  amouut  of  complttcency,  tliat  whereas  the  French,  tlio  Gtrn^an*,  »nd 
AmcriciiDS  made  those  expeditions  to  a  ouriain  extent  under  State  subventiou,  uoarly 
iM  the  names  that  bp  ii*!  monlioned  r«i)iriHenied  privatu  cuttrpriw.  Thai  wm  th« 
method  :a  which  Englishmen  liad  iilways  been  aocimtoincd  to  work,  but  at  the  aamo 
lime  ho  thought  tb.it  work  of  that  kind  iroiild  be  better  performi?ii,  and  jxi^aibly  briog 
larger  results,  if  the  learned  socielies  of  ihc  country  could  give  nutelanoe.  Unfor* 
titnately  in  the  British  MuEuum,  with  uU  the  will  ia  the  world,  they  were  the  elarcBf 
of  an  indigent  Troasury,  nnri,  lio  what  tlioy  woiild,  they  oould  not  assist  in  the  w»y 
they  would  like.  What  was  really  wonted  in  Ania  Minor  wns,  sa  Mr.  Dent  hadi 
slioivn,  a  oomptete  and  elaborate  exploniiou  of  small  individtuki  sites  by  individual 
traTellors.  There  wns  one  {loiot  that  ktd  not  btxn  tnentioucd  in  Ihc  [wpcr,  which 
wuuld  illuslrnto  wiml  accurst-y  of  t>)«'>aich  was  rt'qnired  for  this  i>utpo»f.  An 
American  gentleman  was  tent  out  through  the  munificence  oTa  {irirate  AmoricaiL 
Imly  two  years  ago,  to  eiji1o;o  thie  very  district.  H«  ttsrted  from  tbo  coASl  and 
went  along  the  iubIu  roud  fur  a  considerable  distsDCe  inland,  right  tlicuugh  thft, 
wnxtry  where  Mr.  Bent  had  made  his  discoveries.  TakinK  it  for  granted  that  thfl  - 
cotinlry  80  uear  the  sea  woulil  already  liavs  been  explored,  lie  missed  in  thftl  way  all 
the  r«Bulu  which  Mr.  Bent  had  found  in  sioch  large  quantities.  If  more  voluoleere 
Ilka  Mr.  aud  Mm.  Bent  could  b«  found,  and  if  the  necessary  urganiffitiou  could  b« 
brought  about  by  the  learned  societies,  they  might  in  time  hope  for  r  completo 
atclueoti^icsl  and  gt«graphical  survey  of  Asia  Umor,  with  result;  of  wliich  U  was 
impoBtbte  lo  Miimale  Um  full  value.  In  this  maltec  be  thougiit  orcha-ology  and 
geography  roigVit  well  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  DotTonAB  W.  Frkshpiblo  was  afraid  ho  hod  nothing  to  Kty  on  tlieimmediale 
subject  of  the  very  inletesting  iH|irr  just  trad,  but,  in  the  aWncp  of  Sir  Ohnrle) 
'WileoD  or  other  speakers,  he  might  be  alluived  to  say  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  tliA 
ctaseof  paperto  which  il  belonged.  It  inust  bo  a  great  tatisfaetloii  to  all  present 
to  hear  sotnelimes  papers  read  which  referred  to  counlries  that  were  compaialirely 
near  home,  and  were  peculiarly  interesting  lo  everyone  who  had  received  a  claiiioil 
education.  The  more  many-eidcd  they  could  make  geography,  the  more  geographers 
Ihete  would  be,  and  Ihe  belief  geographers  they  would  make  themsplves.  ItwM' 
vcsy  pleasant,  alternately  with  papers  on  the  distant  highlands  of  Cenlial  Africn, 
or  on  New  Quiues,  on  what  might  )«ssibty  be  the  future  seats  of  the  liighest  civili- 
sation, lo  go  back  to  the  seals  of  ancient  ciTiliaatlons,  and  to  huit  of  countries  from 
which  those  to  wtoni  we  owe  what  we  ate,  started.  Mr.  Bent's  paper  showed  how 
E«sential  seoi^raphy  was  to  the  right  reading  of  history,  and  also  furnished  evidence 
OS  indeed  Ur.  Stanley's  giapr  liaj  done,  bow  tmthful  in  the  main  ihe  old  geOi, 
graphers  were.  Il  was  alwaya  satisfactory  lo  find  Herodotus,  who  bad  beru  recentlji 
depicled  as  the  "  father  of  lies,"  inmed  into  the  father  of  tnith  instead.  To-nlgbt 
it  had  been  Slrmbo's  turn,  and  he  had  h*)  his  description  of  ancient  localities  vin- 
dicated. ■  He  should  like  to  bring  ftjrward  another  vindication  of  the  samo  autln>r. 
trabo  dcacribod  with  curious  dotail  how  a  people  who  came  to  DIoscurias  (Sukhum 
Kaleb)  over  the  snowy  passes  of  the  Oaueasus  used  to  wear  crampons  tied    q 
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Uieir  feet.  He  Wl  brongiit  (torn  the  CftucaiUK  i:<iie  of  thcso  cnin[>cnii,  foncd  b  an 
■ncicnC  gravu  near  VlailikftTluu,  au<l  it  wiut  uuw  oti  (Jie  lobte.  It  was  wry  nimiliLr 
ro  tbu  cr&mpoDs  dopictad  by  Do  Saiucuru  as  norn  100  yenn  ngo  liy  tba  nittivcs  of 
Chamonix,  wlwa  they  wnntwl  U>  go  ovit  Iho  gUolcrs  of  Moiil  Blauc.  It  was  not 
•mly  with  refereiiM  to  lurhiiko  antiquir  nation  that  tliM  ciun  of  pnper  inigbt  pfov« 
orTBluc,  for  not  long  ago  BciglitiiJ  wns  tDl«tttit«d  in  oa  liland  within  Bight  of  ths 
•otne  of  Mr.  Bent's  rxplorntion*,  nud  be  believed  that  Her  Hajetty'ft  Uovcmiitcut, 
wiiibicig  to  put  iiiformatioa  in  tlio  hands  of  it*  officers,  liad  boon  miijceil  to  bujtiig 
up  Murray's  Gui'lc-Book  to  Syria,  He  hoped  that  wbeuwur  iufoniialion  wus  n.-- 
loired  a1»ut  Aai>  Minor  tboro  wout<i  bo  plenty  to  bo  fotimi  in  tbe  Annals  of  their 
Society.  At  nny  nto,  the  Booluty  was  aboDt  to  publish  a  leogthy  and  valuablo 
book  by  Professor  Ilatnsay,  which  would  contain  the  iteogrkpUical  reconiiof  hi*  Ulo 
ioiimey  in  Aiia  Minor,  auJ  »-ould,  hu  nos  auro,  help  to  stimuUl*  Others  to  siiuilar 
cxploratioDf. 

Th(<  Pbesidrnt  said  it  twmed  oidy  a  few  ilays  ago  since  Mn  Bent  gare  tham  aa 
estromoty  intctt.itins  account  of  bis  esploraiiou  In  the  Bahrein  Inlands,  Ro  thought 
ibe  rueeting  would  ndmU  thitt  Mr.  Bant  hnd  used  the  brief  period  of  his  absence 
f«ry  much  to  the  ndvautoge  <jr  tli«  Society,  aa  wvEl  as  U>  bia  own.  It  would  be 
ruoeiiibercd  by  many  ibat  Ciocro  piuuod  Mine  time  in  Cilioia,  and  when  be  returned 
to  Europe  wiw  very  much  onnojttil  that  a  triumph  was  not  ^veii  to  liim  for  hit 
exploits  there.  Those  (hero  uscmhied  could  not  give  a  trium|)h  to  Mr.  nod  Mrs, 
Beot,  althougli  they  trawlled  much  further  lulo  the  mountaiua  than  erer  tiiat  gr^t 
man  did.  Tb«y  could  not  oTen  give  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent  an  oration,  but  thiejr  bad 
^iven  them  an  eitreiuely  kind  rocnption,  and  be  (tbo  Pnudsnt)  tnuted  that  thuy 
luighl  have  (uiiny  a  puper  fruui  Mr.  Cuut,  oa  tnfeiiai'M  aa  dUtinguIthed  from 
<-j^(n«it«  goograjibical  rwicnrch,  bcfofn  hu  became  the  penitanent  occDpnnl  of  ouij  of 
thoK  tombci  whicli  he  hud  described  as  so  ^ticulirly  agreeable  a*  >  temporary 
ruldeiici.'i. 

Ho  (the  Prvaidi'Dt)  had  only  In  add  that  this  was  the  hut  ooetiDg  of  tbo 
MMoo,  and  that  the  Society  n-otild  ndjoiim  till  the  month  of  NoTember,  when  be 
hoped  h«  might  have  to  lay  before  them  »oric  matter  as  intoceatiug  as  that  to  nliioh 
they  bod  littonul  that  evening. 
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The  Memorial  Stftn  for  St&nley'*  faithful  Zanzibaris.— Tbo  Hilrer 
stars,  witli  iuaotiption  "Emiu  Rolk-f  Exi»oditioii,  1887-8lV'  which 
our  President  »nii<miioed  at  the  Albert  Hall  Meeting  as  having  Ijwn 
swarded  hy  the  CouuoJl  to  tho  faithful  Zauziboris  who  acoouijianiod 
Mr.  Staaloy  aorosa  Africa  on  his  Into  vxpedition,  wei'o  duaputohcd 
to  Zanzibar  by  th<!  liuit  mail.  Thn  Etars  iiro  five-rayod,  and  furuiehed 
with  a  ring  by  which  they  may  he  suspended  by  a  oord  or  lunny  way  tha 
wearer  may  pleaae ;  they  are  175  in  numbor.  The  parcel  has  been 
addressed  to  tho  core  of  Colonel  Euan  Smith,  onr  Conaul-Gonerul, 
who  has  been  roqucetod  to  distribntc  them,  as  opportunities  offer, 
according  to  tho  mustor-roll  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Mackonsie, 
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KDiJ  Co.,  of  Ztinxilar.  One  of  tlie  faithful,  who  is  now  with  his  master 
in  London,  hue  iec6ive<l  bis  etar  direct,  and  sttachod  his  sif^n&taro 
to  tho  following  letter  of  thanks:— "Jnly  10th,  1890.  Soli  bin  UUiman 
demands  th&t  I  exprees  his  \xist  thanks  to  the  Koy&l  Geograjihioal 
Society  for  sending  to  him  the  high  distinction  of  &  silTcr  star  aa  a 
decoration  for  iiis  fidelity  in  Africa  while  serring  with  the  Emin  Push* 
Relief  Expedition. — Henry  M.  St«uiley  j  Saleh  hiu  Osman." 

Exploration  in  the  C&meroonsB«gloD.— Lieutenant  Uorgen,  tho  bu6> 
cessor  of  Ciiptain  £uDd  in  the  esploiation  of  the  "  Hinterland  "  of  tho 
Oaiaeroona,  made  an  excnrsion  last  December  westward  from  Ngila, 
Tftpjienbeck's  furthest  point.  Crossing  the  river  Mbaw,  a  tribntary  of 
tho  Sanoaga,  which  he  considers  to  he  of  more  importance  than  the 
main  rivor,  ho  followed  for  some  days  tho  northern  hank  of  the  Sannaga, 
and  then  croesing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  reached  tho  Idia 
Falls  OQ  the  12th  January,  and  Ualimba  on  tho  following  day.  The 
Sannaga  is  stated  to  ho  impracticable  for  navigation. 

A  Bcientific  Expedition  to  the  Congo.— We  learn  that  the  Belgioa^i 
Oovemment  have,  at  the  instance  of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  BoienoeSf  f 
voted  the  sum  of  1200/.  towards  the  coat  of  a  scientific  exi)edidoQ  to  tho 
Congo  State.  The  main  object  of  the  expedition  will  be  to  make  mag- 
netic observations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  declination,  in- 
clination, and  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetiaiu.  Captain  Dolporte, 
ProfeBBor  of  Geodesy  at  the  Military  School,  will  be  in  command,  and 
will  have  Lieutenant  Gillis  for  a  companion.  Although  the  route  of 
the  expedition  will  lie  mostly  along  beaten  paths,  there  is  no  donht  that 
the  cartography  of  the  region  will  benefit  by  the  more  aocurata 
determination  of  fixed  points. 

Dr.  J.  Unrray  on  the  Origin  and  Character  of  the  Sahara.— At  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  on  July  12th, 
Dr.  John  Murray  read  a  paper  on  the  meteorological  conditions  of  desert  J 
regions,  with  eiiecial  reference  to  the  Sahara,  the  northern  Iiorder  of 
which  he  had  recently  visited.  He  pointeil  out  that  the  arid  regions  of 
the  world  were  distributed  in  two  bands,  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 
They  were  all  inland  drainage  areas,  or  areas  where  the  streams  had  no 
connection  with  the  sea.  They  were  also  regions  where  evaporation  was 
in  excess  of  precipitation,  for  if  the  latter  were  in  excess  the  water 
would  rise  till  it  could  flow  into  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  groat  lake 
district  of  North  America,  and  the  area  would  no  longer  be  one  of  inland 
drainage.  The  largest  of  tho  deserts,  the  Sahara,  was  about  three  and 
a  half  million  eijnare  miles  in  area,  and  the  area  of  all  the  deserts  of 
the  world  together  was  about  11,600,000  square  miles.  That  was  to  Bay, 
over  one-fifth  of  the  land  of  the  world  had  no  outlet  for  drainage  to  the 
sea,  and  in  all  that  area  evaporation  was  greater  than  precipitation. 
These  areas  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  regions  of  the  world 
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whore  Uio  raiiifnU  was  loss  than  10  inches  aQDually.  In  no  pUoe  in  tlio 
world  could  there  ba  got  such  enormous  ranges  of  temperature  an  in 
th6  de6«rta.  In  the  Sahara  the  temperature  sometimes  fell  from  lOU 
degrees  doring  tho  dny  to  the  freezing  point  during  the  uight.  Thnt 
ftrose  from  the  groat  diynesa  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  radiation 
that  took  plaoe  from  the  buniiug  soil  after  the  sun  had  set.  These 
iuhkad  drainage  areas  correspouded  very  much  in  their  barometric 
phonomena.  lu  all  deaert  rogioas  during  summer  all  the  winds  blew  in 
to  them.  In  winter  the  reverse  took  placo — the  winds  Sowed  out  of 
them,  and  that  held  good  both  for  the  northern  and  the  southern 
hemiflpheree.  This  led  totho  low  rainfall,  for  the  great  majority  of  these 
regions  were  more  or  less  bounded  by  high  hills.  The  winds  came  into 
tlie  deserts  over  these  hills,  and  tho  vapour  was  precipitated  from  the 
atmosphere  by  tlie  hills,  with  tho  result  that  when  the  winds  reached 
tho  interior  regions  there  was  nothing  left  to  bo  deposited.  If  there 
w«ro  not  hills  all  round  any  desert  area,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Northern 
Asia,  the  winds  passed  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  as  thoy 
got  to  warmer  regions  they  were  able  to  contain  more  vapour,  and  none 
was  precipitated.  Dr.  Slurray  then  proceeded  to  give  an  aooouut  of  bia 
own  views  and  impressions  as  to  the  Sahara.  Dnring  tho  Challenger 
cxpodition  he  and  bis  companions  had  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
for  a  long  distance  west  of  the  African  coast  opposite  the  Sahara,  and  in 
the  bod  of  Ihe  Indian  Ocean  to  the  eonth  of  Australia,  small  graiDB  of  rod 
quartz  sand,  and  they  had  found  scarcely  a  trace  of  such  in  the  sea-bed  in 
any  other  part  of  tho  world.  He  suspected  this  quartz  sand  had  been  blown 
out  from  the  Sahara  in  the  one  case,  and  from  the  Australian  desert  in 
the  other.  On  his  journey  southward  through  Algeria,  he  found  the 
country  as  far  as  Tougourt  converted  into  a  garden  by  means  of  artesian 
wells.  At  Tougourt  the  real  sandy  part  of  the  desert  began,  and  he  mado 
excnrsiouB  into  it,  with  that  town  as  his  iieadqtiarters.  lie  exhibited 
to  the  meetiug  a  specimen  of  the  sand,  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  colour, 
and  eroecdingly  fine  in  the  grains.  There  were,  he  said,  a  good  many 
clay  particles  in  it,  and  the  quartz  particlee,  which  were  also  uumorons, 
were  identical  with  those  they  had  g<>t  in  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantia 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  winds  from  the  desert  carried  tho  sand  a 
long  way  out  to  sea.  He  had  also  examined  the  region  geologically,  and 
the  formation  of  the  rocks  was  entirely  that  of  fresh  water,  and  of  qua- 
ternary date.  Tho  great  majority  of  geographers  and  geologists  had 
fixpressed  the  belief  that  the  whole  of  the  Sahara  was  an  old  sea-bed,  but 
he  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  never  aa  a  whole  been  covered  by  the  sea 
ttnce  Cretaoeous  or  Devonian  times ;  and  no  part  of  it,  he  believed,  had 
been  ooveretl  by  tho  ocean  since  Tertiary  times.  The  whole  question 
about  the  discovery  of  shells  seemed  to  rest  upon  one  common  species 
being  found  very  rarely  in  one  region  of  tho  desert.  H«  thought  that, 
owing  to  recent  researches,  the  opinion  as  to  the  Sahara  being  an  old  sea 
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bottom  WM  very  likely  to  disappear  from  oiir  toxt-lwoka.  He  oonitidoroil 
that  the  fcntnrea  of  tlie  region  had   l>eeii  produced   by  atmospheric 
ocmditioDB.    The  eandwas  the  product  of  the  disintegratioii  of  the  rocks 
in  situ.    The  existing  rock  was  not  far  Ixilow  tho  enrfnct,  and  hy  digging 
duwn  to  it,  the  hard  aandy  particles  were  found  embedded  in  the  stooA. 
Th«  atin  ehone  on  tho  rooks,  and  they  expaudei!.    The  sudden  cooling 
at  night  I'roko  them  up.  the  wind  carried  away  the  smaller  particlea,  and 
BO  continually  the  rooks  were  heing  disiulograted  hy  means  of  chitngea 
Other  than  water,  although  water  perhaps  had  in  times  past  played  a 
greater  ride  there  thiiu  it  did  now.     Thure  was  n  range  of  hills  in  the 
desert,  7000  feet  high,  and  for  three  uinnlhs  in  the  ycur  their  summits 
were  corered  with  suaw.     Descending  tho  hills  were  old  rirer-coomSt 
wme  of  great  length.    Much  of  the  region,  ho  cousidorgd,  had  onoe  boon 
a   largis  fresh-wutor  lake.     Speaking  of  the  commercial  aspect  of  tluJ 
Sahara,  he  said  it  was  difficult  to  go  there  without  becoming  entbnsiaatiol 
about  it.  But  there  Biouicd  to  he  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  water  that  was 
to  bo  got  by  sinking  nrleeian  wells.  The  cultivation  of  palms  was  extend- 'i 
ing  to  an  enoniiniis  extent,  and  ibo  French  expected  to  carry  on  thdr^ 
railway  to  Tongonrt  (at  present  nearly  a  week's  journey  from  Algeria) 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Bomali  Land.— Tho  Italian  traveller  L.  Itobecchi  has  umlertakcn  a 
journey  into  the  unknown  interior  of  Somali  Land.  He  started  in 
March  last.  The  expedition  is  being  supported  by  the  African  Societj 
,o£  Ifaples. 

The  Stiuian  Expeditions  in  Central  Aaia.— Onr  oorreapondent  U. 
Yenukoff  informs  ns  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Capt&in  tirorab- 
chevsky,  dated  May  4th,  in  which  he  informs  him  that  he  left  Ehotan 
for  Nia  (the  winter  quarters  of  Pievtsof's  oipcdition)  on  the  lat  March, 
and  that  he  found  the  members  of  the  expedition  in  perfect  health,  and 
making  all  ready  for  their  pawaage  over  the  lofty  mountain  rangu  into 
Tibet  in  May.  The  route  betwt-uii  Khotaii  and  Nia  he  described  as 
being  over  a  sandy  plain,  which  in  some  parts  tx  a  pcrfi-ct  desert,  studded 
with  sandhills  oflcn  200  fee'  high,  and  in  others  ie  skirted  on  the 
north  by  forests  of  poplars,  which  prove  the  existence  of  perennial 
water  not  far  below  the  aurfaoo  of  the  arid  soil.  At  Surkhan  ho  found 
3000  ChineBB  working  for  gold.  He  atatcs  that  Lieut.  Roboiofsky, 
of  the  Fiovtsof  Expedition,  had  made  on  excursion  in  Maroh  to 
Cherchciid,  through  a  country  similar  lo  that  between  Khotan  and  Nia, 
i.e.  a  saniity  desert  here  and  tht-re  traversed  by  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  snowy  range  on  the  right  and  soon  lose  themselves  in  the 
desert  The  route  to  the  north  wee  bordered  in  a  simitar  way  with 
forests  of  poplar,  in  which  occasionally  fnniilios  of  shepherds  were  seen 
whose  Wrds  were  pastured  en  tho  foliage.  Water  was  found  without 
diffictilty   at   a  small    depth    below   the    surface,   and    sometimee   it 
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•ppearcd  in  little  pools  on  the  stufsoe.  North  of  the  belt  of  poplars 
tk  vast  (loscrt  stretches  away  to  thu  Tnrim  and  beyuu6,  which  no 
©no  19  bold  enough  to  pvnetrato.  Five  rlvcrB  were  oroisaod  between 
Kin  and  Chorchend,  the  largest  being  the  Bostam-tagrak,  the  border*  of 
[  irbich  were  oases  of  verdure  of  greater  or  leas  width.  In  conttnuing  hin- 
Toiito  towards  the  source  of  the  Chercheml  river,  Lieut.  Roburof^ky 
Toach«>d  the  place  where  he  had  been  before  with  Prejevalsky  iu  186fi, 
on  that  occasion  coming  from  the  east, — In  May.  Captain  Gronibcbevsky 
intendfi  to  leave  Foln  (whence  he  despatched  his  letter)  for  the  plateau 
of  Western  Tibet,  and  has  some  hopes  of  reaching  Lhassa. 

M.  Bonralot.  * — News  has  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  M.  Bon- 
valot  and  Prino©  Henry  of  Orleans  at  Taohienlu,  in  Weetem  China,  on 
the  borders  of  Tibet.  The  travellers,  it  will  bo  remembered,  reached 
Lob-Nor  from  Itiis^ian  territory,  via  Knlja  and  Karashahr,  iu  November 
last.  They  have  now  enccoeded  iu  croasing  North-easlorn  Tibet,  and  so 
far  nocompliehod  the  programme  with  which  they  set  out. 

The  Island  of  Florei. — At  the  end  of  last  year  a  Ihitch  expedition 
under  the  leadership  of  Ilerr  van  Sohelle,  a  well-known  geologist, 
toade  an  attempt  to  explore  the  tin-mines  near  the  suuth  coast  of 
the  little-kuown  island  of  Flores  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  A  landing 
was  effected  near  the  month  of  tlie  river  Aiaiere,  but  on  the  second 
day'8  march  np  tho  country,  the  party  was  stirpiistyJ  by  »u  attack 
from  the  native-s,  and  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  Thf  leader 
of  the  expedition  and  the  two  government  officials  were  wonnded. 
Prom  the  rejiort  of  this  brief  excursion,  we  lenm,  however,  that  th» 
mnps  of  the  island,  oven  as  regards  the  const,  contain  many  errors.  A 
little  to  the  west  of  the  Rokka  Monnt^tins  the  Bay  of  Aimere  outa 
rather  deeply  into  the  land ;  at  the  inmost  part  of  the  bay  the  river 
Aimere  empties  itself.  This  river  appears  to  come  from  the  <«st, 
Imt  in  its  lower  course  it  has  a  north  and  south  direction.  Behind 
the  Itokka  Mountains  rises  another  range,  the  Langga,  which  trends 
away  to  the  north-west.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Aimere  there 
nro  the  tjni  Mountains  with  an  extinct  crater  which  is  partially  intact; 
further  west  the  coast  ranges  arc  lower.  At  Nboro,  where  the  riwr 
Kango  Nboro  debouches,  the  coast  is  fiat  for  several  miles  inluml.  It  is 
intended  that  another  attempt  shall  be  made  to  visit  the  tin-mines,  and 
Van  Sohellc  will  this  time  take  an  escort  of  150  soldiers. 

Dr.  Nanien's  proposed  Korth  Polar  Voyage.— We  leam  from  a  despatch 
of  Mr.  Michell,  our  Consul-Gcueral  at  Christiania.  that  the  Norwegian 
Storthing  have  voted,  by  73  votos  against  Itn,  the  sum  of  200,000  kroner 
(ll.OfKiI.)  towards  the  expense  of  the  I'olar  Espeilition  which  Dr.  Nnnsco 
proposes  to  conduct.    We  gave  in  tho  March  number  of  the  '  Prooeed- 
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ings'*  Dr.  Nansoti's  plan  of  Uie  proposed  espeditian,  and  the  faats  and 
bTpotheses  of  PoUr  currents  od  whioh  U  U  founded.  If  the  remaitung 
funds  cau  bo  obtnined,  Dr.  Nanseu  inteuds  to  start  early  iu  1892. 

A  Kew  D&nisli  Expedition  to  Eaat  Greenland.— The  Danish  Govern- 
ment will  despatch  next  spring  to  the  part  of  the  East  Greenland  coast 
been  CO'  and  73'  N.  lat.  which  at  present  remains  almost  a  blank  on 
our  maps,  n  well-equipped  expedition  under  Lieut.  Carl  Byder  of  thd 
Danish  Navy.  It  will  consist  of  nine  persons,  one  beeides  the  com- 
mander being  a  naval  officer,  fonr  others  sailors,  and  two  Greunlanders. 
It  will  be  provisioned  for  two  years. 


SdVftrd  Colborne  Baber- — Out  Societf  nod  tha  geographical  literature  or  onr 
country  ^&'"'  sustained  alicavylofisby  the  death  of  this  accomplisbed  traveller,  wbicb 
event  happened  at  Bbamo  cu  the  Upper  Irawodi,  on  the  L6th  of  Juau  last,  in  tbu 
forty-80 Tenth  year  of  hit  aje.  His  journeys  in  Central  China  in  1870-78,  and  the 
admirable  series  of  reports  and  pagiera  in  which  he  gave  the  results  to  the  world, 
excited  great  attention  at  the  time  from  the  precision,  originality,  and  eampleteaeas 
of  his  obwrvations  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  rclaling  to  the  topography,  oUmate, 
physical  geography,  ethnolo^  and  languages  of  the  remote  districts  visited,  and 
the  clear  and  Tiv,'u;iuiiii  stylo  iu  wiiich  tliey  were  set  forth.  The  first  of  thesa' 
Journeys  was  that  of  I87G,  in  ivhich  he  accompanied  Mr.  Grcsvenor  ncroes  Vuunan 
to  tlio  Bumii-se  frontier,  to  investigate  the  murder  of  Mr.  llargary.  The  second 
was  an  aJveoturous  lour  through  the  Sze-chuea  highlands  in  1877,  duriug  which 
he  visited  and  studietl  the  language,  spoken  and  written,  of  the  remarkable 
indigenous  tribe  of  Lolos.  The  tiiird  was  from  Chung-ehing  to  TachioQlu  in  1878L 
Ho  hsd  great  natural  aptitude  as  a  linguist  aud  acquired  \vithin  a  comparatively 
short  spaoe  of  time  a  mastery  of  the  Ciiioese  Ungua^je,  as  well  as  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  Chinese  customs  and  habits  of  thought  which  enabled  him  to 
collect  the  great  amount  of  misccUaucotu  iuformalioa  wiili  which  his  reports  ara  I 
enriched. 

Hr.  Baber  went  out  to  China  as  Student  Interpreter  in  18GC,  proceedins  to  Peking, 
where  hi*  merits  were  soon  recognised  by  Mr.  fnow  Sir  Thonias)  Wade,  then 
minister  at  the  Chinese  court.  He  jiaased  quickly  through  the  various  grades  of 
the  service,  an<l  reached  that  of  lirst-clasa  amiaiant  in  1872,  when  he  Glied  for 
a  short  time  the  post  of  Vice-Oiosul  at  Tameu  v,  iu  Formosa.  In  1879,  he  was 
raised  to  the  jiost  of  Chinese  Sfcrutary  of  Legation  at  Peking,  in  succession  to 
another  eminent  Chincao  scholar,  the  late  Mr.  Mayers.  In  1885  and  1886  be 
was  Consul -General  in  Korea,  and  soon  afterwards  received  the  appointment  of 
Pohtical  Resident  at  Blianio,  which  he  filled  up  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

His  account  of  his  "Journey  of  Exploration  in  Western  Ssu-chuaa"  waf 
read  lo  the  Society  by  the  late  Captain  W.  Gill,  in  the  absence  of  the  aulLor,  in 
June  1881,  and  was  subsequently  publi^thed  I'n  trtento,  with  maps  and  numerous 
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illuetntiood,  togcllxr  vitb  reprint*  of  his  officuJ  reports,  in  tbo  fint  Tolume  ot 
oBT  SupplcmcQUiT  Papers.  Tlnew  |tt[«r«  were  hailed  by  the  be«t  authwitU*, 
ColoDtfl  Yu1«,  Captain  Gill,  and  utben,  as  ■  most  valuabla  Addition  to  our  kanw- 
ledge  of  the  geography  of  Central  China.  He  had  prepared  himseU  by  a  previoim 
tniniDg  In  utroooiiiicRt  ofaMTntton  and  mapplD^  for  thie  p<ui  of  bia  wwlc,  and 
■D  all  bia  journey*  made  carctal  loale  BiiTTey«  which  bo  chocked  by  obMmtloDi 
for  latitude  ami  longitude,  ukeo  nh«iwnr  piwiicabl*.  On  bia  prliici|)al  joura^ 
his  Euri'i'y  embraced  121  aslrooomieal  obaccvatioiw  to  fix  poaitioaf.  For  thoM 
achieTCEaeab  he  n-u  airaided  tbe  Royal  H<da)  of  the  Society  la  ItfSS,  which  be 
received  in  petaon  at  the  AauirerMty  Heeling  of  that  year.  In  the  liame  y<«r 
he  read  at  out  evening  mooiing  of  April  23rd,  a  detcriptira  paper  on  "Chiaa  In 
eoDM  cf  ita  Fhyiical  and  Social  Aspects. 

We  »n  indi^btcd  to  bis  father,  Mr.  E.  Bnber,  for  the  following  additional  biogn- 
phical  DOtea : — 

"Mt.  Ediratd  Colbonie  Baber  waa  bora  SOlh  April,  1843, at  Dulwich-  'The 
SdMol  of  the  College  of  God's  GUI.*  of  nbich  the  present  Diilirich  School  li  tlia 
natore  growth,  bad  been  opened  in  the  prevluus  aummer,  aud  1  had  been  appointed 
head -master.  I  fubsequently  bccumc  head-master  of  the  junior  school  at  RmuII 
College,  and  undtr  my  caro  the  boy  received  his  education  np  to  die  age  of  ten 
years.  As  a  proof  of  the  poeaenion  and  early  dovelopiDent  of  unusual  inwllectiiai 
poirer  it  may  be  mentioned  lliai  on  bia  aovenlh  birtlidny  he  repeatM  correctly  uul 
intelligently  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost.'  At  the  age 
of  (en  years  h«  •ras  admitted  to  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  continual  upwards  of 
nine  3reai>,  [»^itig  throngb  in  the  usual  way  until  he  finally  became  a  Qiedas, 
tai  ultimately  left,  having  obtiined  bis  cihibitioo. 

"  During  this  period  be  be^n  to  display  rcmariiable  decision  of  character,  whlcb 
vaa  (ometimM  msnifeeted  Id  a  way  not  luito  agr«ealile  v>  the  autboritief.  I  could 
not,  however,  ascertain  that  there  was  anylbiiig  alleged  agaiust  biin,  except  that  he 
was  habitually  inatlenlive  and  idle.  Whether  such  an  estimate  was  just  or  not  was 
soon  decided.  An  announcement  appoaroij  n  few  weeks  ahcrwarde  In  the  public 
-paprrs,  of  four  open  scholarshi^v  fur  competition  at  Magdalen  College,  Combridge, 
of  the  value  respectively  of  GO^,  401.,  40f.,  and  SOI.,  per  annum,  tenable  for  three 
jvatx,  and  with  my  conoorrence  he  deCermined  on  Bubtuittiog  to  the  test  of  this 
competition.  He  obtained  the  GOf.  scholarship,  and  the  school  committee,  although 
thny  had  threatened  to  wlthliold  Iliiii  privilege,  recommended  him  for  the  exhibition 
of  dot.  per  annitm. 

"  To  Cambridge  he  accordingly  went,  where  he  took  bis  B,A.  degree  in  the  usual 
course.  His  next  ateji  was  to  enter  for  tboCivil  Service  examination  of  caudi JatvJ  tu 
wmpete  for  three  Student  Inlerpretershipti  for  Cliic£i  or  Siam,  held  10th  July,  1800, 
at  which  be  obtained  Ibe  first  place,  scoring  1042  marks  out  of  a  maximum  of  1350, 
the  other  luccesaful  candidates  making  946  and  923  respectively. 

"  \h6  following  from  a  letter  (o  me  under  dale  Peking,  29th  June,  Ul$7.  It 
interesting,  not  only  as  ehowing  his  leal  and  energy  jn  the  proMoution  of  his  duly, 
i,  c.  the  study  of  the  Cbiueae  language,  but  s1k>  as  giving  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
difficulty  of  the  task.     He  writes  : — 

"*As  to  mastering  ibi-  language,  which  you  give  me  credit  (or  intending  todo,ue 
you  aware  that  that  bos  never  hceu  done  y«t,  and  will  as  certainly  never  be  doue? 
Aiv  you  aware  that  thousands  of  CiiincM  read  their  own  language  thirl;  yearx  or 
more,  and  in  very  rare  instancfu  indeed  master  nvore  Ibaii  a  tenth  of  the  characters 
it  contains?  Kcverthelcss,  I  am  very  well  witisfl&i  with  the  progreus  I  have  made. 
I  have  been  working  mth  email  IntermiKsiou  between  nine  and  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
six  months,  and  yeiterJay  evening  I  finished  the  colloquial    course  of  Mr..Wade. 
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ExRclly  six  mantlis,  ibc  shortest  limo  it  Lis  ever  been  dono  in.  .  .  .  To  gliv 
2I0U  some  iiita  of  th«  amojQt  of  work  iiivolreil  in  Icaiuing  Ohitioee,  by  tlic  time  you 
got  tbift  letter  I  aliall  liavc  Lhoroughly  loamed,  m  aatahe  Me  to  write  them,  wbicb 
vesy  kn  can  <1o,  about  three  tliouiuuid  chamctcra,  very  few  of  which  have  &Df 
couueotion  with  others,  aud  eveu  that  ofuiD  iniagluary  or  coaveutioual.' 

"  llsTiag  succeeded  !□  hiB  exAininatioD,  his  time  wiu  now  dcvcted  to  the  ficiiiuring 
of  the  Inuguftgo  a«  i«rrecliy  ae  pouible,  and  ia  tho  foUowint;  February  he  menlioas 
two  years  as  the  period  in  which  lie  expecU  to  master  it,  yet  on  16th  of  April 
he  Lad  entered  the  Chincac  Secretnrbt,  which  he  says  '  A  man  is  not  Hsually 
thought  lit  for  utilil  he  bus  been  refiding  fur  at  least  6ve  years,  and  as  I  faBi*c 
been  grinding  at  Chinese  for  tittle  mora  than  n  year  yoii  may  imagine  the  rMult 
U  ii  great  HtiaiD  on  the  piwers  of  memory  nud  attention.  1  am  getting  oa  very 
well  with  Chinese,  tliough  I  don't  see  the  end  of  it  yeU' 

"That  he  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  Tain  boasting,  it  la oslyneccMaiy 
to  olwcrvc  that  this  was  writlvn  in  the  usual  fmnlcne^  of  family  correipoodeDce. 
TLag  ho  went  on  nntil  on  the  9th  October,  I8T(^  he  speaks  of  having  ch*nged  into 
the  Consulate  of  Canton,  and  ao  he  {laiiites  Ihrough  th«  usual  grades  of  the  sernoo 
without  anythiiig  of  great  importance  ccturriag  until  he  reaclics  tlio  turning  j>oint 
in  his  career,  when,  in  1$T5,  he  waa  appointed  to  Mi.  Grosvcnor's  Mis^icni,  which 
tx|H.'tieQced  very  protracted  delay  in  »tnrting  through  the  diUtorinoas  of  the  Ch>D«so 
QoTumment.  Meantime  lie  writer  (14th  August), '  1  >m  biUBhing  up  lay  muthe- 
matica  and  worttlng  hard  at  astronomical  observations  for  determining  latitude  and 
longitude ;  another  fortnight  will  hnd  me  tolerably  pruGuieut.  Seeing  thai  it  ia  reiy 
poasible  we  may  pius  through  districts  never  previously  viaitod  by  Europeans,  it  wUl 
be  of  great  advantage  to  mo  to  become  a  [iractical  observer.'  Thus  careful  was  lie  la 
qualifying  for  duty,  and  hence  the  thocoughiiess  with  which  he  discharged  it, 

"*  But  they  yet  wailed  on.  18lh  Sopttmbcr  be  writes :  — ■  The  cue  of  the  naCin> 
Oovernmcnt  is  procroitinntion  to  the  uttermost.  Until  the  knife  is  at  their  thrmtE 
they  will  hold  out.'  Kur  did  they  s«t  out  until  NoTomber,  whan  the  «:ijpedilion 
travelled  at  a  *j>rtdof  %eu  milea  a  day  in  a  large  junk. 

"It  is  needless  to  pau»e  over  further  details,  the  narratives  of  this  jonmay.u  well 
as  of  bis  subsequent  traveU,  liaving  been  published. 

"  On  4lli  Fetiniaiy,  1877,  he  announces  iiis  mission  to  Ch'ung-K'iag,  on  wliich  hs 
was  accompanied  by  the  lamenled  Captain  Gil).  Respecting  this  he  writes: — 'I  hare 
nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  tnke  a  house  at  Ch'ung-E'ing  and  look  about  me. 
We  shall  Lave  no  Europonns  within  several  hundred  miles  of  us,  and  il  611]  leaves 
me  1  shall  bo  quite  alone.' 

"On  8th  December,  writing  from  CVung-K'ing,  he  says, 'My  late  Journey  waa 
mndo  under  circumstances  of  conaiderablc  privation  and  extremu  changes  of  climat*. 
Fur  instance,  two  days  after  atnrling  the  licnt  was  so  intense  that  1  slcjit  naked  by  the 
wayside  with  a  coolie  fanning  me  ;  two  months  afterwards  1  was  shivering  in  hots 
of  wattle  and  cow-dung  among  snowy  mountains,  Tiiis  is  severe  work,  especially 
on  native  food,  but  my  Loallh  did  not  suffer  in  the  slightest,  and  1  now  fn-l  pro- 
paied  for  anything  in  the  way  of  Asiatic  travelling,' 

"How  different  the  glee  with  which  he  regarded  bis  prospeclo,  and  the  regret  we 
now  feel  on  looking  back  on  the  exposure  to  which  he  refers  1  Thoo,  no  doubt,  were 
laid  the  seeds  of  the  disease  to  which  he  has  at  length  succumbed.  Whilst  we 
admire  the  heroism  with  which  he  sacrificed  liimself,  we  cannot  but  mourn  that  such 
n  lifo  should  have  run  no  sltort  a  career.  He  has  siuce  this  time  been  much  at  home 
invalided.  Of  his  subsequent  ap|:>oiQtment  at  Korea  Uicre  is  noiliing  to  record, 
whilst  bit  work  at  Burmoh,  haiilly  begun,  haa  been  cut  ihort  by  his  melancholy 
death. 
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"  lit  wj«  DCTOT  marrwi,  but  tb«re  »  rMscm  to  believe  tiat  sa  euijr  ftllMttUMBt, 
wfakh  was  folloved  I7  tb«  pnaiUBr*  dMh  of  the  tody,  led  «  pKoaabon  sloom  en 
bla  miod.-  * 


THE  ANNIVEBSABY  MEETING,  JUKE  lera,  1890. 

Tlio  Kight  Hon.  Sir  MouswnjikT  E.  Oiust  Duff,  o^j.1.,  PrcMdent, 

io  the  Chair. 

EimmoM.— Bw.  fflarfrt  irnyVt  Jtarday,  ii.*.j  ff«»,  7".  C.  I'.  JBitM^w; 
/.  Vflxiori  B*itl.  E»^. :  Jii^^Tt  E.  Cliford,  £tq. ;  Kmmanliit  Cltx^  Ktq. ;  Oapt. 
M.  O.  V,  Jfaldan* ;  Utnry  Qedfrty  H<sidi»OTth,  Eiq. ;  Gtorgt  Pitrre  Stinot,  £*?. ; 
Oaptai»  Jb^tmni^  0.  Jaam  ,-  A.  J.  J&rdou,  &j. ;  Sir  JrMkM  LavA,  SaH. ; 
Wmm  Edtatrd  Niool,  Stj.,  a.r.,  u-u, ;  Hew.  W.  if.  P.  SitAard$ ;  J^otrp\  Hcek. 
B*^  ;  Btnaan  Stidd,  Etq. ;  Otor$t  Ediaxrd  Slurry,  Etj. ;  Fraiteia  Qrof  Smart, 
Etf.,  M JL,  U.t^  r.L.B. ;  Jf.  Lynn  Smart,  £tj. ;  ffenry  l^iTor,  Etq. 

Th«  ((ooeedifigi  ecmntencod  hj  Ihc  rcndiog  of  the  mlcs  relutng  to  Aaoirtnatj 
HeeliBga,  after  which  the  Seentftr/  (Mr.  Dodolaa  Frebufieu)}  read  the  mmc«-j  of 
the  lut  Aonnal  Meeting. 

Tbe  Pbesiex^  Ihen  apf^ntcd  Admtnl  Sir  EsAaHpfl  Omxaxsict  and  Colcatl 
G.  T.  PLOKKrrr,  a^.,  u  Scrnlinem  of  the  Ballot. 

PRESESTATIOK  OF  THE  BOYAL  MKDAL8. 

The  Itojal  Hedale  ((»  the  SDConngnwot  of  OtvgnipbicelScieiioouidDiicOTtry 
had  been  airaided  hy  lb«  OnMJt  ihiB  jear  an  tu]lovrit  :— 

Tbe  Palienli  or  Victoria  Modal  to  Ehi.i  I'anua  ;  in  reeognitioo  of  tbe  gmt 
wrvk«a  mulared  by  him  to  Goognfity  and  the  allied  mIcdms  by  his  «j<ploraiion8 
and  nMarcbea  io  the  oooutrln  east,  vest,  and  eoath  or  tbe  Ui>[«r  Kile,  tlnrlDg 
his  tmlTo  jcan'  admtcisUatioiD  of  tbe  Equatorial  ProviDoo  of  Egj'iit 


*  *•  Uj  aaa  neier  nealioaed  iliia  eubjcct,  bat  llie  following  liuet  wriUen  by  hiiu  on 
the  occMkn  «bo«  horn  de«t>  ao  lmi<reMion  it  made : — 


Whj  are  the  fonil  (onukeo  ? 

Vliif  do  the  dtvir  onee  diii  7 
tihatl  «n  front  death  a«akm. 

Tu  Hod  lb«  IflTcd  (IOCS  nigh? 
Ii  it  but  cnptj  te«ml-jg, 

Ad  idle  t^o  and  Tain, 
That  I  am  always  di«amin); 

Of  ueeting  Ibee  again ! 

0  Fmdfst,  trunt.  dtoreel  I 

Id  UiHt  tweet  bcoTcn  above, 

1  Koodct  it  tliou  lieanat 
Tbe  icice  of  tby  true  Iotb  F 

The  Toiee  lliat  otton  mored  thect 
As  none  «nild  tnovo  btAii« ; 

Till-  voice  o[  bitn  wlio  loved  the*. 
And  leM  thee — dead  Leoore. 


Haat  thnn  tbe  lame  Bwcct  preeeaM 

As  in  thtt  lia|'i>>  |is«l. 
Ol  ait  thou  but  ail  tutuec. 

That  wandcFB  in  the  nut? 
Or  dan  thnt  ansae  sweet  ipirit, 

TliBl  aUol  a  funn  k>  fair, 
In  some  bi^  beuvcc  iuliabit 

Tbe  allele  that  navels  wear? 

Oh  1  njr  heart,  my  heart  Is  aohlng, 

With  lonittng  to  be  fitt. 
ICiItalh  biu  inj  waking, 

I  tball  awslcc  with  ihee. 
811.-I1  I'urnitiii;  thou^'hlB  «ouie  lltmnging, 

And  tluill  me  more  and  mote, 
Wilb  an  etenwl  longiog 

To  be  with  tboa,  Ltaoie." 
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Tbo  Founder'd  Ueilal  to  Lieutenant  F.  E.  Youkcuusdami  ;  for  liig  joiiroey 
ftCTOM  Central  Asia  in  1886-87,  from  Manchuria  and  Ptjkiii  ril  Kami  and  Kiuhgar 
&od  over  the  Muatngh  to  Ki^hmir  ami  India ;  and  cgpccinlly  for  (h«  KAXtt' 
Eurveys  ftiul  topogrijihicol  notes  made  b,v  liim  over  a  cii&lance  ('f  TOOO  miltni.  tbe 
regulls  of  whicii  have  bees  of  ninch  value  to  the  cartf^raphy  of  the  tcgionx 
Iraver^,  a»  su[)jilemu tiling  or  correcting  the  previous  Toulc-maps  at  FrvjeT.iIaky  and 
Caiwy. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Felkik  attended  by  deaire  of  Emin  Pusha  to  receive  tlie  medal  on  liis 
bebalf,  and  the  President,  addressing  him,  £nid  : — 

You  would,  I  am  sure,  Dr.  Felkiu,  be  eveu  more  glad  than  any  of  ns  who  tie 
prcEEDt  if  Emin  Pasha  could  hitve  been  here  to-day,  iwd  could  bimeelf  liart?  received 
his  medal  As  that,  however,  is  impoasihle,  it  is  moai  agreeable  to  me  to  comply 
with  bis  wiahuB,  rmd  to  hand  it  to  you,  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  bi>  work 
known  to  the  English  public.  You  are  aware  that  this  Society  has  no  lotitics 
ttnd  no  political  prvioiiviCieBat  alL  Wo  do  not  see  in  Emin  Poaha  a  Germ.in  subject 
nor  an  officer  of  the  Khedive  ;  we  i'i  cut  see  in  him  one  of  Gordoa'd  lieutenants,  or  a 
companion  of  Major  Wis^maaD ;  we  simply  GOe  in  him  a  man  who  bos  in  early  Ufe 
givBu  a  great  d«al  of  attention  to  botany,  to  natural  hietory,  and  other  studios  which 
go  to makenn  intelligent  traveller,  and  wlio,  having  had  very  great  opportunities  whibt 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  GqualoriaL  Fn:>viDce,  made  iu  and  around  that  Provinco 
more  Ihon,  I  think,  twenty  journeys,  by  which  he  very  much  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  those  countries,  and  our  general  knowledge  of  geography.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  Emin  Faslia's  health  may  be  such  lU  may  enable  bim  to  futlil  the  aspiration 
which  he  expressed  in  bis  courteous  telegram  scot  to  me  as  President,  some  time  ngo, 
in  which  he  s&id  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  do  much  more  for  geography  in  th« 
future  than  he  had  dune  up  to  the  present. 

Dt.  K.  W.  Felsin  replied  in  the  following  words  :— 

Mr.  President,  Ladieg,  and  Genttemen, — In  receiving  this  medal  on  behalf  of 
Gmiu  Pasba  I  am  expected  to  address  a  few  remnrka  (o  you.  I  can  assure  you  thai 
no  one  in  Ibis  room  regrets  more  than  1  his  absence.  It  is  to  me  personally  a  grvot 
disappcoutmcot,  as  I  confess  I  bad  hoped  to  witnees  bis  reception  by  the  Koyal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  being  ccnvinced  that  It  wotild  have  been  a  very  coniitl  one.  t 
ttgnl  his  absence  lb'-  morp,  because  I  am  unable  to  explain  to  this  meeting  bts 
reasous  for  not  having  returned  to  Europe.  Siuco  Mr.  Stanley's  cxjiedilion  arrived 
at  the  Aliiert  Lake  I  hare  hod  no  communication  with  him,  except  two  brief  letters 
and  tho  telegram  requesting  me  to  rcprcaeat  him  here  to-lay.  In  both  letters  he 
has  referred  to]  other  communications  which  he  bos  sent  me,  In  which  his  poeition 
and  intentions  were  eiplaiued,  but,  unfurl  unalely,  these  have  never  reached  mc. 
Wlien  I  received  his  tel^ram  requesting  me  tn  act  as  his  substitute  to-day,  1  felt 
that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accede  to  his  re(iiiest,  feeling  as  I  do  thai  I  am 
responsible  for  having  brought  bis  name  prominently  licfore  the  public,  although  I 
do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  any  idealised  conception  of  him  which  apparently 
has  been  fonucd  In  some  minds,  nor  ia  it  my  attention  on  this  cccasioa  to  «spre»a 
any  ojilniou  as  to  thi-  course  be  has  seen  lit  to  adopt  since  our  correspondence  baa 
miscarried.  In  all  I  have  written  and  s|>okoti  coucerulng  Kmln  Paaha  I  have  tried 
to  be  accurate  and  jusl.  I  formed,  and  I  still  hold,  a  very  high  opinion  of  him  OS  a 
scientist,  a  humanitarian,  and  on  aiirainistral^ir.  As  a  scientist  he  may  well  rank 
with  Schweinturth,  aa  a  humanltariau  with  Livingstone,  and  when  ejieabiog  of 
noBoldshncss,  of  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  anxiety  tor  the  welfare  of  (he  people  com- 
ntitted  to  his  charge,  ho  may  be  mentioned  in  Iha  same  breath  with  Gordon.  But  I 
have  never  claimed  for  him  military  genius,  though  at  the  soma  time  I  can  only 
«jpr«ss  my  surprise  that  he  couJucled  his  military  affairs  as  well  as  he  did, 
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cspccinlly  vihen  tbo  mikU'iinl  be  had  to  work  with  is  Uketi  Into  nccoiint ;  and  Ihi*  I 
fee)  sare  thou  who  have  tAkeo  the  trouble  to  read  his  publiabcd  tetters  wilt  midily 
understftiiO.  Id  auy  eaat,  the  iodubitable  fnct  remiiinE  that  fur  years,  cat  off  from 
all  commnnicfttioQ  from  the  oiil«i<lo  world,  bf,  ningle-handeii,  miiDtsinedhlsposiiioa 
at  the  furtbmt  outpost  of  civiliiatioQ.  To-day  I  apjMar  as  a  ctneDtiEo  roan,  before  a 
Bcienttftc  society,  and  1  have,  therefore,  only  to  refci  to  Eciin  Fnaha's  scIenUliD 
altainmeDts,  bog^n^  you  to  remember  that  his  work  biis  bren  nccomplishecl  eotircly 
deprifcd  of  tho  stimulus  of  intercoms:  with  mwi  liK'-miuciwl  Willi  biniHi'lf,  and 
under  circDoistancts  of  impftrniloleii  difficulty.  'I'ho  Mintri  billion  a  which  h«  hiw 
ninde  to  science  during  Die  la£t  Sfteeu  years  are  many  and  varied,  and  of  do  mean 
order.  It  wonld  be  impossible  for  me  to  detail  nt  length  th«  rich  (tores  of  know- 
ledge he  has  added,  not  only  to  geography,  in  which  you  are  specially  intvrcitod, 
but  to  the  sister  sciences  of  iiuthropology,  philology,  mettjorology,  and  natural 
history. 

Ber«rring,  in  the  first  p!ac«^,  to  Emin's  geogrnpliical  work.  I  find  that  from  18J8  to 
1863  DO  fewer  than  eleven  goo^raphjeal  papers,  besidns  mnny  smaller  eOBimunicatitrns, 
have  been  publiBhed  in '  Peterraann'a  Mitttilungeu.'  Theee  ppera  have  been  accom- 
panied by  <ix  l.irgennd  vnliiablema^;  innidditioii  to  this  bia  route*  in  Monbuttu  ivere 
publialinl  together  with  Juuksr's  sarvoy!).  Several  papers  of  merit  hftv*  also  appeared 
in  the  '  Proceedings '  t.f  tiie  Geographical  Sodcly  of  Vienna,  aud  bis  last  great  work, 
the  survey  of  Lake  Albert,  is  now  being  compiled  by  Dr.  Ilassenalfdn,  and  Kilt  be 
published  this  yvAT.  A  paper  on  tlie  Albert  Kyaoza,  conttuoing  an  account  of  his 
discovery  and  explomiion  of  the  SemelJkl  river,  was  ptibtiiilieil  by  tho  Boyal  Scottish 
Oeogntphical  Society  two  years  ago.  The  route  surveys  made  by  Emin,  and  already 
pubtiahed,  extend  to  more  than  4000  English  miles,  and  he  has  cot  contented  himnalf 
iritb  a  nimple  detailed  survey  of  his  various  roulea,  but  he  has  also  mado  a  tiianguta- 
tlonstirvey  of  the  counlrj' extending  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  lakes  In  tlie  eouthio 
Ijido  in  the  Dortli,  to  the  river  Djur  io  the  north-west,  to  Monlmttu  and  the  river 
Wcllo  in  the  EOUth-wcst.  The  baac-line  for  this  Itinngoialion — Loilo,  Redjaf,  and 
Gebel  Kunufi,  has  been  meaauied  ropwitetiiy,  and  with  groat  care.  The  Burveya 
which  Kmin  haa  made  are  characterised  by  the  utmost  accuracy  and  minutt'st  detail, 
and  rival  those  of  the  best  eiplorera.  In  foct,  as  Hcrr  Wichmana,  of  '  Pelermann's 
Hlltcilungen,'  wiiies  me: — "One  may  aay  that  Emin  Pasha's  provinces  are  more 
reliably  mnpfcd  than  Darfur  and  Eontofan,  where  a  larg«  staff  of  surveyors  were 
engaged  in  the  work.  Ilia  true  thai  Emia  ha*  not  been  able  to  compute  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  but  this  deficienry  has  lieeii  reduced  in  imporlaucu  by  bis  care  and 
the  frequent  mpetition  of  bis  surveys,  this  fonuiug  an  csoullent  oonfirmation  of  his 
work." 

Turning  neit  to  meltorology  and  ciimatok-gy,  PiTiftissor  Haun  of  Vienna  writes 
to  ibe  following  effect :— "  In  ray  ojanion  no  one  can  compare  witli,Emin  Puha  in  tho 
amount  he  has  done,  entirely  unaided,  for  the  climatic  investi^tion  of  a  country 
which  was  quite  unknown  before  his  rewdcnco  in  it,  His  perseverance  for  so  many 
years  in  making  meteorological  cbservatious  three  times  a  day,  and  this  with  acientiBc 
accuracy,  is  rimpty  wonderful.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  meteorology  of  this  part 
of  Central  Africa  before  Emin  Pasha  worked  there,  and  now  thia  district  belongs  to 
the  beat  iflve9tis;at(d  of  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  work 
Lado  haa  become  the  jxiint  to  which  all  barometiicat  observations  of  lieighls  are 
referred  in  East  Equatorial  Africa.  It  would  be  fortunate  if  tliere  were  in  South 
America  a  point,  Ihe  meteorology  of  which  were  (o  perfectly  ascertained  as  that  of 
Lado.  In  South  America  there  is  a  great  emjFirc  with  European  civilisation,  having 
had  for  many  years  a  monarch  at  its  head  who  was  iutereeteii  in  icicncc,  and  yet  wc 
are  completely  destitute  of  all  accurate  knowledge  of  its  climatological  conditions. 
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Tkikl  such  (I  Kvitn maty  nil  tiiia  niity  he  ama  Dinit  c'raily  what  one  am.*- 
I'nslia— him  dono  in  Cetitrsl  Africn.     Tim  »cwace  o(  moUorology  will  for  em  i 
lilm  tlio  iprt'iktut  tbankH  Tor  bin  work." 

I  may  incntioD  that  Emin  Ptuba's  mclmrologicttl  jounwla  coDltin  obwrVAtiou  f«r 
•even  y«nnt  and  Ua  niouUii.  They  tontluued  up  to  tbu  4th  DeoembeT,  the  very  day 
on  wUeh  ha  met  «ith  hii  acddent ;  ami  it  u  a  noteworthy  fact  that  on  th«  5th  of 
Jmoary,  1890,  he  rocommcDced  bis  meMrologicat  obwrralious  in  the  0«nBin 
boapttal  at  Ba^moya 

Bearding  Emia  Fasha'»  wrricn  to  natural  histoTy,  I  hare  to  thank  PtoInaoT 
nowet  and  Mr.  Oldfieid  Tliomu,  of  the  Dritiah  MuMum  (N.ilural  Hielory),  for  tba 
following  iufonualioii.  Mr,  OldfitlU  Thouia*  writ« ;— "  Evrt  lince  Emiu  woul  out 
he  has  iaiitmlnousiy  collootcd  thn  inimAU  in  the  rvgioos  in  which  he  hu  fonod  hiiii- 
nir.  CummcQCiDg,  like  so  many  olb«i  nnturalints,  with  tbe  birdu,  be  scmt  ssrtfal 
diffi7«nt  colleclioiie  to  Dr.  Q.  UartUub,  of  Btomcn,  »□<!  Dr.  Von  prlscln,  of  Tiaana, 
each  of  whom  published  several  papers  on  his  oollMtioDs,  au<l  duscribcd  many  species 
iliscoTircd  by  him  fur  the  finit  time  in  these  district*  aioiuid  Lndo.  M^ny  mammals 
aIm  wen  collected  nt  the  umo  time  And  formed  the  basis  of  a  valuaUo  paper  by 
Dr.  W.  Lecbc.  His  first  eonoectiou  with  ilia  idoIogiHts  of  ibi*  country  was  in  1887, 
when  ho  sent  to  our  nittional  mttuum  Uio  mnsnificent  o>llcctK>ns  worked  otit  by 
the  slaCF  of  that  inatitulioo,  in  a  series  of  [upen  publidhod  iu  the  finl  xarl  of  th« 
Zoolo^csl  Society's ' Proesedtng* '  fur  1888.  This  collretion  (C(>nii«[cd  of  orr r  100 
nummale,  the  most  difficult  and  troublivomc  of  all  things  tu  d'Hoct,  some  3I>0  lurda 
belonging  to  1798[)ccieK.  many  rvptilea,  batnchians.  3H0  buLtortliia,  liclougiug  to  3S6 
■pecieBi  of  which  no  Icsa  than  15  wore  new  to  scieoGc.  besides  many  beetles, 
laxj^tam,  and  a  lar^  number  of  laud  and  freshwater  aheUs." 

ThR  CATC  and  trouble  nucoisury  to  form  such  a  cnlloction  as  this  can  only  be 
ncdcialood  by  thoEc  who  hare  tried  to  do  it  themselves,  and  it  must  have  ocouped  an 
CDonnons  amount  of  tiniu,  time  whicli  has  resulted  in  remOTiiig  the  thick  veil 
babind  which  all  the  animal  productions  of  Central  Africa  wnn  hidden.  What  iho 
buoft  of  tbe  great  Equatorial  forett  is  was  absolutely  unknown  until  Emiu  made 
expotUlions  to  Ttoeasi  in  Monbiittu  in  1BS3  and  1684,  and  sent  the  spocimoBs 
obduntd  to  the  BritiBh  MusentiL  Those  specimens  proro  thiU  tn  oroBiing  tbe  water- 
■lied  of  the  Congo  basin  into  the  great  forest  Emin  found  a  fauna  which  was  practi- 
cally identical  with  that  of  the  Gaboon,  on  enormout  extension  of  the  West  AfticsLU 
buna  that  wu  as  striking  as  unespecleJ. 

After  tending  tbt.'secollectlDDE.nc  know  from  Emin's  letters  that  he  was  actively 
engaged  iu  collecting  specimens  from  the  dintrlcts  round  tho  great  lakes;  but  must 
uofurtunately  all  were  left  Ix'hind  when  be  utarlnitoretvini  wilh  Mr,  Stanley.  Still. 
honrevor,  after  losing  the  frnits  of  several  yesri^  hard  work,  Emin  viaa  not  dis- 
keatteDed,  but  collected  energetically  throughout  the  nrtrml,  and  oiitainod  many 
most  vnlnahie  and  important  Epvoimens,  ending  with  stri'lin^  a  number  of  forms 
found  at  Bngamoyo.  Of  thesp  collections  the  Urdu  hare  been  sent  to  Ur.  Oaullaub 
uud  the  nummialH  partly  to  tbe  British  Museum  and  partly  to  ilio  Zoolcf  ical  Society, 
under  wIkwi  auspices  tliey  have  Ijoen  worked  outanii  deacnbed. 

All  Uie  many  specimens  obtained  in  these  yton  of  collecting  have  been  meet 
carcfnlly  andooiMcieDtiously  labelled  iu  Kmin'sown  bandwrltLng,  and  no  tribute  can 
be  loo  high  for  the  man  who  with  the  cares  and  troubles  incidental  tosncha  position 
could  find  time  systematically  and  steudily  to  prnporc  for  scientific  csamination  tbe 
eucrmoiis  mau  of  material  which  science  genernlly,  and  Bniiih  scientists  espetially, 
owe  to  tho  enthusiastic  natursllst,  Emiu  Paalia, 

Iliaveonly  time  to  refer  in  a  word  lo  Emio^  anthropological  studies.  Noonehas,  I 
Uiink,  deacribed  with  more  detail  or  insight  tits  habits,  cuslonu,  and  folklore  of  tbu 
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antive  tribes  with  whoin  he  h^a  ci^mc  in  contact,  nnd  nltliotijth  much  bns  alroidf 
a]ip«irad  in  '  Eiuiii  Pnnhs  id  Ceiitriil  Afiicn.'a  vast  aUirc  i>(  kiiou'lwlfie  U  Awaiting 
(itiblicatlon  in  tliin  onnncction.  Kmin  hu  nUo  tnadu  lauay  detailed  antliKpologic&l 
mnuiirtftiivutt  oFtlie  uativea  ainuii^t  wliom.lio  hnK  livnd,  itmi  in  Id8T  heitouttU'o 
AVVn  kkiictons  t<i  the  British  Miiii-ivin,  wliicli  conKtitutoJ  l!ie  materinl  for  Proffjuot 
Flowor"*  |>Bper  in  the  journal  of  the  Anlhro|«l(icionl  Imtitiile  for  May  1888-  A» 
IVofcBsor  Flou'ur  u'litps  U>  me;  "These  w^re  tlie  finit  ekuletoiu  of  ouy  of  this 
pfgmy  race,  now  eidling  u  mnoh  nttnatiaD,  nude  ftriiiablu  (ot  KsieutiQc  eiamtu> 
tion." 

8uc!i,  Mr.  Prtsiilcat,  Ladies  and  Qeiitlomeo,  n  a  brief  outline  of  the  scienliflo 
nork  accomplisbed  hy  tint  man  wh^m  you  have  decided  to  honour  with  the 
Mdo  ribimn  of  your  Society.  I  had  tbo  privitags  of  waJng  him  cngnKixi  in 
(bis  work,  and  cna  bcAr  ^crgonnl  testimony  to  the  ardour  with  whiob,  he  thniv 
himwlf  into  its  proBocutioo ;  tbougli,  nolwilhitanding  bis  keen  dooire  to  curicU 
gCJcnco,  he  uover  permitted  bin  fnvnuiiUi  atudioo  Iv  iulcrfera  with  hii  official 
work,  Had  the  improvemont  of  his  people  and  tlio  ]icj)c«fnl  extousiou  of  Ids 
(phcni  of  isliucuce  vh-k  ilwayi  his  firet  coniuiluratiou.  It  was  only  during  thi- 
Dec4iMarily  long  and  tedious  ]ourncy«,  nccompitnicd  nn  Ihoy  were  by  nuineruun 
detcntion-i,  pertly  caused  by  ihc  difficnliy  of  Ibo  torralu  lrfiTerse<l,  partly  by  drlnys 
owina  to  pntient  ncguciatitnui  with  chiofK  and  tribfti,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  duHog 
hoars  snatched  from  sloep,  that  h«  pursued  his  scicnttSc  ioveati^tioRa.  Tlioii);h 
(ome  may  Bi«ak  uith  contempt  of  a  mnn  who  cad  iutereat  bimxvlf  in  liectluc, 
birds,  and  butterflies,  scleutisla  may  well  disregard  Kuch  criticium,  and  will  know 
how  to  value  at  il«  proper  worth  such  patient  and  pereeverijiij  devotion  to  nature 
and  science.  I  beg,  on  my  own  behalf,  to  ihnuk  yon  for  the  indulgence  witli 
which  you  have  listened  to  me,  though  I  Icm  I  have  lax^l  your  patience,  anil 
on  behalf  of  Emin  Psislm  to  ihaak  you  roa*t  heartily  for  the  honour  you  are  con- 
ferring upon  him,  wliich  1  am  enre  he  will  regarii  not  merely  xt  a  tcwjird  for  work 
in  the  fftst,  hot  as  an  inocctive  to  the  pursuit  of,  if  posmible,  still  greater  acliieie- 
mente. 

'Pile  PRE3i»mfT,  in  preeentiDg  l.ho  Fonnder's  Uedal  to  Qeneral  YouxdanaBiXD 
on  behalf  of  his  son,  Licutonitnt  F.  E.  YotixOEniaBAMD,  nid  ^— 

I  have  r«ry  great  pleasure  in  handing  this  medal  to  you  for  your  son.  Emnlous 
cf  your  own  distinguislied  career  in  India,  bo  determined  to  add  something  to  our 
koowledge  of  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  India,  wliich  some  twenty  years 
BgD  were  all  lumpwl  together  under  the  name  of  Exterior  Ceutral  Asia.  Starting 
fnira  Pckin  iio  passed  the  Grest  Wall  of  China,  entering  the  country  known  to 
Marco  Polo,  and  duecribed  by  liim  as  the  country  of  Gog  and  Ua^,  passt<d  through 
one  of  the  very  worst  portiuns  of  the  Gobi  Dosert;  thi-n  actosa  the  Zingarl 
wtldenieis  till  he  arrived  at  the  Tian  Shan,  and  to  the  countries  little  known,  but 
now  belter  known,  of  Kasbgnr  and  Yorkaud.  From  that  point  most  travetlere, 
tatiafied  with  what  they  had  done,  nould  have  desired  to  reach  ludia  by  the  moBt 
«lly  route,  nnpplly,  your  son  was  more  ambitious.  He  saw  rising  before  him  thn 
MuBlagh  Range,  which  api>earcd  to  him  like  a  number  of  uoedla  peaks,  such  as  the 
Jlall^rhorn,  standing  up  before  him,  only  nith  this  diffcn-ncc :  wher«  he  wss  the 
Matlerham  would  have  been  Bume  distance  lielow  him,  wliereas  these  feiks  wltq 
aome  tiiousonds  of  feet  above  him.  He  delerminoil  Ui  find  lus  way  through  on 
exceptionally  difficult  p;iS8,  and  ho  did  so  with  au  amount  of  eiertiou  which  would 
he  spoken  of  with  respect,  even  bj'  eijwrieowd  members  of  Ihe  Alpino  Club,  Siuco 
that  journey  he  has  made  other  journeys  iu  the  nuiglilioiirluKid,  of  which  we  ahall 
doubttess  hcsr  in  good  linic  You  will,  I  trust,  convoy  this  medal  to  him  wiih  our 
CODsralulatious  for  the  past,  and  our  beat  wishu  for  the  future 
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Geneml  TouNOBrsB-ism,  in  reply,  mid : — 

I  cannot  e\pr«Bf  the  pride  and  gralificAttoii  I  haTS  in  raaiving  ibis  high  Ikonour 
for  my  son.  In  wriliog  to  luk  mc  to  receive  it,  he  heggeJ  1  would  ackaowlcdge  in 
■uiuble  terms  (o  the  Prenident  anil  Members  of  the  Geographical  Socirty,  a  ecnse  of 
the  honour  done  him,  Bnd  I  cacnotilobetU-r  than  give  it  in  tie  own  wonla:— "PleiW 
conrey  to  tilt  Preaideat,  Cfliiiici!,  and  Fellows  of  iLe  Royst  GeogTaj>hic*l  Socirty  my 
tDosi  gnttefui  thsnka  for  the  higli  liooour  they  have  conferrHi  upon  me  in  prenenting 
to  me  their  Gold  Modal.  whic)i  to  (m  oiplorer  is  the  most  coveted  of  nil  prizes.  To 
mc  it  hat  been  capooinlly  gralifying  to  receive  so  great  a  dialiiiction,  for  many  aud 
many  a  time,  in  tliti  depth  of  gloomy  forest,  on  the  scprching  desert,  or  amoug  lho*c 
t«TrihIe  Himalayan  glaciers,  when  1  have  had  no  Etiro[>eaQ  near  to  «DCoarag«  ine,  I 
f«lt  fnclioed  to  give  in  and  leave  the  secret  of  the  desert  and  the  mountaini  to  bo 
discovered  by  olhere.  Bill  now  I  can  feel  that  my  humble  cfforia  have  not  been  in 
rain,  and  wbjle  the  hardsliips  and  difficalties  of  the  journey  have  long  since  been 
forgotten  by  me,  I  shall  now,  through  all  my  lifp,  bwir  n  grateful  icnicmbnmcc  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Royiil  Geographical  Society  of  Loadoa  have  so  graciously 
KhowD  their  appreciation  of  my  slight  cndonvour  U>  aid  the  cause  of  Oeograpkical 
Science,  and  solve  a  few  of  the  mysteries  of  Central  Asia.' 


OtHXB  AWAttM. 

The  Preride^t  announced  that  the  Council  Lad  awanled  the  Mnrchisoa  and 
other  priemfa  of  iho  year  as  follows : — 

The  McacHisoN  GuuiT  for  1890,  to  Signor  Vjttobio  Seixa,  in  consideration  of 
lis  recent  jouiuey  in  tlie  CaucasuH,  and  the  advance  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
pliysical  chanict«ristica  and  the  topography  of  the  chaia  by  cucitDs  of  hia  seilea  of 
jianoramic  photographs  tiken  above  thu  soow-level  from  points  to  which  hi«  oometa 
had  to  be  conveye<l  by  trniDcd  Alpine  mounlaiueers,  whom  he  took  out  will)  him  for 
the  purpose  from  North  Italy. 

The  Cdtkbebt  Peek  Gbakt,  to  Ur.  K,  C.  Hobe,  for  his  valuable  observalioiis 
on  the  physical  geogmphy  of  Tangaujika,  madeduriag  his  many  ycart  residence  on 
that  lake,  a  summary  of  which,  communicated  by  him  to  the  Society,  was  published 
by  him  in  the  '  Proceudicgs'  for  Oclobex  1889. 

The  Gill  MEvoniAL,  lo  Mr.  C.  U.  Wooumwd,  for  his  three  espeditions  to  Ilie 
SolomuQ  Islands  and  the  imjxirtantadditiuQBmadeby  him  toourlO]x>graj>hical  know- 
ledge aod  natural  liialory  of  the  islands. 

The  iiino  Honomry  CortospoDding  Meiabershipa  fur  1800  Lad  been  voted  to 
Professor  G.  DivirsoN,  of  San  Franoisoo,  Cnlifonjio ;  Dr.  JuKKES  (Ltipiig) ;  nod 
Stnbor  J.  B.  Sasta  Ahma  Nebt  CBrasil). 


Prebe.itatios  of  the  Tbaikiso  College  Pbiees. 

Tlie  Scfaolarships  and  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society  to  the  students  of  Training 
Colleges  for  proGciency  io  Geography  at  the  Examinations  in  December  last 
had  been  awarded  by  the  Examiuers  of  the  Education  Department  to  the 
following : — 

Male  Stci)e»ts.  Seholarthip :  O.  J.  S.  Hollieter,  Cheltenham  College; 
Pn"M»;  J,  W.  KwryoM,  Cheltenham  College  J  J.  G.  Asoersos,  CulLam  College  t 
F.  Williams,  Chelsea  CoHoge ;  R.  H.  WtinraEAD,  Westminster  College.— Fblm alb 
Stukbnis.      Sfholanhip:    K.  B.  Ci^ouk,  Southknds  OoUegei    fritea:    Jaxs 
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Bk3isteu>,  Lincoln  College  j  E.  Harniii,  Derhy  Collogo;   K.  MoBsnox,  WUtelkuds 
College ;  A.  Lat,  Salialiiry  College  (the  la«l  two  equal).* 

Hr.  H.  J.  MACEoniiR  (Oxford),  in  introdiicirtg  the  ciiccesiriil  cAndidaten,  «ald : — 
The  itudefilfl  who  will  now  cum«  to  ncrivo  prizisa  Wtuu^  tu  the  Truiuiug 
Collegei  in  itiflemit  portions  of  EDgluni),  nnd  1  have  been  Mlird,  for  (ho  kencflt  of 
thoM  prvMnt,  who  Tiiiiy  cot  be  ac<|iiuiit«il  with  iho  detniU  of  tlic  syiteiu  uf  intiniDg 
touben  for  tlie  Elviii^iitary  Schools,  to  aUie  how  thmc  prim  nnd  tcholanhipii  ore 
«irard«d.  The  Tmining  Coilcgwi  itnt  natunilly  of  two  kinds,  mnle  and  f«msle.  Tho 
•tudenU  rtmaiu  tivo  years  iu  i!io«b  cuUeEts.  At  the  end  of  ench  jtm  tbeto  U  a 
Oflvemtncnt  cxnminntion.  In  the  eimc  of  tlie  mnic  collc're,  j:«og:r3|ihy  U  an 
obligatory  subject  at  tli9  end  of  tho  first  jenr ;  io  tlie  com!  at  the  fciuiitc  cuUuges  It 
ii  an  obliKAtory  subject  in  the  accond,  nod  tbervforc  tiic  t^ocioty's  pruci  are  awarded 
Mt  the  recalls  of  the  obliealory  examination,  lliat  \»  to  My,  the  Gnt  jeai't  examina- 
tion in  the  cau  of  the  nwn,  and  the  second  ycnr'n  in  the  coieor  tlie  ladies.  Of  ooiusei 
in  dealbg  wiih  ihcm  [>riKcs  vc  liavn  to  bear  in  mind  two  sets  of  people^  tho*o  who 
reotive  them,  nnd  their  (Qiclicri.  Tiioiio  who  couie  before  yon  bear  witoesn  to  llieir 
own  auccesi ;  thoso  who  do  not  coma  before  you  sbonld,  I  think,  have  special  alten- 
linn  oallcd  to  iliein.  The  teac'iert  caunul  he  judgeil  of  by  tho  nsult  of  a  siagle 
I<ri2«.  The  personal  proclivitien  of  one  priKc-winner  may  win  him  the  prixe ;  there* 
fore,  wc  bare  to  look  for  a  guccesxion  of  wiuuen  from  a  coUe^,  aiid  we  think  when 
that  h  the  case,  we  may  fairly  call  altcntion  to  the  coll(tg«.  Thntc  prixe*  hare  been 
awarded  for  thtvu  yean,  and  I  And,  on  investignting  the  rcenlts,  they  already  ^■n 
certain  hint*,  ^^xleon  priziii  have  bwu  awarded  to  men  from  the  CoilegOB,  and 
aiiteeo  to  the  ladie«,  the  extra  one  (fivi:  each  year)  bdog  dne  to  the  drcuiaslanco  that 
two  or  more  were,  ou  one  of  the  exaiiiiimiiotis,  bracketed  equnl.  Of  the  sixteen, 
til  hare  belongod  to  the  Dorough  Koad  Colle^,  thrve  to  ChelloDhain,  two  to  Battrr- 
•ea,  and  five  hare  fnniislied  one  each  to  York,  Cheater,  Ciilhatn,  Ohi-lnea,  and  Weat- 
ti)inat«r.  Of  tho  sixteen  to  the  ladies,  three  hnvo  beoTi  furnished  by  Lincoln  College, 
two  by  Salisbucy,  two  by  Chlchrater,  two  by  Whitclauds,  and  uvea  to  one  each  of 
raven  different  ooitegi'S.  1  think  this  ii  a  most  excellent  roiutt,  twoatlia  in  the 
ease  of  tho  modala  given  to  public  ichools,  the  failure  of  tliat  ayitcm  wm  largely  due 
to  the  fact  thai,  owiii;;  to  excellent  leaching,  two  schools  nioDOpoUaed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  prizes.  We  want  lo  see  the  prixcs  distributed  everywhere,  in  order  to 
■how  that  there  is  competition  among  a  large  number  of  college),  biit  we  also  \v;int 
(o  see  a  certain  amount  of  that  which  wo  saw  too  much  of  ui  the  pubtiu  (chuol  prixes, 
that  is,  consistent  suceoai  on  Iho  part  of  certain  coHeg«,  I  think,  therefore,  it  is 
only  due  to  the  teachers  in  these  colleges,  thiit  wo  should  each  year  meulion  tlic 
alatlMlos  (or  the  eiiuouragement  of  the  teechers  winning  suuccuum. 


*  Tfa*  Itedals  for  the  Promotion  of  Oeographiail  Eiliiention,  pluoFil  by  tb*  SttUtf 
ai  Uw  dbpoMl  of  the  R^ndieatca  rMpeetircly  of  thf  Oxford  and  Otmbiidge  LooU 
Exam  I  nations,  wore  awarded  as  fallowa ; — 

1883,    Oxford   (JuTio)— SWw  il€it<l—John    Dorthniek   Dale,  Lin-rpool.      JTntnw 
if/aal—Uachc^l  Steel,  Clwltenham. 
Cambridge    {Dpcember). — Silrer    UtilaJ — (Pliyaieal    <3or^raphy>~Flureiiao 
GrifQtIie.    5>fwr  JMaf— (rnlitical  GnoKTa|iliy) — George  Ernest  Davis. 
The  Prizi  AT^Asc4   offcrtd  by  the  Boeitty  for   Gi>ographip«l  Profioicncy  to  the 
radet*  of  the  Nautienl  Tmiuing  College*  un  board  n.M.  ships  iriirvrirT  and  Conaoy, 
were  avartlul,   nt  the  riamiualiona  held   in  July    18^,  to  the  following: — Alfred 
WtlUaiu  Gufh  (HorveilfT' training  ship):  Chrlslinn  Beginold  CoolleM  (Caauoy  ttalniDfc 
♦hip). 

Jfo.  Vnr.— Aoti.  1890.]  2  L 
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7'hc  Scholamliipaarid  Piiiu  vrure  th«u  lianJed  by  tlic  Pmid«Dl  to  tho  *uoc«»- 

ful  Slwlecito. 

ReT.  J.  P,  Faustkobpk  (Priucit^l  of  Wbiulan.U  College)  *aiJ,  a*  Princi[«l  uf  a 
Training  College  foi  Echool mistresses,  and  in  liy-i;ooe  fears  taichcT  of  Gcc^rajih; 
nt  a  TrainLDj;  College  fur  muo,  li«  koow  Euiuetliing  about  the  whole  Klieuie  of 
tcnobing  Gcogmpliy  in  Training  Collcgca  i  1ie  would,  tlicroforo,  with  llic  PrHidvnt** 
ponnUslon,  like  to  i>iy  a  few  words.  Mr,  Uacklndi'r  liad  hardly  rcproaniled 
com-otly  to  theni  bow  tlio  thing  'vas  arranged.  Ocogtnphy  \s  obligiitory  in  Imtb  years 
in  both  clmwc*  of  colln.^e,  imlcu  the  candidAte  obtaius  the  mark  "  Good  '  at  the  enil 
of  the  first  year.*  If  that  be  dome,  tlicn  it  la  at  bis  or  lior  option  whether  tovoiiliinie 
tlieHtiidyof  Gimgriijiliyoruol,  Tbil,  ofoiirst-.doeB  not  ijuilc  depend  on  Ihn student, 
but  upon  the  nuthuriiiea  ol'  ilie  tMllcgc,  as  to  whflhrt  any  other  siibjcct  can  bo 
i>ubi:!i tilled.  A  tludcnt  who  hns  posucd  extremely  well  moy  Isko  Mp  Froiicli. 
'WldteUnds  liiid  gained  two  of  the  Society's  (irlzes,  one  lo^ay,  and  one  two  yearn 
ago,  when  the  itndent  fr^im  his  college  obtained  the  scholorthip.  It  ivaa  a  Rubjocl  of 
great  pei'sonnl  gmtificaliou  to  hini,  as  a  sladeiit  and  toaolier  of  GcoKrophy  for  thirty 
yvars,  aud  us  a  Fellow  o[  this  Society,  to  sec  the  I'oynl  Geographical  Society  reivatil 
tlw  thorough  toicbiug  of  |j;eogmphy  wbieli  obtains  in  the  Tnining  CoUcgefl  of  this 
OOirolry.  In  no  other  teaching  bodies  vs  the  Bulijcot  of  Oeogmphy  p<ur«ucd  ranicsUy, 
thoroughly,  soieDlifically,  among  all  who  come  within  the  spliera  of  iheir  influence, 
and  that  is  a  very  grcnt  thing  to  say.  Of  Course,  in  sn  empire  like  ours,  i-xto(3ding 
all  over  the  ivorld,  a  knowledge  i-f  the  Colonies  is  of  eilreme  im]>c>rtnnce.  Schc>>t- 
mnstcis  nud  mislrosMS  come  in  conlAct  with  I'l'ecisoly  that  dssa  of  persons  who  are 
fitted  to  be  successful  emigtauls,  those  "'ho  c»n  work  miiinly  with  their  fiiigi-i-s,  and 
from  time  to  time,  Ihrotigh  tliu  kniiwlod^o  Ihey  have  acquired  in  tlie  IVaining 
Colleges,  they  lini'c  hnd  means  of  being  useful  to  those  who  intend  to  cmigTat«.  The 
Colonies,  thiouKh  Ihiir  rcfo^scntntiveo,  luko  every  means  they  can  of  sprcnding  a 
knowledge  of  their  cajHibiliiies.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Coimer,  the  Secielary  of  tho 
Dotoinion,  sent  to  him  a  botch  of  fifty  |«uiphl.;ts  which  the  IK>miiiii)ti  has  published 
containing  infurmallon  about  the  colony.  Those  were  given  to  teachers  who  would 
pve  the  infurmnlion  to  hundreds  i-f  [wr^ons  every  year.  He  knew  for  a  fact  that 
tbu  officers  of  the  lioyal  Gcogmphical  Society  who  vihited  the  Education  Dopait- 
nient,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  papers,  were  parilcul.irly  stnick  with  the 
exoellenco  of  tliem — not  merely  of  the  live  m  six  [lapers  that  by  certain  chnnoe 
or  citra  excellence  ba|>pened  to  obtain  prixes  (which  is  a  small  metier),  but 
upon  looking  ovtr  some  1500  or  1600  [lagitrs  written  by  female  sluilenta,  and 
1^00  or  1100  by  male  students,  they  expressed  themiii^lveB  at  particularly  ntnick 
with  the  exci'lleuc*  of  the  work  right  through,  from  beginning  to  end.  for  a 
period  of  two  yeara  ihcsc  students  are  lectured  to,  exiimined,  and  thorouglily  well 
taught  ill  the  subject  uf  geoyra[iliy  fur  three  or  four  hours  a  week,  and  the 
Geogtaphical  Society  hns  acted  with  wisdom  in  endeavouring  to  reward  tbi-m  in 
some  way.  Therefore,  as  a  principal  of  a  Tiiiiuing  College,  and  as  a  (cnchcr  of 
geography,  nnd  as  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Enijnre,  he  begged  to  thank  the 
Coinicil  ou  the  pott  of  the  etiidenta  who  have  received  prizes,  and  also  ou  behalf  of 
thofB  who  have  nut,  but  who  have  received  a  fillip,  bccniiso  tliry  find  that 
Oeogrspliyt  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  n  dry  subject,  which  it  by  no  means  is, 
in  taken  up  by  such  a  Society  as  this,  and  thai  pii«s  arc  given  for  it. 


a  In  the  original  urrangement  with  the  Education  Doparlmcut,  the  prise*  w«i* 
offered  In  iiinlo  ttndrnU  in  their  fint  «r  tecoad  year,  and  io  female  itudeiiu  in  their 

seoouil  jcar.— [EuJ 


rue.  a:isiv£rsary  ueetixo. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  OOCXCIL 

'Hie  StcrvUry  (Ut.  Donglu  FrPaliflKU)  itien  naJ  the  R^porl  of  ibo  CouDidl  for 
Ibo  ]«ft  year. 

Thit  Oonscil  bare  tbe  pteaion  of  raboittlnj  to  the  Pellom  ibe  followiog  Rrport 
<a  lb*  <ln»rHf'  aad  gmtraJ  oondiiion  of  the  Society  :— 

ifenicn.— The  nimiber  of  Petlowg  <Jectci1  >iar!ng  the  yiin  (euiliag  Ajiril  30lh, 
1800}  was  £93,  bes'dcs  tbroe  Hoooisrj  Corrm pending  Hvmbem.  In  the  pravtous 
jmir,  188M8,  the  tottl  «fc«ioni  amonntol  lo  ISl,  sn^  in  1887-88  the  nombtr  wa» 
171.  Onr  loBM  ha*n  been,  by  death  77  (b«iiJn  1  Honomry  and  3  nonomry  Cor- 
nt|Madiug  UMnbers),  by  resignation  37,  nnd  by  removal  gn  ncc^'ODt  of  arreara  of 
■ubacriptioD  48;  makisg  a  net  iacrrflse  tit  lli«  yuar  of  131.  Id  (he  year  I8g8>80 
iImi*  ma  a  deCKMe  of  21 ;  in  l^'-fS  an  incrcue  of  S9.  The  tuta!  number 
«fFetlovionth«tUt  (excltuiTeof  Honnrary  Mcmbert)  on  the  U[  vflfay  v-u3513. 

I^aiut, — Aa  v'M  be  stcn  by  the  anuexed  Balance  Sheet,  the  total  not  income 
for  tbe  Fiiuncial  y«ar  ending  3Ul  DeoemW,I889(i.e.excIuiiteof  biUno«  iti  hauil) 
ma  82241.  Ti.  7</.,  of  which  59601.  eon^ted  of  eatraace  Tea  and  >ub)icri[-iion»  of 
Pellooa.  In  i!ie  previous  year,  1888,  the  tolnl  Mt  income  was  80GSI.  Bi..  anil  the 
amount  «fRib«<:ri(>iiomi,&«.,  5976/.;  In  1^7  the  two  totuli  mere  8O07'.  Kt.  3i(.,  and 
56611.  rMfcclivcly. 

The  net  ^ipeodilnre  for  the  post  year  (I.  e.  exduaire  of  tnlanoe  in  hanU)  wu 
T02Sf.  l&$.  lOd.  Tbe  net  expenditure  in  1868  naa  7908^.  ISa.  M.;  In  1887, 
8493J.  to*.  M 

llie  Fiuance  Committee  of  tbe  Conncil  bave  lielil,  aa  usual.  Mouihty  HMtiofs 
darinj;  the  year,  ■upcrviiiiig  the  accounts  of  the  S<x:icly.  Tlie  .\nniial  Andit  waa 
belli  on  ihe  27lh  of  Slarch  last,  the  Auditors  being,  ou  behalf  of  the  Council,  Fir 
Rawnn  W.  ItawHOu  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  and  on  bclialfof  tlie  Follown  at  lurgif, 
v..  O.  Todor,  i'"»q.,  and  J,  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq.  Tlie  coritisl  Ibniiks  uf  the 
Council  aiid  Fellows  an?  Juc  to  ihi-ee  geutlmien  for  having  freely  dcx-wti-d  their 
valiublo  time  (o  tbiH  imjmrl.'iiit  imk.  At  the  end  of  thirir  Inboun  tbn  Auditors 
drew  op  the  following  Report  to  the  Council  :— 

Auiiilori  Jl'purt.—"  Tlio  Auditors  appointed  to  tbe  examination  of  the  AccountB 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  the  yonr  ended  31st  Ilecambor,  1860,  have 
exaBined  tht  Balance  Sheet  submitted,  and  hiving  comgvired  It  wlih  the  several 
Account  Books  and  vouchcru,  nil  of  which  lu>vo  been  ptcaruk-d  to  tlieni  iu  the  utual 
satisfactory  form  and  manner,  have  found  it  to  be  correctly  staled  and  sufBciently 
vouched. 

''  The  Investments  remain  the  lutme  ;  but  this  branch  of  lh«  Amts  bas  been 
increased  by  a  deposit  of  LOUO^  at  the  S-jciely's  Ktokers,  Tbu  total  aiiiuuut  la 
20,56«.  12<.  id. 

"The  fuUowing  are  the  details  of  the  investments,  sho<ving  ihcir  aouree  and 
their  nature.    Both  are  inserted  for  convenience  of  reference : — 

5wirte. 

&  ».  <l. 

DbtU  bequest       1800  0  0 

llwchiaou  beqoi'si      1000  0  0 

Gill  mmorial       1028  H  6 

Peek  gram 1000  0  0 

Brick  l-cqiipst 561  0  8 

Trevelvnu  lipqnest         610  4  0 

MiBOelianeoutt       H.669  8  a 

£SOjm  12    i 
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Nature. 

£  8.  J. 

North-EBatera  Railway  4  per  Coct.  Debenture  Stoci  1000  0  0 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  5  per  Cent  Stock  ..  4O0O  0  0 
Great  Weatern  Railway  4i  per  Cent.  Stock  (Dacis 

bequest) 1800  0  0 

LondoQ  and  North-Wefltera  Riulway  4   per  Cent. 

Slock  (Uurchison  bequest)      1000  0  0 

Galedoniaa     Railway    4     per      Cent.      Preference 

Stock 2000  0  0 

Norwegian  4  per  Cent.  Bonds     1000  0  0 

New    South    Wales    31    per    Cent.    Stock     (Gill 

memorial)  1028  5  6 

India  Stock 1000  0  0 

India  31  pet  Cent.  Dfbentiu^ 1000  0  0 

CouboIh         3669  2  2 

„       <Peekfund)      1000  0  0 

„     (Back  bequest)  561  0  8 

„      (Trevelyan  bequest)  510  4  0 

Oudcpoeit 1000  0  0 


£20,568  12    4 


"  The  Balaace  Sheet  is  eminently  Batislactory.  It  sbows  an  excess  of  Receipts 
over  Expenditure  amouDtiag  to  11981.,  and  this  is  by  no  meaDs  owing  to  the  iniaU 
cost  of  expeditions  incuned  during  the  year,  on  which  the  saving  has  been  only  6387. 
There  has  been  an  increased  receipt  of  nearly  lOW.  Trom  Ibe  sale  of  Publications, 
And  the  receipts  from  Payments  for  Scientific  Instruction  have  more  than  doubled. 
There  has  been  an  economy  in  the  Library  and  Map  Room  ;  and  a  saving  of  485t. 
in  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  Uonthly  *  Proceedings '  has  more  than  covered 
the  cost  of  printing  tiia  new  edition  of '  Hints  to  Travellers '  {36M,),  which,  if  treated 
as  the  Society's  contribution  for  the  past  year  to  '  Expeditions  of  TravelletB,'  will 
entitle  it  to  take  full  credit  for  the  subBtantia!  surplus  above  shown  upon,  the 
operntiouB  of  the  year. 

"  A  comparison  of  the  last  three  years  shows  the  following  results : — 

Ordlnuy  Tolkl 

Y«in  RtvlpU.       Eipendltnn. 

e  <  £ 

1887  S008  8493  Excess  of  Expenditure    485 

1888  8063  7909  Surplus      . .         . .         144 
8224  7026  Surplus      ..  ..       1198 


"  The  arrears  of  subscriptions,  valued  last  year  at  412?.,  have  increased  this  year 

to44». 

"The  total  assets  of  the  Society,  valned  last  year  at  40,164;.  13s.  6id.,  have 
increased  to  41,3911.  6t.  3M." 

The  following  Balance  Sheet  and  Statement,  showing  the  Receipts  and  ExpcD- 
diture  of  the  Society  from  the  year  1848  up  to  the  present  date,  are  annexed  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Auditors :— 


[DivlitvqnK, 

iMdon     ud     Sanb- 

W«l»fll  lull  WIT 

«     [•«    OtdL    ShEk 

fMuicUlwa  bc-qofvl^ 

IduOI, 

CkltdotiUo       lUli-o)' 

tpcrOnl.  l-irfHrrnw 

Sl«k  . .  ■liliioi. 
Norwtglmi  »  jut  &nl. 

Bciuii  ..  lOHO' 
Nrw  Sontb  U'llrt  3| 

l«rC«a.st«k  [i;iii 

raemnTljU] 

Indl*  ELuek    ..    IIKUiL 

iDilM  31  ptt  CcnL  De- 1 

teniuRi  ..      l«0«L} 

Onuob    uoiL  It  lil. 

.      ri>«k       fOBd) 

IHOt 

a      [Buk  brqiuM) 

»«]',  Of.  wi; 

„  [Ttc>rt)f»ii  li. 
qniut]  linf-  4t,  nd. 
lawittt  on  lOOOI.  db 
pnWnl  lo  Diir,  )1«. 
■HI 


KEGINALU  T.  CWKI^ 
Twmurrr. 
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BrA.'naiEin'  shoTing  the  Beoeiftb  and  Eubkditdbe  of  the  Society  from  the  Year 
1848  to  the  Sill  Deo.,  18S9. 


DalDctlng 

Ymc, 

OubBwcLpU 
wliMn  tht  Yeu. 

Cub  AmoaaU 

AiDOUDU  liiT«ited 

IHTUiwd  In  Fundi. 

In  FaTidi;  •ctiul 

ExpendlCon. 

£    I.   d. 

< 

t.    d. 

t     1.  d. 

■liiduda  TitunTT  Gnnl  dI  10001. 

isie 

0*0  10     8 

. , 

)IB     B     1 

for  ttas  Eut  ADIcui  BipnllUon. 

ISIO 

I)B     3    0 

1,008     7     « 

•Inclnilcs  Tmxaif  Grant  at  UMHl. 
fur  Um  Eut  AJilcai  Eipedltlon. 

ISSO 
ISII 
lUl 

1,030  10    0 
1,030  11     B 
1,120     3     1 

0)7     I  10 
>0«  It    T 
000  13     1 

ULirdni,  IfiOtl.  llf.  Id. 

IU3 

1,011     1     0 

1,8)0     0     0 

lUl 

1,003     I     B 

l,ia)  1*    3 

•iBclil'ln  LffJ  ofUr,  Alfnd  DitIi, 

iwni. 

ISlt 

i.oai   r   Q 

<3,3)1    I     1 

033 

10   a 

1,030     3     1 

3,ai(    a    1 

ISfil 

3,111  13     « 

3Td 

0     0 

3,1B«  IB     » 

•IneludH    IfgMcr  of  Sir    Roddick 

1808 

3.000  10     I 

,, 

1,011  13     • 

Kanblaai,  IDOOI. 

ISO* 

3.1)1  11     8 

ojo 

0   0 

3,113    3     • 

•iDdlndH  Mr.  Juoeg  Toang'i  Qnnt 
tor  Coneo  EipulLIlan,  30001. 

1300 

laoi 

IBtl 

■«,110  11     1 
1.701  11     0 
1.030     )     0 

100 

1,388 
1,3P0 

I)    0 
1     0 
)     0 

5.40B    3     t 

3,0)1     7     t 
3,0>8  10     1 

'Includu  100*1.  IK.  M.  mil  of  Ex- 

I8U 

S.1S8    0     3 

1.837 

10    0 

3,008     1     0 

obeqoBr  BlUs. 

lOM 

l,*))     8     S 

1.700 

8     0 

3,04)     7  10 

■iDclodA  Ml.  JftDHfl  Tonng'B  Qnnt 
tat  tli«  Cooga  EipedliloD,  lOlil. 
111. 

1009 

law 

1B01 

l.tUO     0     3 
S.083     B     3 
0,183     )  11 

t,(Ml 
1.038 
1.020 

0   0 

10     0 

0     0 

1,30)     1     6 
1,001  It     0 
3,813  17     1 

ln09 

6.001     4     0 

1.897 

3     0 

4,100  IT  10 

•Incladei    P«rtlMn«liirr  Gnnl  of 

1»«B 

■O.SiO  10     0 

1.131 

5     0 

i,o««   a   B 

30001.  to  Cuntrao  EipHllilop. 

10)0 

'8,043     0     1 

3.801 

0     0 

3,045  10    • 

■■rnclndH  Daullon  of  lOOI.  hy  Mr. 
G.  J.  Lunbtrl, 

18)1 
18)1 

>0,03;     3     ) 

;8,iio   >   0 

l.DOO 
1.M0 

0    0 
4     0 

3,)1«     4     t 
0,071  13     1 

1813 

'7. 101   IB  10 

0,010 

1     8 

8,00)  13    • 

I'lndodn   Lmcj  of  AdiQ[niL    Sir 
Qntrge  D«k,  MOl. 

1811 

•8,)B3    0  10 

IBS 

0     « 

7,8)0     1     3 

18)0 

7,031  10  10 

1,001 

7    0 

0,083    1  10 

"imrloilM  Legmcy  or  Sir  W.  C,  Tre- 
veljui.  SOU. 

181* 

18» 

•11, OU  11     B 
'07,080     1  11 

1,038 

i"o 

8.0)0  13     1 
8,110  1)  11* 

I0T3 

"8,111  ID    0 

3,O0D 

D     0 

8,361     t    S 

I'InclDdH  lOOSI.  SI.  U.,  ule  o[  Kx- 

1010 

"B.tn  U  10 

1,(01 

10  IS 

8,000  11     1 

cbeqaa  BlLla. 

law 

O.OM  IB    1 

1,50) 

0     1 
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STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS— Slat  December,  ISS!'. 

Frceholcl  House,  Fittinn,  and  Funiittire,  eslimBtsil  (ei-| 
olnoiTe  of  Hsp  Cotleotiooa  and  Librair  inaured  for, 
10,0001) t 

InTeatmenta  (omoanta  of  Stock),  so  detailed  in  Uie  aboTe'i 
Beporl  of  the  Au'iitoM  valued  March  loot  at / 

ArraandneoD  December  31, 1889,  £1100.    EotimBtcdat 

Balance  at  Bank  (lem  Cheqnoo  Qot  caohed) £371  It 

»       in  Acconntanf ■  hando II    1 


Total 


t.      d. 


50.000    0    0 


.  23,851 
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S82  12  Hi 
£41,713  IS    Si 
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J'libliraliont. — Tiie  muntbly  '  l'i'uct'i.iiiui;»  *  liave  hiva  iHXied  witli  nsgiilniily 
throughout  the  ymr ;  iLe  Iwnlvii  nTimbnr*  fcr  1889  fnrming  n  voliune  of  T92  [•BgM, 
illu»(ratMl  b/  'J3  maps  aoil  -  ptclotinl  diftgntms.  Tlio  loUl  cost  of  tli«  rdiUon  or 
6000  copica  (including  310f.  G>.  8<2.'fur  freu  delivery  tij  Fellows  aiitl  Itiscitiitinnii) 
u'W  21G3/.'2».  "id.  Frotu  thin  i»  to  bo  ticdiictcd  the  sinount  of  47T'.  2<.  ir/.  rt'ceivcd 
from  sale  of  copies  to  the  jiublio  ami  from  nJverli semen Ifi.  I'lvo  [inrU  of  the 
'Supplcroenlnry  P.ipcrs"  (Vol.  II.,  I'nrta  'J  uiiJ  4J  were  iilao  iisued  during  llic  ycur; 
iho  loUl  coBl  ut  wliic!i  was  l»14/.  (!».  5rf. 

A  new  edition,  tlw  idxtb,  of  the  '  Hidta  lo  Tra»ell!^r4'  hai)  bwu  pnblinheil  during 
iho  y«ar,  t1i«  rrovious  edition,  imiisd  in  ISKI,  hnving  been  for  arnnc  months  out  of 
prlct.  Tbu  work  bait  been  edited,  audor  iLe  tintliorily  of  the  Council,  by  Mr, 
Douglas  W.  Fmhfipld  (SwreUry  K.0.8.)  sod  CnpUin  W.  J.  L.  Whatton  (Hydro- 
gtapber  to  ihi-  Admiralily),  who,  without  altering  the  gcnerat  character  of  ihe  work, 
Jiuvo  iacrrnsoii,  ais  it  i.i  hopod,  its  twufuliiess,  by  adding  new  seotioos  and  reviglng  it 
throughout,  with  ihu  alj,  m  most  cues,  of  the  nutboi?  of  the  jcpnrnle  sections  of  the 
preoedlog  edition,  who  hnTo  brought  their  subjoctn  up  lo  dato.  The  Hints  oa 
Hnt«sirology  have  been  ve-writtcn  by  Mr.  II.  F.  Binnf -ri! ;  and  the  Hints  on  OnlGl 
remodelled.  Tiic  total  cost  of  the  volume  &uA  the  nuiuerous  insps  and  illostraiionii 
it  contains  has  been  itij.1/.  0*.  I'l.  Tlic  number  of  copies  sold  up  to  the  end  of  Hay 
lut  was  1025,  including  250  for  the  Uuilud  Stales. 

Libranj. — During  the  post  year  0tJ8  books  and  paniplilels  have  been  added  to 
the  Library ;  TC3  by  donation,  and  205  by  pnrehtwe ;  330  painphliits  have  been  pnl 
in  covers  by  the  8uciely'«  raaji-mi»int«r,  nml  ^tlO  volnmes  iiave  boen  bound. 

Thn  sum  of  80^  12t.  Id.  has  bevu  sput  iu  purcbosiug  book»,  and  the  fuctbor  sam 
of  95/.  8».  3d.  in  bin<UDg  for  the  I^ibrary. 

Among  tbc  more  im[)ortant  accestions  .-ire  the  fulluwing : — *  Report  of  ihe  United 
Statte  I'lxiwditiuu  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay,*  'i  vols.  (lirig.-CJen.  A,  W.  Grotly) ;  *  Nor- 
wegian I'olnr  Ulisen-atious,"  Vol,  II.  (the  Norwegian  (loveruiueot) ;  Index  to  the 
Ninth  Kiiilioo  of  the  '  Encj-c!op(ndii  liritnnnica'  (the  Pullislicrs) ;  *  Mitcellaneous 
P*l*rs  relating  to  lndo-Chin.i,'  First  and  Second  Series  ;  Pnuliiscli lie's  '  Uamr  *  (the 
Author) ;  Thomson's  '  TihtoIs  in  the  Alias '  (llie  Author)  ;  Cecli's  'Journey  Bound 
the  World '  (the  Publishers) ;  continnniion  of  the  Reports  on  the  Sdenlific  Rostilts 
of  the  Voyage  of  the  ChaUtnger  (the  Lords  of  tlie  Treasury) ;  Ibo  Publications  of  l!ie 
Meteorological  Office,  the  Inlolligeneo  Dei«rtment  ot  the  War  Oilice,  and  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  continuation  of  IheGiueral  lte|iort  ot  the  Surveyor  lDilia(thc  Director- 
(ieneml  of  the  Surrey),  and  of  Ihi-  publicniions  of  the  Gootogical  Surrey  of  Imiia 
(the  Indian  Government) ;  '  Rf[iort  of  Esplornllons  in  Sikkim,  Hhulan,  and  Tibet' ; 
New  tuition,  by  Rosmt,  of  Norie's  '  Practical  Navignlion  and  Nautical  AKlronoiny ' 
(ihe  F>iilor] ;  a  collection  of  33  HandWks  to  the  Provinces  of  Italy  ;  Ashe'i  'Two 
King*  of  Uganda'  (the  PubllBhers);  Tljeal's '  Uislury  of  South  Africa  from  tSf>1  to 
1872'  (the  Publishers);  Werner's  'Visit  lo  Stanley's  Bcar^iuird'  (the  Author); 
Dawson's '  Iteport  of  an  Esploratlou  of  the  Yukon  District  and  a-ljnctut  jwrtlon  of 
British  Columbia,  18BT'(l>f.  Dawson);  Aiitiiial  Report  of  the  Cieological  and  Natuial 
Uistory  Survey  of  Canada  (the  Director  of  tho  Sur-vey)  ;  the  I'ublicrilioia  of  Ihe  U.S. 
Geological  Survey;  Juatin  Winsor's  'History  of  .\mericn,'  Void.  1.  and  VHI.; 
vsrluus  publications  uf  the  D^|>il  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  In  Marine,  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  and  of  the  Yietorinn,  Qiieeiislaud,  and  S.  Australran 
OovemnieniB  ;  Storm's  '  Studie*on  the  Viuoland  Vi^yages';  Sehweijer-Iifrchcnfcld'i 
'  Daa  Miltelmeer ' ;  WoeikoCs  '  Der  Einflusa  eiucr  Scbueedecko  aof  Boilen,  Kllnia 
undWelter'  (the  Publislier)  ;  Coolidgo's  'Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Gmde  Rooks* 
(the  I^lbli»hcre) ;  Giglioli,  '  I'rimo  Uesoconto  dei  risullati dclU  Incbieata Ornilologica 
in  Italia.  Ptirto  prima  Avifauna  lialica' (ihe  .Vutlior);  GupJevli;, '  M-ikcilonioo  uud 
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Ait-SerWu ' ;  BUurord'*  '  Practical  Guide  to  the  Climat«a  anJ  W€4thor  of  loiliA, 
Cejion,  Knd  Bamutb '  (thn  I'ublinhcn) ;  Utebcluieider^  '  Mcdiarvnl  lt«««Brcb«a  from 
BasUrn  AiUlie  Soorcu'i  Laii«asiia'8  '  I.'Indo-Chmo  Fr&n^^lM';  Pcroival'*  'I^nd 
ofUwDragun'Ctbo  ?ub!i»b«r»);  Pawwlu,  'Borneo';  MartiniSrH'a  ' Morocoo '  (iho 
Publiihen)!  Philibcrt,  'Ia  Omqutle  P*ciGque  dc  I'liittfricur  Arricaiii';  l>ani«b 
Polar  OWrvatioM,  II.-ll'.  liv. ;  Romilly,  '  From  my  Vcmndah  in  New  GQinen  ' 
(tho  Publisher) ;  DcMbuiul, '  Lc»  Inidrais  Kraiif ais  daoH  ItX^n  Pacillquc ' ;  '  Dic- 
litBWjy  of  National  Biogmphj-,'  VoU.  XVIIL-XXH.;  Tighot'*  'Physic*  of  tb« 
£uth'4  Criul,'  2od  Edo.  (the  Piibli»1i«n) ;  '  Dlo  Erie  in  Kart«n  und  Biidcrn ' ;  tbe 
OoDga  Bailwny,  Matnd^  to  Stanley  Fuui ;  Nnclitignl'i '  S.-iKara  und  Sudan,'  Vol.  III. ; 
Peraffsllo,  'Criatolbro  Colombo '  (tlic  Aiitlioi);  mnlinusiioii  or  tlio  iiublicnCion*  of 
tbe  Ilakluyt  S^icii-ty  ;  Uiistuwr  aud  Wiigbl'a  '  Uandbook  of  llritish  Houdurfts  for 
188^<Kli  (tho  Piibti^dicTH)  1  Cook'^  'Jenobu  Caves'  (the  PubliBhere);  Ciii»lioliQ'a 
'  Haudbuok  of  Commercial  Geograpliy '  (the  PablisherB) ;  the  publiceiiout  if  tba 
luturualloaul  Ocodellc  AHsocietioD  ;  Kaulbarii'  '  Apei^U  iva  t»Taiix  gfogmpUqiiea 
CD  Ituxeie '  (E.  D.  MorgKii.  Kn].)  ;  *  M^moiro  siir  Icit  traraux  d'amfliomiion  du  ooun 
duBa8-U)Ukubo,18T3-l!^ti'  (the  Kuroixaii  CommtgaioQ);Curzc<D'e 'Russia in Centnl 
AjAa  In  1889  '  (the  PubliBbom)  i  Findlaj'a  •  Directory  tor  the  Indiin  Archipelago,' 
3rd  Edu.  (the  Publisher) ;  MArkham'«  '  Lifi!  uf  Daviu '  (tbu  Publisbpn) ;  ZBi;;iuu&dy 
'  Im  Hocbgcbirgo ' ;  Loblcj'a  'Mouut  Vciuviua'  (the  Publiehera);  &[nciQtyr«'» 
' Uiodu-Koh ' (the  Author);  Duponl, '  Lettres  tat  \e  Cougu  ';  'Canads,  a  Memorial 
Volume  '  (the  Publi(ber) ;  Moss,  •  Through  AlolU  n:id  iBlands  in  the  Oreot  South 
Boa'  (tho  PubliitherB)  1  completion  of  the  ■  Eiioyclopwdla  Americana':  Aaboth'a 
•Boanifl  and  Heraegoviua '  (the  Publisbew);  Ainawortb'ii  'ItiTer  Karua';  Uall'a 
ediliou  of  Tavernior'n  TraveU  in  ludia,  2  voU. ;  Le  Mcajurier,  '  From  LondDn  to 
Bokhara '  i  Proskowetz, '  Vom  Newaatrami  nach  Samarkand '  (tbe  Author) ;  Aber- 
ovmby'a  '  Trip  through  tho  Ea^t^^ra  Caucwiuii ' ;  contluuatiou  o(  '  Bctlriige  mr 
Kenotnis  dee  Itusaiecheu  Iteiulies  ' ;  Uallett's  '  Tbouund  Mile«  on  nn  Elephant '  (tho 
Author) ;  Wiiloiighby'a  '  Kant  Africa  ami  it«  Big  Game '  (the  Poblishei*) ;  Dutreuil 
du  Rhiua,  '  L'Asio  Centrak','  Text,  aud  Atlas  (the  Author) ;  Uickson,  *  A  Nalutnlisl 
lo  North  Cclobce';  lUwIinKm'n  '  Ilislory  of  Ph«nim'(tlie  Publi»hu:B);  Culiinsoii'a 
'  Journal  of  H.M.S.  tliUerprUe '  (Major-Qen.  Colllnson) ;  Mallock'e  Cyprus';  BusdoD'a 
'History  of  Austraba,'  3  vuU., and  'KewZL'aland,'3TuU.  (the  Author] ;  SamucUou'a 
■India';  Betham-Edwanl'a 'Roof  of  France';  Tosot'e  '  lalande  of  the  ^goan '  (tbe 
Publixhcrs) ;  Modigllwii,  *  Un  Viaggio  a  Nias '  (tbe  Author)  ;  Hoilprin's  '  Bcrmud:^ 
Islands';  Qtles,  'Australia  Twice  Ttavcnud,'  2  vols,  (tha  Author);  Lumholtz, 
'  Among  Cannibals ' ;  Woodford, '  Naturalist  among  the  Hcad-hunttrs '  (the  Author)  ; 
Andersou,  "Eiiglish  Intcrcouric  with  Sium  in  tho  17ih  Century';  (ireen, 'Among 
tho  Selkirk  Glociori '  (thi>  I'ublishori.) ;  Wright's  'Ice  Age  iu  North  America*; 
OODtiouatiuu  of  the  '  Anibivcs  des  Misaious  Sciculiiiques  tt  Lit1fniin?s ' ;  a  facsimile 
ivjiroduction  of  OolumhuB'  Spanish  Letter  ;  Dnna'^  '  Corals  and  Coral  lalands,'  Srd 
Eda.  (tho  Author)  ;  Illustrated  editiou  of  Darwin's  '  Voysgo  of  the  DcttgU ' ;  '  F'JT- 
achungsrcisc  dcr  S.M.B.  Gatelit,'  1874-7G,  4  vols. ;  Chiehotm's  '  Snialler  Conuneivuil 
Geography  '  (the  Publishers)  ;  Smith, '  Through  Abyssinia '  (tbe  Publislier)  ;  Lind* 
say's  '  History  of  Mcrohaot  Shipping  and  Ancient  Commerce,'  4  vols,;  Sclous  '  A 
Iluulet's  Wunderiugs  in  Africa,'  2ud  Edu.;  Humami  and  Puuhstcin  '  Reiseo  iu 
Kleiuasiuu  und  Nordsyricu,'  Text,  and  Alius  ;  Betteocourt's  '  Purtugucsa  DiscoTori«s 
and  Conquests  of  the  16lb  and  ICih  Ccntuiies ' ;  De  Morgan, '  Mission  Scieutifiiitio 
«u  Caucaae,'  2  vols. ;  Uolub's '  Four  Yvars'  Travels  in  South  Africa,'  2  vols. ;  Giraud, 
'  L«  Lacs  dc  I'Al'riqiie  Equatoriatc';  Biittikofcr's  '  Iteisebildor  ails  Liberl*,' Vol.  L 
(the  Publisher)  ;  aud,  U  volume*  of  Bnncrofi's  works. 

fht  JCdttcalionat  CoHetlioa.—'Thia  collection,  in  on«  of  the  upper  rooma  of  tha 
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Society'*  boittc,  oontinua  to  be  ntUiMd  bj  Uacbera  aod  utben  iBtomtod  in  edu- 
cMkia. 

Sdenti/ie  PmfjMta  OmtL—Dmag  tbe  ftat  y*u  16  Intcodiug  tnvellw*  bare 
reeuTad  inctnctka  (ran  Mr.  061m,  in  fnctkal.  AMnaemj,  in  tint  Sodetjr's 
ObMrvalorf,  aad  tn  mia  ntre^ag  wtik  tba  IbeodoBtai  piaoutic  cotnpaaa,  uul 
ptaM  WA^  ia  tlM  eorabj.  Tltcra  has  beoa  a  tot  maAad  ineraMe  ia  lbs  aaoust 
of  tnametiaa  gi««t,  tb«  annbar  of  boon  dorotod  to  Mdung  babg  843,  st  agaliut 
174  for  the  preriooi  few. 

loatnnoents  to  tbe  nine  of  2011.  lOt.  hiT«  ban  Imt  dnriig  tha  [ut  year 
to  Ui«  fallcittg  travellcra:— MccM.  H.  IL  P.  da  1ft  Uartinttn  (Kofocco),  861.; 
H  r.  D.  W.  Frcsbfield  (Uucuu),  23J.  12i. ;  CoL  Sir  Pnueii  <k  Wintoa  (Swui- 
Unix  ClI-  13iL  6iti  BcT.  11.  Ridli^  (Mala;  PcniBHlB),  6U.  IS*,  fid;  Mr.  H.  W. 
Setuo-Kan  (Aluka).  lot.  lU 

The  iutnunescs  lent  to  tbe  following  gmtkcoeei  have  bc(»  rttenwd,  with  tba 
auapikui  of  tbeaa  wbkb  Wa  bwa  toat :— Litnt.  H.  0.  C.  Swayne  (East  AMn) 
1888;  Ht.  A.  P.  Haaddar  ^natamali^,  18S8;  Mr..  D.  W.  PnilLfidd  (Ouohiu). 
1889 ;  Col.  Sir  Fratwia  da  WiDlOQ  f^radJand).  1689. 

Tbe  (blloving  ia  a  liat  c<  tnTtltcn  who  aUll  bare  the  iutniinenta  knt  to  ibtm 
in  iMr  femtman :— Bev.  W.  P.  Jobaaaa  (East  Attica),  18T6 ;  Rav.  W.  Q.  Laww 
(Nc*  Quiom),  18S0;  Rer.  T.  Wake6«ld  (Bast  Afrioti  1883-83;  Hr.  W.  Daaat 
Comm  (UadtsueuX  1^93 ;  Mr.  E.  Dongha  Aidkibald  (for  cloud  otNcnratictu  in 
Ent;luid}.  1885;  Dr.  G.  J.  Baxter  (Eut  Africa),  1884-8$;  Llc«L-Cbl.  EitdMoar 
(Eait  Africa),  1885;  Ur.  F.  a  Seloua  (South  OentnU  Africa),  1886;  Mr.  B.  H, 
J6btMoa  (UoaambiqoeX  1889 ;  Mr.  P.  S.  Anot  (C«atn>l  Afrka),  1880 ;  Her.  A. 
Hefhanrick  ^mtb-East  Alrica),  1839 ;  Uoas.  U.  H.  P.  de  la  UirtWin  (Uocoeoo), 
188S ;  R«v.  n.  Ridlar  (Ukl^r  Ftainsala),  1890i  Mr.  Q.  W. Set«a-Earr (AI«ka),18ML 

Map  Boonk. — Tbe  aoceasiou  (o  the  Mnp  Maxa  Colleotioo  dtuing  tbe  i«at  7<at 
eoropriae  1188  Hapa  and  Cbaits  on  1G16  alieetj ;  27  AtUaea.  oouuinlng  1 173  ihecta 
or  Hapa,  615  Fbotagnj^  and  281  Hagk  Lactcro  Slide*.  Of  tbeie,  92  Uapa  on  351 
ibwla,  7  AUueat  68  Pliotagraiifai,  sod  244  Hagic  I^atoni  Slides  bare  btca  p urahaaed. 

Among  tbe  more  importaot  doDAtioos  to  tbe  Uap  Boom  C;iUtCti«u  are : — 

Jfa/d.— 488  sheets  or  ihs  Oidnaoce  SiirvcT  of  the  Btitidi  Illea  (iircsrntod  hy  tbe 
First  CoTOmUiiouijr  of  Public  Works,  llirtmgh  the  Dir«10i-Generil  of  the  Orduanco 
SaivujJ ;  CO  Biilish  Adiuimlly  Charts  (llie  Lords  CommuHODen  of  the  Adminllf , 
thranf^  the  Bydrographcr] ;  1  lU  abeetii  of  Uie  tarions  Indian  Ouvcruimut  Stirreya 
ELM.  Sicntaiy  of  SUtc  for  India} ;  18  United  State)  Chorta  (Captain  U.  V.  Piekinj^ 
u.a.!>.,  Hjdrognpher  to  the  Bureau  of  Navi^tion,  WasUiut;(uu,  d.c.}  \  34  French 
Cbuts  (Service  Hydri^raphique  de  !a  Haiiac,  Paria) ;  12  Uaniafa  Charta  (The 
Uydrographer,  Dauish  Admiralty) ;  17  ibeeis  of  Uap«  of  Tarioua  facta  of  Sweden 
(Gcneralstabens  topografiska  afdeltung,  Scocklioliu) ;  21  sh«i.U  of  Norwcsiaa  Mapa 
and  Charta  O'fDBtJtvt  Gfagr^ihique  de  Kon-^) ;  4  slmts  of  the  Genenditabcna 
Topograpbiske  Koart  over  Ihuimark  (Danish  Miuistec  of  War,  tiuuiigh  tha  Daoisli 
Ltgitioo);  18  Hapa  publiihod  in  PetennanD* 'Gwgniphischa  MithiloDgoQ'  (Uctr 
Jurtu*  Perthes) ;  3  Mb{«  iii<j  3  Atlases,  publtslivd  by  Hcurs.  W.  Jt  A.  K.  Johustou 
(Publisher*) ;  Map  of  the  TianHTA.Tl,  or  SonlU  African  Ilepablic,  and  tunDanding 
Territoriea,  hy  Frederick  Jcppe  (Autlior)  ;  2  Maps  of  Western  Australia  (Surveyor- 
General  of  Wfstem  Australia) ;  Map  of  Xew  South  Wales  (Surve^t-Gcueral  of 
New  South  Wales) ;  37  Maps  of  Vjuioria  (Survujor-Qeotiral  of  Victoria) ;  U  Maps  o( 
New  South  Wales  (U.  P.  W.  Cruuiuic^r,  I^xi.) ;  EtliuograGtk  Kart  DT«r  Finraarkeus 
Arot,  hy  Profcsaor  J.  A.  Friii  (Librarian  of  the  Rojul  University,  Crtoiania); 
Karten  von  Attikn,  by  Curllus  aud  EauEtrrl,  Parta  V.  and  TI.,  with  lest  (Uerr 
Dietrich   Itclrncr) ;  Library  Reference  Atlas  of  the  World,  by  J.  ilartholomtw 
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(M<«sn>.  Macmillm  &  Co.);  Vms  XXXIV,  and  XXXV.  of  iho  Toporfnplilwhor 
AiUs  dpr  Srhwcii  (Shim  Ouverniueiit,  througli  tlio  Fon-igii  Office):  Carte  do 
Mnduqiuicar,  par  Lnillet  et  i^ulxrldft  (Aiilhon))  At\ns  of  the  Itinn  Itftpntiniogn  anA 
P«ran«[«Qemft,  iiluptmtiDg  the  mrwysof  Tlicodom  1''.  Siuiiiiiiio  (ProfoMor  0.  Derby, 
tlirougb  FraiiK  Oolto,  Kaq.);  MS.  Mip  of  New  Oiiincn,  by  W.  J.  Stciiinii  (Author)!, 

l'hoto^aphs.^l'hologni\ih  Albam  couUlning  Viuvts  of  Kabul  Mud  iu  Environs 
(Co).  E.  T,  Tlisckenty,  c.b..  r.o.) ;  IH  I'hotogmphs  tnVcn  liy  rrofpss-jr  MtiahkeioIT,  to 
illiiitralc  the  Saamogmphic  rhennmend  in  tlio  Iwiik-Kiil  disCrkl  (Prr.fwsor  Miish- 
kttoir,  tlirougli  MIm  M,  B.  Hiiy) ;  C  rliotogntphs  of  tlio  ninmlaya  Mouutsius  as 
tcaa  from  Darjiling  (Messrs.  Johnxton  imd  Uoffman,  Calcutta,  through  Cha«.  E. 
Pitman,  Eai).) ;  101  I'botO'jraplu  of  Fnacc,  Spain,  atiil  C2  vols,  of  Ibe  *  Aniinatrv 
ilu  Biirmu  Aka  Longilndei*  (Jnmei  Jockiton,  ICa^,,  rniia);  08  rhoti>gnipbs  ofUppcr 
Burma,  taken  ty  Captain  G.  11.  U.  CoiicbmHn,  l!iS7-'J  (CuptaiQ  0,  H.  II.  Couctiman) ; 
8  PliotograpLi  of  the  Alp*,  aad  130  Fhotographs  of  the  C-pntrnl  Oiiinuius  (Bipior 
VilWrio  Sella) ;  63  Photopraphu,  an.l  41  lantern  Slliii-s,  of  the  Cancmm  (llcrmiuin 
WooUpy,  Esq.);  Tl  Pliolnj^rjpha  of  Ibo  Kiger  Kegioii  (Caplaiu  A.  F.  Mockler- 
IVrryman). 

11  Duw  Diagmma  have  been  conatruotnl  by  tlie  Society'H  droushtsmeii,  and 
altcrotioiu  and  corr«clion8  liavu  bwa  niodu  Id  liru  others. 

On  Ibo  moliou  ofMt.^V.  'i'.  Blaktobd,  r.n.s.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  K.  LauoiitOX, 
tlic  above  Kot»>it  ivns  ndnptcil  by  the  Meeting. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDIIESS. 

The  Pbiwiuknt  trail  hia  Annual  A<MreH  t-n  the  Progress  of  Gecgrai'Jiy.*  On  Eta 
fiMicliuion  Geoeral  Sir  IlEiAvcnAUP  Walkbs  rose  and  said : — 

Mr.  Presjdeut,  I.iidies,  Hiid  Oetillcineii.— 1  Lave  Ui'n  rcquesled  by  Ovucral 
Stmchey,  who  woulJ  have  been  iiianJfeHtly  tli«  bent  itrodu  to  bave  uuderlakcn  what 
I  have  now  promised  to  do,  tu  take  bin  place,  na  be  waa  obl-grd  tu  Icnro  to  fulfil  an 
<fB^-ai;emctit  in  the  Ci'y.  At  tbis  verj'  lute  buur  1  will  itinko  what  1  h.ivc  to  aay  as 
abort  a*  possible.  What  I  have  lo  ]iroi>o»c  ii  n  cordial  vulP  of  tbanko  tu  our  PrCM- 
dent,  uol  only  as  President  of  ihc  Society  generally  and  of  the  Council  particularly, 
but  also  for  tbe  very  admirable  [ftjicr  be  lias  read  lo  ualo-day.  Out  Pieaideatia 
a  man  of  very  varied  atlninnicnts  .ind  great  experience  of  lifv,  and  vc  are  all  deeply 
Indebted  to  him  for  bis  Judleioiia  management  during  his  year  of  oflicc,  and  wo  feel 
sure  Hint  be  will  coniinuc  to  carry  out  all  hia  duties  with  the  greatest  ooiiTtMiy  and 
coDgideraliiin  to  everybody  concerned.  1  need  only  refer  to  Iho  admirable  manner 
iu  which  bo  peTfurmeii  the  cnierous  task  of  prciidisg  ovtr  »>  large  an  assembly  aa 
we  bad  at  the  recejitiou  of  Mr.  Slmiley  at  the  Albtrt  Hall,  to  show  bow  well  be 
deocrvct  tbc  thanks  of  Ihc  Society  at  large,  as  well  as  of  tbosu  iiumediatety  coimeoted 
with  It,  and  I  may  add,  frnm  nhat  wat  said  to  me  by  otber«,  Ihat  bis  voice  on  thai 
occaaiuu  was  admirably  beard  iu  Ihe  nmoler  parts  of  the  hall.  Those  who  told  me, 
flddtd  also  that  tlic  voice  of  tbc  Prince  of  Wales  w.is  distinctly  heard,  I  connder 
il  aa  adding  aomelhm^  to  hia  claims  u^iou  us  that  be  nut  only  should  have  presided  on 
that  occasion  with  great  tact  and  grcal  ability,  btit  also  tbnt  b«  made  himself  heard 
In  «Tery  part  of  tlic  bni1din~.  I  beg  to  pio|K>sa  a  vole  of  thanks  to  Sir  Mounlsttinrt 
Grant  Duff  for  hb  conduct  us  President  uf  the  Society. 

Sir  Hawsos  W,  Rahson  had  grcal  snlisfnclion  iu  seconding  the  motion. 

The  pBKSiutOiT,  ill  reply,  retuiued  bis  niest  sinceru  thank*  for  Hie  kind  terms  in 
which  both  the  proposer  and  sceon<k'r  bad  spoken,  nnd  alio  for  the  manner  in  which 
lh(>ir  words  had  beeu  reei^ivedby  theiiicedug.  TbeSocivly  init^litbe  well  ufguredlbat 
while  he  occupied  tlic  ixwition  of  President  be  would  do  Iho  very  beat  bo  could  for 
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its  iaUroL  Of  ancrtlitr  tliiug  ttiujr  mighl  b«  hIm  pcrrccllj*  aasiirei),  and  Uiat  wu  Ibat 
lie  ooulil  DOl  liavi-  duiw  ui)>thtii2  for  the  good  of  tii«  Eodet<r  unlesi  lie  hud  Wen 
Msistcd  bj  &  most  admirablo  bodv  or  collmguM  in  Couiici),  and  uulvis  lio  hud  thv 
ODstaol  Mrietaiteeof  Mr.  FrMhfidd,  their  Ilononty  SocreUry,  aaA  llicir  imiqne 
AiBwUnt  Soorctwy,  Atr.  tkiv*.  Thdr  efforU  and  hia  liad  bno  well  wco[id«d  by  llir 
gPDenl  rtiSt,  irho  bud  uutked  to-^tber  la  the  inosl  lunuoukiua  atid  uilufactury 
tnnnncr,  j 

Tub  Ballot  for  tkk  CcusaL,  lSOO-91.  ^ 

Tlie  Scruibccra  having  completed  tlicir  exnmitiAtidii  of  Ihn  baltoiiog  rT*^*^  ''"^ 
followjiig  list  wu  aaaouae«d  as  adopted.  The  Damea  of  new  Hiwb«n  or  tboae  who 
change  oEBm  ue  printed  in  italkt: — 

I'ruidmt:  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Moimuiii-irt  Grant  Duff,  a.n.c.1.,  c.i.s.,  &e.  rioe-Fn$i- 
dtmta:  Fnncis  Oalun,  E*}^  r.K^;  Major-Gtavml  Sir  F.  J.  Qutdsmid,  k.c^-i., 
CJ.;  Sir  Jo»cpb  Hookw,  K.CJ^1.,  en.,  r.ii.s,;  JWa/of-On.iTat  Sir  //enry  0, 
Eaietiuton,  o.cn.,  F.tt.s,  j  Guucral  B,  Stixctcy,  k.e.,  c.sj.,  f.b.s.;  Osiienl  Sic  C.  P. 
BcHUcbam|)  Wnlk»r,  k.c.b.  TVmmbw  :  Reginnld  T.  Cock*,  Kaq.  THirfow  ;  Kiglit 
Hon-  Lord  AbcnSarr,  ajc.h.,  rjLS.;  Bi-Lt  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Batt.,  F.a-f.. 
Scentanm:  Doupliu  W.  Frrabficld,  E*].;  If.  ScrbcJtm,  fjq.,  r.L.K  Forti'sn 
SecTttart/ :  Lord  Attbur  Rusavll  Mrmhtrt q^  Comeil :  Eir Sutltrrirord Ateock.tjcu. ; 
J.  Tircdore  BrnI,  i'*/. ;  11'.  T.  hhttfard,  Eaj.,  F.BJ. ;  Bight  Huu,  Sir  OecTgo  F. 
IWn-sD,  a.c.M.o. ;  llan.G.  Carton,  M.r. ;  R.  X.  Cunt,  Kt^.,  l.i.j>.;  Major  Jjoaiard 
flafun'n,  B,B.  j  Sir  Alfred  Dvai,  K.CM.o. ;  r*«  Duif  ^  Fi/t,  K.T. ;  Sir  Joba  Kirk, 
o.OJi.a.,  i-,ti*.,  i  Liotit.-Gconi'iil  Sir  I'clcr  S.  I.umsdca,  o.c.B. ;  Sir  W.  3la<lintiOB, 
Jtitrt. ;  Ociwral  R.  Mactug^n,  BE. ;  Clements  R.  Miirkh»m,  Ek).,  c j.,  f.R.b. ; 
Alfred  P.  Mniidiby.  £»[. ;  Admiral  Sit  F.  L.  M-Ciintock,  F.b.*.  ;  CulKbal  F.  Pnk, 
JStq. ;  Sir  Rmi-soh  W.  lUivsoo,  k.c.m.o.,  C.n. ;  P.  L.  Schler,  E«q.  j  S.  W,  Silver, 
E»q.;  B.  Leigh  Smith,  Esq..  M.A. 

The  mvc ling  then  iiljouriied. 


BEPORT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  I889~«0. 

TUrUmlh  Mtellny,  SOlh  Jun«,  ISDO.— The  Bight  Hod.  Sir  M.  £.  GiUNT 
Surt-,  (I.C.3.I.,  Preddeut,  in  tlw  CLair. 
Electioss.— isuii  Abtlion,  Ey/. ;  Captain  D.  Baftrr  (8rd  Bait.  Wolsb  Rrs*.)  ; 
i^Miiy  Baltt  lifydtfl  Bnvvtrit,  &j. ;  St.  John  Brtnan,  F^. ;  Captain  WiViam 
Ofttne  Brighton,-  Rev.  Ftiix  Fdwarct  Prpy$ BuU,  M.A.;  I'fcfor-  WiBiant  Cirmery, 
Eiq. ;  Beaumont  Botalty  CotifJ^y,  Etq. :  Thi/nua  Cotton,  J&g..  iu>. !  Ht^r  Ororge 
dt  Wiafcm;  Ba$H  Bobertton  Fleming,  EtJ. ;  Jvhn  Gibxm  Firming,  ftj. ;  Ba>j'l\ 
Breneii*  Forster,  E*i. ;  WiBinm  Jiuxbi,  Eiq. ;  Ilmry  Martsfti  Ktnmtnl,  Evj.  ; 
G<orge  Lauford,  Eiq. ;  Iltnry  Jamtt  LeirU,  Ety. ;  UtHvy  A.  Mangltr,  /"fj. ; 
Morlimrr  Mnpfi,  Etg. ;  Mkiael  A.  lHoriton,  Et^. ;  i'crfy  iforlt'mer,  Etj. ; 
OampMl  Praed,  Etq. ;  Lmii»  13.  Bansomt,  Etj.  t  Qf«r^  d*  Brvltr,  Fiq. ;  Captain 
T.ff.  Batlon  Hie\aT>h;  CharUt  Rohfrl  Bivingtem,  Eiq.;  Oliver  CYaucf«  ifobMin, 
Enq.;  Alexander  Sou,  E»q. ;  U.  Cameron  Roe*,  Ei'/. ;  Irving  C.  Bout,  EtJ.i 
ffaward  Sumnef,  Sig. ;  fltttrji  SmS^,Elq.;  Armtlron'g  SmUK,  Etg.;  Frrderkk 
Staford,  En}. ;  7Somo«  Jiruirittm  Sirwart.  Ea-f.  ;  Hugh  M.  SIntJIetd,  Etq. ;  Ihnry 
William  Taylnr.  Etq. ,-  Jvhn  UtinlU  Wattrrmn,  £■}. .-   Thontai  If.  JTTtetl^,  EtJ. 

The  i<Lpcr  rend  ivns : —  ^^H 

EiiilomiioDS  iu  Cilicin  Trachds,  AaU  Minor.    Hj  3.  TuKCDOiut  HtXT,  ,    ^H 

Vide  anir,  p.  415. 
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THT:  GEOGBAPHICAL  dinner  to  MR.  H.  M.  STANLEY. 

The  ilbner  in  honour  at  Mr.  U.  M.  Stankjr,  conltin plated  frcni  tliu  first  sa 
part  of  tlie  reception  to  be  givon  to  liim  hy  the  Society,  took  place  on  the  Std  of 
Jo!;,  at  the  GroEveocir  Ciallery,  the  invitation  being  issued  by  llio  Council  and  the 
OtogrnphicAl  imi]  Koaitinii  Clubs.  The  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Mounttttuitt 
E.  Gniat  BuO',  was  in  the  chair,  and  among  tlie  161  gueala  anil  Fellows  of  tho 
Society  who  sat  down  to  dinner  were  the  following : — 

Lord  WolsiogliAm,  Comte  de  nuboer.  Lord  Reay,  the  Earl  of  Korthbrook,  Lord 
do  Tabley,  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  Sir  A.  Lyiill,  tho  Dean  of  Wiutmicistar,  ProfcHior 
Tyndall,  Mr.  Lccky,  General  R.  Slrachey,  b.e.,  the  Maoter  of  Trinity,  Sir  Onorge 
Btohen,  p.n.R,  m.p.,  tho  Warden  of  Merlon,  Dr.  Hornby,  Dr.  Warre,  Sir  B.  Walker, 
Mr.  Justice  Cliiity,  Dr.  Arehibuld  Geikip,  tho  Bight  Hon.  Sir  G.  Bowea,  Mr.  F. 
Gnlton,  Sir  Fowell  Builon,  Professor  Flower,  Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Webb,  Mr. 
Haunde  Thompson.  Admiral  Sir  L.  M'Cliatock,  Adniifjil  Sir  F.  Richards,  Sir 
Frederic  GoWsmid,  Sir  B.  Rnwson,  Sir  C.  Wiison,  the  American  ConBul-Gener»I, 
Mr.  A.  Mills,  GenerAl  Crawford,  o.s.a.,  Mr.  A.  A.  Hayes  (Boston,  U.S.),  Profimsor 
Jehb,  Colontl  J.  A.  Grunt,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  Mt.  H.  U.  Johuslou,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Walker,  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  Professor  Jiidd,  Mr.  A.  Milmno,  Dr.  I«itncr,  Mr.  H. 
Doyle,  Sir  P.  LnniBduo,  Mr.  Arthur  Wsltcr,  'Jencral  Sir  Ilille-Johnes,  tho  Bishop  of 
Southwell,  Mr.  Buckle,  Admiral  Seymour,  Mr.  Douglas  W,  Freahficld,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Cock*,  General  Hutchinaon,  Mr.  A.  P.  Maiidslay,  Mr.  H.  Seebohm,  Professor 
Bonnoy,  Mr.  Moberty  Bell,  Mr.  Paul  du  Chaillu,  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  tho  Hon.  0. 
Curion,  K.p,,  Mr.  B.  H.  Howorth,  V.t.,  Mr.  Delmar  Murgao,  Mi.  Sandford  Flemia^, 
Sir  J.  Anderson,  Mr.  E.  Whympcr,  Mr.  Condio  Stophan,  Sir  A.  Pent,  Sir  A, 
Addcrley,  Mr.  E.  G.  liavMisIein,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bntcs,  nod  Mr.  J.  S.  Kcltie. 

The  CBAiitHAS  in  propoaog  tlie  Fiiwr  ToiST,  "TilB  Qdbbb  AND  TBB  RoTAi. 
Fauilt,"  snid  : — In  all  assemblies  of  loyiil  men  throughout  the  Empire  the  health  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  of  the  Itoyal  Fainily  is  always  drunk  with  enlhnsia«n. 
By  none  is  it  likely  to  bo  drunk  with  more  ontlnuiasm  tlisn  by  such  an  assemblj'  an 
that  which  1  have  the  liononr  to  address,  gathered  in  a  plnce  so  closely  asiociatcd 
with  the  history  of  art  in  the  Victorian  era,  and  more  enpecially  with  that  particular 
branch  of  art  to  which  several  members  of  the  reigning  house  have  given  so  lauoli 
attention,  and  in  which  they  have  obtaiued  so  lar^  a  measure  of  xuccesa.  In 
addition  to  other  countless  reasons  for  bonouring  tiiis  toiut,  we  have  two  rcMODi 
all  our  own — first,  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  the  Patron,  the  Prince  of  Walw 
tho  Vice-patron,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  tho  Honorary  President  of  our  Society ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  any  household  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  lnemb«rs  of  which  huve  seen  with  so  much  inteltigeuoe  so  Isrge  n 
portion  of  the  globe  as  have  the  members  of  that  of  which  Her  Majesty  Is  the  head. 
I  give  you  the  health  of  the  Royal  Family. 

In  proposing  the  next  Toosi,  "  Our  Gukst,  Mr.  U.  M.  Stanlbt,"  the  Cbaibk ax 
tliQB  spoke : — I  now  rise  to  propose  tlie  health  and  jirosperity  of  our  diHlinguisbed 
guest,  but  in  doing  so  I  remember  that,  though  strong,  be  iu  mortal,  that  he  has 
suflorcii  during  the  last  few  weeks  under  a  storm  of  oratory  coin|Munl  to  which  lho«a 
dowoiwum  in  the  African  forests,  which  he  lias  bo  vividly  dt'scribed,  aro  the  merest 
trifle,  and  my  words  shall  l>e  few,  In  a  gathering  so  largely  corojiOBcd  of  gecgmphen*, 
it  is  natural  to  think  first  of  the  great  additions  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  mado 
to  man's  .acquaintance  with  tho  planet  on  which  it  is  his  lot  to  live.  I  will 
not,  however,  dwell  u|-ou  thfit  subject,  becn»»o  only  two  months  ago  I  hriefly 
ntDmarised,  in  the  hearing  of  many  who  Are  here  present,  his  chief  geogTa.phli:&l 
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adkievomcnts.  n«  bod,  bow«v«r,  iooa  many  utlin  thlu^  baforo  li«  eroa  began  to 
■dd  Urgdf  to  our  geographical  koowledgc.  It  won  from  liim  tliit  we  fint  Icttnit 
llie  mooon  of  one  of  thv  uioHt  romnutic  enterprises  to  which  this  country,  nliich  bos 
been  engaged  in  so  nmuy  romantio  onterprUeK,  ever  committ«d  itoelf ;  I  menu,  of 
00ur«c,  the  elpeditiou  wliicli  resulted  in  iho  capttira  of  Mngdnln,  It  wu  to 
him  ihftt  wc  were  indebted  for  the  rcliuf  of  Livingstoue,  wlio  bwftlne  bis  guide, 
pliikoopber,  sud  frieud  In  geography,  aud  it  was  from  bis  pea  that  we  received  a 
clcnr  and  intcrestleg  nccuUDt  of  another  of  our  expeditious  which  seemed  to  •omo 
militarv  sulhorilioa  Qitilolie  to  the  verge  ot  imposaibility— that  which  led  to  ihe 
submisisn  of  the  Asbaiitee  King.  Tliuee  art)  considerable  serricas,  but  wu  have  to 
thank  him  for  others  of  ■  different  kiud.  It  was  lie  who  lirst  gave  to  thi*  gent  ration, 
and  not  to  Englishmea  only,  that  sttaoge  thrill  uluch  woikcJ  to  pokuily  iu  tlie 
hearta  of  oor  jieople ; — 

"  In  the  'lay  of  greftt  Bliiaheth,  when  they  nought  the  western  main, 
Slnngrc  and  spite  the  Ctbsa.i'i  night  and  the  mrnuM:^  □[  Spain." 

To  him  we  owe,  too  (and  in  this  good  work  Iiia  hanly  companions,  some  or  whom 
we  ore  ghid  to  we  present,  had  tlieir  full  share),  another  oiamplo  of  tbat  high 
qnality  wiiich  has  done  so  much  for  the  good  of  mankind,  as  well  aa  for  our  national 
glory,  and  which  the  present  Piofeesor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  has  liappily  deseribod 
as:— 

"  The  taltn  open-eyed  riuhnew  of  EugliHhmcn  boni." 

We  arc  grateful  to  him  further  lor  oporiiog  the  road  through  the  least  known  of 
oonlinenla  to  a  host  of  futnre  explorers,  to  the  sitcce3»orj  and  pupils  of  many  eminent 
men  whom  I  sue  around  iiic,gFo1ogJBts  who  will  follow  iu  ibo  steps  of  Professor  Gvlkie 
and  Professor  Judd,  eulumologUls  who  will  be  emulous  of  the  fame  of  Lord  Wal- 
singham,  botanists  who  will  know  the  Hara  of  Ruwenrori  as  Lord  <ie  Tnhley  knows 
that  of  Cheshire,  ornithologists  like  Mr.  SeeVwhm,  ph,vfiicisls  like  Professor 'i'yiidall 
or  Sir  George  Stokes,  who  brings  to  us  thu  sinction  of  the  most  ancient  and  lUua- 
tfious  of  scientlGc  bodieii,  the  sanctioa,  1  may  say,  of  nniversul  science.  I>nsl1y, 
Mr.  8t«Dley,  hy  his  reports  from  the  more  elevated  regions  of  E<iuatorial  Afiicn,  has 
given  ns  a  hope  that  he  has  found  dietiictj  whore  soiae  of  our  dcEcendauls  may  find 
one  more  much-needed  refuge  from  the  overcrowding  which  seems  iikeir  to  lie  the 
aid  fate  of  the  United  Stales  when  she  has  250  milliuna,  and  of  these  Ulnnds  when 
they  hare  50  luillions  of  inhabitants.  As  to  the  political  and  Im|<eriBl  results 
which  have  arisen  or  may  arise  from  what  Mr.  Stanley  has  doue,  I  will  say  not  one 
syllable.  Everyone  knows  that  they  may  possibly  bo  of  great  importance,  and  the 
wisdom  of  statesmen  in  more  thuii  one  capital  wil),  we  imiy  well  hope  and  eiin-ct, 
bring  out  of  them  much  good.  It  is  the  tradition,  iiowcver,  of  the  Society  in  whose 
name  I  liave  the  honour  to  speak  to  be  severely  reticent  u|ion  such  subject*,  One 
thing,  nevertheless,  I  may  permit  my^'If  to  say — ihatifover  any  groat  iwrtion  of  tropi- 
cal Africa  finds  itself  in  a  iiosilion  stialagous  tu  that  of  India — if,  lliat  is,  millions  upon 
niilioQS  of  dark  races  are  tltero  controlled  and  gnidcd  by  a  handfnl  of  white  men — 
I  trust  that  these  last  may  find  todcscril'e  what  they  are  doiug  an  observer  as  per- 
fectly cleor-sighted  and  wise  as  Comtc  do  Iliibnor.  I  have  only.  In  conclnaon,  to  tay 
tliat  the  lact  of  Mr.  Stanley's  having  been  born  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
belon^ng  by  citlacoship  to  what  wc  all  think  of  ns  our  second  country  on  it>  further 
side,  give*  1dm  a  double  claim  to  our  sympathies,  and  that  we  wl«h  him  every  sort 
ot  happiueas  iu  the  new  life  which  is  in  a  few  days  about  to  open  for  him.  I  take, 
too,  ibis  o[>!iortunity  of  placing  in  his  hands  the  gold  medal  which  irat  not  finished 
when  we  met  iu  the  Albert  Hall. 
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Mf-  Stakijet,  who  wns  recciTcd  on  rising  witli  loud  chwrs,  replied  ns  follows. — 
Ut.  Fretident  and  (^ullMnen, — In  looking  over  Kome  old  papers  thiB  liTtcrnMin  I 
cunt  acrOM  n  Tcportcd  ipcech  of  my  owu  in  ibu  Srottman  of  Jinuary  'iO,  188T,  in 
wlilch  I  aaid : — 

"Your  toAit  wni  licnlili,  happincsi,  nu-l  prosjierity  (o  mt.  It  b  not  likely  that 
I  iIiaII  fiml  health  in  Afiicn,  nnd  1  do  not  think  Ihnl  anybody — ctoo  the  moat 
demented — would  go  lo  Africa  for  hap^iiupM,  nnd  I  do  not  believe  iLiit  the  tnovi 
tnexpericaccd  would  go  to  the  unknown  pnrts  of  Africa  la  iceV  prosperity.  Xctct- 
thcles«,  I  take  your  wish  to  be  n  beariy  ono,  and  I  hope  (hnt  1  mity  fiud  aoiuvlhing 
iu  that  unknown  territory  between  ilia  Congo  mouth  and  ihe  beleaguered  Poaha 
which  will  conijwnnste  iLe  Geogrft[ihi(»i  Socitly  for  ihe  ICOO^  ventnnd  on  me. 
Seeing  ihal  some  invUible  iuflmjiiw  hna  been  [nishing  ua  ou  during  past  esjwdi  lions, 
let  us  lio^ie  that  that  same  intincnco  uill  impel  lu  on  this  iiutil  we  obtain  a  «ii(iceis«- 
ful  UniP.  Theri'  is  not  a  fnce  in  thia  room  which  does  not  bring  to  my  recollection 
aometbing  cornccted  with  Africa,  iind  I  can  quite  ininginc  what  nympaihics  will  he 
nrousud  aud  poatjbililiea  excited  by  ibe  t^ticccssfiil  re«cne  nnd  relief  of  Eiuiu  Paaba. 
HMnlimc  we  hope  that  Eniin,  true  aa  lie  has  bepti,  will  b«  true  «till,  and  we  hope 
that  lie  will  endore  until  wo  bring  him  woida  of  Kngliah  hope  and  Ecgllah  faith. 
If  we  are  Bucccasfiil  tlie  cipeditiou  will  reeult  in  permanent  good,  and  Central 
Africii  ivill  be  redeemed.  Let  ua  hnpe  that  the  next  year,  and  if  not  the  next  aom* 
other  ytnr,  wo  shall  al!  inott  again  to  tell  of  our  advcuHifea  iiud  to  recite  the  alflry 
of  the  rescue  of  Erain  Pasha." 

Tlint  was  the  apeech  I  delivered  as  a  rarowell  tn  the  gmlloiucn  aaaembled  to 
wish  me  God  speed  on  my  jciunicy  to  the  r«;ue  of  Kuiin  Pasha.  I  have  told  yon 
thcntory.  The  rcMilta  h.ivo  been  forewcn  ;  the  results  you  know.  What  I  ha»e 
jcen  ainec  my  return  causes  uie  to  think  that  thia  country  is  undergoing  a  change. 
After  the  periods  which  I  pass  in  Africi  I  aJways  find  something  new  ou  my  return, 
«nd  thia  time  1  find  that  every  pn>|«fty,  or  claim  to  property,  which  tlic  English 
had,  rapidly  came  under  the  paw  of  the  Germans,  nnd  1  fiud  that,  no  matter  what 
tscriliees  we  mode,  the  Germans  had  a  piior  rlgiit  and  claim  lo  it.  And  my  regret 
in  keen  and  intense  when  I  find  that  some  of  ihe  Oeographica!  Society  flli»  think 
that  it  a  their  duty  also  to  inrrcudcr  to  tlie  Germans.  Hiil  I  have  that  calm  aatis- 
factiani  within  mo  that  the  liino  will  come,  in  a  few  years,  when  you  will  see  the 
etiect  of  what  I  have  bern  fnnrinn  far  more  clearly  than  you  do  now.  1  nhouid  have 
been  delighted  to  have  satil  the  hml  that  could  be  said  with  resjiecl  lo  Euiiu  had  ho 
oiily  pefmitt«l  me.  Possibly  you  may  know  him  belter  than  1  do,  but  a  roioe  will 
rise  bt^fore  llio  year  is  out  and  will  tell  you  iu  better  teims  thau  I  cnu  what  a  atmngo 
&nd  complex  cbnmcter  Emin  was. 

I  will  rend  a  portion  of  a  note  which  your  eminent  secretary,  Mr,  Bates,  hna  written 
(o  me : — ''  You  will  bo  expected  to  giro  n  little  :ipcccii  in  response  to  a  tcast  by  the 
I^rekidonl,  aaa  matter  of  courscN  What  do  you  tliinh,  as  a  topic,  of  caying  sotuetfaiiig 
to  (Dconrage  scientific  n>en  lo  go  iu  and  investignte  tlip  meleorulogy,  geology,  ethno- 
logy, liolany,  Ac,  of  the  ccntml  foiest  and  the  Ituivcnr/irl  to  which  you  hare  Hhown 
them  the  way?"  As  for  saying  something  to  cncuUTaj^esciuntlHe  men  to  inveetEgatv 
the  mctcoroli^',  ethnology,  botany,  nnd  nil  the  other  "ologies,"  I  am  too  tender 
hearted  altogether  lo  iraj»6o  upon  yoii  such  a  vast  mimbtr  of  scientific  essays  upoa 
the  various  "olugica''  in  Africa.  I  have  sulTerwi  so  mucli  from  ants,  bultirrfliea, and 
jnolha  nnd  bugs  in  Africa  that  I  should  not  rccommtud  any  of  you  to  go  there. 
But,  Ur.  President  and  gentlemen,  though  I  cannot  recc-mmend  Ihe  study  of  ento- 
mology in  the  great  Areata  of  Afric*,  I  cna  recommend  some  things  which  it  would 
be  well  for  a  Geographical  Society  to  keep  In  vitw.  Oue  ihiiig  is  that  yoQ  should 
investigate  the  great  wuter^ed  of  the  Congo,  where  I  am  sure  something  of  intcrrat 
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would  b«  (uuod.  If  (bit  b  Uo  Cir,  h«  wliat  cu)  ba  nada  of  the  British  pMBCfsionx 
In  that  |«rt  of  Afiica,  ttiA  potticoUrij  of  tbo  great  n^on  discormd  by  mysdr  iiu>l 
tdTinplone.  Tb«f  may  be  able  to  prgdiiM  nualta  rimikr  to  llioHe  which  linv« 
inuDctuliHd  th«  naiBO  of  Bala  ia  ootuicctioa  with  tli«  Aniazon.  Mr.  PnMtut, 
thit  a  my  latt  apMch.  I  hare  no  more  paUk  HMcCiDga  lo  atlcoiL  Thin  lim*  mj 
jaioA  is  ^irrfrctly  taty,  atad  I  feci  aBnired  ibat  Ibe  Omgn^hical  Society  ar«  as  gocd 
fiieniU  at  huiiuii  mIutc  will  psnnil  ua  to  have.  Tba;  have  given  me  n  Bjiecixl  ^1.1 
nodal,  acid  ih«}'  bnre  imnioculind  my  fcatiirta  in  golil,  and,  so  far  an  I  know,  ihcifr 
ia  abauliitely  Duthing  1  ConU  wiifa.  t  ahall  mite  down  Iho  events  of  this  evening  in 
ny  diary  iar  tbe  bneftt  ot  Ibe  [Oitcfity  which  I  hope  10  found.  I  hnve  nut  Hip 
riiigkt«M  doubt,  if  1  live  lodK  cnoa^,  that  we  shall  meet  ngain.  I  ihiill  IIicd  ho|« 
to  npaal  tbe  niMt  amiablo  word*  whkfa  I  Itave  >l«Uvored  iliia  evening.  1'hey  are 
f«U  of  love  towK^ix  exxtf  mMitbrr  of  (be  Geographical  Society,  which  ]  hope  may 
lire  in  Itaelf  and  a  thoiirand  bmnchrs  growing  out  of  it.  Ur.  l'rtsid«Dt  and  gentle- 
men  of  the  GcograptiKal  Society,  let  mo  thank  }'oii  oooe  more  for  eeein^  you  all  In 
tbe  Acab,  aod  aeriog  you  all  so  happy  aad  oomfortablts  and  enjoylag  (qually  with 
iDfKlf  til*  apleudid  Wiquet. 

"TaAvn.  AKi>  Exr:j)it*T:os  "  wiw  next  propoatJ  by  Mr.  DoDOLas  W.  Fttcsit* 
TOLD,  who  Mid: — We  Live  &nt,  as  was  maol, dooa  boQour  lo  the  sncst  of  the 
CTCDin^  It  ia  now  my  agreeable  duly  to  cnll  on  the  Followa  of  the  Socwtj  pr«*en^ 
and  our  guesla,  to  turn  rrom  liio  particiilnr  to  the  general,  aod  to  dhuk  Ihc  i««*|  ^ 
•"Trtvelaod  Kxplootiou "— tu  dtiuk.  that  is,  !■>  tht^  succeea  of  all  the  trttrtUen  and 
eiplorcre  ivho  »n  now  engaged  in  extending  and  adding  to  our  knowledita  of  the 
»Dr£aca  of  the  gluhe  lu  whicli  wo  uro  confined.  Aod — may  I  not  add?— -to  diinb 
alio  to  tbe  memory  of  thorns  trartllcrs  who  Imvc  gtine  bcl'ore  u>,  yrt  itill  live  by  tbeir 
works  In  the  minds  of  men,  from  Uorodolus  to  out  laraecUd  colleagtic.  Sir  Uonrr 
Vulfc 

la  our  ciowled  and  busy  metropolis  the  ordinary  trareller  will,  as  a  rule,  hardly 
be  tcnipled  to  think  too  much  of  iiimaclf.  Society  is  so  Fully  occiipiod  in  iia  own 
pumuiti^  in  drawing  portraits—not  to  my  carientnres— of  petsonii,  that  it  can  KJdoiD 
God  Imsuie  or  iutcrert  for  poriraila of  plaice*..  'Iho culy  wctoKmo  Iravetle*  is  ho  who 
can  reeomincnd  his  luhject  by  the  vij^ur  of  hi*  own  {lersooalUy.  Wbes  the  wiltv 
players  from  the  Pariaiau  Boulevsid  came  over  to  Her  Uajrsiy's  Theatre  tbe  other 
day,  tbe  appearance  on  the  itage  of  a  (mveller  freah  from  the  Tour  dn  Monde  was 
Ibe  scceptvl  (Lignal  for  all  the  other  characters  to  t)y.  But  we  surdy  may  be  conteU 
to  put  in  the  tolance  OKainst  the  authors  ot*  I'ariii  Kin  de&ie]e,'a|[re«tcrdnunatiat. 
Does  not  one  of  tbochanctm  b  "  All's  ivell  that  ends  well"  alUrm  ibat  "a good 
Iravellet  is  worth  soiuetliiu^  at  the  Intlt'r  end  of  a  dluuei  7  **  I  trait  no  nn*  htn 
to-night  will  contest  the  authority  of  Siiakenprarc,  who,  when  ho  joined  '*  the  tU^t 
Worshipful  Frnteinily  of  Sirenaiciil  Genllemeo,  thnl  met  the  first  Friday  q(  every 
mouth  "  lit  tbe  fiimoua  sign  of  the  "  Meimnid,"  sal  down  with  at  least  one  "  good 
iraveilcr,''  in  the  ]>ersoo  of  Tom  Coriatv, "  tbe  Odccmbian  Legstretchcr,  and  Travcller 
for  the  Enslish  Wii^" 

When  1  look  round  these  tables  &/t  "good  travellers"  lo  mpnnd  in  the  nemee 
uf  Travel  and  of  Exploration,  the  only  embarrassment  I  can  feci  is  that  of  cboioe. 
I  might  for  onco  affirm  tbe  cUima  of  iiur  neglected  Europe  lo  a  pliice  in  geography 
by  pointing  out  amotig  our  guests  Dr.  Tyndsll,  who  hiu  done  so  much  to  carry  to 
completion  tlie  task  iiiitiiii<'d  by  I)c  Sanssurc  and  FurU'S,  who  hss  hclpeil  to  give  u* 
a  Com{ilet4  physiiat  ai  well  as  lojiogmpbicsl  knowltslgc  of  the  "  icy  privscif*  "  of  the 
Alpe,  and  hiu  lixrd  liij  nnmo  for  ever  on  the  highest  shoulder  of  iho  Mnttcrhoro :  or 
1  might  reci^KniiNi  Asia  by  njfiitionine  the  camcof  Mr.  UcOtkc  Cnnnn.who  has  Utcly 
shown  to  whil  good  piiT|io«e  s  yuuug  stulesinan  niaj-  spend  his  holiJsys,  and  has  taught 
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nt  to  ttffoA  tha  legradnry  citlu  and  fablixl  riven  oT  the  Old  World,  tba  brtbait 
goola  of  TsmWry  and  O'Donovan,  a»  nithia  ibo  nnge  of  a  CuotineDUl  Brarltibaw. 

But  I  am  euro  I  sliiill  have  younmivcriil  sympiilhjr  if  1  sotecl  ns  a  reprcscnta- 
tiveor  Travel  our  tlisiiniiiiiBhol  giic«i,  Comte  dc  H&buer.  Of  llio  Coant's rcmaikjtbla 
diplomiitie  career,  of  t  lie  terrice^e  basreuilcred  tobb  •ovoreign.lhiiiU  not  the  place, 
nor  am  I  Hie  jifopor  person,  to  upcftk.  Theyttlrcndy  fnnn  pnrtof  Ijistory.and  wcmnit 
rej<»C(i  to  learn  Ihut  in  thia  instnucQ  Uiilory  will  have  do  exaiise  Tor  error,  uliiee 
Oorote  de  fltlbnrrr  intends  bimfelf  to  aapfily  her  with  mntainl  by  bKComlng  n  con- 
tribtitoi  la  that  moBt  dolighlful  form  of  literature — aulohiugmpliieB.  To-uight, 
however,  we  welcnmc  the  Count  an  a  trnvcllet,  ne  ono  who  has  twice  visited  the 
ri--molc«t  parts  of  the  globe,  nnd  mlded  to  owr  knowlcd;^  of  them  in  his  two  eioellent 
wurka  tmnalat«J  unJer  the  titles  of  '  Rsmblo  Round  the  Worlii,'  and  'Thwogb 
the  Brlliali  Empire,'  in  which  he  has  given  Eiirojie  a  fiivoiirnbk'  and — ns  we  nt  any 
mic  must  believe — An  Kcurftle  account  of  onr  great  popsesBiona  overwa,  snd  p*r- 
Wculwly  of  our  Indian  Empire.  I^uilan  a  taitd:ilo  is  to  a  nation,  u  well  an  to  an 
individual,  the  higlictit  form  of  praise,  and  Ibis  England  owes  to  (he  Cumte  An 
BUbner.  If  tbe  acknowledjiment  bore  made  liim  thiough  my  mooth  seem  iuado- 
f]uate,  he  will,  I  trust,  lieHeve  that  il  is  sinccru  and  heartfelt. 

But  I  muat  not  forget  ih.it  I  have  still  to  find  a  representative  Eiplorer.  No  form 
of  travel,  that  adds  to  knowledge,  is  alien  to  our  Society  ;  but  the  Explorer,  the  man 
who,  often  at  the  risk  of  life  or  Lesllti,  turns  over  for  Ins  fellow*  wme  fresh  page  in 
the  great  book  of  the  world,  who  open*  new  fidda  to  research,  and  new  regions  to 
commcree  and  oivilisation — the  pioneer  who  tramp*  in  front  of  the  army  of  human 
progrese — lie  bus  ever  been  the  object  of  our  special  ooncem  and  sympathy;  and  of 
wich  men  to-night  we  have  no  lack,  I  may  indeed  regret  for  a  moment,  that  in  tba 
absence  of  our  receut  gold  medallists,  Lieutenant  Yonnghusbaud  nnd  Mr.  Qirey,  1 
cauuoi  emphwiao  tho  fact  (sometimes  questioned  by  the  profane)  that  the  eyes  of  our 
Coimoil  (onch  beyond  llie  limits  of  Africa.  I  may  wish  that  Mr.  Edward  Wliymper, 
by  the  prodnetion  of  his  work  oa  the  Andes  of  Ecimdor,  liia  more  tlian  nine  years' 
labour  with  which  has  been,  and  is  atill,  watched  uoxioualy  Ixvth  by  men  of  Mienco 
and  monnlaineera,  had  given  mo  a  reason  for  bringing  to  the  front  South  America. 
But  there  ia  still  ample  choice  iii  this  room.  My  eye  lingers  on  Mr,  Pan!  du  ('hailla, 
the  vaUi  wic*r  of  tho  Viking  nnd  tlie  gorilla.  But  it  must  pass  on  to  rest  on  my 
frieud  Mr.  Johnston,  Her  Bfitannio  Majesty's  Coneu!  at  MoiaroWque,  who  hu  but 
Juat  Toturuod  from  mainliiinitig  the  claims  of  British  subjects  to  free  access  txi,  and 
free  enjoyment  of,  their  settlements  on  and  near  Lake  Nyassa. 

Mr.  Jolmslon  became  conspicooiis  as  a  traveller  when  he  was  yoimg  In  yeA[», 
and  even  younger  in  ajipoct.  He  will,  1  am  unre,  excuse  me  for  recalling  the  genuine 
outluist  of  M.  de  Lesseps  when  introduced  to  liim  some  years  ago  at  one  of  our 
meetings, — "  Monsieur  Johnaton !  Mala  quel  p»y8,  oil  mEiiie  lea  pctils  garjons  »OUt  de 
grands  voyageum  1 "  Mr.  JohnBlou  has  since  that  time  made  hia  came  well  known 
on  both  coaats  of  Africa.  He  has  mapped  the  intricate  mouths  of  tho  Niger,  be  has 
persuaded  cannibal  tribes  to  accept  the  rule  of — and  probably  to  idolise— our  grnclouji 
Sovereign.  Many  generals  have  put  to  flight  one  army ;  hut  on  the  slope*  of 
KJlimaojaro  Mr.  Johnaton  pnt  to  flight  two  conWndiog  hosts  by  the  simple  eipodient 
of  letting  off  a  cheap  assortment  of  fireworks  1  He  is  an  artist  also  with  the  pencil 
as  well  aa  with  the  pen ;  and  his  ucourote  sketches  first  taught  us  that  there  was 
glacier  ice  on  tho  great  African  mountain.  And  bo  has  Intely  added  to  hia  other 
cUima  to  our  admirallon  by  proving  himself  a  judicious  diplomatist,  who  knowx  liow 
to  fuithet  the  rrasonablo  claims  of  his  country  men. 

I  ask  yon,  geullemeu,  therefore,  to  drink  the  ton.it  of  "  Travel  and  Exploration," 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Comte  dc  Hnbner  and  Mr.  H,  H.  Johnston. 
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Comte  DE  HuBXBB  spoke  n  follows : — 1  tliank  7011,  tir,  for  the  nunoor  Id  vtuoh 
joii  mcDUoce.!  my  nfttnc  in  your  loaat  tu  Tnrel  Hid  Explonliiai,  imd  I  thaitk  jmi, 
toj  lorUa  luid  gcullciufn,  fur  lUu  hhjt  in  nbicb  joo  raeaivtd  tlnwe  kind  wordf,  bnt 
I  mtut  confeH  tliat  I  feel  mther  nntiwy  Ut  Ke  injmtf  at  tliii  btoqntt,  r^f  nil  I4  Um 
Uliutrioiu  explorer  of  datkest  Africa,  amongU  men  of  Out  htglmt  adtnliiic  autboril^, 
and  vith  KTenl  of  tbe  greatest  explorer*  of  onr  dnjs,  who  bare  esteudeil  and 
•srldwd  our  knowledge  of  tlio  globe  at  tbe  ooit  ot  iniiuense  excrtbns,  aad  rcr^ 
oAen  wiUi  link  uf  tbdr  Uv-ea.  Wbnt  nm  I  cnmpurd  ti>  ibtim  ?  W  iiy,  a  fly  «ian- 
pairf  lo  an  clephnot  In  my  travfU  I  seldom  ventured  on  iin[ml>}en  ground, 
and  ererytliJng  baa  b«eu  made  amooTh  and  easy  to  rnc;  ttiaoka  to  tbe  grMi  kiad- 
ncH  with  wbicb  I  haTe  been  reoeired  crorywlivrc^  It  U  a  gnnt  comfbrt  for  th* 
we»ry  wayfarer  in  far-off  oonnlries  to  be  rrccivcd  c»rry  night — nad  in  India, 
wh«Te  I  ooTcrcd  nearly  COOO  mitea,  this  wna  literally  the  ca»e— by  kind  faoM,  to 
lit  down  to  a  good  dinner  la  good  company,  and  to  Eletp  in  a  good  bed.  But  what  I 
appreciated  itill  more  wns,  if  I  may  tay  an,  the  intellectual  ho«idtalily  teoderad  lo 
me,  tbe  eagaroets  in  answering  my  qaeatlons,  and  in  giving  me  the  nioat  ralnahla 
infotmatioD,  and  nowhere  did  I  enjoy  more  of  this  double  benefit  than  in  Grundy 
Park,  ntidcr  the  bospilaUe  iwf  of  my  honoured  friend  next  to  mo,  then  Ooremor 
ofUadraa. 

Well,  my  lords  and  genllemco,  I  wish  to  tell  you  why  I  travelled  at  my  time  of 
life^  when  people  generally  prefi'r  alajing  at  home.  The  reason  is  this— I  came  for 
tho  firat  time  lo  Kngland  in  18Ct9,  and  ever  since,  ns  ortcn  as  I  conld,  I  returned  la 
tbia  country  always  delighted  with  the  l-wuiiful  things  I  saw  horu,  but  when  I 
aiked  wbeui'o  the«e  beatitifnl  things  came,  I  wna  at  n  loss  to  find  the  answer.  Then 
a  thought  occurred  to  me — Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  look  at  England  [rom  afar  ? 
Every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Alpine  oountnea  knows,  and  no  one,  1  siippoac,  knows 
it  letUr  than  Mr.  Frrahiield,  how  difficult  it  ts  lo  see  well  this  or  that  particular 
monntain.  For  eswople,  you  wish  to  ave  Monle  Itoaa,  so  you  go  to  Zrrnnatt,  and 
climb  the  bills  above  that  village.  Tiiorc  it  is,  you  8«e  it  porrectly,  but  not  com- 
pletely, because  you  we  it  siirroundo)  by  other  seemingly  higher  uiuujitaius, 
atlbougU  you  know  they  aie  not  higher.  Too  nre  too  near  lo  it ;  but  when  yon 
look  at  it  from  a  distance,  lot  ii»  tay  from  the  jiUiiia  of  Piedmont  or  I>(>mbardy,  then 
Mont^  Itosa  risM  beruru  yuur  daiLiled  vyti  in  all  ita  lofty  lorctiness  and  gmndeiir. 
Then  nc  trace  on  the  pure  Italian  sky  iu  bold  outlines,  its  diamond-like  peaks, 
cnpola",  and  immijueo  sau-lit  siiowGelds — and  also  some  dnrk  apots,  Sndiotlins 
hidden  ubyaaei,  for  in  tliin  world  there  is  no  light  without  shadow. 

And  so,  no  more  delunol  by  public  dnlios,  although  almady  a  very  old  man,  in 
order  to  see  well  Great  Britain,  I  set  out  for  Greater  Britain,  .^nd  what  did  I  sec  ? 
1  nw  your  country.  Men  at  work — men  in  the  bnmblest  ttatlons  of  life,  otbeis 
belonging  lo  the  raldille  classes,  and  so  on  to  those  who  are  standing  on  the  tup  of  the 
Hocial  ladder,  one  and  all  of  them  animated  by  the  mime  spirit,  guided  by  the  sanie 
instinct,  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  sopporled  by  l>odily  strength  and  uodaunted 
entrgy.  Then  I  disoovcred  what  1  bail  not  seen  before;  I  discovered  that  you  are 
a  nation  of  individuals.  In  bis  celebrated  order  of  tlio  day,  on  the  eve  or  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  dcalinei)  to  witness  bis  victory  and  death,  one  of  your  grualnt 
heroes  sold,  "  England  expects  evrry  man  to  do  bis  dnty."  Iln  did  not  say,  Rng- 
biod  expects  all  the  uflicera  and  all  the  crews  of  the  fleet  to  do  their  duty,  but  ha 
SMd  every  man,  every  single  man,  nml  so  it  is  ;  every  one  of  the  hundrpd  thouinnd 
of  the  Englishmen  who  have  Itft  or  leave  daily  their  native  shores  fat  all  [larts  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  States,  carrying  in  his  big  trunk,  or  in  hi*  modcat  port- 
romUui,  or  in  bis  baud-bug,  a  large  provision  of  vvhat  I  call  the  throe  cardinal 
viitnM  of  the  British  nu lion— self-reliance,  darijig,  and  petteveruncu :  nud  to 
No.  VIIL— Aco.  1890.]  2  h 
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tiww  Tiituw,  my  lords  and  g«i:llcmcn,  Eugland  ovm  her  grumtuc^  power  and 

Mr.  H.  H.  JouxtTOS  in  nlso  nvpoudiu;;  lo  the  to»*t,  inid:— Mr.  FrabQelJ  luw, 
with  kiodnciis.  niioucialcd  my  name  witli  Africuii  Eiploralion,  *.dA  tioB  .-ukcil  mo  (o 
rwpund  to  lliftt  [mrt  of  iho  loaal.     TliOfo  are  few  tilings   so   wearinouie  ia  attcr^ 
dinnor  ipti-clii-s  aa  tie  laboiuwl  modesty  of  ■elf-dt'|)rooialioii,  so  I  will  afjl  trmiblc  yoii 
witU  the  sicrvotyped  phraaes  of  ingonuoUB  wondtrmpnt  al  my  bciug  aosociaU'd  willi 
M  Ecaod  a  tliomo  or  bang  cnlicd  upou  lo  rejly  to  the  tnait  when  there  are  b3  many 
moro  dintiuguUhwl  explorers  preEvnt.     But  1  ouvcrthel'fes  feci  that  men  litis  Mr. 
StAoloy  or  Colonel  Qnwt,  mual  wmtwhat  rcaonl  my  being  oallod  an  explorer,  (or 
1  oinnot  claim  to  bavo  opened  up  muoh  now  ground  in  Africa.    I  have  ntttirr 
been  the  diligent  little  jackal  who  Liaa  followed  in  the  trackB  of  tlieee  lions,  and 
gathered  up  many  a  choice  nionuJ  left  fruui  their  hiuly  feed.    1  bnvo  been  able  ta 
mpply  a  few  fresh  facts  about  anihropoid  apes;  to  coufinu  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  diccoiJ 
vorlce;  to  note  lomo  raOBl  iult-reHlins  Baotii  lar.giiiisc*,  which  Mr.  Siniiley  hail 
piMttd   iinnuticod  in  nn  ngonising  crius  of  his  work,     1  have  );ir«u  dutiiils  aboot} 
nionntniuB  tluit  other  [len'ple  have  diacovvied,  and  painled  portrait^  of  xavages  wlitkl 
hrnl  already  tried  lo  murder  a  |irecedtug  traveller.    Lati'ly,  loo,  I  hare  hod  tb« 
honour  of  completing  the  work  long  tince  commenced  and  carrliid  on  by  Livingstooe 
and  his  disdplos  in  British  Central  Africa. 

8till,  though  fute  lias  often  been  unkind  in  kiei>ing  me  on  the  beaten  track,  ftad| 
though  my  joumcys  in  Africa  hare  been  less  for  esplon>ti<m  than  for  politic 
purposes,  I  liave  yd  occisiytmlly  tnstvd  the  perfect  happiness  of  gaiing  on  new  I 
where  no  wiiite  mnn — lo  my  knowleilgc — bus  preceded  mc.  1,  too,  hare  (uuited  lo 
the  summit  of  some  hilltops,  and  have  seen  blue  penks  and  jagged  sloiTas  girdliug>in 
a  new  horizon,  mountains  iiorer  before  |>lu,c(sl  on  n  mup.  I  havo  wen,  through  a 
parting  in  the  forest  trees,  new  lakes  and  lakelets  lying  strelclied  bcrmo  me  in  dtesia. 
like  azure.  I  hnve  cro.tsiMl  a  watershed  and  arrived  at  the  banks  of  unknown  »t:r 
flowing  1  knew  not  whither.  I  have  ttiiniblvd  on  new  racra,  new  laUKiia^es,  ael 
and  very  nasty  customs,  and  the  joy  of  (hose  discoveries, small  as  they  ever  wen^  i 
liecn  to  great  ns  to  make  me  forget  at  the  tinsc  sure  feet,  ulcers,  mosquilo-bites,  sun 
hesdache",  rheumatism,  bail  fiio<i,  bad  water,  and  ;;rnnihling  servants,  I  also  have 
felt  the  "  cooking "'aiiiiety,  an  the  Frtooli  would  say, of  eiilical  nn-ments,  theexcito- 
iD«Dt  of  fighting  for  one's  life,  cither  with  man  or  with  natnrc,  or  the  sbame  of 
more  prudently  rnnaiog  away,  or  such  iclulivcly  eommuuplace  thrills  as  you  feol 
when,  after  long  days  of  travelling  across  n  deserted  pUin,  or  through  an  uninhabited 
loiest,  or  down  a  silent  river  (going  into  ihe  unknown),  you  first  see  the  Kmoko  of 
native  villages  sud  are  doublfal  of  the  reception  you  w'M  meet  with  from  people  to 
whom  the  white  man  is  unknown. 

What  liltlo  work  I  have  done— what  tvri/  little  work— in  eriglnal  uplontioa 
haa,  I  feel,  been  only  too  kindly  appreciated  by  the  Royal  Geographical  SociMy, 
from  whom  1  have  received  such  pmclicul  intuition  into  the  method  of  eiplor&lioa 
as  I  possesi.  LIIt«  most  ol  the  younger  generation  of  travellers,  I  have  snt  at  the 
feet  of  our  father- in-gBOgraphy,  "desr  old  Rites,"  wLu  is  here  prvient  to-night — 
a  man  too  much  loved  to  be  Ajioken  of  si  "  Mixter,"  and  1  owe  what  little  knowledge 
T  have  of  surveying  and  mapmaking  to  Ihe  Inslrucliuugiveu  me  b%-Mr.  JobDColea; 
to  whom,  I  fear,  at  times  I  pruved  a  wayward,  inatltntirc  pupil,  fcir  I  remember  1 
would  always  wander  off  from  sines  and  arcs  to  discussioiu  on  tlie  existenoa  of  aa 
All-wise  Creator,  and  had  not  infrequently  to  bo  recalled  from  a  consideration  of  the 
Decalogue  to  a  sum  ia  decimals^ 

Ilowcvcr,  if  I  have  figured  little  as  an  vjplorer  myself,  my  work  In  Africa  has 
laabled  mc  thoroughly  to  undentaud  and  .ipprcciatc  Iho  work  of  other  and  greater 
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«xjili;inrs — of  Li»ir,gHtone,  Stanley,  Cnmeron,  'I'liomson — vhow  work,  by  (bllwrbg 
in  tli<.if  footstppB,  1  Vinvr  been  ennbleil  to  cliiciiiati?  ami  annotate. 

[  lia'.'e  DO  aiubitioD,  liowevcr,  to  bvcome  A  gteut  explorer.  The  lim«  Air  llieaa> 
pioneers  is  pawiug  hy.  The  CDBiu  beta  of  gM^mpbjr  tiiv  mmle  known.  W!jit  w« 
want  DOW  is  a  (criii  of  trploiltn,  of  practical,  rwolute  meu  wbo  Khali  turn  to  lh« 
ailvuntage  of  tho  itriiixli  Empire — ami  tlie  odvanlA^  of  lh«  fritiab  Empire  is  tbft 
atlrunccment  of  civitlBBlion  and  Iho  benelit  of  the  worM  al  largti — the  diecovrritsi, 
ihn  vsfprimviitii,  iliu  sufferiu;*,  the  kuuwleilgf,  often  so  cnielly  aud  dearly  acquired, 
of  thote  gr^t  EX|)tLirrra  <kIio  have  ptaied  away,  or  who  arc  now  rasting  from  thi-ir 
labourt  in  wclt-«arned  reel  and  reiirrmoDt,  lik«  him  vhooi  wc  nre  fvteing  Io-d1>j1iI. 

The  Foi-iiTH  Toast,  "Ouh  Sisibb  Societiwi,'"  wm  propcsrd  by  Grnnral  II. 
Stiuchet.  Hewid:— Tlio  branch  of  knowledge  to  promoto  which  weareiwsociMed, 
and  to  raweiiiie  aud  houour  (he  latest  adfoDce  of  wbiefa  we  are  ti>-ni;^hl  a«»t'mbltd, 
U,  tf  Dot  the  T«ry  olilmt,  cetuinly  one  nmong  the  oddest  to  which  hnman  intciliKcnoe 
biu  Ix!t.-n  applied.  The  interval  that  separalM  us  from  the  daya  wbcn  the  firnt  Greek 
geographer  recorded  ibo  extent  of  hia  knowledge  of  the  world,  nMirly  twenty-four 
centuriee  ago,  hu  brought  ua  to  a  eomlitioa  in  which  it  may  almoet  literally  bo 
declHred  that,  wiili  Runlry'^  latest  exploits,  the  posnbilliy  of  further  geographical 
UiKovery  in  tlie  old  aeiiso  of  iLe  worda  is  at  an  end. 

'J'hi«  growth  of  gDOgraphical  knowledge,  bowever,  has  been  accompanied  by  and 
has  largely  contributed  to  the  dertJopment  and  [lerfcction  of  important  groniw  of 
phyncal  and  biological  acienct^^s  which  now  aurrouod  aod,  it  can  hardly  be  denied, 
overabadow  th«r  older  listcr,  fieogmphy. 

la  propoeing  to  you  the  tout  eritrattod  to  roe  of  the  "Slater  ScienllSc  3ocl«ti(>i." 
I  deaire  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  gracea  and  charniB  of  theae,  the  younger  aistorii  in 
the  beautiful  family  of  Science,  to  Bomo  innocent  flirtation  with  whom  I  mutt 
pcrbnp*  plead  guilty,  and  to  reeogniae  freely  iho  special  attractione  of  youth  wlih 
many  of  whicli  lliey  ere  Dnduwed.  but  to  which  Iheir  elder  sSelcr  Geography,  who 
came  out  ao  maoy  satEons  before  ibeni,  can  perhnjs  no  longer  make  much  cinim. 

I  may,  however,  v«iiliiTe  to  remind  the  yonngcr  ladies  ihat  their  introiluction 
into  Society,  where  ibey  nre  (o  well  roceix'ed  and  so  much  admired,  i«  rcry 
largely  due  to  the  aclf-eacriflce,  the  courage  and  perHtveraocc  of  thora  who,  like  OUT 
guest  of  this  evenin<:,  have  been  faithful  votarira  of  their  more  alm|ile  and  roiiglier 
elder  fisler  Oeography,  or  to  lite  leading  of  others,  who,  like  Humboldt,  Uarivin,  or 
Hooker,  hare  been  under  the  InflueDce  of  her  teacbing. 

Ai  the  rcjireeenUtiTe  of  their  chaperon,  I  therefore  propose  to  you  tho  benlih  of 
the  "Sister  Scicntilic  Societict,"  coupling  n-ilh  it  the  name  of  Sir  G.  Stakes,  Ibe 
Piteident  of  the  Royal  Society. 

SirGEOBOs  t^TuKKH,  in  reply,  aaid  be  would  eoiifcas  that  he  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  knr  ilia  IViend  General  Stracbny  aeem  to  claim  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Soti'.iy 
the  ptaee  of  honour  iu  res]>eot  of  a^  ameuf;  scienlrtic  aocietiis.  He  liud  nlwiiy« 
fancied  the  Ito}'nl  Society  wai  prior  in  date  to  the  other  kindri^l  K>l^ielil!s  in  l.hls  king* 
dom.  But  we  mutt  take  him  (o  mean  that  geography  aaaecii  nee  wasoncofUie  first  lo 
attract  the  human  intellect, and  ilint  Herodotus  wosamong  the  fintof  physical  autbum. 
Wc  nil  feel  how  iiuicb  we  arn  indebted  to  geography  for  opening  aaw  lii-lda  of 
pliyaieal  legeurch,  aud  lartioulnrly  to  Mr,  Stanley  for  hia  great  diseoreries  in  Africa, 
As  repreacnting  the  Royal  Society,  he  trualed  that  our  scieulifia  aociilica  might  till 
continue  to  work  U'gether  aa  they  have  in  Hie  piuit  to  the  proraolicn  of  rc«carcU  and 
hnowledgu. 

The  Firrn  To»ot  was  "  LrrESATtrBK."  The  Hon.  Geohob  RnoDRicK,  Warden  of 
Morten,  In  proposing  the  tiaut,  apoko  oa  follows  :~Mr.  President,  my  L"rda,  km! 
Gentlemen,— A  toast  haa  been  enlnieted  to  lue  which  at  firrt  aiyht  may  appaw 
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tomenhat  foreign  to  the  object  of  our  prewnt  gathering,  but  which,  in  tnilb, 

U   as  clttctf   KlaUHl   to   it    U   that   which   has  juat   bceo   drank.     1   giiro 

ths   tow)    of  "  Literati] rc^"  and    I    couple  with    it     the   numei   of    btr.    Ceck^^ 

and  Frofesor  Jebb,  of  Cambridge.  The  connectic'ii  betwt'on  Literature  nnd 
QcogTAph.v  ia  DO  remote  or  fandful  CDtim.'Ctiuu.  Not  only  iu  Mr.  SinniRy  hinMeK  a 
[iroliGc  su<t  euccessFul  author — not  only  have  earlier  Iravoilers,  from  Uvnxlutus 
■lownwaids,  enriched  Literature  with  gntphio  descriplioua  of  (heir  experiences,  but., 
the  meourcus  of  Liteiaiure  itMlf,  in  nil  its  brnDches,  have  beon  vastly  iocreaaeil  bf 
the  progress  of  geographic&l  discovery,  1  think  we  hardly  reftli^e  how  coat 
was  lU«  horiEou,  and  thur<.>ror«  how  narrow — I  might  almost  My,  how  prorincial- 
wcrc  the  lympaihics  of  thoae  great  writers  in  oiden  limes,  whuse  maBtcrpiocc*  nro  ' 
»till  Joelly  regarded  u  perfect  iiiodela  of  style — proviog.  a«  they  do,  what  tbi<  huiiuu 
mind  i8  capable  of  constructing  out  uf  Ihu  tuantiest  possiblo  materials.  And  let  lis 
roDiembet  that  for  more  llian  1000  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ibia 
horizon  was  not  sousibty  widened,  and  no  important  addition  was  mode  lo  tho 
geogmphical  knowledge  of  mnnkind.  Tu  Daute  and  Chancer,  lo  Itog^r  lUcoti  and 
Thomas  Aqiuoas,  no  lia«s  than  to  Homer  nnd  DemonIliCDCg,  Virgil  and  Cioen\  th» 
earth  was  prootioiilly  the  Oriis  Veltribua  Nolai,  au  irregular  block  of  oountrica 
ciiriained-in  by  a  veil  of  mystery,  and  mostly  grouped  around  the  Mediterranean  Sta. 
Under  such  limitations,  that  larger  conception  of  human  nature  which  inapirt* 
modern  Literature  was  just  a*  imposeible  a*  that  larger  coucopiiun  of  natural  Kience 
which  hfis  been  set  forth  by  iho  Prcudcnt  of  the  Royal  Society.  And  so,  in  spile  of 
Lheir  malchleas  form,  thu  poetical  and  otber  literary  works  of  the  agea  befura 
Columbus  are  not  to  be  compared  in  range  of  thought,  or  in  breadth  of  human 
sympathy,  with  the  literary  works  of  the  last  three  centuries,  The  discovery  of 
America  was  immediately  fiiltowcd  by  a  mnrvclluuB  lilemry  revival,  tlie  cipansinn 
of  literature  hiw  kept  pace  ever  alcce  with  tha  espausion  of  goc^rapby,  and  thtt 
humblest  newspaper  writer  of  to-dny  bos  at  bis  command  a  stock  of  idea*,  dirfctly 
or  indirectly  derived  from  geo^tapby,  which  neither  I'lalo  nor  Arisloiio  nor  any 
other  philoBOpiier  could  ever  have  evolved  from  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind. 

Hut  the  gentlemen  whoBc  he»llhs  I  couple  with  tins  luast  do  not  belong  to  tba 
clw*  of  nrwipaiMT  wrileri".  Having  long  been  a  member  of  thot  oln«*  myself,  I 
should  be  the  !»*t  lo  disjinnige  the  art  of  journalism — efpecialiy  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Stanley — but  !  am  glad  that  on  this  great  occasion,  both  ancient  and  modem 
filtcralnrc  an;  wortliily  represented  by  men  of  the  genuine  scholarlikc  typo,  who 
Hludy  form  as  well  as  substance,  ftod  have  left  a  permanenl  mark  on  the  suUect* 
which  they  have  treated.  Professor  Jebb  is  known  far  beyond  the  Ixrunds  of  hia 
own  Pniversity,  nnd  even  of  his  own  country,  as  the  learned  editor  of  several  Greek 
poet*  and  omlom,  a,  scholar  of  scholars,  yet  deeply  imbued  with  modern  oulturc,  ta 
the  leading  spirit  among  our  moileru  EngUdh  Hplleoists,  and  ns  the  blogrnplier  of 
Uontley,  one  of  the  gie.itest  among  many  great  Cambridge  scholars.  Ai  for  Mr. 
Locky,  we  all  kiiow  Ihai  bis  numerous  historical  works  arc  already  standard  workii, 
Bud  Ibnt,  as  the  pbra^o  goes,  nu  library  is  complete  without  thorn.  I  am  sore  h« 
will  forgive  me  when  1  a>ld  that,  as  I  peruse  the  Isiit  of  these — liis  excellent  nod 
monumental  "  History  of  the  18th  Century" — and  as  I  follow  him  thfnugb  the 
inoie»  of  Parliampntary  intrigue,  and  the  drcaiy  waste  of  Irish  politics  in  the  reign 
of  Qoorgelll.,  1  f«el  ihat  he  must  havu  been  eudowcd  with  a  patience  almost  equal  lo 
ihst  of  Mr.  Stanley  ia  forcing  his  way  tiirougb  that  dismal  forest  of  Central  Africa. 

However,  we  niay  cougralulatc  him,  like  Mr.  Stanley,  on  harlng  come  out,  sifo 
and  Mund,  on  tbe  other  side,  and  i  know  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  wo  ara 
doing  justice  to  Llicr.tture  when  wc  nesooiale  its  interest*  with  sucli  names  u  thaw 
of  Profcrsor  Jobb  and  Mr.  Lecky, 
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Tlie  tout  WM  responded  to  ly  Prufyjsor  Jebb,  and  Mr,  W.  E,  H.  Lbcky, 

Pror.  Jerd  SHid  : — I'bii  loruit  wliich  hnji  bcon  propowd  in  >ucU  graceful  ferrnn 
by  tbu  Warden  of  Merlon  mny  imlurnlly  reiniiid  uh,  on  ttn  occMbo  mcb  u 
thin,  of  the  diifercDt  vnys  in  which  tkc  tpirit  of  litcrntUK  ha*  Iccii  nfTeclvd  Bt 
diOcrent  periods  by  the  influnice  of  gei<gn)phlcal  diMMTorj.  In  ag«*  when  tbo 
mAnrcla  of  BlraogL-  lands  bccune  gradually  known  bj  diiu  rumour*,  wliich  luiu^lfld 
fact  with  fnb!o,porhitpii  tbc  cbicf  rotnlt  for  1it«r«liire,  u  ciicb,  waa  to  qniokcn  tlio 
creative  fancy :  ho  it  wax  in  the  days  of  ihc  OAyttej ;  w  It  waa,  four  ceulurles  ago;, 
when  a  new  ooulincnl  wae  Ibuuil  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  men  were  dreaming  of 
Ulopja  or  an  EUlonulo. 

At  tbu  {ireaent  day,  6«ogniph)cal  exploration  haa  lost  nothinK  of  it*  poetry  or  fta 
nmaoce ;  but  Iba  romancn  and  the  poetry  are  no  longer  tboM  of  twilight  or  dream- 
land: they  are  such  asbilong  to  sleadfast  effort  reoordnl  in  il»  minulest  details, 
wAging  a  bnltli'Hilh  tbu  furcen  of  nature  or  of  barbariam  in  the  rull  lij[lit  ornttontive 
Hciance,  and  amid  the  aiiiponae  af  expectant  civilisation. 

It  will  hereafier  bo  muembi.-tvd  aa  a  dtaiinction  of  tliia  century  tliat  it  has 
developed  a  higher  and  morn  varied  exccllr'nce  in  tbo  literainic  of  action.  Skill  in 
writing,  joined  to  activa  daring,  h:iH  produced  vivid  pictures  from  the  bat  tie- Held,  froiD 
|>cn]ous  a1p«,  from  the  awful  sol  itudca  of  the  Polar  Sea,  from  the  still  laoK  terrible 
depths  of  the  African  forest.  Readers  of  that  thrilling  narrative  which  jour  guest  of 
this  evening  haa  Juiit  glveu  to  the  world  tnuat  fwl  that  it  perforuis  an  Intellectual 
oIKce  better  still  than  (hat  of  stitnulatioj  tbc  unfettered  fancy ;  it  places  before  the 
iniaj^naticn  truths  luuru  wonderful  and  more  iuviguratlug  Ihau  any  (lotiou,  enabling 
iia  tosOf,  as  if  with  onr  own  cyci,  what,  in  monontii  of  supi-cmo  trial,  men  can  do, — 
and  remiudiDg  us  that  the  must  Itupreasivoscetieaof  nature  acquire  a  new  sign Ificauco 
when,  in  the  word*  of  a  Ermt  writer,  they  arc  "  dyed  with  the  deep  oolourn  of  liiunan 
eiiduinnce,  valour,  aud  virtue." 

Mr.  W.  K.  U.  Lkckv  utid : — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  aq>aratc  toast  of 
"Literature"  on  the  preacut  occasion  is  somewhat  suporSuoiis,  for  there  can,  I 
Kuppoae,  be  lui  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment  the  roc^t  popular  nulhiir  In  England 
ia  the  gtiest  of  the  evening.  Let  roe  congratulate  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  appearance  of 
liis  new  work  in  no  many  lauda  and  languaj^es,  aud  eipress  my  hope  that  it  may 
not  bi^  hia  last  appearance  in  literature.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  cliaracter 
of  Mr.  Stanley's  future  wrttiu^,  but  thi^re  is  at  least  uue  clemeot  of  attraction  that  in 
future  they  nevd  never  want.  1  mean  the  illuatrationaof  a  meat  skilful  and  charming 
pencil — a  pencil  whose  works  we  haw  often  admired  ou  these  wutls.  Mr.  I!^:>drick 
lias  spoken  in  kind  aud  llalttring  terms  of  my  own  srrvirea  lo  historical  iilcrature. 
Whatever  eUe  history  may  do.  it  at  leiist  d(»>a  sf-iiiethiiig  to  plncn  ovtnts  in  their 
true  perspeetirc,  and  to  enable  ns  to  judj;e  tlitin  accurdiiig  to  their  real  imporiancw. 
Many  noisy  rvpuiatious,  inauy  eager  party  confUcts,  sink  into  small  dimeusioui  at 
ber  touch,  bnt  those  who  by  Roni  rooana  have  largely  aaaiiited  in  extending  the 
limits  of  civilisation  and  contracting  those  of  barbarism  need  fear  nothing  from 
her  verdict.  Tlic  pcrioil  of  hiilory  with  whicli  1  have  born  8|x«ially  occupied  ig 
by  no  means  barren  lu  achlevvmeuta  that  bear  aciuiu  aualo^-y  to  those  we  have  been 
wimmemorating.  The  eighlconth  centiiiy  was  the  age  of  Cuptain  Cook  and  of 
r-ommodure  Byron.  It  wiluestinl  tliv  birlli  of  those  Austrnllau  Cobutes,  wbieli  novr 
Kwm  moving  rapidly  towards  a  gigantic  foder.ition.  It,  above  all,  decided  In  two 
great  continents  the  asceudancy  of  the  Eutilish  race.  Tk-ru  was  a  lime  when  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  Franco  or  ICngiand  would  bo  the  guiding  power  in  North 
America,  but  the  sword  of  Wolfe  and  the  geuius  of  Cliatham  decided  the  doubtful 
issue  in  favour  of  the  ICuKlish  rare,  thnuith  not  ultimainlj'  of  tbo  Knglish  Crown. 
In  India  the  balance  of  the  two  rival  powers  long  hung  still  luoro  doubtfully,  but 
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<Joote  nnd  CItve  and  Pococ)(«  etUljliRhcd  tlic  supreniwy  of  EiiglBDil  la  tha.1  grcnl 
[iidjau  Emiiita  which  ia  uov  the  bri);lil«»l  jowvl  in  tho  Biilixh  Crnwa.  And  nnw, 
BOQllctncD,  Uio  ouiUia  seems  riidiig  over  nnuthtr  coutiiiuot  and  anolher  jiartllloii,  l» 
be  foiluwcd,  JMirhapB,  fumo  dity  by  the  foundiition  of  other  cnijimv.  Let  im  ho\i: 
thnt  tho  «i'«uls  which  ure  ahuiil  to  DoruU  tliuiusclvos  lufty  be  markcil  by  leM  blood- 
»\vti,  Igm  ill-fcvling,  uiid  fuwor  «rrcaii  tiiau  in  tho  pttst,  nnd  may  be  uul  luu  pruliHc  in 
rc«l  good!  1*1  ns  hope,  nhwc  nil,  Ihnt  wlinlevcr  chaiigM  and  chapce*  ihn  futiiic 
mi}'  rwenre  tu  ti^  tb«  Ea^'i*''  historJAD  of  the  cuiuiiig  age  amy  at  luust  not  have  tu 
(tcplnre  any  ilcclinc  uf  thnt  Im|ivriul  spirit  by  which  this  great  empire  wiu  croalud, 
ftud  by  which  alcue  il  can  be  pcniiaiicntly  mainlalncil. 

"OtiB  GuEBi*"  wiiB  next  propweJ  by  Mr.  E.  Delmir  Moroax.  Ho  sai.l, 
Ihal  after  jiroposing  tho  health  of  lite  gucat,  lliat  of  thti  guests  token  coUoctirdy^^ 
came  next  in  im[wUiic<-,  for  a  banquet  without  its  gutists  wss  liko  the  play 
Bamlct  with  Ihe  port  of  Hamlet  omittei).  On  Ibe  present  occnsion,  when  amoo] 
thcwe  whu  h.id  accoptttl  our  ho«piialily  thorc  were  so  many  <}istiDgiiish«d  naiiie^J 
tho  honour  of  proposing  thi.i  tmst  was  sjicuiiilly  great.  Nearly  uverj  profeatio 
am!  science  wna  rcprcsciited  thnt  eveolng :  the  Army  and  the  Navy  by  MT 
ullicors  disltu^uiiihed  not  ouly  fur  thvir  service  tu  thvir  country,  but  lu  gaiK 
lirapliy.  To  these  piofeEsiens  gi-ograplierB  were  so  much  iiidelitcd  in  all  pact!  of 
the  wuild,  tliat  it  would  be  i^o  ciaggeration  to  say  thnt  nl!  nsval  and  mllilary  luen 
wore  ijmij'iclo  gcogmpheri.  Travel  and  explorutiou,  nvi'^ncu  and  literature,  had  all 
been  duly  honoured  by  previous  speftken ;  there  yet  remained  one  cUss  of  guests 
who  were  entitled  to  sptcisl  mention.  We  were  honoured  by  the  preeeuce  of  two 
eminent  Judges,  men  of  great  learning  and  high  roputatiun.  It  might  be  aaked  what 
&jnneotiau  there  was  bctweoo  law  and  geography  ?  why  were  lawyers  entitled  to  (ho 
considcmiion  and  regJird  uf  geographers?  He  would  say,  turn  to  the  history  of 
geographical  evploralion,  and  you  will  find  the  lawyer  tc*adiug  closely  upon  the 
licela  of  the  cxploror  of  a  newly  dmcorercd  country.  The  judge  and  the  magistrate 
arc  churgL'd  with  the  duty  of  iLitrodiicing  scttltd  inttilutions  and  n  reipeet  for  jiutice|« 
ntid  right  of  eslnbliahiug  order  wlicre  all  before  was  cbaut  and  coufuAton.  Ue  hai>. 
seen  this  proceed  at  work  in  Central  Asia,  and  during  the  latt  few  yeait  it  bad  been 
begun  ia  Central  Africa.  Upon  ib;  aucceaslul  development  dapeudod  in  a  grtut 
mcasuie  the  pnvtperiiy  of  the  new  state,  colony,  or  province.  Nor  can  we  forget 
tbul  uiihiu  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  were  laid  the  foundations  of  tho  history  of 
gei-graphy  and  travel.  It  was  in  repented  visits  to  a  cousin  and  namesake  at  some 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple  that  liichard  UakluyC  lir«t  planned  the  work  by 
which  he  became  so  famous — tije  eiii'liesl  cuilection  of  voyasca  nnd  travels  printed 
in  Englaud ;  and  in  the  Middle  Tcni]ilc  Library  to  this  day  are  preserved  a  palr^ 
of'tlie  first  globe«  ever  pruduci'd  in  tiiis  country.  lu  axsuctatiug  with  this  (OBXl 
the  nmne  of  Lord  Jitstice  Bowen,  he  wi>ald  »pcak  not  only  of  his  brilliant  career  atj 
the  university,  the  biir,  and  uu  the  bench,  hut  lie  would  also  menlloD  hit  Ug 
lil«nTy  attainments.  One  of  the  latent  of  hii  publinhed  works— >l  metrical  version  of 
Ttrgil— enabled  tu  to  fallow  in  elegant  iuo<Icrn  English  the  fortune*  snd  adventure*' 
of  thp  storm-losied  hero  of  Troy,  *'|«r  varios  caBim,  [ler  tot  diwjrimiua  rerum" — 
and  he  (Mr,  Moi'gan)  would  venture  to  draw  a  jniallel  between  that  hero  nnd  our 
honoured  giic«t,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  who,  like  his  classical  prntolypc,  bad  fouuded 
u  stiitu  and  had  proved  the  successful  suitor  of  the  Lavinla  of  his  cholcAi  Ho 
concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of  "Our  Uiicils,"  and  called  u[Ou  Lord  Justice 
Bowen  to  resjwud. 

The  toiwt  was  replied  to  by  Ijord  Juntlce  Bowek  in  the  fullowiug  vord< : — 
Among  ail  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  which  Mr.^btnlcy  hiM  depicted,  the  hap 
probably  is  a  tribe  culled  the  Wahiana,  who,  liuviu);  no  word  in  tlieir  laogiug 
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nUicb  ts\ins*a  t^innki^  ore  nliDvcd  for  ever  frun  tlie  neocMity  of  rcturaiDS 
IbuikaaftoriJiuntr.  Speeches  on  socli  ucfaBiuiu  Imvc  iDflictod  on  tlic  huniM  n  e 
tnon^  of  a  nnturc  wholly  irrofaniblo— but  if  ihcro  cvot  was  a  time  M  wliich  gucsin 
"inilii  ilcalri;  to  (ickuowleJ^e  IhehoepiUllty  Ihef  liave  naiivud.ii  iitupon  an  nvfflinjc 
like  ihe  prest-nt,  wln-n  we  are  met  to  do  bononr  to  a  coiirAi^tu  traveller,  who  \•^^^■ 
carried  the  English  flag  into  the  ditrkctt  qwrltn  of  tlie  globe.  Tlic  late  American 
ilinUtoT  lined  Ui  till  a  sloty  o(  a.  TmiisatianiJi:  orator  trom  the  Kw  Wwt,  who  wm 
acciuloincd  tn  il«»cribo  the  Empire  mid  the  enterprise  ofhiacountTTiueti  »»  "bounded 
on  the  West  ly  tie  setting  «uti,  •m  the  Ettel  by  the  riiiirig  Ditto,  on  the  North  by 
th«  Aurom  Uotealii^  nnd  on  the  Suuth  by  the  Day  of  Jniigmenr."  Mr.  StaoUy  kns 
not  tiftvcllcil  so  far :  but  ho  hax  gone  fur  eooiigh  to  attniet  the  entire  inlercat  of  llie 
i:ivilised  wtirld.  Uoe  wotitd  like  to  say  to  him,  aad  to  thciK  like  him,  that  there  U 
BO  Arctic  field  of  ice  60  impcnclraHe,  no  Eastern  soli  tiido  so  barren.no  African  forest 
so  tangled  aud  fo  gtoumy,  thai  iho  Eti^Uah  traveller  wlio  »««ins  luat  in  it— if  in  hia 
hour  of  danger  he  remembers  ICngluiid — may  not  feel  an  abiding  confidcnos  that 
England  aiso  remembers  him.  We  who  liave  followed  Ur.  Stanley's  furtunes  with  a 
sympathy  like  your  own,  who  have  had  &ith  in  bis  slar,and  believed  in  his  Irinmph 
and  rctarn,  desire  to  thnnk  you  for  allowinz  us  lo-nlght  to  share  in  the  iribule  yon 
tiave  paid  to  his  heroic  fortitude  aud  his  almost  idnl  perscventioc. 

The  SKvevra  and  last  Toast,  "  The  Rotal  Gbookapiiic*!.  SocreTT,"  vf»«  pn>- 
I<ised  by  Profesior  J.  Ttsdall,  f.r.s.  He  said.— I  rise  Ut  propose  wltli  due  brevity, 
but  with  all  heariinccB,  a  Toast  worthy  uf  yonr  acceptation — Proaixrity  to  the  {toynl 
Geo};rapLical  Society  ;  coupling  with  the  Toast  the  name  of  Its  hooourod  President, 
thechairmnu  of  our  dinner  here  to-day.  I  am  no  gwgrupher,  butasan  outsider  I  have 
been  for  ii  considerable  time  an  observer  of  the  progress  of  the  t^ioty.  I  hnva  seen 
It  jeftr  by  year  extending  llie  area  of  human  knowledge,  and  adding  to  the  rcDOwn 
of  Ibis  Empire.  In  the  present  case,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  uniformity, 
holding  that  the  esperience  of  the  past  will  prove  the  e:iperienoe  of  the  future  j  and 
that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  as  lonj; 
M  new  discoveries  are  to  be  made,  and  t;ew  territories  are  to  bo  won.  At  bottom. 
llier«forv.  Ibis  Toaal  ia,  in  my  opinion,  a  work  of  sujiercrogation.  Still  it  will  be  a  just, 
giAcefiii.anddigniiJedact  to  receive  the  Toast  with  acclamation.  Ihnveobsemd  the 
Society  from  the  "  spacious  titnea''ofMurcbison,  to  the  present  hour,  1  have  seen  it 
sending  forth  men  of  prowess  and  resource,  provided  with  such  means  as  human  fore  ■ 
sight  could  surest,  to  meet  the  diflioul ties  and  dangers  sure  to  bo  encounUnd.  And 
I  have  seen  it,  on  their  successful  reliirn  from  perilous  adventure,  handing  over  to 
them  the  rewaril  which  they  priie  above  all  olhont — the  admiration  and  applause  of 
their  fclloiv- countrymen.  You  have  had  an  "  unprcccdeuted  *  meeting  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  now,  in  true  British  fashion,  you  sit  duwu,  over  honest  f'X)d  and  wholesome 
wine,  to  welcome  a  hero  whom  it  would  be  diflicult  to  overtop.  The  great  French 
nialbematician,  lApIac*,  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  envy  of  Newton,  bconnse,  in 
brmgiug  l!ie  solar  system  under  the  dominion  of  the  human  mind,  Newton  hnd 
solved  a  ptobletn  greater  than  any  which  otiuld  afterwards  fall  as  a  prize  to  the 
intellect  of  man.  Some  such  slate  of  miad  may  well  ho  eipcrienccd  by  the  suecessors 
of  Mr.  Stanley ;  for  the  problem  of  unparalleled  endurance,  of  matchless  dsring,  of 
unconquerable  will,  .ind  of  final  triuuipb  which  he  hos  solved,  is  hardly  to  t>e 
repealed.  The  Royul  Geogmpbical  Society  acts,  I  take  it,  in  two  different  ways: 
it  addta  to  the  stores  of  knowlciige,  and  it  opens  cp  sources  of  material  ivealth  and 
power;  hut  it  aets  in  another  aud  even  a  higher  way.  Who  can  read  the  account 
of  these  nchievcmcnta  without  feeling  his  pulse  beat  stronger  suil  his  oouran* 
Increased  ?  Every  Briton  worthy  of  the  name  must  have  felt  a  strengthening  of  the 
moral  fibre,  nn  augmentation  of  that  patriotic  spirit  without  which  nations  become 
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rapidly  eScrlo.  Tliia  li&s  been  tbe  work  or  tbo  mdmilnal  StBsk'y  aud  of  liU  briTe 
compkiiioDa.  Our  nobie  Lnuroate  told  ti«  in  '  Locksley  Hall'  thnt  "the  indlridiwl 
witben  and  tbe  world  U  more  nnd  mora  " ;  and  wriiere  on  tbt'  inlemclion  ©r  soji&l 
fjtCfii  nceni  sometimes  dis[>09ed  to  efface  the  iodividual.  la  a  certnin  seote  their 
p08ilion  18  a  true  one,  bill  it  must  not  be  pushed  ruo  far.  Tbo  great  mm  a»  wtll  aa 
tlio  (m»ll,  t!io  stroag  man  an  wcU  as  the  wwik,  ia  the  product  ot  such  Interaction,  and 
talCM  hia  jusi  place  id  the  niitiinil  texture  of  things,  I'd  sooner  accept  the  help  of  a 
robiul  pagan  faith,  tban  tVDOunce  my  belief  in  ihe  inSiieiicc  of  the  individual.  If 
called  upon  to  chooM  bctweoc  thciii,  1  would  accept  ihedicium  of  Oarlylo  that "  tlie 
history  of  what  man  lias  accomplished  in  this  world  is  at  bottom  tbe  history  of  the 
;;rfat  men  who  hiivc  worked  heii:,"  rather  tbau  Ibc  doctrino  of  indlviduftl  effaccment. 
Tho  iipt'W''  "^f  Staniey'n  influence  is,  I  repeat,  not  measured  by  tbe  danjjera  he  faced 
and  tbe  w^ons  ho  cxploKfi.  A  truer  i)i«i8Uic  is  th.at  wave  of  valorous  fortitude, 
that  revival  of  oaLionai  euergi',  that  exhilaration  of  tbe  heart  of  every  Briton  who 
b.is  read  the  account  of  what  n  handful  of  BritunF)  have  acconiplished  in  thoK 
dittant  savage  lands.  This  spiritual  result  o(  the  great  cxjilorer^  labour",  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  Iruosl  meaaure  of  their  valao.  One  addition  1  slioidd  like  to  spe  ra«d«  to 
tbe«e  IriuuipliB,  I  should  lika  to  be  alive  when  some  native  of  thcao  Isloe — an 
Englishman,  a  Scot,  or  an  Iriabman,  or,  belter  still,  alt  three  together  one  aud  un- 
divided— shall  be  found  3u[>|ilcmcntlng  the  labours  of  the  WeUhmnn  in  tbe  forest, 
by  faciug  with  sharp  nxvf,  sound  cordage,  and  strong  hearts,  those  snowy  solitudoa 
where  no  trees  can  grow  ;  plnnling  their  fingsloff  on  the  higliect  summit  of  thos9 
grand  raug>!s  dii^covered  by  Stanley,  and  pledging  there  tbe  health  of  Her  Majtitjr 
the  Queen. 

I  now  revert  to  the  Tout  committed  ito  me :  Proeperity  to  the  Royal  Qoogia- 
phicfll  Socitty,  coupling  with  it  tiie  name  of  a  man  of  culture,  n  man  of  houoiir,  a 
patriot,  and  an  adminiatralor — tho  name,  that  is,  of  Sir  Mountatuart  Grant  DulT, 
President  of  the  Kociely  and  our  Ciiairman  hero  t>i-day. 

Sir  M.  Qbaut  Dcrr,  in  response,  said, — 1  btg  to  return  to  Professor  Tyndall 
anrl  t«  all  who  ue  present  my  most  cor<3iat  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  this 
toast  ban  been  propuoed  and  rcccivctl.  The  Royal  Gcogmphical  Society  has  never 
bad  a  more  prosperous  year  tban  that  which  has  just  come  to  an  end.  The  number 
of  its  Fellows  has  largely  increiised ;  its  treasury  is  we!!  filled  ;  it  has  succeeded  la 
Imnging  tt^ethrrfar  tho  greatest  and  most  brilliant  gnthcrieg  recorded  in  ita  history  i 
it  lias  lislcnci  to  jiaiWir*  of  much  interest  and  very  varied  character,  from  Wr.  Stanley's 
account  of  bis  long  and  advenlurcnis  cxpcdiliou  through  rogiona  never  before  i:*ue- 
tratod  by  civilised  man,  to  Mr.  I'heodore  Bent's  careful  and  almost  cibaustjva 
«araioaiion  of  a  small  district  in  C'dicia,  once  civilised  and  close  to  places  famoua 
nuce  the  dawn  of  history,  but  now  given  up  to  barbarous  nomads.  Tliiagi  have 
gone  well  with  us  of  lat^  but  I  trust  they  will  go  still  better.  1  consider  that  the 
present  gatheriog  is  of  good  oroeD  for  the  decade  that  will  commence  in  the  antunm. 
We  have  the  presence  of  an  explorer  who  has  become  more  fami.'UB  in  bis  tlfetirao 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  many  other  Irnveilen.  to  cncourago  us  lu 
extending  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  We  have  the  presence  of  thr««  of  tlio 
most  distinguiflhcd  persona  connected  with  the  ditfuaion  of  kriowlcilge  in  this  country 
— the  Master  of  Trinity,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  and  the  flean  of  Westniinittcr — to 
encourage  us  lo  hope  that  our  efforts  to  make  geography  a  far  more  important 
clement  in  Ejigliali  education  may  be  eventually  crowned  witli  success;.  Lastly, 
we  have  the  good-will  of  this  largo  and  representative  company,  so  eloquently  put 
into  words  by  the  succesKsr  of  Faraday  himself,  one  of  the  men  of  soieuoe  wbOM 
name  will  be  always  most  oIoBrly  connoctcd  with  the  roiga  of  the  Queen.  With  all 
those  helps  and  oxcilGments  to  eicrtion.  it  would  be  unpardonable  if  we  did  Dot  take 
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to  heart  tlie  words  of  Ooellie,  which,  u  il  bappeue,  t  read  ivt  the  Gnt  tiuic  under  a 
portT&it  of  the  groat  gw^nipher  Carl  Ritt«r: — 

•■  Woiililitt  llion  adrnDcc  into  the  iaflnlk, 
Gi.>  i'lto  llic  Haiti!  njion  nil  i>id(V  " 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  FOREIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Geographical  Society  of  Parii.— April  25th,  IBfiO:  M.  A.  DAUBa^it,  Vice- 
Preadent  of  llic  Society,  in  the  Chair. — This  was  thefint  geuera!  niyelbgof  Ihf  year. 
The  first  part  of  the  proceedioifS  cousisltsd  of  the  diHIribulion  of  the  varioua  ntodaU 
and  prizes  for  the  year. 

M.  Caphs  ok  the  Pawb. 

M.  Capua  afterwards  read  a  pupet  upon  his  trav«U  iu  the  Pamir,  in  company 
with  MM.  B<)avalot  and  PvpiD.     Itxo  Aryan  trilicH  living  iu  tlio  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pnniir  iiavu  given  it  the  name  of  "  Bam-i-douuial],"  or  "  roof  of  llie  world,'' 
The  Pamir  separates  three  difforeDt  worlds  and  three  dlBereot  civ  ill  ration  a.     It  hu 
sever  been  conquered.    Marco  Fulu,  Hiouen-Thaaug,  the   Chioeae  ptdenn,  and 
Bennit  Ooex,  the  fervent  Catholic,  icalcd  ita  piusea  before  (he  Ecgliah,  and  then 
the  Buasiaaa  nndertuok  the  scieatiGc  conquest  of  this  moiiniaia  nuuts,  and  aliiiough 
its  outlinesnrc  known,  its  giaiit  peabof  Musiag-ata.or"  the  father  of  ice  mounlfdne," 
remains  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  mao.     Not  withstanding  that  the  valleya  of  the 
Pamir  lie  at  an  altitude  of  over  13,000  feet,  that  the  summer  liula  only  two  months 
and   tho  winter  ten,  and  that  the  temperature  deeccnds  to  the  freeiiing-iioiDt  of 
mercury  aod  below,  ihe  traveller  is  astooished  to  note  the  presence  o(  animals  and 
plants.     The  panther,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  wild  goal,  and  especially   that  magnificent 
wild  sheep,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  which  is  called  the  "  ovia  poll,"  are  found  in 
■he  valleys  in  winter.    The  spiral  homs  of  the  ovis  poU  or  "  arkar "  as  the  nativos 
call  it,  attain  a  brvailth  between  the  oxlrfme  (xiials  of  10  feel,  and  its  bo<1y  ilio  size 
of  a  large  calf.    It  is  the  finest  game  in  the  world,  but  the  most  dlfitcult  to  approach 
and  kill,  as  ildies  baid,  is  quick  of  sight,  and  fleet  of  foot.    Uniiet  tlieHnow  covering, 
oflcn  three  fuel  in  dcptli,  a  dry  grass   gruws  ;  there  is  also  a  dwarf  plniit,  the 
"lerskcune,"  which  can  bo  used  as  fuel.     In  the  summer,  the  snow  hnving  melted, 
the  flowers  expand  under  the  rays  of  the  burniug  sun.    Difforenoei  of  lemfierature 
aiuonnting  to  from  126°  to  135°  between  the  day  and  night  may  be  observed.     The 
lowest  reading  of  Ihe  thcrmomelcr  recorded  by  tho  traveller  iu  winter  (March)  was 
47°  below  wro  (Fahr.).     Aflcr  leaving  Sarhadd  the  party  croBsod  tho  Uiudit-Knah 
by  the  Daroghil  Pans,  which  ]>os8eaaei  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet,  and  .-urivcd  at  last 
at  Ihe  forlrcBBof  Mastudj,liaving  been  without  guides,  jiack-honsus,  and  almost  with< 
out  food.      Here  the  ChitrtiHa  opposed   their  march   towards   India.     While   M, 
Donvalot  remained  at  Mastuiij,  MM.  Capus  and  Pepio  proceeded  to  Chitral,  the 
capital,  Eitualed  three  or  four  days'  march  to  tho  aouth-wcsl.    Tho  king  or "  mohtar," 
Amman-oul-Moulk,  mide  Ihem  iirisoners  as  soon  as  Ibvy  entered  the  town,     tie  b 
Go  years  old,  and  has  30  wives  and  60  children.    While  at  Chitral,  M.  Capua  aaw 
KaUrs  and  Vngtiistanii,  Indians,  Afghans,  and  Kaka-Khels.    The  Kafirs,  or  S'djKiab, 
BO-callwi  because  ihey  are  not  Munstilmi-n  and  .ire  cloihcd  in  block,  are  one  of  tho 
least  known  mountain  Irilies  of  the  Bindu-Kush.    M.  Capua  was  able  to  study  ihuiu, 
and  obtain  a  vocabulary  of  iheir  language,  while  M.  l'e[iiu  obtained  some  drswioga 
of  them.     They  are  the  dreaded  robbera  of  the  mountains,  and  constdur  it  an  honour 
and  dutf  to  kill  the  Afghan  merchants  whom  they  surprise  on  the  road.    Thuy 
Sparc  the  Meahganes  or  Kaaka-Khela,  tbu  merchauts  of  India,  whose  patron  anint 
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ar««gcd  one  day  tlie  mnMer  <tC  a  caravan  which  had  b«e»  Attacked  by  tlic  Kalir*, 
by  letting  lowie  nmong  tlicni  a  tunible  epideniic,  which  ihuy  alili  fcmcnnbcr,and  they 
coDRmjitently  reajiect  llie  Kaakn-Khcls. — In  coacluiii(>n  the  rei!iiit«  (>f  the  eloctton  Tor 
the  Iturenii  of  Ihe  Society  Tor  181)0-01,  and  Tor  a  mombvr  of  Ihn  Ci-utral  CommtKion, 
were  aimuonail,  iis  follows :— President,  M,  do  Qualrpfagw,  of  the  Institut* ;  Vic*. 
PreaidcnW,  M.  A,  Milua-Edwards,  of  the  lattiintc,  and  Qeneral  Th,  rarmcntieri 
ScruIiDecrs,MU.  E.  Bkitc  and  M.Monuier:  Si«retiiiy,  M.  Louis  B.  ISiuger ;  Uomb«r 
of  the  Central  Commiaaion,  Goacnl  IJcrrtcasnix.  It  had  been  stated  by  tlio  Uhair- 
man  at  au  earlier  ata^  of  the  proceedlD^«  lliat  M.  de  La88e)«,  having  declined  to  be 
re-eleclvd  rresident,  the  Central  OoiiiiiiiwioD  bud  decided  that  be  ebould  be  dwiguated 
Hononity  PrefideDt. 


NEW  GEOOBAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

(B;  J.  Scorr  Egltib,  Librarian  RaaJ) 

ASIA. 

twihlTrq,  JnleB. — Da  CaaatL^  aux  Moats  Alai,  Traiisctuipie — Bcntkharie — Pcr- 
auiah.  Paris,  K.  Plun,  Nuurril  &  Cie.,  IBUO ;  12ojo.,  pp.  viil.  and  2G1.  [!"«>• 
Bentiil  hy  the  Author.] 

An  luxoiint  of  a  viut  to  Centnl  Atiajhy  way  of  the  Transcaepinn  lUilway  to 
Samarkand,  and  (roia  thence,  by  Jitak  aud  Ktiujriid,  to  Kokand  and  blargifan  j 
the  (clum  journey  being  made  by  way  of  Tiuihkeiid.  Although  having  nothing 
specially  new  to  h^tl,  the  authui,  vho  is  a  carofal  observer,  gives  some  uscfal 
notes  ou  the  plaevs  visited,  which  may  be  taken  as  tnuitvrurlhy.  A  mup  of  the 
(onle  followed  by  M.  Lcelercq  is  given  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume, 

[PAle>tuie>j~La  Psleslioc  lUuatrJe,  Lausanne,  0,  Itridcl :  oblong  4tc>.  fpro- 
seut^  by  ProfesBor  Panl  Chaix,] 

This  luindsomu  volume  c«aBists  of  a  ■i.'ri<»  of  lOO  magniGceut  photoi[rapha 
riTirodiicod  from  a  colleciion  oi  vieivs  luiide  by  K.  and  E.  Thuvo/.,  of  Geneva. 
Thusc  photographs  convey  a  goutl  idea  of  t)iH  scenery,  places,  huildinga,  streeta, 
people,  Ac.,  of  the  particular  I'^gioti  euibraot'd,  in  each  esse  being  aco.impauied 
with  desciiptivc  text.  The  volume  ittu8lriit«s  the  country  between  Jaifa  and 
Jcnisaleni,  and  between  Jeriianlem  and  Hebron. 

AFRICA, 
Stftuloy,  Henry  H. — ^InDarkeat  Africa ;  or,  the  Quest,  Rmcuo,  and  Retract  ofKmio, 

Oovoraor  of  Kijtiatyria,    2  vol*.    London,  Low  &  Co.,  1800  :  8to.,  pp.  (vol.  i.)  xf. 

and  £29,  (vol.  ii.)  xv.  and  -172,  maps  and  ilUutrations.    Price  2/.  'it.    [Twu 

COpIeai  one  In  morocco,  presented  by  the  Emin  Pashn  lielief  Committee;  the 

oUier  in  clulii,  prcientcd  by  the  Fubliilit.'r.  j 

Mr.  Stanley  told  Ibo  members  of  the  Googiaphical  Societya  little  while  ago, 
in  an  after-dinner  speech,  that  aonie  critics  of  fiis  lecently-pitblished  book  had 
found  fault  with  him  for  the  paucity  of  the  soientiflo  results  obtained  from  hia 
last  great  journey  across  Africa,  lie  protested  oa  Ihia  ojcasion^nd  the  proleal 
crops  out  ixwaaonolly  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  book  wb  are  reviewing — that  lie 
was  not  a  scientist,  neither  a  botanist,  nor  a  geologist,  nor  any  other  'ologist,  hut 
airoply  the  leaiierof  men  who  lias  to  do  bis  duty  aud  does  it;  slopping  not  to 
gatber  llowerH  by  tlie  way ;  heeding  not  iht  gorgeous  nighi-moth,  eicopt  u'hen 
it  falls  into  Ills  soup ;  ohserviij<;  not  the  anl-arm)e«,  unless  they  ^ting  him ;  and 
never  leaving  liis  piilh  to  pursue  and  capture  the  anthropoid  ape  who  leaves 
him  severely  alone. 

We  confviis  that  any  such  obserration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanley's  critics 
would  be  unfair;  but  after  glancing  tlirougb  most  of  the  published  reviews  on 
his  new  buuk,  we  have  nut  sucueedi'd  in  lindiu{;  the  hy|ieiciitical  plirases  to 
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which  Mr.  Stanlpv  objccta:  mthvt,  w«>  not*  thitt  all  a[»nioiiii  miaOi  allildJBg  to 
CODcur  in  ptiuun;;  '  iti  I)arkc«t  Africa.*  To  nmhc  .iny  sucli  rr[inj*cli  M  the  one 
wbkli  Mr.  blunloy  nuu^ioMa  would  hnro  Ixvu  ubviuiuly  unjust :  Qrat,  bocAUM 
ttie  uIguiclcB  of  ra[ii<l  publUbiug  ami  tlio  impatieiioeaM  Ifyirfli  of  the  mwlem 
mdlDg  public  r«adur  It  lm]M«Blble— or,  wlial  is  e(iDiT«hi>t,  anRmiuicnUvi>~((> 
poduoc  Dowadnjs  a  popular  rword  of  exploratiou  to  fiv«  or  six  toIuhui^  Uko  the 
work*  of  Marih  nr  Nncbijg^l ;  aiid  Mr.  Staolcr  had  much  dil&oulty  m  crun- 
niiig  the  bare  record  of  tlic  miun  incidents  of  hit  lanrvcll'iui  jonmef  into  tvo 
vdeaMi,  ami  nisf  couacqiicutly  ho  ruerriox  lor  in  uihcr  niftitrial  to  ba  pub- 
IJihad  more  at  losure:  tioandlj,  btcaiMc  ihc  Kniia  ["Mb*  R«Uaf  Expedition 
was  not  BtnC  ciui  for  xcivutilic  purpoiMK,  but  ntim,  as  Ootdou  wai  Hat  lo 
Kbartoiim,  ami  WolseleT  was  anni  after  Ounlon,  "lo  i«(me  ud  relira." 
locidcnlaUy,  it  was  hoped  thai  lulcnstiQ^  (:«0|{ra{<bical  Inlonnatioa  would  b« 
oUdiiital,  and  the  Royal  Oeoorapbical  Socit^y  guve  axpTtauoti  to  lUa  bopo  hy 
downinc  the  cxpedilion  with  a  mibacrirition  of  lOOU.  It  has  certain^  OTory 
catiaa  to M saliiSod  in  themuttaattaincd.  KntnmoloRista  may  ■pfcfaJlfMiDoaa 
Ifao  lota  •utluiunl  iu  lliu  dMth  of  the  acooniplLili<-d  tinlumtill,  Mr.  Janumn,  atid 
a/xno  that  if  hi;  had  Hurrind  and  «iKil«<i  thu  Muuutiuos  of  the  Hoon  with 
Stnnlry  t)i«ir  would  l;avo  ho«n  thu  ricber  iti  kiiow)tdg«  hy  the  oollscticos  ho 
would  have  hrcught  homo ;  philologlals  rusv  kwoly  nfpvt  tlie  perteraty  of 
Emit)  Poklin  in  naiimiTig  to  tho  lioart  of  Anica  barorc  tni|«rtiiig  Iu  them  his 
unique  store  of  liajtDialic  knmvtodftr  ;  hut  grogiapbon  have  nollun^  to  complain 
of.  Tilt!  counre  of  the  Ariiwimi-Ituri  ii»p7>nl<«ut  for  a  dittanoe  of  over  500 
miles,  the  di'Iineotiou  of  iht-  norih^tiuitcrn  Uiiindariea  of  the  Coogo  waterahed, 
the  (iiKONfry  ol  thu  Swiiliki  riTCfr  and  of  the  Albert-Edward  Lake,  llw  finding 
of  ItiiwKiiEort,  a  «oow-iuuuiitaiu  ap|inrvutly  eupoilor  In  haisbt  and  B(iec:lacti1ar 
effect  to  MoiiDi  K«nia,  and  a  worlhT  ilTal «(  KiUmanjanv  the  indication  of  the 
aoutii-wcttcm  loop  ol  tha  Victoria  Myanm  ■  all  thnt  great  reiulla,  and  Eoaar 
niiuor  onca,  form  a  mini  lolal  of  iadabtadlMM  on  the  part  of  ^cogmphers  towards 
Mr.  tiiaiilcy,  that  should  CMtW  then  to  be  profoundly  gmlcful  [or  tl)i>  manner  iu 
which  he  arcoiiiplishtd  his  laak.  Looked  st  solely  ^"^^  ^^''  im'pp*''*  P^int  of 
viow,  Mr.  HlnrilnyV  journey  and  tho  record  of  it  which  he  has  just  putilishe'l, 
ant  wholly  MtiifymR.  'Dm  polilicwn,  niomivcr.  ha*  caune  to  be  gratdui,  for  liid 
not  Mr.  Slaulev  make  iroatiea  with  llio  lords  nf  tboso  pleiuant  landi  ruuud  cbo 
mouoleiua  and  IIil-  Iskiu,  wliicli  hai-e  Htvured  Th«ni  to  tix  u  future  firld*  of 
BrWA  aalMpriae?  Aud  miiLropi'lti^iiW  iiiii*t  not  grumble — though  we  admit 
Aat  thar  an  inady  of  k  imwled;?^  and  hard  to  iiati>ry— fur  Mr.  Slanioy  has 
pboed  the  dwarf  ntOH  of  Central  Africa  on  a  more  definite  footing.  haa«n!ight«tiM 
na  aoaewbat  aa  to  the  exlmt  of  the  Itantu  hnigm^e-Getd,  and  given  ui  short 
vocnbularic^iof  ncwlaD)innKei.  Apart  from  all  this  special  iuleitat,  Mr.  Slauli'v's 
lat<,«t  book  wiU  fnsi-iimte  the  ^icml  public  ■«  a  sCirriug,  palpllating  rtoonl  of 
advencurvs  as  wundorful  and  tcnible  us  ever  hapjxrLwl  lo  the  neroc*  of  Chartea 
Kingnli'j's  or  Ki-ier  UBj^g^ird's  nnuauti-s;  with  tlm  iddilional  nliraclion  of  being 
real,  giiic«jnie  tnilh  lustwd  uf  tsulwrant  fiction. 

Acotlier  «oro  |i(iint  with  Mr.  Stanley  Is  tho  idnn  that  •uiiie  of  lii»  English 
critics  have  takon  Emin'<  ^nrl  in  llio  imfortimnlfl  dissi  icoce  which  arose  bctwrao 
tho  German  miiinl  and  hia  rmfiupr.  Here  agiiin,  f>  lit  as  wo  can  ]iid^,  and  to 
Uie  butt  of  our  kouwledxi',  Mr.  Stanley  sbows  hiuisf'lf  ncedUatly  aenirilive.  lo 
all  serious  erilieisius  by  uiifii  whtwc  judzmt^il  Is  HOtth  oonndorint;.  (utl  jnslice 
has.  wo  betiuvr,  been  done  to  Mr,  Slaaloy  in  this  miller.  To  be  si-naihle  to 
Kniin'a  good  qualitic*  need  not  imply  any  blindmst  to  his  dufectt.  Gmin's 
wcfikneiM's  cannnt  blind  u*  to  the  Krciilncn  of  his  atlaiDtnonla  as  a 
ustumlist,  u  a  careful  and  reliable  obtervvr  and  nfcorder  of  the  lAnjtuagcii, 
human  nioes,  fauna  and  flora  of  tho  Nile  hiiMO.  As  a  eclenilUc  man,  as  one  of 
the  few  scieulilk  tueu  who  have  iusd«  their  homo  la  Coniml  Afrlcn,  Emin 
will  always  take  a  high  rank  in  our  estimation.  As  a  lca<ier  of  men,  we  lire 
qiiilo  prc|>ai«d  to  believe  thsl  h«  iiroved  afBilufo,  though  iiidei^d,  it  ia  wuiiJorriil 
— an  Mr.  Sinnlny  liimsclf  nii>fo  Ilinn  onco  pfiiiit*  onl — iliat  the  j»X)r  purblind 
I'uiha  could  niainlain  hia  pnxilion  at  all  in  inch  difficult  circumBlniicm,  and 
it  fli^uca  much  for  Ihc  swtutneiia  of  hia  diquKition,  that  ho  eilnli-d  to  long 
uQ  tuEferancu  among  his  nucnlly  Kgyptians;  indeed,  it  soems  lu  have  been 
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chiedy  owing  to  (tio  better  DHturo  at  tlio  black  aoliHcrj  tiiat  bu  life  wm 
■pared,  and  Lliat  ho  w)u  eveiil'iallT  wt  at  liberty.  Ills  irrcsolutimi  must  hnre 
bven  perfectly  ran<i<lcuiiig  to  Slftol^y,  ^viio  certainly  citDiiol  be  blnmcMl  fcf  the 
■tning  mcuuns  ho  eventually  look  townrds  hitrryitig  tiie  fiuhn  out  or  the 
ccunirj-,  nnd  quuliing  t!ic  sjiirit  of  trcnoliury  and  insolent  mutiny  amous  tho 
Egyplinn  oflicets  ;  but,  iifvcrthelcsi,  these  llii«a  in  his  disjxjidtiou  shoul<J  not 
lead  us  to  ovprlotik  the  icieiitilic  work  he  h^  Accompli  sited. 

Mr.  Sttuley's  clia|ite(  oq  the  Aociuot  Gcographprg  and  tlicir  knowledge  ot 
tho  Nile  Sources  is  un  intrfsling  wiinnilnti'in,  hnt  it  dwa  not  in  our  o]iiDioa 
establish  much  moic  than  that dtiriug  lbs  daysof  enterprising  Gruek  explonlion 
— oi  rnlhct  inquiry,  not  iJefsonalciplomtioH — andaftccllii!  Fortuguew  research a« 
in  AbysKitiia  soiiio  four  hundred  ycnra  *gu,  vasue  runwure  were  spread  abroad 
ubout  the  three  lakvE  wliiahg&ve  rise  to  the  Nik',  uiid  Ibe  chimp  ofauow-peftkB 
botivoen  tliem.  By  a  slip  of  the  pen,  Mr.  Stanley  writes  about  the  "  Charto- 
grapbort  of  Hompr'a  lime."  The  map  of "  Africa  in  Homer's  world,"  prodiicwl 
by  a  modem  commentator  on  ttomcr  hardly  dons  justice  even  to  Homer's 
get^tnphy.  It  is  not  until  we  crime  to  the  times  of  the  ftol«mies,  that  any 
correct  giuss  is  made  about  t)ie  Nile  sonrcoi,  and  then  ccrtaiuly  a  fair 
approiiuiatiou  of  reality  is  given  by  Hipparohua,  iu  a  map  which  was  probably 
based  on  tlie  infurmation  of  uuusuutly  inttlligent  negro  slaves,  ur  of  some 
Nubian  itavelior.  It  is  possible,  lliat  in  Hipparohuii's  day — IVO  D.c. — the 
l}antu  tribes  had  not  yet  rcachej  the  Nile  Lakes,  aud  Ibut  the  country  was 
only  sparsely  inhabited  with  feeble  pities,  and  consei^uently  that  travellers 
from  Egypt  up  the  Nile  would  cot  have  met  with  the  deltnuined  reaiBlance 
froui  the  uatives  which  tnust  have  afterwards  tended  to  bar  the  way  of  reidis- 
cuvnrieg.  Nevertheless,  it  has  always  been  uur  upiniuu  that  the  Ancients  knew 
but  little  at  lirat  baud  of  the  gecgrapby  of  Afncn.  Europe,  and  Asia,  outside  a 
charmed  circle  ropresenled  by  the  utmost  ex  t<^nt  of  iho  llonian  Empire,  and  that 
their  takes  and  fountains,  and  Mounlalna  of  the  Moon  were  to  a  great  elt«nt 
guesBwurk.  It  is  the  same  with  the  early  fortugiiese  maps  of  Bouth  Ccotnil 
Africx  They  are  simply  crowded  with  lakes,  which,  in  defiance  of  bydrtistallcal 
principles,  are  joined  by  a  network  of  rivci^,  and  serve  a«  the  common  «ouroc« 
of  the  Cougo,  the  Niger,  the  Nile,  aud  the  Zambesi.  It  would  have  betu  odd 
indeed,  if  alter  covcritig  the  niap  with  lakes,  they  hiul  cot  placed  some  Tew  iu 
places  where  lakes  actually  exist ;  but  this  cbsnoo  coirectuess  does  not  seem  to 
us  snfficieot  evidence  that  the  Porlucnese  really  kat-w  of  the  inistcncc  of  Lakes 
Viotoria  Nyauza,  Tanganyika,  Itiikwa,  Nyassn,  Bangwt'olo,  Moero,  Albert 
Nyana,  Leopold  IL,  and  Tshad. 

Ill  tlia  same  way,  it  is  quite  (xinaiblo  that  Ibe  classical  laleu  about  pigmius  * 
were  really  based  ou  some  debnitc  knowledge  of  dwarf  races  inliabiting  Cenlrsl 
Africa,  b\it  it  k  also  conceivable  that  tliey  hud  no  mi:<re  real  foundation  than 
the  Bloricn  of  eydopei,  hydra«,  and  "  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  tbeir 
ahouldera." 

It  IB  au  interuetiug  question  yet  unwilvcd,  whether  these  dwarf  races  of  the 
CeDlral  African  forest — these!  pigenies,  dincovcred  by  l)u  Chailiu,  do  CoiiipiSgne, 
Schweiufurib,  Stanley,  Lenz,  iiud  Wissuiatiii — belong  to  one  homogeneous  race, 
and  arc,  again,  racially  cunnecteil  with  the  tkiuth  Alrican  Uiishiiien,  ur  whether 
Ihey  are  but  local  degeni? rat  ions  of  diverse  tribes,  which  have  otininaied  in- 
deiK-ndeDtly.  The  Akkns  who  were  brought  to  Italy  and  examined  there  as  to 
their  laugitugp,  wore  found  to  sjwok,  we  believe,  but  a  local  dialect  of  Niini-niam, 
or  suuto  other  wesl-Niiotio  touguc  Tiiu  lotiguagoe  recorded  of  Mr.  Slntilcy's 
Wambuli,  and  Batwa,  and  ol  Mr.  Du  Cliailtu's  A*bango,t  beloug  to  the  llaiitu 
KTonp.  it  may  bo  that  these  pigniivs  are  merely  Wally  degenerate  Bantu 
Of  Nilotic  triU»,  or  they  may  belong  to  an  independent  <lwaif  race  who  have 
Imt  their  own  laiigiiiige,  or  who  en>|4iiy  the  tongue  of  their  normal-iiKcd  neigh- 
bours iu  their  contact  with  stranger*, and  aliU  retain  a  ptculiat  laujunge  of  theit 
own,  I'he  buxhuiau  tongue,  in  epitc  of  all  apparent  ditsimilanty,  ik  indispuiabiy 


•  In  which  «i«e  llm  " enmes"  nmj  huve  boi  n  osliii.heB. 

t  ObOngK,  a*  he  enlls  lliein,  a  the  sin([iiliiT  f(>rm  of  ilie  word. 
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coQtiectol  with  tlio  HuttvulQi,  aud  oitvn  not  tli«  leant  connecliun  with  bbj  Tonn 
of  8p«ecli  AS  ;et  recucdo]  airK>ue  Ibe  Central  African  jiigiDiis. 

Tho  luDgiiRge  recorded  by  Mr.  Stanley  u  spoken  by  llio  Balegft  or  Barcgt  " 
ia  really  n  dinlcct  of  thu  Lur  or  Aliir  lan^itagn,  spoknii  on  the  west  sLocva  of  tho 
AlbettNy«nzn,amireUli.il  to  llio  Sh<iIi,Stiili>k,aml  Dinkn  toDgne*.  Kimg-^  tliu 
proper  liingUBga  of  tlm  Ban-gn,  in  a  thoruughly  Bnnlu  tonguu  and  closely  mlati^l 
to  Lu-ganda uiid  Ki-oyoru.  Mr.  Siauk'y,  by-tlii^byc,  Ktruugly  oSji-cli  to  tha  nw 
of  the  term  naiilu  ns  a  «xiint'ivli«Q(>iv«  namu  (<.>r  tbat  »iu;:uliirly  lionu^tiMii* 
elosely  inierrt-lated  family  of  South  African  Inngnn;;!?*  wliicli  tixIenJ  uniuler- 
nipteiiiy  over  the  southnm  half  of  thn  continent,  from  tlic  Cnincronns  lo  Mombasa, 
Bud  from  tho  Victoria  Nyauia  to  Nntnlj  but  his  objoctioim  iMicm  inniicnual*,  and 
the  name  Bmtu  (wliicli  m  quite  aa  ivasoiialile  na  Aryan,  MonKolian,  liiwjiio,  or 
Libjau)  will  probably  coutluna  to  be  used  by  phflologlats  uulil  Mr.  Stanley 
can  furnish  ihoni  with  another  t«na  luurc  expreeare,  dlatlnclivc,  cunipact,  and 
cairicr  In  pronoiinoe. 

The  illuslrationaof'In  DarUmrt  Africa' are  aingnlarly  jjooii  in  drawing  and 
engraving.  The  maps  arc  most  of  thetn  clearly  <leTinoati:d,  hut  it  would  have 
been  better  to  indicate  the  sbeete  of  water  by  a  flat  blue  titit,  and  not  by  those 
Irritating  blue  lines  which  get  mixed  up  in  w!urlp»U  with  islandu  and  nro- 
iijonlori«#.  There  is  a  good  index  to  each  vulume,  and  interesting  appendices. 
In  oDO  ol  these  there  is  a  statement  ufthe  n-ctlptv  and  vxpi'udjture  ol  tW  l''TiiiD 
Viisha  Belief  Fund,  which  ahows  lliat  n-mv  33,O00i.  wiji.t  »iib8cnhod  ^of  wliiob 
the  l^ptian  Government  gave  14,C0W.,  Sir  William  Hackinnon  3000/.,aud  tho 
Beiyal  Lieogrnphicn!  Society  lOOW.),  and  the  total  amount  cxpcndixl  wng  about 
29,00W,,  Ii-avin^  a  balatiee  of  some  iOWl.  to  bu  diajjosi'd  of.  A  marvellously 
cbcap  ei.|iedii.ion  as  compared  to  our  expt'iisive  and  fruitlt^ss  wars  in  the  Soiidnn, 
and  a  wonderfully  succceaful  one  coiiiideiiog  tbe  dificullks  eiicouulerud.— 
H.  H.  J. 

AHERfCA. 

Bandson,   Prof.   Q«i>i^e,  Pb.D.,  So.D.— IdeuUGcatlou  of  Sir  Frauois  Dmkc'* 
Anchoiugo  on  the  Coast  of  CaHfurnin  in  the  year  I5T9.    San  f  ranelaco,  ISdO : 

I'p.  S8,  with  15  illnstralirinit. 

The  alliance  of  accurate  knowledge  of  our  earth,  lla  aea-coasts  and  it» 
continents,  ia  ever  throwing  new  tji;ht  uiioa  tlievoyageaaod  travols  of  tbe  early 
nnvigatora  and  explorers.  Mr.  Jufitin  WJnsor'svalnaDlocoll(Ctioiiordocu(neQt» 
and  treatises  relating  to_lhc  digcovi^ry  of  America  has  done  a  vaat  deal  In  this 
dirt'Ction,  but  thuro  ire  points  which  even  his  learned  work  left  doubtful  or 
obscure.  Such  a  question  is  the  identificiition  of  Drake's  bay  on  the  ot«wt  of 
California,  whicti  Ibima  the  subject  of  this  treatise  written  bv  im  ullicci  of  the 
United  Slates  Ci*»t  Sun'cy.and  publiolied  by  the  Califuruia  "Historical  Society, 
llrakc,  after  avcn^ng  the  injuries  he  had  received  lir-iu  thi'  Spaniards,  left  their 
ooosti  in  South  America,  and  saileil  noithannls  along  the  coast  of  CaUfornia  lo 
43°  uf  N.  lat.,  when  Hiiding  the  cold  as  inconvenient  ai  the  rxtiemc  heat  had 
been  in  the  South  Sra,  lie  turntd  back  and  tought  a  good  harbour.  'I'hia  ho 
found  Id  36°  N.  lat.,  where  be  lauded  and  ntsyed  many  weeks,  findiug  tho 
inhabitants  well  disposed,  and  tho  country,  which  bo  called  New  Alhion,  rich 
in  minerals.  Tbe  qiiction  be  to  ivhat  bay  he  entered  has  been  discussoil  with 
much  leitming  and  ability  by  tho  Itev.  Kdward  EviTctt  Hale-,  in  the  work 
above  mentioned.  His  aigninents  and  d«liicUons  were  in  favour  cf  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  present  nuthor,  from  his  intitiiate  actiuuintaiice  uith  the 
coatl  and  elabural?  study  of  the  subji'Ct,  is  able  lu  show  wlili  even  fireoler  foroa 
and  more  oonvincirig  argnraent  that  Drake  could  not  liave  been  in  San 
Krnncinco  llay,  and  that  the  harbour  of  refuge  where  he  anchored  the  Ooliitn 
Hind  before  attempting  the  voyage  aorou  tbe  FaciRc  wat  in  the  largo  gulf 


•  We  pH^er  this  epelline  lo  Bareg^,  the  double  letter  being  nnnceMsary.  as  iudood 
it  i*  in  meet  of  lhenaiiti«  Hordowbemn  Mr.  Stanky  employs  two  eonfonBnlsiD»(oad  of 
ena.    L  and  B  in  moat  Afriean  vrurd*  ore  ataolutnly  inlcichangmli^c. 
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exlendiog  to  tha  eastwanl  of  ihe  promontory  of  Point  Heyea,  and  known  tis 
the  Baliia  de  loa  Pinoe.  In  the  nofth-westera  p«rt  ot  this  great  gulf  is  the 
harbonr  known  Be  Drake's  Bay.  Here,  compftrativcly  recent  chart*  h«TO  shown, 
there  ia  good  proteotlon  for  vessels  and  admirable  anohon%e,H!E-  D.  KJ 


NEWHAF8. 

(B7  J.  GoLEB,  Map  Oitrator  K.a.3.) 
EUKOPE. 

BayeriMhen  Hoohland,  HordtiTOl  und  Salzkammei^t    zwiscben    Bodensee 
nud  Traunsee,  Hiinchen  und  Innabrack  nebst  Brennerbahn. — Tonristen-Earte 

Tom .    Von  C  Benhard.     MUncben,  Keller.    Price  la.    (DuZnit.) 

Sogland  und  Wal«-— Pioto-relwf  Mnp  of ,  by  Henry  F.  Brion  and  Rev. 

Edmond  H'Clure,  m.a.    Scale  1 ;  606,000  or  6-S  geogrBphical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Ghrisltan  Knowledge,  Lonitoo. 

The  principal  abject  in  view,  in  the  publication  of  this  map,  appears  to  be 
to  exhibit  the  physical  featurps  of  England,  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  is  by  no 
means  a  auccessful  attempt.  The  hill  shading  is  confased,  and  in  aome' 
iostancea  misleading,  while,  in  the  absence  of  any  explanatory  letterpress,  the 
selection  of  names,  uid  Ihe  size  of  the  letters  in  which  they  are  printed  is 
utterly  oonfnaing ;  fa-  instance,  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  printed  in  mncii 
larger  type  than  Urerpool  or  Hanchoster ;  some  districts  are  overcrowded  with 
names,  while  in  others  hardly  any  appear,  and  the  names  of  some  bays  and 
headlands  are  printe<l  in  letters  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  import- 
ance. 

Pranoe'— ^'"'6  de  la ,  dresti  par  le  Service  Vicinal  par  ordre  du  Ministre  de 

ITntWeur.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1-3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Sheets:— 
VIIL— 15,  Dinan;  VIII.— 16,  Rcnncs;  X.- 28,  PauQIac ;  XII.— 12,  Lisieui ; 
XIL— 13,  Timoutiers;  XIV.— 27,  Thiviers;  XVI.— 26.  Ussel  j  XVIII.—7, 
DonM  i  XIX,— 6,  Flines ;  XXIV.— 32,  Digne ;  XXIV.— 33,  Valensole  ;  XXV. 
—22,  lea  Echamp&;  XXV.— 33,  Castellane;  XXVI.— 32,  St.  Martin- Vi^bie ; 
XXVI.— 33,  Puget-Th6niera;  XXVIl.— 32,  Fontan.  Price  Id.  each  sheet. 
(Pulau.) 
Italia  a  rilievo  da  Cftpitano  Cav,  G.  Roggero.— Scale  1  :  200,000  or  2~ 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Delia  misan  di  metri  110  x  0'80.  Uilano, 
A.  Vallatdi.  Price  V.  15s,  (Dutax.) 
Konti  Piiani.— Carta  geologica  levala  dal  vero  nel  1832,  aumentata  e  coretta  nel 

1858  da  Prof.  Paolo  Sivi.    Pisa,  A.  Pollocci.     Prioe  3».    {DhUu.) 
Tirol  und  Salzburg. — Spezialkarte  von  .    Scale  1 :  600,000  or  8' 2  geogra- 
phical miles  to  an  inch.    Von  F.  Handtke.    Glogau,  Fleming,    Price  1».  6d, 

OBDNANCE  SUBTEir  HAPS. 

Pabllatkua  iMiud  ilK*  tbe  1Mb  Jnne,  IBM. 
l-lnoli— 0«Knl  Mfjia  :-*■ 

BniLAVV  An)  Walui  Nik  S«tlM:  Shc«l  No.  131  (In  onltint),  containing  Cmntr.kc.,  U. 
SO-inoh— FuKIi  Mijai— 

BioLiBD  *KB  wim :  Torkahlrs ;  CILIil.  1,  t,  s,  3r.  Mcb ;  CXLIII.  n.  41. ;  CILIII.  ts. 
CXLIV.  3, «.  T,  ajn  PKh;  CXLIV.  »,  l«.  CLXXI.  13,  IS,  It,  CLXXKVIU.  1, 1,  ti,  Mdi ;  CCKT.  I 
1.  t,  3J.  uehiCCXXXVI.  a.  ».  I,  li  CCXIXVIII.  ».  I',  ttcb;  CCXKXVIII...  |.  (,  u  mcI,  . 
ecu,*,  M.J  ecu.  14.  18,  CCLII.  1,  S,  10,1!,  CCL1I1.I.6,«,  »,  u.  e«li;CCLlILa,M.  1  CCLV 
10,  it. 

Town  PUui>— IMM  ndt  I — 

EnnuKD  AWD  Walu:  Cliorlar,  LZXVtl.  8,  1%  4t. ;  LXIVII.  8,  is.si.:  LXIVII.  B.  1).  U  : 
LXXTU.  IS,  1,1,3.7,8, 11,  11, 11,  SI.  «Hli.    CnrntowBliDowtompUtf.}    HiUBu^  CCIXX.  8, 
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tO.lt.  31.  U-ttrh;  CCXXII.  6.  I.  I,  )•.  IL  ■*.»,  IlU,UMrMli.  lIitU«tA<iM.CCXLVI 
1|.1*.«.  Uali.CCXVn.4.9>.U.0CXVI1.8.3.(.k.!I.Kl<i.tf  fctHEb.  WanliutMi, VVllL 
le,M,H,  3>.  C.WI.  I.  1. 1;  4k  «.  I. ».  •,  II,  It.  ii.u,  l«,  11.11.  ta.  W.ucb.  ( miMn  Ii  aeir 
(■opMslanibMU.)  WlilMi.CXV'.  5.U.M.CXV.eii.3^'.I.*.B,  II.  II.  IXI«,I«.IT.  tiLlI. 
11.H.CXV.  la.  I.'.I.*.).  »■  Id.flKh.    (Tlilitoiro  b  now  noiplMc  loll  tbHti.) 

(S/onftn/,  .■tjMi(.) 

ladiftB  Oovenunent  Surveys  :— 

Oudli  ItovtuiiM  Sunoj.  1  incb  lo  I  mile.  StMon  lSi!3-63.  Shral  IE»2, 
Ilutrict  FjsabaiL— Abmui  Siuvejr.  1  lucli  to  2  milen.  Sciuons  18<0-7l  and 
18Ta  to  76.  Sheet*  Not.  1(M,  106. 120,  and  121.  (Second  odilioo.)  Njig»  Hills.— 
Bhaplpur  Divbioo,  comprisiog  (ho  DislrlcU  of  Muugbj-r,  Puracih,  Dhiig»Iiiur. 
Mftldtli  and  Sonthol-FerguniialiK.  1  inch  to  8  miln.  ISHO.'-rrvlimiiinry  Jfup  o( 
Mlabn  DUlrict.  1  inch  lo  1  nulcc  Scngcm  1888-89.— Umi net  IIuxaiitni;!i. 
Lower  ProvineeB,  Deuipil.  4  miles  to  au  iuch.  Contctiona  t<i  ISfiS. — rptx^r 
Biinim.  I'rvliminiiry  Mnp.  I  inch  lo  16  mile*,  (fith  oditicn.)  18SSI. — &uih 
EaKtera  I'roolit'r,  1  Incb  to  4  milM,  Si^ngous  1886  I088.  Sheet  No.  I  s.it.  (3rd 
«dilioD.)  Tftrtt  of  DUtiici*  Upper  Chindwin,  Ycu,  Kiitha,  and  Sbwcbo  (Upper 
Burma),  Bud  of  Uaolpur  ( A esaiii).— tipper  Durms  Snr»ej,  1  inch  to  8  miles. 
Bhcct  No.  1,  *,K,T,  f  Seriin,  ( Pre! itni nary.)  P»rtM  of  the  Lunkii  and  Chin 
Hill*,  kD>i;tlie  DUtficU  of  Upper  ftnd  Lower  Chiodwlt),  Katho,  Sliwebo,  Yeu, 
I'nlioltku  and  Sngain  ((^'pper  Bunilft) ;  of  tliu^ArakiiD  Hill  TntCt«(Lowor  Buntta) ; 
of  the  ChilUgone  DiBlrict  nod  Hill  'I'mctii  and  Hill  Tipp«rab  (Kengul).— Levels' 
ill  the  Punjab.  1  incb  to  2  mile*.  Sheet  No,  C0.  (S<>eoad  edition.)  Parts  of 
Umbftlln.  KamAl,  PaliAIn,  NAbha,  Ac    1889. 

Java  en  Madoera.— Kaurt  vmi .     Soalc  1:950,000  or  13  geographical  miW 

lo  BD  ioel),  naar  deuienwsto  bronnen  i»w(rkt  von  Dr.  J.  DoruMiffco.  Atiiiterdam 
Scyffjirdt.    Price  4f.  W.    (iMaw.) 

AFBIOA. 
A«quatorial-Ost-Aiiika.— Die    Deulsohea    and    BritiMhen    Schutzgubiclt  ond 

JnlcrtaBcnsphnren  im ,  ouch   den   Vcrdobaningfin   vora   Juni   IBiKX     Von 

Ricbani  Kiepert.  Scale  1:8,000,000  or  41'B  (^graphicnl  milca  _lo  an  incli. 
Berlin,  Dictrieh  Reiiner,  1890.    Price  Is.  lOi^.    (  H'aiianu  A  Xniyale.) 

Tills  is  a  very  rlcnrly  drawn  man  of  Kaslern  Eiiualorirtl  .\rrics,  on  uliIcU 
lite  boiindnriej  of  thf  Spheres  of  Influence  (if  Euruptuu  Countries  itithin  Ita 
limits  are  laid  down.  Tlin  arm  It  inRliiileH  extends  fruvn  the  oost  OOMt  lo 
loD^tude  33°  nst  of  Greeuwiob,  »nd  from  latitude  3°  N,  lo  12°  8. 

AfHka.— feoeral-Kftrte  vc^  ,     Entworfen  und  gourichnet  von  F.  Hauiltlte. 

Swh  den  neatBlcn  Muterlslien  revidiert  und  ersfinxl  im  karto^ph.  Inslitul 
der  VcrUgshnndliiiig.  Uassstab  1  :  14,500,000  or  199  geographical  miles  to  an 
locb.  5L  Aufl-ise.  GloKaii,  Verkg  von  C»rl  Pltmining,  18B0.  Prioc  U, 
(Dulau.) 

llarinj:  gone  ihtoiigh  uumorous  editions,  this  little  luap  ii  to  well  koown 
ibat  it  will  only  be  ncce»ary  lo  my  that  on  the  prcaent  laiiie  the  |irescnt 
bouodarieBof  tho"Spbem  of  Inliueaee"  in  Africn,  *o  far  ns  thev  have  L«oa 
settled,  are  uceunilvly  laid  down. 

Central  Africa-— Mup  uf .  showing  New  Boundaries  occording  to  the  Anglo- 

(lerman  Agreement,  Juno  ISOO.  Scale  1  :  T,r.riO,000  or  104-7  gttgraphical  miles 
(':>  ftn  ineh.    G.  Philip  &  Son,  London  and  Liverpool,  I8SO. 

The  boundaries  of  the  "Sphsictof  Inlliienco"  in  Africa,  as  agirc4i  to  between 
the  EuoliBb  and  Oermui  Qoreromonls,  are  accnialRly  laid  duun  on  this  map ; 
In  addition  to  which,  notes  are  given  with  referenoc  to  the  changes,  tlial  wtll 
be  found  useful  lo  ibose  unaciuainted  with  tbe  subject. 

Kongo. — Karle  des  mltlleroa  .      Anf  Gruudlnge  der  Original-SkiMcn  der 

odterr.  KongO'Kxpoditiou,  aufgenommen  von  Ur,  Oscar  Bauinaan,  mit  Rennts- 
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ung  iler  roihtuidencn  Qnellea  entnrorren  and  gezeichnet  von  Pdiil  L&ngbuia. 
ni.  Blott.  ScalM  1:400.000  (or  o'o  gmgrapblci]  miles  (o  kn  inch)  and 
l;:iOO,000(cit  2*7  g<Mgraii''>ol°>^l«Btakii  inch).  MittlicJIungeii  dcr  k.  k.  googr. 
Gcselisobatt  ia  Wien,  1890.  Taf.  SIX.    (Ouiou.) 

ATLASES. 

Bachetto  et  Cie. — Ailaa  do    Ofognjiliio    MoJeme,    fidili  par .     Oavraga 

cont«u)iDt  61  cAftes  ec  couleiir,  accompAgnSeg  <l'iin  [«xte  g^rapliiqut,  nUtls- 
tiquo  ot  ntbnugnphique,  et  il'uo  gnnil  Doitibre  de  cartns  de  dftail,  figure*, 
diagnunmes,  etc.  Far  P.  Scbmdcir,  F.  Prudent  et  IC,  ADthoioe,  Pttria, 
Hachoil*  et  Cie.,  IBOO.    P»rt«  15  and  16.  lOJ.  each,     {Di'Uu.) 

TliH  firat  map  containod  in  the  tiftceath  issue  or  thi»  ntUi  h  nne  of  Rurotw 
orugraphically  coloured.  TLy  elcviiliona  aUive  Bea-k-vf!  are  shown  by  mtod 
diflvreot  Khadei  imd  cuntour  t!ai!H,  aud  tlio  depths  of  the  sea  are  iuditaleil  by  fim 
sliadcs  of  blue.  The  lettotptess  which  accumpaiiies  tbv  muji  is  written  by  Mr.  B. 
do  Mergcrie.  No.  34  i"  .i  map  of  EssIith  Riihsia  and  RDunisaia,  wbich  is 
acconipftoif  J  by  a  iiislorical  skeloh  by  Mr.  D.  Aitoff,  illnstrat*!  by  diagrams 
exhibiting  ihc  cxIcDsicin  of  the  empire  at  difTerent  periods,  from  tho  ninth  (o 
the  cjghtecnlh  oontuiy.  No.  39  i>  a  ninp  of  Torkey  in  Asia  with  lell«rprpahy 
Mr.  L6on  Roiisset,  nieely  illuBlraled  by  diaKraitis  haviug  reference  to  ctimatio 
conditionii,  densily  of  populalioii,  aud  anweut  sites  of  citicM.  In  I'art  IC, 
Shoet  3  contains  a  pbysiml  luap  of  the  world  on  Mi'reator's  prujiHtiun,  with 
l«tterptrs£  by  Mr.  L.  l'<iireh  No.  33  is  a  map  of  Russia  in  Europe,  aud  No.  10 
a  very  uiceiy  drawn  map  of  PerMa,  Afghanistiu,  and  Dalucbislan,  with 
Iptterpress  by  Mr.  Marcrl  Dieulnfoy.  This  atlai  is  now  fast  approachtog 
com  plo  lion. 

Btieler'i  Haad-Atlaa. — Neiie  Lieforungs-AuBgabe  von .    05  Kartcn  in  Kup- 

fcnlmck  unil  Handkolorit,  herauagegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Hcrm.  Bergbaiu,  Oarl 
Vog«l  Mnd  Ilcrm.  Dabcnicbt.  Ersobeiot  in  32  Lieft-ruii^en  (j^^  niit  3  Knrbii, 
die  tetxtc  mit  2  Kailen  nnd  Tilel}.  DreiundKwnnKigete  (23)  f.icfiTnog.  lahftlt : 
Nr.  7,  Siid-l'olar-Karte,  Breiten-MasssUb  1  :  40.000,000.  Von  A.  Petcrmann. 
Nr.  63,  Oal-China.  Korea  ond  Japan  in  1 : 7,500,000.  Vun  A.  Pttennann.  Nr, 
TQ,  Polynesian  und  der  Grease  Ozcan,  wosllichos  Piatt,  von  A.  Pet«rnuu]ii. 
Ootha,  Juatnfl  Perlhes,  1890.     Prioi!  1«.  CJ.  eadi  part.     (Daiiiu.) 

Sheet  No,  7  is  n  map  of  the  Antarctic  region,  indnding  all  that  portion  of 
the  glube  lyiog  bvtweon  hiiliide  30''  8.  and  the  south  pole.  It  cootaJns  a  larsu 
nmount  of  iuformatiou  wilh  regard  to  the  moveinenls  of  the  ice,  such  aa  t£o 
position  of  pack-ice  at  certniu  Ecasons.  nnd  the  drift  of  icebergs,  while  in  con- 
ueclion  with  this  are  shown  [he  usual  tracks  ot  vessvia  between  Rngluici,  China, 
and  Australia,  both  en  the  outward  wid  homeward  voyages,  llie  track*  of 
Cook,  BcllingBhaUBen,  Rosa,  Wilkes,  D'Uivillc,  Rlscoe,  Kemp  aud  Nare« 
are  laid  down,  and  nnmcTOMB  insets  of  i^landa  are  given.  Na  63  ia  a 
map  of  the  easturc  portion  of  the  Chinese  Kmpire,  including  Korea  and 
Jatian,  whicli  also  contains  pinna,  on  an  enlarged  scain,  of  Slianthai,  Tokio, 
and  Canton  Bivcr  and  ueighboorliood.  No.  76  is  the  western  sheet  of  a 
luip  of  Polynesia,  half  oF  which  is  occupied  by  iuscls  of  the  different  gruitpa 
of  islands. 

PHOTOOBAPHS. 

IT.B. — It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  ot  Photo. 
grnplLS  which  has  been  established  in  the  UnpRoom,  if  all  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travelB,  woDid 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Uap  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  ba 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchaaed  the  photograplLs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  hi« 
address  are  given. 
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The  Karun  Uiver  and  the  C'ommereial  Geography  of  Soufh-wesl 

Perma. 

By  the  Hon.  G.  Cprzox,  m.p. 
Clteod  at  Uio  Evcnbs  Moolln^.  itaj  I2tli,  l&M.) 
Hap,  p.STC. 
The  first  duty  that  a  traveller  owee — the  last,  too  oftoD.  that  he  thlbloi 
of  ])uyiug — is  a  tribute  of  acknowlcdgmeut  to  tboso  wlio  have  preoeddd 
liim,  and  have  hotk  assisted  and  lightened  his  Labours  by  tlieir  own.  In 
tho  case  of  the  subject  with  which  I  am  ahout  to  deal,  euah  a  tribute  is 
the  more  gratefully  rendered  that  it  has  been  so  pre-eminently  well 
deserved.  Among  those  who  have  previously  visited  and  written  about 
the  Karuii  river  occur  tho  famous  namca  of  Itawltnson  and  Layard, 
whose  explorations  in  Persia,  though  conduoted  half  a  ceutury  ago,  etill 
supply  the  baeia  of  our  knowledge  about  many  parts  of  that  country, 
and  whose  names  alone  are  a  guarantee  for  adveuturoua  research  and 
painstaking  observation.  I  append  a  list  of  tfae  English  or  English- 
writing  travellers,  not  more  than  a  diisen  in  number,  who  have  descrilwd 
in  print  their  experiences  on  the  Earun  river  or  at  Shushter ;  •  and  it  ta 

*  Tlie  English  nritcrs  wlio  liavo  dealt  nitli  tlio  Kama  river,  Slinghter,  ood  tlie 
(urrouiiiliDg  dtstjiclA  mro  n»  fulltrwa: — 

Dvnn  ^'iDCD^t,  'The  Comuctco  nDit  Nnvigntiou  of  the  AnoEonti  la  the  Indian 
(loTBii,'  2  vols,,  London,  1807. 

J.  M.  Kiimeir,  ■  A  Qeogrnjihica)  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Kmpire,'  Loadon,  1813. 

l!u|)Utn  B.  Mi^nan,  ■Trnvclu  in  ClialtijoB,*  London,  1S29. 

J.  H.  BtocqueUr.  'Fifleeu  Montlia'  Pilgiimogo  tliiough  Untrodden  Traelct  of 
Kliuziulun  Hud  Porsia,'  2  vols,  London,  1832. 

Major  Ealcourt  (wlio  iu  1830  aw/eiidoil  tlie  Karuu  as  far  a*  AhirnK  in  the  s^j. 
E'lphrati-i),  'A  Moiuoir  and  Survey  jiresrntcd  ta  the  Court  of  Director*  of  th«  Eimt 
liidin  Compjiny,'    [This  ctmaot  now  be  trnccd.] 

Sir  H.  0.  Itnwlxtisoo,  "  Notes  on  n  Maruli  riom  Zalmb  to  KhiitUtnn  in  1836," 
•  Joumul  of  the  B.G.S,,'  vol.  ii.,  1631!. 

I.trnt.  \V.  II.  Sdby,  I-M.,  *  Repoft  of  an  Atoc-nt  of  the  Bivcr  Koran  oi  far  is  Ahinu 
in  tho  s.a.  Xitcorii  ia  Mar-Jimo,  1811.  presontod  to  the  Court  of  Diroelora  of  thu  East 
India  <>(mpany.'    [Thin  cannot  now  b«  tracwl.J    ■■  Account  of  tho  Aawnt  of  Ihu  Ivnrun 

No.  IX— Sm.  1890.]  2  n 
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from  an  attentive  perusal  of  their  often  oonflicting  acconni^,  as  well*  as 
jrom  the  personal  experiences  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  same  regions,  that 
I  have  derived  the  conclusion  that  a  paper  may  not  ho  unacceptable  to 
this  Society  which  shall  collate,  and  so  to  speak  consolidate,  previous 
sources  of  information,  and  shall  also  provide  an  accurate  description  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  In  the  catalogue  of  earlier  travellers,  the 
names,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  which  claim  most  fre- 
quent and  honourable  reference,  are  Lieutenant  Selby,  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  who  twice  ascended  the  Karun  river,  in  1841  and  again  in 
1842,  accompanied  on  the  latter  occasion  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henty) 
Layard;'  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  was  surgeon  and  geologist  to 
the  Euphrates  Expedition  in  1836,  and  who  has   published  both  an 


and  Dizfnl  riTen  and  tlio  Ab-i-Gargar  Cannl  lo  SboEter,  in  the  at.  Auyria,  in  Maich- 
April  1842,"  '  Jonrnal  of  the  R.G.S.,'  toI.  liv.,  1844. 

Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  "Ancient  Sitea  among  the  Biikhtiari  Mountains"  (with  remarks 
on  the  BirerE  of  Suiiona,  by  Piofessor  Long),  <  Joumnl  of  tho  R.G.S.,'  toI.  xii.,  1842 ; 
"A  DeBoription  of  the  ProTinco  of  Khozistan,"  'Journal  of  the  B.G.S.,'  vol.  xvi.,  1S16; 
*  Earlj  Adtentnres  in  PeiBia,  Sosiana,  and  Bah; Ionia,  including  a  residence  among  the 
Bokhtiari  and  otlier  wild  trihes,'  2  vols.,  London,  1S87. 

Baron  0.  A.  De  Bode,  "Notes  on  a  Journey  through  the  Mamaseni,  Khogilu, 
and  Baihtiyari  Conntries,"  '  Journal  of  the  B.G.S.,  vol,  xiii.,  1843 ;  '  TraveU  in  Luristan 
and  AiuhiBtan,'  2  vols.,  London,  1845. 

Colonel  F.  B.  CUf sney,  '  Expeditions  for  tho  Sarvey  of  the  Bivere  XIuphMtes  and 
Tigris  in  1835-^7,'  2  vols.,  London,  1850. 

W.  F.  Aiuaworth  (Surgeon  and  Geologiet  to  the  Euphrates  Expedition), '  Besearchea 
in  Assyria,  Bahylonia,  and  Chaldtta,'  London,  1838;  'A  Personal  NarratiTc  of  the 
Enphratee  Eipedition,'  2  vols.,  London,  1888 ;  -  The  River  Karun,'  London,  1890. 

W.  E.  Loftns,  ■  Travels  and  Raieaiches  in  Chaldam  and  Susiaus,'  London,  1857. 

Captain  G.  H.  Hunt, '  Outram  and  Havelock'a  Persian  Campaign '  (1857),  London, 
1858. 

'Prooeedinggof  the  E.Q.S.,' March  1883,  containing;— Paper  by  Colonel  J.  Bateman- 
Champain  "  On  the  vurious  means  of  Commnnication  betireen  Central  Persia  anil  the 
Sea ; "  Sp««ch  by  Mr.  G.  8.  Mackenzie ;  "  Sorreying  Tonis  in  Bouth  Persia,"  by  Major 
H.  L.  Wells. 

Colonel  M.  8.  Bell,  v.c,  "  A  Visit  to  tho  Karnu  Eiver  and  Kum,"  '  Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  April  1689. 

Gen.  Sir  B.  Murdoch  Smith,  "Address  to  the  Ixmdon  Chamber  of  Commerce  upon 
the  Kama  River  and  British  Trade  with  India,"  '  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  March 
9th,  1889.  "  Address  on  the  Earun  Biver  as  a  Trade  Route,''  '  Journal  of  tlie  Society  of 
Arts,'  May  10th,  1889. 

•  8o  far  aa  I  can  ascertain,  the  ascents  of  the  Karun  river,  by  boat  or  steamer, 
recorded  by  English  travellers  prior  to  the  oonceaaion  of  188B,  were  as  follows : — 

lu  1830,  Colonel  Chesnty  in  a  largo  Arab  vessel. 

Iq  May  1831,  Mr.  Stocqucler  in  an  Arab  boat,  as  far  as  Waia. 

In  September  1836,  Major  Estoonrt  and  party  in  the  ss.  EuphraUi  as  far  as 
Isntailiyah ;  in  November  1836,  as  far  as  Ahwoz,  and  thence  in  a  native  boat  to  Bund-i- 
Eir. 

In  May  and  Judo  1841,  Lient.  Selby  In  tlie  ss.  JTifoeWj  u  far  as  Ahwaz. 

In  February,  March,  and  AprU  1842,  Lieut.  Selby  and  Sir  A.  H.  lAyatd  in  the 
1.1.  Auyria  as  far  as  Shushter. 

In  MaiDh  1857,  in  the  Anglo-Persian  War,  the  s.s.  Comtt,  Ptatut,  and  Awyria,  under 
Captain  Beuiiie,  with  800  men  and  throe  gunboats  in  tow,  u  fu  as  Ahwaz. 
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iuteresting  poisonal  narmtivo  of  llie  espeilition,  and  a  separata  bat  len 
antlioritativo  volnmo  upon  the  river  Kariin.  The  *Jounja]'  of  thU 
Society  for  1883  contains  among  the  eeqiiels  to  n  pnpur  read  by  Sir  J. 
Bateman-Cbauipaiu,  tho  report  of  a  spcecK  1\t  Mr.  G.  Mackeneie, 
formerly  a  meuiber  of  a  large  trading  Emi  in  Pcrfia,  ujion  jouniejra 
twice  maili)  by  him,  in  18"5  and  in  1878,  between  Ispahan  and 
Klohamiuerah.  There  also  is  printed  the  account  of  a  similar  jonmpy 
made  by  Major  Wells  in  1861,  as  well  aa  a  chart  by  that  officer  of 
the  famous  rapids  of  AhwaK.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Kama  river  to 
the  commercu  of  the  world  by  the  Shah's  edict  of  October  1888,  Colonel 
Boll,  V.C.,  bite  head  of  the  Indian  Intelligence  Department,  whose 
extraordinaiy  travels  over  almost  the  whole  Agiau  continent,  though 
little  known  to  the  public,  ontitlo  him  to  be  considercsl  the  territorial 
Ulysses  of  this  sgo,  has  published  in  'Blackwood's  Mitgazino'  a  eron- 
deused  but  vivid  account  of  his  journeys  in  the  region  Initwecti  Mohnm- 
merah  and  Toberan.  A  year  ago  Sir  It.  Murdoch  Smith,  late  Director 
of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  in  Persia,  delivered  two 
addressee,  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Society  of 
Arts,  upon  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  Karuu  river-and-inland  ronle, 
to  which  an  J'  student  of  that  aspect  of  the  question  may  uuheoilatlngly 
be  referred.  Finally,  if  a  peraoual  reference  be  permitted,  I  may  mention 
that  in  the  '  Fortnightly  Eeview '  for  April  and  Miiy  of  the  present 
year,  I  have  related  my  own  experiences  in  a  more  detailed  and  collmjtital 
iasbion  than  is  here  permissible  ;  whilst,  if  any  too  cenBorious  critic 
should  suspect  mo,  either  in  those  articles  or  in  my  remarks  to-night,  of 
having  plagiarised  from  a  long  article  on  tho  Eaniu  Question  whicb 
appeared  in  tho  Time*  lust  February,  suffer  me  to  reply  ihiil,  so  far  aa  I 
know,  the  ethics  of  literary  propriety  do  not  yet — whntever  they  may 
oomo  to  in  the  future — prohibit  a  writer  from  quoting  from  bimself. 

The  Kanin  question  may  bo  contemplated  in  any  of  three  aspects — 
geographical,  political,  or  commercial— according  as  an  attempt  is  mado 
to  describe  the  physical  features  of  the  river  and  eurrouuding  cooulry, 
to  define  the  relations  existing  between  its  nomad  peoples  and  the 
oeiilial  government  at  Teheran,  or  to  relate  the  stops  that  are  being 
taken,  or  require  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  develop  the  important  trade 
i-oute  thus  opened  into  the  interior  of  Persia.  In  addressing  a  Geo- 
graphical Society  it  will  he  expected  of  mo  that  the  first  of  these 
subjects  should  receive  tho  greatest  nttontion ;  ulthongh  I  shall  not,  I 
am  sure,  lie  denied  the  permission  to  make  snob  political  references  as 
are  necessary  to  a  general  iinderatanding,  or  be  excluded  from  the  dis- 
cuaaion  of  those  practical  corollaries  of  the  laws  of  physical  configuration 
which  are  in  process  of  forming  a  new  soieiico  under  tho  title  of 
Commercial  Gcograpby. 

Aa  regards  orthography,  let  mo  say  that,  although  the  moat  correct 
form  of  the  name  Karuu,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  derivation  (Kuh-i- 
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ruug),  a)>pears  to  be  Eoran,  j-et,  in  iIufereDco  botli  to  local  pronnuciatioD 
ID  ArabiBtun  and  to  popular  cugIoid,  leballwritenmlprunoiinooitSaruu. 
As  rogarda  eoqnenco  of  tiurrative,  I  shall  invert  the  customary  order ; 
aud  iiifitead  of  tracing  the  river  from  ita  source  to  t)io  sea,  shall  follow  it 
upvvurdB  from  the  oionth,  that  beiug  llio  line  which  travellers  talco  for 
cuaveiucnce,  and  which  comiuerce  must  take  of  uec«sBity,  iu  their 
mnlual  ambitious  to  penotrato  into  the  interior. 

The  factors— physical,  ]iolitical,  and  historical — with  which  I  ahall 
require  to  deal  are  few  iu  number, are  easily  asoertainod,  and  aru  alrea<ly 
widely  known.  The  Karun  river  is  deaoribed  in  text-books  of  geograjihy 
as  the  only  navigable  rivor  in  Poraia.  Eising  in  tho  knotted  mounlaiu 
range  io  tho  woet  of  Ispahan,  it  pursues  a  wost«rly  course  through  wild 
gorgt'S  and  upland  plains,  until,  emerging  from  the  bills  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Shiiahter,  it  turns  sharply  to  the  south,  and  aftur  adorning 
that  town  with  the  waterworks  that  have  reudei-ed  it  famous  in  history 
and  Gtitl  leave  it  respectable  in  decay,  pursues  a  sinuous  course  over  tho 
wido  alluvial  plain  that  stretches  to  tho  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  On  the  way  it  receives,  at  Bund-i-kir,  its  main  afBnent,  the  Ab-i-dijt 
or  river  of  Dizful ;  whilst  lower  down  its  channel  is  interrupted,  and 
navigation  is  impeded,  by  the  renowned  rapids  of  Ahwaz.  At  ihe  river- 
port  of  Mohammerah  it  flows  into  tho  estuary,  by  which,  40  miles  lower 
down,  at  Fao,  the  combined  waters  of  tho  Tigris  and  Euphrates  enter 
tho  Persian  Gulf.  The  provinces  which,  in  the  course  of  this  devious 
transit,  it  touches  or  traverses,  and  ought  to,  but  at  present  docs  not  iu 
any  approciable  degree,  irrigate,  are  those  of  Luristan  and  Arubistnn.  The 
former  is  the  country  of  theLnrs,  those  warlike  and  turbulent  tribesmen 
of  whom  the  Foili  division  inhabit  Luristan  proper,  i.e.  the  mouutaiu  - 
langes  between  Eermanshuh,  the  Tigris,  and  Dizful ;  white  tho  liettor 
known  Bakhtiaris  people  the  region  between  the  Ab-i-dia  and  the 
western  confines  of  Pars.  Arabistan,  i.e.  the  country  of  the  Arabs, 
indicates  its  population  by  its  name.  There,  on  the  flat  plains  roachiug 
from  the  mountains  to  tho  sea,  are  settled  various  Arab  tiibes,  who  at 
different  times  have  migrated  in  this  direction  from  Turkish  or  Arabian 
territory,  and  of  whom  the  principal  are  now  the  Ea'b  or  Cha'b  Arabs, 
living  around  Miihammerah  and  Fcllahieb.  Arabistan  is  also  called 
Khuzistan,  iho  two  names  being  interchangeable,  and  the  province 
includes  tlio  ancient  Susiana  and  Elymais,  or  Elam.  These  are  the 
main  features  of  country  and  population  to  be  bomo  in  mind. 

With  ancient  history,  and  with  the  disputed  questions  of  the  Ulai  or 
EulrauB.  the  Copratcs,  the  Clioaapes,  tho  Pasitigris,  and  their  identity 
with  the  modern  river-beds,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  or  you.  The 
channels,  and  even  the  entire  course  of  the  rivers  of  Susiana — wber« 
from  time  to  time  great  masses  of  snow-fud  water  are  suddenly  propelled 
through  a  sandy  and  friable  soil,  and  where  vast  artificial  irrigation 
works  have  aometimes  reversed  the  diapositions  of  uatare — have  shil'tod 
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frcqueiutly  and  irrcoogumbly.  Unless  tvo  adopt  this  explanation,  which 
charity  ua  well  as  nature  recommends,  wo  shall  bo  forcod  1o  the  con- 
oludioti  that  llio  auciuut  clironiclers  and  goojirraphere  who  dealt  with 
ibeaa  riverawere  a  very  muddle -Loaded  aet  of  people;  a  hypotheeis  to 
wliii'li  I  am  only  iuclinod  by  the  disoovoiy  that  the  majority  of  their 
ffiodi^rn  Kunctiaaora  have  been  guilty  of  confunious  at  least  aa  startling, 
bnt  over  wLioL  the  impnlfie  of  common  impartiality  tempts  me  equally 
to  draw  &  veil.  I  take  up  tlte  hiatory  of  the  Karun  river  at  the  moment 
when  it  first  ooncorns  ourselves,  and  when  its  commercial  advantages 
begun  to  be  i-eoognised.  not  by  the  British  public,  who  are  habitually 
ill-in formed,  but  by  the  few  pioneers  whose  iuvariable  fate  it  is  to  be 
snubbed  by  their  owu  generation  and  applauded  by  tlio  noxt. 

It  was  just  lifty  years  ago  that  the  iiiimenso  latout  value  of  the 
Kamn  trade  route,  us  an  avonno  of  expeditious  approach  to  the  grvnt 
dtios  and  centres  of  grain  cultivation  in  the  west  of  Persia,  and  as  an 
opening  more  cspixinlly  for  British  and  Anglo-Imlian  commerce,  was 
first  brought  prominently  before  the  attention  of  Eugli^hmen  by  the 
united  labours  and  writings  of  Sir  II.  Layard  and  Lieut.  Selby.  The 
former  of  these  explorers,  from  his  intimate  relations,  both  with 
Mohammed  Taki  Khan,  the  groat  Bakhtiari  chioi'tain,  and  with  the 
merchants  of  Shushler,  was  enabled  to  guarantee  I'orsian  rociprocity  in 
any  such  enterprise ;  and  he  penned  at  the  same  time  a  report  to  the 
Home  Government,  and  a  letter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commorco  at  Bombay, 
urging  the  prompt  utilisation  of  so  favourable  an  opiwrtunity.  Political 
couvukioua  in  Persia  frustrated  the  further  prosecution  of  tho  design, 
and  it  was  not  till  thirty  years  later  that  the  opening  of  the  Eanin 
river  to  foreign  commerce  appears  to  have  been  made  the  snbjeot  of 
formal  official  communications  between  the  Governments  of  Downing 
Street  and  Teheran.  After  seventeen  years  of  diplomatic  fencing,  with 
feint  and  counterfeiut,  and  all  the  diversified  tricks  of  the  Oriental 
school — in  the  course  of  which  France  at  one  time  appeared  as  a 
combataut  in  the  arena,  and  all  hut  carried  off  an  exclusive  conceesioa 
for  tho  navigation  of  tho  river  and  the  development  of  the  anrrownding 
lands — the  matter  was  at  last  settled  by  a  decree  of  the  Shah,  issued  in 
October  188S,  by  which  the  Kunin  river,  as  far  as  Ahwaz,  was,  subject 
to  certain  somewhat  vexatious  conditions,  opened  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  world. 

Ton  years  earlier,  Hussein  Kuli  Khan,  the  second  redoubtable  Ilkhani 
whom  the  Bakhtiari  clans  have  produced  in  this  century,  had  mudo 
offers  of  co-operation  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  not  less  cordial  than  those  whioh 
his  famous  predeoeasur  had  made  to  Luyard.  The  independent  action, 
however,  and  conepicwows  authority  of  these  chieftains  in  each  case 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  central  government.  Ijayard's  friend  died  la 
imprisonment  at  Teheran;  Mackenzie's  frieud  was  put  to  death  at 
Inpahan  by  the  sou  of  the  present  Shah.    Hence  it  arose  that  ^rheu  tho 
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eouceuiuu  «-m  Eualty  gTanto<l,  and  the  firm  of  SIobbts.  Lynch  dotftched 
a  boat  from  tbeir  Tigris  flottUa,  to  nut  at  regular  intervals  from 
Mohammeraii  to  Aliwaz,  do  such  local  asmatanoe  was  rendered  to  tlie 
British  ns  mlglit  in  earlier  days  hnve  been  furtliooiuing,  aud  tlieaul)ii»<]ueut 
prosecution  of  traffic  has  only  been  continued  in  the  fiuw  of  ubiitaclc* 
and  discouragement  which  I  havo  olsowhcro  dufcritntl.  With  the 
remark  that  by  the  exercise  of  patience,  and  by  fortunate  appcuhi  to  thg 
siQcerity  of  the  Persian  GuTernment,  these  impediments  aro  gra<liially 
being  ovorcomct,  uid  that  by  the  bitely  accorded  [jermisBion  for  a  eteam- 
boat  to  navigate  tho  upper  river  from  Ahwas  to  Hhushter  in  oorre- 
spondenco  with  MoBBra,  Lynch's  Btoamorg  on  tho  lower  river,  and  by  the 
expected  commenoement  of  a  wagon  road,  under  the  auspices  of  an 
English  company,  from  Ahwaz  to  Tehoran,  a  notable  impulse  has  beeu 
given  to  tJie  ohanoea  of  eiiceess, — wiih  this  remark  I  will  biko  leave  of 
the  histoHcal  asjiect  of  the  Karun  question,  and  will  proceed  to  tho  main 
or  geographical  portion  of  my  paper. 

The  Earuu  river  may  be  divided  into  six  seotious,  which  I  will 
Buccessively  discuss.  These  are — (1)  its  mouths,  past  and  present ;  (2) 
the  section  next  above,  as  far  as  Ahwaz  ;  (J)  the  rapids  of  Abwaz ; 
(4)  the  eecttou  between  Ahwaz  and  Bund-i-kir,  at  which  point  tlia 
hitherto  undivided  river  is  split  up  into  thrco  confluent*;  (5)  tho 
section  or  sections  formed  by  tha  two  streams  which  rounito  at 
Shushtcr;  (6)  the  course  of  the  river  above  Shuahter  in  its  passage 
through  the  Bakhtiaii  mountains.  At  Bund-i-kir  1  shall  al«o  diverge 
for  a  brief  while  to  follow  the  course  of  the  third  confluent,  or  Ab-i-diz, 
which  descends  to  that  point  from  the  mountains  of  Luristan,  passing 
on  its  way  (he  iui|iortant  town  of  Dizful. 

1,  About  00  miles  above  the  bar  outside  tho  Shat-el-Amb,  40  milen 
above  Iho  entrance  to  that  estuarj-  at  Fao,  and  20  mitos  below  the 
Turkish  port  of  Biisrah,  the  present  main  exit  of  the  Karun  river  flows 
into  tho  iShat-el-Arab  from  tho  northnMist  by  an  artifioial  channel,  whose 
etymology  testifies  to  its  origin,  known  as  the  Uatlar  CanaL*  When 
this  canal  was  out  no  one  knows,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  conjecture. 
The  reason  for  its  construction  was  presumably  to  open  a  comnumiealion 
between  the  Earun,  which  then  entered  the  Persian  Gulf  by  an  inde- 
pendent mou  I  h,  and  tlie  Sliat-el-Arab,und  thus  to  promote  trade  between 
Arabistun  and  the  then  existing  predecessorB  of  the  Turkish  ports  of 
Buitrah  and  Baghdad.  Whore  it  flon-s  into  the  Shat-el-Arab,  the  HaOar 
Oanal  is  altout  a  i^uarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  from  20  to 
80  feet.  The  town  of  Alohammorah  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
Up  the  canal,  oa  its  right  bank,  and  is  a  filthy  place  with  about  2000 
inhabitants  (Ka'b  Arabs),  and  consisting  mainly  of  mud  huts  and  hovels, 
backed  by  a  superb  &inge  of  date-palms.  Lower  down  on  tho  same 
shore,  at  the  angle  of  confincnce  botweon  tho  HafTar  and  the  Shat-el- 
•  HntTnr  ia  anlil  to  aij^ify  "  caiinl-iliggnr,  * 
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Anib,  the  Persian  aiithoritUa  have  joet  bailt  a  large  warelioiiso  and 
govornoi'n  bouse  nud  a  pritnitive  quay,  whioli  are  to  ha  tlio  oeotro  ftnd 
tlopot  of  the  tra<le  of  tlie  future. 

Somo  tvro  miles  nbovo  Atuhummerab.  and.  therefore,  three  mitoB  from 
lfa«  mouth  of  the  Haffar,  wo  come  to  the  BaJimf*hir  (derivation  dixpntod), 
OT  alternative  channel,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  wutora  of  the  Kanm 
etill  enter,  and  the  whole,  in  all  probability,  once  entered  the  Fenian 
(iiilf.  It  nins  in  a  line,  from  nortli-west  to  south-oast,  parallel  with  tho 
Shat-el-Arab,  for  a  total  length  of  over  40  niilea,  and  flows  into  the  noa 
by  a  wide  mouth  at  a  distauco  of  several  miles  from  the  uinbouchuro  of 
the  i^tuary.  T  desire  to  invite  your  especial  attention  to  the  Bahmcutfair 
channel,  liucauso  it  occurs  to  me  as  uot  impossible  that  it  may  iissHmo  « 
Dew  and  epeciSc  importance  in  the  future.  I  have,  in  the  'Fortnightly 
Beview,'  dwelt  lit  somo  length  npon  the  jealoufiy  with  which  the  Turks 
at  Bnsrah  regard  the  probable  development  of  Mobammnrah  and  the 
Karnn  trade  route,  and  npon  the  nggressivo  and  offensive  action  which 
they  are  taking  in  erecting  fortifications  on  the  Shat-ol-jVrab  at  scroral 
points,  where  it  will  be  in  their  power  cither  to  block  tho  entrance  to 
the  river  or  to  overawe  and  imperil  Mohamnierah.  Should  this  attitudfti 
lead  at  any  time  to  positive  collision,  it  may  bo  of  incaloalable  import- 
ance to  Persia  to  have  an  alternative  and  independent  way  of  entry  into 
and  exit  from  tho  Karun.  Such  a  channel  is  provided  by  the  BithmMihir. 
With  both  its  banks  and  its  mouth  oxclusivety  Porsian,  and  safely  re- 
movxKl  from  risk  either  of  Ottoman  menace  or  violonco,  it  may  be  that  tlte 
Bahmcehir  will  once  again  bo  utilised  for  naylgation.  It  was  ascended 
by  the  stoamflhip  Eujihrab't  under  Major  Estoourt,  tn  connoction  with 
the  Eaphratea  expedition  of  1836.  In  1841  Lieut.  Selby  steamed  down 
it  from  Mohamroerah  to  the  sea  and  back,  and  found  a  channel  of  not 
less  than  nine  feet  at  low  water.*  Layard  deaoribod  it  as  haWng  a  good ' 
navigable  channel  to  its  junction  with  tlie  sea  of  not  less  than  four 
fathoms  depth,  imd  over  half  a  mile  in  widtli,  and  said  that  its  cutranoo 
at  low  water,  during  spring  tides,  was  more  than  three  fathoms  di^p, 
and  therefore  practicable  for  ships  of  large  burden.!'  Sinco  then  ahonis 
appear  to  have  formed  outside  its  scu-mouth,  pierced  only  by  a  tortuous 
and  shifting  channel.  There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  of  about  nine  foeti 
and  the  water  throughout  its  course  is  said  to  be  growing  shallower.  It 
would  be  well  jf  a  careful  survey  were  made  of  tho  Babmoahtr  channel ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  by  dredging  or  other  artificial  means  it  might 
again  become  accessible  to  ocean  steamers  of  light  dniught,  and  thus 
provide  an  exclusively  Persian  entry  tu  tho  Karun.  I  doubt  if  the 
Persians  themselves,  who  are  ctimmereiully  apathetic,  except  in  tlie 
cause  of  obstruction,  have  at  all  realised  the  possible  value  of  tliis  stream. 
By  ns,  however,  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 

At  a  distance  of  from  10  to  12  miles  above  tho  Bahmcshir  ocoun*  a 
•  ■  Joumnl  of  tiio  B.G.S.,"  toI,  xiv.  p.  221.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  55. 
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third,  bnt  now  ctiikod  nnJ  disuseil  channol  of  tlie  Karnn,  by  which 
also,  in  days  prolnilily  anterior  to  tbo  BahmeBbir,  it  once  sought  tlio  noa. 
This  dried-Mp  bed,  which  is  §nppoBed  to  be  that  up  which  tho  floot  of 
Neaiohns  sailed  to  join  Alexander  the  Gi-oat  iil  Susa,  is  called  the 
Karun-«!-aiiirab,  or  Blind  Kariin.  It  was  followed  by  the  ofBecre  of  the 
EnpbratcB  Eipedition  in  1836  towards  the  sea,  and  was  fijnnd  by  them 
to  coDBtfit  of  a  doprcssion  200  yards  in  width,  in  tlic  mid'tle  of  which 
still  existed  n  amali  channel  that  was  Sllud  by  the  flowing  tide,  but  loft 
with  only  one  foot  of  braohish  waler  at  the  ebb.  The  probiibility  of  this 
baring  been  ihe  original  or  ottrliest  mouth  of  the  Earun  is  enhanced  by 
tbo  fact  that  the  Oriental  geographers  de«cribe  the  Hafiar  Canal  aa  being 
four  parasange,  or  alwut  15  miles  in  length,  figures  which  almost  exactly 
correspond  with  tho  length  of  the  present  stream  from  tho  mouth  of  the 
Karun-el-amrah  to  Mohammerah ;  so  that  wo  should  be  justified  in 
regarding  the  entire  river-bed  below  the  former  point  as  an  artifioial 
creation. 

From  tho  Karun-al-amrah  hiis  bc-ea  cut  a  canal  conducting  to  the 
foiTuer  Ka'b  capital  of  Fellahieh,  on  tho  Jerrahi  river,  and  Tarionaly 
known  as  the  Kaban  or  Gobban,  In  the  last  century  a  dam  was  thrown 
oero¥S  the  Karun  at  this  point  by  a  Sheikh  Sidman,  i.  e.  SuIeimuD,  of  tho 
Ea'b  tribe,  with  the  object  of  diverting  its  waters  either  into  this  canal 
or  into  the  Kanm-al-amrah.  In  the  Fersion  inraaon  of  Earim  Ehan 
this  daia  waa  destroyed,  and  the  Blind  Karun  consequently  achieved 
blindness.     The  canal  is  still  navigable  at  seasons  to  Felluhiob. 

Such  18  the  position  and,  so  far  as  I  can  aacertaiu,  tho  oiigiu  and 
chronology  of  the  various  mouths,  past  and  present,  of  the  Karun.  I 
pass  to  the  second  section,  extending  northwards  to  Ahwaz. 

2.  From  Moliammcruh  U}  AhwaK,  i.e.  upon  the  lower  river,  tho 
distance  by  water  is  about  1 17  mllee,  by  land  it  ia  lees  than  80— «  dif- 
ference which  gives  somo  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  rivor  twists 
and  bends.  Throughout  this  distance  the  Earun  is  a  broad  and  stately 
river,  commonly  from  300  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  flowing 
Ijctween  low  banks,  uiJon  which  little  vegetation  is  visible  except  at  thft 
rare  spots  whore  Arab  camps,  moving  upwards  fiom  the  palm-groves  of 
Mohammerah,  plough  and  sow  tho  fertile  but  nogloeted  soil  in  tho 
winter,  aud  extraot  an  ample  harvest  in  the  early  spring.  But  for  these 
fitfiil  evidences  of  a  spasmodic  cultivation,  the  entire  country,  though 
of  Hurpassiog  richness,  is  allowed  to  lie  waste.  The  charts  of  Colonel 
Chesney  aud  Lieut.  Selby  depiot  an  abundance  of  timber  upon  the  bauks 
between  Mohammerah  and  Ahwaz,  and  Sir  H.  Layard  also  testified  to 
tlie  same  feature.  Much  of  this  appears  since  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  tho  ArabH.  presumably  for  firewood ;  and  whilst  iu  most  parta  tlie 
banks  are  absolutely  bare,  elsewhere  they  support  only  *  low  scrub  or 
jungle  consisting  of  tamarisk  aud  brushwood,  which  gives  sliolter  to  wild 
boar,  jackal,  lynx,  hares,  frauooliu,  saudgrouse,  and  in  tho  marshy  places 
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to  CTery  variety  of  wilil  fowl.  In  thi*  jiart  t>{  tiio  river  tLete  18  commonly 
froQi  12  to  14feot  of  wnter  at  liigii  water,  and  from  six  tosdven  feet  at  low 
water,  a  depth  n'liiclisiuhs  is  thoilr^'seustm  to  from  three  to  four  feet  and 
less  npon  the  shoals  and  Band-epits,  which  are  idways  shifting  and  are 
a  grout  obstacle  to  uavigation.  The  native  boats  or  vichalae,  which,  in 
tlie  ahsenco  of  wind,  are  towod  np  stream  by  trackeru,  continually  run 
aground,  and  the  entire  cargo  h<is  frequently  to  lie  tul:en  out  and  carried 
along  the  bank  whUo  the  bout  is  being  banled  oC  These  peculiarities 
render  it  dcsirablo  that  vessels  of  very  light  draught,  drawing  i. «.  not 
more  than  three  feet  when  laden,  like  thoso  which  are  employed  011 
some  of  tlie  Indian  and  Burmese  rivers,  and  with  a  maximum  length 
of  160  feet,  should  be  epceially  conntrueted  for  the  Karuu  navigation; 
and  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  plans  of  sucli  a  charaot«r  have 
been  tipecially  prepared  by  Ueesrs.  Lynch.  Fifty  years  ago  the  only 
two  places  of  any  importance  on  the  rivor-stretch  between  Hohain- 
merah  and  Ahwaz  appear  to  have  been  the  small  towns  of  Idrisieh  and 
Ismailieih. 

Theeo  riparian  villages  or  camps  enjoy  a  flickering  and  precarious 
existence.  At  present  the  chief  settlements  are  thoso  of  Uraichia,  Kut 
Omeirah,  and  Knt  Abdullah,  where  Email  camps  of  Ea'b  Arabs  reside 
under  tbe  rule  of  sheikha  who  are  subordinate  to  Sheikh  Mizal  Khan,  tho 
principal  chieftain  of  the  tribe,  who  lives  near  Mohammerah,  and  is  also, 
by  favour  of  the  Shah,  Persian  Governor  of  the  latter  port.  Lieut.  Selby, 
in  the  Atti/ria,  a  paddle-wheel  steamer  100  feet  long,  in  1842,  asccudml 
from  Mohammerah  to  Ahwaz  in  3U  hours.  In  the  Shiihan,  Mnssrs. 
Lyucli's  stem-wheel  river-boat,  I  oocapied  23  hours  iu  tlio  ascent,  and 
111  honrs  in  tbe  doaoent,  there  being  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the  river. 
The  average  time  occupied  by  the  Bloite  Lynrh,  a  much  larger  poddle- 
whcct  vessel,  with  which  the  same  firm  eonimencod  the  navigation,  was 
1(3}  hours  iu  the  accent  and  lOJ  in  tho  descent,  iu  the  high  waters  of 
last  spring.  The  velocity  of  a  full  current  is  from  four  to  five  miles  iu 
the  honr ;  of  a  low  current  from  one  to  1  J, 

3.  For  miles  before  reachiog  Ahwar;,  the  red  Bandstono  ridge  that 
suddenly  crops  up  from  tho  level  plain  to  tho  north-east  of  the  town 
and  stretches  in  a  long  and  jagged  line  towards  the  east  horixon, 
is  visible  from  tho  river.  That  two  independent  travellers.*  GO  years 
ago.  should  have  mistaken  this  ridge  for  tho  ruins  of  a  large 
city  that  is  known  to  have  once  existed  in  these  parts,  and  which 
one  of  tboru  relates  that  he  followed  for  over  30  miles,  and  sub- 
sequently again  encountered  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Golf,  wouhl 
be  surprising  did  it  not  appear  that  almost  ull  early  visitors  to  the 
Karun  must  have  worn  8i>ectaeles  designed  to  iu%'ert  the  objects  that 
came  beneath  their  vision ;  further  examples  of  which  phenomenon  I 

"  '  Tcnveli  in  Chnldioii,'  bj  Oiplain  B.  Mipnan,  p.  303 ;  '  Fifteen  Months'  Pilgrimage 
tbrough  Klinzirtan  nnd  Fenta,'  by  J.  H.  Stonxncler,  toI,  i.  pp.  62,  64. 
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liave  elsewhere  BiipplJed.  To  soienoo  anil  to  oommOToe  tho  main  interest 
of  liia  same  lidge  cooaiHts  in  the  fact  that  just  below  tho  village  of 
AhwuK — a  small  cluiiteF  of  mud-hovols  with  alxtiit  TOO  inhabitaDta, 
sitimtvd  on  the  left  bank — the  tsuudetono  obtnidea  itself  in  the  shape  of 
A  Dumber  of  rooky  lodges  right  serosa  the  river-bed.  Of  thc-tte  reefs  live 
arc  distinctl}'  perceptiblu  in  low  water;  and  it  is  t!ie  water  eddying 
above  thoir  siimuiits,  or  tearing  between  tho  gajis  by  which  thoy  are 
separated,  that  constitutes  the  fumuuB  rapids  of  Ahwoz,  and  creafe<t  that 
practical  barrier  to  coDtiniioiie  navigation  which  has  always  impeded, 
and  continues  to  impede,  the  mcrcunlile  development  of  the  Eanin  route. 
Major  Wells'  survey  and  luap  of  these  rapids  was  published  in  the 
'Proceedings 'of  this  Society  for  March  1883,  and  I  shall  therefore  n-frain 
from  ftny  further  description.  That  his  chart  does  not  quite  accurately 
repre<6ut  tho  river-bed  and  islands  as  I  saw  them,  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  are  oonstantly  ohanging,  and  that  the  islands,  composed 
of  silt  and  sand,  have  acquired  quite  different  proportions  in  the  passage 
of  nine  years.  The  sight  and  sound  of  tho  river  at  Ahwa::  are  both 
remarkable.  For  on  the  ono  hand  tho  channel  ia  swollen  to  nearly  thri.*o 
times  its  ordinary  width,  and  on  the  largest  roef  are  visible  the  maseivo 
remains  of  tho  great  hund  or  dam  that  was  built  across  the  river,  pro- 
bably in  the  Sassanian  epoch,  to  hold  up  the  watciB  for  irrigation 
purposes.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  noise  of  tho  waters  hnrtling  over  tito 
ledger  and  througli  the  gates,  can  bi.-  heard  for  some  distance,  and  in 
the  stilluesG  of  the  night  is  always  humming  in  the  ear. 

Steamboats  liave  more  than  oncu  (the  Atei/ria  in  1M2,  the  S'ua  in 
188£i,  and  the  Shtuhaa  in  tho  present  Hpring)  been  taken,  paitJy  by 
steam  power,  partly  by  tow-lines,  up  tho  main  rapid;  but  this  is  an 
operation  tliat  can  only  be  performed  without  conaiderable  risk  in 
certain  seasons  of  the  water.  Consequently  proposids  have  been  made 
for  blasting  away  the  rocks  in  the  river-bed — an  idea  which  was 
favoured  by  Sir  11.  Layard  ;  for  constructing  a  canal  with  locks,  aa 
reoommended  by  Major  Wells ;  •  and  for  running  a  tram-line  lietwoon 
tho  upper  and  lower  river  abovo  and  below  tho  rapids.  Anything 
so  revolutionary  as  blasting  or  canal-cutting  is  not  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  a  people  who  have  lost  all  tasto  for  public  works,  and  an 
only  careful  of  those  that  exist  in  being  careful  that  thoy  shoidd  fall 
into  decay.  A  train-liiie  may  oome  in  the  future;  but,  oven  bo,  will 
only  facilitate  without  obviating  transhipment,  wbiob  ia  the  nuisanco 
of  t)ie  present  situatiou.  It  is  no  doubt  to  meet  the  difBculty  thus 
creatod  that  the  new  wagon  inad,  a  oonccBsioa  for  which  has  lately  been 
bought  by  the  Impt-rial  Bank  of  Persia  from  a  Persian  Uiuisler  who 
had  obtained  it  from  tho  Shah,  and  which  will  bo  conatruoted  by  au 
English  company,  will  start  upon  its  overland  course  to  Teheran,  n 
distance  of  ^50  miles,  from  Ahwdz.  Should  a  railroad  at  any  time  in 
the  fulorc  be  laid  upon  this  line,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  not 
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1)0  continued  aa  far  as  Mohamiuerah,  so  as  to  prevent  any  break  of  bulk 
a.t  all  iu  traneliipmeDt  at  that  {tort.  In  buoIi  a,  aieu,  the  navigation  of 
tlio  EaniQ  would  cease  to  be  rotnuiiorativo.  But  the  railway  scheme, 
thungh  feasible,  is  still  bo  miicli  in  nuhibug  that  for  tho  jiregcnt  wo  may 
(ItsciiES  far  IcBB  aiubitioua  propi'isals,  and  oveu  regard  a  traiuwaj'  lees 
Ulan  ttvo  miles  in  length  us  a  covetable  dcgidcratuai. 

4.  I  now  pass  to  the  upper  river  and  to  tho  stretch,  about  45  mil«B 
in  length,  that  intervenes  between  Ahwaz  and  Bund-i-klr.  Of  this 
there  is  little  to  bo  said  exec-pt  that  the  Earun  is  hero  Qarrowor  ia 
width,  averaging  from  200  to  350  yards;  that  it  Sows  between  loftier 
hanks,  rising  from  10  to  20  and  even  30  feet  in  height;  that  these 
sustain  a  thicker  growth  of  scrab  than  on  tho  lower  river ;  and  that  the 
course  of  the  etream  is  as  sinuous  as  an  impaled  worm.  Only  one  village 
of  the  slightest  imjiertancQ  ia  passed,  and  this,  whose  name  is  Wais,  is 
worthy  of  mention  only  as  marking  the  northern  limit  of  Shoikh  Mizal's 
jurisdiclion,  which  henceforward  is  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Governor 
of  ArahietoD,  Above  Wais  for  about  12  miles  the  river  is  as  straight  as 
it  was  previously  serpentine,  until  ito  como  to  Bund-i-kir  (1.  a.  the  dyke 
of  bitumen,  a  dam  so  cemented  having  doubtless  once  existed  at  this 
spot),  where  three  smaller  streams  converge  to  form  the  large  river,  of 
which  we  now  take  leave. 

5.  These  streams  are  the  Ab-i-dlz,  or  river  of  Dizful,  that  runs  from 
Dizful  on  the  west ;  tho  Al>i-ehatcit,  or  Earun  proper,  that  runs  from 
Shiiahter,  in  the  centre;  and  the  Ab-i-gargar,  originally  an  artificial 
canal,  that  runs  also  from  ijhushtor,  on  tho  east,  and  constitiites  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  island  so  formed.  I  will  add  a  few  words  about 
each  of  these  tributaiios. 

The  Ab-i-diz  descends  from  a  distant  source  in  Uie  mighty  Zagroe 
rang^  What  is  really  its  parent  stream  I  am  quite  unable  to  say, 
because  no  two  maps  give  it  anything  like  the  same  direction,  some 
tracing  it  to  Ehoremabad,  others  to  Eermanshah  and  evt-u  Hamadau. 
Here,  however,  I  am  only  concerned  with  its  Io>ver  course,  when,  aft«r 
passing  the  town  of  DiKful,  it  meanders  through  a  jungle-gi'owu  uud 
Dntillod  plain  until  its  union  with  the  Eariin  at  Biiod-i-kir.  This  river 
has  only  once  been  ascended  in  a  steamer,  namely,  by  Lieutenant  Selby 
and  Sir  H.  Layard  in  the  Astyria  in  the  lute  spring  of  1842,  after  their 
successful  ascents  of  the  Shateit  and  the  Gargnr.  Pursuing  with  somo 
difficulty  an  exceedingly  tortuous  channel,  they  at  length  came  to  a  spot 
called  Ealeh  Bunder,  about  2o  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  a  good  deal 
more  by  water,  from  Bund-i>kir.  There  they  found  tho  river  divided 
into  two  branches  by  an  island,  and  a  natural  bund  or  rocky  roof 
stretching  across  both.  Penetrating  by  an  opening  in  tho  right  barrier. 
they  continued  their  ascent  for  u  few  miles  further,  and  then  finding 
tho  stream  very  shallow  and  tho  current  strong,  turned  round  and 
steamed  back  to  Bund-i-kir. 
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Layartl  in  Iiib  report  deacribed  Kaleli  Bunder  aa  balf-way  to  DiEful," 
but  in  his  liook  apualcs  of  ba^-iug  uacentleil  within  13  miles  of  th« 
Iowa  t  i  calclatioiiB  wbicb  cannot  both  bo  corruct,  if  the  entiro  distauoo 
by  river  between  liund-i-kir  and  Diaful  be,  as  allegoJ,  70  miles,  or  as  I 
incline  to  think,  a  good  deal  more.  So  far  as  1  know,  the  Diz  baa  never 
since  been  aacendod  or  explored  by  «n  Englishman.  The  jungle  on  ita 
bantB  ia  aaid  to  abound  in  lions,  and  I  recommend  it  to  any  adventurous 
sportsman. 

The  second  river  of  the  trio  that  unite  at  Bnnd-i-kir,  though  loctJly 
known  below  Sbnahter  as  the  Ab-i-shateit,is  in  reality  the  main  cbnnnel 
of  the  Karun.  It  was  the  first  of  the  channels  navigated  by  Solby  in 
the  Affsria  in  IS4'J.  He  ascended  it  to  within  sir  miles  of  Vulerian'a 
bridge  at  Shiishter.  where  the  boat  ran  aground,  and  was  only  got  off  by 
a  Inoky  fi'eshet  of  water  descending  from  the  hills.  Both  bo  ftud 
Layard  described  it  aa  admirably  a'lapted  for  steam  communication,  and 
as  having  a  deep  channel ;  but  I  fancy  that  the  bed  mnst  have  altered  a 
good  deal  in  the  last  fifty  years,  as  it  is  now  deserted  by  native  craft, 
and  about  half-way  to  Shusbter,  waa  reported  to  me  as  being  broken  up 
into  utunurouB  shallow  channels,  separated  by  shoals  or  iaiets,  4Uid 
irapasHable  to  navigation.  In  my  march  to  Shushter,  I  struck  it  at  a 
point  al>out  12  mtk's  above  Bund-i-kir,  and  there  I  found  it  a  fine  river 
about  250  yards  in  width. 

Biver  traffic  to  Shushtor  is  now  conducted,  and  the  main  interest  is 
therefore  centred,  upon  tho  third  of  the  confluent  streams,  i.e.  the 
Abi-i-gargnr,  wbicb  was  originally  an  artificial  canal.  This  stream  may 
be  aocundod  by  a  steamboat  drawing  three  feet  of  water,  to  a  point 
known  as  Shctailieh,  between  sis  and  seven  miles  below  the  town  of 
Shushter.  There,  owing  to  the  presence  of  aemi-nnlural,  semi-artifidal, 
barriers  in  the  remaining  seclion  of  tho  canal,  it  is  customary  to  cost 
anchor,  and  thence  all  merchandise  is  at  present  carried  on  donkeys  Ot 
mules  to  the  city.  I  descended  tbo  Abi-i-gargar  from  Shelailieh  to 
Bund-i-kir  in  the  Persian  steam  launch  the  Sum,  and  calculated  the 
distance  as  about  45  miles.  Tho  present  channel  is  a  much  narrower 
one  than  that  of  either  of  tho  two  other  rivers,  covering  only  from  50  to 
76  yards  in  width.  But  it  ts  evident  from  the  configuration  of  the 
enrronnding  country  that  it  onoo  occupied  a  much  wider  bed ;  us  the 
ancient  banks  are  still  visible,  standing  up  like  olay  ramparts  at  a 
distance  of  from  a  quarter  to  one  mile  apart.  I  have  eloewhore  explained 
the  cause,  both  of  the  original  expansion  and  of  the  subsequent  contrac- 
tion, and  liave  adduced  rciisons  for  believing  that  the  entire  body  of  the 
Karun  was  onco  temporarily  diverted  into  this  canal,  which  was  there- 
fore swollen  to  quite  abnormal  proportions,  but  which,  upon  tho  restora- 
tion of  tbo  river  to  its  proper  bed,  assumed  the  more  modest  dimensions 
which  it  now  displays.     It  is  by  this  canal,  or  by  a  land  march  of 

•  ■JoutnaloftUoH.a.B.,' vol.  x¥i.p.59.       t 'Earlj  AdvonluloV  vol.  il.  p.  308. 
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S2  miles  from  Ituud-i-hir,  tbat  the  traveller  approaohew  the  intcntUog 
but  »nii(t«rul>)y  illlapidutcd  town  of  Slnisliter,  the  oiipital  nod  scftt  of 
govorninoDt  of  AntbietAn. 

I  bavc,  in  tie  '  Fortiiiglitly  Heview '  for  May,  given  so  miiiate  and 
exhaustive  n  ilescri]>lit>n  of  Slmsbter,  its  external  fcratures,  jwpnlation, 
and  celebrated  wovks  of  ancient  bydraulio  or  engineering  skill,  oui- 
monly,  bat,  ax  I  think,  oironoouBly,  connected  with  tlie  naioa  of  lh« 
cftptive  Roman  Emporor  Valerian,  that  I  will  not  hero  recajiittilnte  my 
own  remarks.  I  will  merely  snmmariae  tbem  by  saying  that  the  (own  of ' 
Shnshter  oocupiod  a  commanding  position  on  a  ro(;k  in  the  angle  bntwoon 
tho  two  streams  which  wo  bavt  obeervod  to  reunite  at  Bmid-i-leir ;  that 
it  is  tho  most  decayed  and  mulanoholy  among  considerable  centres  of 
human  habitation  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  that  it  contains  a  population  of 
about  8000  pcraons,  iliatinguiahed  fun'  alleged  deaoeut  from  tho  Prophet, 
and  for  a  swagger  and  superstition  qtiito  in  keeping  with  that  illustnotm 
origin;  that  its  trade,  whlob  wight  ho  great,  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant; that  its  Burroimding  cultivation,  which  po»sesees  incomparable 
advantages  ofaoil  and  climate,  has  lapsed  into  shocking  neglect;  and  that 
tttpn.'.seut  it  only  retains  its  prestige  bocaiieo  of  its  commanding  natural 
position,  its  selection  as  the  seat  of  provincial  government,  and  tho 
ningnificeut  waterworks  which  wore  constructed  here  by  the  Suiiaaniau 
monarch  Bhapur,  llioO  years  ago,  to  supply  the  city  and  its  suburbs  and 
gardens  with  water,  and  to  economise  the  superfluous  extm^ganco  of 
the  Karun.  For  a  discussion  of  the  character  and  object  of  those 
stupendous  undertakings  may  I  refer  my  hearers  to  tho  pages  of  the 
'Boview'  which  I  have  nlreadj-  mentioned? 

6.  Here  I  will  resume  the  intcrrnjjted  ascent  of  tho  river,  and  proceed 
to  a  brief  rcmmi  of  the  final  section  of  the  Earun  from  above  Sbushter 
to  its  source  in  the  Zaidali  Kuh  mountains  to  the  west  of  Ispahan.  In 
this  part  of  Its  course  I  am  not  concerned  on  the  present  ooca*ion  to 
follow  it  with  minuteness;  sinc-o,  the  channel  not  being  navigable  in 
these  regions,  its  importance  as  a  ti'ade  renti-  ceases  here,  and  posses 
to  tho  overland  mnle-tracks  by  which  at  present  commuoicttion  is 
kept  up  with  Khoreniabitd,  Hurnjird,  and  other  larger  towns  further 
north. 

In  its  upper  course,  howi/ver,  the  Earun,  which  flows  alternately 
through  precipitous  gorges  and  elevated  plains,  traverses  a  country  that 
is  interosliiig  both  from  its  inhabitants  and  from  tbo  ancient  ruins  that 
exist  upon  its  banks  and  in  the  neighliourliood. 

Tho  rugged  mountain  system  hero  euconnterod,  which  prosents  a 
fluooossion  of  lofty,  snow-capped  ridges  and  ci-aggy  defiles,  extending 
MOtwards  from  Siinshter  to  the  noighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  is  the  homo 
of  thfi  Bakhtiari  snbdiviaion  of  the  great  tribe  of  nomad  T,,nrs,  ooonpyiog 
tho  province  of  Luri  Bnznrg  or  Greater  Luristan.  Their  history  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  which  was  one  of  romantic  incident  and 
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horoic  etrnggle  for  th«  preHcrvatiwn  of  «n  immcmorml  freedom,  has  beeu 
rotated  by  Rawlin§on  ond  Layard,  the  latter  of  wliom  was  on  torms  of 
intimacy  with  the  tribal  chieftains,  rarely  permitted  to  a  atranffer  and 
an  £nglieLiu(iu.  I  hope  that  there  may  eomotime  be  presented  to  this 
Society  an  account  of  the  anbaeqncnt  history  and  pro-ont  condition  of 
these  celebrated  liighlund  clans,  before  the  enoroachm«tita of  the  Persian 
GoTomment,  whioli  liaa  for  long  devoted  itself  to  the  extinction  of  tha 
iltdepen deuce  and  niithority  of  their  principal  chiefs,  havo  finally 
Omahcd  thom  into  the  dull  mould  of  uniform  subjection. 

Tho  ruins  which  are  visible  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Kuran,  or 
upon  tho  banks  of  its  tribntarieg,  include  tho  relics  of  the  proHporoiis 
and  princely  rule  of  tho  Atabogs  in  the  Middle  Agcn,  which  are  thoni- 
sclves,  in  many  cases,  reslorations  of  tho  far  earlier  structures  of  tho 
tiassanian  or  of  the  Kaiauian  kings.  Here  are  visible  a  second  Susan,  and  a 
second  tomb  of  Daniel,  which  led  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  to  conjocturo  that  they 
must  mark  the  site  of  the  royal  Susa  of  tho  ancients,  and  of  "  Sbushan  tlio 
palaco  "  of  the  prophet  Uaniel^a  hypotheaia  which  has  been  invalidated 
by  later  explorations.  In  an  adjoining  plain  are  the  far  more  oon&ider- 
able  remains  of  Mai  Arair,  consisting  of  four  groups  of  rook-eoulptunTS, 
which  were  first  visited  and  described  by  Laynrd,  and  found  to  l)elong, 
three  to  tbe  Kaianian,  and  ouc  to  the  Sagsauiaa  epoch.  These,  viz.  tho 
jieople  and  the  niins,  are,  along  with  the  fine  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and 
plane  there  raet  with,  the  chief  fcntnros  of  interest  upon  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Karun. 

Till  quite  recently  this  belt  of  country  has  possessed  an  iudependent 
interest,  connected  with  the  opening  of  tJie  Karuu  trade  route,  inasmuch 
as  through  it  runs  the  shortest  mulo  track  from  Shiishter  to  I^puhau, 
by  which,  if  safeguarded  and  improved,  it  was  hoped  tfcat  a  new  and 
speedier  overland  route  might  be  found  to  Ispahan  from  the  sea. 
81ightly  diSerent  tracks  have  been  followed  across  this  region  by  the 
various  travellers,  including  in  recent  years  Mr.  O.  Mackcuzio,  M^'or 
Wells  and  Mr.  W.  Baring,  General  ScLindler,  and  private  friends  whose 
itineraries  I  have  seen;  but  they  unite  in  calculating  the  distance  as 
Kbout  260  miles.  Their  versions  of  tho  difticultioe,  physical  and  other- 
wise, encountered,  differ  somewhat,  according  to  the  temperament  of  tho 
traveller,  the  season  of  the  year  selected,  and  the  professional  intereeta 
oonoemed.  There  can  be  no  dowbt.  however,  that  though  this  road  ta 
secure,  the  Bahhtiaris  being  favourably  disposed  and  peaceful,  a  good 
deal  of  road  repair,  and  of  bridge  and  caravanserai  building,  would  have 
been  required  to  render  it  passable  for  caravans,  while  it  would  have 
been  liable  to  be  closed  by  snow  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  these  considerations  that  the  largo  scheme  of  road  construction, 
of  which  I  have  previously  spoken  as  about  to  be  undertaken  by  an 
English  company,  includes  a  branch  road  to  Ispahan,  not  along  this 
route,  allLuugh  it  is  cou^ideiably  the  shortest  from  the  sea,  but  farther 
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noTlIi  from  Burujird,  whence  tfaero  already  oxiiitB  a  wcll-vroni  rnnlo 
track  by  Kbouear  to  Ispabau,  a  distauce  of  210  Dules. 

Wbilo  n-ntiiig  this  {mpiT,  I  have  beavd  from  Ispahan  that  tlie 
laorcbants  of  that  place  are  looking  forvrard  wJtli  sanguine  autici]>atton 
to  the  coniptetion  of  this  new  road.  I  do  not  eee  that,  aa  roganLt 
distance,  it  will  help  thorn  much  for  luerchandiHo  coioiug  from  the  sea, 
as  the  distAnce  from  Ahwaz  by  road  to  Burujird  and  Ihenoe  to  lepabftli 
vrill  be  about  the  same  as,  if  not  a  little  more  than,  the  preeeat  disUace 
vii  Sbiruz  from  the  Gulf,  viz.  500  iniloB ;  although  beiug,  accordiug  to 
present  intentions,  a  wheeled  track,  Ihe  Burujird  roud  ought  to  provide 
both  a  Bpcedier  and  aafer  transit  than  do  the  horrible  kotaU  or  rock- 
ladders  between  Eusluro  and  Sbiraz.  Iii  any  case  it  must  bcilitato  VnAa 
distribution  in  the  interior,  and,  as  a  branch  of  a  groat  syslcnii  will 
contribute  to  the  euccess  of  the  whole ;  whilst,  in  later  days,  a  Bakhtiari 
caravan  road  may  perhaps  follow. 

Returning  to  Shushter,  I  will  now  trace  the  main  line  of  through 
coiitmaniciitien  to  the  weatem  and  northern  proTinccs  which  will 
shortly  bo  opened  out  in  connection  with  the  truffio  on  the  Eaniii.  The 
only  publioatiou,  in  English,  available  to  the  general  reader,  in  which 
this  route  is  oxplained  and  described  by  a  competent  authority,  is  the 
spricB  of  admirable  articlei  contributed  by  Colonel  Bell  to  'Blackwood's 
Magnziue,'  in  April,  June,  and  Jwly,  1889.  To  them  may  ssfvly  be 
rofcired  any  student  of  the  question,  or  even  any  would-bo  shareholder 
in  the  new  vonturo  that  will  shortly  he  submitted  to  the  public.  The 
iurormatiou  therein  contained,  dating  from  the  year  1884, 1  am  able  to 
Aupplement  by  details  communicated  to  me  when  in  Persia  by  trarell«T8 
who  had  themselves  made  the  jonmoy  in  the  past  year.' 

From  Shusbter  the  road,  crossing  the  Karuu — or  rather,  at  the  prwoot 
moment,  not  orossing  it,  for  the  famous  Bridge  of  Valerian  is  brokw 
down — runs  over  a  level  plain  for  30  miles  to  the  im]>ortant  town  of 
Dizful,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  already  altudod 
to  as  hearing  the  same  name.  Dizful  resembles  Shushtor  in  many 
resptcts;  in  its  arcliitecture,  its  popidittion,  its  posseasiou  of  a  fino 
ancient  bridge,  its  general  neglect  of  trade  and  tillage,  and  its  universal 
and  incoiTigible  decay.  As  an  illustration  of  what  the  new  route  by  the 
Karun  may  here  be  expected  to  do,  I  may  mention  a  fact,  which  I  have 
nowhere  seen  stated,  viz.,  that  tho  import  and  export  trade  of  Disfnl, 
which  might  easily  bo  doubled  or  trebled  in  volume,  is  at  present 
conducted  by  an  overland  track  from  the  Turkish  lauding-phtco  of 
Amarah,  on  tho  Tigris,  merchandise  being  brought  up  the  river  from 
Bnsroh,  and  despatched  by  lauie  caravans  starting  twice  a  month 
for  DiEful.  Kow,  all  goods  parsing  this  way  have  to  pay  customs 
dues  to  Turkey  as  well  as  to  Persia ;  from  which  may  be  inferred  tho 
ndvanttigcH  of  a  now  routo  which  shall  avoid  both  Ottoman  territory 
and  Ottoman  officials — a  tribe  whose  viotim  is  of  all  men  the  most 
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lo  to  iiitied — and  wtidi  shall  travorsQ  Persian  eoil  and  Persiao  wate» 
alone. 

After  IcAviDg  Dizful,  the  next  sectiou  of  the  road,  156  miles  in 
length,  to  Eharemaljad,  is  both  the  raugheiit  nnd  hitherto  the  least  safe. 
It  crosses  a  steep  ami  mouulainous  region,  rising  Trom  iiSO  fctt  above  Uio 
fioa  at  Dizfal  to  5500  feet  on  the  highest  piisa.  Culuiiel  Bull  classidud 
50  miles  of  it  as  bad ;  and  here  some  blasting  will  1>o  rdqnired,  and  a 
good  deal  of  boulder- lifting  from  the  road.  I  have  often  wondered, 
whea  riding  in  Ptireia,  at  the  apathy  with  which  Iruelcs  that  are  used 
daily  by  hundreds  of  cnmets,  horses,  and  muleB,  are  left  as  thickly 
covered  with  huge  jagged  rotks,  that  could  bo  removed  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  shillitigs,  as  a  poi-cupino  is  with  quills.  No  one  ever  tukee 
them  away ;  and  a  workman  with  pick  or  shovel  is  a  phenomenon  that 
you  will  not  stumblo  upon  in  the  whole  of  Persia. 

The  insecurity  of  the  Disful-Khoremahad  road  is  due  to  the  lawless 
vagaries  of  the  Ilyat  or  nomad  tribes  in  this  quarter.  They  recognise 
DO  authority,  are  always  fighting  among  themselvea,  and  subsist  when 
they  can  upon  pillage.  lu  Jauaary  of  tho  present  year  the  Derikwand 
tribe  were  out  plundering,  and  outtiug  the  telegraph  wires,  and  I  heard 
of  a  caravan  for  Disful  that  had  iwen  stopped  for  two  months  at 
EhoTOiaabatt  befure  it  dareil  to  start.  GoaTd-houscs  will  reijuire  to  bo 
built,  and  guards  to  be  stationed  upou  this  section  of  the  road,  which 
should  then  be  traversahlo  by  males  without  difficulty  in  six  or  seven 
days.  Ehoreuiubad,  ihougli  the  scat  of  government  of  the  province  of 
Luristan,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  valley,  is  at  present  a  small  and 
decaying  place,  ita  decline  being  duo  to  bad  government  and  to  the  local 
conditions  which  I  have  just  described.  It  is,  however,  tho  first  of  tho 
cluster  of  inland  cities  and  contioa  of  manufacture  or  cultivation, 
hitherto  isolahtd  fVom  the  sea,  which  the  new  route  aspires  to  open  up 
and  develop. 

Of  these  the  next  in  order  is  Barujird,  63  miles  from  Ehoroinabad — 
a  large  and  thriving  town  of  17,000  inhabitants,  situated  at  a  height  of 
5400  feet  above  the  sea,  in  on  estenstvo  and  well-watered  pWn,  in  which 
are  grown  tIdcs  and  cereals  of  every  description,  and  whoso  pro- 
ductiveness might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  I  have  already  mcntioneil 
Burujird  as  tho  starting-point  of  the  projected  branch  road  to  Ispahan, 
and  its  position  marks  it  out  as  tho  natural  centre  whence  other  roads 
will  radiate  forlh  to  the  not  less  important  oitlcs  of  Kermanahah  and 
Ilamadan,  at  proBcnt  served  only  by  the  caravan-line  that  runs  from 
Baghdad  to  Teheran.  KermanEhah,  said  to  have  CO.OOO  inhabitants,  is 
distant  130  miles  from  Bunijird;  Qamadau,  with  15,000,  only  OOmilcs; 
and  both  are  places  of  great  trade  and  greater  possibilities. 

From  Burwjird,  the  main  road  which  I  have  been  following,  will,  I 
presume,  be  continued  eastwards,  GO  miles  to  Sullaoabud,  a  very 
prosperous  pkoe  in  a  district  rich  in  pastures  and  grain,  and  celebrated 
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wi  ih«  oeotro  of  the  Peniiin  curpet  munufnctare  in  the  went  provinces. 
Tlkunoo  it  will  lie  ptuduwil  fur  80  miles  to  Kuui,  tlie  wcll-knuwii  sacrtil 
city,  on  ttie  iiutin  jiostal-liiie  from  tbo  sDiitli  Ui  Teheran.  Ktim  is  only 
100  milca  distant  from  tlio  capitul,  uni]  ia  ulnmily  ranneotcd  with  it  by 
ODD  of  tho  two  mnillc  mails  which  nre  nil  Ihut  thn  kingiliim  of  th«  Shah 
can  at  proeent  boast  of. 

1  have  thuH  conduct<.sl  luy  hcarvra  from  the  month  of  th«  Knmn 
river  to  the  rersiaii  capitol,  And  have  shown  tho  points  and  places 
between,  which  the  utilituktion  of  the  river  channel  in  the  first  placoi  And 
of  the  land  roads  about  to  bo  constructed  in  the  second,  will  bring  into 
novul  oommunication  both  with  each  other  anil  with  the  I'eraiaD  Gulf. 
Lot  me  state  the  case,  and  the  advantages  ponui'iisud  by  the  propoeed 
over  the  cs:ialing  nysteiu.  in  terms  of  luilea.  regarding  Ahwa*  as  the  new 
maritimo  tiiiHp,  Just  as  Bashire  and  Biighdai)  are  the  old.  Bunijird  it 
dihtant  from  Baghdad  8r>0  uik-s,  iind  fr«im  Buelnre  700  oiiles.  Fntm 
AhwaiS  it  is  distant  310  ntih'S.  Sultaiiabad  is  disiant  from  Buidiint 
700  mites,  from  Ahwaz  370  miles,  nanindan  ts  distant  from  Baghdad 
320  milen,  from  Ahwaz  400  miles;  but  Tnrkish  Tivfr,  territory,  and 
custom-hooses  havo  not  in  tho  latter  case  to  be  passed  botwoen.  Kuni 
is  700  miles  from  Bnshire,  450  miles  from  Ahwaz,  Kashau  is  640  ntilea 
from  BuHliire,  510  miles  vifi  Kum  from  AhwaE. 

These  figures  servo  to  show  the  greater  expeditiousti(«s  of  the  new 
route ;  but  it  should  further  be  remembered  that  thii  gain  is  not  to  be 
fcstimutrod  in  mileage  only,  but  that  the  coiitrmst  will  lio  between  narrow 
and  sometimes  |>urtloua  miile'traoks  upon  the  old  line,  and  »  cart-road 
with  a  probable  wagon  servieo  upon  tho  new. 

If  I  bo  nsked  what  is  the  particulnr  use  that  is  likely  to  bo  made  of 
the  Karun  and  inland  route,  and  what  are  the  prospect*  of  mcrcantila 
return  in  the  shape  of  traffic,  customs,  and  tolls,  I  answer  that  under 
proper  manftgernent  it  ought  to  result  in  a  fourfold  dovolopmont,  each 
pregnant  with  future  wealth. 

In  the  first  place,  a  grent  impetus  will  be  given  to  local  prodttotioii 
and  mannfuctnre.  In  traversing  tho  Enrun  country,  whether  by  riror  ' 
or  on  horsobaek,  I  paeaod  through  thoiisands  of  aores  of  aplendid 
soil,  capable  of  producing  wheut,  barley,  cotton,  rico.  maiae,  toba«oo, 
indigo,  opium,  sugar-cane,  and  with  everj'  facility  for  abundant  irriga- 
tion, but  lying  naked  and  desolate,  or  else  encumbered  with  tangled 
nndorgrowth  and  marshy  pools.  Further  north,  vines  and  fruit  of  every 
description  can  ho  grown  with  ease,  and  medicinal  plants  of  oontuderablo 
value.  There  also  are  to  bo  found  pastures  for  large  flocks  uf  shoDpand 
goats,  producing  wool  that  t'elchcs  a  high  price ;  whilst  the  BukhtJari 
country  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses  and  mules,  hundreds  of 
which  an  oven  now  brought  down  to  tho  coast  and  nliippcd  for  sale  to 
Bombay,  mineral  resources  are  believed  to  exist  in  ouusiderablo  extent 
in  the  provinces  thus  opened  up ;  and  naphtha  springs  are  well  known 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shushtor  and  Ram  Hormne.  AU  tbeae  [Htkliiots 
aro  only  at  ]<reeent  turned  out  in  ecauty  volume,  and  there  is  not  one 
among  Uiem  wliose  annual  output  might  not  be  many  times  multiplied 
wi>re  Gommmiicatiou  Ti'nilvred  Bimullaueou&ly  more  vaityand  mora  aeoare. 

Secondly :  th<.T«  would  in  time  be  a  large  increase  of  population  in 
the  districts  ftfTocIcd.  The  ])opuIatiuit  of  Persia  liiui  beun  wofully 
diminished  by  the  negluct  and  breakdown  of  the  water^j'stem  upon 
whiirh  it  di^pcodud.  But  in  this  corner  of  the  Shrill's  domiuionE,  and  in 
this  iilone,  natiiro  hne  not  stinted  the  nicst  generonti  eupjilio*;  and  tlie 
pUiDB  over  which  tho  traveller  mny  now  roam  for  hours  vrithont 
encountering  a  aingto  hnman  soul,  ought  under  altered  conditions  to 
te«ni  with  bu»y  Hfi'  and  industry. 

Thirilly— and  thia  is  a  consideration  which  specially  affects  onrsolvea 
— the  opening  of  this  route,  if  vigorously  carried  out,  should  result  in 
an  enormously  incrcasL'd  import  into  Persia  of  British  and  Anglo-Tudiaa 
goods;.  As  it  ia,  the  import  trade  of  thi>  whole  of  Southern  Persia  ia 
almoat  exclusively  in  British  hands.  Steamers  of  two  Britiah  or  Indian 
companiea  run  weekly  from  Bombay  to  Bunrab,  and  there  ia  also  a  direct 
though  irregular  Ber^'ico  between  Busrali  and  London.  The  cities  of 
Southern  and  Ci-ntral  Peniia,  as  far  north  aa  lepaliun,  already  derive  the 
bulk  of  their  luxuries,  and  almost  the  whole  of  thoir  ololhing,  from 
Manchester  or  Bombay;  and  enoli  fresh  town,  wc  may  even  aay  each 
new  village,  that  ia  brought  into  oommuni cation  with  tho  Porsinn  Gulf, 
will  thereby  bo  drawn  into  the  mesh  of  the  Lancaahiro  cotton  spinner 
or  the  Hindu  artisan. 

Fourthly :  aliould  the  line  thus  opened  be  succeeded  at  any  time  by 
A  railway,  the  roturns  from  passenger  traiSc  would  conelitute  no  mean 
item.  Asiatics  generally  are  chiliiiahly  fond  of  railway  travelling:  and 
the  Aaiatics  of  Peraia,  in  particular,  aro  addicted  to  immense  journeys, 
extending  over  months  of  time,  in  order  to  gratify  tlieir  jiious  desir«  to 
gaze  upon  the  last  reeting-plaoe  of  some  departed  saint.  When  thoy 
LftTO  reached  tho  holy  spot  and  have  ]>&id  the  becoming  devotions,  they 
onjoy  what  in  England  is  vulgarly  described  as  a  spree  ;  after  which  thoy 
return  kumu  in  the  odour  of  accomplished  sanctity,  and  nre  known  over 
after  as  Iliijisif  they  have  boon  to  Mecca,  ne  Mtshedia  if  to  Meshed,  or  as 
Kcrbeliiia  if  to  Kcrhela,  I  am  aMeehedi  and  a  Kcrbi^lni  myself,  though 
J  confess  to  being  still  a  stranger  both  to  tho  turbulent  sweets  of  initia- 
tion and  to  the  consecrate  joys  of  reminiscence.  A  railway  running 
between  the  Karun  and  Teheran  would  carry  many  thousands  of  each 
pilgrims  to  Kitm,  to  Kerbela,  to  Najaf,  to  Knzimein,  to  fiiamara,  and  even 
in  tho  direction  of  Mecca  itself — all  of  them  shrines  of  extreme  sanctity 
and  populnrity.  It  would  thus  in  time  bo  supported  by  the  aupei-stition 
against  which  it  might  at  first  have  to  contend. 

Such  is  the  coinmoreial  geography  of  south-west  Pcrnia,  and  such 
are  the  advantages,  both  to  Persia  and  to  Groat  Britain,  that  may  bo 
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oxpected  to  result  from  the  activo  dovoloptneat  of  th«  Kanin  trade  ronte. 
If  it  be  aeked  why  i  have  not  laid  )^eat«r  etrsss  tipon  or  devoted  tnoro 
apaoe  to  railways,  I  reply  that  sulHcient  for  tho  dny  is  the  good  thereof. 
Tliere  is  a  natonil  tu-tiufitioe  of  eTents  which  do  diplomatiat  can  revoln- 
tiouiae  or  invert.  Mule-tracka  mu»t  precede  oart-roaila  j  cart-roaJ«  nuwt 
'  precede  ratlroadii.  Wo  rfiall  iiol  ooiiquer  Persia  Ity  lightuiug,  or  ooiivort 
lier  by  eteum.  It  ivill  bo  time  to  diGOUBs  a  Earuti  railway  when  we 
bnvQ  G£un  what  becomes  of  a  Koniii  road.  In  tho  nioantiiuo  it  rests 
witli  British  eiiturpmo  to  nialie  vrorthy  use  of  an  opportunity  whicli  v& 
owe  to  tbe  siiccetsfiil  efforts  of  British  diplomacy  and  to  tho  friendlj 
dispoditioa  of  an  allied  sovereign. 


Mr.  H.  F.  B.  Lrxca  Rsked  permission  to  ninke  a  few  remorkf,  in  order  tbftt  b* 
migUt  lay  Mok  ibe  Suvieiy  some  of  ibe  iiifonuntion  wblcli  he  was  able  ui  oolleot 
during  a  juiirney  last  tiuuiuer,  from  tbn  nioulb  of  ihe  Karun  to  tho  fiirtbvnt 
mouulaius  lu  wbich  it  took  iu  source,  and  also  because  be  f«tt  lie  might  bave 
^tied  come  useful  knowledge  od  tbe  general  qusitiaa  during  a  three  months'  wjouro 
in  Tehemn,  dt voted  loan  nttcmpt— in  some  measure,  be  bopcd,  sucoessrul — to  lomovo 
tliose  obstacles  uoder  wliidt  tbe  nuvigulion  of  that  fiue  liver  bad  bitbvrto  s«em«d  a 
vutn  bLbonr  to  IboEc  who  liiid  conducted  it.  Many  of  those  prrscttt  knew  the  tcnna 
on  which  the  EaiuD  rivt'r  to  Abwni;  was  thrown  opon  to  general  commerce  in 
November  1888.  Tho  present  wn«  not  the  occssioa  to  Uweil  on  tlioso  subsequent 
restrictions  and  rcscisiiona  wbicb,  in  Ibe  eyes  of  many,  long  held  the  balance  doublful 
between  progress  suil  abiiudoumeut.  But  tbey  must  iiot  forget  that  whatever  pro> 
gress  might  have  been  ncbitved,  and  whivte?er  results  wore  likely  to  ensue,  were  ilae 
to  the  eiilii;liti'UBd,  If  peibB[)s  over-cautioua,  policy  of  Lis  Majesty  the  Shab,  and  to 
the  energetic  initiative  of  tbe  Uritiah  Minister  In  Teiieran,  Sir  Henry  Ummmond 
Wolff.  Tbe  medieval  gate  which  severed  Persia,  weak  in  her  isolation,  Crom  the 
busy  expansion  of  the  modern  world,  hod  been  thrown  njor,  and  they  might  attrt* 
but«  many  of  the  difficulties  wbicb  hs<l  been  met  with  to  the  protracted  abeenoe  of 
luB  Mujcsiy  thd  ^hah  from  his  doniitiiuns.  He  was  thankful  to  be  aUo  to  infurm 
the  meeting  that  many  of  those  diEoiiltios  bad  now  Ijcen  removed.  He  had  heard 
by  telegraph  that  n  steamer  belougiug  to  tlie  coiiijiBny  nitvigiting  tbe  Lower  EoruQ 
bnd  been  succcEsfnlly  taken  above  the  rajiidE,  and  was  about  to  commence,  in  the 
service  of  the  Ptm tan  Government,  to  ply  continuously  between  Abwaiand  Shusbter, 
in  conjiiDction  with  the  company's  steamers  below  AbwnK.  Hhushlcr,  the  pdat  rroin 
which  tbe  trade  ruules  to  the  iuterior  would  naturally  commence,  uos  thus  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  commerce  of  ludia  and  of  Europe.  If  the  goodwill 
of  [lie  Persian  Guveriimeut  continued  ;  if  the  Dritish  Government  would  support,  a» 
Ihcy  had  already  suppoiltd,  the  intertsia  of  generol  cuiumetee  on  those  waters,  sud 
enable  those  to  conlinuc  the  navigation  who  bad  striven  (heir  utmost  to  establisU 
ll ;  then  the  trucks  wbicb  Mr.  Curron  bad  de5crlbe<l  were  likely  to  be  beaten  by  tie 
tread  of  caravans,  or  furrowed  by  the  novel  roll  of  wheels. 

From  a  short  sketch  of  Ihc  progross  and  the  actual  jioBilion  of  commerce, 
wbich,  it  Eeemtd  to  Mm,  it  was  importaut  to  state  in  connection  with  a  pnim 
dealing  largely  with  commercial  £<Ogriphy,  he  passed  to  a  very  brief  eiamlnalloD 
bf  the  ground  wbicb  Mr.  Cursou's  pu^er  had  traversed.  Uc  felt  that  titc  thanks  of 
nil  iho»e  who  were  interested  in  tlic  East  were  due  to  Mr.  Cunou,  for  tbe  dlliilcDt 
tesPBrcb  and  tbe  intelli;^fnt  observation  which  he  had  brought  to  bear  on  these 
subjects.     Following  his  general  diviaiun,  be  would  attempt  to  offer  a  few  brief 
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fcmirks  by  way  of  sopplemonl  orBUggeBLioo,  Mr.  Cnraon  had  dwelt  oB  the  import- 
itDce'of  the  Bohincshtr  Channel  nsminUcrnntiTe  CDimnco  to  iLo  Karoo.  It  wus  Ihu 
oiiiiiioQ  of  lliojo'wlio  had  recently  explored  that  ehaunel  that  it  wm  oftvignble  for  a 
distance  of  30  miles  by  (he  Urge  oconn  stcnmcra  which  now  plied  to  Busnth.  At 
thnt  point  ih«  river  stenmers  could  meet  thi>  ocean  sleamurs,  itnd  olthougb  the  baiilu 
were  low  and  muddy  he  wa*  infonufd  that  it  would  be  possible  to  orcot  a  depfit  upon 
them.f  ^t  Bnnd-i-Kir.asMr.  Ciirron  had  told  1h«m.  Ihe  two  bratiahca  of  the  Kjiriin 
and  the  river  of  Diiful  converged  and  met.  With  r^nrd  to  the  river  of  Diiful,  ho 
had  fonnd  it  in  August  excceiingly  shallow,  and  a  long  bank  of  sand  extoodcl 
almost  across  tis  entranc«.  In  the  motith  of  May  it  was  n  rlvi^r  of  biond  and  amplu 
volume,  and  he  nottcod  the  contrast  U-twceti  ita  red  and  loam-charKcd  ttrrnm  and 
the  white  waters  of  the  Karun.  While  on  the  aubjucl  of  the  DiiJul  nver,  ho  might 
luootioQ  that  h«  saw  no  reason  why,  as  bai  been  Kiiggeated  tu  hint  by  an  Indian 
officer  last  summer,  who  had  «trcfully  travelled  through  Iho  country  between  the 
Kerkhali  and  Diz,  the  Kerkhah  ahould  not  be  turned  iulo  tlie  Diz,  and  no  give  a 
goodnavigablechnnnel.  1'he  river  Kcrkhnh  tostitanlf  in  n  nianh.  Bui  such  achemra 
belonged  to  a  future  which  miaiht  be  dialant,  and  those  who  in  spring  and  after  rain 
had  Iravenied  tlioee  tracks,  when  from  the  rich  soil  a  fairy  growth  of  Rtaai  aaJ  flower 
tinged  the  white  flanks  of  the  rider's  Arab,  and  n^iii  in  summer,  beneath  the  fierce 
oun,  bad  stmjgled  over  the  bleak  exjiansu  of  endlewt  denerl,  with  noble  rivers  every- 
where and  a  parched  plain  around,  could  best  mnliio  what  this  wonderful  oonntry 
might  produce,  what  blewinga  it  nii;;ht  enjoy,  were  only  an  ordered  system  of 
irrigation  and  navigation  introduced — or,  in  honour  of  the  Rrcat  past,  ho  would  mv 
restored.  He  had  followed  the  Karun  proper  for  many  miles  on  horseback  from 
Shushter.  He  thought  the  river  tui^ht  be  tendered  navigable  by  opening  up  the  main 
chnDncI,  and  conveying  smaller  channels  into  it.  With  reganl  t«  the  Ab-i-Gatgar, 
it  might  ba  navi^teJ  with  luiury  lo  21  mil«  from  Sbushter  and  beyond  Shelallleh. 
He  hod  followed  the  river  from  Shclailieh  lo  Sliushlcr,  and  found  no  obstacle  of  any 
imiortnnoe,  and  his  tittle  had  Inxrty  mnrkeil  a  place  2j  miles  from  Shushter,  which 
would,  he  hopwi,  bo  the  terminus  of  the  new  line.  He  would  now  pnaa  on  to  a  an- 
Eidemlion  of  (he  trade  routes  which  led  from  Shiishter  into  the  interior.  Hewasgti^d 
lo  aee  present  Mr.  George  do  Reuicr,  to  whose  energy  and  success  in  Teheran  tho 
Imperial  Bank  of  Peraia  mainly  owed  its  origin.  Il  might  he  within  the  knowledge 
of  those  present  that  a  group  connected  with  that  hank  was  now  enpiged  in  making 
a  road  from  Shnahtsr  to  Teheran.  The  main  olxtaelo  Ihcy  would  have  to  contend 
with  wan  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  noble  bridge  of  Shushtflr.  The  Sassanlan 
builders  had  no  eucceasora  in  Persia.  A  well-ordered  ferry  would,  he  bad  no  doubt, 
soon  be  Dindf,  but  while  be  sincerely  admired  that  grrat  piojcct  which  brought 
many  towns  of  Persia  into  direct  oonlnct  with  tlie  Peniinu  Gulf,  he  must  eijircM 
surprise  that  nothing  had  yet  lieen  piT.j(\;leil  to  improve  and  develop  the  direct 
road  from  Shuahter  to  lepnhuu.  Tliero  tliey  had  no  broad  river  to  croea,  and  at  their 
liuiit  they  had  the  populon*  town  of  Ispahan,  the  former  capital  of  Persia  i  there 
they  were  in  touch  wiih  the  fertile  districia  of  Yexd  and  Konnan,  and  aomo  prnHmt 
might  live  to  sec  the  day  when  Ispahan  might  1>e  restored  lo  her  former  condition 
and  her  walls  and  avenues  to  their  ancient  beauty.  The  modem  Upuhan  vrtu  a  con- 
siderable city,  whoae  population  numbered  some  80,000  souls,  lie  had  traversed 
the  mountainous  country  from  Shushter  to  Ispahan  viA  MaUimir.  but  by  a  abort 
route,  aod  he  eslimaled  the  total  dislauco  aa  under  350  milea.  The  ascent  lo  tlio 
Persian  platean,  wherever  It  was  commcncfd,  waa  arduoup,  aud  aiiy  one  who  in 
niidwinlcr  had  seen  ihe  caravans  plodding  their  way  through  the  deep  snow  over 
(iic  Kbarann  I'm*  on  the  best  known  road  in  Persia,  would  not  be  jnclincii  to  over- 
estimate the  diHicultica  which  those  high  aliittidea  undoubtedly  preaentod,     Bis 
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little  fArty  consisted  of  two,  wiih  a.  gutda  and  a  few  muletcora,  nod  yd  they  bftd 
full  iLciDEelvcn  as  snfL'  as  in  Switzerliind  or  the  Coveuiies.  The  Prince  of  iho 
Bakhttori,  Ufcndiai  Khna,  their  friend  nnd  nrtt^rwards  their  ktnci  hmt,  dunug  a 
plensAut  sojoani  iu  his  tiii'-uutaius,  na«,  niili  bjs  uncle  thu  llkhsni,  supremo  and 
respected  Ibrougimiit  the  country  lie  hnd  Iraverecd.  To  icdulgo  the  thought  of  a 
cart  rtind  through  tliose  moiintninB  might  pcrhnps  be  luxurious,  but  ho  might 
ntetiliou  thnt  on  porlionn  of  lie  journey  he  liad  enjoyed  the  wt'll-jnived  ancient  road 
tcliich  led  from  Klymnis  to  the  Persian  plateau.  A  little  tumoval  of  the  bouldera, 
and  a  few  bofttg  at  the  first  paB«go  of  iho  Knrun  ilver,  would  render  thoM  routes 
panaahlB  for  &  mure  exlemled  commerce.  In  winter  the  piMiple  returned  from  iLdr 
aunimer  pRsUires  to  tho  villHges  Bli>cg  it,  nnd  io  anmmcr  there  wore  alwnys  t  few 
left  to  supply  piovlnions.  He  cruued  one  jtasB  T'!20  feet  high,  and  on  the  high 
nplsiidfl  befiire  Dopulun  his  aneroid  registered  6070  feet. 

Mr.  GEOBan  de  ItEtiTBit  aniii  that  unfortunately  he  had  hnd  no  porsoon!  pre- 
senlntion  to  the  Karuti-  He  had  only  bren  within  400  miles  <A  it ;  but  he  had 
known  ihe  river  more  or  lees  for  the  Inst  eighteen  years,  aoii  it  u-oa  a  subject  of  very 
great  interest  to  tiim.  With  regard  Io  the  trade  rotile  from  lepHljun  tu  Mohnmmerah, 
the  shortest  route  would  be  straight  to  Shusbtcr,  but  ihe  engineering  difBcultiea  wen 
very  great.  With  regard  to  the  new  road  from  Teheran  to  Mubauimerah,  it  wm 
proi>esed  (o  have  a  branch  at  Burujird.  j'^ining  thut  oity  with  Ispahan.  Of  course 
that  was  a  long  wny,  but  by  nvotding  the  nlnioat  impnsKihle  monntnina  between 
Shtruz  ntid  B  ugh  ire,  although  tbedistncoe  was  greater,  there  would  he  Bctualty  a  gain 
in  (loint  of  time-.  The  t^hah  wna  ipiitD  alive  to  the  importance  of  haring  roods 
through  his  dorainiona,  and  he  had  granted  a  eonceeaion  for  making  one  which 
ahould  join  Teherau  with  Tabris,  the  great  nurlh-westuni  capital  of  Persia.  Tabris 
wna  at  present  the  second  if  nut  the  first  cnmrnercial  centre  of  Persia.  That  road, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  would  be  ■  great  ndvaiitiigc,  hut  not  so  good  as 
the  one  from  Tabriz  to  Bushire.  When  that  wns  made  one  might  go  straight  from 
England  to  the  interior  of  Penis,  and  Britiith  Inule  would  go  to  the  furthest  rerDoved 
parts  of  that  oonntry.  He  also  hoped  that  ronda  would  be  extended  still  further  to 
the  Riwsian  and  Turhixh  frontier*,  becausi?  what  Englishmen  dealred  was  not  what 
they  were  now  and  then  accused  or,  namely,  everytliiug  for  thenisetves.  Of  OOUIWr 
like  moRt  people,  they  wiahed  to  benellt  themselves,  but  they  also  wanted  to  »B9 
Persia  a  lluiLrishiug  country.  They  dii1  not  want  to  do  anything  with  a  rotten, 
decayed,  or  corrupt  Slate.  The  greater  the  advantage  to  Persia,  the  greater  would 
be  the  reward  to  Knglishmen,  and  hy  ejitcDdiog  roads  in  ail  din'clions  in  Pcnia, 
England  would  gel  enormous  advantage  to  her  commerce,  and  btfuro  very  long  li« 
hoped  to  Mo  Cook's  excurrions  to  Teheran,  along  roads  not  infested  with  brigaods, 
and  where  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  all  the  way  on  hom.<back. 

Ur.  Wiurniti  Bmuit  conirrnlulatcd  Mr.  Curzon  on  his  very  lucid  and  adnurablft 
paper.  He  wished  to  atk  bim  a  question  about  tho  Kerkhnh  river,  which  he 
believed  was  an  affliimt  of  the  Karun.  Mr.  Lynch  thought  it  wont  into  the  Shat- 
«1-Atah,  but  Ion  years  ago  he  (Mr.  Blunt)  was  informed  that  it  went  into  th« 
Karun.  No  doubt  it  fvll  iiito  a  «:ri('s  of  marshes.  He  also  wisbcd  to  ask  a  queation 
about  the  slate  of  Iho  ct)uulry  in  the  neigh bourliood  of  Shushler.  When  he  travelled 
through  it  about  ten  years  ago  there  was  reully  no  safety  at  nil  except  just  in  that 
part  which  was  under  the  proliclion  of  the  Buklitiari  chief.  Ho  travelled  from 
Baghdad  to  Shuahter,  and  thence  to  Behbahnn  and  Bushire.  That  includai  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  of  tho  country  the  commerce  of  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  new  enterprise,  and  certainly  at  that  time  the  comrounicuiiona  were  very  littlo 
•nfo,  and  the  villages  were  eo  dcvnstatoil  by  robbers,  thnl  nnlcHS  »ometbing  wero 
done  Io  ImproTe  the  state  of  affairs,  it  would  bo  very  diCicult  indeed  to  ((pen  up 
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commorc^    No  doubt  things  liad  Improvoil  during  the  last  ten  j«an,  am!  lie  bulioved 

that  the  Shith  was  Ooiug  nil  he  ould  Id  tlmt  dircctiuu,  but  he  wcnild  liko  lo  know 
from  Ur.  Curzon  wliat  ili«  prcscDt  8tai«  or  tbo  cooiitry  was  abuut  there,  ua  it  was  a 
ver7  iuiporlant  Inctcir  in  the  quwtion  of  wbether  the  oammcrcc  of  tho  couutry  could 
be  opoaed  up. 

Mr.  Cdrzon  sail!  lie  wan  iimcU  obliged  tu  Mr.  Bluut  for  hnvioi;  raimd  thoKj  two 
puiuts.  With  re^rd  to  the  Krrkhah  river,  Mr.  Lynch  nns  corCainlf  correct  in  saying 
that  it  did  not  Sow  into  the  Earun.  It  endi'd  in  awauiju,  uear  a  town  wldcli  was 
now  in  ruins,  known  na  Haivixah,  from  wbicli  Ibe  overflow  oncn  mo  into  the  Shat- 
cUArab,  It  r.kn  at  one  point  close  to  anollier  stream  knoirn  as  the  Sliaour,  which 
flowed  into  the  Ab-i-Dix,  but  in  recorded  times  be  did  not  think  then!  hod  been  any 
comieclion  with  the  Eamo.  To  his  mind  it  was  oxireraely  doubtful  whether,  if  it 
could  be  turned  into  the  Kanin,  any  advantage  could  bu  derived  thurefroiu,  tlie 
courxo  boln<;  so  lortuoua.  Under  aiiy  condilions  he  thought  that  tbo  camvan  trnilic 
would  be  found  the  cheaper  of  the  two.  With  regard  tu  the  dungec  of  tlw  couLlry, 
Mr.  Lynob  bad  Epoken  of  tbo  district  between  Sbttibter  and  iGpaiinn,  and  Mr.  Blunt 
borv  him  out  iu  saying  that  years  ago,  owing  to  (be  greater  public  spirit  of  tho 
Bakbiiari  chieniatis,  it  was  safe,  but  it  wiu  quit«  true  that  that  could  not  be 
nlwaya  predicted  on  the  iicithern  road.  The  Feili  division  of  the  Liir  tribe  were 
more  lurbulent  and  lawlesd  tliau  llio  Uakhtiari.  Only  a  week  before  he  waa  there,  in 
January,  the  caravan  road  had  been  blocked  by  n  section  of  iho  tribe.  It  was  true 
that  this  dillicully  had  lo  he  coufroiiicd,  and  the  roadii,  if  opened  up,  would  require 
tobeprovidol  wtUiguard-houeesaud guards;  hut  ingnintiiig  theconcesslon,  tbeSbab 
had  guaranlcud  the  sa&ty  of  inerciiandiao  Imvelliug  on  that  route,  by  which  of 
course  was  raeaol  that  he  would  provide  guatds.  Jt  was  only  recently  that  iwbbers 
were  found  on  the  Shiroi  roads,  hut  all  gouda  stolen  ther«  were  made  up  for  lo  tbu 
full  value  by  the  Persian  Govemmaut.  wliose  method  was  simple  and  efticncioiis. 
For  instanocy  if  goods  to  the  value  of  40)/.  v^crc  stolen,  GOO^.  would  at  ouca  be  levied 
from  tho  nearest  villages,  iOOl.  of  which  would  go  to  the  injured  merchant,  and 
200/.  lo  Ihe  Government.  The  unhappy  people  who  boil  lo  pay  tlio  price  wore  in 
many  cases  the  frienils  and  ndglibour«  of  the  rubbers,  and  in  some  caaea  the  actual 
robbers  themselves.  There  was,  therefore,  a  likelihood  thnt  under  the  guarantee  of 
his  Majesty,  siiffieient  safely  lai;;ht  be  sfciired  to  eoablo  caravans  to  [oss  niong. 

Sir  Frederic  Golmmii*,  as  au  old  Ferjiun  traveller,  wished  lo  express  bis  very 
great  tatisfictinn  at  tho  work  done  in  Teisia  and  the  neighhonring  re};ion8  by  ibe 
preseutgeueratiouof  explorers,  of  whom  Mr.  Curxon  WMSoablearepresentative.  Ho 
thought  tbo  moeiing  should  express  their  special  thanks  to  him  for  bringing  forward, 
in  the  luauucr  be  had  done,  the  subject  of  a  country  ibe  people  of  which  were  by  uo 
means  effete,  but  ca;«hle  of  high  intellectual  and  materia!  dovelojimcnt.  Although 
be  himself  had  entered  and  iiuittcd  Persia  on  the  Dorth,  eaKt,  south,  and  west,  it  had 
never  been  his  lot  to  light  ou  the  Knnm  river;  and  therefore  he  ajiproaohed  that 
particular  ijuestion  with  diiHdencc.  Ilo  was,  moreover,  afraid  th.it  if  be  were  to  talk 
about  roads  he  should  revert  lo  the  old  qui-stion  of  railways;  for  although  he  ackuow- 
lodged  that  there  hud  been  good  road-making  in  the  nnrlh  of  Persia,  ho  was  cot  snni 
that  the  oiieratinn  was  a  sulliuiout  one  fur  actual  requirements.  Ho  was  of  opinion 
that  a  stronger  treatment  was  desimble,  and  thnt  the  railway  would,  in  this  case, 
prove  a  great  civilising  ngeut.  It  was  imiioHtible  for  him  to  look  nt  the  map  before 
his  eyes  without  observing  tho  splendid  poiiible  line  of  railway  from  Constantino] tie 
to  Baghdad  aud  Karachi,  or  auolber  uue  from  I'ort  Said,  in  Eg)'pt,  mnning  across  the 
Arabian  mntinent,  and  dowu  the  coast  to  Persia.  Pi-rhaps  Mr.  Corzou  could  tell 
Iheni  whether  he  ktiew  of  any  pracilcahlo  ruutu  by  which  a  railway  might  pass  from 
Khuziatan  to  Shiraz,  from  which  city  it  would  Ukc  an  oblique  direction  to  the  coast. 
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From  Shimz  it  nouU  be  a  tirajilo  matter  to  reach  Dundcr  Abbiw,  wlimcc  Ibo^  oaa1<l 
contiaue  th«  route  throitgh  ninriiime  Bnliicblslan  to  lodiii. 

Mr.  Coau):!  said  it  v/aa  un^ioublcdly  true  tbaC  a  track  led  fnan  Shins  viA 
Behbalian  to  Shiuhtor,  and  tbat  route  bad  htea  explored  by  Culunel  Bell.  He 
tietievcd  tbat  the  phyalcfti  difflculljes  of  tbat  portion  of  the  route  were  not  ^rett. 
Tbcy,  «f  course,  entin.'H  a  difTefetit  region  wlicn  tliey  came  to  tbe  maiu  trunk 
luilway  approacbiDj  rprsix,  nnil  Sir  Frederic  Goldamid  wm  inviting  him  to  cntci 
on  Tcry  thuray  ground  iudred  witeii  he  au^^jiiested  a  diwusnon  of  the  Eupbtatea 
Valley  Railway,  a  railwuy  Ibmuah  A»in  Minor,  or  a  railway  fruin  I'orl  Said  acroia 
Ambia.  It  appeared  tobiiu  that  Ibe  lii  III  cullies  in  carrying  out  anyof  tbo»o  cchMuea 
mre,  in  the  present  eonditioft  of  Iho  countries,  aud  eliU  uiope  of  the  Qovemvacatr, 
BO  great  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  that  citbcr  Sir  Freduric  Goldsmid  or  bimscif 
would  ever  aee  ihcm  fulGHed.  He  would  not  baniab  tbe  idua  of  connecting  India 
with  England  by  railway,  but  tbe  iinmediato  prospoola  were  small.  Certainty  they 
would  be  improved  by  getting  railways  introduecd  into  Persia  and  Turkey. 

The  PiiEBiDBNT  said  he  did  uut  thiuk  It  had  ofti'U  bapiieued  in  the  history  otthe 
Itoyal  Qcographical  Society  that  in  tiro  successive  years  they  had  had  eoinmualea- 
lions,  both  ezcvUent,  from  ono  of  tbe  moHt  active,  luoat  riiing,  and  he  would  add, 
because  It  was  not  a  mailer  about  which  (here  was  any  dilTereiicc  among  partii^ 
one  of  the  tanni  deservedly  rising  Mcmbi-ra  of  the  lluu^e  of  Cuuiuiuna.  It  wai  to 
bo  observed  tbat  Ixilb  tlio  |ini*rs  had  required  a  great  oraount  tJ  arduoiu  trouble 
and  of  i^crsonal  observation  given  during  the  time  wliicli  most  persons  gave  to  recnaa- 
tion  after  tbe  orduons  Inlxiurs  of  niodern  sessions.  He  bail  r^^groU(^d  tbat  a  previous 
engagement  prevented  Sir  Hsiiry  Laynnl  from  being  present,  for  lie  entirely  agreed 
with  Ibe  writer  of  the  paper  iu  tbinkiug  that  mnny  of  his  couiitfymeQ  hod  not 
suCictently  appreciated  tbe  jTcscience  of  that  distiuguisliod  public  servant;  too 
many  of  ibem,  in  fact,  were  like  the  great  lady  iu  Ixindou  who,  wiien  Sic  Henry 
Layard  Grat  uppenrcd  upon  the  jiolitical  Bccae,  miiI  she  should  never  forgive 
Nineveh  for  discovering  that  Layan!.  They  had,  however,  been  favoured  by  llie 
preaence  of  aeverul  gentlcmc^n  who  hail  addressed  tliem  with  very  great  care  &nd 
coBsiderable  authority.  He  thought  he  might  rapecially  oingralulate  Mr.  Lynch  on 
aco')Unt  of  the  very  valuuhle  obstrvations  be  had  mad?,  whicli  were  couched  in  a 
forai  that  showed  no  small  amount  of  study,  and  gave  no  small  amount  of  pnimine 
of  success  in  public  speaking.  They  had  also  bad  s-inie  eicellent  ubsorvntioiis  from 
Mr.  de  Reuler,  inletestiug  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  and  booib  valuable 
ohservalious  from  their  old  and  tried  friend  and  colleague.  Sir  Frederic  Ooldsmid. 
Ho  waa  sure  that  tbe  moefing  would  iuslruot  him  to  give  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  the  writer  of  the  pajicr,  and  to  all  the  gcTitleiuen  who  Imd  tnkeo  i»rt  in 
the  discuEsion. 
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ly  the  late  Bummer  of  1689  tho  writer  ascended  the  Kknin  river  in  an 
EiigliBli  stcftniGr  to  Ahwaz,  and  thenoo  proceeded  by  Lorac  to  Shuabtor,  a 
diatanco  of  fifty  niileB.  Tlie  early  spring  bad  liecn  dovotcd  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  rivor  both  abovo  and  IjcIow  Aliwaz:  and  now  it  was 
purposed  to  follow  the  direct  rond  which  leads  from  Shusbter  to  the 
Persian  plateau  and  to  Ispahan.  Varj-ing  accounts  bad  already  been 
given  of  the  natiiro  of  tho  country  which  oxtonds  between  the  natuial 
terminus  of  the  Karun  navigation  and  the  most  populous  city  of  southeru 
Persia  ;  however  limited  the  edncation  and  resources  of  a  traveller  may 
be,  it  is  more  eatisfaetDry  to  binoself  in  STich  a  case  to  rest  hiacimoluHioDS 
on  personal  oliservation.  An  invitation  to  the  court  of  the  Bakbtiari 
princes  among  the  mountains,  held  out  to  me  I  he  prospeot  of  pleasing 
incident,  and  at  tho  end  of  August  Mr,  Holland — who  is,  I  think,  the 
first  European  rueident  in  Shushter— aguide,  twoor  tbrou  muleteers,  and 
mystlf  crossed  at  evening  the  waterfiills  of  tbc  Gargar,  and  encamped 
on  the  nuked  plain. 

I  propose,  as  succinctly  aa  I  can,  to  furnish  some  account  of  oor 
journey.  After  attempting  briefly  to  describe  the  character  and  leading 
features  of  the  mountain  range,  I  shall  pass  to  a  short  consideration  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  shall  concltide  witb  some  more  particular  infor- 
mation which  I  bavc  thought  it  proper  (o  embody  in  a  separate  analysis. 

Of  tho  political  and  commercial  value  of  a  good  track  or  road  across 
this  country  little  need  here  bu  said.  The  total  distance  between 
Sbushter  and  Ispahan  is  estimated  in  this  paper,  by  the  stages  it 
deecribcs,  as  260  miles.  By  tho  alternative  route  via  Dizful,  Etioio- 
mabod  and  Durujird,  the  two  cities  are  distant  one  from  the  other  about 
470  miles.  No  doubt  the  altitudes  which  wo  crossed  are  higher  than 
those  on  the  Burnjird  road,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  passes  are  often 
blocked  by  snow  during  three  consccntive  months  in  winter  time.  1 
believe  this  report  to  bo  a  fact,  and  those  who  seek  tho  development  of 
Persia  will  give  it  due  weight;  at  the  same  time  thoy  will  do  well  to 
reflect  that  there  is  at  present  no  continuous  traffic  by  this  route,  and 
that  where  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  caravans  the  tracks  are  less  easily 
dosed  and  sooner  opened.  The  communication  between  tho  plains  and 
the  plateau  ia  always  liable  to  be  interrupted  in  winter,  even  on  the 
most  fn'quented  paths.  With  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  road — for  oon- 
Tcnienee  I  shall  cull  it  a  road — 1  have  nothing  to  say  but  what  stands  to 
its  advantngc.  The  supremacy  of  the  Persian  Qovernment  and  of  its 
representatives,  the  govcmurs  of  Ispahan  and  o^  Shoahter,  is  not  called 
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in  qnestion  by  tlie  monDtainoors.  Tlic  Bakhtiari  princes  of  Hiift  Long', 
vrbo  rule  both  uotuade  and  villagers  with  m  atrong  baud,  have  attained 
tlie  goTiinimeut  of  their  tribes  and  dependencies  by  the  active  support 
of  the  Shah;  and  iQ  the  eadlcBi  rivalrieB  of  individiiule,  by  which  ho 
knovrs  to  profit,  they  may  be  said  to  retain  it  at  hie  will.  The  power  of 
the  Ghuhiir  Lung  and  of  Kalah-i-Tul  is  much  brokon  ;  and,  in  fino,  ft  pass 
from  the  Persian  authorities  is  sufficient  to  ensure  for  the  traveller  both 
safety  kiid  hospitality.  CamvanB  may  pass  without  hindrance,  and  tlio 
Peiwan  prime  mioieler  has  assured  me  that,  in  cose  of  claims  for  pilla^^ 
bis  Oorenimt'nt  would  adupt  the  same  attitude  as  in  similar  oaaca  Oii  the 
prOBent  trade  route  v'lli,  Bushire.  Indeed,  the  central  Government  cau 
stlilce  at  any  point  throiighont  the  contitry,  nnd  the  oonipensntion  vrbioh 
it  grants  it  can  on  its  part  exact  from  its  vassals. 

The  mountain  range  of  southern  Persia,  part  of  the  great  system  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  pri'm-iite  a  fiuceession  of  parallel  ridges  and  valleys 
from  nortti-west  to  sonlh-east.  To  reach  the  Peraian  platoan  from  tho 
plains  of  KhuKJetAn  you  croes  tho  grain  of  the  range ;  but  tho  4t«e|v 
aeoentfl  are  followed  by  more  gentle  declivities ;  each  wall  of  rock  is  but 
a  step  to  higher  levels  :  until,  after  a  tedious  march  of  aV^mt  200  milu, 
you  diaoem  the  features  of  the  open  table-land  at  an  altitude  of  about 
6000  feet  above  the  aea.  Ispahan  lies  cast  of  Shushlcr,  and  orer  half  » 
degree  of  latitude  to  the  north  of  it.  To  avoid  a  continual  escalade  you 
follow  tho  valleys  in  a  general  course  of  8,  by  E,  to  S.E.,  till  o:ie  valley 
gires  access  to  a  further  valley  either  through  a  natural  break  or  over 
a  gentler  pniis.  The  trarcller  may  have  commenced  to  despair  of  ever 
naohing  the  latitude  of  Shnshter,  and  far  more  that  of  lepahan,  when  ft 
pleasing  change  of  feature  allows  him  to  steer  a  more  direct  course  :  the 
Talleya  open,  the  country  is  less  oncloscid,  ho  encamps  on  high  uplands. 
After  the  passage  of  tho  Bazuft  nvei  this  change  of  feature  is  remarked. 

Leaving  Shushler  we  passed  for  awhile  acroBs  the  gentle  undulation* 
wliioh  _riso  and  fidl  from  the  high  baukH  of  the  Gargar.  During  tho 
spring  ruins  they  are  clothed  with  cereals;  but  at  this  advanced  seanon, 
and  in  the  disuse  and  ruin  of  the  irrigation  system,  one  bleak  and  baro 
expanse  of  plain  stretched  to  tho  horizon.  Seen  tlie  soil  became  inord 
atony,  and  we  wound  between  low  sandstone  simrs— broken  lines 
parallel  to  the  range  whose  taller  outlines  we  lost  among  them.  After 
a  march  of  ueajly  18  miles,  we  crossed  by  an  easy  patlt  the  back  of  tho 
first  continnouB  ridge,  and  here,  if  I  may  nee  a  raet«phor  from  tntiaic, 
the  first  theme  of  tho  mountain  scenery  was  developed.  A  aucoesnion  of 
parallel  walls,  each  higher  than  the  last,  enclose  long  valleys  of  varying 
breadth.  For  a  distance  of  124  miles  wo  followed  tho  vallej-s  or  scaled 
the  ridges,  yielding  to  I  hem.  Beyond  the  Bazuft  river  tho  valleys  aro 
■very  high,  the  expanse  is  greater,  the  mountain  walls  around  you  break 
or  turn  towards  each  other,  ridge  puta  out  link  to  ridge.  So  vre  passed 
northwards  to  Uopulun. 
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The  vef^tation  of  tko  oountry  may  bo  divided  into  three  bocIjoun. 
Between  Shoaliter  and  Qergir,  a  distance  of  62i  miles,  the  sidat  utid 
BQmiuits  of  the  two  hacks  crossed  are  hare,  and  the  plainer  liiniU, 
wftterod  by  gait  or  bmckish  stroame,  present  a  forlorn  appearance. 
Here  and  there,  aa  at  Derebietan,  a  few  trocs  may  bo  fonnd.  and  the 
Konur  or  Ntlmk  tret*,  or  huah,  affords  at  times  a  scanty  ahade  Leueulh  tJiu 
fretted  tracery  of  ils  leaves.  Among  the  mndiitonfl  ridges  near  Shunhtcr 
the  shruh  which  is  known,  I  believe,  hy  the  uanio  of  St.  John's  appio  • 
relieves  Rt  times  the  yellow  ghu«,  and  in  the  plain  of  Ualainir  it 
flonrisheB  in  nbnndiince.  The  second  section  hogiiia  in  the  posH  Ix'yond 
Gcrgir  and  ends  nbniptly  on  the  slopes  of  the  ciistem  mountain  wail 
which  contines  the  Earun  at  Dopiilnn.  Throughout  its  sides  and  summits 
are  clothed  with  low  monntain  oaks ;  except  indeed  that  the  walls  which 
confine  the  level  plain  of  Malainir  are  for  the  most  part  naked.  Some- 
times the  gi'owth  is  sparse,  and  here  and  there  a  hardy  oak  springs  from 
among  the  boiildors.  At  others,  where  the  soil  favonrs,  you  pass  through 
pleasant  gladed  hy  even  paths:  each  tree  seems  planted  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and,  but  for  tho  want  uf  tnrf,  you  seem  to  wander  through  an 
Eugtish  park,  ^^'ithin  this  section  slimlts  and  trees  of  many  vanoUes 
flourish,  nor  have  I  seen  more  beauteous  myrtle  beds  thjiii  in  the  wild 
valleys  which  lend  towards  Mulamir.  Aft«r  this  plenKant  zono  of 
verdure  it  is  indoed  a  bleak  prospect  which  meets  the  \-iow  from  the 
summit  beyond  Dopnluu;  bare  Hmetvtouo  ridges  close  it,  nor  on  tho 
fnrther  journey  to  Ispahan  are  the  hill-tddea  overgrown.  ITio  valleys  or 
uplands  ai'e  fertile,  and  large  traota  of  rich  brown  soil  lay  exposed  by  tho 
plough.  It  was  only  when  we  reached  tho  water  system  of  the 
Zendab  Bud,  at  Daulatabad  near  Ispahan,  that  wo  wore  again  able  to  enjoy 
the  vegetation  ;  there  it  is  artificial,  and  melons,  peaches,  and  many 
varieties  of  luscious  fruit,  grow  in  tho  pleasant  gardens  beneath  tho 
hot  sun. 

None  of  those  terms  which  we  apply  to  the  fraliireB  of  Alpine  sooncry 
are,  as  I  think,  appropriate  to  the  range  where  we  crossed  it.  The 
summits  of  the  successive  ridges  are  round,  but  the  chain  ncrofis  which 
wo  passed  between  Char  Khor  and  Parudomha  is  prccipitous.|  Caravans 
ironld  certainly  avoid  itit  steep  and  long  ascent,  during  which  I  was 
often  obliged  to  load  my  active  Arab  horse.  They  murcli  to  tho  north 
or  south  of  the  track  wc  followed.     A.t  this  pass  the  section  reached  its 

*  The  bolanion]  luune  of  this  Bhmb  in,  I   think,   Proroplt  litplianiafia.    I  am 

iudebteJ  U>  Professor  nainskupclit,  of  Wpimnr,  the  lading  nuthorlly  (in  tliu  wibject, 
fur  huving  heliuil  rae.  jaoet  kindly,  la  tlio  idcntiQcnttoD  of  the  plnnla  I  now. 

f  Thin  I  suppDH- lo  bo  Ibv  cLalu  wbicli  sepHniUa  llie  voteriilicd  of  tlici  Kiltuu  fmni 
tliat  of  tile  Zumliih  RiiJ,  B-jlli  SciiinJInr  and  Wella  cmaed  it  fMrllicr  Udrlii  nl  Qunic.i- 
Bukli,  niid  the  [ineg  ia  given  by  thn  fnnuc'i  at  TMO  nnil  bjr  the  Uttor  iit  (iHSO  ti'it.  I 
mwlc  thu  pass  to  PaiiuloDiba  Bl]  JO  ft'ct,  aiitl  it  will  [X>rhnpii  he  founil  that  tho  mnding 
nf  my  C»iy  nn^Kid  U  too  low  It  tspahun  b«  ind«(^d  fixed  at  3100  fi«t:  for  at  bpiUiui 
I  reeut^ra-l  ^TO  feeL 
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highest  altitudo;  tlicnca  (be  nplands  gradudly  deoHne  until  a  gentle 
(lescuni  a  few  toilce  l^oyOQ^  Paradombti  leatla  to  an  open  plnin.  Bejond 
the  town  of  Di\iilfttu1>ii<l  tlite  plaiu  is  broken  hy  the  irregular  forms  of 
sakod  peaks  or  chains;  but  thp  roail  pasaoB  between  them,  and  (ho 
f<?Atarc«  of  the  great  Persian  plateau  may  be  recognised  some  fifty  miloa 
from  Ispahan. 

The  landscape,  which  spreads  from  any  eummit  before  the  psssagoj 
oF  the  Bazuft  liver,  resembles  ocean  waves  flowiug  to  the  horizon  after 
tlie  storm  h  sjtenl.  Peak  fomiatiuuii  are  ran^  After  we  had  croned 
the  ea&terD  wall  of  Slalamir  we  akirtt^il  tbo  northern  slopes  of  a  lofty 
inouiitaiu  which  risen  from  thv  high  uplands  and  eoais  with  almost 
vertical  ascents.  It  is  of  the  Mtrngesht  range.  But  the  long  parapets 
rnrcly  break  to  isolated  summits,  and  wht^ro  the  forms  change  beyond 
Paradomba  the  dimeueians  arc  insigQiticaut. 

Snow  may  be  scon  in  scanty  patches  wherever  after  Sfalamir  an 
ampler  prospect  ie  obtoinod.  In  the  valley  of  Char  Khor  the  deeper  drifts 
still  lay  on  the  moonfain  skirts.  The  temperature  is  seiwihly  altered 
by  the  time  Ger^r  is  reached,  and  the  morning  breeze  at  Ualamir  blew 
cold  upon  us  as  wo  woke  ou  the  flat  icmf  of  the  little  fort.  But  the 
fivtihnoas  of  the  atmosphere  lay  in  ODaiparison ;  we  had  spent  the 
summer  in  the  burning  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  ou  the  fierce  rocks  . 
of  Shushter  the  needle  ho'l  reached  the  surprising  height  of  116^  in  tha 
■hndo.  On  the  high  uplands  between  Malamir  and  Char  Khor  wo  felt 
the  cold  at  night,  and  were  glad  to  have  Iho  shelter  of  a  t«nt.  At  «un- 
riso  our  horses*  coats  stood  up,  aud  our  muleteers  looked  pinched  and 
pale.  To  have  slept  on  the  open  ground  in  the  valley  of  Char  Khor 
would  have  been  moat  unpleasant:  there,  for  the  Crat  time  for  many 
mouths,  we  lived  within  a  room.  At  Paradomba  and  at  Daulatabad  the 
enclosure  of  four  walls  became  as  agreeable  as  on  the  plains  it  had  been 
intolerable,  When  we  arrived  at  Ispahan,  in  the  month  of  September, 
the  difiereuoo  between  the  life  of  a  great  town  on  the  plain  and  on  the 
plateau  became  apparent ;  we  mieeed  the  vaulted  cares  by  day  and  the 
oool  lionsetope  by  night,  nor  do  tho  summer  heats  preclude  the  more 
conTcnicnt  shelter  of  a  house. 

Of  the  geology  of  tho  range  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak,  exoept  in 
general  terms.  The  pre^-ailing  strata  are  of  limestone,  :iaked  or  over- 
grown. I  have  noticed  tho  low  sandstone  spurs  which  herald  tho  range: 
from  these  you  pass  to  the  long  limestone  walla  which  I  have  before 
dcHcrihed.  The  first  valley  is  remarkable.  It  >'*  some  miles  broad,  and 
it  strotohes  between  the  hare  ridges  without  visible  limit  to  north  or 
south.  Ila  wido  and  bleak  expanse  is  broken  by  conical  hills  or  hum- 
mocks ;  their  sides  are  yellow  with  a  burnt  growth  of  scanty  grass ;  on 
their  summits  the  white  gypsum  (hydiated  sulphate  of  lime)  lies  exposed, 
and  coherent  masses  of  pebbly  rubble  are  bedded  upon  tiio  upper  slopes. 
Through  this,  tho  valley  of  Labahri,  a  salt  stream  winds  towards  the 
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Eunm:  the  eye  can  Bcarcoly  follow  its  baro  banks;  but  where  tlio 
lirookish  rivulets  pennit  a  growtii  of  roods,  tho  tortnous  lines  of  uuJi 
green  fringe  aro  seen  for  man^r  n  milo.  Tbo  eastern  yeM  of  this  bligbtetl 
Talloy  is  soared  with  deep  furrows:  sharp  ehndoWB  start  benviith  ti\<> 
western  sun.  Orcr  somo  burnt  uplands  you  pass  to  the  vilUf;e  of  Gergir, 
and  in  the  narrow  valley  boyomi  it  you  enter  the  sone  of  oak. 

It  is  kt  this  period  of  the  journey  that  its  difQcnlties  commenoo. 
The  face  of  the  limeBtone  strata  is  broken :  tbe  rock  has  erumbW,  and 
the  track  winds  among  boulders  which  often  obstruct  the  paesage  of 
loaded  mulos.  As  you  follow  down  the  long  valloys  or  oruas  1ho  ridges 
tlieao  fragments  render  progrcNsiou  both  difficult  and  sloir.  Somutim«^ 
tite  iipluiids  jircsent  an  ev<in  path ;  or,  if  there  is  somu  depth  of  soil,  a 
level  road  will  lead  between  the  oiiks.  But  whero  you  touch  the  rock 
tho  same  zigzag  paths  arrest  the  pace.  Su  it  is  until  you  cross  the  higli 
ridgo  beyond  Dopulun. 

It  is  there  that  tho  forms  of  the  monntain  Gcenery,  upon  wbicli 
throughout  my  journey  it  was  a  rick  pleasure  to  dwell,  abruptly  change. 
Kigbt  miles  off  a  loog,  steep,  and  naked  limestone  cliff  atretohes  acmi's 
the  hori/on.  The  plateau  which  it  lines  had  been  in  part  {flouglied,  and 
tho  daik  soil  made  contrast  to  the  ambor  tints  which  the  autumn  sun 
shed  on  tho  bleak  ridgo.  Such  was  tho  contrast  of  light  and  ahailo,  such 
was  tho  alternation  of  strotching  uplaods  and  widely  distant  chains 
which  lent  its  feature  to  our  further  oourso.  At  the  foot  of  the  cUfT,  and 
on  this,  the  plateau  of  Ardul,  lies  the  littli!  rillugo  ofNaghun. 

Two  leading  barriers  trues  tlio  road  buyond  tho  ridgo  of  Dopulnu. 
I  have  just  mentioned  the  one,  and  to  tho  other,  tho  lofty  pass  before 
Paradomba,  I  have  liefure  alludt-d.  Except  for  tlicac,  an  ctcu  path  would 
lead  to  the  precinct.-<  of  Ispahun,  a  distance  of  05  miU«,  Tho  Kaghun 
chain  is  but  a  step  to  the  high  levels  of  Char  Khor :  the  eastern  slopes 
lead  gently  to  a  long  valley,  which  in  its  turn  glvuK  passage  to  a  second 
valley  broader  and  ampler  than  it.  The  direction  of  theee  valley  walls 
is  from  west  to  east ;  they  aro  of  baro  limestone.  The  northern  wall  of 
the  first  valley  rises  abruptly  from  the  level  strip  of  plain ;  at  its  foot 
•  white  deposit  of  lime  marks  tho  bed  of  a  long  lake  whioti,  when  wo 
passed,  was  dry  or  nearly  dry.  To  this  white  lino  a  stretch  of  tillage 
extends.  In  tho  e-astom  valley  the  soil  is  rough  and  stony,  or  clothed 
witli  green  pastures,  or  covered  by  an  extensive  marsli.  Round  this, 
tlie  valley  of  Char  Khor,  tho  bare  mountains  circle  with  broken  forma. 
Its  length  is  nearly  5y&  miles,  and  at  its  widest  point  it  is  about  two 
miles  broad  A  pleasant  opening  at  its  eastern  verge  leads  to  a  country 
of  highnplands;  the  soil  seemed  rich:  large  tracts  were  newly  ploughed. 
On  all  siJen  thci«  are  mountains,  but  the  prospect  is  not  couliDed. 
After  a  long  and  steep  uttcvut  of  the  highest  ridgo  we  had  yet 
surmounted,  wc  followed  down  a  narrow  defile,  whoso  slippery  sides  and 
giant  boulders  invited  ambuscade.  An  hour's  mardt  down  this,  the  eastern 
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tnonntAin  dlope,  brought  ns  to  a  broad  and  level  pluin,  nnd  aloiig  the 
winding  HkirU  of  the  broken  rango  which  riacs  &otii  its  northern  limit 
we  rodo  for  coany  a  mile  oror  it  beneath  tho  risen  moon.  On  onr 
left  hand,  and  behind  us,  (he  dark  rock  niasB«<B  closed  tho  dim  bc6Do  ;  but 
before  ns,  where  wo  rode,  it  eecmcd  an  ondlces  etrotch  of  level  coutitry 
on  which  tlio  mild  light  fclL  Two  hours  before  midnight  we  reached 
the  pnlaco  of  Paradomba.  having  left  Char  Khor  at  two  o'clock. 

Tho  natural  features  between  the  last  paasago  of  tho  Karnn  river  and 
the  city  of  Ispulmu  are  so  extiemely  simple  that  I  liare  allowed  myaolf 
to  describe  them  in  their  entirety.  Our  further  courae  from  Parademba 
was  smooth  and  easy.  Among  low  liill«,  acrustt  gentle  undulations,  {t 
led  to  where  tho  high  ground  opened  ta  a  vast  espanito  of  plain.  For 
some  twenty  miles  \re  travelled  over  it :  tho  mountuiua  had  rolled  away: 
we  wore  on  tho  tabte-lamh  Tliis  plain  Hob  barren  for  the  greater  part, 
but  here  and  there  patches  of  tillage  mny  be  eeeu.  Before  ns,  on  the 
horizon,  a  belt  of  trees  and  verdure  held  out  tho  hopes  of  a  plc«santi 
evening's  rest.  The  rills  or  channels  which  feed  ihc  vegetation  anj 
drawn  from  the  Zondah  Itud;  we  hod  passed  into  tho  northern  water 
iiheil.  From  this,  tho  village  of  Datilutabad,  tho  road  winds  among  rich  ' 
gardens.  Irregular  masses  of  naked  rock  rise  from  the  pbtiit:  toy 
monntnins,  pigmy  alps.  So  wo  came  to  a  higher  chain  and  a  broad 
open  cloft,  Theuce  expands  the  plateau  of  Perttia  and  the  plain  of 
Ispnhau ;  groves  of  poplars  line  the  distance,  and  but  for  the  taller 
outlines  of  its  needle  minarets  the  city  lies  embowered  in  a  forest  of 
lofty  trees. 

The  hydrography  of  the  section  is  simple.  From  the  long  weatemf 
watershed  of  the  Karon,  and  its  parallel  parapets  of  splintered  rook,  yoo 
cross  at  tlio  lalter  end  of  tho  journey  to  even  plains  and  to  tlio  gentler 
basin  of  tho  Zeudah  Itud.  The  course  of  the  Karun  through  the  moun->d 
tatUB  in  remarkable :  where  it  yields  to  the  laws  of  nature  it  doliea  them. 
Tike  point  where  wo  lost  crossed  it  is  nearly  due  cnet  of  Shushter, 
and  about  115  milc«  in  a  straight  line  from  it.  Throughout  the  wliole 
distance  tho  range  is  tbroxvn  across  the  river's  path.  This  apputvnt 
GODtrodiotioD  between  watersheds  and  ort^raphy,  a  feature  not  OMiJlued 
to  this  section  of  the  Persian  mountains,  although  jierhaps  best  illuK* 
trated  by  it,  has  been  noticed  by  Mojor  St.  John  in  his  lucid  sketch 
of  the  Physical  Geography  of  Persia,  from  which  1  will  qaotu  a  short 
paragraph*  : — "  A  comparison  between  Iho  hydrographio  and  oruographic 
diagrams  will  show  that  the  disposition  of  tho  bills  affonls  little 
indication  of  that  of  the  watershedn.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  to 
show  which  of  the  many  parallel  ridges  form  the  water -pari  in  gs  of 
tlie  plateau.      Indeed  the  general  outline  would  seem  to  point  rather  to 

"  Sec  '  Eostnrn  rcmin;  Account  of  llio  JniiMinTe  nt  tlic  Persian  B-iuudary  Ooni- 
miwioii,  1S70-71-72.'  London,  ISifi,  p.  11 :  rend  oampnro  Lodua'  'Ocoligy  of  portion* 
of  tlio  Turko-Pereina  Ptoutiiw,"  p,  282. 
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«  great  river  flowing  to  the  bm  in  th(5  soath-eaat  than  to  a  sories  of 
dcpreeuoDB  receiving  tlie  enrplns  draiuageL" 

It  will  perhaps  at  ouce  occur  to  Ihofto  who  nw  anxiona  to  see  a  rood 
or  railway  cross  thcAe  rogionii  to  Ispahiiii,  that  the  way  the  rivor  hug 
made  it  wmilcl  he  beet  to  follow.  Once  you  are  on  the  Arilol  plalunn 
vol!  woiiM  dfinl  with  siuplo  features  m  far  as  Ispahan.  From  Ardel 
to  Slmshtor  the  roftil  might  pass  along  the  river  or  overhung  its  oonree. 
Bnt  further  knowledge  is  necessary  to  ostimato  the  ease  or  iliERculty  of 
suoh  an  undertaking.  Travellers  have  touched  the  river  nt  varions 
points  along  its  western  connw:  none,  I  boliovo,  have  march<>d  along  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  Our  little  party  cromed  it  twioo,  snd  on  both 
ocoasiona  I  observed  the  same  chango  in  the  scorory.  Tho  valleys 
open,  larger  lines  close  an  ampler  space,  just  as  in  modem  mosio  a 
lending  motive  heralds  the  hero's  approach.  The  noMo  valley  of  Qodar- 
i-Baliitib,  the  stretching  uplands  before  Dopulun  aunonnce  the  Eamn 
before  ever  ita  tlun  glass-green  line  is  seen.  At  the  first  passage  it  is 
deep,  and  some  thirty  to  forty  yards  broad  ;  at  Dopulun  it  bursts  on  the 
phiiii  from  a  narrow  gorge  which  seems  a  freak  of  nature  in  the  broad 
landscape  around. 

The  Eamn  river  rises  in  the  mouutuius  of  Zerdeh  Kuh,  and  pursnea 
a  south-easterly  course  towards  Dopulun.*  In  its  upper  reaches  it  bears 
thonameofKuh-i-Rung.  Tho  design  was  formed  by  Shah  Abhas  tho 
Great  of  cutting  a  passage  through  the  Zerdeh  Euh,  on  the  eastern  sides 
of  which  the  Zendah  Rud  has  its  source,  and  of  uniting  the  waters  of  thd 
Earitn  with  those  of  the  river  of  Ispahan  ;  the  nnfinished  work  still 
remains-t  Tho  wppor  waters  also  iKsir  the  name  of  Ab-i-Kadj,J  which 
draws  it«  origin  from  the  village  of  Kadj,  ncirth-wost  of  Ardol.  In  the 
plain  of  Ardel  it  is  joined  by  the  river  which  comes  from  Shamsabad 
and  Shelarazsr,  in  tho  district  of  Chehar  Mahal,^  and  at  Dopulun  it 
rocoivos  the  affluent  which  we  crossed  un  our  ride  to  Xaghun,  and  which 
is  called  by  Srhindler  Al>-i-Snli«n :  our  people  knew  it  by  the  uamo  of 
Dahinur.  Beyond  Dopulun  tho  Karnn  turns  to  south-west,  aud  aftur  a 
long  bend,  Tevci'Sea  its  original  direction  and  flows  north-west  to  the 
plains  above  Shushter.  Wells  saw  it  between  Dopulun  and  tlie  Bazuft 
river,|{  aud  its  general  course  between  Godar-i-Balutak  and  Shushter  is 
known  from  the  testimony  of  several  travellers.  Tho  direction  from 
which  the  rivers  flow  at  Dopulun  I  give  in  tho  analysis.  Between 
Dopulun  and  Godar-i-Balutak  the  Karun  is  fed  by  two  oousideiable 
tributaries — tho  Ab-i-Bazuft  and  tho  Ab-i-Bor».  Tho  Ab-i-Bnjuft  flows 
Konth-east  from  the  district  of  Basuft ;  the  Ab-i-Bors  enters  the  Karun 

■  TraieUen  havD  |)iMHd  tlio  Euun  abore  Dopalun,  but  I  know  of  none  who  bs* 
followed  it  A  rcrironec  may  bo  made  to  Dr.  ItodlerV  klter  in  tie  'Akodamitclier 
Anietget'  ot  Vjemm,  No.  ixi. 

t  Bee  LnyurJ,  KboztsUn,  p.  GO.  %  Seo  Scblndler,  p.  SI. 

S  &0  WelU,  pi>,  115,  HU.  U  WoIIb,  p.  147. 
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OD  iu  left  bank,  ooming  from  Felat  and  Sadat,  but  the  point  of  jaoe 
Beems  only  vaguely  kuown.*  North  of  Shushter  the  Shiir-i-LabahT 
tainlv  or  lempere  the  glacier  water  with  ita  tiatt  stream.  Tho  Kariml 
during  ita  coarse  among  the  luoutitaiua  ia  swift  and  deep;  its  colour, 
and  that  of  the  Bazuft  river,  ia  a  gla^s  green.  At  Godar-i-Ttalutak  it 
was  <leliciouB  to  bathe  iu,  hut  the  leuipurature  of  the  Ab-i-Iiazuft  was 
very  low,  aud  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  remain  long  in  its  waters. 
Between  Sbushter  aud  Malamir  the  streams  are  for  the  most  part 
brackish,  hut  there  are  springs  of  fresh  water  at  convonieut  distAuec». 

The  valleys  which  are  enclosed  within  this  section  of  the  range  *rfrj 
various  ia  feature  and  character.  Of  their  beauty  1  am  leas  oonoerc 
to  spoak  here,  yet  to  each  belongs  a  diDTeront  type  of  be«uLy.  Somethii 
has  boon  already  said  of  that  long  strip  of  luirren  soil  confined  by  na 
limestone  walls  which  bears  the  name  of  Lnbahri ;  thenoo,  in  a  brte 
survey  of  leading  forms,  you  turn  to  contrasting  scenery  in  the  plain  of 
Malamir.t  There,  a  broad  stretoh  of  grnss-grown  land,  lovel  as  water, 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bare  and  lofty  mountains ;  towards  ita 
northern  confines  R  quiet  lake  extends.  Its  breadth,  where  we  crossed 
it.  was  about  six  miles.  Malamir  has  been  ofteu  duaonheil,  and  the 
sites  of  tlie  great  fire-temples  uf  the  Sassaniau  city  of  Aidij,  and  pbrhupa 
of  Sosirale,  have  been  placed  there. 

I  wue  unable  to  visit  the  cleft  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  which 
has  been  described  as  ver>'  rich  in  bas-reliefs  and  iDscriptione  by  Layard 
and  Do  Bode.  In  the  western  wall  there  ia  a  lofty  cave  of  grand 
dimensions  which  commands  a  wide  view  over  plain,  and  lake,  and 
mountain;  spring  water  wells  within  it,  and  giant  maidcuhatr  fern 
grows  on  the  oozing  rocks.  In  the  cave  recces  two  niches  have  boon 
cut,  and  on  the  face  of  one  we  could  still  discern  a  sculptured  Sguroand 
inscriptions.  Above  us  on  the  nortliern  mountain-side  two  further 
niches  had  been  chiselled  out,  the  one  with  two,  the  other  with  three 
figures,  in  better  preservatiou  than  those  within  the  oave.  The  water 
which  rises  from  the  cavern's  floor  flows  nndergrouud  to  tlie little  village^ 
where  we  encamped;  there  it  forms  a  small  stream.  This  cave  ia 
situated  in  a  cleft  of  tlie  mountain ;  the  road  to  it  is  very  stony,  and  ia 
lined  with  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  a  debris  of  fallen  moBoniy . 
or  ruined  vaults,  which  dale  probably  from  the  Snssaniau  epoch.  To  the' 
left,  OS  you  aaoond,  there  is  m  small  but  well-preserved  ruin.  We  wcra 
told  that  a  long  subterranean  passage  led  from  it  far  inland,  but  aa  tha 
place  is  sacred,  we  refrained  from  enteiiug  it.  The  bas-reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions in  tho  cave  belong  to  the  Achscmeniau  period,  and  the  writing 


•  For  a  ■leocriiition  of  tlio  AIj.j  Borg,  sto  Lnya^l,  KliDElalaa,  p.  50. 

t  The  ruune  of  Molauir  is  reiitlcrcd  "  liouaa  "  oi  "  wealth  "  nf  tho  Amir.  Tlio  tint 
pnition  of  it  mi);ht  also  be  a  caulntclion  of  lljo  wurd  "  Miitiul."  ligntrjing  "  nri."  Oim- 
pirotljG  8aiDeii]<m  Id  the  CxpreniOD  cif  Dioilutus,  rijirgi  tJi^roi  irpbi  lvii*av<riv.  Diod.xix. 
21,  edlL  Firmia-DiduL 
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is,  lam  told,  of  the  r«ttian  formofciiTioiforra.  lamnot  awRrothatany 
of  the  inBcriptionswIivclithroaghoutthesemouataina  Layard  and  Do  Boile 
coined  with  eo  nmcli  difSoally,  and  often  at  great  ]>orsonal  risk,  havo 
ever  Wen  dcciplieriiil.  The  MalamJr  inscriptions  aro  priiit*«l  in  the 
British  Mugeum  wiltectiod,  but  they  utill  hold  their  weoreta.  It  muBt, 
no  doubt,  bo  difficult  to  read  oharactorB  whiufa  have  heou  copied  hy  hand, 
and  if  improBsione  on  prt^pared  piijwr  are  neceBSary,  tho  writer  could 
probahly  obtain  them.  So  little  is  known  of  the  country  and  people  of 
Elyinuis,  bo  keen  is  tho  spirit  of  modem  Bcience.  that  it  may  brf  hojied 
that  means  will  he  fonnd  to  encourage  echoUrahip  in  the  tiaimlatJoo  of 
Buoh  important  records,  and  that  tho  honour  of  theao  reveUtioQs  will 
belong  to  the  country  which  owns  the  illuslrious  names  of  Luyard  and 
Itawlinaon. 

Another  intcroeting  relic  of  a  great  antir|Qity  is  tho  canaeway  which 
climbs  with  winding  terraces  the  oMtcrn  wall  of  Malarair.     Its  paTeuent 
is  built  of  large  hewn  atones  supported  at  interval*  by  tmnitvftnte  slabs. 
Ill  the  steep  descent  to  the  valley  beyond  Malamir  wo  again  met  it.     It 
in  called  Jaddeh-i-Atabog  (highway  oi    the  Alabog)  or  Rah-i-SuIt*ni 
(Sullau's  way)  and  probably  daiealiayond  the  period  of  tho  Atahugn.     Ita 
course  is  traced  by  De  Bode*  from  infomialioa  BUpplied  by  natives.     I 
trust  that  it  will  soon  form  tho  subject  of  a  particular  invcetigntion.     At 
present  it  only  aerres  to  mock  the  insignificance  of  modem  Poisia ;  and 
it  is  in  the  sculptured  cave  or  on  tliia  noble  pavement  that  the  traveller 
feela  the  awe  of  a  great  past,  controete  it  with  present  squalor,  and  draws 
from  it  refreshing  hopes  that  what  has  once  been  grandly  d'-ino  may  yet 
be  done  again.     Eastwards  from  Malamir  the  trnek  emerges  from  narrow 
glens  into  the  broad  expanse  of  tho  Earun  Valley  at  (iodar-i-Ualutak. 
Tho  northern  limits  are  closed  by  mountains  which  give  the  river  a 
narrow  passage;  towards  tho  south  and  east  lofty  uplands  and  loam- 
covered  hills  overgrown  wi  til  oak  rise  lo  the  level  of  the  harder  boundary 
lines.    The  two  ridges   whieh  confino  the  valley  are  naked  at  the 
summit:  their   hard  severity   coiitraeta  with   tho  gentle  rolling   hilts 
between.     The  left  bank  of  tho  Knnui  is  high.     We  encamped  on  a  cliff 
plateau.     In  parts  tlie  land  had  l>een  ploughed,  but  the  only  villago  that 
wt!  saw  was  that  of  Doh-i-Diz,     The  black  tents  of  the  returning  llyat 
dotted  the  plain.     Thoy  come  and  pnss  onwards.     The  elevation  of  this 
valley,  and  of  the  plain  of  Mnlnmir,  must  give  to  each  a  temperate  and  a 
delicious  climate.    Higher  than  those,  and  not  loss  beautiful  t)mn  either, 
the  Serhun  valley 'presents  a  smaller  spnco  and  widely  difl'crvut  features. 
Mountain  walls  enclose  it  on  all  but  the  eastern  side,  and  springs  and 
artificial  channels  clothe  it  with  rich  fertility.    Tho  water  rises  at  its 
western  head  and  feeds  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  whose  course  is  lined  by 
a  close  growth  of  various  and  lofty  trees.     Tiny  rills  are  led  from  this 
stream  and  irrigate  oxtensive  ricc-Selds.      A   few  miles  heyeiid   tho 

*  De  Bodu  ii.  pp.  36  et  Mq.    BavUDSun,  p.  S3.    Lajard, '  KtiiuUtan,'  pp.  Tl  and  tlO. 
No.  IX.— Sift.  1890.]  3  p 
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nortkero  ridge  of  Serbuu  wo  commenced  a  long  deaoent  over  stODy 
iijilands  to  tlie  Karuu.  Of  tliiH,  the  valley  <jf  Doimlnn,  »inl  of  the  plain  of 
Char  Klioi',  thin  pi]it>r  coutaine  olsewhcro  some  brief  but  attentive  notice. 

Of  tlio  aspect  of  tlio  sky  during  our  passage  from  fho  plaios  : 
iliO  laoiiutaina,  u  short  inentiou  may  not  be  inappropriate.  Over  the 
)9T«1  tracks  of  Khiizislan  and  of  Mesopotamia  tho  f>Dii  rises  uid  nut» 
unvoilod:  the  air  is  rnpourlcs?.  At  Hhushter  a  fringe  of  settled  cloud, 
M'hito  films  high  nnd  ktill,  liad  drawn  for  weeks  a  broken  lino  nliovo  tho 
luouutdin  rajigo.  The  barren  (>rospect  whieh  sprwul  from  tlio  ooHtem 
wall  of  Labiihri  w.is  varied  by  the  light  and  shade  which  foil  from 
floating  cluTids.  At  Mulumir  dark  niasHes  rolled  above  hs,  and  it  soomed 
to  threaten  rain.  At  Ispahun  dense  banks  of  undissolving  vapour  han^ 
over  the  plateau  ;  the  graudeur  of  a  Persian  sfanset  is  known,  and  la  not 
easily  described. 

The  section  is  thinly  populated, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  monnt&ins 
ftTO,  for  the  most  part,  nomads.  They  have  some  fixed  settlements  to 
wliich  thoy  return  in  winter,  and  in  which  a  few  remain  during  the 
summer  monthsL.  It  is.  therefore,  difficult  to  make  any  sharp  distinotioa 
between  villagers  (Oeli-uishins)  and  nomad  triben,  but  no  doubt  the 
large  majority  live  in  tents.  In  aummer  they  encamp  on  the  lofty 
platcans  around  Char  Khor,  in  wintor  th<;y  deKt'end  to  Malamir  and 
towards  the  plains  of  KhuKistan.  Thuno  that  have  taken  to  agriculturo 
gather  tlieir  crops  in  spring,  and  leave  them  untbrcshed  until  their 
return  in  autumn.  Flocks  and  herds  are  the  principal  soorce  of  wealth, 
and  they  cannot  jiasture  tliese  in  summer  except  at  high  altitudes. 
Level  hut  scanty  stretches  of  grass  arc  watered  hy  mountain  rillit,  and 
on  ibom  tho  sheep  and  cattle  arc  brought  to  graze.  Fairs,  in  tlie  proper 
BOQBO  of  the  word,  there  ore,  I  believe,  none  ;  but  tho  market  of  Ispahan 
draws  to  it  some  of  tboir  produce,  and  smaU  ilealers  travel  to  Malamir 
to  purchaso  colts  and  clatificd  butter.  In  the  absence  of  commnnications 
their  tra<U^  is  insignificant.  Their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  very 
numerous  ;  the  sheep  Hre  large,  and  their  wool  abundant,  but  ooarsck 

Between  Shushter  and  the  little  Persian  town  of  Dnulatabod  we 
only  passed  through  ten  villages;  and  the  tenn  most  he  somewhat 
stretched  to  include  tho  moro  humble  among  them.  It  was  not  nutil 
Gergir  was  roachetl  that  we  saw  the  distinotive  dress  and  cliaracter  of 
the  Bakhtiari  tribes;  tho  villages  in  tho  valley  of  Lal<aUri,  Dara  Kul 
and  Derebistau,  are  peopled  by  a  mixed  race.  Not  that  at  cither  of 
these  two  places  the  Arab  element  asserts  itself:  the  Aryan  typo  and 
dress  are  at  oiioe  apparent.  Tho  men  shave  Iheir  heads  behind,  but 
allow  the  hair  to  flow  to  either  shoulder :  the  women  wear  the  loos© 
bluo  troiiser  and  an  upper  drapery  of  rod  and  blue,  Tho  men  are  tall 
and  lank.  At  Derebiatan  we  noticed  that  tho  hair  and  beard  of  the 
village  chief  was  worn  in  little  curls  that  recalled  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.     And  there  alone  I  saw  a  faoe  which  seemed  to  realize  the 
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Peraian  type  of  fctwiile  Wiuty:  tho  full  ourvos,  Uio  pink  and  wbito 
oomploxion,  dark  eyes  ami  black  trcsscB. 

DeroliistAn  ahA  Dnrn  Eul  an  each  composed  of  a  f&w  huts  built  of 
mud  and  long  rccds.  Efich  La^  a  little  shrine  ftnd  graToyard :  the 
inhabitants  do  not,  I  beliove,  migrate.  Dara  Kill  lio§  in  a  cleft  or 
hollow,  and  ou  the  mouDtain  side  a  more  solid  structure  crowna  a  con 
venieut  peak.  To  tbis  stronghold,  a  Tersian  capitolium,  they  can  retire 
when  attacked.  Below  it,  but  on  rising  ground,  the  white  face  of  the 
shrine  is  seen ;  a  white  recess  of  arched  alcove  is  flanked  by  two  tiny 
towers  cut  and  niched  in  Saraceoic  style.  Hound  the  rooees  a  nido 
friexe  runs :  a  painting  of  All*  in  full  array  of  war.  On  either  side 
wall,  poacooks  in  hues  of  red  aud  blue  have  been  drawn,  and  we  notiood 
and  admired  the  bold  outline  sketch  of  a  lion  rampant.  The  uncorerod 
space  was  Bjiattered  over  with  finger  marks  of  henna,  which  the  several 
devotees  liad  staraped  thereon  for  luok.  In  the  graveyard  a  few  small 
vaults  of  mild  imivkcd  the  burial  places  of  worthier  or  richer  men. 
Tbo  village  of  Gergir  is  perhaps  larger  than  either  of  these,  but  it  more 
resemblea  au  euoainpnicnt  than  a  village.  It  lins  no  shrine,  and  tho  only 
solid  thing  is  a  wall  or  two  against  which  llie  frail  huts  lean.  Th« 
fluuks  and  herds  which  are  pRstured  on  the  banks  of  ntighbouring 
streams  are  gathered  at  night  within  a  camp  circle  for  protection.  Tho 
people  are  poorly  clad  and  uncouth  in  manner,  and  they  beat  a 
descendant  of  the  prophet  who  had  joined  our  little  party  because  lie 
had  ventured  to  draiv  water  from  the  spring  wbouee  their  women  tako 
it.  The  men  wear  the  round  felt  hat  of  the  Bakbtiaris  ;  a  shirt  of  blue 
calico  clothes  them  to  tbo  knee,  and  a  bi'own  abba  or  cloak  hangs  from 
the  ahoulders,  Theit  feet  are  enclyaed  in  supple  »lioc«  and  thoy  scale 
the  rooks  at  a  run  with  the  hmly  bent  low.  At  Alulsoyidi,  n  small  place 
on  the  confiiies  of  Mnlamir,  a  couBidorahlo  quantity  of  grain  is  harvo«tcd, 
and  large  and  le^'GI  apacea  havo  been  mode  on  which  tho  corn  iit 
thrashed. 

Tho  people  of  this  village  are  most  fanatical ;  they  have  built  a  little 
luosquo,  aud  from  it  all  night  long  their  panting  calls  ou  Ali  broke  on 
tho  silence  Of  the  two  small  aggi'egates  of  sordid  hovels  throngh 
which  we  passed  along  tho  lake  of  Slalamir  it  is  uniieceF«ary  to  speak; 
near  the  more  southern  of  them  a  small  fort  wilb  the  usual  comer  turreta 
has  newly  been  buill,  but  is  not  occupied.  The  villages  beyond  Malamir, 
Bch-i-ritz  and  Nagbun,  are  built  more  solidly  of  mud  and  stone:  in  the 
former  there  ia  also  a  little  fort.  Id  the  valley  of  Serhun  there  is  no 
doubt  a  village,  but  it  was  hidden  from  our  view.  Aa  for  Paradomba, 
it  is  outside  tho  proper  ooufiuea  of  the  Bakhtiari  country,  and  its  little 
huts  or  houses  resemble  those  that  are  ubtiuI  on  the  Persian  plateau. 

Of  tho  nomad  tribes  who  migrate  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  of 
■Dmmer,with  their  flocks  and  herds  and  droves,  some  belong  to  the  clans 

*  Newads  uiul  vUisgera  alike  &re  vf  the  Bbiuli  peisuiuiuu, 
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of  Bttkliliari,  but  othora  come  from  tho  wtst  and  tho  confiwoe  of  Slunu. 
All  ncknowlwlge  tlio  jurlHilicliou  of  tho  Bokhtiari  princes  wliilo  tiioy 
nro  within  their  territory,  and  thoBo  whose  native  neata  are  withtMit  it 
pay,  I  believe,  a  small  tax  for  Iho  rights  of  paettiro  tlioy  come  to  onjoy. 
From  Malaniir  to  the  ri«ig;libourhood  of  Char  Khor  wo  Btommod  a  con-  j 
tJnnouB  stroain  of  men  and  women,  of  sheep  and  cattle,  wlio  were  loitTing 
tho  high  lande  against  the  approttoh  of  winter.    The  womon  boatrodo 
tho  hor668,Btid  carried,  besides  fie  cliildron,  tlie  musketa  and  armsof  tlio  , 
men.    The  men,  clothod  in  a  loose  blue  nhirt  and  ca]>  of  felt,  were  bluiAd " 
with  their  droven*  dutiof,  an  ardaoiiB  and  ahsurbiiij;  task.    Men  and 
women  were  deeply  tanned;  the  men  wore  Itlie  and  oflen  haudsomo, 
but  on  tho  girls  n  luboriciiis  life  had   pressed  too  hardly  to  allow  the 
expansion  of  natuial  beauty. 

Tho  Bakbti'ari  tribes,  who  wander  over  tho  extenslvo  moantaia 
tract*  of  Qreator  Luriiitau  (Liiri  Bnznrg),*  are  (livideJ  into  two  oUra, 
tho  Flaft  Lang  and  the  Chehiir  L/iug.t  Tho  seat  of  the  priiioea  of 
Cbohar  fjang  is  at  Kabili-i-tiil,  nnd  when  Layard  visited  thpm  in  lft4(), 
the  power  of  thetr  chief,  Mchemet  T«ki  Khnn,  embrnood  tho  greater 
portion  of  tho  country.  The  misfortunes  which  wore  fiital  to  that  great 
man  reduced  the  supremacy  of  his  elan, J  and  their  rivnU  tho  ilatt  Lung 
now  supply  tho  reigning  dynasty  of  tho  Balchttnri.  Tho  right  of 
Mchemut  Taki  Ehnn  tg  the  legitimate  title  of  Ilkhani  is  denied  by  tho 
ruling  liousi',  w}io  represent  him  as  a  bold  biitcrnBl  n»bbor§  who  had 
usurped  the  name  and  olBi^e  of  supremo  authority.  But  the  lineage  of 
the  Ghehar  Lung  chief  had  aspired  to  the  throne  of  l'ersia,||  and  wo 
have  abundiint  tcistiinony  of  tho  couimanding  positioa  which  he  himself 
held.  On  the  roof  of  tho  little  fortress  of  Char  Khor  I  listened  to  an 
animated  diiscription  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Khosro  Khan,  how  the 
foTx;c8  of  the  Ohehar  Lang  had  ouoe  attacked  this  stronghold  of  the  naFt 
Lang;  how,  out  of  nine  thon^und  men  who  wore  lod  against  it,  one 
thouaand  perished  before  its  walls,  nn<l  in  what  confusion  tho  remainder 
fled  to  the  western  door  of  the  valley.  But  this  event  belongs  to  a 
period  which  lie  knew  from  familiar  history,  and  not  from  personal 
fxperienoo,  and  tlie  Chehar  Lang  of  the  present  day  helj>  to  decide  the 
buttk'H  of  those  two  parlies  who  dispute  tho  chioftaiuahip  of  their  rivals. 

Three  brothers  have,  within  recent  times,  succeaaively  held  the  title 

•  See  La;ard.  ■  DMtription  of  the  province  of  Eliuiiitnii,'  p.  G,  for  the  bountlnriM  of 
Ihiacouutry.  Also  Do  Bude, '  Luristau  and  Arabistiiu,"  ii  pp.  32.83;  anj  Scliliidlcr, 
p.  G3,  t  See  L[ij-»rJ. '  Dtaoription,  4o.,'  p.  7. 

I  Ho  was,  by  origin,  of  the  Chulmr  Lnjig  .lnju'Diiencj-  of  Jniicki  Ganoetir.  Hid., 
p.  10. 

i  Itit  aurioua  but  nol  uanatuml  tliat  Sir  H.  Lnyanl.  tho  friend  of  Mehcmot  Tokl 
Khuu,  Hliould  doioiilffi  in  nlmcisl  the  asino  laagDog^  lli«  gmndfatUcr  of  Ibe  priiuM  who 
^vc  Die  Uiu  HCcouiit  of  th<:>  CboUnr  Lang  objot    Seu  '  Early  Advouturcs,'  (i.  211. 

II  Sea  LajirJ, '  De«er!|iUun,'  *o.,  p,  8.  Do  Bode,  •  Lurltilaa  and  Aiabtitaa,'  p.  71  i 
and  Mulcolm'a  '  Uiatcry.' 
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of  Ilkhani  of  tlio  Daklittari.  Huseoin  Euli  Klian,  tke  futfaer  respoctiroly 
and  tho  brother  of  tbo  two  reigmng  prinoes,  enjoyed  the  repiitatioo  of 
a  strong  and  capable  ruler.  His  portrait,  which  liuiigs  iu  tliedining-hall 
at  Faradomba,  dooH  not  belio  tho  commanding  charnctor  which  he  is  snid 
to  havo  poflseaeed.  Tho  immtiDity  from  brigandage  nhich  tho  country 
now  enjoys  is  dae,  perhaps,  in  a  groat  nicnsTirc  to  the  firm  qualilios 
which  throughout  a  long  period  Lo  cxercisiMl  with  success.  IIo  fell 
Iwneath  the  ban  of  the  royal  governor  of  Ispahan,  thu  Zil-os-Snltaa ; 
dark  suspicions  were  whispored  into  the  Shah'tj  ear,  and  in  1882,'  while 
on  hia  annual  visit  of  homage  to  Teheran,  ho  was  put  to  death  by  tho 
voorct  agency  of  poi-itin.  Uc  was  siicoeeded  by  his  brother.  Imam  KuU 
Khan ;  and  of  his  sons,  somo  were  imprisoned,  while  others  were  allowt'd 
to  live  in  obscuritj*.  The  eldest,  Isfendlar  Khau,  oar  host,  was  confiuud 
for  vcveo  years,  while  the  youngest  of  thoHo  I  met,  Khusro,  was  cducutvd 
in  retirement  feoyond  his  native  moontaine.  Hut  tho  lapse  of  years  naw 
that  influence,  to  which  those  princes  owed  their  fall,  impaired :  tho 
favour  which  the  Zil-eB-Snltan  had  .long  enjoyed  was  partially  with- 
drawn, and  the  same  deuigns  which  he  is  said  to  have  imputed  to  tho 
Bakhtlari  chief  were  used  as  weapons  against  himself  by  the  ouvy  of 
his  onemies.  The  intercession  of  Kixa  KuU  Khan,  tho  brother  of 
the  nkhani,  in  favour  of  hia  imprisoned  nephew  was  well  recoiveil  by 
tho  Shah,  whose  fears  had  been  excited  aguiiist  Iiis  powerful  son  at 
I»pfthan ;  the  dictates  of  clemency  were  approved  by  those  of  policy, 
and  his  Majesty  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  children  whoso 
father  he  acknowledged  to  have  fallen  by  an  unjust  conspiracy. 
In  1888  the  sons  of  Hussein  Knli  Khan,  aouompuuiod  by  their  uncia 
Riza  Euli,  were  enjoined  to  (ak«  i>OBsesaiun  of  their  native  oouu  try  at  tha 
head  of  a  Persian  army.  Descending  with  their  followers  and  Femiun 
allies  from  the  northern  slujies  of  Char  Khor,  they  surprised  and 
defeated  the  Ilkhant  who  had  refused  to  ovncnute  his  country  at  tho 
mandate  of  the  Shah.  The  euttlement  of  tho  country  in  their  favour 
was  effected  with  energy  and  witliont  delay.  Dumb  Khan,  the  ally  of 
the  defeated  chief,  was  ejected  from  Kalah-i-TuI ;  and  the  marriagu  of 
Isfendiar's  sister  with  the  Chchar  Lang  prince,  Mirza  Agha  Khaii.t 
served  as  some  Ixind  of  union  between  the  two  clans.  The  joint  rule  of 
Biza  Knit  and  Isfcndiarwas  recognised  by  the  Persian  Government,  and 
while  the  former  look  the  nnmo  of  Ilkhani,  the  latter  adopted,  with  the 
Bubstance  of  power,  the  Persian  title  of  SamsntiH^s-Sultaueh.  The  dis- 
possessed prince  is  now  in  Toheran,  whore  ho  ia  known  as  the  llaji 
Ilkhani,  and  agtiinst  ihe  plots  of  court  intrigue  the  hope»  of  the  present 
rulers  seem  to  rest  on  tlie  slippery  reliunce  of  royal  &vour. 

*  I  bike  tills  ilnto  from  n  ntcful  guticalogioa]  Intilo  wliirk  Iidk  been  eompU«d  ttma 
TuiieuB  tonrfvB  bj  Str.  Curaon,  iiml  wliM^li  he  IiM  »i>ry  hlmlly  [iloceil  at  roy  dlipoMl. 

1  I  limti  rocoiilly  hwinl  \hat  Sliini  Agha  Kbmi  hnn  bi»ii  »hot  ilcnd"1)y  bis  younger 
fantbor  BaU  Allnli  Kbau,  bat  t  liavu  not  ancerUiuiM  tb«  oauw.  
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Tb«  summer  quartCTH  or  court  of  the  BalclitiaTi  priucm  iit  iu  the 
valley  of  Char  Ehor.  On  a  low  inounil,  or  rising  grouud,  which  prolv- 
ably  matliB  tho  seat  of  ancient  firo-wonship,  a  castle  or  fortrws  bait 
b<3en  built,  renewed,  or  repaired  by  sitcccesivo  generations.  A  few 
rooms  have  been  reserved  and  decorated  for  the  rc^ceptioD  of  struigoiv, 
but  tho  chiefs  themselves  reside  in  touts  among  their  tribcemen  and 
foUovers.  Tho  blaok  tents  cluster  round  the  fort  upon  the  green  turf 
where  tho  cattle  graze,  and  in  their  midst  the  white  canvas  of  the 
princes  ia  from  afar  conspicuous.  The  aualerity  of  a  life  in  camp  is 
varied,  and  perhaps  swcotcnod  by  the  luxury  of  a  sumptuous  oountiy 
house,  which,  within  20  miles  from  the  fortress,  hut  without  the  confines 
of  their  territory,  is  in  course  of  completion  at  ParaJomha,  1  ata  not 
aivaro  tlutt  any  European  has  visited  or  deacribeil  this  cliarulng  little 
palace,  ou  whioh  many  yoara  of  careful  labuuv  and  all  the  reeourc««  of 
rei-siait  art  have  boeu  no  doubt  bestowed.  The  most  plcatant  days  I 
passed  iu  Persia  were  spent  within  its  walls,  and  the  manifold  iiitereat 
of  this  richlj- colon  red  vuita  we  shall  not  easily  forgot. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  difficulties  and  the  requirements  of 
flM  ro<id  over  which  we  passed.  The  considerution  of  railway  schemes 
tDRyinstruct  our  leisure  :  cart  ruada  have  not  yot  been  conslnictcil,  nor 
can  I  be  quito  certain  tliat  tho  ancient  and  well-tried  method  of  mule 
transport  will  be  wholly  snporseded  by  them.  Tho  Bakbtiari  route  to 
Ispahan  offers  no  obstacles  to  loaded  mules  that  may  not  be,  at  small 
expense,  removed.  ^Vhcn  the  Kanin  rtvcr  was  opened  to  commeroe,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  trade  route  through  Shushter  became  oluthod  with  the 
acmblanco  of  ideality,  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  Persian  Ggvomment 
would  be  likely  to  consult  tho  iiitensts  of  a  more  oxtendeil  traffic  by 
taking  such  ineaBurcs  lis  the  world  would  know  to  attribute  to  the 
dictates  of  patriotic  intelligenoe.  It  may  bo  hoped  by  thoao  who  d«8iro 
the  development  of  Persia  as  an  integral  State,  that  the  wisdom  of  im- 
proving tie  present  com  muni  cations  may  speedily  be  realised  by  tbe 
Shah  and  his  minietors  ;  nor  should  this  paper  close  without  a  brief  but 
det&iled  statement  of  what  these  obstacles  are,  where  tltey  may  be 
encountered,  and  how  they  may  be  ovoreome. 

Between  Bhushter  and  Ispahan  ten  mountain  biicica  mu»t  bo 
oroHsed.  ten  targcv  stops  a6ci:<nded.  I  mention  them  in  order  :  tho  eastern 
wall  of  Labahri,  the  ridges  of  Mni-doh  Fil,  of  Malamir,  of  Deh-i-Di«,  of 
the  Bazuft  river,  of  Scrhun,  tho  ridge  Ijefore  Dopulun,  and  that  beyond 
it,  tho  ridges  of  Naghiin  and  of  Parattomba.  The  weeteni  aides  of  most 
of  tliose  are  steep,  but  the  zigsag  paths  are  fairly  worn,  and  the  removal 
of  lK)uIdi'rs  hero  and  lliere  would  relieve  the  muleteers  of  constant  effort 
with  their  packii  and  fW.-quent  deviiitioii.  Of  tJie  more  level  jKirf.ions  of 
the  road  the  following  stretches  ari^  bUicleed  by  large  rocks,  somo  of 
which  reijuire  to  be  blasted.  A  B]>ace  of  12J  miles  l^twocn  Gcrgir  and 
the  Murdeh  Fil  ridge,  tho  descent  to  tlie  valleys  beyond  Malamir,  and  tho 
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track  along  thorn  for  (tlxnit  12  miles  before  God«r-i-Biilutak.  The 
dusuent  to  tlie  Kanin  befnro  Dopnhin  Is  ovpr  rocky  iiml  Jifficult  ground 
for  llio  spaco  of  about  10  miles.  Tlie  rejnedica  nro  simplo,  and  such  are 
tlie  jiuiuts  to  which  th«y  should  he  applied. 

Of  tha  rivers,  the  Karun  is  spanned  at  Dopnltin,  and  at  Qodar*!- 
Bolntnk  it  iit  well  adapted  fur  a  flying  bridgci,  as  Major  Wolls  hats 
awggcBted.  One  stont  boat  would  at  pri^aeut  be  sufficient.  Over  tha 
Bazuftrivera  bridge  uhould  be  bititt  at  Pul-i-Amarat.  Suitable  oamvaD- 
aerais  would  follow  at  conyenieut  intervals. 

Analym, — The  journey  from  Shuahter  to  Ispahan  occupied  thtrli^en 
marching  days,  but  I  shall  hereafter  show  that  it  could  bo  comfortably 
performed  in  eleven  days.  luasmncb  as  travellers  will  make  their  own 
stages  as  they  plcnse,  I  liavo  not  divided  this  brief  analysis  into  days* 
marches,  but  have  Utken  larger  divisions. 

1.  Shtuhlrr  la  Gergir,  521  mile*. — Our  path  led  over  the  undoUtions  wliick 
slope  upwanU  to  Iho  range  from  tho  iiigh  banks  ot  the  Oargar.  Here  ftiid  llirrn  WO 
noUiwi  Ullu^e.  Low  sandstone  SfJiira  soon  crossed  the  way,  which  had  now  btroQie 
more  stony;  bracKiuli  streams  wouod  amoug  them.  Tlie  vcgulation  was  Kunt;  Inw 
elirubs  (probably  Prosopii  ilej^niann),  and  here  apd  there  a  konar  bush,  AiUr 
riding  for  about  four  auit  a  half  hc'iim,  wo  came  to  a  Uoy  ilreaiii  whceo  watcn  are 
fti<sb,  Ikrdeh  Mil  (ca\d  stream}.  Thi^iicc  It  wns  one  aeil  a  quarMr  honra  nde  to  the 
summttoF  the  Unt  couliniioug  ridge,  whictt  ne  attaint.'d  byagentle ascent.  Winding 
Along  ila  eastern  skirts  wc  looked  over  n  long  valley  of  gypsum  Immniocks  to  a 
furtlier  tDountain  wall,  and  crossed  ECTcral  limes  the  salt  stream  tjlitir-i'Labnliri. 
This  river  flown  corth  to  the  Knruu ;  it  U  called  by  Schindler  Shur-i-ZiiQ-i-Miinio 
in  its  lower,  and  Shiir-i-M<?dres8e  in  it«  upper  courte.  The  ridges  which  bound  lie 
valley  ateof  nnkwl  limestone.  Turuiug  abruptly  down  a  uairow  cleft  we  cume  to  a 
epot  wher«  the  broken  mount&in  overhangs  a  secludcii  recess;  here  is  the  villsge  of 
Dnra  Kul,  22i  mtlea.  ll  is  a  small  vllta^  built  of  rniid  atiA  long  rc«da,  with  a  rock 
stronghold,  a  shrine,  nod  a  little  gr.iveyani.  Thermometer,  eveulng  Oil'  (27tli 
August),  suurisu  81!'  (26lh  Augnsl).  'I'ho  district  traversed  was  barren  and  unin- 
habited. Altitude  520  tcet.  From  this  mountain  uocik  we  again  passed  into  the 
leng  barren  valley,  and  came  to  the  village  of  Dt-rebistna,  D  miles.  It  is  eomjviBcd 
of  mat  hliti,  and  has  a  little  shritie  built  of  mud  and  «tone.  It  is  a  pltawut  place, 
and  two  lofly  kauar  trees  »pn-ail  refreshing  shade.  The  water  Is,  I  U'tiuve,  slightly 
bmckish,  and  we  went  on  to  a  spring  difitiint  an  iiour's  walk  to  encamp.  Thence  wo 
headed  towanis  the  opposite  or  eastern  ridge,  and  agi\m  crossed  the  Shur-i~Lubaliri. 
The  path  wound  among  the  gypsum  hillocks.  After  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes' 
march  we  reached  the  skirts  of  the  valley  wall  and  ascended  by  a  gentle  gradation 
along  them  to  its  summit,  one  hour.  During  the  ascent  we  had  awhile  followed  R 
■mall  stream  of  brackish  water  whose  margin  is  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass 
aud  tall  reeds.  Ridge  of  Derbend  (the  paw),  altitude  1320  feet.  The  descent  easl- 
wsrds  is  hardly  felt:  the  ridge  is  n  step  to  a  strt^tch  of  yellow  ujtiau'],  closed  by 
distant  monntaltis.  At  the  ftxit  of  a  lofty  rock  masa  which  stands  out  from  tho 
chain  we  were  shown  the  site  of  the  village  of  Gergir.  Uaving  crossed  a  brackish 
stream  which  wns  flowing  north,  we  made  a  forced  march  over  the  high  lands,  and 
arrived  by  night  at  a  fresh  stream,  near  which  are  the  Elraggling  mat  huts  of  Ocrgir, 
£0t  miles.    Altitude  1220  feeL    District  uniuhabiled.    Next  day  I  ascended  tho 
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mODnUio  bvhiod  Girgir  (Kuh-I-Asmari)  to  near  ite  auiumil)  and  cojofod  a  wJdv 
imepect  of  barren  laoda  and  Imrc  lidgcai.  The  ryt  fuUuwcil  tli«  green  niv^  of  tha 
sbtam  of  Gcrgir  as  it  wouuJ  nortiiwivrJs,  TiierroomcUir,  night  82°  (28tli  Augutt). 
Sunriae  72°.  evening  S.30  p.m.  88"  {2'Jih  August),  Suuriae  77°  (30tJi  Augtut). 
Tnick  Toir  tliroughout  tliia  aectii^n.  Forage  t>ai  provisiong  obl^oable  at  Dan  En)^ 
Dcrcbittan  and  Gergir. 

2.  Orrylr  la  Malamir,  26  mite*  (to  fouthcm  viltast). — Starting  tn  a  north-cairt 
direction  across  tlio  plain  wc  were  »oun  nblc  to  yeas  through  the  mail)  liilgo  by  an 
op«n  clcfl  or  ]Mai.  The  fulloiving  la  tbo  grncial  couligiinition  of  the  roci!;  Tttiloy 
which  wu  heru  cututed;  il«  wi'aurn  wall  U  llie  Kuh-i-Asniaii,  whoso  ijircction  ia 
broiuily  west  by  north  to  east  by  auuth,  and  il»  main  eastern  boundary  ia  iho 
Murdeh  Filrid^enhicb  runs  from  north  by  iceat  to  wmlh  by  east.  Bctwctii  the  two 
rise  louer  paraivtE,  and  belwven  luii  b«yund  tixnv,  jamtlei  ledges  of  naked  rock 
Koro  tiie  pUiiicr  portions.  The  atrnta  arc  of  limestone.  The  truck  first  fuUuwa  tb« 
westJtm  w.ill  uuJ  then  croaaes  the  strnla.  For  tiome  hours  wo  followed  the  conrw  of 
ft  salt  Etrctun,  sotnetimcs  riding  along  Its  bed,  at  others  overlooking  it  from  the  Uij^h 
cliCb  or  parajKils.  As  we  passed  along  the  lower  levels  wo  often  seemed  to  tido 
between  the  walU  of  a  fortress;  such  was  iho  nppcdtiinco  of  Uie  lici'^flone  ledger 
Id  piacra  the  wit  river  w«*bcs  cliffs  of  softer  sandstone,  whose  sides  are  dyed  rod  or 
grcou  with  chemical  matter.  Tho  luargiu  of  the  stream  It-tlf  was  white  with  froth 
and  every  dry  stone  with  brine.  Tho  vnlloy  was  uninhabited.  A  baud  of  robbers 
irus  reputed  to  infest  it,  bo  wo  took  a  few  men) armed  with  matchlocks  from  Gergir; 
they  skirmished  in  tplandid  form,  nealing  cncii  emiticitce  at  tiie  run  with  the  baiy 
bent  low.    After  enjoying  their  niancenvres  for  a  short  space  wo  dismissed  them. 

About  four  hours'  march  from  OtrMir  brought  ua  to  the  haukB  of  ii  fnah  stream 
nbnsc  waters  .ire  overhang  witli  willows.  In  this  Talley  which  1  am  describlug  the 
oak  xono  commences :  low  buxhy  irevs  start  from  among  the  boulders.  On  tb« 
tDOnntnin  sides  a  bush  of  spinous  branches  flourishes  (Epliflfa  vu!gari>),  and  along 
Iho  bed  of  the  salt  river  the  tamattak  grows  abundantly.  We  ascended  the  (aalern 
trail  of  the  valley  by  a  march  of  one  liour  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  fresh  slrioin, 
and  |]avii;g  crossed  the  summit,  which  is  of  gentle  curve  (aliitudo  3020  ftet).  we 
encamped  on  its  eastern  slopes  near  a  little  rivulet  of  fresh  water.  Fiom  this  point 
tlie  country  became  mote  opeu  and  the  path  was  easy.  Tho  Iradiog  features  of  tb* 
sceueiy  wero  ihe  streams,  whose  margins  are  clothed  witli  a  growth  of  tall  recda 
among  wiiioh  you  mny  lose  yourself.    Ueic  also  we  passed  extonslvo  mjrtle  beds. 

Aftcramarcliof  two  and  Ihree-qnartor  hours  from  the  MurdchFil  ridge  wu  reached 
the  village  of  MaUeyidi,  a  stragj;ling  place  situated  on  open  nplniids  near  a  stream 
which  wualmost  dry,  This  vill.ige  wss  perhaps  the  largest  we  had  hitheito touched: 
the  huts  are  of  mats  and  nestle  against  mud  walls.  It  tias  a  small  mosque.  Dii>t.incfi 
from  Gergir  about  20|  miles.  "Neighljonrhood  apjiarcntly  uniiihabiled.  Tho  up- 
lands around  were  barely  covered  with  a  jmrched  growth  of  yeilow  grass.  1"ho 
mountains  before  us  enclose  the  plain  of  Mnlnniir,  and  arc  bare  of  vcgiiUlioD. 
Thermometer,  night  80°,  morning  70"  (30th  and  3l6t  August).  It  is  a  short  rida 
from  Matnejiili  lo  the  western  wsil  of  Mnlaniir.  As  at  Gergir  the  ridge  opma,  and 
we  were  surprised  to  sec  before  us  a  stretching  [itain,  level  as  tho  water  of  l!ie  blue 
lake  which  covers  a  [lart  of  its  §urfuce,  aud  sunouudeil  on  alt  sides  by  tiukeiL 
mountains.  Where  wc  entered  there  is  a  small  village,  and  about  two  miles  further 
Eouth-eaat,  near  tbo  sontheru  limits  of  tho  lake,  a  second  aud  smaller  village  of  huts 
made  with  poles  and  mats.  A  small  fort  h.ts  recently  bean  built  ben:,  but  was 
unoccupied.  Wo  spent  the  night  on  its  roof.  Altitude  2570  foet,  Dislauce  from 
Midseyidi  about  iij  miles.  Thermometer,  evening  82°,  morning  "E*^  (31st  Augusl  and 
1st  September).  In  this  secliou  ouo  great  ridge  iti  crostied,  that  of  Uurdch  Fil.'aud  tha 
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iLKODt  is  obstmcied  by  fcouldvw.  Between  Ocrgir  and  tlie  Murdeh  Fil  riJ^.a  diitance 
of  about  12)  miles,  the  track  i«  often  bntl.  Fiom  tbcncc  to  Mnlamir  it  ie  a  fair 
tr&ck.     Fonge  ukI  i>niymoD»  at  Maieeyidi  aud  nt  Malainir. 

3.  Maluiair  to  Dopulun,  75|  ini7«. — From  the  sonond  or  Houthetn  villnge  oJ 
Malftmir  we  slnick  acro»s  tlie  lavol  |>Iain  lowarila  ilio  taslerii  luouiit&in  wall.  For 
nwiitlc  wo  iMi^i^d  along  Iho  suutheru  head  of  llic  lilllc  lake.  The  aurfnce  of  the  jilajti 
was  yelloir  with  a  humt  growth  of  gross.  On  iu  southero  confitieg,  two  luouotaiu 
yromtnitorios  extend  into  ibe  kiuouIU  levels:  to  reach  the  pasB  wo  wore  ohlijtpd  la 
double  the  northern  of  thesR  two  cajies.  This  done  wo  licnded  for  tlic  jiose  otcr  a 
nock  of  plain.  Th«re  is  liure  a  large  growth  of  the  low  «hrob  (ffosopii  alrplianiana), 
which  wc  noticod  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey.  At  this  point  we  mat  for 
Ibo  first  time  the  stream  of  nomads  with  their  drovCB  returolug  from  the  Mmoiiier 
{)aatureit,  a  coutiniious  alream  wblch  throughout  our  journey  to  Dopulun  it  wb«  lianj 
to  atem.  The  ascent  of  the  riiine  occupied  neatly  an  hour :  at  parts  we  folicrttni  a 
turtuouH  ]»th  anion^  the  boulders,  but  wo  ufttu  aTnil»!  ouraetves  of  the  gentler 
lerraoesof  the  paved  eausewny  eidled  "  Uoad  of  the  Amir,"  The  summit  of  the 
rid^o  is  rounded ;  altitude  3500  feet,  its  easlem  Blopcs,  aa  usual  in  this  ncencry, 
sweep  to  bigb  uplands.  Over  tlieie  we  passed  easily  towards  a  second  chalu  ivhicb 
closgd  tim  prospect  from  west  by  north,  to  east  by  south.  On  our  right  baud  roiie 
a  lofty  peak  of  the  Muugevht  rtmgc.  A  abort  tide  brougiit  us  to  a  cleft  In  the  chain  ; 
thence  a  long  and  a  precipitous  descent  leads  to  a  narrow  valley.  In  portions  this 
de»ceQt  is  made  eaay  by  tbe  remains  of  the  old  paved  causeway.  Altitude  of  the 
valley  2820  feet.  From  this  point  to  the  open  country  at  Godar-i-Etalntak,  we 
followed  down  long  and  narrow  valleys  enclosed  by  lofty  mountain  walls.  One 
»alIoy  leads  into  another :  the  ridges  ojien  into  aids  vallfije.  The  surface  of  tiic  rock 
is  broken ;  huge  boulders  lie  on  ibo  sidfts  and  in  the  hollow.  From  among  the 
boutdcri  Ibe  hardy  uaka  spring;  tb«y  overluQg  the  dry  watercourses.  In  jlaccs 
■prings  well  from  the  ground.  The  track  is  vetj  rough  and  bad  throughout  lht» 
portion,  say  for  about  12  miles.  Our  difficulties  were  increased  by  Iho  stream  of 
flocks  and  droves,  and  men  and  women,  that  ilowcd  against  us.  1  do  not  think  that 
the  winter  loitmta  would  atop  tralbo  along  (beta  hollow.",  and  Major  Wells  passed 
flver  this  road  In  the  month  of  November.  A  cleft  in  the  niounlain  gave  ua  aceesa 
lolbeopcn  valley  of  the  Kamn  at  Oodar-t-Balutnk.  The  river  is  swift,  and  in  colour 
green  as  glaas.  It  is  about  30  yards  wide  and  tolerably  deep.  It  flows  at  the  baae 
of  high  Imiiksou  which  we  enciimpcd,  Altitude  2320  feet.  Distaucu  from  MaUnnr 
221  miles.  Having  crossed  Uie  Kanin  on  small  rafts  which  were  in  uso  by  the 
Hyats,  we  wound  along  the  northern  Blojiea  of  the  soft  bills  which  rise  from  the  plain 
between  the  great  chain  ridges;  ihcy  scpninte  from  the  Kamn  the  course  of  a  little 
tributary  stream.  As  wo  rvide  above  it  we  passed  on  its  opposite  margin  several 
pomegranate  orchurda  fencod  with  utonc  and  brushwood.  Further  up  there  is  a  liltlo 
flour-mill.  Via  rose  continuously  along  the  hill  side :  on  o\ir  loft  hand  va»  ihe 
enstrru  wait.  So  we  came  to  tiau  villngo  of  Deh-i-Dix  where  theiu  is  a  siuall  fort. 
This  sonthcm  or  eastern  portion  of  the  valley  space  is  veiyhijji;  loam-covcrrd  oak- 
studded  hills  rolled  round  us.  In  placea  the  soil  lay  follow.  Most  of  the  lubabitauts 
of  the  little  vilhige  had  not  yet  returned.  Distance  from  Godat-i-Ba!utBk  II)  milrs 
by  an  eicelleul  path.  Altitude  4ST0  feet,  Tliemionietcr  evening  18°,  sunriso  72° 
(Snd  and  3rd  September). 

Tlie  niiiin  eastern  (irlgc  rise*  behind  Deb-i-DiK :  the  hills  are  almost  level  with  ita 
middle  slopes.  As  we  ascended  we  wound  alonR  a  broad  |mth  whose  soft  sml  bod 
yielded  to  the  tread  of  general  iuus.  The  usks  were  taller;  weseemod  topnasthrougb 
an  Engliiih  park.  After  one  and  a  half  tour's  match  from  Deh-i-Diz  we  reached  the 
summit,  alliludoS2T0  feet     Easiwarda  the  chains  relied  before  us  inngenemldirrc- 
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tiou  at  tiotlh-vKxt  to  8oulL-east.  They  ioclina  to  circle,  or  torn  towAii]*  cnch  other 
in  Unk(  of  tnotintnia  willi  nuunbiiu — ^  iicw  fcatim.  The  park  bnda  oouliuueJ 
Ktmt  tlio  BuniTuit  Aoi  along  tho  ctutern  dopes  of  tbc  jiAgB ;  then  we  wound  alons 
oppmite  mountnin  sides.  Far  olTwii  disceroed  n  gloss-grMMi  stream  lying  ilocpdowa 
at  Ihc  fool  of  raoaatning ;  the  do>c«nt  lo  it  oociipiod  u«  thrci>a&d-a-quiirter  lioun. 
Tlio  track  ii  bod  for  hortt'c,  bat  preseolH  no  dilTiciiltlM  to  mulca.  On  aa  oppoajto 
mount oin-udc  wc  inw  tbe  road  to  Pul-i-AinatSt  going  noitU  but  tuniiiig  to  CSsL.  At 
that  pobt  thcruis  a  dangeroDs  bridge  of  ITWS,  which  we  avoided.  Sohindlarctmaud 
it ;  and  wore  there  a  good  bridge  tlieri-,  the  road  he  look  might  be  the  bottcr,  becniiw 
the  nscenC  aftur  tho  paswgn  of  tlic  river  appears  to  be  a  groduni  ooo  (mv  his  duscrip- 
tiou),  uLtTi-OK  we  were  ubligfd  lo  mount  tlic  abrupt  and  ilvnj  eidee  of  a  mountain  rid^. 
However,  our  dc«cunt  to  tho  rivet  seams  to  hnvo  been  conior  than  bin.  Tliia  river, 
called  the  Ab-i-Buurt,  is  a  cousidtirablo  tributary  of  IhuKarun.  Iiuveryawtftand 
cold.  Its  lircndth  whore  we  crooaed  it  iniut  hare  bocn  over  50  yards.  We  forded  it 
but  ia  winter,  when  tho  Bbepherda  have  returoed  to  tlio  little  blacli  huta  which  nostlo 
among  the  rocka,  rafts  toay  be  obUiDcd.  AUitudo  of  valley,  2990  feet.  Thence  we 
oscecdcd  tlia  mountain  which  ovtrlinnga  it  by  ti  xigzng  path;  nseont,  2  hour*; 
altitude,  5630  feet.  The  riror  flows  soutli  by  euat  to  the  Karun.  Direotion  of  digt, 
nest  hy  north  lo  c.i«t  by  south.  rroEpect  aver  loam-covered  bills  to  linked 
mountain  obnins ;  hills  and  rtdgt^a  ore  studded  with  onk.  The  uplands  over  which 
we  now  posBed  were  dark  with  tillngc ;  the  onks  flourish  upon  tliem.  Some  culti- 
vators aupphed  ua  with  bailey  and  hay.  We  encamped  on  ItiRh  pound  >t  5950 
feet  near  a  spring.    Themioiueier :  sunset,  72°,  lunrisc,  C^°  (3rd  nud  4tli  Sept.) 

An  hoar's  ride  from  our  conip  brought  ns  to  a  hill-back  which  bounda  theao  up> 
'  lands ;  in  the  distanoo  tbe  mountaina  of  ClicUnr  Mohnl  liud  tho  hurium.  We  now 
deseendcil  to  a  glcti,  and  thence  (lassod  into  the  beautiful  valley  of  Serhun.  It  it 
well  watered,  and  hsis  rich  rice-fiolds.  Thuio  is  n  viUasc,  but  we  did  uol  see  it ;  Its 
northern  head  is  dutant  from  Deh-i-Dis  about  24}  miles.  The  ascent  of  its  uottbcm 
wall  occupied  Olio  hour  (altitude  62 TO  feet).  Wide  pruB[)ect  over  the  mountains 
foreground  of  hills  niid  uplands.  After  a  march  ofoiic-nrid-n.half  hour*  wc  encamped 
among  tho  uaka  abovo  a  slceum.  Attiludo  ftOTO  fevt;  liiermomcter,  sunriM^ST^ 
(&tk  Kept).  ThiiQcc  we  came  lo  a  bill-back  or  rit1g«,  the  ascent  of  which  occupied 
SR  minutes  (altllnds  7420  feet),  atid  lYom  its  summit  bxiked  aorosa  the  mora  OfiOl 
Karun  ciuiilry  to  tlm  distant  ridge  beyond  Dofiulun,  about  101  miles  away.  Tbe 
inouutiilns  ruund|us  were  broken  :  ridge  puis  forth  transverse  link  to  ridge :  we  went 
in  a  country  of  high  uplamls.  The  jiath  often  woimd  among  boulders  and  oror 
8 tunes  through  groves  of  oak.  Progress  was  slow,  and  the  Ilyats  iitctscd  agoinat  «a. 
As  we  ne.trod  the  ridge  we  could  see  the  thin  river  line.  Tiie  Korua  enleta  the 
valley  from  west  by  sontli,  240°;  the  stream  wldcli  is  ita  aflluont,  and  comei  from 
the  vicinity  of  Nagliuii  [Dabinur,  or  Ab-i-Sab«u),  Hows  through  tho  pass,  which  would 
seem  to  be  tho  natural  eiil  raoce  of  the  moin  river :  it  comes  from  north  by  euat, 
10",  and  bends  eastwards  bclorc  the  coniiueaoc.  Over  the  Karuu — here  a  deep  but 
naiTow  alream— n  bridge  of  one  pointed  arch,  with  side  arch  for  a  flood,  gives  a 
passage;  its  afHucnt  we  forded,  but  there  is  said  to  be  a  bridge  higher  uji  its  oonrsek 
There  ore  a  few  hula  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  tlieir  occupants  Iiad  notyetreturaod. 
Tmvclling  Ilyats  were  encamped  round  us.  The  valley  streichea  from  north  liy 
west  to  south  by  wist.     Distance  from  t^rhuu  volley,  lOJ  miles. 

In  this  section  we  crossed  five cowsidemblo  mouiilain  »-alls  or  steps:  (1)  that  of 
Molamit;  C2)of  Deh-i-Diz;  (3)of  the  IlaBuft  river;  C4)oflhft  Seriiun  valley;  C6)of 
the  uplauds  before  Dnpuhm.  Hi c  second  o(  these  affords  an  ea^  paasage,  and  the 
fifth  is  not  a  large  uatural  feature  liie  Ihc  rest  The  ascent  of  the  first,  third,  fourth, 
anil  aftk  ridges  is  by  arough  and  oflea  precipitous  patii  aiuoii^  large  boulders.   The 
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tmok  is  hiii  for  a  eimce  of  about  12  miles  hotoK  Oodar-i-Balni&k,  autl  tgntu  for 
10^  miles  before DopuluD,  otherwise  it  is  fkir.  Kur  n  traveller  nlioiniikcsthc}niin)ef 
in  an  op[ntiit«  ilir«ctiua  the  long  but  gnxlual  luccot  from  the  Ba^uft  livur  lo  l>tb-i- 
DI2  will  bo  todiona  and  watrisome.  I  bam  mentioned  the  villajtc*  wliich  n>o  snu'  1 
otbcrwlM,  except  fur  a  (w  uulilvalora  here  .ind  ihvve,  tlid  district  apiioared  to  be 
uutuhabilod.    rrovisions  attd  fornse  at  Deli-i-Uii  nnd  Scrhun. 

i.  Dojmlun  lo  hi^afian  (Jitlfa)  Vo  milet, — The  ascvut  to  the  summit  of  tho 
lofty  oak-gT'Own  ridge  which  rises  from  Ihe  (.'asturo  bouk  of  tbo  Itaiuii  cicuupied  us 
over  an  boar,  llie  palli  is  bad.  Altitude  C380  fe«l,  Prtwipcet  westwards  ovor  tho 
broken  chains ;  the  Knrtm  lies  like  a  silver  llin.Md  iu  \\\i  glca  uhtncu  it  aoUin  tho 
«|)ea  country.  EastwanJs  orer  uplnnda,  jinrlly  ploughed,  to  tho  btra  limeJitouo 
ridge  beyond  Nsigbuii.  I  rciDBrkcd  tbo  wbolenoaii  ut'  feature  of  this  o[wo  eMt«rD 
landscaj«.  The  znnc  of  oak  ceases  hero.  We  pwaed  by  an  cosy  pnth  over  tbis  tho 
platean  at  Ardvl.  Low  niouad*  builress  the  wall  west  of  Nogliun,  and  on  tbeiriurfaco 
n  strange  mineral  green  was  Uirowu,  which  proc*ed«i  from  tbu  wilhercd  loaves  of  si 
large-lmved  plant  which  the  natives  call  "  'I'ahila."  Westwards  we  could  just  see 
the  village  of  Ardcl.  We  forded  the  afllueiit  of  the  Karun  (Dahinut  or  Ab-i> 
Snbxti),  but  there  was  said  to  be  a  bridge  higher  up  its  course,  i^o  wu  came  lo  tha 
village  of  Naghuu,  noticeable  for  its  tine  walnut  tree.  DisUnco  from  Dopuliin 
lOJ  miles.  Altitude  B480  feet.  Thermomeler,  sunrise,  02°  (Ctb  Sept.).  1'hs 
ascent  of  the  mountain  wall  behind  it  occupied  twenty-five  minules.  Altitude  TS'^0 
feet.  Ttieece  out  course  lay  along  a  Uitle  stream  which  waters  a  narrow  volley 
already  described-  It  was  dotted  with  the  black  tents  uf  the  Bakbliari.  We 
aotioed  the  tombGioned  of  an  Armenian  vilisge  which  once  was  situated  here.*  The 
land  was  being  ploughed.  This  vallvy  gives  a.  passa^  to  the  valley  of  Char  Khor, 
ftlreiuly  described.  Distance  from  Naghun  to  tlie  fort  of  Char  Khor  about  11)  miles. 
.Ulitode  of  Qkar  Khor,  7170  feet.  TemiHrature  not  accurately  observed,  but  about 
as  At  Nachun,  getting  wai'iuor  as  wo  approached  iBjiahnn.  The  natural  features 
bi'tween  Char  Khor  and  JuUii  liai-e  been  already  described,  Kroiu  tilur  Khor  lo 
I'aradumba  the  dlstsnco  \i  about  ID  miles.  Tho  pass  before  FMriiiionibji  is  dOuO  fcuL, 
From  th«  vilisge  of  raradomba  to  the  t^wu  of  lluulutiibnd  the  distance  is  about 
SU  mitciL  From  iMuUlabnd  lo  Julfa  22f  miles.  The  tr.ick  ihroilghout  the 
section  is  good,  cxoept  at  the  ascents  of  Ibe  two  mountain  walls  encountered,  tho 
one  beyoud  Naghun  aud  the  oiber  befurc  rnradomba.  rroviaicms,  &o.,  at  Nagkuu, 
Char  Khor,  Pamdomba,  Duiilatabad. 

Tlie  following  ara  the  stages  which  i  should  suggest  as  most  convenient  for  & 
traveller : — 


Utday.  Sliushlcr  lo  Dum  Kul       ..     221 
2nd  day.  Dam  Kul  to  Oer^ir..      ..     39} 
Scd  day.  Gcr^'ir  lo  Mnlumir    .,      ..     28 
4th  day.  Malamir  lo  Gixbir-i-BalulBJt  221 
5Ui  day.  Oodot-i-DnluUik  lo  D('h-i,\ 
Dia , 


';} "» 


Oth  day.  Deh-i-Dii  to  Serhun      .. 

Ttli  day.  Hcrhua  to  Dopulun .. 

8Ih  (Iny.  Dopulun  to  Cliar  Klior   .. 

'Ml  dny.  Char  Khar  to  Parndomba 
lOtli  day.  raradomba  le  Duuliitsbiui 
llthday.  Daululabad  t«  Julfa       ,. 


»lla. 
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AuTBOBlTies  FOB  A  Stddv  op  this  Cul'XTrt,  its  Uisroar,  asd  ns 

ISHABITANTS. 

lliat  part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Zagros  which  forms  tho  north*cutem 
boundary  of  the  plains  of  Khuzislau  or  Siisiaua,  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  by  the  general  name  of  Klyuiais.    Xu  tiiu  bccouuIb  of  Alexander's 


*  For  some  inloneting  dttaila  npirdlng  it  sea  Schindlor,  p.  52. 
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marches  it  U  called  the  onunlry  of  tbc  Uxli,  nho  nre  disoribcd  aa  on  iudepeadcot 
ntCG  of  monntoiiiccra.  It  wems  probable  ihnt  while  the  Rlymntans  \>in  <wt*blUbod 
in  the  jilaiaer  pcttiou^,  lliu  mounUin  futDeese^  wetu  hM  by  Uie  Uziaiik.  To  Ibe 
ivMt  of  thete,  Wn-ntdH  t'  e  mcdem  Kiiorvimibai!,  oaotbcr  roouDtsin  tribe,  tbo 
Comoians  were  aeltled.  1  linve  uot  Rpnce  u>  quote  or  «uroiiiaruo  tbo  nnciont  tutbo* 
ritius,  but  I  aote : — (1)  During  tb«  period  of  Alpxiindec,  and  that  of  lu(  sucoeMors, 
w«  have  gcvcva]  inlercEiIitg  nnliccg  of  the  geogniiby  and  condition  of  the  euunlry. 
(2)  la  tbu  cia  of  the  Sasaani^tis,  ituder  whom  it  awaia  to  have  grvutly  iiru«{>cr^,  It 
oppcan  imposgible  to  trace  its  bittory  and  devolivprncnt.  (3)  In  the  faurtcwilh 
century  light  is  again  thrown  upon  it  by  llip  Arnblan  traveller  Ibn  ttatnta,  whuM 
worki  have  betn  translated  into  Engliah,  and  who  visited  it  in  thu  time  of  the 
powcrlul  Atahegs  a!  Liirialan.  Ue  traTelled  from  Shiibhtur  to  lapaban,  and  C>uud 
Ih«  rusd  well  providod  with  slntinna  for  tjiivallt^rB  and  )iroviBioQg. 

Among  modem  «0UKe3  the  Itavcllor  will  at  once  tum  to  A.  U.  Layud,'  Detcrip- 
lion  of  the  Province  of  Kliuziitan,'  in  Jmirnul  of  It.O.S.,  vol.  ivl.,  1846.  ffir 
Honry  I^yard  lived  with  the  Bukhtiuri  chieftain  Muhcinel  Taki  Khan  for  ft 
considerable  time  during  hi«  visit  to  these  ooiintries  in  the  years  18tO>l?. 
How  gmall  oar  knowledge  oF  this  eil«uaive  and  iuipurtaut  dislricl  was  previon*  to 
bis  visit  may  b(.>  realised  by  n  glance  nt  Kinncir's  map  and  a  inference  to  the  few 
words  with  whicii  he  dieoiisws  the  Upper  Kartin  (see  J.  Maodonald  Kinneir,  '0«o« 
graphical  Memoir  of  I'crsxaii  Knipirc,'  p.  87).  Prcvioua  to  Lnyard's  visit,  Rawljuon 
liad  viwted  the  southern  ixirtion,  'I'nl  and  Mtingcuht,  in  lft36,  and  piibliahed  an 
acconnt  of  biH  juurU'^y  in  the  articlu  which  1  elial!  piesrntly  cite.  Layatd's  paper  it 
a  very  maalerly  scientific  Btatstncnt ;  with  it  should  lie  rcid  that  largo  portion  of  his 
'Early  Advcntnres' which  deals  with  the  Kunc  subject,'  Early  Adventurer  in  Pcnia, 
Susiana,  and  Bnby Ionia,' Loudon,  1887.  It  is  a  reinaikabla  work,  in  which  tli« 
sympathctia  orijiinatity  of  the  author  sheds  Itself  over  tlie  objects  which  he  dranv. 
In  1811  the  Baron  de  Dode,  First  Secretary  to  the  lliissiau  liugatton  in  Pertia, 
travollwl  from  Behbchaa  to  Shiiahtcr  over  Kalah-i-Tiil  and  Malaiuir,  and  in  im.l 
pulilisiied  the  account  of  bia  journey  ('Travels  in  Lurigtan  and  Arabistan,'  by  Daroa 
C.  A.  do  Rode,  London,  1845).  Layard  and  Do  Ttabt  met  at  Knlah-i-Tnl  and 
travelted  together  as  far  as  Uulnroii.  Tbo  careful  restarclies  of  (lieae  two  travellers 
aeeiu  lu  hnva  derived  their  aim  ami  pnriioae  from  the  scholarly  and  suggFttivo 
article  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  ('  March  from  Zohab  to  KhuKwiau,'  by  Major  KanlinaoD. 
in  Journal  of  the  It.O.S.,  vol,  ix.,  1930.)  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  atticle  of 
LofliiH  on  the  geolt^  of  these  mountains  ('  Gealogy  of  Poriionsof  the  Turko-Petvan 
frontier,'  by  A,  K.  Loftus,  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Gic-logical  Society,  vol.  si., 
p,  247  et  sej.)  Loftns  aeconi|>anied  the  CummixMiin  for  tlie  Demarcation  of  tho 
Turco-Peiaian  Frontier  (1849-S2),  and  he  travelled  through  the  Itakhtiari  moun- 
tains. Tlic  conectneas of  his  geological  ohsRrvationa  has  quite  I'ecently  l>een  attested 
by  the  Austrian  geoto^al,  Dr.  A.  Rodlvr  (five  his  letter  in  thu  '  Ac:idumisvher 
AnKcigor '  of  Vienna,  Noi.  xsi.,  1S88).  I  may  also  refer  to  a  paf<cr  of  antiquiwiou 
interest, '  Ancient  Sites  among  lliu  Daklitlari  Mountains,  &e.,'  by  Professor  l^oas, 
in  Journal  li.G.S.,  vol.  xH.  Previous  to  any  of  tiicae  wo  have  the  IravtU  of 
Stocqiicler  ('Fifteen  months'  Pilgrimage  through  nntmitlcn  Tracts  of  Kbnziatan 
and  Persia,*  by  J.  H,  Btucqueler,  London,  183'2),  who  eiusaed  the  uutakirls  of  this 
country  in  a  journey  from  Ifehbehan  to  [upahan,  in  18;U. 

We  owe  onr  neit  notice  to  tlie  commeieial  activity  of  British  mercbanis  on  tlio 
Perwan  Oulf.  Itiitith  enterprise,  following  in  ihc  wake  of  the  Euphrates  rxpedilion, 
iiad  cxtabliahed  a  prosi^croua  trade  with  McKipotamin  and  Persia  by  Che  (lUlC. 
Petitions  tu  induce  the  Shall  to  open  the  Earun  river  to  navigalii>n  had  been  from 
time  to  time  addressed  to  ibe  I'ernaii  and  to  the  llrilisb  Govomment  by  tlic  firm 
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wlildi  conduoli  the  navlgattou  of  the  TigrU.    In  1875  a  mcmbor  of  a  loai^ing  firm 

in  Biuhire  itnd  BuErnii,  Mr.  G.  S^  Mockenr-ii-,  ftnxions  to  nKcrtnin  tli«  roudiiiou  of 
the  couiilry  auJ  o(  iLe  roadB,  IravtUed  frvim  I»|iahaii  w  Shiinhtcr,  vil  Ardd  wid 
Dopulun,  and  three  yenra  later  ho  made  Ihe  jouruey  in  llie  opjioalLe  direction,  vii 
Gotwond  and  Basuft.  SoroeacouDt  of  his  jotimey «  mnf  bo  found  iti  tlie  discussion 
u|>oii  a  paper  by  Colonel  Chanipain  m  IVoceedinKS  Royal  Geographical  Society,  March 
1883.  In  IdTT,  Geti«ral  Sciiindlcr,  who  ivas  then  fupuriiitouding  the  rcrRan 
lelegraE'hii,  proceeded  £rom  ShushtiT  to  Ispahan  viil  Kalah<i-Tiit  and  Mntamir.  His 
masterly  notioc,  accompanied  by  n  careful  tnap,  U  the  finl  sciuntitic  account  of  this 
road  which  we  have  (see  'Zcltschrift  dcr  Ge»oll«chaft  ftir  Erdkunde  eu  Beriin,' 
»o!,  xiv,). 

Shortly  after  him,  xa  1881,  Major  'Wcl1«,  u.s.,  porrormcd  the  joum«y  in  the 
reverse  direction,  from  leiiahan  W  8huslit«t :  his  account  and  map  may  be  found  in 
■  Proceedings '  R.G.S.,  Murch  1883.  For  the  Upper  Kiiriiu  generally,  reforenoe  may 
be  made  to,  '  The  Itiver  Karun,'  by  W.  V.  Ainawortli,  London,  1800.  I  may  also 
add  tliM  witliiu  recvnt  years  an  elabonite  map  of  ihia  country  baa  been  made  by 
PrafeMOT  Kicpert  of  Berlin  from  information  sufiplicd  by  Professor  HBUssktiecht  of 
Weimar.  This  map  was  published  in  1882,  and  ia  accompanied  by  a  letlcrpres*  con- 
taining a  general  notice  of  bin  JmimcyB,  by  I'rofcsaor  Uaiisaknecbt.  The  learned 
pr>>fe88or  lias  not  yet  giveu  n»  a  more  deiailed  account  of  hi»  Tcry  iclorcBtiug 
travels.  Thu  artidu  by  Major  Bell  in  '  Blackwwd's  Magazine,' July  I88D,  may, 
wiih  proQt  and  witli  plcaaurc,  be  conaullvd. 
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A  New  Expedition  to  Central  Africa.  —  It  ia  annoimoed  tliat 
M.  Crampel,  tJie  French  flxplurer,  kiinwn  to  geognijiliera  by  Ills  important 
jotirnoy  in  the  interior  of  tho  Gaboon,  hus  tttartud  upon  a  new  expedition 
in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  middle  Congo.  From  the  nortlieni 
bend  of  the  Ubaiigi,  or  Welle,  M.  Crampel  will  crons  to  the  Shari 
and  follow  this  river  down  to  ita  embouchure  into  Lake  Chad.  The 
return  journey  will  be  ocoompliBlind  ucroes  the  Sahara  to  Algiers,  if 
cii'cumetanoes  permit.  If,  owing  to  the  hostile  diepositioD  of  the 
TuurugB,  he  is  prevented  from  taking  this  rontc,  he  will  make  his  Vfay 
to  the  Bonne.  The  giiographical  reaulta  of  this  expedition  ehoitld  be  of 
great  iuterest,  as  much  of  tha  ootintry  to  be  travorBud  still  remains  a 
blank  on  onr  maps. 

Belgian  Exploratioiu  in  the  Begion  North  of  the  Uiddle  Congo. — 
Important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  conntry  lj*ing  between  the 
Congo,  the  Ariiwimi,  anil  the  Wollo-Mobangi  have  been  recently  made 
by  Captains  Koget  and  Becker,  officers  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The 
former,  etarting  from  tho  Itirabiri,  reached  the  TiVelle  at  a  spot  a  little 
above  Dr.  Junker's  furthest  point  (Ali  Kobbo's  Zoriba).  Captain  Becker, 
Hettiog  out  from  Yambuya  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  for  the  WoIIo,  orossed 
the  Lulu,  a  northern  affluent  of  tho  Lower  Aruwimi,  and  the  Loika  or 
Itimbiri  (identical  with  Junker's  liubi).    A  little  below  tho  rajiids  of 
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the  Itjmbiri  (GronMl'a  furthest  point  in  1884)  tho  nrorteooiTW  on 
the  left  the  Ilukitti  cnming  from  the  Bonth-cast,  niid  «l)ovo  llifl  rapids, , 
the  'riowla;  on  the  right,  the  Tore  and  iiikotti.  The  lottor  in  th« 
Kimo  nn  Junker's  Bikkiti,  or  LikkitJ,  pliicod  hy  him  too  far  WMt  This 
■ticiun,  unlike  all  tho  streams  l>ctwcon  tho  Aniwimi  and  Welle.  Sows 
in  a  w(!»t  fiml  uaat  direction,  and  then  tnnm  ■imlhwards  into  the  Enhi, 
which  in  its  upper  coiir^  flows  for  some  dietancn  jiantllel  Ut  the  W«lle. 
At  tho  point  wliort;  Oaptaiii  Becker  quitted  thr  Riketti  it  waa  still  over 
fifty  j-ardu  linmJ  and  oavigahlo  for  bonte.  Di'dnu  virgin  forcutu  )i« 
between  tho  Aruwimi  and  tlie  Knbi.  Tho  Wclle  where  ho  rtnohed  it 
bad  a  breadth  of  160«  yards.  The  traveller  occtipiod  200  dayi  in 
marching  from  tbo  Arntviini  to  tlte  Welle. 

A  New  Expedition  in  the  South  Congo  Territory. — M.  A.  Deloommnoe. 
known  for  his  enoccssfiil  cxploraiiun  <•{  thci  Lomanii  tributary  of  the 
Congo,  has  been  cntrnsted  with  Ihu  comiuand  of  au  expedition  to  the 
unexplored  parte  of  the  Laalabit  and  Luapula  rivera.  Tho  rout«  will 
bo  up  the  Lomami  as  far  n«  tlio  new  station  of  tho  Congo  Freu  State, 
uad  tlieu  overland.  Lieutenant  ITukanEson,  Dr.  Briart,  Lieutonant 
V.  Santsohoff^  Baron  do  liocst  d'Alkomadr,  and  M.  N.  Didorich,  will 
ftocompany  M.  Delcouimunc,  wlio  will  have  an  eecorf  of  150  m«n. 

Explorations  ic  the  Sahara. — At  a  special  mooting  of  the  Qeo- 
gimphioal  Society  of  Paris  bold  on  the  28th  of  June,  M.  Fornaud  Fouroan 
gavo  an  Hccount  of  bis  jonnu'y  t<)  In-Sulah,  under tuk on  in  purRuanco  of 
a  mission  «ntniMtt»l  to  b:in  by  tho  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Commerce  The  trnrelhr  Bttrted  from  Biakrn.  At  Ain-Talba  he  eroeaed 
the  route  of  M.  Loon  Sny  in  I S78,  and  of  tho  first  expedition  of  Colonel 
Flatters.  Continuing  to  tho  sonth-wcst  ho  traversed  the  region  of 
th<^  Eig.  Tho  chains  of  mind  dunes  hero  attain  an  clevatiun  of  1200  feet, 
and  are  separated  iiy  "  gassis,"  20  to  30  miles  in  length,  and  from  J  to  1 J 
miles  !n  breadth,  which  broaden  further  in  the  interior.  Vegetation  nt 
the  foot  of  the  dunes  is  green  and  abiindaut,  A  BjH^cieB  of  taniariak  is 
found  on  the  summits.  At  the  Ued  Aulegjjui  M.  Fimreau  struck  tho 
rfjnto  of  the  second  Flatters  mission.  Aso^nding  an  alHueiit  of  this  Tied 
ho  rcBohcil  tho  watershed  (about  1200  foot  high)  between  the  bavins  o( 
tho  Igharghar  and  the  UihI  Maasin.  The  next  range  of  importance, that 
of  tho  Bftten,  running  in  a  norlh-oaet  n:id  eouth-west  direction,  forms 
tho  edge  of  a  dcoply-erodetl  pWoau.  Tlio  traveiler  here  turned  to  tbo 
norlh-cast,  and  skirted  tlie  region  of  the  Brg,  exploring  the  estuaries  of 
the  numeroua  streams  which  descend  from  the  Tademayt-  Theso 
estuaries  are  covered  with  smalt  shrubs  and  plants,  but  the  expoditiou 
found  thoir  beds  completely  dried  up,  owing  to  the  absenoe  of  rain  for 
the  last  two  yoam.  The  principal  geographical  n.'anlta  of  tliis  expedi- 
tion are  as  follows ; — M,  Foureau  has  determined  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  thirty-tive  points,  and  taken  barometrical  observations 


along  theentire  route.  Tlie  lengtli of  liis  itinerary  wne  over  IfiOO  miln; 
600  of  vfhtoli  were  beyond  the  frontier  of  South  Algeria.  M,  Funroau 
has  shown  that  l)etwoon  Uargla  and  In-S«luU  there  is  a  practioable  rout« 
for  a  railway,  oa  a  firm  soil,  without  a  single  dune  along  its  extcoit. 

D.  O.  Kadde,  our  goM  meilallisl,  in  company  with  Dr.  Valentin,  tho 
geologist,  has  just  completed  an  cxcnniion  in  tho  sonthorn  part  of  Trana- 
CaiicAsia  auil  Northern  rorsia,  in  tho  coTirso  of  which  the  travollorB 
ascended  thu  peak  of  Kapadsbtoh  (12.000  feet).  OetaiU  of  thie  expedi- 
tion art-  expected  to  be  published  shortly.  Dr.  Badde  is  now  preparing 
to  start  in  tho  suite  of  tlie  Czarewitcb  on  hU  journey  through  Central 
Asia. 

The  Upper  Irawadi.— Wo  leam  from  Lioui-Col.  C.  R.  Macgregor 
that  uti  attempt  wits  made  Inet  May  to  aiiccnd  th«  two  brancboe  of  the 
Irawadi,  concerning  tho  length  and  cdiirs")  of  wliieli  much  diSbronce  of 
opinion  ha*  been  oxprcKsed  by  geographers.  0:i  the  27th  of  that  montli 
Captain  Itarwiok,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mujur  Fenton  starlod  in  tho  Pathjindcr, 
a  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  thirl.y-fivc  tons,  for  the  coufluenw.  about  I JO 
miles  distant  from  Dhamo.  As  far  as  Miiingtm  the  river  runs  between 
mountains  from  1200  to  2000  feet  high,  and  Iho  little  steamer  had  great 
difficulty  in  overcoming  the  force  of  the  rapids  and  whirlpools.  At  the 
OOnAuence  the  Irawadi  was  found  to  bo  600  ynrde  wide.  The  westerly 
brauoh,  the  Ua-lika,  or  Nam  Kiu,  was  ascended  for  some  six  niiluBi 
when  rapids  were  encountered  ;  on  the  easterly  branch,  tho  N'mtuka,  or 
Nam  Diitiiai,  the  vessel  proceeded  only  three  niilea  when  further  progress 
was  stoppeil  by  the  same  cuusc.  Obaervations  were  taken  at  the  junotion 
by  which  the  jiositiou  was  determined  as  25"  oG'  N.  lat.,  and  07'  38'  E. 
long.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Woodthorpo  and  Lieut.-Col. 
(then  Major)  Maogregor,  in  ibeir  expedition  to  tho  Upper  Irawadi  from 
AEsam  in  1884,  struck  the  Nam  Kiu  at  a  point  about  120  miles  above  the 
oonfiaence  of  the  two  branobes,  where  the  river  was  about  85  yards  wide 
and  nowhere  more  tlian  Hve  feet  deep. 

tToezpIored  Begions  of  Cannda. — Under  this  heading  Dr.  G.  U. 
Dawson,  of  tho  Cunodiun  Geological  Survey,  iibceutly  read  a  paper 
before  the  Ottawa  Field-Natural iats'  Glub,  from  which  we  tnlto  the 
following  data.  Seginning  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  Dominion, 
Dr.  Dawson  finds  the  unexplored  areas  to  be  as  follows: — (1}  Area 
between  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alaska,  the  Porcupino  river,  and  the 
Arctic  dwat,  0500  square  mile«,  or  somewhat  smaller  than  Belgium. 
This  area  is  entirely  within  the  Arctic  circle.  (2)  Aroa  west  of  the 
Lewes  and  Vukou  rivers,  and  extending  to  tho  boundary  of  Alaska, 
32,000  siiuare  miles,  or  somewhat  larger  than  Ireland.  (3)  Area  betweeu 
the  Lewce,  Pelly,  and  Stikine  rivers,  and  to  the  east  of  tho  Coast  Banges, 
27,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  as  large  as  Scotland,  (i)  Area  Ixttweea 
the  Felly  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  1 00,000  square  miles,  or  about  twice  the 
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fliE«  of  England.     TIiib  buloiige  partly  to  the  Yukon  liasiu,  tuii]  pnrtly  to 
that  of  iho  Muukunitic,  nnd  inctiidee  nearly  600  miles  in  It^ngth  of  the 
main  Itocky  Mountain  rnngo.     (■'»)  Aroa  between  Great  Bear  Lukv  and 
the  Arctic  const,  50,000  siiuaro  mill's,  or  about  equal  to  England  in  size. 
Xearly  all  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  circle     (f>)  ArcA  between  Great 
Boar  Lake,  the  Mackenzie,  and  the  wcstflm  part  of  Gre&t  Slave  Lake, 
35,000  square  mile§.  or  larger  than  Portugal.     This  region  waa  partly 
travtiraed  by  AbbS  Petitot.    (7)  Area  between  Stikiue  and  Ljard  rivera 
to  the  north,  aud  Skeena  and  Peace  rivers  to  the  Boutfa,  81,000  square 
niles,  or  more  than  twice  as  large  ux  Newfoundland.     This  iucludcff  a 
portion  of  tho  western  Cordillera,  and,  Initwiwn  tliu  Liard  and  Peace 
rivors,  a  largo  tract  of  tho  interior  plateau  region  of  the  t-ontinent,  parts 
of  which  there  is  reaaon  to  believe  consiBt  of  good  agricultnral  land. 
(8)  Area  between  Peace,  Athabasca,  and  Loon  rivers,  7500  square  miles, 
or  about  half  as  largo  as  Switzerland.    (9)  Area  sonth-eaat  of  Athabasca 
Lake,  35,000  square  miles.    This  again  may  be  compared  in  extent  to 
Portugal.    (10)  Area  east  of  the  Coppermine  river  and  west  of  fiathunt 
iulet,  7500  square  mike.     Thif*  again  may  bo  compared  to  half  the  area 
of  Switzerland.     (11)  Areti  between  tlio  Arctic  coast  aud  Buck's  river. 
31,000  square  mile^  or  about  eqanl  to  Ireland.     (12)  Area  surrounded 
by  Back's  river,  tireiit  Slave  Lake,  Alhabasca  Luke,  ITatchat  and  Roindcor 
Lakes,  Churchill  river,  and  tho  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  179,000  squaro 
miles;    much  larger  thau  Great  Brituiu  anil  Ii'claud,  and  Bomowhat 
larger  than  Sweden.     The  lakes  and  rivers  shciwii  in  this  great  region 
depend  entirely  on  the  result  of  tho  three  journeys  made  by  lleama  in 
1769-72.     (13)  Area  between  Severn  and  Attawapiahkat  rivera  and  the 
coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  22,000  square  miles,  or  larger  than  Nora  Scotia. 
Several  lakes  aud  rivers  are  shown  upon  the  maps  in  this  region  in  prac- 
tically identical  form,  since  Arrowsmith'e  map  of  1850,  but  Dr.  Dawson 
has  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  tlie  iuformaiion.    (14)  Area 
between  Trout  Lake,  Lac  Soul,  and  the  Albany  river,  15,000  square 
miles,  or  about  half  the  size  of  Scotland.     (15)  Area  to  the  south  and 
east  of  James  Bay,  S5.000  square  niili^s,  which  also  may  be  compared  lo 
tho  aroa  of  Portugal.   (16)  Area  comprising  almost  tho  entire  Interior  of 
tho  Labrador  peninsula  or  North-oast  Territory,  28il.000  square  mile*. 
This  is  more  than  equal  to  twice  tho  aroa  of  GrCAt  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  an  added  area  equal  to  that  of  Newfoundland.     Suveral  lines  of 
esjiloration  and  survey  have  been  carried  for  a  certain  distance  into  t!io 
interior  of  this  great  peninsula,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  thofto 
of  Profesfior  Hind,  Mr.  A.  P.  Low,  aud  Mr,  It.  F.  Holnte.     To  sum  up 
briefly,  in  oonclusiou,  it  may  bo  stated  that  while  the  entire  area  of  tho 
Dominion  is  computed  at  3,470,'257  square  miles,  about  dM,000  Bcpiaie 
miles  of  the  continent,  alone,  exclusive  of  the  inhospitable  detached 
Arctic  portion,  is  for  all  practicable  purposes  entirely  unknown.     Jn 
this  estimate  the  area  of  unexplored  country  is  reduced  to  a  minimam 
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fcy  tlie  mo^e  of  doSnition  employed.  Probably  we  ahould  1»  mnok 
neiiriT  tUo  loark  in  assuming  it  as  about  one  million  square  tuiloR,  or 
between  one-third  and  ono-fourth  of  the  whole. 

The  Seep  Ttoq^Iib  of  the  Oceanic  Depression.— Frgf.  J.  D.  Dana  has 

ruceiitly  coiilributt'd  a  paper  on  this  wubjoot  to  the  '  American  Jouroal 
of  Seienoo.'  After  disoiiBsing  the  detiiils  he  comes  to  tho  following 
conclusions: — (1)  The  facts  reviewed  lead  far  away  ftom  the  idea  that 
Tolcatiic  notion  bos  been  predominant  in  determining  the  position  of  the 
decp-eea  troughs.  It  has  probably  oocasioned  some  deep  depressions 
within  a  score  or  two  of  miles  of  the  centre  of  activity,  but  beyond  this 
the  deep  depths  have  probably  had  some  other  origin.  (2)  It  ia  further 
evident  that  tlia  deep-sea  troughs  ore  not  a  reault  of  superficial  causes 
of  trough -making.  Erosion  over  the  oeeaa'a  bottom  cannot  excavate 
isolated  troughs.  Tho  coldest  water  of  the  ooeau  stands  in  the  deep 
holes  or  tronghs  instead  of  running,  as  the  reader  of  Agassis'a  volume 
has  learned.  The  supurfioiiil  operation  of  weighting  the  earth's  onist 
with  sediment,  or  with  coral  or  other  organic-made  Itmes tone,  and  filling 
the  depressions  ad  Fast  a?  made,  niuah  ajipealed  to  in  tixplanatioiis  of 
subsidence,  has  not  produced  tho  troughs ;  for  filled  depressions  art>  not 
the  kind  under  oonsideiutiou.  Murcover,  tho  areas  arc  out  of  the  reach 
of  continental  sediments,  and  too  large  and  deep  to  oomo  within  tho 
range  of  possibilities  of  organic  Bodimenlntion  or  accumulation.  Tho 
existence  of  the  troughs  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  deep  troughs  of 
the  West  fodian  and  aJjoiuiug  seas  aro  in  a  region  of  abundant  pelagio 
and  sea-border  life,  and  yet  the  marvolloua  depths  exist.  And  tho 
depths  of  the  opon  oceans  are  no  less  without  explanation.  Those  close 
by  the  Bahamas,  extending  down  to  16,000  and  IS.OOO  feel,  are  evidenco 
of  great  subsidence  from  some  cause ;  and  the  coral  reefs  for  some 
TOOBon  have  manifestly  kept  themselven  at  the  surface  in  spito  uf 
it.  (3)  If  superficially  acting  ouusos  are  insuCQciont,  wo  aro  led  to  look 
deeper,  to  the  sources  uf  the  earth's  energies,  or  its  interior  agencies  of 
derdopmenti  to  which  the  oomprehensive  system  in  iU  structure  and 
physiognomy  points.  Whatever  there  is  of  systeiu  iu  the  greater 
feature-lines,  whether  marked  iu  troughs  or  in  mountain  chains,  or 
island  ranges,  must  como  primarily  frxim  systematic  work  within. 
Tlio  work  may  have  been  manifested  in  long  lines  of  flexures  or 
fractures  as  steps  in  the  process,  but  the  conditions  which  gave  direotions 
to  the  linos  left  them  subject  to  local  causes  of  variation,  and  between 
the  two  agencies  the  roaulting  physiognomy  has  been  ovolvol. 
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COEBESPONDENCE. 

Ute  Owen  StanUif  Range.  New  Guinea. 

CjutTERBtiBT  HcuniM,  OHBirrcBuEcH,  y.Z. 
8M  Jul'j,  isao. 

Is  ■  despatch  mJdreseed  to  bU  KiMllracy  tbo  Govforoor  of  Qiiccnakad,  Sir  Williun 
llftcsregor,  tlie  Adtuiuialralor  of  British  New  Guinea— to  whom  I  oiu  iiidcbt«d  for 
a  copy— has  given  nn  nocount  of  liis  arduomi  and  most  bucccw(u1  aaixai «(  UouDt 
Owen  &i&til«y.*  My  unn  cxperioacss  iu  Now  Gnmca  place  me  ia  a  position  to  know 
the  difficulties  and  danger*  bo  bad  to  overoomf,  and  to  appreciate  tine  perseTwance, 
euiluruDoe,  and  skill  with  wbich  the  exprdltioa  was  carried  out.  While  enryio; 
him  the  honour  of  Iioing  the  lint  to  rouch  the  goal  I  had  ardently  asplivd  to,  there 
te  no  one  to  whom  I  could  grudge  it  lees  tliao  to  am  old  oIaii»-miite  and  f«11ow- 
towoiunan,  and  I  beg  to  oCTer  him  my  cordial  congratiilntions  on  the  perfect  tucocu 
of  the  undertaking. 

There  are  Mveral  points  in  the  Administrntor'j  despatch  on  which  I  eliould  like 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  ibrough  the  pages  of  the  'Proocediogs'  of  the  lioyal 
Oeogrophicnl  Sociel;. 

Sir  William  Macgregor  wrlten,  "  I  regret  that  neither  myself  nor  Mr,  Oamcron 
oould  identify  many  of  the  places  uamed  by  Mr,  Forbes."  I'iiie  must  neceuarSly  be 
ao  from  the  ioul«  taken  by  him,  which  lay  far  to  the  north  of  mine,  and  rougblr  at 
right  angles  to  it«  direction.  Only  when  ho  crowned  the  rsngo  could  they  bo  seen 
by  bim,  and  even  then  with  great  difficulty  &om  bli  altitude  above  them.  Uy 
iDute  travL'rMd  no  ground  of  Huy  great  elevation  ;  nor  did  ihu  hcighti)  bordering  It 
exceed  nnywhcre  6000-6000  foet.  Many  fewer  pointe  along  my  route,  I  rogrot, 
wen)  fixed,  and  Iheso  with  leea  cssctitiide,  than  would  have  been  the  case  but  for 
the  losing  of  my  dep6t  camp  on  the  OolJic  river,  when  I  lost  one  of  my  most 
imporlaut  angl?  books.  From  the  deserted  Tilli^e  of  Mndilo,  on  the  river  Naoro^  as 
bi  u  Giniannmu,  my  route  has  been  laid  out  on  my  map  in  the '  Scottiih  (iei> 
graphical  Magazine'  by  dead  reckoning ;  for  during  nearly  all  that  way  w«  wero 
buried  under  deep  forest,  through  which  do  outlook  wua  poaaible.  Otherwiw  my 
ponljons  were  fixed  by  sextant  nngles  and  prismatic  compass  bearings  eitabllshtd 
on  coa«t  poiuts  determined  diirlug  the  roccnt  marine  survey  there.  During  ths 
whole  titno  of  my  biat  Jourupy  there  was  no  single  night  clear  enough  to  obtain 
»tellar  observationa.  As  Mr.  Cameron  is  a  professional  surveyor,  his  plottnl  work 
should  be  mere  accurate  than  that  of  any  other  provious  traveller  iu  the  interior  of 
New  Gtiiueft.  What  iaatrumeiits  besides  a  prismatic  compaat  were  used  by  Sir 
William  MoogregoT,  who  took  hiaovm  positions  after  bis  separation  from  Air.  Cameroo, 
docs  not  appear  ffom  his  narrative ;  but  if  the  position  of  that  portion  of  Mount 
Owen  Stanley  named  Mount  Victoria  iiy  him,  hns  been  fixed  by  compass  bcaringi 
alone,  gicalor  accuracy  may  not  probal>ly  have  beeu  attained  by  bim  tliau  by  other 
careful  but  non-profcssiona]  obscrvera.  This  may  account  for  eo>mo  dLscrcpaocy 
which  somewhere  exists  between  the  positions  around  "  Mouut  Victoria"  laid  <!own 
in  the  Administrator's  map  and  those  taken  by  me  at  Gininnumu.  My  station  th«re 
commanded  a  clear  outlook  on  Mount  Given  Stanley.  My  nearest  approach  io 
Mount  Victoria,  by  my  own  mai\  is  between  eight  and  nine  miles.  I'hc  distance 
certainly  did  not  look  nearly  so  far.    Distances  estimated  by  eye  in  the  tropjct) 
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however,  I  hftTe  fonnij  very  OclasiTc,  m  objects  uppair  to  ttpprfach  nnd  reode  from 
hour  to  hour  na'Ording  to  tlie  st«l«  of  the  ntmoapliere,  I  liuve  learned,  tlicreforo,  to 
plnce  DO  Telianco  on  apparent  diataoce.  Thnt  1  wis  looking  out  on  Mount  OtroQ 
Stuuley  tbere  can  be  no  duubl.  I  had  too  oflea  "  shot  up  "  aod  sketched  its  paka 
from  crowds  of  places  to  be  possiblf  mifttnkcn.  Sir  Wllliaiu  eays  truly  that  1  wu 
looking  out  ud  the  "highest  crest,  the  great  and  nigxod  mountain  tnas,"  fornting 
"  tho  south-cast  end  of  Mount  Victoria,"  but  certainly  no  great  inouotainKor  mountain 
spurs  inlervenod  botweca  me  an^  it.  Nor  wns  I  looking  up  the  deep  dark  glen  that 
separatea  Mount  Knulafcird  from  the  central  ridge,  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
bearings  1  give  below.  From  Glnianumu,  ou  descending  to  aud  erosjiiig  the  Warunij 
river  below  ub,  acceas  could  at  otieo  be  obtained  to  several  spurs,  some  of  thorn  very 
broken  and  nigged,  leading  directly  lo  the  aummit,  Tho  south-eiisterly  B[iur  was  the 
one  I  should  most  probably  bAvc  attempts).  Its  eitreme  termination  was  hidden 
from  ua  |jy  the  neatly  pcrpocidicular  buttress  of  Miago.  a  mountain  of  no  great 
attitude,  rising  close  to  us  on  our  right,  which  projected  into  and  on  our  aiile  of  the 
river.  Bui  it  was  evident  that  it  coidd  be  reached  by  aacendiog  the  Warumi  for  s 
nhart  diatnnco.  If,  ftom  the  Admiralty  chart  in  which  Mount  Uweu  Stanley  is 
depictcil,  it  had  been  iMssiblo  to  dec'.de  with  certainty  tho  crest  or  its  sumtniU 
on  which  I  had  tnken  lioaringe,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  fii,  by  rL'verse  bearinga, 
my  Gioi.inumu  statioD.  The  general  silhouette  outline  of  Mount  Owen  Stanley 
from  its  southern  asgiect  is  very  conalaut  In  appearance  from  all  iioints,  to  one 
trnvelliiig  from  the  const  castwnrd  as  fur  as  1  rraohwl.  Sir  William  describes 
"  Mount  Victoria  "  as  composed  of  six  peaks ;  from  my  iwlnts  of  observation,  five 
seemed  raore  prominent  than  the  rest — three  to  tho  eastward  of  a  marked  oentral 
back  or  depreasion,  and  two  to  the  west  of  it.  Of  the  three  easterly  1  have  named 
two — Moimt  Walker,  thetnostMslerly  of  all, crowning  the  spur  up  which  I  intended 
to  ascend,  and  Abercromby  Peak,  the  other  end  of  tho  easterly  half.  Huxley 
Pinnacle,  which  appeared  to  me  (u  slightly  excel  the  others,  is  the  eastern  top  of  the 
western  half,  while  Wharton  Summit  ia  the  most  westerly  end  of  Mount  Owen 
Stanley.  Cout la-Trot ler  Crag  lies  close  lo  ibo  ucst^'rn  end  of  this  crest,  and  £li|;hUy 
(to  flppeatance)  wore  southerly.  It  ia  a  sliarp-pcinttd  cone,  viHiblo  from  all  southern 
stations,  and  once  seen,  too  remarkable  to  be  forgotten  or  confounded  with  any  other. 
It  is  evident  from  the  following  bearings  tliat  ray  position  wa«  raoto  to  the  north 
and  east  of  that  assigned  to  it  in  my  mnj'  already  referred  to.  From  GiniaDumu, 
Mount  Walker  (tho  most  south-east  peak)  bore  N,  E*  Sff  W.  (an  obscrration 
repeated  many  times).  Tho  seiUtnt  angular  distance  between  Mount  Walker 
and  Abercromby  Peak  I  rend  as  2°  54',  Huxley  Fiunacle  5"  48'  (its  priwiiatic  bearing 
N.  11°  38'  W.);  ^Miarlon  Summit  (which  lies  somowhot  out  of  the  line  of  the  other 
tops  and  tovmrda  my  station)  is  0"  25'  (prismatic  N.  1.5°  15'  W.),  and  Coutts-Trotl«r 
Cm^,  which  is  a  sharp-pointed  cone,  visible  and  remarkable  from  all  stations  to  ita 
Boutheru  siilo,  10°  23' (prismatic  N.  IG"  45'  W.)  Coutts-Truttcr  Crag  seems  tostand 
at  the  nortli-weat  end  of  the  crtst  of  Mount  Owen  Slanloy,  and  is  probably  separated 
from  it.  This  fact  it  was  imiMsnible,  from  my  position,  to  decide  with  certainty.  I  do 
not  consider  it,  therefore,  as  jmrt  of  the  true  crest.  It  is  probably  either  Macgregorii 
Mount  Morehoad  or  bis  Mount  MacIlwraiUi ;  while  Sclsler'a  Needle,  whose  angular 
distance  from  Mount  Walker  is  24"  56'  (prismatic  bearing  na  rconrded,  N.  31°  50'  W.), 
will  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  other  of  these  two.  Ita  form  is  very  distinctive,  bring 
sharply  pyramidal,  with  a  precipitous  western  slope  Mount  Walker,  Abercromby 
Peak,  Huxley  FiDnncle,  and  Wharton  Summit,  aro  peaks  of  the  "  block,"  which  I 
erroneously  imagined  to  be  isolated,  not  from  any  observation  it  was  poasiblu  to 
make  from  Ginianumu,  but  from  a  riew  of  Mount  Owen  Staulvy  I  oblaiuod  on  a 
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l)artiouI«rty  cicftr  day  from  Hclnicotic  B«y,  wheu  wilh  Sir  Pdcr  Scmlctlcj-,  on  bonxA 
the  Oomrner  blacMl.  .Sf.mc  strenk  of  clouil,  wliitb,  while  it  «o  often  ileniarks  wiiU 
great  distinotocHi,  can  equally  blur  nt  other  times,  ihe  toiography  ot  mouutnin  spur* 
teen  from  adislancu,  ranyhavcdccclved  inc.  It  wn3  on  tho  snme  occasion  that  I 
detceteJaodUtiticlly  the  great  gap  or  pftMbetwern  it  and  the  Moual  Olirw  Kaugi-, 
by  which  I  offered  to  couduct  tha  eii<fditIoQ  to  tljo  Dorth-eaat  coast,  which  his 
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dSnllcncy  th«  then  Spcdat  ComroiFaioner  (the  Hon.  John  Douglas)  promised 

tu  atihiiidlBe,  if  the  mi  of  the  Aiislralinn  colonies  would  hare  shared  the  uxpcnse. 
Through  part,  as  Icnst,  of  thin  gnp,  i  bcliepc  it  will  be  found  tbut  llic  VVarumi  rircr 
flows. 

Sir  William  Uncgi^gor  further  slnlca,  "that  there  vrera  such  (I.e.  mon&fain 
aXUirs  betvret'D  Mouot  t'oibts  nnd  Mount  Victoria),  In  pkiu  from  the  jioailioa  be 
n»igiis  to  the  Brown  river."  I  beg  lenve  to  «ay  that  I  have  not  given  noy  poeltiou 
to  the  Brown  rirer.  Thai  the  river  crossed  near  Modilo,  eolled  tlie  Naoro  Ngunia 
in  tiiy  map,  ja  the  Srwtm  I  have  lo  means  of  knowing,  Qor  shouM  I  like  lo 
vrnluro  to  a(!irm  that  it  la  the  E«tn«  that  enter*  the  Warumi  under  Gininautau. 
Tlie  northward  turn  of  tho  Naoro  lo  join  the  Wsnuni  is  iuaert«d  on  iaformation 
extracted  from  the  natives,  if  1  did  not  miBundcreland  tliem  and  lliey  us,  and  which 
I  oonBidered  net  unlikely  to  be  true.  It  must  be  rcmecnbered  Ihnt  we  could  ace 
nothing  of  the  country  sfter  entering  ibo  fote*t  at  MaiVito  ii!i  i:>iir  reacbinj; 
Uburuksra.  What  I  du  know  from  observation  ia  that  wo  ciosBcd  the  Kooro  on 
our  oiitffotd  jotimcy  as  a  muddy  river  rmining  more  or  leia  westerly  at  an  ctevatlou 
of  2000  feet.  On  our  return  journey  we  recrwsed  at  the  spot  marked  calanicta ;  but 
being  unable  to  follow  its  further  course,  1  know  nothing  of  its  wliencc  or  whtiher, 
oulaide  the  mile  and  a  li.ilf,  perhaps,  of  its  banks  we  travoraod.  1  conjcclutcd  that 
He  Ntioro  might  be  the  Brown,  because  Uial  was  the  river  uorth  of  the  Goldie, 
generally  crciiteii  with  stretching  tip  loivaida  the  main  nmges.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  that  river  (the  Naoru  of  the  map)  holds  ou  ita  cuurie  westerly 
towaiils  the  sea  without  turning  north»ard,  and  that  the  river  bmndi  wc  saw  bclow 
Uburukara  aud  traced  to  join  the  Wammi  under  Ginianumu  may  !«  qniW  distinct, 
and  have  its  sources  in  (he  Archer  Kange.  Aa  to  tho  Warumi  and  its  bnuwbcs,  [ 
have  indicated  them  as  I  sitw  Iheni.  The  Warumi  flowed  north-westerly  froto  X»— 
■  direction  in  which  it  became  lost  to  view  behind  a  great  spur  of  Mount  Owen 
Stanley.  After  studying  Sir  William's  map,  I  am  diaposcd  with  some  confidcnm 
to  believe  that  the  Warumi  ts  indeed  n  branch  of  the  Vnnaf'a. 

Having  carefully  read  Sir  William's  UtBcriplioo  of  bis  route,  I  cannot  hel]i 
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tliiokiog  tlial  tlic  rond  thnt  I  tntci-d  by  ejo  from  one  of  the  hilU  in  tbc  So^erj  region 
on  my  first  arrivsi  in  New  (iuinoa  bns  grcAi  sJvanWg**  over  his.  It  is  far  Ehortcr 
au<l  far  canier.  The  eiiimeiit  feaaibitity  of  the  route  decided  roc  not  to  lliiiik  of  any 
other  Iccality  than  Gogeri  for  my  headijiinrte™.  Tiiat  described  by  the  Adnii- 
sialrator  would  still  col  Ic^jit  axe  from  my  owd,  Tlie  route  taken  by  the  |inrly  I 
led  on  behalf  of  tlic  PfotMlorate  Govenimetit  was  adopted  nt  the  desire  of  the  Sjnicittl 
Commiuiiuiier.  Mr.  Douglaa  bod  b«on  lueured  by  a  minvr  named  OleeRL'n,  then  in 
the  Protectorate  service,  thnt  a  parly  of  miners  of  wiiich  he  was  a  mi'mbrr,  liiJ, 
while  iiroBjieoling  on  ihc  Goldie  river  in  1870,  condacted  pack-horsee  without  great 
diOieulty  far  up  towards  ModiiI  Owen  Stanley.  A ooordmgly,  I  accepted  liiBgaidanco 
op  the  Ooldie  Valley  to  the  point  he  had  formerly  reoebed.  After  fourteen  dnys  of 
toilsome  trudging,  aometimos  oa  the  abrupt  spurs,  sometimes  and  oftener  iu  tbe 
middlc'of  the  river  bed,  Glecson's  "  fiirlheat  for  horses"  waa  reached,  ancl  to  my 
Mirpriso  was  within  sliouling  distance  of  my  own  furthest  northward  march  from 
8ogerl  to  the  mouDlaiu  the  year  bel'oru.  All  the  hill  country  we  yet  know  in  New 
Guinea  is  cxcepIioDally  rough,  and  difficult  fur  parties  to  tnkvcrM: ;  but  this  point 
can  be  reached  from  Sugeri  by  parties — but  not  liy  burses — with  comparative  csae 
in  good  weather  in  three  days  at  the  moal.  Sogeri  is  distinl  from  Port  Morciiby 
three  comfortable  marches,  while  the  iulerval  between  my  main  camp  on  the  Qoldie 
and  my  Ginianumn  statlou  can  be  bridged  by  another  three.  There  is  nn  excellent 
native  path  every  foot  of  tbe  way ;  none  of  the  rivers  which  intercept  it  present  any 
difGcnlty  as  to  crOBaing;  nowhere  throughout  the  route  does  the  i)aLh  rise  higher 
than  3000  feet,  on  an  average  very  much  lower.  Only  on  descending  from  Giniannmii 
to  the  Warumi  (uf  whose  fords  I  cannot  apeak},  would  llio  tough  ascent  of  Mount 
Owen  Stanley  commence.  The  Sogeri  and  Kaukari  natives  have  long  been  oo  the 
moat  friendly  terms  with  the  niio  or  foreigner,  and  for  some  yenrs  now  have  been 
■ccnatoroeil  to  jxirlerago  doties.  The  natives  of  Ebe,  on  tbe  Qoldie  rircr,  who 
looted  my  camp — licing  doubtless  too  sorely  tempted  by  the  wealth  of  barter  ot  Uie 
most  coveted  kinds,  left  as  ihey  thought  insufficiently  guarded  inoiir  open  camp— an> 
sot  really  an  ill-disjioscd  people,  ]  would  not  hesitst«  to  I'enture  alouc  among  them 
again  to-morrow,  'i'hc  Orlganumu  villngrrs,  though  during  that  disastrous  nmrcli 
bom  the  village  to  our  Goldie  camp  their  labour  was  enforced  at  the  points  of  our 
revolvers,  cannot  be  said  to  have  behaved  other  than  well  under  the  circumstaiicra, 
and  the  day  before  they  had  been  our  mnst  hospitable  cnlcrtainetB.  The  people 
dwelling  on  Ihe  Archer  Ituij^  would  be,  I  am  sure,  equally  well  aCfecttyl  after  a 
short  acijuaiulance  with  the  white  foreigners,  if  just  and  considerate.  J  am  con- 
fident that,  with  a  little  eipcniiiture  of  graciouKoesi,  there  could  bo  safely  catabliahcd 
in  the  village  of  Origannmii,  under  a  small  ginard,  n  depot  within  easy  communica- 
tion with  I'ort  Moresby,  viA  Sogeri,  on  ibe  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  ad 
exploring  [larty  working  for  a  season  on  the  flanks  and  summitt  of  Mount  Oiven 
Stanley, 

The  precedent  set  by  Sir  William  Mncgrcgor  in  th«  matter  of  nomcndaturo  is  lo 
be  regretted.  He  has  bestowed  the  naiue  of  Mount  Victoria  on  a  portion  of  the 
main  range  which  h.ia  fur  nearly  40  years  been  known  as  Mount  Owen  Stanley, 
and  reduplicated  ihe  names  Mount  Scraichlcy  and  Mount  Donglaa,  within  n  few 
miles  of  esch  other.  If  the  precedent  be  alloweil  that  succeeding  travellers  may 
cbaugo  or  transpose  the  names  bestoH'cd  by  ihdr  predeccssoni,  there  will  be  no 
finality  to  geographical  appellations,  nor  end  to  the  eonfiwion  that  must  arise.  Nor 
can  it  be  fair  to  rob  a  predecessor,  by  removing  his  names  from  the  landsoapc  lie  was 
the  first  to  mark  otit,  of  this  his  very  often  sole  rowar<i,  simply  because  In  his  pre- 
UecesBur's  estimation  the  feature  to  whioh  he  bad  applied  the  exalted  name  was  less 
worthy  to  bear  it  than  another  more  newly  discovered.    It  would  appear  to  me  (bat 
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the  lionour  coiir«ri'<d  on  a  nnme  ^  lis  commeiuonitiiMi  on  no  imp-rkhablu  ge»> 
grapliicitl  fetttun',  lies  not  ullogcthcr  in  the  promiiiunci!  of  thai  feature,  for  tlio  ntUin- 
mentor  some  high,  rcnwrkftblp,  or  fiirtlicT-oif  pctik  nifty  often  be  a  less  uotablo 
Mploit  in  after  ilnya,  than  tlio  roacliiug  of.  say,  a  uuiiwr  aiid  low«T  tlevntioa  in  the 
&00  of  all  the  <llfliciiltici  nnd  dangcm  of  a  lit^u  tmvcnc ;  the  right  to  bt^ton  a 
worthy  n!!ine  on  tht  "  furthest '  or  auy  ri.'atnre  fixed  In  some  such  nriJntnis  v X)i1ora> 
Hon  would  be  a  rewiird  to  compemntfl  for  toAny  toil*,  and  an  liouoiir  for  the  c«m- 
memonilod  to  be  ptoiiii  of,  and  on  both  sidea  one  to  be  jenloiisly  guarded.  Why 
eliould  not  sonip  future  traveller  prtsumo  tocbange  Mount  Gordon  Uennott  in  Africa 
tn  Mount  H,  M.  Stanley ;  or  in  New  Giiineft  attempt  to  dethrone  Mount  Knutsfbrd 
froiu  it*  DMUti!  elcvaliou?  Irtho  too^-established  uaitte  of  Mount  Owen  Stanley 
must,  for  any  more  sufficient  reiuon  than  ftppcnra  nt  present,  gire  place  to  another, 
the  Dame  of  Huxley  Pinnacle,  that  has  been  bestowed  ou  the  central  peak  of  the 
crest  (even  should  it  prove  lower  insteail  of  higher,  as  supposed,  than  the  othcrt), 
would,  according  to  the  rules  of  priority  applicable  in  ccientiGc  nomeaclBUin?,  fall  to 
be  applied  to  it,  and  surely  no  appellation,  not  even  that  of  our  Graoioiu  Sovereiga 
in  this  iDstanoe,  could  be  more  appropriate  or  deserving  than  the  name  of  the  (now 
illustrious)  eurgeou  of  H,M.S.  Baltlrsnabf,  who  first  sigbtod  and  named  it.  Where 
the  native  names  of  natural  features  can  be  oacortjiiDed,  the  Adminlty  inalmotions 
ar«,  I  hetieve,  that  they  should  he  adhered  to  aa  rigidly  as  posaible;  and  that  when 
the  native  name  becomea  Iidowd  it  should  bo  substituted  for  the  (bruign  designation, 
and  the  latter  inserted  in  mnaller  tyjie  beneath  the  furmi^r,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  new  survoy  of  the  Louisiade  Aithipelago,  recently  mode  by  Commander 
Field,  B.N. 

The  natives  socn  by  Sir  William  Macgregor  on  Mount  Mnsgravo  would  «ix9a  to 
belong  to  the  same  tribe  as  Ihoae  I  met  with  at  Ubuniliam.  In  thie  relution  the 
fiillowing  notes  from  my  journal  may  be  of  interest ;— "  27th  October,  1887.  Wemet 
» «rowd  of  nativoa  (whom  I  had  sent  forward  to  summon)  from  the  village  (tbey 
Mid)  of  Bognnt,  whose  chiefs  name  is  Eaimodnivn.  Our  new  carriers — whose  bnad 
nostrils  are  very  noticeable — are  diBtiii;juishable  from  our  Urava  men  by  their  wearing 
a  covering  round  their  waists  of  short  grass  petiicoats,  from  tlje  hitnd  of  which  A 
piece  of  bark  cloth  (a)i^iif()omamenlod  with  redand  bbck  ochres  bangsdowQ  behind. 
In  front  (hey  wear  over  it,  if  married,  one  or  more  bags  (yngo),  in  coloured  )«ttcmii, 
bine  {iage-lagc  takd\  yellow  {imiva),  and  brown.  We  understood  them  to  say  that 
tboio  colours  wore  extracted  from  the  bark  of  trees  (ao).  These  bags  arc  woren  of 
two  coloured  threads  by  two  bone  needles,  worked  between  the  first  and  second 
Gogcrs  an<)  twisted  off  on  to  the  little  finger  aud  thumb.  In  tlieir  hair  are  worn  also 
toila  of  small  cusouaes  and  wreaths  of  cassowary  feathers,  while  round  their  fore- 
hMds  wetv  fixed  corouets  of  dog  and  wallaby  tuelh  and  small  shells,  probably 
received  from  (he  coast  tribes  in  barter.  In  some  coicea  the  men  wore  their  iiair  in 
plaits,  with  shells  hong  at  the  tnd,  or  the  crania  of  minomrt^irobably  a  lotgo 
species  of  eel.  No  tatooing  was  ohnerved  on  any  of  thorn.  Their  villogos,  to  judge 
from  tJbumkara,  are  really  very  poor ;  the  linusos,  raised  on  jiolee,  ar«  misembly 
built  and  kept.  Meet  of  the  men  wore  on  their  arms,  or  had  banging  iu  their  girdtu 
behind,  coiU  of  rattan  rope,  which  arc  nsed  by  them  for  '  making  fire.*  For  this 
purpose  the  operator,  first  selecting  a  dry  frngnient  of  vvood,  maki-a  in  it  a  split,  in 
which  bo  insertc  a  peg  to  kec])  it  agape ;  into  this  split  ho  places  loosely  a  morsel  of 
tinder  plucked  out  of  his  girvlle  or  skirt.  He  next  cuts  from  his  dry  coil  of  rattan  a 
■hort  length,  lays  it  on  a  clry  leaf  on  the  ground,  and  places  over  it  the  tindor  plug  in 
the  cleft  slick ;  then  placing  hU  knee  or  foot  on  the  end  of  the  Bticti,  he  pulls  (ho 
rattan  cotd  rapidly  to  and  fro  under  it  till  the  tinder  Ignites,  when,  by  blowing 
giintty  throogh  the  cleft,  he  fans  the  cpatk  ioto  a  flmuc    Tlko  whole  cpnatiMi  ia  th* 
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most  efTeotive  snd  rapid  ot  any  native  fire-^aodudDg  ccutrivauccB  thnt  I  know. 
Their  spears  ore  or  palm-wood,  devdd  of  omiuncnt,  ftud  their  shields  liavo  the 
siiapo  ajii  rou^  oraamoulatiou  seeQ  among  the  Eoiari." 

Betwsea  Ubumkara  and  Ginianuoiu  wo  crossed  tiie  0QI7  quartz-reet  I  saw  OQ 
the  journey.    It  na  in  an  cast  aod  west  ^reclion,  and  measured  Itl  iochea  nctoss. 

H.  0.  FoauKs. 

HoTB.— In  my  map  in  the 'Scot.  Geog.  Magnzine' alrcndy  referred  t(i^"Piillen 
Stunmlt "  is  a  mistalie  JiMcrrted  through  aomc  overaigbt  on  tha  dnuightnnau's  part. 
I  may  also  remark  hero  that  Mouul  Sorsley  was  iusiTted  after  I  had  correctud  tbu 
prool^  and  for  whose  position  I  fi«sume  no  responsibility.  The  depicting  of  the 
spurs  ntid  suoimita  of  Mount  Owen  Stanley  is  not  sntisfactc'iy.  Their  delinvallon 
being  beyond  my  teclinical  sltill,  I  had  to  leave  thu  task  of  ropreaenting  myoullinea 
and  descriptions  to  the  cartographer ;  hut  the  [ncturo  produced  is,  through  no  fault  of 
tda,  not  that  which  I  tried  and  failed  to  ooDvoy  to  him,  and  which  I  Mrry  so  vividly 
in  my  recollection. 


®t)ttuarQ. 

Miyor-Gflneml  Join  Charles  Fremont,  TT.S.A.*— When,  in  the  conne  of  n 
lecture  which  !  had  tlie  iiononr  of  deUvi'ring  before  the  Society  in  Unrch  last,  I  bad 
occasion  lo  allude  to  the  porBonnlity  and  (ervicea  to  geographical  gciDueo  of  one  ot 
our  distinguished  Honorary  Fellows,  Major-QonernI  John  Chsrles  Fremont,  United 
States  Army,  I  little  thought  that,  in  a  few  I>rief  months,  I  should,  be  his  friend  snd 
countryman,  be  assigned  the  task  of  writing  his  brief  obitnary  for  our  '  Proceedings,' 

Ho  made  the  long  trans-continental  journey  wiiL  mv  only  last  samtner;  and, 
although  he  bad  pnssed  oonsidcrahly  beyond  the  allotted  age  of  man,  he  was  a  hale 
and  activo  veteran,  and  bade  fair  to  survive — m  iho  old  monk  in  the  Esourial 
exprcBsoil  it  to  the  pnintcr  WiUie — "  all  who  were  his  predecessors,  oU  who  were  his 
conlempoiarieB,  not  a  few  of  those  who  were  younger  than  was  he," 

In  his  person  hna  poased  away  the  last  of  the  TTuilei!  Status  pioneers,  the  heroes 
of  the  border,  the  mm  who  have  made  possible  the  mnps  of  to-day,  have  helped  to 
abolish  the  "  Great  American  Desert,"  have  given  us  a  domain  stretching  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Sucli  services  deserve  a  oommcmomtive  monument,  and 
they  have  a  splendid  one  in  ''  FrV'moni's  Peak,"  stinding  just  wboio  the  groat 
parallel  ranges  of  ihe  Northern  Sierra  Madre  break  down  to  form  the  elevated 
pbiteau  which  is  crossed  by  the  PaciRo  Railroad. 

John  Charles  Fn^mont  came  of  excellent  stock ;  that  of  Hugoenot  exilei.  Eo 
was  bom  at  Savannah,  Gcoipn,  January  21st,  1813.  His  molLer,  left  a  widow  b 
1818,  removed  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  the  young  man  was  edncatod  at 
Charleston  College.  In  1833,  he  began  a  cruise  on  a  naval  vessel  aa  teacher  of 
mathematics :  then  he  served  as  aisiatant  in  several  nvilrond  and  miliUry  surveya 
in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  the  two  Carolinas.  In  1838-9,  ho  accompauied 
M,  Nicollet  in  two  esplorlng  exptditioiis  to  the  upper  MisBiasippi  region,  having 
been  npporated  in  1838  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  Top<^raphioiil  Engiueem. 
In  1841  be  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  win  tha  affections,  and  secure,  after  much 
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op|x»itioii,  tbo  baoil  ot  Miss  Jtmi  Bciitou,  dnughter  of  tlu  Tamed  Uoitod  SUtM 
Senator  of  (list  oanie,  Tiii*  marriage,  jays  one  of  his  biographers  nioHt  truly,  "  fiaa 
been  rrgnnlvd,  wilU  much  reaaou,  ai  llie  tucnl  brilliant  acbicvcmcat  of  bit  life." 
Mr».  Fremont,  who  survives  him,  was  one  of  the  modt  able,  intellectual,  and 
diariniiig  vomen  of  her  geDciatioD :  she  bad  n  potent  inliucnce  od  bis  eaner,  antl 
their  married  lid:  was  ma  iii«al  ou«. 

Seuatiir  BeDton  had  a.  due  fkpprccialion  of  the  pisaibilitics  of  the  eoormOTU 
TfcBleru  domain  acquired  I'y  the  United  Stales  tinder  the  "Loiiisinna  piirehMc," 
and  the  importaaco  of  a  survey ;  am!  his  iuiiucdco  secured  for  his  sou-in-lnw  a  ctmi- 
nilMioa  to  uudorlako  this  latter  work,  for  whioh  ''he  was  in  every  rcapcct  ircll 
qualified  by  nntuml  teroijcraineiit,  cdatalion,  and  cipecience." 

lli«  firat  esi>oditioii  was  made  in  18i2.  With  a  party  of  twenty-two  eiptricncod 
Freiicti-Uaiiadian  voyageure,  and  with  Christopher  (tlie  celebrated  "Kit")  Carson 
OS  guide,  hti  started  in  June  ftota  near  the  mAulh  of  the  Konsu  river  [emptyiug 
into  the  Missouri).  In  August  he  reached  the  {k)tith  Pass,  and  then  explored  the 
western  1ms«  ot  the  Wind  Biver  mouniiiins.  Tb*  parly  returned  in  September, 
llavin^had  no  remarkable  adventures,  but  bringing  back  the  results  ofa  ncrisof 
avcursite  ubservatiuus.  • 

In  Icsi  than  three  months  after  tho  rcndorinj;  of  his  firat  report,  Fremont  was 
again  on  tho  Missouri,  intending  to  proceed  lu  the  South  Pass  and  explore  tli« 
Oregon  emigrant  route  westward  until  ho  cuuld  connect  bin  work  witli  that  «f 
Wiikes  on  the  Columbia,  and  thus  coniiJete  the  trans-continental  line.  This  time 
he  took  a  new  route  to  tlio  mcmutaiiis,  making  a  detour  to  tie  Arkansas  rirer,  and 
tbence  crossing  the  range  to  tho  Sweet- water.  The  tr^velicrs  were  at  tlio  South 
Pass,  August  13th,  1843,  and  at  Fort  ilall,  September  I'^th,  whence  they  took  the 
luual  ruute  down  the  Snake  river,  reaching  the  DhUbs  of  the  Columbia,  November 
4th,  and  completing  the  connccled  survey  as  projected.  In  the  winter  PiAmont 
turned  aside  with  a  few  men  to  make  a  Gve  day»'  nurvcy  of  Great  Suit  LaIic  and  n 
bait  voyage  thereon :  and  ho  olio  made  a  trip  to  Fori  Vancouver  and  back,  bolin* 
preparing  for  his  homeward  journey. 

It  waa  hie  intention  to  eiploro  tlie  Klamath  Lake,  thence  to  go  sjulh-eMt  "  to  s 
re|>orteU  lake  culled  Mary's,  at  some  days'  journey  in  the  great  basin;  and  thcncc 
still  on  south-east  to  the  rtiputt'd  Quenaventura  liver  ....  flowing  from  the  liocky 
Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisoo"  (lo  dense  was  the  ignorance  about  tbo 
region  leas  than  fifty  years  ago).  Then  he  propoeed  going  to  the  head  walen  of  the 
Arkansas,  Beut'i  Fort,  and  home. 

Si'atcbing  lor  this  mythical  Buenaventura  river,  the  explorers  found  tUoto- 
selves,  nu  January  ISlh,  on  what  is  now  the  Catson  river,  and  the  condition  of  the 
animals*  feet  was  such  that  FriSmout  did  not  dare  to  push  emtward,  but  made  up  bis 
mind  lo  otlcfmpt  the  crriiuing  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  the  Sacnunonlo  valley. 
Proceeding  south  and  then  north  again,  in  search  of  a  practicable  pass  m  the  snow- 
elad  range,  he  finally  accompliohed  the  most  perilous  crossing  yet  effected.  The 
sufferingi  of  the  party  were  great,  two  men  became  tcmjioranly  insane,  and  thirty- 
three  out  of  sixty-seven  horses  and  mules  wore  lost  or  killed  for  fuod.  At  last,  on 
March  8th,  IS-ll,  Fti'mont  and  part  of  his  men  arrived  at  Sutter's  Fort,  a  quiet 
little  station  doling  in  entire  Ignorance  of  tho  fame  to  be  brought  to  it  ere  long  bjr 
the  discovery  of  gold. 

On  March  2ith  the  homeward  journey  was  begun.    The  parly  ascended  the 

San  Joaquin  valley,  were  guided  hy  Christian  Indiana  over  the  Tehaciiipi  Pa»»,  and 

reached  Ut.ih  Lake  on  May  21tb,  comiilelins  a  circuit  of  3500  miles.    They  arrived 

on,lhe  Miraouri  in  July,  and  FjiStncint  was  made  a  brevet  captain  for  his  service*. 

After  completing  tvis  report,  he  tiastened  to  St.  Louis  to  organic  still  anotlet 
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expedition.  la  Hay  or  June,  1845,  he  left  the  rendezvous  near  iDdependooct,  with' 
kbutit  100  men,  and  proceetied  to  Beut'a  Fori  on  the  Aikaneiia.  Willi  a  portiuu  of 
h'a  force  he  e:tplored  thi«  river  to  its  sourcR,  and  the  country  in  ft  north-wost 
^irpction  to  tlie  Great  Salt  take,  on  which  he  apcat  over  a  n«Gk  In  OcUibtT.  At  Uia 
cud  of  llial  niwith  llie  Biptorers  eiilcrwl  what  is  novr  tlie  Slnte  of  Novaila,  and  on  i 
November  5lh,  ncif  t!ic  hdxi  waten  of  tlio  Humboldt,  tbu  r«rty  wnt  iiivii!cd»l 
FrL'mouI,  with  a  snuJl  body  of  men,  look  a  aouth*ra  route  thtouuli  the  uauiploredl 
t«^iou  to  the  wpslward,  reaoiiing  Walker  Jjike  on  tlie  23rd,  wid  Sutter"*  Fort  nffiiB-^ 
on  Deccmlcr  luih.  Enriy  in  1S4C  he  viaital  San  Fraacisco  Bay,  S*n  Jn*^,  and 
Monletuj-.  Tho  Mfsitan  governor  ordered  hiiu  to  Itave  tiie  country,  and  an  allavk 
oil  the  parly  was  threatened,  but  not  actually  nuide.  Uc  pujihed  hi«  vny  north  into 
Oregon  a^Mo,  hut  returned  to  Culiforuia  iu  coueoquunce  of  di's^atchea  fruin  Wash- 
iijgton.  Troublous  times  now  ensued  on  the  Padlic  cotut,  and  the  t-xplurcr'H 
Inliours  bocamu  more  military  and  political  ttian  geographical ;  hut  ho  had  n  most 
prominent  ihare  in  the  ogienvtioua  which  put  thi*  iplondid  territory  under  the  Qag  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  biograplier  nays  that^"hi»  Californlan  career  wm  the  ™ 
bnndalioD  of  his  fume,"  H 

In  October  1848  be  or^nised  a  third  expedition,  for  the  purpuie  of  finding  ft 
Miithcrn  route  loCaltforDin.and  had  adisaatrtiuseiporience.  In  bisfirgt  attempt  to 
crona  the  mouulalna  thia  lime,  eleven  out  of  thirty-three  men,  and  all  bin  mules 
perished;  but  he  rctumeil  to  Santa  I'f,  made  a  fresh  atsrt,  and  reached  the 
Sacramento  in  the  opriug  of  164^,  ^| 

With  sub.tequeni  episodes  of  General  Frfimont'a  eventful  life,  this  record  has  notS 
properly  to  do ;  but  there  wm,  in  the  eyoa  of  big  countrymen,  «o  much  of  tomanoa 
and  chivalry  about  his  doings  as  "  jsibfinder,"  aoldter,  and  lirst  standard-bearer  of  a 
great  political  [larty,  that  they  will  hold  tlicm  in  afTtxrlionato  rcmccabraDca  "  whtlo 
water  runs  nod  grass  growr," 

There  it  something  most  inlercsting  and  {lalhetic  abont  the  fact  that,  only  two 
lioura  before  hia  dealii,  his  thoughts  turned,  with  happy  reracmbmnce  and  lunging, 
to  llie  focnee  of  his  early  laixiura  and  triumphs,  lie  told  )iia  phyalciBn,  an  intimate 
friend,  that  he  had  suffered  much,  but  had  found  relief^  and  tlial  in  a  short  lime  he 
*•*  "going  home"  to  his  wife  and  daughter  nt  Los  Angeles.  This  would  seem 
iipcoially  graceful  and  approptisle.  Just  before  Ihe  old  man's  eyes  open  on  the  scGnea 
of  another  world,  tlicy  nre  drawn  towards  Ihat  great  Pacific  slope  which  be  hpl[ied 
to  win  for  his  country  ;  to  the  mighty  Sierra  Nevada,  the  waving  palms  and  green 
vineyards  of  the  City  of  the  Angels,  the  calm  waiers  of  Ihe  Western  Ocean,  "  el 
dulces  moriciu  reminiscitur  Argoa." 
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Geographical  Society  of  Faria.— May  9tb,  1890:  Conle  de  Bizekoht  in 
thtt  Chur. — .\ujoiig  the  correBjKindencc  read  was  a  memoir  by  Captain  CuuibjH  on  the 
dunes  or  the  &i!i.-tri,  wliich  was  a  reply  to  M,  Holland's  paper  read  on  21st  Uarch 
before  tho  Society. 

Costa  Hica. 

A  oommnnication  vms  received  from  M.  U.  Pitticr,  Director  of  the  Kalional 
Physlco-geogm[ihical  Inslituto  and  Oheervaloiy  of  San  Jce^,  in  Costa  Hica, 
which  cundiins  Eome  interesting  facts  about  the  climala  of  the  couatry.  The  dry 
auasuQ  commenecs  regiilaily  in  December,  and  lennloates  io  April;  with  the 
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■xcaptionofthcnioiitliofFolmiarx,  which  is  often  wiltiont  any  rain,  thcroareolwajrs 
Mme  Bbowera  iluring  tLe  <Iry  seneoii.  The  observatory  pusHtMes  a  serin  gf  ohwrrft- 
liona  Gar  alwut  twiMity-threc  years,  from  wbich  it  itfspcara  thnt  tho  thcrmcoileUT  hu 
never  descended  brlow  50°  (Fahr.).  The  maiimnm  in  rarely  less  tlian  68°  (Fahr.)  j 
it  is  genenillf  over  77°.  I'fae  olimat*;  is  healthy,  the  ohicf  itaoger  to  EiiropcAiDi  not 
acclimatised  bciog  Ajteotery,  which  occurs  in  the  dry  gea^ii.  The  annaat  raiubll, 
hosed  on  liflwa  years'  obst^rvations,  is  64  ioobca.  The  wrilcr  stal«s  thnt  a  geo- 
gnphioal  section  bus  been  nddcd  to  l!ie  work  of  tbo  Obscrralory,  which  will  occupy 
itself  with  the  eiplomtion  of  Iho  country  and  llie  preparation  of  a  Mirrey  map.  Ho 
bimeclf  hn»  already  collected  a  considerable  ntnouut  of  material  with  reference  to 
the  geoiugy,  oiugraphy,  hydrography,  and  flora.  As  regards  the  iatti^i,  the  modt 
recent  works  on  the  subjeet  incilcata  about  1100  sjieaiire;  this  number  is  already 
more  than  doubled  in  the  coUectiona  msdo  up  to  the  prcseiat. 


OeoOBAPHICAL  WOBE  IK  ItlJHSU. 

M.  VecnkoCf  stdtcd  that  on  the  Tth  April  lost,  nt  St.  Petersburg,  the  annual 
exhibition  of  geodetieal,  tripogrsphical,  and  cartographical  works  eiocuted  hjr  the 
RusBian  Staff  iu  1880  was  held.  These  included  roauy  manusoript  works  of 
importance;  tho  following  maps  recently  published  under  the  direction  of  the  staff 
nuy  be  mentioned— (1)  the  large  mop  of  Rustua  in  Europe,  reduced  by  General 
Strelbitzky  to  the  scale  of  1:120,000.  It  has  recently  been  completed  by  the 
addition  of  topographical  details  with  regard  to  the  nortb-oast  of  the  country,  vix. 
tlic  northern  port  of  tbo  Urn!,  tho  basins  of  the  Pelchoia,  Kama,  and  VyoUcgda,  in 
accordanco  with  the  surveys  (if  Ivanov,  Conlcha,  and  Setgheev.  (2)  With  regard  to 
Fintaud,  tho  publication  of  a  large  map  on  scale  1 :  42,000  has  been  ooiumenc«l. 
(2)  Maps  of  the  coimtries  bordering  on  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  scale  of  1 :  l,6ti0,00O. 
lliis  romArkable  work  is  the  collective  productbn  of  all  the  provincial  topographical 
sections  of  the  staff.  It  roprusenta  not  only  the  soiitltcrn  part  of  the  Itiuuian 
posseesions  Jn  Asis,  starting  from  the  S2nd  parallel,  but  also  Korea,  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Dxuugaria,  Kastero  Turkestan,  and  tho  neighboaring  parts  of  Tibet  and 
China,  aa  far  as  tho  30lh  degree  of  N.  latitude.  Seven  sheets  out  of  thirty  have 
already  been  publifihed  uuder  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bolchev.  This  map  is 
iudiapcnsabto  for  travellers  in  Ceutral  Asia.  It  contains  the  itineraiicsof  M.  Skasiy, 
traced  for  the  first  time,  covering  4350  miles,  and  based  upon  CO  points,  tho  gfio- 
grapbical  position  of  which  was  determined  by  him.  (4)  Map  of  the  fourth  journey 
el  Prejevalsky  in  Central  Asia,  representing  N'orthem  Tibet  on  the  scale  of 
1:M(>'XOOO.    (6)  The  map  of  M.  Oroiubchevsky'e  exploratiouB  in  the  Pamliin 

lass. 

Db.  Kasbbh's  proposed  Abotic  ExpEnrnoii. 

M,  F.  Bftetaman,  tho  Commisaioner  of  Norway  at  the  Paris  Inlenalioait] 
Exhibition  of  1S89,  made  an  iul^rvstiu^j;  stalcmeul  aa  to  M.  Hansen's  contemplated 
Arctic  expedition.  After  rcforring  to  the  fact  that  thu  Norwegian  Government  had 
decided  to  nA  the  Nallonal  Assembly  to  grant  a  subvention  of  11,200!.  towards  the 
cost  of  the  eipudilion,  M.  Baetzman  spoke  ujmu  the  general  plan  of  opentions 
which  had  lieen  decided  on  by  M.  Nangen,  and  which,  as  we  kuow,  is  bated  upon 
the  general  idea  governing  the  Jfannrtle  Espnliliou  (1879-81),  and  the  scientific 
coaclusions  drawn  therefrom,  M.  Hansen  being  of  opinion  that,  if  the  men  of  tho 
JtannftU  had  been  provided  with  sufficient  provisions,  and  if  they  had  stnypd  on 
their  ice-floe,  they  would  have  continued  to  have  been  borne  by  the  current  through 
the  interior  of  the  polar  region,  and  would  have  debouched  at  last  into  the  Atlantic 
Oocan  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergon,    M.  Hausen  will  conuuenoe  by  oon- 
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slnioling  a  wooden  vcbmI  of  about  170  Ions ;  thu  sWp  will  be  solldljr  buill,  with  its 
sides  very  much  iDclicnl.  It  will  bo  proTided  with  aiixiliur7  steam  mitcMnory,  fiiid 
will  carry  coal,  aa  well  ns  ptovisions  for  ten  or  a  do»n  men,  for  fire  ytan.  In 
Fehruary  189S  the  nipolition  will  start  from  Norway  j  by  June  of  the  sinKi  year 
it  will  hava  reached  the  Bdiring  Sltait«,  and  will  then  ooDtinnc  its  voyage  tou'nrilx 
the  Arcbipoli^o  of  New  Siberiiu  Tbcro  the  oxpediliori  will  wait  for  tli"  most 
favourable  moment  for  pushing  kx  far  as  possible  Ut  the  norih  by  the  open  wa,  which 
■will  probabljT  be  ia  Auguat  or  at  the  Iwginning  of  September,  ami  for  reaching  a 
point  where.at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  when  the  ioe  it  forming  and  consolidating, 
the  ship  can  bo  hoisted  on  to  it  and  be  carried  tuwards  the  interior  polar  regions. 
If  the  ship  ihould  be  broken,  the  eipeditiuD  will  take  np  a  position  on  the  ioe  with 
their  boats  and  provieions.  H.  Nansen  r«ckonit  that  thn  expedition  will  lost  two 
year^  aithotigh  provision  hoa  been  made  for  five, — In  coneliision,  M.  J.  Claine  gave 
an  account  of  a  four  months'  joumey  made  hy  hira  in  Mexico, 

May  23rd :  Com(«  db  Bizbmost  in   the  Cbair.— H.  G.  Capiu  com- 


municated some  eitrocls  from  a  letter  from  M.  Dauvergnc,  travelling  in  Central 
AeIa,  in  which  ho  states  thni.  he  had  mot  with  Oi>i»  !>oU  of  largo  siz?,  and  that  he 
had  killed  four  of  them,  one  i  feet  7  inches  in  height,  another  4  feet  9  ineheu,  and  a 
third  5  foet.  In  his  travels  in  the  Southern  Pamirs,  he  hnd  learned  fh^m  thv 
Eirghiees  that  two  Europeans  had  penttrated  as  far  as  Aliclinr,  These  Europeans, 
U.  Capiis  WTOlo,  are  MM.  Ridgway  and  Gaston  de  Bretuuil,  who  in  the  ooarss  of 
last  finmmer  visited  the  Pamir. — A  letter  wsa  rend  from  M.  Cravcri,  French  Vice- 
Consul  at  San  Josd  (Costa  Kica),  with  reference  to  the  recent  earthquakes  at  that 
place.  On  the  night  of  the  21»t  April  there  was  n  serious  earth qaike,  lasting  siity- 
fivo  seconds  .illugether.  The  writer  adds  that  this  earthqnakc  is,  like  others  which 
have  tnken  place  regularly  in  the  month  of  May,  the  premonitory  symptom  of  a 
violent  shock  before  the  rainy  season,  and  the  infaabiiants  were  in  a  state  of  great 
Irtpidation. — Tlie  Chairman  announced  that  tho  Society  had  just  received  a  bequest 
of  2000?.,  made  by  the  late  M.  Foumier ;  the  object  of  this  legacy  was,  he  said,  to 
found  an  annual  prize,  to  bo  awarded  to  tho  best  geographical  work,  map,  or  book 
appearing  in  the  year, — In  coDclusion,  papers  wore  rcjid  by  M.  Thonlot  upon  the 
scientific  study  of  lakes,  and  by  M.  Yadriulzef  upon  his  orchieological  inisston  in 
Northern  Mongolia. 
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EUEOPE. 

Sftedoker,  X. — Italy.     Handbook  for  TrnvoUers.      First  part :   Northern  Italy, 
including  Leghorn,  Florence,  Buvenna,  the  IshiDd  of  Conica,  and  routes  through 

L  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  Willi  19  maps  and  33  plans.  Eighth  edition. 
Leipsic,  Karl  Baedeker ;  Loodon,  Dulau  St  Co.,  1889  :  12mo.,  pp.  liil.  and  504. 
Price  G  marks. 


-  Ditto.  Second  part :  Central  Italy  and  Rome:.  With  10  maps,  31  plans,  a 
Puiorama  of  Borne,  and  a  view  of  the  Forum  Rom»uum.  Tenth  edition. 
London,  Dulau  &  Co.,  1890 :  12mo.,  pp.  \x.  and  418.    Price  6  marks. 

-Ditto.  Third  part:  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  Exuureions  to  the 
Lipari  Islands,  Malta,  Sardinia,  Tunis,  and  Corfu.     With  25  maps  and  IS  plntu. 
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Taoth  edicioD.     Looiion,  ditio,  1890 ;   ISaio.,  pp.  xWiiL  nad  124.      Piic«  6 

mnrkK. 

Nurtliera  Oormany  i»  (»r  m  tin:  Bavnrinn  And  Auslriitn  Froutkn,  with 

KxcunioDK  tu  CoponbaKDU  nad  tha  Danish  IslaB-is.  Ilsudbook  for  TravcUcrj. 
Wiib  30  mfitis  and  i>4  jiIaiui.  Tenth  tditiou.  Louduo,  ditto,  1990:  IScdix, 
pp.  xxxiv.  and  41)3.    IMcu  6  m&rke. 

rriit'se  Ilaudbookg  were  prcscalixl  by  Mcssni.  Dulnu  &  Co.] 

CBaiearic  Wands.]— Die  Bakaran.  In  Wort  oad  Bild  gesoUildert,  Sechsler 
fiand,  Diu  wgcoiljobeu  Balyaron.  Loipiig.  F.  A.  Brockbaus,  1890 ;  imporiil  (to., 
p[i.  595.    [Prewnted  by  the  Aulhor.] 

TLis  is  A  Turlbcr  instalment  by  the  Afcbduko  I.udwig  Salvator  of  Austria 
lo  hia  tuagiiificent  work  on  the  Balenric  Islands.  Tlie  prctcnt  volumt' — the 
Olh — tivaw  generally  of  Miuorca,  nnd  is  handsomely  illustratel  wilb  ■  large 
nuniV^er  of  coloured  plates  nnd  wood  engravings,  wiJicli,  apart  from  the  lc»l, 
convey  a  good  idea  of  the  country,  places,  und  people,  &c 

Edvardea,  Charlei-— Sardinia  and  the  Sardes.     I^iidoo,  R,  Benttey  and  Sod, 

]fi89:  Hvo.,  pp.  lii,  and  379.     [Presonted  by  the  PubliaLere.] 

An  accuuat  of  a  vi^it  to  Sardinia,  nith  descriptions  of  itome  oul-oT-tlm-way 
placen  in  the  island.    There  is  iioilhti  map  nor  index. 

LulUa,  £, — L'Utilisation  dct  Forces  Motriccs  du  Ithuiia  ct  U  Ile^iilBrisation  du  Iao 

I.^an.     Extrait  du  Journitl  de  Qtiiluc,   Mai  1890.     Genive,  Imp.   Aubert- 

Schuchardl,  18!10 :  12mo.,  ppL  39. 

Hullner,    Johann-— Die  Dev^lkemngsdichlB  Tirols,    (,Se para tabd ruck  ans  dem 

"XV.  JahreEberichle   des  VeroUies  d«r  Owgraplieo   ui   dcr  UiiiTertiiai  Wien, 

1389.")    8vo.,  pp.  9.  map. 

[Murray's  Handbooks.] — llandlxrak  for  Lincolnshire.  With  map  and  plana, 
London,  John  Murray,  1890 :  post  8vo.,  [ip.  iv.  [30],  213,  and  18.     Price  7».  €rf. 

This  is  a  further  mldilioa  lo  Mr.  MniTsy's  Handbooks  to  the  English 
Counties.  The  same  amount  of  caro  has  a|i}iarently  been  bestowed  Upon  Its 
production  as  with  oCherE  of  the  series.  It  contains  n  good  map  of  Linoolnshim 
and  a  useful  index  and  director;-. 

]  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily ;  compri»ing 

the  dessriplion  of  Naples  and  its  environs,  Pom]>eii,  Hercuhiueuni,  Vesuvins, 
Sorrento;  the  Islands  of  Capri  and  Ischla;  Amalfi,  Pajstiim,  and  Cnptin,  the 
Abniiii  and  Cakhria;  Palermo,  Oirgenti,  the  Greek  TciupW,  and  Memina. 
Ninth  edition.  In  two  parts.  Tart  I.— South  Italy.  Part  II.— Sicily.  With 
maps,  plana,  &c.  London,  John  Murmy,  1890:  pc«t  Sro,  pp.  xl.  and  418. 
Price  12s. 

]  A  Handbook  for  Tmvoliets  In  South  Gennany  nnd  Atistrift.    Pftrt  Iv— 

Being  a  Guide  to  WUrttcmherg,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  the  Danubo 
from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.  Vail  II.— Being  a  Guide  lo  Tyrol,  Salzbnrp,  Styria, 
and  the  Eastern  Alpe,  &c.  Fifteenth  edition.  London,  J.  Murray,  1893 ; 
jK'sl  8vo.,  pp.  liii.  and  C2G,  maps  and  plans. 

Thoroddsen,  T.— Do  vurme  Kiidcr   paa   Hveravellir   i    Island.— Ymer,    1889: 

pp.  49-69,  map,  8vo. 

Fra  Islands  indre  H^JIand.    En  IteJsclMTetiLtiig  &a  Soromeren,  1889 :  4lA, 

pp.  24,  map. 

Tottia,  PranZi— Beisea  und  geologische  Untersuchungen  in  Biilgarien.  (TorlrSge 
de«  VLTtiiios  znr  Verhreitung  naturwissenscliaftlichcr  Kcnntnisse  in  Wicn.  XXX. 
Jahrguag,  H.ft  lU.)    Wien,  E.  Holtwl,  iSgo :  12nio,,  pp.  »4,map  and  illnatn- 

lions.    [Preaeuled  by  the  Author.] 
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Vaecaroue.  Ltli^i.— Statinica    detle  Prime  AsceDsionl  nclle  Alpl  OccideDtiili.^H 
Turxit  (iilisione.     Torino,  Tip.  L.  HouxeC,  1890:  12ido.,  ppL  olixix.    [E'reienied 
by  W.  A.  B,  Coolkige,  Esq.] 

This  lililo  vuhimc  contains  statislica  of  Ibe  Grat  ascecU  in  tha  Weetern  Alps. 
It  coDiUts  qI  a  sot  (if  tAlilex  giving,  id  i>aritllcl  columns,  tho  n«m«8  of  the  peaks, 
beighU  Id  melres,  tiic  names  of  the  Alpinists  and  Kiiidcs  who  nwomiM,nied 
them,  tbn  dates  of  the  nsccnis,  and  b  column  of  remarks.    'I'bc  volume  will  be^H 
useful  as  a  Ixiok  of  reference  for  Alpinists.  ^M 

Wolff,  Henry  W. — Rnmhlcs  in  the  Black  Forest.  London,  Longmans  &  Co.,  ISOO: 
cr.  Mvf.,,  ji|,.  331.     Price  T».  6d.     [Prosentud  by  the  Publi»hcr».] 

'ITiis  volume  will  serve  as  a  supplcraRnt  to  the  ordinary  giiidc-lxHiik"  dealing 
with  this  particular  dislricl  of  Qermauy,  It  KJntainis  descriptions  <.(  mnny  out- 
of-the-way  ]]I.ice9  in  tlic  Black  Forest,  with  notes  on  the  customs  of  Iho  people, 
their  iudutitriea,  legends,  and  olhct  iuformatkia  of  interest  lo  the  tourirt  and 
vlntor.  ^1 

ASIA. 

CAlLa  Minor.]— ArcUsiological  Institute  tt  America.  Papers  of  the  Amfricnn 
School  of  Clnseical  i^luilirs  at  Athens.  Bvo.  Vol.  II.  1683-81.  An  Epigraphical 
Journey  ia  Asia  Minor,  pp.  rii.,  31*.  and  11.  Vol,  III.  1BS3-S4.  The  Wolfo 
Eip«lition  to  .\)ia  Minor.  By  J.  B,  Billingtoti  Storrelt,  pud.,  pp.  vii.,  AiS, 
and  11.    Berlin  [U.S.]  Damrell  and  Upborn,  1888. 

Although  those  two  volumes  are  mainly  of  no  archaeological  character,  slitl 
there  are  auraerous  geographical  details,  anil  the  mstis  cjpfciiilly  whieh  ahow 
Ibe  travellers'  routes,  and  which  have  been  worked  out  by  Kiepcrt,  arc  of 
oflynal  value,  and  iiideei!,  at  the  present,  the  only  satisfactory  maps  of  the 
region  with  which  they  deal. 

Ferry,  Jules.— Le  Tonkin  ct  la  Mire-Patrie.    2m8  Edition.    Paris,  Victor-Havard. 

leyO:  12mo.,pr-^0(!. 

Hoaie,  Alexander,  U.A.— Three  rears  iu  Western  China;  a  narrative  of  thrc^e 
journeys  in  SsC-ch'uao,  Kuei-chow,  and  Yiiu-nan,  With  an  Tntroiiuction  by 
Archibald  Little,  London,  George  Phillip  &  Son,  18110 :  8vo.,  pp.  julsIv.  and  302. 
With  map  of  Sciuth-weat  China  and  8  rnll-page  illualraiioni'.  Price  14>.  [Pre- 
sented by  the  Publishers.] 

The  author  of  this  important  trork  is  not  only  angularly  forluunle  in  the 

time  of  its  appearance — coinciding  as  that  docs  with  the  conclusion  of  an  agrte- 
nicnl  lelween  our  Government  and  that  of  Peking  which  raws  t'h'nn^-ii'in;;  to 
the  rank  of  a  treaty  port,  and  throws  o[ieH  lo  Western  nations  the  tr.ide  of  the 
ngiOQS  that  he  dcscrilvs — hut  also  in  having  accomplished  what  he  set  hini^lf 
to  do  with  such  marked  ability  and  success.  So  complete  and  inlerestio;:.  iu 
fact,  ia  the  iufurmation  given  by  the  author  of  the  regions  that  he  traversed,  as 
fully  lo  justify  tiie  high  praise  bestowed  upoo  it  by  Mr.  Arc!iil)nid  Little,  who, 
in  his  admirable  introductory  chapter  to  the  work,  says  :  *'  To  lho«  who  go  to 
Szechucn  lo  take  their  part  in  this  new  development,  alike  with  those  at  a 
distance  who«o  curiosity  is  awakened,  acd  who  wiah  to  know  what '  the  opeuiug 
of  Cli'uEg-k'inf" '  really  means,  Mr.  Ilosie'a  hook  will  serve  as  a  auide  and  an 
explanation.  Few  visitors  to  Wcatem  China  have  enjoyed  Mr.  llosie's  oppor- 
tunities;  and  noDO  have  used  thi'ir  opportimitiea  to  bettor  advnntage  in 
accumulating  information  for  Iho  benefit  of  those  who  come  after  them  in  the 
tarae  Geld,  as  well  as  fur  the  instruction  and  eutorleinmeut  of  the  world  at 
large." 

TheChefooConvention  of  1BT6  having  provided  that  our  Government  might 
«end  (ifficots  to  losidw  at  Ch'ung-k^ng  lo  watch  the  condition  of  Biiiish  lrri<io  in 
SnQ-ch'uan,  Mr.  llodc  was  despatched  iu  the  latter  part  of  1881,  to  lake  up  his 
consular  poet  at  that  city ;  from  whichasacvnlrchemaiic  his  various  jourifys, 
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iiortb,aoutb,  Bud  west,  vccupyicga  f>er'KKt  of  252  ilaj's,  andcureriaga  distwoe 
of  o\'er  5000  miles. 

The  first  JDuraoy  wa«  commenced  on  April  lOtli,  1882,  when,  loavin^  ChHuig- 
k'iiig.tlieaullior  orocMiloddue  smiih  to  Kuei-ynnpru,  tliocapitalof  ku*i-chou, 
wliicb  was  tcacliM  on  ilny  fith.    Opium -ooilccling,  lish-hatching,  wood-oil  pra^l 
iiig,  pajNT-niakiDg,  silk  ciiUure,  rice-paper  sliaving,  and  Ihu  pre^amtion  of  codl- 
dust  as  fuel  are  cicscribcd.    Kuei-yivng  Ku  liis  in  a  plaia,  and  is  surrounded  by  ; 
n  while  wail.     Tiif  sli-.ijis  an.'  described  as  laig*.\siid  tlic  slroels  fairly  bread  aoa 
crowded,   A  start  was  maie  on  May  7lh  InaBOUlIi-westsrly  difectiou  for  YUii*naa 
¥i3,  nhicli  visa  reached  till  Ilio  £7th.     It  was  oa  this  juuroey  that  the  author 
met  with  the  white-wax  insect,  to  wiiich  siibjcol  a  separaM  chaptpr  is  devoted 
later  oh.     He  also  passed  ihtough  a  pail  of  the  pn;iviT)cc  where  tlio  (Jhinc«j 
ban  been  endenvmiting  to  cxtonniuntc  the  tli.in-lztl,  ncd   noticed  that  tlia  ( 
villages  had  a  noD-Chiucsv  typt,  the  walli;  of  the  hotisce  teing  built  ot  louM  ' 
iiloiio,and  very  tliick,  while  the  rootaw'erc  composed  of  htoail  stone  slaba.   After  \ 
o  n-iit  of  four  davn  at  Yiin-nnu  Fu  the  author  quitted  the  capital,  and  proceeded 
in  a  northerly  directiou  through  tlio  jtrovince  of  VUu-naa  tu  the  Nao-kuang  ' 
rirer,  which  lie  descended  to  its  jimction  wlih  l!je  Yaog-tze  at  H8ii.chou  Fu, 
and  proceeded  down  the  latter  river  back  to  Ch'[ing-t'iug,  which  was  reubeAj 
on  June  28th,  liaving  been  »xty-eight  days  on  the  route. 

The  second  journey  occupied  12'1  days,  and  Ieovi7ig  his  hendquarieri  on 
February  lllli,  1883,  the  authuc  proceeled  in  a  wcsletly  and  noct!i-*C6t«rljr 
directiou  to  Ch'fug-tu  Fu,  the  capital  of  8«&-cb'uan.  It  is  described  aa  a 
spteudld  city,  aud  without  exception  ttio  finest  one  tliat  he  bad  seen  in  China, 
Peking  and  C.tnloa  not  bearing  comparison  with  il.  It  U  jilaced  1500  feet 
above  llie  bc4i,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  excellent  wall  alwut  12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  alrceta  are  fairly  bro.id,  paved  with  atone,  clean,  and  ia 
excellent  rcpnir,  at  least  in  the  Ciiineso  quarter;  and  nllogetbcr  the  ciiy  tcoiis 
worthy  of  being  the  capilai  of  tlio  largest  and  lichest  proviucu  of  the  empires 
Thence  Mr.  Uo^ie  turned  in  a  south -westerly  and  soutlierly  directiun  just  Ilia 
Lolo  country,  and  the  city  of  Ning-yfluu  Fu,  across  the  Ta-iung  river,  aud  oa 
to  Cbiu-chiaug-kai  on  the  left  Ixtnk  of  the  Yaog-t7.e,  or,  as  it  is  lliere  called, 
the  Kin-sha-ChianK,  crossing  which  he  proceeded  to  Ta-li  Fu,  the  beautiful 
capital  of  Wi-stcm  I'dn-nan.  Excellent  descriptions  are  given  of  tbo  j.ilii(«Bi  , 
of  making  gtas>cloth ;  of  the  working  of  the  celebrated  brinc-wi^lls,  and  dw  I 
manufacture  of  suit;  the  making  of  brick-tea;  the  Loloa,  and  the  city  of 
Tn-li  Fu.  From  this  latter  place  be  prooeedod  in  a  weiterly  direction  to 
Yiin'nan  Fu,  and  thence  in  n  northerly  direction  through  the  provinoM  of 
Y'lin-nan,  Kuei-nhou,  and  Ss(^-ch^l8n  to  the  Yun^-niag  nver,  aud  Dack  by  tlie 
Yang-tze  to  Ch'ung-k'ing. 

Tlie  liiiri!  journey  was  made  in  1881,  and  occupied  sisty  days.  It  wai 
undertaken  for  thr  purtioso  of  collecting  infoniialifin  about  tbc  whito-wax 
inEOCt  culture  for  the  authorities  at  Kew  Uardtus,  Leavinj;  hia  headquarter* 
on  June  2nd,  he  travelled  norlbwnrds  on  the  west  of  tlie  Kia-ling  river  to  Uo-clion ; 
thence  westerly  to  the  city  of  Chja-plng  Fu  ;  and  thence  south  to  Uan-lituu 
on  the  Ynng-tKe,  and  back  by  that  river  to  Cb'ung-k'ing. 

A  portion  of  the  autlior's  second  journey,  v'lx.  that  from  Ning-yDan  lo 
Ta-li  Fu,  was  given  by  him  in  n  Itcturo  read  before  tliis  Society  on  February 
22nd,  188C,and  published  in  the 'Prueeedings'  for  Juueof  th^l  year.— [M.  B,] 

[Japan.}— Handy  Guide  Book  to  the  Japanese  Islimds.    I/)ndon,  Low  &  Co.,  pp.  si. 
and  1&2,  maps.    Price  Gi.  Od. 

This  la  mainly  a  route  book  which,  will  inrove  tiseful  aa  an  nccompanlmeDt 
to  Mr,  Satow's  •Handbook  for  Jaian.' 

Journal  of  the  Stiuils  Branch  of  the  Royal  Aiiatic  Society.   [No.  20.]    1880.    Singa- 
pore, printed  at  the  Goverameut  Printing  Office :  8vo.,  p^i,  xviii.  uud  212. 

This  Part  contains  the  following  parerB . — Eeiiort  on  the  Destruction  of 
Coco-nut  Palms  by  Beetles,  by  H.  N.  Ridley;  Britbdt  Borneo:  Sketches  of 
Dmnai,  Sarawak,  Lnbuan  and  North  Borneo,  by  W.  H.  Treacher ;  Haiia  on 
Names  of  Places  in  the  Island  of  Singapore  and  its  Vicinity,  by  li.  T.  naitghton  j 
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Joumftl  of  r>  Trip  to  Paliang,  «a,  by  W,  Davison  -,  A  I.ial  of  tha  Knis  of  the 
Bomeaii  Gniup  of  IslandB,  by  A.  H.  Everett,  c.M.0,1.     There  ate  two  map*,  ono 

of  Borneo  ahowiug  roughly  lijo  dittribution  of  higblanils  and  loiviands ;  tlio 
otber  of  Palawao  and  ndincent  ialandE.  On  each  of  these  maps  are  indicntod 
Hie  localiticg  at  wliich  collections  of  birds  have  been  made. 

Sinlocb,  COolonel  A.  A.  A.] — Largo  Game  Shooting  in  TLibet,  the  UitnaUjnji, 
and  Northeru  iodia.  Calcutta,  Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co. ;  London,  W.  Tkackcr  & 
Ca,  1885:  4to.,  pp.  \i.  and  237. 

ConBistaof  a  collection  of  pholoffraphB,withdc3criplii'e  tetteqirc«s,of  most  of 
the  large  game  to  be  met  with  ia  Northern  India,  including  Thibt-t,  Kashmir, 
and  the  sli>]>cs  of  the  Hinialnyas.  Although  the  volume  is  mainly  dovotfd  to 
sport,  some  uacful  notca  on  tho  geography  of  llio  eoimlry  visited  will  he  ft..uud 
in  Chapter  I.  The  chit^f  foature  of  the  votuuiu  is  llie  iiia^nificcDt  iUu8trali>.<u«, 
wliicU  are  ri-ally  life-like  iv presentations  of  the  aiiiraala  they  are  intended  to 
jiortray;  these  are  acccumjianioi  with  general  descriptions  of  the  hcnsla  and  of 
the  districts  th«j  inhnbir,  lc"gether  with  not^a  on  their  habits,  and  natural 
history  gathered  from  pis'sonai  observation.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  will  be 
found  some  notes  on  tents,  camp  equipment,  riilcs.  Sic,  together  with  simple 
liiroflUona  for  the  preservation  of  natural  history  apecimous ;  a  map,  slioiving  all 
the  routes  n!  the  author,  ia  also  appended. 

Loftai,  [Capt J  A.  J. — A  New  Year's  Paper  on  the  Dorelopment  of  the  Kingdom 

of  Siara.  1890 :  8vo.,  pp.  29,  map.  [Presented  by  lh«  Author.] 
Kftsimovicz,  C.  J> — Naulchniyo  multntit  ]inteshestrii  N.  U.  Prjevalskago. 
(Scientific  Itesulle  of  the  Central  Asian  Travels  of  N.  M.  ProjevaUky.)  Vol.  L  I'lora 
Tangutica,  Parti,  with  31  plates.  Vol.  ii.  r,ist  of  the  Plaule  of  Mongolia  and 
iieiglibouring  part  of  CLinuae  Turkealan,  Part  i.  witli  14  plates.  St.  Petonburg, 
1889 :  large  410. 

These  are  tho  first  inslalmentaof  the  groat  work  upon  wliich  M.Maximovitch 
has  been  engaged  for  several  years  on  the  botanical  results  of  FrejuvalEky'a 
journeys  in  Ci^nrral  AhIi.  It  la  published  at  the  coat  of  a  special  funS  assigned 
for  the  puniceo  by  the  Emperor,  and  is,  asono  might eipect,  superbly  illuBtrated. 
Tho  introductory  matter,  in  liuasian  and  Latin  printed  in  parallel  coluiims, 
contains  some  genenil  rcmaiks  of  interest  on  the  regions  comprised  ia  these 
travels,  and  on  some  |>ecitliarities  of  climate,  witli  their  r«sul(ant  eSccts  on  the 
flora.  In  ihe  part  relating lo Mongolia  thocoUcotionaof  Poianiii  and  Piassctsky 
hare  been  utilised.    The  work  is  of  course  purely  botanical.— [E.  D.  M.j 

LPaleBtme,]— Lo  Voyage  de  la  Terre  SmuIo  oompoed  par  Mwtre  Denis  Possot  ct 
achevi  |>ar  Meaaire  Charles  Phiiipjie,  1532.  Publi*  et  annoti5  par  Ch.  Sohcfer, 
Moinbre  dc  I'lnstitut.  [Beciieii  de  Voyages  ot  (le  Dooumeals  [lOur  scrvir  H 
i'Bistoire  de  la  Qi'ographie  depuis  le  XlII' jusiiu'iV  la  fin  du  XVI  lifcle,  publii^ 
•ous  ia  direction  de  SIM.  CTi.  Schcfer  et  Henri  Oordicr.  XI.]  Paris,  E.  L«roux, 
1890 :  lar^'o  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  350.     Price  25k. 

lilnatrated  with  a  series  of  reproductions  of  maps  .and  engravings  of  tho 
16th  century,  including  views  of  ChamhSry,  Venice,  Jaflii,  Raraleh,  Interior  of 
ihe  Church  of  the  Ht'ly  Sepulchre,  Chapel  of  Calvary ;  and  maps  of  the  islands 
of  Cyprita,  Corfu,  and  Nioarie. 

PrOBkowetz-Uarstorff,  Dr.  Max  Sitter  v.— Eine  Fahrt  uach  Bassisch-Asien. 
Vcrtrag,  gehalloa  in  tier  Monataversamnilong  dor  K.  K.  GeographiacUeu  QeselU 
schaft  zi)  Wien  am  I'H.  Januar  1890.    Wian,  1890:  Bvo.,  pp.  S8. 

Becucil  de  Textes  et  de  Traduotiona  pnblifi  par  loa  Professeura  de  ri5co!c  des  I^inguca 
Oricntales  Viv.intcs  il  I'occasion  du  VIIl*  CongiSa  International  des  Oriectalietea 
tenu  ii  Stockholrt.  en  1889.  2  vols,  [Publications  do  I'ficole  des  Languos 
Orientales  Vivantes,  IIP  S^rie— Vols.  V,  and  VI.]  Paris,  E.  Leroni,  IB80: 
largo  Svo.,  pp.  (vol.  i.)  »iL  and  382 ;  (vol,  ii.)  438,  facsimiles.  (Prewmed  by 
the  French  Minister  of  Pubtic  Instraction.] 
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Tranbenberg,  [Dr.]  Paal  [Freihcrrl  Rauich  [Vod].— Ilonptvcrknhrew^g* 
Pcrsiens,  Veniich  ciaer  ^'crkehragcoj^mpbio  diwra  Lftinicfc  Halle,  TniucbJJfc 
(3K*te.  1890 :  Hvo.,  ]>ii,  ir.  aod  128.     Price  i».  C/.     [Cutru.] 

Tbig  is  a  useful  liltb  lucmuir,  especially  nt  giruwiit,  whrn  Pcriiia  is  itEraoting 
H  much  interest  iuoomiiiercial  circles.  'ibesutW  U'giin  wilh  a  britf  cliapUt 
on  the  field  of  oommncls]  Moeraiihy  generally,  'llio  seconU  chi»pt«r  in  a  short 
»k«icb  of  the  gwgrsphjr  of  Persin,  with  »j*cisl  refertnc*  to  ii»  commcrttal 
coiiJitions,  The  third  cliftptcf,  ocaipyina  the  bulk  of  the  vulunic,  •ivals  wilh 
the  various  tredo  roulm  of  Pcnia,  from  Ichcnti  to  th«  norlli  and  uurlli-KiBt ; 
ruutis  to  the  wr«r,  to  ilie  M>uib,  nod  to  Iho  lauit.  The  fina!  chapter  hns  a  few 
general  conctuiuouB,  wlido  a  nrnhxl  bihlicgraphy  ia  rrcGxcil.  Thm  is  a  good 
mapaed  tlirce  aectioDs:— 1.  Bushire-TtbeniD ;  '£.  Bagdail-Tebcran ;  S.  Eizeli- 
TehcniH. 

AFRICA. 

B*rtb,  Henry. — TraTcls  and  ])i>covcriis  in  Xorth  and  Central  Africa,  indu^og 
aecoiiDts  of  Trifoli,  iha  Sahara,  the  rcmarkahU  kingdom  of  Domu,  and  tb« 
coiuitriei  Bround  Lake  Chad.  (Tlio  Miueri'a  Library  of  Fanious  Booka,)  London, 
ftc..  Ward.  Ltick,  *  Co.,  180O:  \2tao.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  COS.  Piice  ::>.  [IViKuted 
by  iho  Puhliihi'r*.] 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Grat  half  of  Dr.  Barth'a  Important  worfc  on 
Afrita,  with  the  Oti«inid  wood  uagiavin(;B  and  reprodnctlons  of  stmt  of  tbo 
lithographic  plntOH.  It  detcrlbea  that  part  of  tlic  journey  which  was  |«rforD)eil 
in  Ihe  y«ar*  lHoO-62,  frt>ia  Tripoli  across  the  Subara  to  the  Kinj^om  (^ Boniil^ 
with  a  vi*it  lo  the  AdaniAwa  country  to  the  wuib,  and  to  KAaem  to  tba  BOrlli 
of  I.aku  CViad,  A  sketch  map  is  jiivon  of  uarlli  aud  cciitial  Africa,  abowlng 
1>r.  Uarlli'«  routrsi  liicrc  if  nlm  a  Mctnoir  of  the  author  by  the  editor  of  the 
Btriw,  Mr.  0.  T.  Beltnny. 

Thomson.  Joseph.— Mimgo  Purk  and  the  Niger.  LondoD,  G.  Philip  &  Sen,  1890 ; 
cr  bvc,  pp.  VI.  and  33S.     Price  it.  Gd.     [PreeeuW  by  the  Puhlishcm] 

This  is  the  latest  prtiduciion  of  the  series  enliilod  "The  Worlii'e  Great 
Espbrers  and  Eiplorailt'os."  The  present  volume  is  really  a  biiiUiry  of  the 
Ktgcr,  wilb  ibe  life  and  career  of  Park  as  its  niain  object.  Ihng  in  the  openiug 
cbnpters  «o  have  a  «hoit  sketch  of  the  bintury  of  tlip  Niger  from  a  very  early 
period  down  to  ihe  formation  of  the  African  At«octatjoti,  under  whose  ntispiort, 
it  will  be  remerobered,  Park  was  first  tciii  out ;  the  succetdiug  cbnplers  and 
roain  bulk  of  the  volume  deal  witli  Park  s  two  cxpiditions  and  llieii  tnulta, 
followid  hy  a  sketch  of  Eutntqueut  eiplorations  in  this  region,  iBchidiii;:  ilicae 
of  ClfliiprloM  and  Donbam,  lender,  Lninn,  CailiiO,  Lnlrd  and  Oldfidd,  and 
IJarlli,  Mr.  Tht'inson  next  devotes  a  cliaiiltr  (o  FnTich  euti-rprise  ia  the  Niger 
region,  and  concludes  liis  volume  with  a  brief  sketch  uf  the  lloyul  Niger  Com- 
pany and  of  bis  exprdiiion  under  its  aiiipicea  in  1885.  Tbe  tuitpB  illuttriktiti] 
the  volume  are  by  Mr.  Itavenateioi  tliere  is  ntso  a  portrait  of  Miingo  Park, 
besides  a  number  of  lull-page  and  ulbrr  illuatrationa. 

AMEBIC  A. 

Chaffatijon,  J.— L'Oiinoqno  et  le  Canra.    Pari^  Ilacboltc  4  Co.,  1889:  ISno 
pp.  361,  luaps  acd  illuatrntiona.     Price  i  franca. 

Thin  is  a  detaiUd  nsrratite  of  M.  Cbaffaujon's  travclg  on  Ihe  Orinoooi.... 
the  Caura  iu  1886  and  1887,  referred  to  in  Ihe  'Proceedings'  from  lime  tfl 
time,  in  the  form  of  do4<s.  The  volume  is  divided  iuio  two  [arta,  the  irati 
IrtaliDg  of  tbo  voyage  on  the  Caura,  and  the  sec«ud  of  the  voyapje  to  ibo  K<ureeai 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  autlior'a  nnrralivu  ia  a  welcome  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  and  eihnograpby  of  the  Orinoco,  and  of  ita  tributaiy  tha 
Cnura.  ' 
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NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  CoLBs,  Map  Curator,  njaa.) 

ECBOPB. 


Sc*la  1 :  100,000  or  I'S  g(ognt[>hicf>l  mllM 


Sentschen  Eeiehe*.— Karte  Ae»-  .-  „  . 

to  »a  inch.  Sheets:  122,  Wullio  ;  399,  TnjbniU;  *23,  Neumulct  i.  Sohlo*.; 
624,  I{ct[i<:m.I«1.  HT^nnf^chea  von  ier  Kartogr.  Ablhrilug  dtr  Kflolgl.  Pi«um. 
Locdfs-AuCiuihmc,  ISSQ-da    Price  I>.  M.  eaoli.    (Didam.) 

AFRICA. 

A1  gwria- — Dos  Allasgebirge  Atgerieoo,  gMwcbaet  von  Dr.  A,  Bothptets.  Sola 
1 :  .SOiX),000  or  6G-G  geosmpbical  roilea  tn  na  inch,  Pet«nD&Dii's  * GMgT^tUicilM 
Mitktilungen;  Jahr^ug  1890,  Tuf.  15.    OoiLa,  JnMua  ?MLlia>.    (i>i>liii<.} 

Ost-Afribt — Uhemchtak&rto  i)es  KriegmclianpIatBe§  Toa  ,  mit  dar  ng* 

lifcheu  iiDd  dcutKhen  Emin  Poscba  BipedtUou  von  K.  Blflinoke,  Lientcouit  ^/D 
ehem.  OIBzicr  in  dct  dcutecheii  Scbutxtru|>[«  fur  Ofta&ika.  Sokle  1 :  3,000y000 
or  41-6'  },'e(K:ra]>liickl  tuil««  to  ftQ  incb.  Berliner  KnBtt-Tsfteg,  A.  Toagw. 
Prioe  li.  M.    (ffulau.) 

In  tbUcnsc  tho  imblisbtn  bave  tiiw)«iueor«i»Ap  tkal  miicb  needi «etne> 
tioQ,  DQ  wliich  to  lay  (Iowa  the  IwaodMlM  of  tba  Ocnuxu  S^Mn  ef  '«*''—«■' 
ia  Euit  Africa. 

Sodwest-  und  Ott-A&ika.— Die  Intereawni^iblna  In .    Kacb  4m  Tcriuad- 

Icngen  xwi^Kben  iWr  Dcut«flbon  und  KogliBcben  Bcgimuig  im  Jtmi  1890. 
Scale  1 :  10,000,0(M  or  137  gcogrephicjU  mile*  to  an  inch.  Omdraek  ass  Dr. 
Laddeckc'c  Karte  von  Africa  (Stieler'a  lUndatlas,  Ko.  69-70).  P(4<r]nNin's  *  Gto- 
gnyUicbe  Uiiteilungen,'  J»brgMig  ISilO,  Talel  14.    Golha.    {Zhdau.} 

AMERICA. 

Argentine  S^publio. — Cnne  des  ehemins  de  fer  de  la  R^mbfiqw  AigtBllML 
Scale  1:3,50(^000  or  47*6  gMgrafbical  miles  to  an  inch.    Fkr  A.  Low,  Park. 

Oufttemftla- — R^[nibli(|ae  i3n ,  par  F,  Btancooi  et  Ouanto  Urdioa.    Scale 

1:TE<0;000  ot  10'3  geographical  tniica  to  an  incli.  "Oartw  ComnMrciaki,'* 
Tue  SM%  Ko.  Z.    PubII<Sm  i«f  la  Libtwno  Cbaix,  Parii,  1890.    Pike  Z*.  M. 

Thb  it  Une  eigbl<«iitb  issue  of  the  "Cartes  Co(DiatKaBlai"vbick  bin  oonrae 
ef  puUicatioii,  iuid«r  tlie  Hupvriniendcnce  of  Mr.  P.  BiancoDi.  It  ia  cicwif 
drawn,  the  blll-ebading  bcio^  very  eflwUre,  and  tlie  rirers  oolonrMl  blae.  Ttie 
princifAl  ^ndwtkm  of  rach  dintrict  i*  KircD  in Rd  iHtcrs, all  mtntctcmaBm- 
niostion  arc  laid  down,  and  the  poullcois  of  miiif*  ar*  iadlcsMd  by  ■ymbcla. 
As  nnisl  wiib  tbii  «tria,  tbc  mip  ia  accumt«nied  t^  IstterprtM  oontsiaiag 
uatisticai  aud  dcnviipttve  infomuiiua. 

Band,  H'Vtlly  ft  Co.— Indexed  CoBoty  aad  Railroad  Pocket  Map  and  SbipperTi 
Onido  of  I'ennsfl veals.    Stale  1 :  '65,000  or  10*4  goographical  milm  to  an  iach. 

ditto.  New  Vo«k.    8calcl:820,00O«ll-2gKi^phk«lmilwtoMindi. 

ditto,  TsUMMee.    Bc»le  1 : 1,150/)00  or  15*7  geograpliical  miles  loan  iDcb. 

Seclicnal  m^  oT  Kortb  Dakota.    Scale  1 :  550,000  or  7-5  seographkal 


miles  to  en  inch. 
Ko.  IX.— Bbt.  ism,] 
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ditto,  Sontli  DakotA.    Scale  1:  550,000  or  T'5  ga^raphical  miles  to  an 

inch.    Band,  U'NbIIj  &  Co.,  Chic^o,  1890.    (Statiford.) 

These  maps  belong  to  an  excellent  serieB  in  couree  of  pnblication  bj  Itand, 
M'Nally  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  New  York.  By  means  of  symbols  attached  to 
the  nameB  of  places,  a  Urge  sTDonnt  of  iDfonnation  is  given  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  seirice  to  persons  travelJiiig  either  on  business  or  for  pleasure.  With  the 
aasistance  of  liie  index  that  accompanies  some  of  these  maps,  the  nearest 
mailing  point  to  any  place  on  the  map,  and  the  name  of  the  express  company 
doing  buainess  there,  the  position  of  tne  most  convenient  telegraph  station,  and 
other  items  of  information,  con  easily  be  found.  The  maps  are  clearly  dnwn, 
particniar  care  having  evidently  been  taken  to  lay  down  the  railway  system 
correctly. 

W&Bhingtoil- — Sectional  Map  of  .    Scale  1:1,600,000  or  15'7  geographical 

miles  to  an  inch.     Band,  M'Nally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1800.     {Stanford.) 

In  addition  to  the  State  of  Washington,  this  m:ip  includes  the  C>eui  d'Alone 
mining  district  in  Idaho,  and  the  district  traversed  by  the  railway  on  Vancouver's 
Island,  All  railways  in  operation  and  under  construction,  important  vagon 
roads  and  ferries,  post  offices,  Indian  and  military  reservations,  mining  districts, 
passes,  ftc,  are  cjiown.  The  materials  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  map  are 
remits  of  official  surveys  and  field  notes  supplied  by  Mr,  C.  H.  Amerine,  ax., 
of  Spokan  Falls. 

CHAETS. 

Admiralty. — Charts  and  Plans    published    by  the    Hydrc^raphic    Department, 
Admiralty,  in  May  and  June  1890. 
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jEngland,    south    coast: — Portsmouth    harbonr    (2 
f    ^eets),  6s.  and  3«,  Bd. 

Spain,  Bonth-east  coast: — Cartagena  to  cape  San 
Antonio,  2t. 

Mediterranean,  east  coast  of  Greece: — Gulf  of  Volo 
with  Oreos  and  Talanta  channels,  3t. 

Canada,  lAke  Huron : — Collingwood  and  its  ap- 
proaches.    Collingwood  harbour,  1*.  Bd. 

South  America,  east  coast : — Parahyba  river,  Is. 

South  America,  north  coast: — Kickerie  rivet  ap- 
proaches, It. 

Africa,  east  coast : — Port  Mombasa,  with  porta 
Kilindini,  Iteiti,  and  Tudor,  Si. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Orissa  coast : — Entrance  of  the  Halia* 
nadi  river.    Entrance  of  the  D^vi  river,  2s. 

Bay  of  Bengal,  Andaman  islands :-— Port  Blair  to  Little 

Andaman  island,  including  Duncan  passage,  2s.  6d. 

=       various    New  Guinea : — Anchorages    on    N.W.  coast — Boni 

harbonr,    Kabobolol  strait.    Patippa  bay.    Segaar 

bay,  Is.  6d. 

New  Zealand,  North  island ; — Coromandel  harbour. 

Solomon  islands:— Utnha  harbour  or  port  Purrie. 
8io  harbour.  Waisissi  or  Boyalist  harbour,  2i. 

sea  plans : — New  plan,  Theodoeia  (Eaffa). 
PoUtr,  Agtnt.) 
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Portemouth  barbour 


15S6    OulfofVolo      

15S4a  Talnnta  and  Orooa  channoU    .. 
678    Pbn  of  Culliiigwood  harbour  ou 

this  chart      

407    Ptui  of  Colliugwoud  Lnrbour  on 

this  chnrt      

528    Piau  of  Parabib))  river  on  this 

chart      

llGti    Nickerio  river  ap|)roacha« 
R66     IsUnd  nnd  port*  of  Mombiua  .. 
(50    EotroDce  of  Mahaaiull  river    ., 
Entmnoe  of  Diivcy  river  ,.       .. 
2035     Curoiitandol  bnrbour 


CHARTS  CANCELLED. 

I  Kow  [ilan,  Porlsmiouth  Wboar,  i 
"1      2  sheeto 1 

)Now   ohitl,    Qulf  of  Volo,  Willi 
OrcoB  and  Talaiita  cbaimels 


2631 


New  pUn,  Collln^wood  harboar  oa 

■  K«w  plan,  Parahyba  river     .,     .. 

New  plan,  Nickerierivorftpproache* 
New  plan,  I'urt  Moaibana,  See,       .. 

(Bntriincfl   of   thu   Mahan^di   river. 
Entrance  of  the  Ddvi  river        .. 
Now  plan,  CoromiiuJut  hftrbour     „ 


13ytl 

1156 

6C6 

"56 

3i>35 


CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  UECRIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONa 

No.  1508.  Kogtinh  channel.  1123,  Brili:«h  isUads: — South  coast  of  Iruiaud  [oLaiid'ii 
end.  1887,  North  sea:— Eider  river  lo  Bla.tvand  jioiiit.  28i2a.  BaltJa  sea  :— 
Western  pari,  2842t,  liaitic  sea:— Eaatern  |»rt.  2360.  Baltic  sea:— Cupe 
Palaterbo  to  Kalmar  sound.  23(12.  Balticaea: — LaudsSrt  to  the  gulf  of  BolhQift, 
2364.  Balticsea:— Liibfckbay  and  Komrni  belt.  23C5,  Baltic  sea:— Rtistock  to 
Arkona  light,  2360.  Rnltic  se*  : — Arliona  to  Diovanow  river,  23(i7,  Bailie  sua : 
— Dievonow  river  to  Jerslioft  light,  23fi3.  Baltic  sea ; — Jorshoft  light  to  Rixboft 
light.  2369.  Baltic  iiea  :— Riihoft  to  Briiatf;'rK)rt.  2370,  Biiltic  sea :— Brtinlor- 
ort  to  MomeL  74.  Spain,  north  const: — Portugalcta  and  Bilbao.  2711.  Adriatic 
ten: — Capo  Promontore  to  Grossa  ialaod,  2233,  Black «>mi: — Sevatilojiol  loK«ri«h 
strait  352.  North  Amorion,  oast  ooaal :— Bay  of  t'uudy.  2539.  Bay  of  Fnndy : 
— Grand  Manau  island,  lafil,  Ray  of  Fundy:— St,  John  Whoiir.  7'JL  West 
Indies; — St.  Vioccnt.  1633.  Gulf  of  Mi^xico; — Breton  sound  to  Derniira  island. 
2853.  Gulf  of  Mexico  i—Miuisslppi  sound  and  Mobile  hay.  1421,  Africa,  east 
coast; — Biver  Cbinde.  1353.  Malacca  atrait: — Diamond  point  to  North  sands. 
2761.  Sumatra  :—TyiQgk ok  bay  to  the  iirait  of  Sunda,  042A.  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago:— Eastera  portion,  452,  JajKin: — Ymo  island,  1704,  Australia,  uorth 
coast : — Adnin  bay  and  Adelaide  river  entrance.  2764,  Australia,  east  coast; — 
Coral  sea  aial  groat  Barrier  reefn.  2766,  Sew  Guinea. — North-east  cuast  of  New 
Guinea. 

{J.  D.  PotltT,  Agent,') 

Trench  Cb&rtt. — Na  4321.  Cours  de  la  Tioire  depuU  Nantes  jtu^u'it  mn  Kmbou- 

chure.  C/ito  Occidentale  de  France — 1333.  Cours  de  la  Cbarenlu.  Cdto  Quest 
de  France. — 1373,  COle  Quest  de  Fmuce  de  h  Pta.  <le  Corson  iL  8t.  Mathieu.  Partis 
Sud  du  Chcnal  du  Four,  1889. — 43.".0.  Itiviirej  du  Moukay  ct  do  Sbuk-San. 
Mer  de  Chine.  Golfy  du  Toukiu.  1888. — 131D.  Bale  de  Van-Fong,  IIon-Kohs 
Bing-Koi,  Fort  Dayot.  Mer  de  Chine,  Anuam.  1889.-4338.  MouiHagede  Sidi- 
el-Itols.  Tuuisie.  Oolfe  de  Tunis.  1H8'J. — 1378.  Bales  Ampamontyet  Atnin- 
Bindava.  COt«  N.O.  de  Madagascar.  18S9.— 1372.  MuuiUaaes  &  hi  COte  N.O.  de 
Madagascar.  Itiri^re  Banuuabamay.  Bais  Andranoaomby.  1889.  Service 
llydrographique  de  la  Marme.    Paris. 
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Korth  AtUntio  Ooean.— Pilot  Chart  of  the ,  July  1890.    PabliBhed  by  U» 

U.8.  HydTOgi»phio  Office,  Wttflhington,  D.C.  CapUin  H,  F.  Picking,  b.b.h,. 
Hydrographar. 

Karte  dca  Sal^baltes  an  der  Oberflache  del  NonJatlantischen  Oceans.    Ant 

GrandUga  der  Beobachtnugen  tod  Lentz  a823-26),  Buchanan  (1873-76-86),. 
T.  Schleinitz  (187*-76},  Hamberg  (1883),  Tboulet  (1886),  sowie  dgeiwr  Unter- 
BuchuQgen  wahrend  der  "  Plank  ton-Ex  peditioti "  {188B),  gezcichnet  Ton  Prof.  Dr. 
Otto  KrUmmel.  Netzentwurf  nach  Foetal  im  Masastab  1 :  ^7,775,000  or  380  g«)- 
grapbical  miles  to  an  inch.  Fetermann'a  '  Geograpbiacbe  Uitteilimgen,'  Jahrgug 
1890,  Tafel  13.    Gotba,  Juatua  Perthea.    (Dutou.) 

Pacific  Ocean.— Unf re iwillige  Wanderungen  im .    Bntworfen  nnd  geceichnet 

TOD  Otto  Sittig.  Scale  l:40,000,000or9<'ttoan  inch.  Fetermana'a '  GeograpbiBcbe 
Uitt«ilungen,' JabrgftDg  1890,  Tafel  12.    Gotba,  Juatna  Perthes.    (Dulau.) 

PortUffU«M  Charts.— Carta  da  Dha  da  a  Thiago  (Cabo  Verde).  1890.  Scale- 
1 ;  100,000  or  1  '3  geogrspbical  miles  to  ao  ioch. — Piano  hydrograpbico  da  Bahia 
doTorrafal.  llhado  S.  Tbiago.  1890.  Scale  1:5000  or  14*6  inches  to  a  geo- 
graphical mile. — Piano  bydragrapbico  do  Fajilo  d'Agua.  llba  Brava.  Arcbipelago 
de  Cabo  Verde.  1890.  Scala  1:5000  or  14' 6  inchea  to  a  geographical  mile. — 
Beconhecimento  hydn^raphioo  da  Foe  do  Pungue.  Provincia  da  Mofambique. 
1890.  Scale  1  :  120,000  or  1'6  gat^rapbical  miles  to  an  inch.  Ministerio  da 
Marinba  a  Ultramar.     CommiBStto  de  Carti^rapbia,     Lisboa. 

ATLASES. 

Eachotte  et  Cie. — Atlas  de  O^^grapiiie  Modeme,  Miti  par .    Oavrage  con- 

teDant  64  cartes  ea  couleur,  accompagn^  d'un  tcxte  g£o^rapbique,  atatistique  et 
ethnogcaphique,  et  d'un  grand  nombre  de  cartes  de  detail,  figures,  diagrammea,'et«. 
Par  P.  Schrader,  F.  Prudent  et  E.  Anthoine.  Paris,  Hacbetle  et  Cie.,  1890.  Part 
IT,  containing  Planisphere  Politique,  Bassin  de  la  M^diterrante,  and  Asie  Politique. 
Price  lOd.  each  [lart.     (^Dulau.) 

Stieler'a  Hand-Atlaa. — Neua  Liefemngs-Au^abe  tod .  95  Kartea  in  Knp- 

ferdruck  nnd  Uamlkolorit,  berauBgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Herm.  Bergbaus,  Carl 
Vogel  und  Uerm.  Uabenicbt.  Erscheint  in  32  LieferuDi:en  (JMle  mit  3  Eartea, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 

X.B.— It  vonld  greeMj  add  to  tbe  vaJue  of  tbe  collection  of  Photo- 
erraphe  which  haa  been  eatabliahed  in  tbe  Hap  Boom,  if  all  the  Fellow* 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reierence  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and^ikis- 
address  are  given. 
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Lieutenant  IT.  B.  VaugliarCi  recent  Journeij  in  E-tslem  Persia.* 
By  Mnjor-Qeneral  Sir  Fredebio  Goldsmid,  o.b.,  K.0.8.L 

(B«ad  itt  tlie  EteniDg  Meeting,  March  lOth.  1890.) 
Uap,  p.  (US. 

Ah  interesiing  joiiniey  through  Porsin — or  from  Llngah,  a  port  on  ita 
Bouthom  or  sea  boundary,  to  Seran/in,  a  town  near  iU  nortUom  frontier, 
and  again  from  Semniln  to  Btijisttln  in  tho  east— ha«  recently  been 
acoomplishod  by  Lieut.  Vaughan,  an  ofiicor  in  tho  7th  Bengal  Infantry, 
His  narrativo  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Itoyal  Gcograiihioal  Society ; 
but  as  it  is  in  tho  itinerary  form,  and  of  coDtudcrubk  length,  it  has 
been,  under  the  Society's  instructions,  and  in  the  anther's  absence, 
entrusted  to  ino  to  be  prepared  for  reading.  In  now  putting  the  eiib- 
stanco  of  the  paper  before  yon— though  I  may  venture  an  occasional 
remark  of  my  own — It  will  be  my  endeavonr  to  make  very  constant  nso 
of  the  young  tiaveller'a  own  worile. 

It  will  simplify  tht!  matter  to  conaiilor  tho  exploration  accomplished 
(i.  e.  1 134  miles,  omitting  minor  excursions)  in  three  divisions : — Lingah 
to  Yezd.  a  distanoo  of  419  miles,  occupying,  inclusive  of  halts,  abont 
2J  months,  or  from  the  I7th  December  to  the  3rd  March — YeJid  to 
Bemnin,  370  miles,  occupying  24  days,  or  from  tho  30th  March  to  the 
23rd  April— and  ScmuAn  to  Bajistao,  37G  miles,  performed  in  one  mouth 
«Dd  1 2  days. 

Arriving  from  Karachi  at  Lingah,  sontb-weat  of  Bandar  Abbas,  on  tho 
13lh  December,  1887,  Lieut.  Vaughan  started  on  foot  fur  the  interior  of 
Persia  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  The  outfit  he  bad  organiacd  oon- 
sisted  of  one  forty-pound  tent  (Sabul  pattern),  one  camp  table,  bed  and 
ebair,  a  lantern,  a  box  of  clothes,  and  box  of  surveying  instruments, 
medicines  and  drawing  materials,  a  saddle,  rille,  and  two  revolvers,  and 
a  roll  of  bedding  strupped  up  in  a  waterjiroof  sheet  with  an  air  pillow, 

*  Ailnptiiil  riom  tlic  nrigiunl  MS.  iuirrntlT«,  wLiob  will  bo  pabluhL-d  iu  "  Supple- 
wen  Iwj  Popcrr,"  vol.  ill. 
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Ilia  baggage  and  other  csBentialB  -were  loaded  on  six  dookeys,  and  hia 
followere  conaiated  of  one  "Arab  eervaut  who  acted  as  mterpreter,  cook, 
and  evaiytbing  else,"  and  four  muaketeerB  Bent  bj  the  Governor,  to  ahow 
bim  tbe  road,  and,  as  he  quaintly  atteeta  from  after  experience,  to 
"  consume  the  greater  part  of  my  proviaions." 

The  first  day's  march,  a  abort  one  of  8^  miles  over  a  gravelly  soil 
with  scant  vegetation,  brought  him  to  a  hut  amid  date  treea.  Thence, 
on  the  gecond  day,  passing  the  village  of  Itleiraknm,  the  anrronndings 
of  which  (thongh  itself  possessing  200  inhabitants,  a  little  wheat  cultiva- 
tion, and  large  date  plantations)  are  described  aa  "  very  desolate,"  he 
puahed  on  to  Ghampeh,  a  village  of  about  20  honaes,  "small  square 
bnildings  with  roofa  formed  of  amall  domea,  and  constructed  almost  of 
aun-dried  bricks."  On  the  third  march  be  ascended,  over  gently  aloping 
ground,  towards  a  high  and  barren  range  of  billa  skirted  the  previona 
day.  His  progreas  was  somewhat  impeded  by  the  many  and  large 
boulders  strewn  across  his  path  ;  but  moving  up  a  narrow  ravine,  down 
which  flowed  a  stream  with  salt-enomated.  banks,  and  climbing  a  ateep 
ascent,  he  reached  a  watershed  at  an  elevation  of  aome  1960  feet, 
putting  np  for  the  night  at  a  ffaus,  or  large  brick  rain-supplied  cistern 
by  the  road  side.  From  thia  spot,  described  aa  the  summit  of  the  bill 
range,  Lingah  Peak,  its  higbeat  point,  waa  seen  to  rear  "  its  yellow  maaa 
against  the  blue  sky."  On  the  day  following,  descending  into  a  valley 
between  "  precipitoua  barren  peaks,"  and  moving  down  the  bod  of  a  dry 
stream  amid  wild  and  desolate  aurroundinga,  he  reached  a  salt-water 
river  flowing  aouth-west.  Crossing  this,  and  traversing  broken  ground 
between  high  hills,  he  alighted  at  the  Caravanserai  of  IMn,  aituated  at 
an  elevation  of  some  1400  feet,  "  a  small  and  filthy  etone  building, 
crammed  with  fleas."  The  fifth  march  took  him  up  a  valley  "  inter- 
sected by  walls  of  rock  20  to  GO  feet  high,  and  3  or  4  feet  thick  running 
north  and  south,  some  blue,  and  others  reddish  brown,  while  between 
them  often  intervene  gravelly  hills  whose  sides  they  support."  Then, 
ascending  a  rooky  ravine  amongst  tufts  of  Indian  grass,  he  halted  on  a 
low  watershed  elevation  of  about  1850  feet  Of  this  atage  of  his  journey 
Iiient.  Vaughan  remarks:  "  east,  south,  and  west  the  ooontry  behind  us 
is  simply  one  mass  of  hills  as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  their  general 
direction  east  and  west.  The  road  now  descends  gently  by  a  winding 
steny  track  for  one  mile,  when  it  enters  amongst  hills  and  broken 
ground  which  simply  baffle  all  description.  Down  along  dry  water 
courses,  then  down  the  steep  sides  of  cliffs  by  narrow  pathways,  along 
ravines  whoso  towering  rocky  sides  overhang  the  road,"  After  three 
miles  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  salt  river  Maheyran  (flowing  east), 
the  bed  of  which  is  GOO  yards  wide,  with  a  breadth  of  alowly  mnning 
water  20  inchea  deep,  varying  from  15  to  40  yards.  Its  left  bank, 
30  feet  in  height,  is  "  composed  of  a  maaa  of  rounded  bouldera  of  all 
Bizea  in  a  packing  of  hard  aand  and  gravel,"    Having  asoended  thia,  he 
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<»m«  upon  the  Caravaiiserai  of  MabejTan.  Two  ninrcfa^s  fiirtherf 
north  Imjught  liim  to  Baetftk.  ntt)at<'il  in  a  mountain-enclMCfl  jiUini 
•1  miles  long  from  east  to  wust.  and  :t  niiliM  broad  from  north  to  noutbt 
uiid  chief  town  of  a  Jistriet  estiumtcd  ta  contain  no  fewer  than  l.'i.OOO 
inhabitiinta,  all  of  whom  are  f^unni  Mnhnrnmadaiis,  Meauwhilo  \w  hod 
glanced  at  the  village  of  Knkhinl,"  thr  inhnliitanls  of  which,  noted  aa 
Iwing  "  veiy  jiolite,  hnt  awftilly  inqiiiBitive,"  romai-feed  that  h«  was  tli» 
iimt  Eurojieau  that  lind  visited  tho  pince:  tils",  when  deeoendiDg  from 
tho  hills  Dpon  the  plnin  of  Haatak,  he  had  observed  a  pillur  of  maeoniy 
about  7  feet  high  porchod  on  the  side  of  s  rock.  Climbing  np  to 
this  last  object,  and  looking  through  Bn  opening  formed  by  dislodged 
btones,  he  saw  the  skoleton  of  a  man  with  shrivelled  driud-np  fleali  etiU 
adhering  to  it — ^ince  aBoortnined  to  ho  the  remaine  ofa  liighwtiy  robber, 
who  had  been  bricked  up,  as  a  punishment  for  his  crimes.  On  the  road 
a  large  town  cnllod  Jena  was  noticed,  at  a  dtstaucc  of  five  or  six  Utiles. 

Lieut.  Vanghan  thus  relates  his  arrival  at  Bnstak : — "At  tlie  out- 
skirts of  the  town  1  was  met  by  a  tu/angrht  (mufiket-man)  of  tlio 
Govemor'a  who  conduolsd  me  to  Oovemmcut  Honeo.  As  I  passed 
tbrongh  the  streets  the  discharge  of  cannon  roverhemteil  through  tho 
air,  amid  the  acoUmatious  of  tlio  i>eopIe.  Thie  wae  not  on  my  nccount, 
but  owing  to  a  khilal  (robe  of  liouour)  having  boon  cent  to  iho  Governor 
of  tho  town  by  the  ijhiof  Governor  of  the  province,  Fath-Ali-Khau  of 
Ltir."  In  accordance  with  cnstom  on  these  occasions,  to  receive  the  gift 
with  due  honour,  the  recipient  "  rides  out  of  the  town  surrounded  by 
his  soldiers,  ond  ne  soon  as  the  mtssongers  bearing  the  coat  appear  in 
eight,  ho  dieinounts  from  his  horse,  and  advancing  humbly  on  foot  under 
a  salute  of  cannon  and  mnskeis,  is  duly  robed  therein." 

Of  the  town  and  its  inhabitanU  lie  writes  :— "  Scan  from  tho  hoighte 
above  it  presenta  a  most  picturcBque  appearance,  being  anrronnded  by 
gieen  fields  and  large  plantutious  of  date-trees.  .  .  .  There  is  no  bazaar, 
the  place  being  decidedly  tmsettled,  and  subject  to  occasional  inroads  of 
wandering  and  hostilo  tribes.  Two  months  ago  the  lirothor  of  th* 
present  khan  was  murdered  in  tho  stroels  of  tho  town  while  on  hia  way 
to  the  moBfiue  to  pray.  Hie  murderer  was  another  bnithor,  who  winhed 
to  become  khan  himitelf.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  and  hardy  ra«e  of 
mountaineers."  jj 

After  a  couple  of  days'  halting  at  Bastak,  our  traveller  reanmc-d  hial| 
march,  and  on  the  fourth  day  ar^i^■ed  at  the  village  of  Hormui.t  Tho 
road  was  for  tho  most  part  a  dreary  one,  and  tho  incursions  of  marauding 
Arabs  were  asonroe  of  dread  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  or  two  villages 
throngh  which  it  passed.  At  ono  time  it  reached  an  cloration  of 
2450  feet;  the  watershed  forming  tho  boundary  between  Lar  and 
fiastak  was  at  1700  feet.    The  Koh-i-HonnuK  obBcnxd  on  the  right 

'  I.inii tenant  Vnuulmu's  BpfUlng  is  roliiincd  for  Utllu-kaown  plocej. 
t  Markvdin  St.  Jobu'suiap. 
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band  wM  fthown  to  Ira  the  western  terminatioii  of  a  range  of  monDt&iDB 
rtinning  east  for  12  or  14  uiiloB.  Of  ilormuz  itself  we  aro  told  that  from 
the  ruins  aroiiuil  it  lunst  once  liavo  been  a  much  larger  place.  The  hills 
on  its  north  side  ooutain  suljihur  and  lar^  quantities  of  iron.  "Ibex, 
vild  sheep,  partridges,  and  satid-giouHo  abound." 

Owing  to  the  reportM  of  conflict  bt-tween  the  Arabs  and  Pcrsianii  in 
D&r&b,  and  the  conse<juent  iuBcc-urilr  fur  truvellors,  the  first  lliieo  dnys 
of  the  new  year  were  spunt  at  Hormux.  On  the  4th  a  start  was  made, 
and  ax  days  later  the  town  of  Forg  was  reached ;  but  extia  preoaiitions 
had  to  be  taken  against  maraudurs,  such  bs  forced  marching,  a  constant 
look-oat  by  day,  and  eentry  posting  at  night ;  while  much  excitement 
was  oavsed  in  tho  euall  camp  by  the  paetuige  before  it  of  eomo  500  Ambtt 
during  tho  dark  honrs,  as  well  as  the  discovery,  in  the  sunlight,  of 
camels  grazing  in  nu  nuusual  plaoe. 

Lieutenant  Vnughan  bears  honourable  toetimony  to  the  usefulness  of 
his  escort  when  he  eaje  that,  "  although  they  arc  only  villag^^rs,  tbey 
soem  well  up  in  military  knowledge,  and  while  on  the  march  always 
throw  out  an  advance  guard  and  flankers  of  their  own  accord.  Tbo 
head  man  has  a  small  toy  telescope,  which  ho  is  immensely  proud  of, 
and  constantly  brings  into  nse." 

Tho  country  traversed  was  much  as  before  "-mountains  and  plains, 
with  a  BuU-water  river,  but  8oant  vegetation.  Before  the  descent  to  tho 
village  of  Fadumi  tho  waternhed  orossed  was  at  an  elevatioit  of  3750  fevt. 
On  the  lOlh  January  the  diary  state's ; — 

"After  twenty  hours'  incessant  rain,  which  I  was  supposed  by  tho 
inhabitants  to  have  brought  with  me,  I  left  the  village,  and  skirting 
the  Shur  river  (lowing  south-east)  for  3^  miles,  we  camo  upon  a  ford, 
and  succeeded  in  crossing  its  swollen  waters  with  some  difGculty.  The 
water  was  salt,  iatcnsely  cold,  and  flowing  rapidly.  After  going  half  a 
milo  up  its  banks,  we  reached  the  point  whore  tho  fresh-water  river  of 
Forg  joins  it,  coming  down  through  a  narrow  valley,  up  which  we  pro- 
ceeded between  barren  rooky  hills.  The  river  is  almost  hidden  by  long 
rushes,  which  shelter  the  wild  boar  and  other  game.  After  travelling 
eight  miles,  we  emerged  on  to  the  Forg  plain,  covered  with  cuUivatioa 
and  studded  with  hamlets,  and  at  lOj  miles  entered  the  lown  of  Forg." 

A  halt  of  nearly  four  weeks,  occasioned  by  the  sct-iu  of  oioeasively 
cold  weather,  and  tho  necessity  of  replacing  broken  thermometers  id 
communication  with  Shiraz,  was  made  available  for  shooting  and  ex- 
ploring excumions  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  I  take  advantage  of  the  samo 
opiwrtunity  to  remark  that  at  this  particular  stage  of  his  journey 
Lieutenant  Vaughan  had  come  upi.iu  tlie  track  of  other  travellers. 
Among  the  more  recent  may  be  mentioned  Hr.  Preoce,  who  visited  Forg 
in  1884 ;  but  I  had  rather  compare  the  account  now  received  of  the  plaod 
with  that  of  M.  Dupri:,  an  intelligent  Frenchman,  in  1808,  or  at  the 
oommoncement  of  the  present  century.    This  travoller,  estimating  tho 
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population  ;lh  nuiler  2000,  stntes  th>l  tliere  are  liat  few  nliops,  in  which 
notliiog  is  8old  )>iit  fruits  and  cotton  *tuf&  bronglit  from  Lar  or  Kermaa, 
but  that  cotton  cloths  nre  mdmifoctured  Uiere  and  dyod  in  blue.  The 
fields,  lie  add§,  arc  trrigftled  by  the  waters  of  n  mountain  etrcam,  asd 
yiekl  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  cotton,  the  surplus  of  which  is  sent  tu  Lar 
to  be  cxchangod  with  iron,  lead,  aud  0re-arms. 

Iiisntenant  Vaughan's  acconnt  of  Forg  makes  it  "  a  wulled  town  in 
(k  very  dilapidated  oomliiion,  coutainiug  about  150  people.  The  total 
population  of  the  plain  dots  not  exceed  500."  It  i«  "  guvemed  by  a 
Kaib,  a  nephew  of  the  Khan  of  Lar.  Corn,  iarley,  and  opium  are  grown 
there." 

Id  d'Anville'a  map  there  is  an  indication,  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, of  a  "Clniteau  du  Boi  Duhman,"  of  which  M.  Dupro  takex 
note.  He  descriltes  it  ae  a  partly  ruintjd  castle,  flanked  with  tuwers, 
built  by  King  Bahram,*  and  8t«tos  that  AMullah  Khan,  the  governor  of 
LuiiKlda  at  the  limo  of  his  writing,  having  revolted  against  Aghft 
Muliamiuad  Shah,  ^ut  hiiuBelf  up  there.  But  tbe  fort  having  been 
takun,  the  rebellious  chief  escaped  by  tlight,aiid  had  received  his  panlon 
at  the  hands  of  Agha  Uuhainniad's  successor,  Futh-Ali-Shah,  Now  nftor 
a  lapse  of  eighty  years.  Lieutenant  Vaughan  writes  at  Forg  ■ — "  There 
are  some  fine  ruins  in  the  ncighlmurhood,  one  culled  Enleh  Buhman,  an 
ancient  fortroBS  |}erchod  on  the  top  of  a  low  detached  ridgo.  On  tho 
Hide  from  which  we  approached  it  tho  ground  rose  gently  towards  the 
summit,  and  was  enclosed  by  several  lines  of  masonry  walls  flanked  by 
round  towers,  all,  however,  in  the  moat  ruinous  condition.  Near  the 
summit  was  a  cavern,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  immense  well, 
Bunk  through  tho  solid  rock,  whonee  the  garrison  used  to  draw  their 
supply  of  water,  the  well  being  filled  from  a  subtormncatk  channel  con- 
ducting a  stream  to  it  from  outside.  The  walls  in  many  places  wore 
15  feet  thick.  On  the  further  side  tbe  ridge  terminated  abruptly  in  a 
precipice  of  SO  or  100  feet.  These  ruins  aud  tho  remains  of  oxtoneiv« 
aqueducts  show  what  a  prosperous  place  Forg  must  have  been  in  ancient 
days.     To  the  west  are  other  ruins," 

Our  traveller  had  now  accomplished  a  distauco  of  190  miles  from 
Lingah,  and  had  done  his  work  on  foot.  It  was  natural  that  be  should 
seek  some  less  arduous  mode  of  procedure.  Cechuiug  an  invitation 
from  tho  local  authority  to  joiu  ju  a  tax-'Oolleotiug  expedition,  ho  bought 
a  horse,  and  took  a  Dervish  into  his  service  as  groom — the  last  an  act 
of  somewhat  doubtful  expediency,  which  be  shortly  after  had  reasoD  to 
iregret.  The  man,  wo  are  told,  was  at  first  "  rather  amusing,  ns  he  nsed 
to  sing,  aud  act  tho  part  of  a  IJervieh  asking  ahus  aud  giving  his  bleea- 
ing,  but  ono  got  tired  of  this." 

'  Tills  is  I'rulKibly  ILp  corroot  riuiin:,  Bahimm  buing  idoiilifled  with  Art*I^■r^'■a  himnl- 
msuiis;  vherons  tliera  ncre  mnny  O.ilintms  (Vahmlirin)  ef  t'lO  Howniiiii  djriuuly  nbo 
livci)  in  Itie  cciiturLen  iiDrr  our  LorJ. 
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Tho  first  of  two  laarchoi  from  Forg  to  Kowik  was  rough  ani]  Uiilnoim 
— at  ono  timo  up  n  <;lungcri>U8  oeccnt,  at  another  niong  n  uarrow  lo<lg«  of 
rock,  with  &a  ovorhnnging,  pori>oDdicular  cliff  on  the  )«ft,  and  a  torrent 
roaring  beneath  on  tho  right.  Ad  cncnmpmcnt  of  nomads  in  the  valloy 
beyond  a  high  watershed  was  the  night's  halting  place.  Tliosoooiid 
march  posecd  over  a  second  waterahedt  from  which  was  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  tho  high  suow-clad  peaks  of  the  Forg  I'ango,  and  acrosa  a  plateau, 
to  some  hundred  tents  of  nomad  I'orsians.  1  am  imablc  to  say  whether 
these  last  represent  tho  Itusak  of  Mr.  Preece,  which  he  describes  as  "  R 
village  of  100  houses  and  300  inhabitants,"  but  they  certainly  do  not 
correspond  with  the  llontak  of  M.  Dnpri-,  a  "  mist-rable  village  entonr^  de 
muiH,  dont  lo  riz  et  le  bU-  aout  lea  seulos  productions."  Yet  the  geo- 
graphical position  appears  to  be  uuoh  the  same  in  all  tbreo  inatAnoes; 
and  it  is  not  imjirobable  tliat  one  aiguiGoM  tho  fixed,  the  other  the 
movable  habitations.  Ihv  elevation  attained  on  the  road  is  rcoordeit  as 
between  5000  and  liUOO  feet. 

Two  more  uiarohes  lead  over  a  spur  of  the  Kuh-i-sang  Atnah,  among 
nomad  cumjis,  and  by  the  bond-qunrters  of  a  tribe  of  Persian  lliynts  to 
the  Fort  of  Tul  Habd,  eituated  on  an  extensive  sandy  plain  somawHnt 
out  of  the  beaten  track.  Of  tho  Iliyiits  or  wandering  trilies,  whom  ho 
met  at  Gnlu  Eub,  under  their  head  man  Amir  K.uli  Khan,  Lieut. 
Vaughan  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars: — 

"Tho people  are  a  rough  lot,  and  rory  diScrentin  their  manners  to  the 
mote  refined  men  of  the  upper  oUiss  met  with  in  citiee.  One  of  thuir  tents 
near  that  of  tho  Khan,  whose  gitost  1  was  dunng  my  stay,  was  assigned 
to  mo  on  arrival.  They  possess  immense  horils  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
during  tho  oold  weather  encamp  (in  the  plains  in  tho  vicinity  of  wells 
and  springs.  When  the  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  becomes  exhaasted, 
they  strilce  camp  and  move  to  another  spot.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
they  resiile  iu  the  hills  snd  think  nothing  of  moving  sovciul  hundred 
miles  from  summer  to  winter  quarters.  Each  tribe  bos  certain  recogniHod 
glazing  grounds,  and  it  is  regarding  these  that  most  of  their  disputes 
arise.  The  women  go  about  unveiled,  and  aie  allowed  far  more frucdom 
than  those  who  dwell  in  cities.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  customs  of 
tiibosvnry. 

"  Si»ne  of  them  will  roccivo  a  traveller  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
while  others  (some  of  the  worot  of  the  marauding  Arabs)  will  murder 
him  on  tho  first  opportunity  that  may  pruseut  itselL  The  tribes  of 
Fars  which  bear  tho  worst  repute  in  this  res[)eot  are  the  Bbaloos  and  tb» 
Arab!  UiynU  1  noticed  that  when  we  oauio  upon  a  camp  of  tbe  latter, 
though  in  broad  daylight  and  within  sight  of  a  town,  my  escort  were 
very  anxious  to  pass  them  as  rajiidly  as  possiblo.  I  believe  the  onfr 
reason  why  they  are  so  untrustworthy  is  that,  owing  lo  their  wandering 
mode  of  existcnoe,  it  is  very  hard  to  prove  anything  against  them ;  as 
they  may  be  in  a  place  ono  day  and  miles  away  tho  next,    A  groat  part 
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of  Uie  population  ofPonia  is  noaiAd.  Thoir  herds  supply  moet  Df  thoir 
wauts  ;  it  in  from  the  goats'  hair  that  their  black  teuts  are  wovuii,  atid 
tk«ir  ropea  twiHteil.  Their  ovorcoaU,  cape,  and  curpetn  arv  laado  ttvni 
the  vrool  of  their  siieep ;  while  their  Baddlea,  gaiterx,  BccouticmetitB,  and 
urtcn  shoea,  ar«  made  from  their  ekins. 

"Thoy  always  scoiuad  most  devoted  to  thoir  chiefs,  whose  powor 
over  them  ia  almot«t  ahHulutc;  and  though  reKpcctful  in  salutation  and 
other  outward  forms,  even  tho  raggedi^t  and  dirtiest  of  them  would 
talk  to  a  Khan  with  great  freedom." 

A  disagreeable  incident  disturbed  tho  traveller's  equauiniity  of  mind, 
and  slightly  changed  hlf  plans  on  his  way  to  Tul-Uulal.  Having 
allowed  his  bagga^  to  precede  him  by  some  boura,  when  hv  oiuuo  up 
with  it,  ho  leurut  that  his  newly  enlisted  eervaul,  the  "Dervish,"  had 
decamped,  talcing  witli  him  a  gun  and  moat  of  the  money  which  bad 
boon  packed  in  tho  boxes.  No  clu«  to  dcttwtion  could  bo  afforded  by 
muleteer  or  musketeer,  who  kuew  nothing  ou  thv  subject ;  and  all  that 
cither  profossed  to  havo  seen  was  the  culprit  lagging  behind  on  one 
of  the  utiles.  ^\  ben  the  animal  overtook  them,  it  was  inittus  the  rider. 
To  aeek  rt-drcss,  however  in elFuc lively,  was  a  natural  impulse ;  and  for 
this  pnrponu  a  de/uur  to  Nfris  became  uei^'easary.  What  was  tho  result 
of  his  rcfeiviicc  to  tho  Khitn  in  not  apparent.  But  my  own  oxperiencv 
does  nut  t«nd  to  tho  l>elicf  that  ho  could  bavti  obUiined  very  full  satiH- 
faction  for  the  loss  of  time  and  monoy,  and  other  inconveniences 
experienced. 

It  had  been  the  traveller's  iDtentiou  to  proceed  to  Btwhna,  shown  in 
Sir  Oliver  St.  John's  map  as  about  half  way  in  a  direct  uortlicrly 
line  from  Lingah  to  Yozd.  Now,  however,  iustead  of  this,  he  turned 
westward,  aud  uiarohing  for  two  days  along  the  foot  of  a  snow-capped 
rocky  range,  designated  Kub-i-Kibla,  and  leaving  on  his  right  an  exten- 
sive swamp  (that  probably  marked  Kat/ir  by  St.  John)  he  patiHDd 
through  Katm  to  Nirfs.  Tho  latter  place  is  known  to  many  travellers  uf 
the  present  day — among  them  throo  officers  of  the  Boyal  EnglneerK, 
St.  John,  Lovett,  and  Wells.  It  has  been  before  described,  and  hiis  a 
reputaliou  not  only  from  its  lake  and  surroundings,  but  as  the  residonco 
of  Biibis.  From  NIria  he  recrossed  tho  mountain  ranges  whioli  lay 
bctwvun  him  and  the  point  whence  he  had  diverged  from  his  direct 
road,  and  in  two  days  was  at  Beahna,  a  village  aittmtcd  between  low 
hills,  among  which  it^  inhnbitnu^s  gm7«  their  flocks. 

Leaving  Bcshna  on  the  20th  ho  reached  Bobat  on  tho  23rd  Februat^-, 
tho  ground  traversed  in  his  three  marches  being  ccimparatively  level, 
yet  occasionally  rising  and  falling  in  gentle  undulations.  To  tlie  eu^rt 
was  a  yaat  ojx-n  plain,  stretching  out  to  the  Kuh  I'arhivi  of  St.  John's 
map  (perhaps  somewhat  misplaced),  beyond  which  again  is  the  great 
rang!)  which  I'uiis  from  Ye«l  to  Eerinan.  To  the  west  the  country  wan 
stony  and  uudulatiug,  with  low  hills  at  times  observable.    Halting- 
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plaoGB  vera  found  at  Chali  Alniu  and  Cbali  Nain — appareutly,  &oia 
tlictr  numeo,  wella  dug  for  wuyfurors  in  k  diwoUlo  aud  litlk-frequi^ntod 
tract.  Boliat  u  described  aa  a  ruinuiis  village  (of  §nma  ir>0  people),  tho 
last  stage*  to  whicli  led  acrora  a  Mimly,  and,  in  ptucan,  stvAmpy  plain. 
It  IB  marked  iu  thu  map  aa  o»  the  rotd  from  Sbirtia  to  Eenuau,  viA 
Sbalir-Babuk.    Tlie  recorded  elevation  is  about  6700  feet. 

There  is  not  mucK  to  mlato  ns  regards  the  nine  marches  which 
remained  for  tbo  Hinnll  party  boforo  entering  tbe  city  of  Yczd.  At 
Cbarbagh,  a  bamlot  supposod  to  bo  uninhabited,  they  came  upon  a  {>arty 
of  men  aittis);  round  n  fiiv,  who  decamped,  and  left  behind  Ihem  a  sheep 
ready  for  cooking.  At  Khavie  they  found  a  villafje  of  some  70  honsea 
situated  in  a  yalley  at  an  elevation  of  T610  feet.  To  reach  Merao,  a 
v,Tftchod-looking  hamlet  constantly  ])1  node  red  by  robbers,  thoy 
aetwuded  over  a  wateished  between  low  hills  8000  fwt  high.  On  the 
fourth  march,  which  brou)^ht  lbi->in  to  a  \Tater)ec8  halting  place  at  Koh 
Xhikani,  they  passed  two  hills  of  ourious  appearance  on  their  right^ — 
Kuh-i-Aag  biila  (oppcr)  and  Knh-i-Aag  piiait  (lower) — both  evidently 
extinct  volcnnoi's.  The  multtcor  deolsrcd  that  they  wero  cau&ed  by  • 
giant  shaking  tho  dust  out  of  his  shoes;  adding,  that  if  be  were  not 
believed,  an  inspection  of  the  Mils  would  confirm  the  truth  of  bis 
assertion,  and  show  that  they  were  formed  of  nothing  bat  soft  eartli 
which  gave  under  tho  visitor's  foot.  The  tifth  stage  over  a  deceit  plain 
was  a  long  one,  31^  miles  to  Kalweh,  a  email  fort  with  but  one  in- 
habitant. The  animals  hud  gone  more  than  60  miles  without  watering, 
and  HufTered  greatly  from  thiri^t ;  so  that  hi-ru  a  day's  halt  was  hold 
lequiiiite.  During  the  last  march  Uie  great  range  south  of  Yc^^  was 
cronwdi  the  watershed  L*lcvatiun  Iwing  islimatcd  at  C3G0  feet.  On  ihe 
1st  March  progrees  wne  made  as  far  nit  a  garden  called  Husainabad. 
Should  this  bo  idcDtiUcd  with  the  npot  so  named  in  St.  John*s  map.  It 
would  eecni  to  have  been  plac-cd  too  far  to  tho  westward ;  and  the 
seventh  march  to  Muhammadsbnd,  pauiiig  Sari  Yezd  at  a  abort  ditftance 
on  tlie  right,  tends  to  confirm  this  impression.  I'hese  two  places  wvrxt 
viuted  by  me  in  the  winter  of  1 805  and  1870,  when  k-aving  the  city  of 
Yezd  for  Kerman,  so  that  wo  are  no  longer  in  an  unexplored  region. 
Y'ezd  itself  was  the  short  eighth  march  of  Lieut,  Vaughan  from  Itobat, 
As  that  officer  remarks,  this  town  is  already  well  known,  but  although 
on  that  acconnt  bis  description  of  it  is  but  brief,  a  pasesge  or  two  may 
be  found  appropriate: — 

"It  is  a  fine  city  containing  a  population  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand  souls,  and  ia  tbe  capital  of  the  district  of  tlie  same 
name.  There  aie  scvurul  Gre-t«mplcs  in  the  placo,  thongh  mosUy  con- 
Ge«]ed  from  view.  A  curious  feature  hero  is  tho  great  number  of  wind 
towers :  these  are  high  square  ciicctione,  rather  top-heavy,  and  resembling 
an  old  fashioned  kitchen  clock  with  iho  face  knocked  out,  through  which 
tlio  wind  pours  down  into  tho  lower  rooms  of  the  houses,  and  keeps  them 
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cool  during  tlie  siimniC'r  mouths,  whoa  the  boat  ix  so  great  that  maity  of 
UiP  [K-oplu  live  jiUogethor  in  subtcrrancjiii  npiirtiticuts.  Olhers  who  can 
aflurd  lo  lenve  their  bnainoDs  retire  to  thoir  Buninier  houses  on  the  Shir 
Knh,  nnd  there  pass  the  sumtnor.  The  boxars,  which  are  roofetl  in,  ara 
Very  extcneivo  and  well  stocked.  There  is  a  very  fine  old  laoaqiio 
called  the  '  Juma  Maajid'  in  the  city,  whoso  lofty  minnieta  are  riviblt) 
ftrmany  a  mile  acroes  the  dieary  expnnsa  by  which  tho  place  is  snr- 
Tonndod.  Water  is  brought  by  nnineroua  underground  pa^^sagos  along 
which  it  flows  from  the  Shir  Euh,  at  a  depth  of  luany  feet  below  the 
surface.  As  regards  trmte,  thu  place  does  a  cousiderable  amount ; 
oximrling,  beeiides  otlier  products,  opium,  ooltoti,  and  wool.  The  imports 
consist  of  almost  every  kind  of  goods  consumed  iu  Peroia,  amongst  which 
are  large  quantities  of  sugiir  and  tea,  A  groat  jiorlioii  of  this  trado 
is  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Parsia.  The  port  of  Yezd  is  of  course  Bandar 
Abbas,  Lingah  eerving  in  this  respect  but  little,  owing  to  the  badneas 
of  the  roods  and  their  insocurily  when  passing  through  the  nomad 
haunts  of  Lar." 

Liont.  Vaoghaii's  reckoning  raises  the  figure  for  the  total  population 
of  Yewl  by  2o,OftO  ftl>ove  my  own  and  that  of  the  Statesman's  Year 
Book.  These  last  way  have  been  bnsod  upon  inoceurute  information, 
and  partly  aflccted  by  immigration  and  natural  increase  ;  but  when  ha 
quotes  the  latest  census  for  Uabrs  or  Parsis  at  above  6700, 1  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  an  over-estimate.  The  number  of  Jews,  given  as  900,  is 
much  in  aoconlauce  with  tlie  iiiforniation  gathered  on  my  first  visit  to 
the  city  twenty-four  years  ago.  An  for  the  Hiailu  meriiaTits,  of  whom 
I  counted  seventeen  in  1865,  and  five  in  1871,  it  is  not  unlikely,  sinoo 
nothing  is  now  re^Kirted  of  them,  that  they  have  disapiteared  altogether. 

I  propone,  i>u  some  future  occasion,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
geographical  results  of  the  preaeut  exploration,  in  oonnection  with 
the  results  <.f  older  ciplorurs— muinly  those  obtained  from  the  surveys 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Macgn-gor.  I  shall  tlicroforo  confine  myself,  at 
tho  preeimt,  to  recalling  one  of  tho  ninny  rontcs  of  that  able,  acalons, 
and  indefatigable  officer,  the  record  of  which  may  well  he  reconsidered 
in  reviewing  any  newly  explored  approach  to  Yezd  from  the  sonth.  It 
is  one  which  he  followed  in  the  spring  of  187i  when  proceeding  to  that 
city  from  Dehbid,  on  the  iMpahan-ShiraK  post  road,  and  which  brought 
him  to  his  deetinatiun  through  Ubarkuh  and  Taft,  and  over  the  Ali&b&d 
Pass  of  8000  feiit  high.  The  more  recent  traveller  must  have  made  his 
entry  by  the  some  gate  and  through  the  aaaie  gardens,  villages,  and 
cultivation;  though  he  may  not  have  haeu  inflicted  with  the  same 
ceremonious  ittikbiil  which  was  accorded  to,  and  has  been  graphically 
described  by.  Macgregor. 

The  next  section  of  the  journey  under  consideration  includes  a  partial 
experience  of  the  Kai-ir — a  word  which  St.  John  interprets  a  "salt 
Bwamp,"  Fraser,  a  "siUt  desert  whether  wet  or  dry,'*  and  the  dictionary, 
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"  Kaluginous  ground  where  nothing  groynt."  If  either  of  tliese  iutorpro- 
tutions  be  currect,  the  term  Da»ht-i'Kaoir,  in  roferetucd  to  a  coubiderablo 
portion  of  Ehurusao,  shoulii  bo  rendered  the  "  Desert  of  Salt,"  and  not, 
fts  ill  many  maps,  the  "  Great  Desert,"  a  rendering  which  iiupliee  the 
UM  of  tho  common  Arabic  word  kabir,  localised  into  kavir,  "gt«a(." 
Mocgrogor  came  upon  what  ho  calls  "  a,  bit  of  real  kavir  "  on  his  way 
from  Yazd  to  Tabbas  through  Ehoor.  Ho  doscribeB  it  us  dark  wiil, 
covered  with  a  thick  eflioreecence,  glittering  painfully  to  the  oyo,  with- 
out a  blade  of  graaa  or  leaf  of  any  kiad,  or  living  thiug :  adding 
that  this  vast  ground  of  white,  apparent  everywhere,  nut  &tuooth  but 
faoneyoombcd  with  small  holes,  contains  ocouBioual  dark  jiatchcH  uf  moist 
oartb,  which  in  time  dry  up  and  Itocome  salt.  Harco  Polo's  route  from 
Kuhbanan  to  Tabbiis  and  Damnghiln — acourding  to  Itinerary  No.  I.,  aud 
othor  Eiiggeeted  identifications  in  Sir  Henry  Yolo's  valuable  edition  of 
the  Vonctinn  traveller's  record,— may  well  bo  snppoaod  to  take  in  boiuo- 
thing  of  kavir.  It  was  not  improbably  part  of  the  "  deeert  of  surpaesiug 
aridity,  which  lasts  for  some  eight  days,"  whero  "  are  neither  fruits  nor 
trees  to  bo  sooa,  and  what  water  there  is  is  bitter  and  bad,"  ■  for  Buch 
doscription  is  not  discordant  with  modern  results. 

But  according  to  Ht.  John,  the  great  kavir — formed  by  the  drainage  of 
tho  Shunib  and  Earaaii  rivers  from  the  west,  and  a  conHiderjblo  afSucnt 
from  Turshii!  on  the  east — haa  only  been  once  seen  by  a  Kiinipean.  This 
was  Dr.  Biilisf,  a  Rusdan,  who  croeeed  it  about  latitude  Si"  whon 
tntrcUing  from  DamagbAn  to  Yead,  and  who  deBL-ribod  it  aa  about 
nitio  verata,  or  six  miles  wide.  Maogregor  uonld  not  have  been  very  far 
from  it,  when  at  the  above-mentioned  oasis  of  Khiir,  which  he  makes 
210  miles  south  of  Semnau  and  175  north  of  Vezd,  but  which  he 
expressly  stiitea  is  situated  jiouth  of  "'  th<i  taiiV." 

Lieutenant  Vaughnn's  fourth  stage  from  Ya:<d  initiated  him  into  tb« 
mysteries  of  this  peculiar  formation  in  its  more  ordinary  aspect.  "  On 
our  left,"  he  says.  "  a  kavir  is  visiblo,  stretching  away  for  many  miles  to 
the  west.  After  crossing  a  narrow  neck  of  it,  we  halt  in  the  dosert." 
The  second  march  following,  he  halts  in  a  ravine,  "  which  drains  tho 
low  and  sandy  hills  "  on  hie  right  "  into  tho  kavir."  On  his  seventh 
march  he  is  in  a  desolate  sandy  waste  "almost  touching  the  karir." 
Nine  days  l.;ter,  after  ■'crosBing  a  watershed  whoso  elevation  iM 
4700  feet,"  ho  descends  "  gently  down  a  watercourse,  running  north-«ast 
into  tho  basin  of  tho  Datlil-i-Kavir."  We  are  now  about  to  behold  tha 
phenomenon  in  its  more  special  character.  But  before  reading  to  yoa 
his  own  doscription  of  tho  scene  before  liim,  I  will  briefly  retnoo  his 
progress  up  to  this  point. 

Leaving  Yazd  on  the  30th  Murch,  he  travelled  over  a  sandy  plain, 

partly  bounded  by  rooky  hills,    passed  through  tho   Falsi  villago  of 

Kalanta,  ooutaining  some  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  and  arrived  ou  the  Ist 

_•  Yulu'ii  •  Marco  Polo,'  wl.  i  p.  131. 
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April  at  thfl  Chdh-i-Euh  Hcriz,  n  plooe  of  Piirsi  [lilgrimagc  Here  fa« 
fuuDcl  a  Bhrine  erected  in  memory  of  a  I'nrsi  maiilun  who,  to  avoid  Iier 
Hiihammail&n  pureners,  piajed  that  she  miglit  diEJt})|}ear  into  the 
ground^an  aspiialion  which  is  taid  to  hare  been  inelnatly  renlised  ! 
The  legend  haa  ita  couuterpart  in  Siml,  and  its  ventir  hnn  l>een  pointwl 
out  to  me  wheu  riding  over  the  froutior  of  that  province  into  tho  neigh- 
bouring Mekran. 

On  the  3id  April  he  waa  at  tho  village  of  Tiit,  noted  W  pic- 
tnrceque,  ivith  n  few  hotiSL<B,  uultivatioD,  and  an  old  oarftvuiitcrai. 
On  the  dth  he  reached  the  loot  of  the  Si^b-knfa,  "a  motmtain  of 
conaid«rahlo  elevation,  thongh  not  siiow-capped,  and  evidently  of 
volcuiiio  origin ; "  and  the  ntxt  day  ho  lialtwl  at  Chi'ih  Guiuhaz, 
tho  well  at  whiph  place  was  rejKirtcd  to  he  Imunted  hy  evil  apirita — 
several  pcoplo  coming  to  draw  water  there  having  fiiUou  dead  at 
its  edge  I  Tho  7th  April  was  renilorod  memorable  to  the  whole  party 
by  a  storm  of  great  violence.  They  had  ascended  a  high  range  of 
liills,  when  "a  small  hiack  cloud  waa  viaiblo  to  the  west,"  and  by  tho 
time  they  had  reached  tho  loftiest  point  on  the  road,  "  the  aky  in  that 
direction  waa  completely  ahrouded  by  a  donao  black  mass  of  clooda 
advancing  willi  groat  rapidity  "  towards  them.  Then  followed  '•  brilliant 
flashea  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  continuous  roll  of  thunder  over 
growing  louder,"  after  which  "came  a  cold  wind  raising  clouds  of  dust, 
nest  a  few  heavy  drojw  of  rain,"  and  the  storm  hurst  npDn  them  mth 
ttrrific  fury.  What  with  tho  wind  and  rain  and  hail,  their  progrciM  waa 
c-nTtscttially  checked;  the  animals  refused  to  face  tho  tcmpeat,and,  "haddled 
together  in  a  helpless  mnaa,"  remained  still,  while  the  meinliers  of  Uie 
little  company  diamonnted,  and,  covcriog  up  the  aaddlea,  Bought  shelter 
among  thein."  After  about  tweuty  minutes  the  weather  abated,  and, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  tho  travellcra  hurried  over  tlia  muddj'  ground  as 
faat  as  their  animals  could  take  them.  Deecendiag  from  the  hilb  along 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  luckily  not  in  flood,  they  emerged  on  o[>eu  ground, 
and  tmvolling  aoross  it  for  a  few  miles,  arrived  in  the  caravanserai  out- 
aide  tho  laigo  town  of  Auarak.  Hero  thoy  lit  fires,  and,  drying  their 
clothes,  entered  upon  an  iuveatigalion  of  damage  incurred. 

Ananik  is  a  town,  or  aniall  city,  of  some  4000  souls,  chiefly  miners 
who  work  in  neighbouring  lead  and  copjwr  minoe.  It  la  compactly 
built,  and  surrounded  by  two  walls.  In  tJie  immediulo  vicinity  is  the 
Kiih  llarumgill,  the  highest  peak  of  a  lofty  hill  range  on  the  north.  The 
inhabitants  were  not  well  disposed  to  tho  stranger  visitors.  Vaughan 
states  that  they  turned  out  in  large  numbers  and  mobbed  both  him  and 
hia  servants,  compelling  them  to  leave  tho  city  which  they  had  entered, 
and  seek  refuge  in  the  eiiravanserai.  Fortunately,  there  waa  a  brighter  side 
to  thi-  picture;  for  some  I'ersian  travellers,  in  tho  latter  building,  came 
out  in  a  body  to  their  assistance,  and  so  put  an  end  to  an  affair  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  have  a  aorious  result.  Ou  the  0th  April,  croaaing 
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»  pnn  of  «bant  i)000  foot  in  height,  they  descended  to  a  pIoiD.  and  Iialted 
At  Shiir'&b,  n  bamlct  suiil  ta  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  Turkman 
ioroBde.  These  nro  nuw,  it  tnny  fairly  hv  hoped,  [iiil  an  end  to  in 
Xorth-Eftstcni  PoTsia,  by  the  contiguity  of  Russia  and  tlio  Truns-Caspinn 
rftilway. 

Their  next  march  took  tb«m  to  Aahin,  a  email  village  of  about 
fifteen  houEus.  To  tho  eastward  they  (lasaijd  a  high  range  of  piecipitoas 
and  barren  IiiIIb  callul  the  Euh  Mahalla.  North  of  their  bolting-plaoo 
some  small  hills  were  observed,  heyond  which,  at  12  miles  distanoe,  was 
a  village  called  Biilia  Khaltt,  iiihahited  l>y  charcoal  burners.  Norlh, 
again,  uf  this  plaue,  Lieut.  Vnughau  was  informed  that  a  foruet  existed, 
four  milea  in  du]ith  from  north  to  ai>uth,  and  stretching  out  many  milea 
in  a  north-eaaterly  direction.  Beyond  this  was  the  Kafir,  which  thoy 
nearod  on  the  12th  aud  13th  April,  by  two  marches  aggregating 
36^  miles,  over  an  undnlating  country  draining  into  a  salt  swamp. 
Gauhir.  their  halting-place,  was  n  cluster  of  springs  of  brackish  water 
at  the  foot  of  thejKuh-i-Dom,  at  an  elevation  of  4400  feet.  On  the 
14tli  April,  arrivpd  at  the  very  Kavir  in  ita  full  reality — oral  the  actual 
stage  from  wbiuh  we  reverted  to  YezA — Lieut.  Vaughan  will  tell  bis 
graphic  story : — 

"  As  we  quitted  tho  defile,  a  Buddon  turn  in  tho  rood  preniited  to 
our  astonished  ga/e  what  at  fir§t  sight  looked  like  a  vast  frozen  sea, 
stretching  away  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  one  vast 
gliiitening  expanse.  A  more  oareftil  uxamiuation  proved  it  to  ho  nothing 
more  than  salt  formed  into  one  immense  sheet  of  daxzling  brillianuy, 
while  hero  and  there  upon  its  surface,  pools  of  water,  showing  np  in  tliu 
most  intense  bluo,  were  visible.  Away  to  the  north  of  it  stood  a  diatant 
range  of  low  red  hills. 

'■  A  peculiar  haze,  perhaps  caused  by  evaporation,  hangs  over  tho 
whule  scene,  which,  though  eol'tening  the  featuroB  of  the  distant  hilL), 
doee  not  obliterate  thdr  details.  This,  which  I  now  seo  before  m«,  is 
the  Great  gait  Swamp,  to  the  prescuoo  of  which  the  Dasht-i-Karir  owes 
iis  name.  This  swamp,  lying  at  a  low  level  in  the  centre  of  tho  great 
deserf,  receives  into  its  bed  the  drainage  from  an  immense  tract  of 
territory.  All  the  rivers  flowing  into  it  are  more  or  less  salt,  and  carry 
down  to  it  annually  a  great  volume  of  water.  ITio  lieroe  heat  of  the 
desert  during  the  summer  months  causes  a  rapid  evaporation,  tho  result 
being  that  the  salt  constantly  increases  in  proportion  to  tho  water,  until 
ut  last  the  ground  beoorues  caked  with  it.  7'he  Persians  say  that  many 
years  ago  a  sea  rolled  its  waves  over  the  whole  of  the  depression  where 
I  am  now  travvlliug,  and  that  It  was  navigated  by  ships  which  used  to 
sail  from  Semnan  to  Kushau.  My  guide  told  me  the  following  legend  : — 
'  One  day,  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  a  boly 
man  arrived  at  Eashan,  took  a  boat,  and  orderi^d  the  man  to  sail  him 
across  to  some  point  or  other.     The  noatnian,  being  of  a  suapidoos  turn 
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of  mind,  inaUted  on  paymeat  of  the  faro  boforo  landinj-.  This  condition 
wan  accepted,  but  the  amonnt  offerod  was  held  inaufficieut,  and  a  pour 
hoire  dcmnnded  in  addition.  After  n  dispute  tho  point  wm  yielded,  and 
the  old  man  snid  nothing  moro  until  ho  reached  tho  shore,  when,  talcing 
tip  a  handfal  of  earth  from  tho  gronnd.ho  threw  (t  into  the  sea,  uttering 
theao  vorde, '  Avaricioaa  boatmen  bhall  here  ply  their  trade  no  more.' 
The  8ea  instantly  disappeared,  and  in  ila  place  oame  the  deeertasit 
now  stands;  while  the  fieh  became  turned  into  elones,  tho  Ixwtmao 
who  tried  to  swindle  was  struck  with  blindneas,  und  thu  holy  man  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 

"I  suggested  to  my  g^ide  that  this  wn»  rather  a  eovero  punishment 
for  Buoh  a  small  fitiilt,  and  that  an  earthquake,  or  a  aororo  storm  which 
would  hsve  sent  all  the  boatmen  to  the  bottom  of  tho  soo,  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  rei^utroments  of  the  ca^o.  He  said  he  didn't 
know  about  that;  anyhow,  this  was  tho  story  aa  he  had  heard  it 
recounted  by  his  tribe  who  had  lived  on  tho  borders  of  the  desert  for 
ages." 

"  After  breakfasting  in  front  of  this  wonderful  marsh,  which  was 
several  miles  off,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  tlie  ntrarost  hill  to  see  if  I  could 
mark  its  limit ;  bat  no,  there  it  was,  stretching  away  without  any 
termination  until  it  uid  tho  sky  appeared  to  meet. 

"Itosnming  the  march  we  reached  Chashma  Bnlazan,  a  small  spring 
of  (lesh  water,  and  halted  there  for  the  night  (elevation  +'J00  feet). 
Here  we  saw  the  tracks  of  a  large  panther  ;  so,  lighting  several  fires,  we 
bioDght  tho  baggage  animals  inmde  them  and  lay  down  ourselves 
close  by. 

"Tho  next  few  marches  were  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  the  swamp, 
towards  the  centre  of  which  the  wind  bli-w  nnceaningly  day  and  night. 
On  the  second  evening,  at  Chah  8hnr  (elevation  3700  foot),  it  Wow  a 
perfect  gale,  so  much  so  that  all  our  fires  wore  blown  away,  and  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  cook  anything.  Then,  to  add  to  tho 
general  discomfort,  the  rain  l>egan  to  descend  in  torrents,  and  we  had  to 
shift  from  the  »trenm-bcd,  in  which  wo  bad  camped  for  ahelter,  on  to 
higher  ground.  I  lay  during  tho  night  with  a  waterproof  sheet  over 
me,  and  my  boxes  and  saddle  piled  up  on  the  windy  side.  No«dIe«s  to  say 
that  I  always  slept  in  my  clothes  and  bootf." 

On  the  16th  April  ho  passed  over  a  small  neck  of  ibanV  at  an 

*  Tho  liadUioD  Ihnt  a  ailt  sea  once  eoTeml  th«  vatt  tracl  of  tlie  Klionuaiii  Do*ert 
wiu  brought  fpefrinllj  ta  mj  notice  «bon  billing  at  Ihr  itllnKc  vl  Yiiiml  on  the  unit 
lido  of  tbe  A'loV,  iu  1S73.  At  Uiis  >pc4,  I  viu  infotmnl,  tlic  Piophct  Jonah  wiu, 
BwenliTig  to  luc«l  legend,  cjrcleii  ficFm  the  wh«!o*»  inoulli  It  nwd  H«rMl]r  be  »«U  lliftl 
MuhfliDtiiiidaui  Dcocpl.  Uigcllier  vitli  uiuch  of  the  OM  Tralonxiit  hidorr,  the  ttaij  of 
JodUi— after  ulimn,  iiideol  (Anbic  riCmu)  Yifnai  U  nnioML  Satnrj  tliui  Intojitiitri 
one  of  many  pnesigcs  !□  the  Kur^  regahling  tliia  Prophet: — "Tho  fl«1i  nhich  lisd 
cvnlloKrd  liim  thri'v  Lim  opou  tbe  tsud  ovrrwiivliDod  ottb  guffcrlngi."  Tbu  iitcideot 
of  tbe  gounl  u  sko  UBTinte>l  in  the  Kuria  anil  pi«««rT«l  in  local  tniditjun. 
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«l«Tation  or  nbont  2T00  foot.  Otlterwis^  up  to  tho  20th,  Lo  bnt 
skirted  or  overloukeJ  tlie  (wit  swump,  according  as  liis  roulo  fell  or  rosa^< 
Oil  the  ilntu  last  mcntiuiied  ho  reports,  "  a  march  acroas  the  katir,  vrhich 
oouaists  hfro  nf  n  sivollen,  pufiod-np,  glazed  oruHt,  witli  a  powdor^'  soil 
heiicath,  of  a  Nnpic*  yellow  colour."  T  qnoto  his  description  furtlier : — 
"AsiTO  progress,  tho  aniniale'  feet  brouk  through  its  stirfuc*  with  a 
cxackliug  Bonnd  ;  all  vogglatioD  oeasoc.  At  tho  fourth  mile  wo  r4:nch  n 
salt  stream,  called  by  tho  natives  tho  Shatt.  flowing  from  west  to  c«st  at 
a  milo-and-a-half  an  hour.  This  river  probably  drains  tho  low  Aarir 
north  of  tlio  Sidh  Kuh  into  the  Groat  Kavir,  and  reccivea  aUo  the 
drainage  from  the  hilU  north  of  Semnaii.  In  flood  it  must  bo  about  150 
yards  ill  breadth,  with  an  aver&go  depth  of  sis  feet,  though  at  pr«*ent 
the  eectiou  of  tbs  actual  stream  flowing  is  not  moro  than  eigbt  mjiiatv  | 
fuot.  A  few  white  birds  aro  visible  here  and  there,  which  resembled 
the  Indian  paddy  bird  ;  also  a  few  ravens.  After  crosBing  the  stream 
witli  gn&%  difficulty,  owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  its  banks,  wa 
resume  our  march  over  tho  kapir.  The  elevation  is  between  IJUO  and' 
2400  feet" 

I  would  pause  one  moment  to  point  out  the  gepgraphinil  import 
of  these  altitudes  iu  the  Great  Salt  Doscrt ;  bs  the  circumstance  that  tlw' 
town  of  Tabhaa  was  determined  by  Khanikoff  at  l.iOO  feet  above  tJie 
sea-level,  has  been  cited  to  show  that  the  kavir  cannot  bo  far  above,  how- 
evor  likely  to  be  below,  that  level.  If  tho  term  be  understood  in  its 
general  acceptation,  then  Lieutenant  Vaughan'a  diary  sliows  that  it 
may  bo  oeitifled  at  an  elevation  much  greater  than  that  of  Tabbaa. 

Our  traveller  continues :— "  Skirting  a  low  spur  of  the  Kuh-i-Gugird, 
WQ  proccied  up  a  ileaolato  valley,  formed  of  soft  and  slippery  unereni 
kavir.  studded  with  large  rounded  holes,  rendering  our  progress  slow' 
and  laborious.  We  then  cross  cnce  more  the  salt  river,  tho  hanka  of 
which  are  here  covered  with  a  deposit  of  salt  about  atx  inches  thick 
ostending  for  many  yards  on  either  bank.  Tho  surrounding  sconory  is 
appallingly  desolate.  On  tho  right  rise  tho  barren,  waterless  hills  of 
the  Kuh-i-Gugird,"  or  sulphur  range.  These  hills  aro  formed  of  a 
succession  of  sandy  hillocks,  rising  tier  above  tier;  in  places  they 
consist  of  soft  rock  with  line  parallel  strata  running  in  a  horizontal 
direction  and  resembling  a  section  of  a  well-pressed  hay  stack.  Here 
uid  there  narrow  perpendicular  strata  of  gypsum  intervene.  The 
ravines  in  these  hills  have  often  pcrpeiidicnlar  bides,  rising  to  a  height 
of  200  or  300  feet,  while  their  width  docs  not  exceed  20  or  30  feeL  At 
other  places  the  ravines  turn  into  large  tunnels,  which,  twisting  about 
underground  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more,  emerge  again  on  another 
ravine  higher  up.  Bushes  grow  hero  and  there,  but  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  fresh  wati^r  anywhere.  Naphtha  is  said  to  he  found  in  (hem,  and 
the  inhabititnts  of  Semuiiu  occasiouully  mino  them  for  copper  and  for 

*  Abo  Kokurd,  w  anta. 


•ulpbnr.  Wliile  thua  cngagocl,  iko  drinking  water  nsod  is  obtained  by 
thrin  Trom  tbo  ttalt  fatreama,  miA  condeDscil  with  a  sttU.  In  tbis  vallay 
wo  Imlt  for  the  iiigbt." 

On  tbe  2l8t  April  they  croaeed  a  low  hill,  on  wbiob  stands  a  ruined 
jiillur,  called  the  "  Mil  lapahini."  Ite  raiaon  d'itrr  la  tlms  pxplained : — 
A  woaltby  (innicl-oivm'r  of  Ta]mhnn  was  liore  ovortakeu  by  lieavy  mine, 
and  could  neither  advance  nor  reliru,  l>ocaii6e  tlie  kavir  on  both  sides  of 
him  had  booomo  a  dangcrouH  track.  Compellod  to  awdit  the  honlening 
of  the  ground  to  enable  him  to  reaume  hia  jomuey,  ho  wuti  detained  for 
HO  long  a  period  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  of  his  oautcls  died  from 
starvation  or  in  vain  attempts  tu  crous  tho  swamp.  The  pillar  was  intended 
to  aervo  aa  a  warning  to  future  Iravtllors.  Bonea  of  camelB,  remains  of 
firea,  and  oUier  signs  of  tarrying  wayfarers,  cortainly  Icmt  crcdenco  to 
the  tale,  though  allowanco  should  nndoubtodly  bo  made  for  local 
colouring.  At  Biabiiuak,  on  the  22nd  April,  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
village  came  crowding  roimd  the  newly-arrived  visitora,  and  eipreaaed 
tistoiiiahment  at  the  boldiiees  which  had  caused  them  to  hazard  a 
passage  of  the  desert,  from  Anarak.  Tho  next  day,  riding  over  a  sandy 
plain,  dotted  with  villages  and  brightened  by  patches  uf  occaaional 
cultivation,  thoy  entered  the  town  of  Somnun,  on  the  high  mad  from 
Tehran  to  Masli-had.  Lieutenant  Vaughau  eatimates  that  it  bos  16,000 
inhabitants.  My  own  estimnto  was  under  13.000.  Our  informants  in 
18T2,  when  I  passed  tbe  place  on  return  from  Sistan,  made  the  number 
to  be  that  of  J.'>00  families. 

Tbe  journey  from  Yezd  to  Somn^n,  of  which  an  outline  has  just 
l«en  presented,  ocoujMed  twenty-four  days.  During  tbeeo,  Lieutenant 
Vaiighan  provisioned  only  twice,  tbe  first,  time  atEalantJi,  the  second  at 
Anarak.  He  carried  eight  mmtixk*.  or  wiiter  skins,  filled  aud  refilled  as 
circumstances  required  or  opportunity  ofibred.  His  caravan  consisbid 
of  two  horses,  seven  nmles,  and  two  donkeys ;  with  whiob  were  two 
muleteers,  a  personal  servant,  a  groom,  and  a  guide— not  alarge  following 
for  an  expedition  through  the  Great  Salt  Desert  of  Khurasan. 

It  was  not  until  the  28tli  of  May,  mors  than  a  month  after  arrival  at 
Semm'in,  that  Lient.  Vaugban  again  aet  forth  on  hia  main  journey.  Bui 
in  the  interval  he  wae  not  idly  repoBing.  The  town  he  bad  reached  wa« 
not,  it  is  true,  a  Capua :  still,  conipnroil  to  tbe  roughing  and  privations 
of  the  Khurasan  Desert,  it  moat  have  had  its  attractions.  Not  many 
days  passed,  however,  before  he  was  again  in  the  saddle — making  an 
excuraion  into  the  desert  to  the  Kuh-i-Gugird,  the  mass  of  hills  wbiob  bo 
had  left  behind  bim  unexplored  on  tho  upward  march.  At  the  Cbaabma- 
i-Cb(ib  Meshmus,  or  "spring  of  tbe  well  Miebmia,"  on  tho  edge  of  the 
ittvir,  he  had  observed,  on  n  vast  snndy  plaia  to  tbe  westward,  the  Siih 
Kuh,  a  aoUtary  hill  with  a  flattened  summit  auggeative  of  bygone  volcanic 
action.  Between  tbia  and  the  northern  Kiih-i-Guginl — to  which  it  is 
«rroneoiifiIy  joined  in  existing  maps,  intervened  an  extensive  salt-marsh. 
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Thrcf  Aajs  lieforc  arrivo]  at  Somniin  ho  hod  (as  nln^aily  shown)  skirted 
tbo  Kuh-i-Gngird,  and  the  appoaranco  of  tho  mountains  incliidod  uiid«r  J 
tliat  dcsignatioii  bad  caused  him  to  entertain  tbo  notion  of  survejriDg ' 
tho  BUiTbUndiu};  country  to  tho  south  and  south-^ast  from  their  HUmmit. 
Ilia  project  was  not  realised,  thouj-h  a  vigorous  attempt  waa  made  to  pot 
it  into  oxeon lion.  After  getting  witiiiu  ISmileaof  the  range,  the  flirthev 
progress  of  his  camels  was  checked  by  iiwani]>y  ground  ;  whereupon,  hi> 
continued  his  routu  un  fi>ot,  currying  with  him  water  and  food.  Un- 
furtnnat«ly,  in  nceonipliehing  two-thirds  of  the  oocent  of  tbo  bills,  bo 
WI18  seiEed  with  sickness  and  compelled  to  retraeo  his  sti^ps.  Tho  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  diary  shows  that  his  littlo  expedition  waa  not  wholly 
nnprodnctive.  "  I  found  at  the  north  foot  of  the  range  a  thicket  coo- 
Eistingof  bushes  of  every  deacriptiou  viirj-ing  from  3  to  H  foot  in  height 
»nd  ostonding  westward  for  miles;  probably  eastward  also,  though  I 
was  unable  to  verify  the  sapiKisition.  Onlheupper  parts  of  the  hilU  grew 
occasional  tufta  of  gross,  on  which  tho  wild  slioep  and  other  game,  whose 
footmarks  were  ploutiful,  fed.  In  one  of  tho  ravines  1  saw  two  very 
curious  birdei'  jic-ets  exactly  opposite  each  other,  and  built  out  from  the 
olifGt:  they  were  about  40  feet  above  my  head,  and  formed  of  sticks 
woven  like  a  hamper;  their  shape  was  cylindrical  and  Ihoir  eetiraated 
dimenBiiJUs  weru  two  feet  sis  inches  by  one  foot.  The  only  birds  visible 
W«6  some  largo  ones  soaring  at  a  grvat  height  overhoa-l." 

Leaving  Semuun,  as  we  have  said,  on  tho  28th  May,  and  moving  io 
il  direction  generally  east  or  south-east,  be  followed  u  hilly  and,  with 
small  exception, dcsolftle  route  etkirting  the  Khurasan  detiert  at  an  eleva- 
tion varying  from  5250  to  3080  feel,  descending  to  the  lower  fignre  at 
Ilia  eighth  day's  etagc,  Ttirnt,  This  h<i  dcBcribea  as  a  very  (ineient  town 
with  a  population  of  SOO  i>r  1000  souls.  It  once  possessi'd  a  citadel,  of 
which  the  ruins  still  reiuaiu.  Wheat  and  other  crops  are  oultivated 
hero;  but  it  ia  only  soparalod  by,  G  or  8  miles  from  the  dreary  kavh- 
wlicee  brown  expanse  is  visible  stretching  awny  liko  an  ocean  bounding 
tJie  horizon  southwards  over  an  arc  of  nearly  180'. 

Ton  marches  further,  at  the  small  walled  town  of  Doruna,  witii  its 
300  to  ■lOO  well-disposed  inhabitants,  ho  has  descended  from  a  nuucimam 
el«v»tion  of  4700  to  3900  feet.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  little  to  ht 
recorded  of  his  march.  At  one  time  ho  observed  evidence  of  Turkoman 
inroads  in  the  ruins  of  a  ransacked  and  deserted  town ;  at  another  lie 
saw  myriads  of  live  locusts  swarming  over  every  atom  of  vegetation, 
while  a  well  in  the  neighbourhood  was  filled  with  their  pntrid  bodies. 
On  one  oconsiun  he  wan  overtaken  by  darkness  when  separated  from  hia 
followers,  and  bad  to  wander  in  perplexity  until  the  sign  of  lighted  fires 
drew  his  attention  to  the  hill  on  which  his  servants  had  bivonaoked. 
The  most  exciting  incident  was,  perhaps,  a  row  between  his  uiBit  asd  the 
oamel-driver,  during  which  the  latter  had  soverid  of  his  teeth  knookod 
cnit.    In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  his  account  of  tho  salt  river  Ea] 
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Mura.  known  higher  up  aa  the  "  AbreBham  "  is  interosf  mg.  It  is  thus 
deacrihed ;  — "  The  river  comes  from  the  north-oast  through  a  nnrniw 
valley,  Ito  banks  are  thickly  covered  witli  green  bushes,  tufts  of  grasi 
and  all  sorts  of  shrubs  for  at  leust  fifty  yards'  distance  on  either  eidp. 
To  the  Boulh  it  runs  away  into  the  desert  towards  its  unknown  destina- 
tion, its  course  being  mftrkod  for  a  long  way  by  green  bushea.  Some 
40  or  SO  miles  off  it  xb  miUl  to  terminate  in  a  vast  lake.  Pcoplo  living 
on  the  Kuh-i-Tauram  told  me  that.  In  wiiiti^r,  when  tlie  sun  eete  to  tlie 
south-west,  the  waters  of  the  luko  are  seen  glistening  in  the  sunlight 
for  miles.  Cfttn el-drivers  who  have  hist  their  camels  are  said  to  have 
foJlowed  the  rivor-courBe  in  search  of  them,  and  have  found  it  to  ter- 
minate in  a  salt  lake  vrboeo  fnrthor  shore  was  invisible  to  the  eye.  This 
lake  is  shown  on  some  German  maps." 

As  regnrds  the  "  Kal  Mara  "  or  "  Abrcsham  "  jnat  referred  to,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Captain  Claude  Clerk,  when  describing  his  march 
from  Herat  toSemnnn,  in  the  Notes  contributed  to  this  Society's  Journal 
in  I8G1,  shows  that  he  crossed  the  said  river  at  a  point  far  south  of  the 
bridge  on  the  high  Teh  ran -Mash -bad  road,  its  passage  beneath  which 
has  been  usually  observed  by  travelleis.  St.  John  considei's  it  a  possible 
feeder  of  the  "Great  Kavir"  crossed  by  Dr.  BUhse.  The  salt  lake  of 
the  German  maps  may  well  be  a  minor  katir  retaining,  from  its  con- 
formation, uu  unusual  depth  of  water. 

The  distance  from  Doruna  to  deetinntiou  was  lengthened  by  tho 
iifceseity  of  making  a  detour  to  tho  south,  to  "avoid  the  impnitsable 
lavir  of  biljisttin,"  which  intervened  between  the  encnmpment  he  biwl 
reached  on  tho  1st  July  and  that  city.  This  brought  him  to  Nugunan, 
a  flourishing  town  situatcil  on  an  open  plain,  with  good  grazing  ground, 
and  posseHsing  aliout  OfiO  inbnhitanfs,  mostly  cultivators — tho  chief 
crupa  being  wheat  and  tobncco.  A  recently  built  caravanserai  there, 
however  well  constructed,  atfordod  littlo  comfort  to  tho  traveller,  owing 
to  its  many  large  and  black  sccrpions.  The  fourth  inarch  from  Nagonau 
was  into  tbo  town  of  BijistiiB. 

According  to  Lieut.  Vaughan,  tho  people  hero  remembered  well  the 
visit)  in  April  1872,  of  the  Sistan  Mission,  which  seems  to  hare  much 
impressed  them;  causing  especial  gratification  by  its  distribution  of 
prL'^entB,  each  of  which  was  minntvly  described  for  his  edification. 
Major  Kuan  Smith's  published  report  on  Biijistan — referring  to  that 
particular  occasion — gave  tho  town  a  population  of  sonic  4000  souls,  with 
a  rained  fort,  two  good  caravanserais,  four  hammdmB,  fifty  mosques,  and 
seventy  shops.  Vaughan'a  estimate  of  "about  1000  houses"  may  not 
essentially  differ  from  this  statement ;  hut,  while  admitting  the  niinod 
fort,  he  makes  mention  of  one  dilapidated  carovanscroi  only  in  hia 
enumeration  of  buildings.  "  The  Governor,"  he  writes,  "  is  a  Naib. 
subject  to  tlie  Khan  of  Tabbas,  whose  sen  he  is."  It  is  further  recorded: 
"  My  tent  having  been  torn  to  pieces  in  a  storm,  and  the  caravanserai 
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being  unfit  to  live  in,  having  no  roof,  I  pat  up  in  a  sabterranean 
excavation  jnat  outside  the  city.  The  GoTemor,  when  he  came  to  call, 
eeemed  mnch  amnsed  at  my  condition,  the  oatcome,  as  I  explained,  of 
the  lenglh  of  my  journey,  which  had  caased  most  of  my  kit  to  go  to 
pieces.  There  were  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  obtainable, 
meet  welcome  to  ns  after  eating  nothing  but  dried  and  salted  food  for 
days.  A  confiiderable  manafactare  of  cloth  and  silk  goods  is  carried  on 
at  this  place,  and  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  wheat  and  barley  grown. 
Eiah  of  from  I  lb.  to  J  lb.  abound  in  the  kanaU,  or  andergronnd  etreams 
by  which  water  is  brought  to  the  city ;  many  of  them  are  blind,  and 
the  inhabitants,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never  eat  them.  Blevatioa 
4300  feet." 

While  at  B&jist^n,  Lieut.  Vaughan  made  a  little  expedition  to  the 
eastward,  over  a  range  of  high  hills  and  through  a  pass  4800  feet  in 
height,  to  Jumain,  the  chief  town  of  a  cItiBter  of  about  15  villages,  con- 
stituting the  township  of  Gnnabad.  "  The  population  of  the  plain," 
he  writes,  "is  very  large,  the  greater  portion  being  nomad,  who, 
however,  never  remove  beyond  the  neighbouring  hille." 

I  will  now  quote  tho  traveUer'a  rieume  of  his  labours,  which, 
if  more  immediately  relating  to  the  last  section,  has  a  very  general 
application  to  the  whole  exploration ; — "  The  journey,  though  interesting, 
was  rather  a  trying  one,  owing  to  the  heat  experienced,  the  scarcity  of 
water,  which  necessitated  long  marches,  and  the  absence  of  firesh 
provisions. 

"  My  own  opinitm  regarding  the  Kavir  is  that  it  extends  unintor- 
mptedly  from  52°  45'  to  57°  E.  longitude  without  any  break  whatever 
and  that  about  54°  15'  its  bed  is  slightly  elevated,  fom^ng  a  drier 
region,  across  which  the  road  from  Tezd  to  Damaghan  runs.  It  contains, 
I  believe,  two  great  depressions,  one  immediately  south  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Gngird  Hills,  the  other  at  the  point  formed  by  the  jonction  of  the 
Kal  Mora  and  Kal  Lada  rivers,  both  of  which  depressions  pretty  cer- 
tainly contain  vast  sheets  of  water  in  the  rainy  season.  As  regards  the 
southern  border  of  the  Kavir,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty. 

"  My  observations  for  altitudee  are  only  approximate,  though  corrected 
for  temperature.  The  latitudes  were  taken  with  a  six-inch  sextant  from 
meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  altitudes  of  the  North  Pole  star ;  time 
being  taken  by  a  half  chronometer,  which  kept  going  &ir1y  accurately 
throngbout. 

"  The  insect  and  animal  life  of  the  desert  consisted  of  the  wild  ass, 
snakes,  lizards,  scorpions,  spiders,  and  beetles.  Birds — the  vnlture, 
raven,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  few  doves.  All  the  snakes  I  saw 
were  brown,  exactly  resembling  in  Goloar  and  appearance  a  piece  of  dead 
stick.  Some  of  them  used  to  climb  bushes,  and  hitohiDg  their  tails 
round  a  bough  would  stick  their  bodies  out  in  imitation  of  a  vrithered 
branoh,  and  thus  remain  motionlesa  for  hoars.    My  servant  said  that 
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thpy  -wore  waitiog  for  a  bird  to  come  and  perch  on  tlietn,  when  thoy 
wDiild  inimodiately  Btrike  it.  None  of  tba  enakcs  I  saw  oxceoded  3  foot 
in  length  ;  they  wore  nsttally  from  18  iuclies  to  2  fout  long.  Scorpions 
of  all  sizes  and  of  various  colours  abomidod,  especially  in  dry  and  sandy 
places.  There  was  alao  a  carious  spider,  called  the  Mmlak.  ITo  had 
long  hairy  legs,  formed  of  sliell  Uko  thoao  of  a  crab,  while  his  body  was 
Biift  and  attained  the  wmj  of  a  walnut.  They  had  no  tails,  Imt  were 
priivJded  with  two  pairs  of  curved  crabdiko  claws,  which  carried  a  row 
of  teeth  like  a  saw  on  thoir  ionor  KUrfaco.  They  spin  uo  web,  but  run 
sboat  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  great  velocity,  seizing  any 
beetles  or  other  ioscct^  which  fall  iu  their  way.  The  natives  nay  that 
they  are  very  poisonous,  aud  that  ail  insects  living  in  the  deserl  arc  so, 
even  though  the  same  species  may  bo  found  hariuli*a  elsewhere." 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  fair  to  Lieut.  Vaughan  lo  remark  that,  irre- 
»|iw;tivt!ly  of  much  general  and  useful  information  aflordud  by  thia 
journey,  he  hsas  dot«rmiued  the  true  position  of  uiom  than  one  placo 
roughly  marked  in  bygone  maps,  and  has  discovered  the  existence  of 
towns,  villages,  or  hulling  stations,  hitherto  unknown  to  £un>pcan 
gcographora^notubly  liustak,  his  scvfrutli  march  from  Lingnli,  with  its 
population  of  5000,  and  surrounding  district  of  15,000  souU. 

After  the  paper, 

Mr.  W.  T.  ULASFono  said  iho  most  intcrasting  portion  of  Lieut.  Vanghan's 
[miicr  was  that  iclatiiig  to  the  Eixvir,  which  cooaisteil  of  broken  tmclt  of  ult  dcMrt. 
The  origin  of  ihoso  IracM  was  To:y  siroiile.  TLu  drainago  of  Ihn  iut«rior  «f  r«rala 
h;iil  uo  ovitleU  No  rivers  ran  to  tliu  lea,  Thcro  was  a  very  (mall  raiofall,  and  wlial 
there  was  lirftinccl  towards  tho  inltrior  of  tin-  country,  carrying  with  il  a  uoall 
nmotint  of  salt.  When  the  nioistiirc  was  cva|iorat«d,  llie  soli  waa  left  behind.  On 
old  mnps  tlieiie  dislricta  weroshowDasoQOCuat.inuoiisnrcft.calleil  IhoGrcnI  Desert  uf 
Persia,  The  fact  waa,  there  were  a  number  of  dcpressionfl  at  diffirout  heights  above 
tho  sea,  each  of  which  was  more  or  h's»  imiiregoated  with  suit ;  and  the  nwauips  ran 
for  a  long  distance  through  the  almllowfl  of  wliich  the  iulerior  of  Persia  was  tonopd. 
Of  course,  very  niuch  depended  on  tbc  accumcy  of  Lieut.  Vaughnu'z  ebscmiioni, 
nnii  it  was  therefore  tu  ho  hoped  that  Ihey  were  nocnrate-, 

I'hn  pRKHiocKT  said  tbey  hail  reason  to  be  gmtuful  lo  Lieul.  Vaughan  iat  liaving 
undertaken  a  jourocy  in  so  very  dreary  a  country  simply  for  the  purpose  of  lucroaaSng 
liumuu  knowlciige.  They  bad  tho  testimony  of  Sir.  Blanfon!  an  well  as  of 
Kir  Frederic  Ooldsmid,  tbnt  ho  had  acojinplishcd  his  object,  ft  was  not  giveu  lo 
tvery  one  to  discover  a  lowu  hitherto  unknown  to  map-makers,  coniaiiiiiii:;  SOCK) 
inhnbilauts.  It  was  a  ploiuurc  to  know  that  this  contribution  to  our  infornintlon  liad 
been  made  by  a  j-oung  Indian  olBoer.  In  otdoQ  llmi^  such  ollicci's  dirl  a  greit  deal 
of  oaoful  work  in  the  way  of  making  known  the  couatr'ios  coutormiuoiis  lo  India, 
but  then  there  was  an  element  of  romance  which  niodu  Ihcm  irillltig  to  endnro  the 
pains  of  travel.  Tbal  sliiuulus  did  not  now  exist,  and  of  late  yoan  Indi.in  officent 
liHil  not  furnished  bo  many  accounts  of  travels  as  might  have  been  exjicctcd.  He 
was  conlideut  that  llic  mocling  would  give  its  best  thanks  to  Ljonl,  Vaii^han  as 
Weil  as  to  Sir  Fredetic  GelJamii},  who  had  been  his  iulerpietcr. 
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Notes  on  Yoriiha  and  the  Cohny  aiul  Protei;torate  of  h-:iQos, 
Wett  Africa. 

By  Sir  Alfred  JIoloset,  k.cu.o.,  Governor  of  Lagos. 

GGOOKAi-iiKits  havo  contioaed  the  name  Slave  Coast,  origiaally  given  by 
the  PortugueB©,  to  that  portion  of  Weat  Africa  situated  betwoen  tbo 
Volta  aud  Oil  rivers.  It  was  uiily  at  tho  end  of  the  eighteenth  oeotuty 
that  we  obtained  any  ileCuilc  knowledge  of  the  grand  Niger  river  which 
bounds  the  north  and  cast  of  this  portion  of  the  continent,  anil  only  in 
1830  were  we  §atisfled  that  it  had  no  couneotion  with  the  Nile,  Senegal, 
Gamhiit,  or  Cungo,  but  was  an  independent  river  that  emptied  iteolf  into 
the  Bight  of  Benin  ou  Ihe  western  side  of  Africa. 

This  territorial  wedge  is  linguistically  divided  between  the  Ewo 
(Dahomey)  and  Yorulia  or  Yarri ha- speaking  peoples.  On  the  area 
occupied  by  the  latter  I  purpose  to  dwell  in  thia  paper. 

Tho  population  of  Yoruba  has  boon  estimated  aa  3,000,000  ;  ita  area 
may  bo  viewed  ae  from  25,000  to  30,000  square  miles,  or  the  i»ffl)  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  together,  of  which  1009  Bquare  railos  compose  tho 
Colony  and  Proteolorate  of  Lagus. 

To  this  area  have  been  applied  generally  the  names  Nago  and 
Yoruba  or  Varriba. 

According  to  the  infurmntion  given  to  the  Landers,  in  1830-1,  the 
northern  lioundary  of  Yarriba  (the  capital  of  whioli  was  KnfAnga)  was 
the  river  Uous^a  (Mussa)  which  cuts  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger  oppoeitfi 
Itabba. 

We  read  of  the  people  occupying  those  parta  in  the  middle  of  tho 
seventeenth  century  as  the  jwwerfiil  l^yos  or  I-yos  niling  to  the  sea  over 
Banin  and  Ewe  (Dahomey).  About  1830  we  find  tho  F«latahs  or  Fulanis 
from  Sokoto  cnmsing  the  Niger  into  Yarriba,  which  they  attacked,  when 
they  established  Alorie  (llorin),  and,  to  strengthen  their  position,  made 
it  a  centre  of  freedom  for  runaway  slaves.  Thoattiludo  of  llorin  towards 
Yoruba  is  to-day  tho  name. 

This  aroa  is  studdeil  with  largo  populous  centres,  which  owe  their 
origin  to  community  of  tongup,  tribal  interests,  and  the  neoctuity  of 
eelf-piotection.  Uf  these  I  may  mention,  with  their  respective  iK>pula- 
tions,  the  following: — Lagos,  86,550,  Abookuta,  100,000,  Jebii-od«, 
eo.'iOO,  Oru,  10.000,  Ibadan,  150.000,  Oyo,  80,000,  Ogbomoso,  6000. 
Ejigbo,  40,000,  Ilobu.  00,000.  Ikirun,  60,000.  Otuu.  15,000,  Ileaba, 
40,000,  Ede,  60.000.  Oshogbo,  00,000,  Iwo,  CO.OOO.  Ipelumodu.  40,000, 
Ode  Ondo,  00,000.  Igbaga,  15,000,  llorin.  100.000,  Isehm,  20,000.  As 
a  consequence  of  thia  concentration,  the  open  country  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated, aud  its  agricultural  development  far  fi-om  what  it  should  be. 

Beginning  on  its  western  side,  tho  intersecting  rivers  of  the  country 
arc  the  Whemi  (Okpara),  the  Ajorn  (with  its  tributary  tho  Giddy),  tho 
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Adilo  (called,  for  the  part  above  the  town  of  AdJo.  the  Yewa),  the  Itele, 
the  Ognn,  with  ita  main  tributj»rioa  the  Ayan  and  Opiki,  the  Odo-onii, 
the  Ouii,  the  Oshun.  and  the  Oui.  the  Ofura  or  Uhu  river,  Ih*  Oluvu, 
and  the  Boiiin.  The  Wheiui,  which  ia  aaJd  to  originate  in  the  direction 
of  Mehi  or  Barba,  may  be  vit^wed  aa  the  old  geographical  boundary 
between  Toruba  and  Ewe-B|ieuking  jieoples;  by  it  Dugba,  the  landing- 
place  of  Ahomey,  from  whence  it  is  distant  about  23  miles,  can  be 
approaclied  by  st«Hiuer8  in  the  wet  season.  The  area  over  which  the 
Ewe  language  ia  spokuii  is  called  Ewemi ;  hcuco  most  probably  the 
name  of  this  river. 

The  Ajera  river  is  important  as  ropreeiintiiig,  by  the  longitndo  of  its 
mouth,  the  line  of  delimitation  agreed  upon  between  the  French  and 
English  territories;  it  also  furmu  the  western  boiindarj- of  the  Pokra 
district. 

The  Addo  or  Yowa  i«  a  ralnable  commercial  highway  through  the 
territories  of  Okeudan,  Uaro,  Kgbado,  into  tho  heart  of  Kotu ;  it  is 
navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draught  to  Addo,  some  30  miles  from  the 
Bca ;  It  could  be  made  navigable  to  Okoodau  and  Ajiliti,  It  is  fed  from 
the  west  near  Addo  by  tho  Owo. 

Tho  Ogun,  having  its  source  in  the  highlands  beyond  Oyo,  flows 
with  considerable  current  by  that  capital,  wluirh  is  nouio  150  miles 
from  the  coaat-Uue  around  Aheokuta,  and  diHclnirgos  iUelf  into  the 
Kradu  water,  near  Ikoradu,  by  two  mouths,  the  Ikoradu  and  Aglwjyi 
eetuaries.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Abeokuta  it  is  joined  by  the 
Ogon  or  Ayan  from  the  Sabe  country  to  the  north-west.  Some 
10  miles  up  the  Ayan  it  is  joined  by  Opeki  (or  Ofiki).  On  its  right  bank, 
between  Abeokuta  and  ihe  Enulu  water,  it  is  fed  by  the  Owiwi,  by 
the  Apon,  and  by  the  Ilo,  vi&  Ota,  oppoflitc  Ishcri.  In  the  dty  season 
the  passage  of  the  Ogun  it:  obstructed  by  banks ;  in  tho  wet  season  it 
is  said  to  be  navigable  fur  light  draught  steamers,  even  as  far  as  Arc, 
the  knding'placB  of  Abookuta,  which  is  some  00  miles  from  Lagoe. 

Tlie  Odo-ona,  the  Omi,  tho  Oshun,  and  the  Ooi  are  rivers  of  Jobu  of 
which  little  more  than  their  names  is  so  far  known. 

The  opening  up  of  the  three  Gntt-uamed  would  promote  much  the 
development  of  Jehu  and  tho  country  beyond,  whilst  the  Oni,  Ofnra, 
and  Oluwa  would  do  likewise  for  Ondo,  Ife,  and  Ikale, 

These  riveis  do  not  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea,  but  into  the 
ohannols  or  lagoons  which  form  an  inland  waterway  aooou))(Lnying  tho 
coast-line.  These  channels,  which  form  a  feature  of  the  Guinea  coast, 
/resent  an  interesting  study  in  Physical  Geography,  and  also  afford 
ft  rich  field  for  the  study  of  their  brackish  and  frcsli-water  fauna. 
From  their  openings  into  the  sea,  to  a  diatance  of  some  30  miles,  they 
are  affected  by  the  tide ;  beyond,  the  water  is  generally  deep  and  fresh ; 
on  both  aides  tho  land  is  olotlivd  with  rich  vcgtitation,  and  offers  a 
genial  homo  for  tropical  growlli.    The  forests  which  fringe  the  water- 
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vraj's  «rc  cui'Iiot'.tl  li^ro  nml  Dil'tv  with  tho  jmraditio*!  TliDniniig:ift  and 
nro  rich  in  orcliidM,  of  whioli  I  liavu  Ikkiii  furtunate  in  eeciiriug  linug 
Bpoci moos  for  the  Itojnl  GnrdeDs,  Kew,  of  nmny  rnro  and  iHiuiiUrtil  spuciisi, 
somp  BWfCptly  Bcontcd,  some  probulilj'  ni'w,  of  tho  gcncm  Angrmcutu, 
Lissocliilns,  Polyfltncbya,  Bolbophylluiii,  MegacUoiuru,  Surcanllius,  atid 
others. 

It  tu&y  bd  intorMting  fo  romark  liorc  that  I  caiqo  acTogs  in  tho  Xigor 
della  themifitIotoe-IikocactnB,iiA(}Ma/t*r<u«yA<i.  fonndaleoinUodagascar 
uud  generally  in  tropical  Africa.  Tho  gienns  Shipixilh  in  said  to  bo  tho 
only  getiUH  of  Caclaccio  found  onteidc  of  tlio  New  World. 

Amid  the  rich  vegetation  of  tho  lagoon  hauka  are  many  spucieia  of 
pnlni-treea,  including  grovt-s.  miles  in  oxtont,  of  Jtapkia  vini/em,  the 
pounded  pericnrp  of  wliich  is  used  in  tho  Gtill  waters  of  narrow  crooks 
to  stupefy  or  poison  iisli.  Other  oommon  trees  are  inungroree,  the 
accompaaimenis  of  hrnckifh  wftter,  and  a'wiUow-like  shruh  culled  "  »nlt- 
huBh,"  from  which  in  the  vicioity  of  Benin,  as  elsewhere,  a  uatire  salt  is 
manufactured. 

The  inland  hordor  of  these  long  lines  of  channels  and  lagoons  must, 
I  think,  have  originally  been  tho  Boa-ooast,  and  the  strips  of  laud  tliat 
now,  sandwich-like,  intervi-no  hetwoen  the  soa  and  the  mainland,  have 
to  all  a]ii<carnuco  I>eeu  formed  hy  tho  continuous  action  of  Uio  iturf 
tauMfd  hy  tho  current  that  crosses  tho  Atlantic  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
in  driving  back  thu  dehris  which  is  carried  down,  especially  in  tho 
floods,  hy  the  many  iutei'sooting  Btrcoms  and  rivers. 

Such  lagoons  run  along  parallel  to  the  sea  for  hundreds  of  milea,  and 
ooonect,  with  two  slight  and  removable  intemiptions,  tlie  Yulta  and  tho 
Oil  rivein;  the  narrow  area  ihey  oinbraco  repi-csenta  the  malarial  belt, 
so  fatal  to  Europeans:  the  further  inland  tli^refroin  one  gets,  tlie  mon 
healthy,  but  perhaps  the  more  hot  the  countiy  booouies. 

On  the  ocoasiun  of  a  recent  visit  which  I  paid  to  the  eastern  distriot 
of  the  ciiloiiy,  I  ascertained  personalty  that  with  the  removal  of  a  few 
grass  islets — an  <asy  matter — a  passage  hy  inland  waters  to  the  Benin 
river,  n  distance  of  sunic  160  miles,  was  not  only  practio-ahlo  but  ca^ 
for  steam -launches  and  proliably  for  larger  vessels  in  course  of  lime. 
When  such  waj  s  of  communication  are  generally  opened  up  and  definitely 
established,  the  open  fiurf-lossod  rojuistoiida  and  thin gerous  bars  for  tvUch 
West  Africa  is  notorious  may  to  a  great  extent  be  avoided, 

Tho  Colony  of  Lagos,  which  is  tho  seaboard  of  Yoruba,  was  acquired 
by  a  treaty  between  tho  late  King  Docemo  of  Lagos  and  other  chiefs,  and 
Commander  Bediugficld  of  TI.M.S.  I^nnnelhewi  aud  Consnl  M'Crosky,  oa 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  on  tho  Oth  August,  I8fil,  and  by  another  treaty 
dated  7th  July,  1863,  between  Lieutenant  Glover,  on  liehulf  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  Chief  Akrah  and  other  chiefs  of  Badngry.  These  treaties 
conveyed  to  the  Queen  the  whole  territories  Iwlonging  to  thes«  ehiefs. 
Later  additions  wore  made  at  the  wish  of  tho  native  authoritiee  and 
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peoples  conceraoil,  ns  fallow:  the  kingdom  of  EAtanii  in  1870,  of  Appa 
in  1883,  anil  of  Jakri.  Ogbs,  and  MaHa  in  IS85. 

The  nntivo  nann?  for  Iiagos  is  Eko,  changed,  it  is  said,  from  OJco,  A 
farm,  for  which  thie  islitnd  was  first  used  by  the  Yonibits  whfi  hAd  ncttlod 
on  tho  island  of  Iddo :  ov  it  may  have  been  culled  so  afl«r  the  town  in 
Tonibn  of  the  same  name  Eco,  tliron.^b  which  tho  Landttra  i.ia<8od  tn  rMtle 
to  BouBwtng.  The  name  Lagos  is  Portngnoso,  possibly  from  larjo,  a 
liilco,  lis  it  looks  like  an  island  situate  in  a  lake,  but  more  probably 
from  the  senport  JjUgOB,  in  rortugal. 

In  1871  tho  population  of  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  was  60,221, 
mtAo  np  of  27,8''..T  males  and  32,358  females.  In  1881  it  reached  75,270. 
composed  of  37,665  males  and  37,00o  females:  for  1887  it  has  been 
estimated  at  86,551>.  It  must  l)o  borne  in  mind  that  this  increase  is  not 
entirely  attributable  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  the  popula- 
tion IB  kugmentod  to  no  inoonsiderable  extent  by  the  escaped  slaves 
who  succeed  from  time  to  time  in  reaching  tho  colony  and  in  thus 
securing  their  natural  liberty. 

Tho  Niger  has  been  and  continues  to  be  tho  high  road  from  the  north 
and  east  of  Mohammedanism,  and  its  active  pioneers  towards  the  western 
COftBt  of  Africa  have  been  tlio  Fulanls  or  Fiilatalis,  and  the  Kanibari)) 
who  bava  in  the  past  overrun  muoii  of  tho  country,  and  have  succeeded 
in  contracting  the  arcu  of  yonibn-bind.  Among  Lagoe  Mohammedans, 
for  whom  I  entertain  a  great  rcapcet,  there  is  found  the  numil  sympHtliy 
for  tboir  co-religionists,  whieh  extends  with  a  reverential  affection  to 
llorin  which  they  view  as  their  local  Mecca,  and  with  which  they  havo 
«anBl4int  communication, either  viA  Abeolciita,  fschin,  Oyo,andOgl>omoau, 
or  by  Atijeru,  Ode-Ondo,  Ilcsa,  and  lln. 

Ilurin  is  situiited  on  tho  A  psa,  one  of  tbo  feed  era  of  the  Niger;  there  it 
lias  a  width  of  some  4i)  yards,  but  navigation  is  ol«tructod  by  buulders. 
The  difficulties  are  minimised,  they  say,  in  the  rains  when  the  water 
is  high. 

Uohammedanifim  was  introduced  into  Lagos  about  I9IC,  in  tho 
reign  of  Oshiloku,  who  was  the  eighth  king ;  there  were  then  many 
sheikhB  of  the  Ulema.  About  1830.  when  civil  war  broke  out,  tho 
Uohammedans  fled  under  one  laria  Daha  to  the  tomi  of  Ibi,  where  Uicy 
remained  until  they  were  invited  back  to  Lagos  by  King  Akitoyo  in 
1840.  Sinoo  then  they  lave  inoreasod  rapidly,  and  aro  now  a  most 
orderly,  intellectual,  and  respectable  claea  of  citizcna,  composed  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Yuruba ;  prominent  men  among  them  aro  of  the  Uouisn 
And  Bornu  peoples. 

The  present  Mohammedan  [wpulation  of  I^gos  may  ba  estimated  at 
15,000.  In  Sir  Biohard  Burton's  '  Wanderings  in  West  Africa,'  written 
in  1803,  he  put  the  Moslem  population  at  from  700  to  800. 

The  Christian  mission  iKidies  have  been  and  are  tho  popular  cduoa< 
tors.     I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  their  labonrs  and  solf-sacrifioe ;  they 
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descrre  all  sfinpathy.  enooiiragL-moiit,  and  roBpoct.  Tho  bright  spoU 
or  oaset  (of  small  area  eo  far)  of  ciTilisatioD  and  Goltuna  to  bo  noticed 
dotting;  Yoniba  arc  of  llieir  doing.  EdncAtional  labours  am  chiefly 
conducted  tlirough  native  a.^oucy.  Followers  of  Islani,  althongh  in 
many  instancoa  their  childreu  aro  to  bo  found  in  Christian  oducatioual 
iiixlitntions,  have  their  own  Mohaniniodan  schools,  thoir  labonre  bein^; 
Dxcliisiveiy  confined  to  the  teachinj^  of  Arabic  from  its  grammar  and 
advancing  to  the  Koran,  and  Mohammodan  history. 

Generally,  more  attoution  ia  now  being  directed  in  the  country  (o 
the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  which,  although  in  the  paat  it 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  misaionary  cuniculum,  foil  into 
neglect  Irom  want  of  funds  and  not  receiTiiig  the  support  and 
encouragement  it  doeervod,  1  view  industrial  education,  especially  in 
an  agricultural  form,  as  of  primary  importance  to  the  country. 

Going  westward  we  find  that  according  to  local  tradition  tho  fint 
Popo  (Ewe)  immigrants,  ht-aded  by  their  King  Agbangra,  of  Hungi,  a 
town  that  existed  to  the  westward  of  Whydah,  but  since  destroyed  by 
Duhomians,  got  tu  Appa,  the  king  of  which  gave  tu  them,  as  a  plnco  of 
settlement,  a  farm  uf  one  of  his  alaves,  iiumed  Buda,  on  a  strip  of  land 
between  tho  lagoDA  and  the  sea  and  in  front  of  the  present  Badagry — 
celebrated  ae  the  starting-point  of  Clupportoii  and  the  Landers.  On 
this  site  they  settled,  calling  it  Sada'it  gri  or  farm,  hence  tlic  name 
Badagry,  They  were  later  followed  up  viA  Eutonu,  which  is  on  tho 
same  -land  strip,  by  Dahomians,  and,  deserting  in  cousequcnce  the 
original  Badagry,  crossed  t.he  lagoon  and  eBtiiblishod  tlie  present  town. 

The  capital  of  the  distiict  is  Badagry,  with  a  piipuhition  of  2i00  to 
SOOO  i  it  IB  approached  by  lagoon,  and  distant  from  Lagos  45  miles. 

Tha  Rboriginea  of  Knienu,  Appa,  and  Badagry  were  yoruba-epeaking 
people,  who  emigrated  from  their  countrj-  within  the  bend  of  the  lower 
Niger  after  it  had  been  overrun  from  tho  north  by  the  Fulahs  and 
Eambarisor  HonsRas;  they  have  been  supplanted  by,  or  almost  alto 
gether  absorbed  among,  the  tribes  of  Ewo-speaking  people,  known  and 
commonly  referred  to  in  Knglieh  ns  Popos  and  Whemians,  but  known 
among  themselves  and  the  Yoruhivs  as  Kguii,who  have  steadily  fur  yeare 
migrated,  and  still  migrate,  in  numV>ere  eastward  to  escape  the  atrocities, 
mainly  represented  by  human  sacrifices  and  slavery,  of  thoir  fellow- 
countrymen  ordinarily  known  as  Dahomians. 

The  population  of  tho  district  was  returned  in  1886  as: — Badagry 
portion,  12,068;  Frnh*  or  Entenu  kingdom,  8355;  Appa  kingdom, 
3265. 

The  industries  of  (he  district  are  the  manufacture  of  palm  oil  from 

the  husks  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  tho  Elnis  jaineoisis,  tho  preparation  for  the 

market  of  the  kernel  of  the  same  fruit,  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  of 

IcgumiuoUB  plants  of  different  eorts  and  sizes,  of  tho  sweet  potato,  of 

*  KBteauao*  ate  call«d  FisJui,  or  fiahenuva. 
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oaasava  whiob  atTunU  the  propar&tioii  known  aa  gari,  an  importaut 
Btaple  of  food  in  these  parts,  uf  yiiiiiB,  and  eugar-caue  to  a  small  exteut. 
Fibh  is  ciiugbt  ill  lurgo  quauUtitiu,  enpeoially  by  tb«  Katcnuans.aod  eun- 
dried  ur  eiuukud  for  sale;  iu  either  fonn  it  ruprcscnts  a  oouBidorablo 
coast  aud  inlund  induatrj.  I  luaiy  remark  tliat  frctib  finli  iK  uot  appre- 
ciated by  the  Yoruba;  he  protett*  it  in  the  fumi  which  I  have  juit 
described. 

Tho  lagoon,  as  one  approaches  Badngry  from  Lagoe,  presents  for  «orio 
20  miles  a  monotoaonB  scone,  fringed  on  both  banltH,  as  is  wsiial  in  such 
tntitndcs  when  tho  wat«r  is  mlt  or  brackish,  with  mangrove,  Avtcenwa 
africana  and  Rkitophora  mucronata,  which  yields  largely  the  firewood  in 
common  uao. 

On  the  Goa>stripit  of  land,  tlie  line  of  mangroves  givee  way,  aa  ono 
neara  the  seti-shore,  to  the  dwarf  treea  of  tho  Chrytobalanua  leaeo  or  cocoa- 
pluu),  seeu  in  their  perfection  iu  July,  when  they  are  covered  with  a  bluo 
plum-liko  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small  iieaoh,  rumiuditig  me  of  tho  Black 
Uambro  grape;  they  arc  again  sucoeijik'd  by  (ironnd  creepers  indifforent 
tu  salt  spray,  among  which  riina  hundsomcly  a  targe-lcafi:d  legumitioua 
ploiit  with  a  most  bean  ti  fill  pnrple'rcd  flower  of  considerable  size  fora 
2)ou  ;  also  the  Eca»iophyllum  Brnumci. 

From  tho  opening  into  the  Igbessu  wati-rs  westward  notliing  liut  the 
graceful  oil-palm  presents  itaelf  for  miles,  and  the  busy  iinprovixcd 
Tillages  of  tho  mauufacturera  who  resort  theio  for  tlio  season.  Ilcro 
one  is  much  struck  with  the  alluvial  deposits  tupped  with  liob  black 
vegetable  mould,  in  which  anything  tropical  might  be  grown. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  tho  Boratttit  wlliiojiium,  or  fan-palm  aa  it 
is  gocfrally  called— the  "ronior"  or  "run"  of  the  Gambia.  This  tree 
grows  abundantly  behind  Badagry,  and  it  baa  indeed  surprised  nio  to 
find  that  it  has  not  been  utilised  there  as  piles  for  wharves,  aa  it  is 
commonly  at  the  Gambia, 

Thirdly,  there  is  tho  Raphia  vinifera,  cr  bamboo  palm,  which  here 
abounds.  The  leaf  for  thatch  and  the  poles,  or  rather  mid-rih  of  the 
leaf,  used  for  varied  purposes,  present  extensive  and  important  induHtries. 
Such  poles  made  up  into  biindtca  ready  fur  sale  are  floated  down  to  Lagos 
iu  rafts  on  tho  tides.  Tbe  presence  and  extent  of  this  growth  is  at 
onoo  remiirknble  in  tho  towns  and  villager  of  the  districts  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  houses  and  fences  are  construclod  from  the  Raphia 
vinifora. 

Open  spaces  occasionally  present  thomsclvcs,  being  the  sites  of 
deserted  famiB  from  wbich  the  trees  have  been  recklessly  removed  in  the 
past  by  burning  to  save  lalx>ur ;  they  are  now  only  remarkable  for 
their  isolation,  and  the  scrub  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  rich 
vegetation.  From  snob  sites  a  donblo  crop  of  corn  eeuld  bo  reaped  each 
year,  or  groves  of  plantains  and  bananas  would  there  thrive  luxuriantly. 

Piitia  §tratioUt    is  commonly  found   obstructing    the  watwwajfi. 
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F'loating  islets,  torn  nway  piooes  of  somo  rivor  bank,  covered  l>y  a  mnk 
gross  from  four  to  fivo  feet  high,  ftrout  times  mut,  espTOinUy  in  the  floods, 
«ii(l  prove  a  noiirco  of  some  trouble  (to  say  nothiug  of  the  myrijiils  of 
iiiosqiiitocN  thnt  Kuvm  to  inhnhit  tbeiu)  if  ulluwctl  tu  get  untiiDglud  with 
th<^  chain  of  n  Htcnnier  at  unclior,  which  hus  hucii  known  to  afford  to 
KnalcoB  (sQiDo  poisonous,  al!  Niirroiinilod  hy  dtmht  whcthur  they  are  or 
not,  and  frequently  m^^t  with  in  such  islots)  ready  niciuiB  of  getting  on 
hoard.  This  rank  granis  ia  need  by  the  natives  as  fodder  for  pig«.  and 
the  islets  aro  frequently  staked  in  shallows  as  a  feeding  ground  for  fish, 
and  later  surrounded  by  a  liamlioo  grating  from  which,  aft^r  the  ialct 
has  been  cut  to  pieces,  tho  fish  arc  removed  by  circular  hand  nets. 

The  papyrus  grows  luxuriantly  along  tho  banks  of  tho  western  main 
lagoon,  markcit  hero  and  tlicro  by  manatee  traps  for  tho  Hanatut 
$eiigaleneii,  or  by  a  bamboo  polo  with  a  white  rag  of  Manchoslor  cotton 
on  the  tup,  to  denote  tlie  opening  of  tlio  creek  leading  to  some  villngo 
or  towu.  In  the  Popo  language  the  Manatee  is  called  i'inghinyingbin,  and 
in  Yoruba  Ete.  Thoauiniuls  are  harpooned  in  the  traps  just  referred  to  in 
the  dry  soasou  when  the  nateru  of  the  lagoon  are  low,  and  during  jost 
half  of  the  year.  Thu  llesli  ia  much  a]>preciatcd  by  the  uatives, 
reaL'mhling  a  combination  of  veal  and  pork.  Strips  of  the  hide,  with 
the  [KirtB  tiso<l  as  handles  ^tuilded  witli  brass<hcad(id  nailit,  tieent  to  bo 
viewed  as  fashionable,  and  I  should  euy  certainly  cfiuutlTV,  whips  by  the 
natives. 

Pineapple  and  Saiuluiera  /pitneengh  and  ton^lfiora  grow  extensively  in 
wild  luxuriauco  in  Appa  uud  Pokrii ;  indeed  the  latter  grows  everywhere 
on  tho  Yoniba  seaboard;  they  are  put  to  little  use,  though  they  are 
products  from  which  might  be  derived  important  and  valuable  industri««. 

In  diatricta  where  the  oil  palm  beconies  scarce,  aud  fresh  water  ia 
fonnd,  the  biinkn  uro  often  lined  with  spocica  of  Fuacete,  tho  haunt  of 
tho  fruil'bat,  Epomiphorut  gambianuti  as  also  of  a  true  bat,  tho  Tetptntgo 
Umui^iennia  ;  these  abound,  and  aro  common  articles  of  food. 

This  leada  me  to  npeak  of  tho  lake  dwellings  of  corlaiu  tribes  who 
surround  or  live  on  the  iihoct  of  water  known  as  the  Donham  waters, 
lying  behind  tho  Dahomean  sea-board,  and  tho  rivers  that  flow  iuto  it. 
The  male  portion  of  these  amphibious  people  are  fishermen,  or  fishermen 
and  fanners  combined.  These  tribes  are  the  Kiitenus.  Esos,  and 
Wheiniang  (all  8]>i.'aki(ig  tlie  Ewe  or  Uahomcy  language),  who  live  in 
largo  native  villages  and  towns  built  eulirtdy  out  aud  over  the  water. 
I  paid  scj'eral  visits  to  theiiu  waters,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  for  mysolf  tho  modes  of  life  of  the  people.  They  once  formed 
part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  which  wun  in  the  past  split  up  by 
intertril>al  wars.  The  weak  weru  not  driven  to  the  wall  in  tliis  caso, 
but  litetally  into  the  water,  whore  safety  was  souglit  from  their  more 
powerful  fell  ow-couu  try  men — viz.  from  tho  auoectors  of  the  present 
occupants  of  the  Dahomean  kingdom — the  protection  being  ens ui-ed  from 
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a  knowledge  of  tlie  fact  tbat  tl  lias  been  for  Bome  time  ooQTeniently 
contrary  to  tbo  Dahomoan  fetish  to  orotifl  water,  at  least  in  canoes. 

Their  towns  or  villages  have  each  a  floating  pitpalation.  varying,  I 
may  estimato,  fruni  two  or  threo  liundred  hoiiU  to  as  many  thousands. 
The  jieoplu  uro  fine  and  healthy,  and,  as  a  rule,  free  from  dlsensc. 
Their  housts  aru  built  tijiod  piles  or  st"iil  strnij^ht  l>raiiahes  of  hftrd 
wood,  of  BOine  3  to  S  inofaes  diameter,  which  are  secitred  an  aupports  by 
being  worked  under  inrknual  liihour  from  canues  into  the  bottom  soin« 
3  Ot  4  feet.  The  upper  ends  nre  then  sociireil  by  croMs-pieoes  of  )ik« 
nature,  on  which  is  worked  n  bamboo  flooring,  two-thirds  or  ft  half  of 
which  is  covered  in  by  a  house,  the  uprights  of  which  are  fixcl  first, 
and  seoureil  below  the  platform  to  the  Gtippr>rt!ug  piles.  The  roof  frame 
is  nest  made  on  tho  platform,  then  covoretl  with  grass  or  bamboo  leaves 
and  rnisod  to  its  position,  when  it  is  sociirod  by  the  tie.  The  rtmniuing 
portion  of  flooring  is  used  as  a  verandah,  or  rost  loft,  and  is  sometinies 
covered  in  or  not,  according  to  tho  wish  of  thp  owner.  In  the  con- 
struction no  nails  are  used.  Tho  honses  are  iu  bhapo  rectangular,  Bomo- 
timcs  conical,  having  in  tho  latter  case  the  appearance  of  floating  boe- 
MvcB  of  large  proportions. 

These  people  are  not  only  fiahormen.  but  are  pastoral,  especially  the 
Whomiana ;  and  their  relative  wealth,  and  oouseqnent  social  status,  may 
1)6  guessed  by  the  genonil  ajtpearance  of  their  houses,  and  by  the  stand 
of  cattle  to  bo  scon  in  tho  pens  adjoining  their  housfs,  built  ou  pileti 
fiver  the  witter,  like  the  dwellings.  The  abeenco  or  shallowueHS  of  the 
water  at  some  sites  in  the  dry  season  admits  of  the  c^tllu  being  alluived 
to  wander  on  terra  firma;  hnt  foilder  has  to  be  brought  by  oauoe  to  the 
less  fortunate  creatures  that  have  to  eke  out  an  eiinteuce  iu  siioh  pens 
OS  are  always  surrounded  by  water,  unlit  such  time  as  they  are  tethered 
and  transported  by  canoo  to  the  butcher. 

Tho  length  of  the  piles  depends  on  the  depth  of  water,  and  on  the 
probable  rise  in  tho  lainy  season.  I  have  seen  houses  built  over  water 
some  two  or  threo  fathoms  deep.  Should  there  happen  to  ho  a  higher 
rise  than  allowed  for,  which  at  times  happens,  when  oven  the  platform 
is  covered,  a  temporary  flooring  is  made  in  tho  roof,  with  n  hole  in  ita 
thatch  as  a  door,  over  which  the  people  have  to  reside  until  tho  water 
has  subsided. 

Habit,  aaiodated  with  still-existing  dread,  leads  them  to  prefer  these 
■qiutio  reddenccH,  although  they  cultivate  fanus  and  make  oil  on  the 
adjoining  lands.  The  duniestia  animals  among  them  are  pjga,  goats, 
■bsep,  catUe,  dogs,  &o.  The  men  fish,  farm,  and  trade,  while  the  womeo 
attend  to  the  live  stock  and  attend  markets,  paddling  their  own 
way:  they  also  6Bh.  The  Bshing-gear  is  similar  to  what  I  have 
ftl ready  described. 

Intertribal  lighting,  whether  for  offence  or  defence,  has  been  cob- 
duoted  from  canoes    capable  of  holding   two  or   thi'ee  peraous,  their 
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weapons  being  guns,  lutrpoous,  spearg,  anil  clubs.  So  uncertaiu  nro  tbejr 
ol'  eafoty,  and  bo  apprehensive  of  danger,  that  tliey  kuep,  ivhon  trm- 
vellin]^',  secured  againet  tho  siilcs  of  tho  canoos,  gune  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition.  Tbcir  l)eds  arc  similar  to  those  umioily  adopted  ou 
land,  \iz.  a  reed  or  fibre  mat,  on  the  bare  floor. 

Polygamy,  wliicli  is  general  in  Yoruba,  exists,  tut  wiros  aud 
(ibildron  live  in  xeparate  house*  from  husbands.  On  invitation  a  par- 
liciilar  wife  will  join  her  husband,  and  on  such  occasion,  goneially  at 
night,  paddlo  her  own  canoe  to  bini,  and  convoy  lua  evening  meaL 

To  the  etutt  of  these  people  the  colony  of  Lagos  now  extends  from  a 
linu  jtiiBsittg  through  tho  meridian  of  Die  Ajera  river  eastward  to  tho 
river  Benin;  it  is  divided  luto  four  distriots: — Wtiat«rn  {Uadagry), 
OentrEil  (Lagos),  Northtm  (Kbut«  Metu),  and  Eaatem  (Palma  and 
Lekki). 

The  dietauoe  from  Lagoe  ruadstcad  to  the  anchorage  at  Lekki,  the 
cApital  of  tho  eiLEtcrn  district,  is  42  miles;  the  length  by  lagoon  is 
72  miles,  which  can  be  fullowod  into  the  Benin  river,  intji  which  it  flowa 
about  7J  miles  from  its  mouth.  Five  feet  in  the  wet  and  four  tent  lu 
the  dry  season,  represent  the  shuHowest  water  by  the  lagoon  pasaago  to 
Benin ;  this  is  found  on  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand  on  Lekki  flat«,  whidi 
can  be  easily  dredgod  to  a<lmit  of  steamers  of  seven  and  eight  feet 
draught  plying  from  Lagos  to  Benin.  Hero,  I  may  say,  aio  to  be  fuuud 
hippopotami. 

The  northern  district  of  the  colony  and  tho  kingdomof  JeltU  are  con- 
terminous ;  both  are  situated  on  the  maiulatid ;  aud  the  latter  extends 
eastward  along  tlio  northern  bank  of  the  Usaa  aa  far  uti  the  branch  of 
the  Ofaia  or  TJbu  river,  that  debouches  about  four  miles  to  the  east- 
ward uf  the  island  of  Makuti.  Ou  the  same  fdde  aud  next  oowe  tite 
Mahins,  UbuB,  Ijuhs  or  loee,  the  water-pirates  of  old,  and  the  Jakry 
people. 

The  onstern  district  is  also  a  network  of  lagoons;  and  the  rirois 
that  intersect  the  mainland  aud  have  contributed  to  build  up  the  strips 
and  islands  which  form  the  coast  belt  between  tho  lagoon  waterway 
and  tho  sea,  aro — the  Oguu,  that  rises  to  the  norlh  of  Abeoknta;  the 
Omi,  Oshun,  and  Oni  in  Jebu ;  tho  Ofara  or  TJbu,  from  Ondo;  and  tbo 
unexplored  watcrwnys  Iiehind  Abota  in  the  direction  of  Igbobiai. 

The  littoral  to  tho  eastward  of  Logos,  as  far  as  Ode,  may  be  spoken 
of  linguistically  as  Jcbu.  Tho  Lagos  people,  or  tlicir  descendants,  or 
the  old  Kosoko  party  that  was  driven  fiom  Lagos  in  1862.  have  also 
settled  along  this  atrip.  The  Mahina  have  maintained  for  oeutuiios  their 
hold  on  BO  much  of  tiie  littoral  as  lies  between  Ode  and  their  capital, 
Mabin :  the  remainder,  as  far  as  iho  Benin,  is  peopled  aud  commanded, 
as  regards  the  oxereise  of  iu0ueuce,  by  Jakii  jieopk-,  with  a  small 
intermixture  of  Subos,  not  Ogbos,  an  they  are  at  times  repretwuted. 

The  distance  by  sea  from  the  anchorage,  I^agua  bar,  to  Benin  hu 
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ia  100  mileR;  wtiUst,  by  the  inland  wntors,  vih  Aboto  anil  Arogbo,  to 
the  month  of  what  is  known  nt  Benin  m  the  Lngoe  or  Itoliu  creok.  tho 
distnnce  IB  eetimat«dEit  IGOmiics.  In  coiirso  of  (imc,  flat-l>ottomod  HtcAiu 
lighters  aod  barges  may  be  worked  thraugh,  np  to  'i  foot  draught. 
Bars  coiild  thus  bo  avoided  allogelhor,  and  one  port  of  ontry  and  eiit 
useil,  VIE.  ForiMidoB,  as  will  be  explained  later.  The  width  of  tho 
navigable  part  of  tho  Benin  bar  is  half  a  mile.  At  ordinary  tides 
the  depth  of  water  on  tlio  bar  ie,  low-wuter,  10  feet,  high-water,  14 
feet;  at  spring  tide  there  ia  an  odditit'mal  foot. 

Lagos  bar  is  distant  from  Forcados  river  bar  about  120  milen. 
Water  at  ordinaiy  tides  on  ForoaJos  bar  is  16  feet  low-water,  and 
22  feet  liigh-wator.  The  width  of  the  channel  over  the  bar  is  one 
mile. 

Prom  tho  Benin  river  to  the  Esuardos  rivor,  by  aoa,  it  is  10 
miloB.  From  the  Eacardos  river  to  the  ForcadoB,  by  fioa,  13  miles. 
From  tho  Forcados  to  the  Knmos  river,  by  sea.  li  miles.  The  depth 
of  water  on  tho  Esoardos  bar  is,  low-water,  9  feet ;  high-water  15  feet. 
The  depth  of  water  on  the  bnr  of  the  Ramoa  river  is,  low-wator  8  foot; 
high-water,  14  feet;  tho  navigable  channel  is  balfii  mile  across. 

The  distance  from  the  Forcados  to  tho  Escados  river  by  croek, 
round  by  Goshawk  Point,  is  estimated  at  25  miles;  and  from  the 
Esoados  river  through  Daly  creek  to  its  union  with  the  Benin  about 
22  miles;  while  the  distance  by  EUagico  river  and  Agaru  creek, 
the  rente  fur  large  etcamcrs.  is  about  £5  miles.  Tho  Benin  river  is 
connected  with  the  Eiioardos  by  Uvo  known  waterways.  The  lower 
is  known  as  Daly  creek. 

Tho  Mahins  seem  to  have  remained  np  to  to-day  where  they  have 
been  doscribod  as  located  centuries  ago — on  that  portion  of  the  atrip 
of  "  false  coast "  lying  east  of  Ode,  and  onward  to  and  inclusive  of 
Oinahe  or  Mahin.  On  tho  same  strip  next  comes  the  territory  of 
Iworo  (OwLTe,  Owyhero,  Ouarro,  Awcrre,  Warre).  which  extended  La 
tho  Benin  river  and  included  the  islands  or  deltaH  intermediate  Iwtwoen 
Bi'idn  and  Forcados  rivers.  This  territory  is  also  recognised  as  tho 
lohckre,  Shukry,  or  Jakry,  and  its  capital  was  Warre. 

From  a  hurried  comparison  of  some  short  vocabnlarics  I  have 
drawn  up,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  Jakry  or  Wnrre  language 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Yorulwi ;  a  conclusion  opposed  to  that  of  Jlr.  B.  N. 
Cunt  in  his  work  on  the  modern  languagt-a  of  Afiica,  who  gives  hb 
synonymous  Izekiri.  Ishekeri,  Dsekiri,  Bt-tiin,  IJioi,  and  Iwino;  it  i a  also 
opposed  tu  what  the  Jakiy  men  say,  viz.  that  they  and  the  Benins  are 
one,  and  that  Warre  was  peopled  from  Benin. 

In  Yoruba  we  find  one,  eni ;  two,  eji ;  throe  da.  In  Jakry  dialect  the 
difference  ia  merely  the  prolix  m,  viz.  meni,  taeji,  mcla.  Again  :  tho  word 
A!^k  is  bcre  in  Yoruba,  biro  in  Jakra  ;  80iii>,  oie  iu  Yoniba,  oche  in  Jakry; 
door,  iletiun  Yoruba,  ekun  Jakry. 
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Jakiy  men  hav«  &  great  veneration  for  Warr^,  The  oorpaeaor  '*  Wg 
men "  are  takou  there  fur  burial  after  doatli ;  while  in  the  oaaa  of 
■■  small  uMtn"  only  the  hair  and  toe  and  finger  nails  are  tak«n.  The 
Game  custniii  a[>plieB  to  Jakiy  women.  The  bodies  of  kUtos  are 
contiigiioil  to  llic  bmili  or  river. 

Tradition  nwlcuit  thu  BeniuH  u  com)]Oueut  part  of  tbo  Yoniba  nation. 
Thoy  speak,  liowovur,  a  distluot  lungauge,  as  I  venture  Ut  tbink  firotn 
a  oompuiaon  of  Yuruba  and  Benin  vuuabularies  wbioh  I  formed,  to 
the  extent  of  three  or  four  doxcn  words.  Take  the  niimorale  in  Yoniba, 
one  eni,  two  ela,  five  ann,  ten  etrn :  in  Benin  we  have  puJiu,  geea,  thinin, 
and  ijigbe.  Yam  in  Yoruba  is  teu,  in  Benin  cyan;  man,  okuarin  Yorubu, 
opayah  Benin ;  town,  i7u  Yonibn,  ebaro  Benin  ;  welcome,  knabo  Yoruln, 
hohian  in  Benin. 

The  Beiiins  are  reported  to  be  skilful  workers  in  iron,  copper,  ootttm, 
and  graBB  mauufacturee.  Among  tbemselvce  and  in  thu  interior  c»untriua 
they  are  known  as  Edilos;  along  the  ooast-line,  a£  Awonriiior  Awhawnrin. 
OKboln),  Sholx>,  Ihashcrri,  Ijohmu,  Bslwwran,  and  Osbiicoofiey,  are  givea 
as  the  principal  towns  where  Benin  cliiefa  Itvu  wbo  attend  alt  general 
councilg  of  the  king.  The  Benina  bnvo  been  desoribod  to  me  as  of  the 
Hamo  family  as  the  Tiippaa,  wbo,  they  any,  are  thirteen  days'  jonmey 
distant  from  them. 

The  following  liave  been  named  to  me  as  coantries  or  proviuoea,  witli 
separate  responsible  governments,  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  witbia 
which  the  Eddo  language,  or  some  dialect  thereof,  is  spoken — Urnwab, 
Ekuniah,  Igbodey,  Egoro,  Oogiami,  Ekonogboaheray,  Kko-aniu,  Rhru, 
Vktm,  Uromu,  Nrukin,  Akekerekc  (fourteen  days'  journey  inland  from 
.Benin)  Eborokimi,  nnd  Ojala.  For  each,  the  king  of  Benin  chooses  the 
king  or  chief.  The  burial  of  any  such  chief  cannot  be  undertaken 
nnlesB  the  king  of  Benin  is  informed  first. 

A  native  salt  industry  of  old  BtLinding  continues.  The  salt  is 
made  extensively  by  Jakry  men  from  the  leaves  of  a  willow-like  tree  not 
unlike  tbe  miingrove,  whieh  are  burnt,  the  ashes  then  soaked  and  washed, 
and  then  evaporated  ;  the  residue  reproseuta  native  salt,  ivhich  is  even 
now  preferred  for  many  uses  to  introduced  salt. 

In  addition  to  the  Benins,  Jakrymon,  and  IJobs.  we  bear  mudi  in 
those  parts  of  the  Issobos  or  Sobos,  who  are  described  as  people 
tributary  (they  have  been  so  for  genoraUons)  to,  and  above,  Benin,  on 
the  same  side  ;  industrious,  agricultural,  and  oil  mauufaoturers.  While 
there  seem  to  bo  in  their  language  many  different  words,  yet  In  their 
moaerals  and  other  words,  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  Benin  and 
Sobo;  wbetlii^r  due  to  gradual  abaorptlou,  or  not,  uf  the  language  of  a 
people  so  long  under  Benin  sway,  remains  to  be  proved.  We  find,  for 
example,  in  Benin,  door  e/iu,  in  Soho  rup ;  man,  opayah  B.,  otan  8., 
woman,  okuo  B.,  same  8.;  town,  thoro  B.,  otiatate  8.  Then,  in  the 
numerals,  we  have  one,  ;mAo  B^ovoS.;  two,  geva  B.,  igioray  S. ;  three, 
Seka  B.,  eta  S. ;  ten,  iifigbe  B.,  igbeS. 
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The  commercial  houses  on  tho  Benin  h&ve  oitoh  its  own  mud-bank, 
Ciilli,*)!  «  "  Immh,"  ]irolei;tud  hy  a  aiimmmling  6vrnmp,  and.  ns  rpgarde 
rircr  I'rontago,  liy  n  line  of  coco-poet«  driven  closely  together  to  counter- 
act washing  nwiiy.  These  beaches  are  thus  formed: — A  honae  is  to  be 
flstabliiihcd ;  appliention  is  mndo  to  tho  particular  chief  interested,  who 
Teadily  grants  n  eito  in  tho  mangrove  Hwaiuj),  which  lie  will  probably 
claar  with  bis  slavon,  uniicr  the  guise  of  helping  the  trader,  really  to 
promote  bis  own  interests.  The  site  is  then  fenced  with  cuco-posts  and 
filled  up  witli  black  mud,  and  a  coating  of  sand  put  on  tlie  top.  It  is 
then  rendy  to  receive  a  dwelling-house. 

Although  we  find  in  Ycruha  largo  tracts  of  land  without  any  Kign 
of  a  habitation,  it  would  seem  to  be  tiie  indigenous  view  of  land  touuro 
that  tliero  is  uo  land  absolutely  unoccupied  in  tho  sense  of  being  withoat 
an  owner. 

Tho  occupancy,  clearing,  and  cultivatiaD  of  unoccupied  land  is 
considered  to  vest  tho  ownership  in  the  occupier  within  tho  Umltti 
which  ho  has  originally  cleared,  aa  against  any  subsi-iiuorit  occapior. 
But  possession  is  depeudent  first  Qpon  aakiug  uud  receiving  permission 
from  tho  person  or  persons  considered  and  acknowledged  aa  having 
selgtuorial  rights,  whicli  is  usually  the  king,  some  chief  or  chiefs,  or 
bead  man. 

Permission,  as  regards  the  asking,  is  mei'ely  a  matter  of  form,  as  any 
such  landlord  has  no  intertist  to  the  contrary,  and  bcKidcK,  ho  naturally 
desires  to  have  u^  many  persons  as  possible  living  within  his  ocknow- 
ledge<l  area.  ISqnattiug  without  permission  is  contrary  to  native 
onstom  and  feeling.  Seigniorial  rights  aro  often  of  so  little  value  that 
tltey  are  not  claimed,  amounting  in  most  cases  otdy  to  occasional 
presents  of  fruit  or  vegetables.  As  between  the  natives  themsolveM, 
there  is  no  subject  which  gives  rise  to  dispntos  of  so  much  acrimony 
and  pertinacity  as  disagreements  relating  to  land. 

The  industries  in  the  eastward  direction  are  the  manufacture  of 
palm  oil,  the  cultivation  of  indiuu  oum,  of  leguminous  plants  of  dlSerent 
sorts,  of  yiims,  and  of  nutava,  which  aHorda  tlie  preparation  known  tut 
gari,  an  important  etivple  of  food. 

The  fishing  industry  proceeds  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  on  tho 
lagoons,  if  I  except  sitos  opposite  to  towns  and  villages  peopled  by 
Lagoaians.  I  may  add,  sea  lishermoD  are  not  known  in  the  colony  ;  this 
fact  is  attributable  to  the  oiistenco  of  the  inland  waters,  whioh  seems  lo 
supply  native  wants  in  lish.  The  many  rivers  that  iutersect  the 
country  are  also  said  to  abound  in  frosh-wator  tish. 

Tho  fishing  craft  is  represented  altogether  by  tho  canoe,  "  the  dug- 
out," of  varying  sizct,  reguUted  by  the  number  of  persons  canied,  viz. 
Emm  five  to  one.  They  are  generally  hollowed  out.  by  the  adze  and 
bamiug  of  the  trunk,  of  the  silk  cotton  tree  (Bojri/ax),  or  of  a  species 
of  fig-tree.     Canoes  most  fro<iuently  used  aro  those  for  three  persons; 
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thoy  ftro  propnllcd  by  paddlee,  the  Bhaiwa  of  wliicli  vary  tribally,  the 
occnpant  (or  occnpatiU)  resting  on  his  knees,  on  his  haiincliee,  or 
standing  erect,  or  porchod  on  soate — croaa  sticks,  eecuroil  by  tie-tU  <m 
the  gnowftlo  of  the  cftooe. 

Thoy  aro  somctiiuQB  built  np  at  tho  sidoa  when  required  for  com* 
iDcrcial  transport  purposes,  for  ferry-boats,  or  as  war-cauoos.  Tho 
ordinary  sieed  fisbiug  cauoo  is  propelled  by  three  men,  one  of  whom, 
occupying  the  steru,  propels  aud  steors,  his  main  dnty  being  tho  lattor ; 
and  in  their  management  of  the  craft  they  are  surprisingly  cIoTer. 

Transport  is  mainly  effected  by  means  of  tho  rivers  ami  lagoona, 
tliat  is  the  itiland  waterways,  bo  far  as  water  can  be  made  use  of,  and  on 
the  heads  of  natives  by  Und,  as  was  experienced  in  tho  Ashautoo  war  of 
1873-4.  For  water  transport,  canoes  abonud.  Tho  carrying  power  of 
raiiocs  is  judged  by  the  iiamber  of  persons  or  casks  of  oil  each  will 
i-airy.  Their  Bizes  accordingly  vary  from  what  can  contain  from  two 
to  eighty  persons,  or  from  two  to  aisteen  pmidieous  of  oil. 

Bar-boats  of  Bevtin  bo  eight  tons  have  buen  used  at  Lagos ;  only  for 
conimeroial  purposes,  ae  the  means  for  tho  transfer  of  cargoes  from  ship 
to  shore,  and  of  produce  from  shore  to  slijp.  They  have  Iwon  only  used 
by  the  morcaittile  houses,  but  since  the  African  stenmebip  companioB 
have  BUpplicd  to  Lugos  and  the  rivers  their  own  branch  Bleamors,  the 
number  of  bareboats  has  considerably  decreased,  and  thoir  uso  is  a  tMog 
of  the  past. 

On  the  lagoons  and  rivers  fishing  is  conducted  day  and  night.  On 
moonlight  nights  fishermen  make  us*  of  a  broken  bottle  and  a  jiieco  of 
iron  which  they  tinkle  to  attract  their  prey.  Fishing  gear  consiata  of 
lish-traps  of  various  forma  and  elzes.  generally  made  of  tlie  split  midrib 
of  the  loaf  of  the  Raphia  vini/era,  and  of  drag-uols,  hand-nete,  and  linc« 
eommoiily  manufactured  from  the  fibre  of  the  pineapple  (Anannua 
gativa),  itjnikoho  {Santivkra  tjviaeeniU),  AijhonUia  ilu*a,  or  IJonckm/ia 
rfci/oiio.  This  is  the  work  of  the  fikherman,  whose  sinking-leail,  or 
anolkor  fur  hia  canoe,  is  neually  a  piece  of  brick  or  stone. 

For  the  capture  of  fish  the  natives  also  resort  to  tho  uso  of  vegetable 
poisons,  such  as  Tephroaia  TJjfjfiii  and  MortUa  ienegalensiii.  There  »ro 
tiiany  others  in  use,  known  so  far  only  by  their  vernacular  namca. 

Edible  oyatera  are  found  in  beds,  on  tho  rocks  rnuniug  out  into  the 
sea,  which  are  uncovered  at  low  ti<le,  and  on  trees  (mangrove).  Tho 
trade  in  oysters  ia  large,  but  conliued  to  the  coast. 

Tlio  trues  on  which  oysters  are  usually  to  bo  found  in  the  tropics  aro 
of  the  mangrove  family,  tlio  nature  of  which,  with  their  aerial  roote, 
admits  of  their  growth  in  the  flow  of  tho  oyat«r  apat,  which  is  thus  at 
times  in  part  intercepted,  adheres,  and  develops  into  what  is  commonly 
spoken  of  us  the  tree-oyster.  Mangrove  oysters  aro  nut  ns  much  sought 
after  as  bed  or  rock  oyslers,  although  tliey  are  oolleotod  for  the  sake  of 
their  sliells,  for  the  purpose  of  ooiivvrsion  into  lime. 
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Bed-oysters  ars  more  extensively  sought  ftftor.  A  solitary  cauoe  at 
Anchor  over  oyeter-beds  may  bo  seen  at  times  with  no  occU]>ant.  lie 
lias  (lived  with  hia  banket,  and  grabs  in  the  mud  (so  long  as  bis  breath 
will  allow  him  to  reiuain  under)  for  his  prey,  until  by  such  rej>e«tiid 
ofTurts  he  suci^eeds  in  GUing  his  canoe.  Women  are  usually  the  buyers 
and  aubsuiiii6ut  retailers  of  iiucb  commodities.  Kareiy,  except  for  Europeati 
tastes,  oysters  are  »>ld  upeu,  but  in  bulk  with  the  shell  on.  Such  as  are 
not  disposed  of  fresh  are  cured  similarly  as  are  shrimps  and  fiah. 

The  oyster  euason,  although  Uie  mollusc  may  be  taken  at  any  time, 
may  be  conBidored  to  extend,  as  far  as  tJie  Gold  O^oaat  colony  goes,  over 
sis  nicinths  or  so  of  each  year,  during  the  rainy  season.  Oyster  coUcotoTH 
make  yearly  iirusenta  to  the  fetish-priests,  to  invoke  and  propitiate  th« 
god  of  fish. 

There  is  a  certain  danger  associated  with  tliis  industry,  for  it  lia* 
been  known  that  persons  oonoerued  in  tlie  same  have  fallen  victims  ti> 
nharks  and  crocodiles;  in  the  lugoon  ivutors  the  latter  abound.  Tlia 
oolluction  of  the  raw  uiat^^rial  can  lie  followed  out  by  any  man  or  woman. 
Odd  to  say,  among  the  Yorubas,  he  who  foUaws  tlie  oyster  industry  is 
considered  as  of  the  lowest  grade  of  society.  In  the  pHst,  such  a  man 
would  be  denied  marriage  in  a  family  of  i>08ition  al>ove  his  Hociol 
estimate.  Women  go  in  for  the  collection  of  nmngrove-oystci-s.  There 
is  commonly  found  in  the  weetem  lagoons  and  those  of  the  Whemi  river 
a  largo  edible  prawn  commonly  used  as  an  article  of  food — Pahemon 
voltenlioi'cni. 

The  Vorubu  people,  although  tliey  have  many  songs,  are  oom< 
paratively  unae<iuaiiited  with  musical  iustrumeuta,  if  we  except  the 
drum.  In  the  country  are  to  be  generally  found  itinerant  drummers 
and  singers.  Tlioir  vocal  effusions,  confined  as  a  rule  to  the  compass  of 
n  few  notes,  and  noisy  and  monotonous  as  thoy  are  sometimes  pronounced, 
are  usually  acconijianied  by  tite  drum,  or  by  a  sot  of  drums,  by  th« 
clappiTig  of  hands,  or  by  the  lH:ating  of  time  on  some  stick  or  on  their 
toDguolese  native  bell  eallod  nijn/in.  The  principal  amusement  of  the 
youth  of  Yoniha  is  to  danco  to  the  beat  of  n  drum,  which  serves  as  an 
accompaniment  to  aoug  on  the  occasion  of  festivals,  great  ceromonics,  at 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

Tho  public  singers  arc  called  aionrin,  alcati,  and  onlrara.  They  arc 
classed  as  beggars,  as  ai-c  drummers  and  other  musicians  in  West  Africa, 
Their  occupations  are  hereditary.  Singera  work  in  couples,  somotinieii 
more;  tliey  rely  ou  their  vocal  [lowers,  in  the  channel  of  abuse  or  flattury, 
for  their  maintenance. 

A  Tornba  goes  so  fur  &»  to  Gonnidcr  that  his  language  is  sufficiently 
musical  to  be  easily  imitated  iualTumen tally,  and  accordingly  to  allow 
a  player  ihrongh  his  instrument  to  convey  his  thoughts  without  having 
recwurac  to  words. 

Such  a  practice  U  often  referred  to  M  the  dmni  language,  vix.  tho 
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iiuitatioQ  of  the  liuman  voioe  of  the  drum ;  and  to  underatand  it  one  has 
to  know  the  accents  of  pronunciation  in  the  vernacular,  and  to  be  capable 
of  recognieing  the  different  and  correeponding  notea  of  the  dram. 

Whilst  to  the  north  of  Dahomey  lies  Mehi  or  Sfakhie,  where  a 
dialect  of  Ewe  is  spoken,  Yoniha  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Borghu, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Bussah  or  Bussang,  on  the  Niger,  where  the 
ruler  of  the  country  residea.  As  will  be  acknowledged  from  the  com- 
parative examples  hereafter  given,  the  language  of  Borgn  has  an  affinity 
to  that  of  Bomu,  which  is  a  dialect  of  Fnlah.  At  the  time  of  the 
Landers,  the  two  most  powerful  kings  in  that  part  were — for  Northern 
Africa,  the  king  of  Bomu,  and  for  Western  the  king  of  Borghn. 

Sultan  Bello,  in  hie  geographical  account  of  the  country,  says  that 
Burghoo  (Borgu)  was  peopled  from  the  Soudan  by  slaves  (the  Landers 
thought  conquered  inhabitants)  of  the  Fnlahs. 

Ono        Tiju Gaba. 

Two       Yira ..      .,  Iru. 

Threw     rta Itn. 

Four      Ne Neli. 

FiTB       Nobn        Nobu. 

Body      WesQ        yiam. 

Chilli ..  Bi     Biyaiiku-bu. 

Dog       Bun BunboQ. 

Elepliaiit       Sana        Sunnum. 

You  weep      Nenn-niiua      Na-au-mn. 

KaiD      Gqib       Oqm. 

The  Barha  people  trade  in  cattle  and  poultry  with  Lagos,  through 
Isehin  and  Abeokuta. 

Except  what  we  find  scattered  in  the  few  works  of  travel,  compara- 
tively littlo  is  known  of  the  geology  of  Yoruba  beyond  the  generally 
known  fact  that  its  seaboard  or  malarial  belt  is  alluvial. 

The  island  of  Lagos  and  the  strips  of  land  that  lie  Bandwich-like 
along  the  coast  in  the  lagoons,  have  been  also  considered  to  be  originally 
of  coral  formation,  and  subsequently  covered  with  deposits  of  sand  and 
continental  debris  of  various  depths.  On  the  island  of  Lagos  deposits  of 
sand  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  are  to  be  found. 

Most  part  of  this  alluvial  area  is  below  the  level  of  the  intersecting 
and  surrounding  lagoous  in  the  rainy  season ;  in  the  dry  weather,  when 
the  water  is  comparati^■ely  low,  it  has  a  slight  elevation  above  the  water- 
level.  At  Epe,  Ikoradu,  Ilegbo,  and  Porto  Novo,  all  situated  on  the 
mainland,  ate  noticeable  tracts  of  rising  ground  of  varying  elevation  up 
to  about  150  feet.  This  tdlnvial  condition  will  account  for  the  remark- 
able absence  of  stone  in  the  country  until  the  laterite  or  ironstone 
region  is  reached  on  the  mainland,  where  I  found  it  widely  spread, 
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haTiDg  found  it  oropplog  up,  reddish-brown  in  colour,  over  «xtcnfliro 
anas  to  tho  noitb  of  Badagry,  in  Ebute  Mota,  aud  ouwarda  towards 
Abeobuta,  and  in  Jebti  to  tbe  «aBtn-ard. 

For  tbe  lack  of  informatioD  bitliurto  funiisbed  regaidiug  tbe  interior 
we  can  somewhat  Aouoimt  wben  we  Tcmeniber  that  in  ihe  old  alavc  A&ya 
tbe  buntiug  Uowa  of  ca|>tivua  was  left  to  tbe  nativus  tbemeclvos,  and 
that  tbe  human  barter  or  sale  wab  confuied  to  the  seaboArd.)  ^Tho  palm- 
oil  industry  euoccodiil  this  iiefarioiu,tmSIc,  and  the  Elait  gutnernsi*  which 
yields  thiscommudity  is  found  confined  too  lielt  of  about  lOOmileBfrou 
the  coaet-lina;  beyond,  the  country  had  little  intereat  or  attntotion. 
Again,  tho  rivers  have,  ns  n  rule,  been  closed  to  Enropeana.  and  the 
eectioDS  their  ^inks  olTer  for  geological  ettidy  bnve  not  been  available. 

Tho  geological  map  of  West  Africa,  published  by  Dr.  Oscar  l^m  in 
1882,  illustrates  mcroly  the  coast  land  of  Yoruba  botweon  2"  and  3"  E. 
long.  This  illustration  ropreRi?nta  (1)  tho  alluvial  or  coast  region,  and 
next  tho  latorite  or  ironetono;  lieyond,  no  infonuation  appears.  The 
quostiou  naturally  prcaonts  itself,  whonoe  came  the  la(erit«,  whether 
from  gneiss,  of  which  tho  elevated  regions  to  the  north-weat  of  Yoruba, 
known  aa  the  Kong  Mountains,  are  said  to  be  formed,  or  from  the 
volcanic  rocks  (basalt  ?)  of  the  Cameroous  Mountains  about  300  miles 
distant  eastward  3 

Speakingof  Kong.  Barton  said  it  wati  the  source  wbenco  gold  woe  snjv- 
plied  to  Mandingo  to  the  north  and  Ash/mti  to  the  south.  Mungo  Park 
before  him  brought  to  notice  the  g(dd-yiolding  country  north  of  Kong ; 
but  spurs  of  this  highland  are  doubtless  the  ranges  that  intersect  Oauiau, 
Ashanti,  the  ^Vnesaws,  Akmts,  and  Aqunpim  of  tho  Gold  Coast  Colony^ 
Qiiahou,  CiTibnl,  Aguamoo,  Dahomey,  Northern  Yorubn,  and  Mehi. 

Laterito  presents  itself  in  Addo,  Okeodun,  Tgl>etffia,  llaro,  Ketn,  Egha, 
Jebu,  and  Yoruba  genemlly.  Mention  is  made  of  the  cropping  up  here 
and  there,  but  not  frequently,  of  red  sandstone,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  whit  is  so  noticeable  at  Accra,  Cape  Coast,  Elmiua,  Cape  Threo 
Points,  and  Cape  Palmas. 

Id  and  about  Abeokuta,  tho  Itev.  T.  J.  Boweu,  of  tho  American 
Baptist  Mission,  found  chiefly  coarse  granite,  masses  of  which  riso  up  to 
a  height  of  200  feet  and  more.  As  ho  went  further  inland  he  found  it  of 
finer  grain  and  capable  of  a  high  polish.  The  village  of  Eruwu  stands 
on  a  naked  mass  of  granite  several  hundred  feet  high.  The  arms  Aj-an 
and  Ofiki  of  the  Ogun  river  are  obetructed  by  boulders  of  what  has  been 
described  as  gneiss, 

Abookuta,  tho  capital  of  Egba,  moans,  in  Yoruba.  "  underneath  a 
rock."  and  is  the  name  that  was  given  to  the  granite  Mil  under  the 
boulders  of  which  took  sbtlter  refugees  of  the  oM  Egba  kingdom 
after  its  breaking  up,  about  the  beginning  of  tho  present  century,  by 
Yorubas  (Oyos)  and  Jcbus.  The  largest  boulder  is  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Olanio. 
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QujirtK  cryetalfl  wn  foiinil  in  Yorubd  by  Mr.  Rcuwim,  who  lliufl 
wrote  of  the  region  near  nmX  north  of  AIipoUuUi  ;^"  The  coarso  granite 
at  Ab«okuta  preecnle  fine  crystals  of  folspar.  Trap-nicl:  is  found  m  the 
valley  aouUi  of  the  Oke-Efo  mountains  (eititat^d  between  the  arms  of  thu 
Ogau  river),  aud  a  little  protogene.  In  the  granite  of  theso  mountains 
I  diBooTered  (tmall  (piantitiei  of  acborl,  a  rare  occurrence  in  Yoruba." 
Mr.  1  Jo  wen  also  saw  gold  in  ijuarte  roolu,  of  wbiob  he  satisfied  hinirwlf 
with  acid  mid  blow-inpe,  Tho  veruivcular  in  Yomba  for  gold  is  wari 
— ^nery  whether  it  is  not  a  loan  wonl  from  tho  iotcriur;  wo  find  it  is 
dmilarly  callwl  in  Barba  and  Tiinbnktu. 

Uowovcr,  of  tho  natural  mineral  wealth  of  the  coTintiy  iron  alone  is 
smelted  and  worked  in  TToruba.  The  Kotns  and  Dahomiana  oxoel  in 
working  iron,  brass,  and  in  wood-carving;  such  industries  are  also 
pursued  generally  throughont  Yomba. 

In  1881  Proftssor  E-  Cohen  examined  specimens  suppliod  by  Pi-o- 
feSBor  l-Vaas  from  the  highest  part  of  thn  Cameroons  Mountains,  which 
be  prODoancod  as  plagioctase  basalt  with  olivine,  lich  in  iron.  Lat«r, 
in  1882,  Professor  (_'.  TiV.  Gdmbel  examined  geological  specimens  from 
the  auriferous  region  of  the  Gold  Coast  300  to  400  miles  west  of  Lagns, 
And  found  them  to  consist  of  crystalline  schists,  with  qnartxito  and 
itabeiito  common.  Tho  matrix  of  the  gold  was,  according  to  him,  in 
Uie  schistose  rocks,  and  pitncipally  in  tho  ital>erit«  (found  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  behind  the  French  and  Portuguese  poiiseasions  further 
sonth).  None  of  the  cjuartK-bearing  specimens  seGmci)  to  have  oorae 
from  reefs. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  mainland  in  tho  Ebnte  Meta  district,  us  at 
Port"  Novo,  to  its  westward,  decomposed  laterito  conveniently  prcitents 
itself,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  (now  on 
extennive  indnstrj),  water-pots,  tobaccivpipes,  and  other  interesting  and 
useful  articliM)  of  iK>tt*ry. 

In  Kctu  the  soil  has  been  foond  eiifficiently  tenacious  (decomposed 
laicrito?)  t«  admit  of  the  storage  of  rain-water  in  dug-out  tanks  needing 
no  artificial  supports.  In  Okeodan  is  to  be  seen  a  white  clay,  chiefly 
dsed  for  personal  disfigurement  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
fetish  rites.  I  fouuil  the  same  on  the  top  of  thi:  Aguapeau  range  of  hillei 
behind  Accra.  ^Vaterwom  stones  are  found  exposed  and  at  elevated 
regions  in  northern  Yoruba,  somotimes  borieil  in  laterite.  I  noticed  the 
eame  fact  in  the  champaign  country  near  Accra,  where  tank  and  well 
excavations  were  proceeding, 

Biooo  writing  this  paper  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr,  Kudkin 
that  the  origin  of  Xhe  laterite  is  proliably  duo  to  the  olturalion  uf  basaltic 
or  other  basic  eruptive  rooks  rich  in  f  nuginous  silicales,  tlio  situation 
of  which  is  not  known  yet  to  lis :  thus,  that  it  has  hardly  come  from 
tho  Tolcunio  rocks  of  tho  Cameroons,  but  latfaer  from  similar  rocks  in  or 
nearer  to  Yoraba;  if  not  that,  it  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  iron-bearing 
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niinonb  in  tho  scliistoeo  series,  OBpccially  to  tito  iiaborito,  which  is  ricli 
in  oxide  of  iron. 

Boaiit),  called  okuTu,  iu  tb©  fonu  of  porforsted  cj'liudera  of  red  agalo 
jfVBpor  passing  into  cornelian,  havo  reached  luu  from  the  Higor,  wliens  it 
is  §tated  thin  stouo  ia  obtaiuable,  and  much  iuu<)  in  iinitatiou  of  otmA, 
to  which  it  ia  piofeired. 

Not  is  Yoruba  excluded  from  the  wiilusi>reiii)  l>eliuf  tliat  stone  impiv 
ments  are  thnaderboUs.  Sous  rude  culls  shnpud  as  nxos  and  chiscU 
I  huvu  coUucted:  they  are  oalled  am  ohi.  TIik  second  groat  Ori»4.  or 
object  of  worstiip  lutunnediute  l>et<reun  man  and  God  (olcran)  ia  S&Dg6, 
the  thunder  god,  a  name  sometimeB  applied  to  the  stone  implomenta 
whioli  are  believed  to  be  the  boltw  of  Siingil,  who  is  alsi  named  Dzakiita, 
the  stono- thrower.  The  greatest  rovcronoo  is  extended  to  these  stones, 
which  are  used  oa  family  fetishes  when  they  are  found  by  ordiuaiy 
pereoDS. 

On  the  nature  of  the  stone  uf  tb»ite  impluiuenta  it  in  difficult  to  guti 
any  information  without  destroying  tho  NiJudinuDH  for  microsuopio 
ubservatioD,  and  even  then  with  the  pnispoct  of  a  doubtful  rcanlt.  The 
i_'hai'act«r  uf  tliu  rock,  fine  grainud  as  tt  nil'',  !s  dLigtiisfd  in  the  polisb , 
giyeu  ill  sltapjiig  the  implement,  und  from  usi'.  Tbimigli  thi;  coiirti»y  i 
Mr.  F.  W.  Biidler,  of  the  Mnauum  of  Pratticul  Geology,  I  am  enabled  to 
nay  that  one  of  my  qieeimens  is  a  ipinrtEitc,  otid  two  others  schiatosu 
rocks  (one  of  very  low  density,  and  the  other  containing  much  quarts), 
brought  down  by  the  floods  and  rivers  from  soliistuao  bills  of  Iho 
interior. 

Stone  arrow  or  spear  heads  1  have  not  come  aoroM;  on  the  other 
hand,  i  have  arrows  varying  from  merely  pointed  sticks  to  iron-tipped 
roods. 

In  the  valley  of  the  U]>per  Volta,  Akropong,  Aburi,  in  Ashand,  iu 
the  gold-fieldB  lit-liind  Axim,  have  also  been  found  Nmains  uf  the  atone 
i)ge  of  ^Wst  Africa.  Burtuii  deaoribca  hiH  specimens  fmrn  Axim  aa  fiuu 
close  felsite  or  grei^nstonc  trap  (dolerito)  found,  according  to  him,  every- 
where along  West  Africa.  Dr.  John  Evans  Iins  rcniarkefl  u|>oq  the 
strong  general  rcscmbliince  lietwecu  West  Africnn  Htime. implements 
and  those  found  in  Greece  nml  Asia  Mini>r.  In  ihcir  practice,  wheu 
engaged  saoriGoially,  of  daubing  these  stones  with  blood,  palm-oil,  &c., 
&e  West  Africans  resemble  the  Indians. 

The  moat  comploie  infuniiaiioa  iu  a  comprehensive  form  regarding 
the  Florji  of  tJie  country  ia  to  be  found  iu  the  work  entitled  'Flora 
Nigritiaiia,'  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  and  &Ir.  G.  Bentliam.  giving  the  results 
of  the  Ixjtanical  reeoarchcs  of  Dr.  TlieiKloro  Vogel,  who  was  botanist  to 
the  expedition  sent  by  Ili-r  Miijcsty  to  the  Niger  iu  1841,  the  iie<iU6nce 
of  the  discovery  of  the  course  of  that  river  by  the  Landers. 

"Tho  tot*l  number  of  sjwciea  enumerated  from  th«  collection  maJft 
in  West  Tropical  Africa  by  the  olBocrs  of  the  Niger  Expedition,  and  Uy 
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Son  And  otfaent,  smonDla  to  974,  of  wbicU  DicotyIeduu§  BOS,  aui 
Monocotyledons  171."  Of  the  former  Uie  principal  orders  were 
LeguminosiT-,  of  whicli  tliere  were  113  apeoies,  Ruljiaceie  87,  Comjionitn; 
40,  Ac&utbiiGeti!  37,  Euphorbiaoew  37,  foni'olvnlacea!  27,  tJrtiiitccn; 
including  Artooarpeo!  27,  Mulvaccn:  23,  and  Slelastomacen  23.  Sevtnly- 
nine  specicB  nndor  Gmminoic,  39  undor  Cyperaoen.-,  and  13  nndcr 
CouimelynoGB  make  up  chi^lly  the  Uonocotyledontj, 

Since  the  publication  of  this  work  much  hiw  boon  dono  by  vnrioua 
wlletitont  iu  lulditig  to  our  knowledge,  particnlarly  of  the  ooonomio 
botany  of  Yoruba.  A  botauio  centre,  wUioh  gives  much  prouuse,  wn» 
establiKbc<l  in  1S87  by  the  Government  of  Lagos,  on  the  mainland,  for 
the  cdtictttion  of  the  ntttives  in  tlie  direction  of  reooigni(iing  the  botuiiieiil 
vcnltb  of  their  own  country,  <ind  lo  serve  as  a  distributing  oentru  of 
economic  plnnls  of  commercial  value,  for  to  its  indigenous  and  exotic 
agiiculturul  development  Tropioiil  Africa  must  liKik  for  n  long  time  to 
come.  The  Boyal  Niger  Com|iany  has  also  followed  the  esamplo  set  by 
Lagofl. 

Of  tho  economic  plants  of  the  country,  I  would  briefly  mention 
the  Elait  yuiW*n#i«,  which  j-ields  tho  palm  oil  of  commerce;  next 
Go»*i/pium  larbailenae  and  hiTbacfitm,  said  to  give  the  new  cotton 
exported  through  Lagoa;  Ctta-s  nufi/Vra  {oooo-nut  tree),  to  the  exten«ivo 
gro*tli  of  which  much  attention  is  now  being  turned  ;  Cola  afuminala, 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent ;  the  fruit  is  an  important  article  for  homo 
consumption  and  for  esport  to  the  settlements  of  negroes  in  Bnieil ; 
Baphia  niVt'iIa,  bar  and  camwood;  Bixa  oreUana,  famous  for  its  arnalto 
dye;  Arachu  hypogmn,  the  ground-nut,  cultivatt'd  to  a  small  extent  for 
kome  consumption  ;  Buti/rotpeitntim  Porkii,  extensively  found  in  northern 
and  north-western  Yoruba;  several  species  of  rubber  vines  (Landotpliia'} 
and  Stauivieiru,  yielding  valuable  fibres,  as  do  several  Tiliaceous  plauta. 

There  are  many  indigo-yielding  plants  commonly  found  in  Voruba, 
ef  whioh  I  may  apcoially  mention  those  chiefly  used  in  the  exten«ivo 
blue-dying  industry  that  jirevaila,  viz.  Indigo/era  atiiJ,  Indiijo/fra  ttnctoria 
(used  BO  much  in  India),  and  Lotielii>carpu»  (yanvteen*,  tho  Elu  of  Yorubu ; 
'both  are  to  some  extent  cultivated. 

In  a  monograph  writton  in  1S70  by  W.  P.  Hiem.  in  tho '  Transactiona ' 
«f  the  Liuuean  Society,  on  the  genus  C«ffea,  he  i«fers  to  no  less  than 
15  African  species,  and  he  gi^nerally  remarks  that  "all  tho  species 
most  valuable  for  economic  or  commercial  purposes  are  CDufiucd  to  Afrioa 
«r  are  of  African  origin."  It  lias  indeed  always  surprised  mo  that  »> 
little  attention  has  been  given  in  its  native  country  to  this  indigenous 
product.  In  Yoruba,  about  Abcokuta,  the  mienonarics  nso  commonly 
the  wild  coffee,  C.  riijicMris  ;  along  the  Niger  we  find  C.jaaminuidea. 
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Our  next  SeMion. — The  new  Seseioo  of  tlic  Socielj-  will  open  on 
Tuesday,  Novc-mljer  Iltb.  An  evening  mooting  will  be  hi.'lil  iit  tli4it 
■dat©,  followed  by  mctiliugs  on  the  2+th  November  and  tli«  Bth  December. 
The  papcra  txpeutwl  to  be  road  on  these,  or  flubspqncnt,  date*  ar«: — 
"  The  Tauganj'jka  Plateau,"  by  H.  H.  JohnatoD.  H.M.  Consul  at  Uwnim- 
biqoe;  "Journey  up  the  Niger  and  to  the  hoad-wators  of  tho  Beniie," 
liy  Major  0.  M.  MaL-doiiald;  and  "  Climates,"  by  A.  lluohan,  Sooretary 
to  the  Six)tti»h  Meteoi'olojtical  Society. 

The  Grave  of  Ur.  Keith  Johnston  in  East  Africa. — By  a  communica- 
-tion  from  the  Foreign  OfBce  we  learn  that  Dr.  Schmidt,  tlio  Acting 
Jmjierial  German  Cummiseioner,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  inspection  in 
'  that  part  of  the  Gorman  territory,  had  visited  the  burial  place  of 
Ur.  Keith  JohoGton,  tho  leader  of  our  Kaat  African  expedition  of  1879, 
near  Berobcvo,  120  miles  inlAud  from  Dar-es-Salaam.  We  owe  our 
j^teful  thanks  to  Dr.  Schmidt  for  having  cleansed  and  repaired  tho 
Bit«  of  the  grave,  and  cansing  it  tu  ibo  snrruundud  by  a  w<iudi.-n  rail- 
ing, and  for  erecting  on  tho  grave  itself  a  wiioden  cixraa  bearing  the 
name  of  the  deceased.  Colonel  Euan  Smith,  oiir  (lonsul-Geueral,  lias 
«X[) leased  the  gratitude  of  all  Englishmen  to  Dr.  Schmidt  for, the  hononr 
ATid  resficct  ]iv  has  paid  to  the  last  resting-place  of  one  of  tho  English 
pioneers  of  civilisation  in  East  Africa:  meantime  it  ix  hoped  that  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  mnch-lamenled  travidl«r  will  oee  that  a 
Buitablo  stone  or  tablet  is  sent  out  to  be  placed  un  hiK  grave.  Dr.  Schmidt 
having  promised  bi^fort-hand  that  their  wishes  shall  be  carried  out. 

Dr.  0.  Banmann  in  TTsambara.— The  following  particulars  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  Boiinumu's  surveys  iu  Usumbura  arc  taken  from  the 
ourrent  number  of  I'ctenuunn's  '  Mittci lunge n.'  laforniation  as  to  h'u 
earlier  surveys  was  recorded  in  otir  July  number.  From  the  village  of 
Kwa  Eit2ungui,  situated  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pare  range,  tho 
traveller  proceeded  northwards  along  this  mountain  chain.  The  country 
presents  nearly  everj-where  the  character  of  a  steppe,  except  where  the 
mountain  streams  have  formed  small  oasi-e.  such  av  those  of  Goiidja  and 
Einsuaui.  Seven  days'  travelling  brought  him  to  the  northern  end  of 
the  South  Pare  Mountains,  where  lie  surveyed  the  amall  peak  of  Pare 
Kisuiigu.  llieu  he  mai-cbed  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Ugucno  range, 
more  correctly  designated  the  North  Par^  range,  and  jicnetrntod  through 
tho  mountains  from  eoutJi  to  north  in  six  days,  croi^ing  the  routes  of 
Dr.  Moyer  and  v.  d.  Dccken.  The  country  here  is  mostly  open,  well 
-cultivated  and  watered.  Bananas,  sugar-cane,  and  sneet  potatoes  are 
grown  principally.  There  is  *u  absence  of  villages.  Tho  inhabitants, 
the  W»-pare,  live  in  isoUteil  huts  suattcrud  over  tho  country.  They 
wear  their  hair  generally  in  rude  elay-liefUubed  frixurcs,  like  the  Masai ; 
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thoy  carry  spears  with  immciiKO  Ijlades,  buJ  their  clotliiug  of  Hkina  is 
very  modeBt.  Their  groat  timidity,  which  BtiinilB  in  oonlnwt  with  their 
warlike  appearauce,  caneed  them  to  tako  to  their  heels  wherever  the 
traveller  appeared  in  the  eoutheru  part  of  the  cowntrj-.  In  the  heart  of 
the  mouutiiuifl  the  people  wore  far  more  accessible.  The  strenmg  i>f  thia 
district  are  rich  iti  iron  ore,  the  manipulation  and  Hmeltiog  of  which 
iu  a  primitive  way  tlie  naUvea  ntidei'staud.  The  most  northerly  conier 
of  the  mountAiiia  is  iuhabtleil  by  the  AVagueno.  a  small  tribe  whoso 
territory  tlie  traveller  crotiBed  in  one  day.  Dr.  Baumaun  then  retnmed  to 
to  Moslii.  lie  intended  ufk-rwardu  to  make  a  survey  of  the  South  FarS 
Moontuins. 

Progress  of  H.  Grum-Orijmaila's  Expedition  into  Central  Asia.— The 
expeditiuu  which  started  in  April  IwaS',  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Grum-Grijmailo  and  his  brother,*  to  explore  the  eustem  Tian  Shiui,  ta 
reported  to  have  arrived  at  Hamt  on  th«  16th  Jiinoary  lust,  Kear  the 
heud-watera  of  the  Khorgns  iu  the  eastern  Tian  Slian  the  trnvoltcrs 
discovered  »  very  high  peak  called  Doess-Megheue-ora  (meaning  "  most 
lofty  of  mountaina '■),  the  altitHde  «t  which  they  estimated  at  abont 
21,500  feet.  After  ascending  the  Bogdo-ula  they  vistt«d  the  TuHan 
oasis,  whoucu  they  made  an  excursion  across  the  Desert  of  Gobi  to  Lako 
Lob-uor.  It  is  net  stat^il  whether  they  hii%e,  as  wiui  originally  contem- 
plated, explored  thu  Altyn-liig  range. 

Some  Scientific  Results  of  Sir  W.  Uacgregor's  recent  Expedition  to 
the  Owen  Stanley  Range. — The  following  notes  on  some  of  the  sciontiQc 
results  of  Sir  \V.  Maogreg'jr'a  recent  expedition  to  the  Owen  Stanley 
Range  are  extracted  from  variotia  reports  by  specialists,  to  whom  the 
collections  brought  home  by  the  expedition  w«re  »ubiiiitted,  which  are 
publiehed  as  appendices  in  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (0-5897)  recently 
issued  by  the  Colonial  Office.  The  botanical  specimens  weru  submitted 
to  Sir  F.  von  llueller,  who  deals  in  his  roimrt  chiefly  with  those 
plants  gathered  at  altitudea  between  8000  and  13,000  feet.  Of  the 
*''8'**r  I'lauts  recorded  as  emanating  from  the  most  elevated  region!* 
nearly  forty  seem  to  be  endemic  Of  these,  two,  viz.  Itdmca  elachoglorta 
and  Dwaioca  Spenccri,  represent  now  genera,  the  one  allied  to  the 
exclusively  Italian  Nannntkea,  the  other  to  the  Australian  and  chiefly 
Alpine  Trochiicarpa  ;  nineteen  are  of  Himalayan  tj-pe.  There  is  in  tho 
highland  vegetation  of  New  Ouinea  an  extensive  display  of  Heaths 
and  Vacciniacefls,  which  forms  of  vegetation  aro  in  Australia  so 
scantily  devoloiwd,  and  then  mostly  on  alpine  heights,  and  there  is  also 
a  marked  proponderanoe  of  far  Southern  upland  types,  either  Australian, 
New  Zealand,  or  Sub-antarctic,  a  fact  demoiustrated  by  tho  oocurrenoe  of 
numerous  absolutely  identical  species  (18  aro  mentioned  by  name). 
Four  Eoiueo  plants  have  now  been  traced  to  tho  Papuan  highlands,  viz. 
•  Vlilo  •ProeeoJiiigs  K.G.8.,'  198S,  p.  503. 
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Drimyg  piptrita,  Drapelet  ericoidti,  lihododenihon  Loieii,  itnd  Phyllodadm 
hiipophi/llm.  Even  a  few  of  auoh  British  planls  as  ore  not  almost 
univeraally  oOBraopolitan,  have  now  been  fonnd  to  be  indigenous  in 
New  (luinea,  e.  g.  Taraxnnnn  officinale,  Sdrput  citgpUomiv,  Aim  c«»pilom, 
Lycopodiuvi  ,-lav<itttm  and  others.  Sab-antarctio  features  are  n-prosentetl 
hy  Onultiera  immdula,  Uaeinia  Hnnieri,  Scliimua  eurvaliii,  A'c.  Arboreal 
vegetation  on  the  Owen  Stanley  Bange  was  found  to  oea«e  nt  11,500  foct, 
but  this  is  not  dno  to  a  chniigc  of  geological  formation.  It  is  iKissible 
that  on  Borae  other  Papuno  r^altu  the  tree-limit  may  l»e  HOinewhat 
Ughlir,  OB  is  tho  case  with  zone»  of  vegetation  in  the  Himalayas  at 
and  near  the  tropics,  wheio  for  instance  the  Scirpii*  fw^juVojiw  (one  of 
the  plants  jnat  mentioned)  grows  at  1 7,000  Ibt-t.  Cya(A<'n  Macgrfgorii 
seems  to  reach  one  of  the  most  eloratod  positions  attained  by  tree-ferns 
anywhere,  vin,  12,000  to  13,000  feot.  The  following  are  mentioned 
as  ptautii  possessing  possible  economic  value: — the  "cypress"  {Liboe«dra» 
papiiaiia),  which  cowstitiitua  the  principal  forests  on  tho  summit  of 
Mount  Donglas  and  Winter'ii  Height,  the  peculiar  "bamboo"  with 
which  tlie  dry  region  begins  at  8500  feet,  several  hardy  rhododendronn, 
tho  dwarf  raspberry  plant,  imd  the  korthalsia  palm.  The  8|tecic«  of 
highland  grnsees  in  Papiiii  are  not  nnmerous.  The  plants  fnxn  tlie 
Loiiisiadcs,  and  some  of  the  lower  tracts  of  New  Oninea,  belong  mostly 
to  Stmda  Island  forms  ;  one  stately  pandanns  (P.  Macyregorii)  is  new. 
Von  Mueller  reserves  for  future  consideration  the  queslion  whether  tli« 
occurrence  in  the  highlands  of  New  Guinea  and  Borneo  of  ao  many 
plants  from  high  sontbom  latitudes  in  evidently  coeval  forms  of  common 
origin,  and  the  foot  that  the  highest  regions,  and  these  almost  only, 
should,  as  in  New  Zealand,  reiterate  plant-life  otherwise  ty]>ical  of 
Tasmania,  of  continental  Australia,  of  islands  in  the  Southern  Ooean, 
and  of  Patagonia,  may  nut  indicate  a  continuity  of  jKirtions  of  tlid 
Papuan  islands  in  earlier  epochs  with  a  once  vastly  extending  southern 
land  now  mostly  submerged. — As  to  the  birds,  Mr.  C.  W.  de  Vis  reports 
that  the  161  specimens  represent  82  species,  of  which  13  appear  to  be 
hitherto  unrecorded,  and  one  at  least  lays  claim  to  generic  rank.  The 
tatter  is  a  very  distinct  kind  of  Bower  biixl,  obtained  at  an  altitude  of 
11,000  feot  on  Mount  Ennlsford,  and  rivalling  the  Begent  bird  in 
beauty.  It  bos  been  deiygnated  CtiemophHug  (mount  ain-slope  lover),  and 
the  species  is  to  be  named  after  Sir  W.  Macgrcgor.  A  second  new  Bower 
bird,  oonatitutiuga  third  species  of  the  genus  ^inb!(/M-nr>  and  distinguished 
by  a  very  omute  crest,  a  new  honey -eat«r  of  the  genus  MelirrhiplKte*  and  & 
new  spedes  of  Hyciituher,  Todopna,  are  noted.  No  now  birds  of  paradise 
were  discovered.  One  of  the  must  important  ornithidogieal  ruHulta  is 
■hat  the  decided  change  of  climate  observed  at  the  altitude  attained, 
over  13,000  feet,  is  not  attended  by  a  corresponding  change  in  tho  typos 
of  bird  life,  and  that  even  here  there  is  no  infusion  of  fonns  character- 
ising temperate  or  cold  latitudes. — The  collection  of  roptUes  consisted  of 
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two  specios  of  lizards,  the  Bnakc--likc  LUdU,  common  to  Aimfnilia 
and  the  sleeping  lirard  {Ci/clodtu),  ten  GpecU'eof  snakcf^mostty  iunocuoufl, 
four  of  wluc]i  arc  Australian,  and  one  frog,  a.  now  specieB  of  the  genus 
Michrohyia. — Tho  Lepidoptem  collected  reprpBcnt  unfortunatotj"  only  the 
fauna  of  tho  Iovi-«i'  altitiideti  nnd  tho  spcciee,  with  two  or  threo  excep- 
tions, were  already  known  to  Bcience.  The  collection  U  interesting  aa 
dieplaj-ing  the  similftrity  of  the  New  Guinea  fauna  to  that  of  North- 
vimt  Australia,  there  being  no  less  than  -3  of  the  *>3  species  obtained 
common  to  both  regions,  while  of  tho  31  genera  represented  2i  are  found 
in  both  countries. — Two  land  ahelU  from  the  highest  summit  (13,000  feet) 
of  the  Owen  Stanley  Bange  constitute  the  first  traces  of  moUuscun  life 
collected  in  the  New  Giiincu  uiutiuttiiuB,  and  are  pronounced  to  be 
hitherto  unlinown  species  of  the  genue  Bhulkla. — The  examinalioa  of 
the  goulogical  specimens  by  Mr.  W.  il.  Itands,  the  AsBistaot  Goverumont 
Geologist,  shows  that  tho  whole  region  drained  by  the  Vauapa  river 
cunsisls  almost  entirely  of  schists,  which  become  more  highly  meta- 
morphosed as  the  loftier  heights  of  the  Muvgr&ve  Range  and  Hount 
Victoria  are  reaohed.  On  the  latter  the  schisUi  arc  very  luioaocoiis, 
highly  crystalliue,  and  oloeely  ap|>roachiDg  to  gneiss;  on  passing  down 
the  river  the  country  consists  of  olay  schists  and  slates,  while  near  the 
mouth  there  are  epecimena  of  a  but  slightly  altered  Bundstone.  The 
echist«,  and  also  the  nllnvial  deposits  of  the  A'uniipa  ri)«r,  contain  traces 
of  gold.  This  is  impurtunt  in  connection  with  the  discovcrioH  of  Mr.  A. 
<joldic-  and  the  Eev.  W.  Lawes.  in  1877-8,  of  the  fimt  alluvial  gold  iu 
Now  Guinea,  and  the  sUll  earlier  dincoveiy  of  gold  in  the  rock  spcoimeua 
obtained  by  the  Hon.  Vi.  Slacleay  during  bis  voyage  iu  the  CAcserl,  and 
by  D'Albertis  on  the  Fly  river- 
Captain  Page's  Expedition  up  the  Pilcomayo.— ^Vo  have  received 
news  of  serious  misfortunes  having  befallen  tliis  expedition,  and  of  tho 
death  of  its  eommander.  Captain  .John  Page,  of  tho  Argentine  Navy, 
whose  paper  on  "  The  Gran  Cbaco  and  its  Bi%'ers,"  read  before  the  So<^ety 
in  January  1889,  will  bo  fresh  in  the  memory  of  fiequenters  of  our 
Evening  Meetings.  Citptain  Page  had  had  previous  experience  of  the 
two  rivers,  the  Pilcomnyo  and  the  Vermejo,  whioh  traverse  the  plains  of 
the  Chaco,  and  bad  sot  himEolf  the  task  of  solving  the  problem  of  their 
serving  aa  waterways  between  the  centres  of  population  on  the  Flala 
and  Bolivia,  Ho  bad  boats  coustnicted  far  the  purpose  iu  England,  and 
left  with  high  hopes  of  suoceeding  iu  his  mission,  though  previous 
attempts  had  fniled,  owing  to  the  sudden  and  disastrous  floods  to  which 
the  rivers  are  subject,  and  the  freaclit?rous  character  uf  the  Indians  and 
half-breeds  whci  live  along  their  banks.  The  news  is  taken  &om'the 
Jo  Nacion  newspaper  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  August  Iflth.  It  is  to  tho  efieot 
that  after  ascending  for  some  distsnce,  and  overcoming  the  great 
obstacles  which  the  river  presents,  they  ran  out  of  provisions,  and  had 
to  support  themselves  by  their  gnus  and  fishing,  whilst  euflering  froiu 
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<he  nttAcks  of  the  Indians.  The  military  gnard  with  wliich  thoy  were 
provided  at  Btarting  rotnmed.  worn  out  with  liQngor  and  TaUgue:  the 
rest  of  tho  party  pressed  forward,  and  reacljed  the  swamp  known  as 
"Fatino"  in  S.  lat.  22',  from  which  Captain  Torifla,  tho  euconJ  in 
■ccinimaiid,  was  sent  down  to  the  luouth  of  (he  river  to  procure  fresh 
«u[)plii>s.  Before  he  coiihl  ruluni  witli  ihe  required  means  of  saving  the 
jiarty  from  starvation,  news  arrived  (if  tho  death  of  the  galhint  k-ador. 
Among  the  remaining  memhcrs  r.f  hia  party,  whose  fate  ie  not  yet 
known,  are  the  son  of  the  captain,  Mr.  Nelson  Pago,  who  was  with  him 
in  London,  Mr.  Kerr,  an  English  naturaltst,  and  Mr.  Kouyon,  who  also 
■went  out  with  Captain  Page  from  England. 

The  Orcefa  Joknl,  loeland.^ — An  altempt,  which  vraa  near  proving 
successful,  to  reach  tho  summit  of  thi^  lofty  ico-clodpeak  in  South-eastern 
Iceland  was  made  Inst  summer  by  Mr,  Frederick  W,  W.  Howell,  of  Sutton 
Coldfield.  He  started  with  thrco  men  (Pill  Jonsson,  Thorlaknr  Thor- 
lakson,  and  Jon  SignrdeeonJ  from  Svinafell  on  the  12lh  August,  and 
reached  on  the  following  day  a  point  0100  feet  above  sea-level,  within 
141  feet  of  the  summit.  At  that  point  they  were  beaten  hack,  after  a 
long  stniggle,  by  a  south-castei  ly  gale  and  snowstonu.  The  anow-lioe 
was  found  to  be  at  2000  feet  elevation.  Mr,  Ho^iell  believes,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  previous  travellers,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent 
are  not  insuperable,  at  any  rate  from  Saudfvll,  liia  startiug-poLDt.  At 
the  highest  point  reached  tho  n«vir  had  curled  back  from  tho  nn^tv, 
leaving  an  awkward  descent  snd  esposin;;  an  ice-bound  wail,  but  r 
little  lower  don-n  a  snow-bridge  led  across,  and.  in  suitable  weather, 
Mr.  Howell  saw  no  reason  why  the  asoent  could  not  be  continued,  Tho 
■only  previous  attemjtt  to  reach  the  summit  that  ivo  can  find  Is  that  of 
Messrs,  Holland  and  Shepherd  in  1801. 

Uew  Bussian  Ethnographical  Journal. — A  now  quarterly  Ethno- 
graphical publicittioii  is  announced  to  appear  this  autumn,  in  St. 
Fetenburg,  under  tho  title  of  Jivaya  Stanna.  It  will  bo  edited  by  the 
President  for  the  time  being  of  tho  Ethnographical  Section  of  tho 
Imperial  tinographical  Society,  agisted  by  an  efBcient  alaflr  of  contri- 
butors, and  will  contain — I,  Researches,  obaervattona  and  reflections  i 
II,  Minor  articles,  notes  linguistic  and  popular  on  Kussiaus  and  foreign 
nations;  IIL  Critical  and  biographical  notes;  IV.  Miscellaneous. 
Among  the  new  features  of  thin  periodical  will  be  contribntious  by 
writers  of  the  peasant  chiss,  and  by  women,  who  have  shown  in  Kussin 
a  great  aptitude  for  ethnography,  and  especially  for  everything  relating 
to  tradition,  cnstom,  and  ancient  observances. 
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;       PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GEOGBAPHICAL  SECTION 
OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

LEEDS  MEETING,  ISM. 

The  Geographical  Section  met  ta  the  Albert  Hall,  and  the  meetingg 
were  throngliout  well  attended. 

The  Committee  of  the  Section  was  constituted  as  follows : — 

Pbesidekt. — Lieut-Colonel  Sir  It.  Lambert  I'layfair,  k.c.u.o.,  f.b.o,b. 

Vice-Peesidekts, — Sir  Frederic  J.  GoldBmid,  k.o.s.i.,  c.b.  ;  Sir  Erumns 
Ommanney,  c.B.,  r.K  s.,  f.k.a.h.  ;  E,  G.  ItasenBtein, 

Secbbiabies.— A.  Barker,  Mji. ;  John  Coles,  f.r.a  A;  J.  Scott  Keltie  (iJwortfcr) ; 
H.  J,  Mackinder,  m.a.  ;  A.  SiLva  White,  f.r.s.e, 

CoHMiTTEK.— Theodore  Bent;  Dr.  W.  G.  RIackio;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  F. 
Bowen,  o.o.H.o.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. ;  Professor  Flower,  c.B.,  f.r.s.,  ll.d.  ;  Sir  James  Kitaon, 
Bart,  J  Dr.  H,  J.  Johngton-Lavis ;  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill ;  Dr.  3.  S.  Pheai,  LL.D. ; 
Sir  Bawson  W.  Baivson,  s.c.u.o.,  c.B. ;  Eli  Sou'erbiitts ;  Itev.  Canon  H.  B.  Tristram, 
F.B.G. ;  Cope  Wbitehouae. 

l%urtdat/,  SepUmbtr  ith. 

The  Prbbidest  opened  the  busineas  of  the  Section  with  the  following  address : — 
The  Xediterranean,  Fhyiical  and  HiatoricaL— When  the  anezpected 
honour  was  proposed  to  me  of  presiding  over  jour  deliberations,  I  felt  some  embar- 
rassment as  to  the  subject  of  my  address.  Geography  as  a  science,  and  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  a  more  systematic  study  ol  it,  had  been  treated  in  an  exhaoative 
manner  during  previous  meetings.  The  progress  of  geography  dnriug  the  year 
has  been  fully  detailed  in  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  vaiu  and  presumptuous  endeavour  for  me  to 
compress  these  subjects  into  the  limits  of  an  opening  address.  Closely  connected 
with  them  are  the  magnificent  expeiiments  for  opening  out  Africa  which  are  being 
made  by  our  merchant  princes,  amongat  whom  the  name  of  Sir  William  Mackinnon 
stands  pre-eminent,  and  by  the  missionary  societies  of  varions  churches,  all  acting 
cordially  in  unison,  and  sinking,  in  the  dark  conUoent,  the  differences  and  heart- 
burnings which  divide  Christianity  at  home ;  I  have  thought  it  better,  however,  not 
to  discuss  matters  so  closely  connected  with  p^liUcal  questions  which  have  not  yet 
passed  int«  the  realm  of  history. 

In  my  perplexity  I  applied  for  the  advice  of  one  of  the  meet  experienced  geo- 
graphers of  our  Sodcty,  ivhose  reply  brought  comfort  to  my  mind.  Ho  reminded 
me  that  it  was  generally  the  custom  for  Presidents  of  Sections  to  select  subjecta 
with  which  they  were  IksI  acquainted,  and  added:  "What  more  inatructive  and 
captivating  subject  could  be  wished  than  The  Mbditerrakeaii,  Pktbical  and 

HlBTOBICAL?" 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cenlary  I  have  held  an  official  position  in  Algeria,  and 
it  has  been  my  constant  delight  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  facilitate  the  travels  of  my 
countrymen  in  that  beautiful  part  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  throw  much  new  li^lit  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  written 
BO  often  about  it  already  that  what  I  have  to  eaj  may  strike  you  as  a  twice-told 
taie ;  nevertheless,  if  you  will  permit  mc  to  descend  from  the  elevated  platform 
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4xxupi«il  by  nioro  lonmed  [Tedeccssora,  I  bIiouU  like  lo  spvak  to  you  In  a  familior 

nmnoer  ofthis  "gront  sea,"  n^  it  is  called  in  sacnKl  Sctii>tiii'i) ;  the  Man  Internum 
of  ihe  ancients;  "  our  &»,'  Mnre  noslmtn,  of  Pum^nitis  Uela. 

Its  shore*  include  about  three  inillioii  squaic  miles  of  the  tichcxt  country  on  Ihc 
earth's  surface,  «iijuying  a  cli)uul«  wh^re  Uic  extremes  of  tempcracuro  aro  unknon'ii. 
And  with  every  variety  <J  eceucty,  but  diiefly  coaiiistiD°:  of  muuutatuti  and  elevated 
platesiii.  It  i*  a  weH-deflned  region  of  many  part*,  all  iaiimalely  connected  with 
each  other  hy  their  Ljeographicnl  oliaracter,  llieir  geoki^ica!  forniatiou,  llioir  Hum, 
fanoft,  and  the  phyniognomy  of  thu  people  who  inhabit  theni.  To  ihia  general 
elateuient  Iheru  aro  two  ei^eeptions,  oamoly — Palestine,  which  bclongH  talljer  tu  ihu 
tropical  conntrios  lying  lo  the  east  of  it,  uud  bo  uiuy  be  diamiEiswl  from  our  tubjod, 
and  tbe  Sahara,  which  strelclipa  to  ihe  scvnth  of  the  Atlantic  region — or  region  of 
the  Atlas — hot  approaches  the  sea  at  the  SyrLis,  and  again  tu  the  eastward  ot  the 
Cyrenaica,  and  in  n-hich  Egypt  is  nicreiy  a  long  oasin  on  either  side  of  the  Nik'. 

The  Medilerranoaii  region  is  the  emhlom  of  fcnility  and  tht  cteuIIc  of  civjlisution, 
while  the  Sahara — Egypt,  of  course,  eiceplcd — is  the  traditional  panther's  skin  of 
nand,  dotted  here  and  there  with  oases,  but  uiivays  representing  sterility  and  Inr- 
barisni.  The  sea  is  in  no  scnw;,  save  a  political  one,  the  limit  between  llicm  ;  it  is 
a  luero  gulf,  which,  now  bridged  hy  sU-ain,  rather  unites  than  soparalM  the  two 
shores.  CivitiBation  never  oould  have  existed  if  this  inland  sea  had  not  furnicd  tha 
junction  between  the  three  snrroiinding  continents,  rendering  the  cotuts  of  each 
vasily  accessible  whiltit  u-jdifyiog  the  cliiiial«  of  its  shores. 

The  Atlna  range  is  a  mere  continimlion  of  the  South  of  Eurojic  It  h  a  long 
etrip  of  moimiain  land,  about  200  milt^  brund,  covereil  with  splendid  forests,  feriila 
valluya,  and  in  some  places  arid  steppe^  Ettetchiug  eastward  from  the  ocean  lo 
wbicb  it  has  given  lis  name.  The  highest  point  is  in  Morocco,  forming  a  pcud:tut 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Spain;  thence  it  runs,  gradually  decroiaing  in  height, 
tbnjuj^h  Algeria  and  Tunitia,  it  becomes  iiiierruplod  in  Tripoli,  and  it  ends  In  the 
Ixatitiful  grooa  hills  of  the  Cyrejiiiicn,  which  muut  not  be  confouuded  with  the  oases 
<if  the  Saiiara,  hut  is  an  islancl  detached  from  the  cistern  s|iurs  of  the  AtlitH,  in  ihe 
ocean  of  the  desert. 

In  the  eastern  part  the  Sura  and  fauna  do  not  eeseutially  differ  from  thow  of 
Italy;  in  the  west  they  resemble  those  of  fj|>aini  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Atlantic 
conifers,  the  Abiti phimjiO,  ts  found  also  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  uowhcre  elm 
in  the  world,  and  the  valuable  alfii  grass  or  eapiirto  (^Siipa  Unrtcitiima^  from  which 
a  great  part  of  out  paper  is  now  made,  forms  one  of  the  priiiciiial  articles  of  expc-rt 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Tripoli.  On  both  sides  of  ilic 
sea  the  former  plant  is  found  on  tlie  highest  and  most  inaccessible  mouDtains, 
amongst  siioivg  whicli  last  during  tlic  greater  part  of  the  yuar,  ancl  the  latter  from 
(he  sia-level  to  an  altilade  of  5O0O  feet,  but  in  places  where  tlie  heal  and  drought 
would  iiill  any  other  plant,  and  in  undulaliiig  land  whore  water  cannot  lodge. 

Of  the  aoOO  plants  found  in  Algi-ria  by  fur  the  gri'aler  number  arc  natives  ot 
Southoru  Europe,  and  less  than  100  are  peculiar  to  llie  Saliara.  The  laaechlo  or 
tnaijuia  of  Algeria  in  no  way  differs  from  that  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  ami  other 
jaces  J  it  consists  of  leolish,  srhuius,  myrtle,  ci=taB,  ircvhcnth,  and  other  Medi- 
ierruiieau  shrubs.  If  we  take  the  coiiimouest  plant  found  on  the  eouthcru  rfioret 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  dwarf  |>alm  (Cliam^ropi  htimih'e),  we  aec  nt  once  how 
intimately  connected  is  the  whole  Medilerraueau  region,  witli  the  exeo|>tion  of  the 
localities  I  liave  before  indicated.  This  nalra  still  grows  spoutaueously  in  the  south 
of  S|>Mn  and  in  sonio  ptrts  of  Provence,  iti  Corsica,  SatxHnia,  and  the  Tuscan  Arcbi* 
j-ielago,  in  Calabria  and  the  louinn  l(iUiid«,  on  the  continent  iri  Greece,  anil  in 
several  of  the  islandt)  in  the  I^vaii  I,  and  It  has  only  disappcoteil  from  other  countries 
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as  tho  lanil  tiits  been  brotiglit  uotlar  rc^itkr  cullivMion.    On  Uie  otlisr  htnd.  It 
oecDT*  ndllier  in  ralnlJiiD,  Kitrpt,  nor  in  Ibe  Sahara. 

Tbo  prcaKncc  of  KiiropMn  binU  tony  nut  prove  much,  but  there  itra  DuaUDHlia, 
liili,  reptile*,  ftDd  inwcii  cmnmnii  In  boih  »i<lr*  of  tho  HaditsrraDMit.  Sone  of 
thn  krger  nnimnU,  sucli  »»  tbo  lion,  jnckitl,  pAnlbi-f,  &c,  hare  dteappMnil  beGm 
tl  c  ninrch  of  civillMtion  in  the  odc  coiiliovni,  but  hnvo  lingered,  owing  to  Motwn- 
tni'tUn  barban«Lii,  In  the  <:>llier.  Tlicre  Is  ibunrjnnc  evidence  or  the  Sonatr  ahteaoa 
ol  IhvHe  lutd  of  the  (>tht<r  Ur,'U  mum  ma  U,  wtiidi  now  cbnractcriee  tropical  Arriea, 
in  Fmnoo,  Gcrronny,  nnd  Grooco ;  it  h  proWMa  that  they  oaly  mignled  (o  Ibdr 
|ire*ent  linliltni  after  the  upheaval  of  tbe  great  »ai  nhidi  in  Gooeiie  timeii  Ktrclcbed 
from  tbo  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  malting  Southern  Africa  an  tsland  cODIintnC 
like  Aostmlia.  The  original  faunn  o(  Africa,  of  which  the  lemur  i»  the  ^etinctire 
type,  isatilt  prexcrvod  in  Mwlngaicar,  which  than  Ganued  part  of  it. 

The  fiah  fauna  is  nnluntlly  tbe  meet  cODcluai?e  etldence  aa  to  tbe  Irae  line  of 
fie]inmtiou  between  EiirD[ie  and  Africa.  We  find  the  treat  in  the  Atlantic  n^a 
and  in  all  tlie  iinciw-t'ed  riT«ts  fnlling  into  the  Mediterranean ;  iu  Spain,  Ilalyr 
Dnimatia  ;  it  oecum  in  Mount  Olympus,  in  rivr^n  of  Alia  Minnf.  anil  ercn  in  tb9 
I.dwDon,  but  nowhere  in  Pnlentinf  adiilh  of  thnt  r*n;;e.  In  Egypt,  or  In  tbe  Sahatll. 
Tliift  freab-irater  aatmuuuid  in  nut  eiucily  tbo  sitne  in  all  these  localitioa,  but  is 
inbject  to  conaiderable  rariation,  aoniciinirs  nniniinling  to  specific  dbtinctioa. 
NeTertheleas  it  Is  a  Enropenn  ty[>e  fuutid  in  tlie  Atka,  and  it  in  not  till  we  adranc* 
into  the  tinhars,  at  Tnggurt,  tbiit  -.re  come  to  a  purely  African  form  In  Uw 
Ciiromldn,  which  bave  a  wide  geographical  diBtrihutiou,  being  found  ererywb«re 
between  that  place,  the  Nile  and  Moauibiqnc. 

The  prosenco  of  nnwta,  laileil  Iwlnichians,  in  every  country  round  the  Mediter- 
rauesn,  except  again  in  Pnlcntine,  i^gypt.  and  the  Sahara,  ia  another  example  of 
t)ie  continuity  of  the  ^tc^it('r^«l>c;^^  fauua,  even  though  the  sjvciuB  ore  not  the 
same  ihronghout. 

11in  Sahara  la  an  immcniie  zone  of  deeert  which  comniences  ou  the  Aoks  of 
tbe  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  Canaries  and  Cape  do  Verde,  and  travonca  th« 
whole  of  Norih  Africa,  Arabia,  and  rcrtia,  as  far  as  Central  .Vsia.  Tbe  Mediter- 
ranean iK)rlion  of  it  may  bo  said  roughly  to  extend  between  tlie  ISlh  and  SOtJi 
dcgiccs  of  North  latitude. 

This  was  popularly  snppoaod  to  have  bnen  a  vast  inland  aea  in  very  r«c«nt  tlian^ 
bill  the  tbeorj'  was  rapported  by  geological  facia  wrongly  ioterpteted.  It  liaa  beeD 
abundantly  proved  by  the  researcbn  of  ImvdliTK  nnd  gnilogiiita  that  such  a  sea  waa 
neither  the  caune  nor  tho  ori'^in  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 

llainleaa  and  Bti-rtlc  rcgioiis  of  this  nnlurv  are  not  |«ouliar  to  North  Africa,  bni 
occur  in  two  bultx  which  go  rounil  the  wmlA  in  cither  hemiapni;re,  at  abOQt  rimlUr 
ilisiancea  north  and  aoulh  of  tlie  equator.  The»i  curTfa^wud  iu  locality  to  tbe  groat 
inl.ind  dminage  areas  from  which  nn  wairr  can  be  diiKbarged  into  tbe  ocean,  and 
which  occupy  about  one-Gfth  of  tbe  total  laud  s\irfaco  of  tbe  globe. 

Tho  African  Sahara  i*  by  no  means  a  uniform  plain,  but  forma  xcroral  disUnct 
basins  containing  a  considerable  eitent  of  wh.it  may  almost  be  called  mounlain 
land.  The  Ki^igar  mountains  in  the  centre  uf  the  Sahara  ate  TOOO  feet  high,  nnj 
are  covered  during  three  months  with  saow.  The  general  average  may  ho  tat«Q  at 
1500.  The  pliysicil  character  of  the  rpg'on  is  vpry  varied ;  In  »omo  plsc«s,  suob 
ai  nt  Tioul,  Moghmr,  Touat,  and  ciht-r  Oisei  iu  or  bordering  on  Morocco,  there  arc 
well'Watercd  valleys,  with  fine  Kir.ncry  and  almeat  European  rrgetation,  whfire  iho 
fruita  of  Ihe  North  flourisli  aide  l>y  side  with  tirn  palm  tree.  To  others  tbtn  &r» 
fivers  like  the  Cued  Ciuir,  an  a0!ueut  of  the  Niger,  which  tbe  French  soldiori,  who 
saw  it  In  1870,  compnrod  to  tbe  Loire.    Again,  as  in  tho  bed  of  the  OiMd  Ittr, 
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tlier«  is  a  niblcrrnnMn  river,  wiiioh  gires  a  iiuffioi«at  supply  of  wat«r  to  utnke  a 
chaiu  of  rich  and  well -peopled  onses  eqiinl  in  ferlillt)*  to  «ome  of  the  finest  portiwiH 
of  Algeria.  Tho  grenler  jhirt  of  thu  Sahara,  liowever,  \»  liaid  and  uadulatiuz,  cat 
ij[>  by  ilij  wnlercoiirsFa,  such  on  liie  Tghar^har  which  dceccnds  to  tbo  Cliott 
Mpl^'higli,  and  alniuBt  eiiljrely  wilhout  aninial  '-r  vegeUhlo  lif«. 

AVnt  onc^aixth  of  its  extent  caneists  of  dune*  of  moving  sand,  a  vast  accumn* 
lalion  of  detritus  WMlied  down  ffom  more  oorthGm  and  stiuliiom  regions — perhnpti 
during  the  gincinl  rpocli — but  with  no  itidicstiou  of  morire  fonnntion.  TIimw  aw 
difficult  and  «ven  ^ogeroiia  to  tmvi^rie,  but  they  are  nnt  entirely  destitntc  of 
vegetatimi.  'Wntor  Is  found  at  rare  bitt  well-knonn  intervnk,  and  there  is  tn 
a)>iiiidiince  ufsnWilnccons  plants  which  serve  OS  food  for  tbe  cnmeL  Thin  Mnd  ii 
largely  j'roduced  by  wind  action  on  the  uiiderlyiiiK  rocks,  and  is  not  sterile  in  itself, 
it  is  only  the  wnnt  uf  nntcr  which  makes  it  so.  Wherever  water  docs  «xi»t,  or 
nrlesiaii  wells  arc  <iink,  oases  of  grrnl  ferlillty  never  fail  to  follow. 

Same  jwrls  'jf  tho  Sabani  are  below  the  k'vtl  of  ih--  iiA,  slid  here  are  foniied 
what  nre  cnllwi  rJioiti  or  B-Wfto»,  open  depressions  williont  any  outlets,  innndated 
l)y  torT«Qls  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Atlas  in  winter  and  covered  with  n 
inline  oniorescencu  in  summer.  Tliie  si\\t  by  no  meaas  prov«  the  former  existence 
of  uu  toland  s«a;  it  is  produced  by  the  concentration  of  tho  natural  salts,  which 
exist  in  every  variety  of  soil,  wnfebiil  down  by  winter  rains,  witli  which  tho 
tinevaporated  residite  of  wnter  bocomcj  iaiurated. 

Sometimes  the  drainnge,  iristerid  of  flodliDg  I'lieD  ii|isces  and  furmini;  cliott;, 
finds  it«  wny  liirough  the  iiermeuble  sntui  till  it  mccis  imjierraeBbie  strata  hulow  it, 
thus  forming  vast  subt^rranenn  reairvuira  where  tlio  nrlesian  sound  daily  works  as 
great  mitftcles  as  did  Moats'  rui  of  yore  at  Meribab,  I  bnvp  seen  n  column  of  wnl«r 
thrown  up  int-)  the  air  eqnal  to  1300  cnbic  melrei  per  diem  ;  ft  quanlltj-  safEcient 
to  redeem  1800  ncres  of  hind  from  stotitity,  and  to  irrigate  00,000  palm  trcos.  This 
seeiuB  to  be  (ho  true  solution  of  the  iiroblem  of  an  inland  sea ;  a  sea  of  rerduto  and 
fei'lility  caii.'icd  by  the  mnltipliealion  of  artesian  wells,  which  never  fiul  to  bring 
richw  and  pmspeiity  in  iheir  train. 

I'iie  clitnnte  of  tlie  Saliara  is  quite  different  fiom  that  of  what  I  hnvo  called  the 
Mediterranean  region,  wlicro  periodical  rnins  divide  the  year  into  two  seasons. 
Here,  In  many  places,  years  alspse  without  a  single  show  or ;  there  Is  no  Tufreshing 
dew  at  nighl,  and  the  winda  are  robbod  of  their  moisture  by  the  immei:se  conti- 
Bsutai  exteiils  over  which  they  bliw.  There  can  lie  no  doulit  tfi.il  it  ia  to  llie» 
met(!orolugical,  and  not  to  geological,  causes  (hat  tlit  Sahara  owes  its  existence. 

Keelus  divides  the  Medileiranenn  into  two  Iwisina,  whi<'h,  in  memory  of  their 
history,  he  calU  the  rhu?tiician  and  the  Carthaginian,  or  tho  Greek  and  Roman 
seas,  more  geneinlly  knowi)  to  lis  la  the-  Enstci'n  and  tho  Western  Basins,  Separated 
by  the  island  of  Sicily. 

If  we  examine  the  submarine  map  of  tho  Mediterranean,  we  see  that  It  tnuat 
at  ODc  tinic  liavf  consisted  of  two  endoseil  or  two  inland  Uisina,  like  the  Dead  Sen. 
The  western  one  is  ae|iamtcd  from  l!ie  Atlantic  by  tlio  Straits  of  Gibraltir,  a 
ahallow  riilge,  the  deepest  part  of  which  is  ni  Its  eiLStern  extremity,  averii^Sng 
aViont  300  fathoms  j  while  oa  the  west,  bounded  by  a  line  ftora  Uape  Spjiitol  1* 
Trafalgar,  it  varies  from  50  to  200  fathoms.  Fifty  miles  to  tho  we*l  of  the  St  rails 
the  Ix^tom  suddenly  sinks  down  to  tlic  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  while  to  the  cast  It 
descends  to  the  general  Ic»*l  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  one  to  two  tbouaand 
fathoms. 

The  Western  U  separated  from  the  Eastern  Basin  by  the  Uthmus  wUich  extend* 
between  Capeliou  in  Tunisift  and  Sicily,  known  is  the  "  Adventure  Bank,"  on  whicli 
tliere  is  not  more  than  IJom  30  lo  250  fnthomf.    The  depth  between  Italy  anil 
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Sicily  Is  instgniflatnl,  and  ilnltn  U  a  conlinuAtinQ  of  tlie  latter,  being  011I7  Kpnmlcd 
fnnn  it  by  u  shallow  patcb  <if  from  50  lo  100  faihuma;  while  to  iho  enrt  uod  iwMt 
of  thb  bunk  Ihc  depth  of  lh«  sui  in  very  Rrmt.  Thew  sIinlioivR  cut  nfT  the  tvro 
bnainii  fmm  all  but  8U|wrf)ci»l  communication. 

Thn  coiiliKumtiuu  of  itiu  bottom  niiuwn  tliat  thu  wboli;  of  ihi*  (trait  n^M  at  one 
liiuo  coatlniioua  lanil,  alTorijiaji  free  cnmmanicaiion  for  Uud  auimuln  betHceii 
Afriok  and  Kurupe.  Tbe  PaiuMululo'^ical  evidvnwi  of  tUiii  it  quit«  oonoluaiti:.  In 
the  CATM  and  fiMuro«  of  Malta,  flmniiK  rivtr  d<:tiitiia,  nn  found  llirM  speci'sof 
fouij  elir|)bautij,  a.  lx\ppo^la.anii,  a  gigsDtlc  ilorinuusc,  ntid  otli«r  antDialii  wbieli 
could  never  have  lived  in  so  small  mi  islnnd.  In  Sicily,  rcmninx  of  th«  sxtiCiiiK 
vlepbaut  Lave  been  found,  as  well  ax  the  E!''pl"i»  aHUtpiu*,  and  two  apecii^  of 
bippoputamtia,  ivhile  Dcnrly  alt  these,  uud  many  oiliur  naimnli  of  African  type,  haro 
boen  found  in  tbe  jilioceui:  deposits  unA  cnverna  of  the  AlUnfic  region. 

The  rapidity  with  wbiuh  such  ;i  liausroriiiatiou  lult-ht  have  occurred  oan  he 
Judgwi  by  the  well-known  instaiice  of  Graham'n  Shoal,  bctwren  Sicily  and  the 
island  uf  Puatclkria ;  this,  owing  to  volumJc  n'icncy,  flctitaity  rOM  above  lh« 
tvatcr  in  1832,  and  for  a  fi!W  ivtysks  had  au  area  uf  3*210  feet  In  drtumrcrciicc  and 
a  height  of  107  feot. 

The  subuuorsiuii  of  Ihic  isthrous  no  doubl  occurred  wlien  the  wat«n  of  tlie 
Athiutic  were  iutroduced  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  mlurall  over  the 
entire  area  of  the  Mediteiraoean  Ik  certaJnty  nut  tnorc  thmi  30  iucboi,  while  the 
evsp^ra'iou  is  at  least  twice  as  grcsti  therefore,  wtre  th-.'  ^truits  to  be  onee  more 
closed,  nnd  ivero  thtre  no  other  agency  for  makioj;  ttwd  this  doficienoy,  tlie  lerd 
of  the  MeditcrnineaD  would  siuk  again  till  its  basin  liwunic  rcitrictfd  to  an  area 
CO  tai'ger  than  might  be  necessary  to  equalise  the  nmoimt  of  evaporation  and 
firccipitalion.  Thus  not  only  would  the  siruit  bttwem  Sicily  and  Africa  lie  agai" 
laid  dry,  hut  the  Adriatic  iiud  M'S^m  Seas  also,  nnd  a  great  part  of  the  VVcotcru 
Itiuiin. 

The  entire  area  of  the  Ktcditcrranean  nod  Black  Sena  has  been  wtimaled  at 
upwards  of  a  luilliou  squniu  mikx,  and  the  volume  of  thi'  livvrs  wkiob  aie  dis- 
charged into  them  ut  220  cubic  niilva.  All  this  and  much  more  is  evaporated 
anBlially.  There  are  two  couBtant  currents  imsaing  Ihrotigb  the  Straits  erf  Oibrollar, 
suporUii|i08cd  iiu  each  olber;  the  upjier  and  moat  copious  one  flows  in  from  llic 
Atlantic  at  a  rati-  of  nearly  three  niik'S  an  hour,  or  1-10,000  cubic  mftrct  per  second, 
and  supplies  the  diQoieuce  betwt>cu  tho  minfall  and  cvnpomtion,  while  the  under- 
current  of  warmer  waicv,  which  hns  undergone  conccDlralluu  by  eva])omtioD,  U 
continually  flowuig  out  at  about  half  the  aboTB  ralti  of  movement,  getting  rid  of  tbe 
exoes  of  salinity ;  even,  thus,  however,  leaviiig  the  Mediterranean  sailer  tliau  any 
other  part  of  the  ocean  except  the  Ecd  Sea. 

A  similar  pbenomcnou  occurs  at  the  oaatcrn  cud,  where  the  froibor  water  of  Ibe 
Black  Sea  flows  as  a  surface  current  through  the  Uatiiamllea,  and  the  sallt-r  water  of 
the  Mcditernmeau  poure  iu  below  it. 

The  general  temperature  uf  the  Meditemncnn  from  a  depth  of  50  fatbotui  down 
to  the  bottom  is  almost  coDstantly  ijO",  whatever  may  bu  its  aurfiiwj  elevation.  Thi» 
Is  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  llie  Atlantic,  nliieb  at  a  similar  depth  W  at  least  &" 
colder,  aud  wblch  at  1000  fathoms  auk*  to  (0^. 

This  fact  was  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Dr.  Carpenter  in  connection  with  bis 
iavcaligntious  regarding  cuneiits  ihrooyh  the  Straits,  enabling  him  to  digtinguisii 
with  precinion  bctn-ecn  Atlantic  and  Meditcrrnucan  water. 

Fur  all  jiractical  purposes  the  Mcditvminenn  may  lie  nccse[>ted  aa  being,  what  It 
is  popularly  BUjiposcd  to  be,a  tideless  WA,bui  it  is  not  so  iu  reoliiy.  In  many  pUc(s 
there  U  a  distinct  t'uu  and  fail,  though  this  U  more  frcqiicnily  due  to  wind*  and 
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mmti  ttiRD  h>  liinur  attraction.  At  Venice  tli«ni  is  a  t\k  q!  Trom  one  to  two 
fort  in  Bpriiig  tidts,  accorJing  to  tbe  prevalence  of  wiuila  iiji  or  Uowu  the  Adriiiltc, 
biit  in  Ihni  sea  ilarif  tlie  tiden  are  so  weak  that  thnf  cnn  hnnllf  lie  rec<ii;ni*<^>lt  ex- 
t^pl  iluriiig  tlitf  previiltfuoe  v(  tlio  Bom,  oiif  oM  fiicnil  Bonyit,  wliich  geoewlly 
misca  A  surcharge  along  t)ie  uuut  <.>!'  Italy.  lu  nimiy  stnitu  nnd  tmrniw  ixcmt  o( 
ihc  sea  tlior«  Ih  a  prriolicnl  flux  and  leDux,  but  tbc  only  plAco  whore  tidal  influenoe, 
properly  so  chI1«(),  U  unniiBlakiibly  obeerecil  Is  iu  tlie  LcMn  Syitii,  or  Oulf  ot 
Oalvs;  there  the  tide  runs  at  th(^  rnt«  uf  tno  or  thruu  knola  an  hour,  and  the  rise 
nnd  fall  variir«  from  three  to  eight  feel.  It  is  iDiwt  niarkiil  an<I  regular  ut  Dji-rt>a, 
[he  Homurio  island  of  the  Lotojilingi ;  one  must  be  cnreful  in  landing  there  in  a  Lfuat, 
8o  OS  not  lo  he  left  high  and  dry  a  mile  or  two  from  the  slioro.  Porlinps  tlie  eom- 
paoioiiB  ol'  Uiyasea  were  caught  by  Ihc  receding  liJe,  and  it  was  not  only  a  banquet 
of  dates,  the  "honcy-iwect  TTuitof  the  Intiia,"  (ir  the  potent  nine  which  in  niadcfroni 
it,  which  made  them  "  forgetful  of  their  homewani  way." 

The  Gulf  of  Gnhes  naturally  culls  to  mind  Iho  proposals  which  wer«  made  a  few 
ycam  ago  for  iuuiiduling  the  Sahara,  aitd  80  rMloriiig  to  the  Atlantic  region  the 
insular  cniiditiou  which  it  is  alit-ged  tu  have  hiid  in  pruliiitoric  times.  I  will  not 
nlludo  lo  the  Enallxh  project  for  intrixiucing  the  water*  of  the  Atlaiilio  from  tho 
went  coast  of  Africa ;  that  does  not  ht-loii^  to  my  suhjoot.  'i'lie  French  schi^ini> 
oilvocnled  by  Commandant  Itondaire,  and  snpjHjrtcd  by  M.  de  Lcsiepst,  was  quite  a» 
viaiijunty  and  inipraclicuble. 

To  tho  south  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  there  exiiU  a  great  deprcs^on  strctehin^ 
woatwArd  from  the  Gulf  of  finbes  Ui  a  dislanoe  of  about  28?  miles,  in  which  ara 
several  (holts  or  salt  lakes,  soiuetiaies  only  nmnhf.s  and  in  many  places  covered 
witii  n  saline  crust  strong  enough  to  bear  the  p.'.usngc  of  cameU.  ComiDandnnt 
Boudiiin!  proj<osed  lu  out  thK>ii^h  ihe  islhinnaes  which  sepaMted  the  various  cholta, 
and  so  prepare  their  basins  to  reofivo  the  walofs  of  the  MtiUl«rnini>an.  Tliie  done, 
he  iuteudvd  to  introduce  the  seu  by  a  canal,  which  ahould  have  a  depth  of  one  cuStru 
below  iiiw-waler  level. 

Tlii>t  tehome  wn*  btsod  on  tho  Msiimplion  that  the  bnsin  of  tlio  cholu  had  bcon 
3D  inland  sea  within  historic  timeai  that,  little  by  little,  owiu-j  to  the  difference 
between  the  (|iiantity  of  water  which  enlertd  and  the  amount  of  evaportilion  and 
absorption,  this  inteiior  «ca  had  disappeared,  leaving  iho  cholts  od  an  evidence 
of  the  Tormer  couditiou  vt  things;  tlial.  iu  fact,  this  was  none  otlier  than  tho 
celebrated  Lake  Triton,  the  position  of  whiol)  !ias  always  Wn  a  pnule  to 
gfiOgniphers. 

This  theory,  however,  is  untenable;  the  Isthmus  of  Cal>us  is  not  a  mere  sand, 
bank ;  there  in  a  liami  of  ruck  batwcun  the  ten  and  the  liasin  of  the  eholts,  through 
which  the  former  never  cotdd  have  penetrated  In  nioilern  liniei.  It  is  luuth  mom 
probable  that  Lake  Triton  waa  the  liirije  bight  between  the  lalanil  of  Djerbn  and  the 
mainland,  on  thi)  »honw  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  tho  ancient  city  of  Mefiini,  which, 
to  judge  by  the  ahimdnuce  of  Greek  marble  found  there,  inuat  have  carriud  on  uii 
important  conimcrcti  with  the  Li'vant. 

The  echeme  has  now  been  entirely  abandoned ;  nothing  hut  Iho  luauia  for  cuUinz 
through  iaUirauses  all  over  the  world  which  fvllowod  the  briliiont  lucccn  achieved 
at  Sues  can  explain  its  having  been  startnl  at  alL  Of  cmirae,  no  mere  inecbanicai 
operation  is  impjaeible  in  the^c  days,  but  the  mind  rvfuseft  to  realLw  the  ]>oiiidbitily 
of  vessels  circulating  in  a  icgiL.n  which  produces  nothing,  or  that  so  amnll  a  sheet  of 
water  in  the  immensity  of  the  Sahara  could  have  anyajiprceiable  eflect  in  mmlifying 
the  climate  of  its  shores. 

Tlie  eastern  hnain  is  much  more  indented  and  cut  up  into  acparate  h.is  than  tlin 
ncsteni  one;  It  was  therefcie  Iretler  adapted  for  the  comnicncenieul  of  ci>mmerco 
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>ntl  narlgailion ;  its  high  moiintaicia  were  Undtnaikii  for  the  DnprnctiMt)  uilor,  ftt>d  I 
lU  num«coii>i  lakiids  aii<)  hiirbcrura  afTanleil  sliclti-r  for  bh  (rail  baniiio,  and  to  j 
bcilltated  communicaiinu  betirccu  onu  [Himt  nnd  itnother. 

The  nilvnuoe  of  civitiKHion  nivliiviiUy  took  place  along  the  .uig  ot  this  ten,  I 
Piiwnicin,  (itcoce,  nod  IiaI^  bein;;  vuciX'Mivi'ly  the  great  nurseries  o(  limnaii  kaow-  j 
ledg«  and  progrriu.     Thmiida  Imd  the  glory  o(  opening  out  the  path  of  nneient 
commerce,  for  ila  position  in  the  Levant  cave  it  a  natural  command  of  the  Meilitcr. 
nnefto,  and  it»  people  songlil  the  proiila  of   tradu  from  e%'cry  naliun  which    had  I 
K  Muhouid  on  thc|  Threi?  c(>nlinrn(x  wnshol  by  this  sen.     rh<r:uicia  U'A3  nlrciidy  It 
nation  l>e(ore  Ihi?  >luw»  cntFCi.'d   ihe  Promised  Land,  and  wheii   they  did  W  the}' 
CATlied  OQ  inltind  irnflic  n>  middlrm-'n  tv)  llie  Phirniciftns.     Mrtny  of  llicir  conimorciAl 
centres  on  the  shores  of  tho  KIcilltrrmn«nn  were  fonmicd  before  Greece  sod  Itonie 
acquired  in);iortanc4.'  in  hist'in'.     Homer  K(vn  to  them  u  daring  traders  nearly  ft 
thousnnd  years  beforo  the  Oirittian  vrit. 

For  many  c^nlurics  ihe  commcrccof  the  worhi  wns  liniilcil  to  tho  3icditcrnine«ti, 
and  when  it  extended  iu  the  diructiuu  of  tlio  East  it  was  the  merchuiil4  o(  th*] 
Adriatic,  of  Gcnoit,  nnd  o(  Pba  who  broti^'ht  the  merchandise  of  India,  al  an  enurmoiti 
co^I,  to  the  llcditcrmncnn  by  land,  and  who  tnonopollsed  tho  carrying  trade  by  sm.] 
It  was  thug  that  tho  vlopliant  trade  of  India,  tho  caravan  traflic  through  Babyloal 
and  ralmyrtv,  n.i  well  as  the  Arab  la^fileht,  became  nuiled  with  the  oooideatal 
commerce  of  the  Meciiterrnncan. 

As  dvilistttioQ  and  commerce  extended  westwaiiis,  mariners  began  lo  overeome-j 
their  dtcad  of  ilio  vast  solitudes  of  the  ocean  beyond  tho  Pillars  ot  flercidca,  aadi 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Colnmbus,  and  the  eircnmnavigalion  of  Africa  by  the 
Portuguese,  chniiged  entirely  the  current  of  trade  aa  well  aa  iacreaacd  its  magnitude,  . 
and  ao  relegated  tlic  Bleditcrronenn,  which  had  hiilierto  been  tho  central  aea 
human  intercourBe,  lo  a  [losition  of  «econdary  importance. 

Time  will  not  p<:rndt  me  to  enter  into  further  dctnils  regitrding  the  physicolj 
geOgnfliy  of  this  reglim,  and  its  history  is  a  subject  so  vast  that  a  few  episodes  of 
H  cn  ill  that  I  csu  possibly  attempt.     It  is  intimately  oonnectcil  with  lh.it  of 
»vaj  oHmt  country  in   the  world,  and   here   were   successively  evoked  all  llrtj 
gntt  dnaaB  of  the  past  ami  some  of  the  most  iiuporlAut  events  of  less  dislaat 
ages. 

As  I  have  already  wid,  long  before  the  rise  of  Greece  aud  Home  it«  aborra  audi 
Islands  were  the  seat  of  an  Advanced  civiliration.  Phcenicin  liad  sent  out  li«r 
pAcilic  colonies  to  the  remotest  jatrts,  and  njt  in9tgnific.^nt  vestiges  of  their  handl- 
cntft  siill  exist  to  .excite  our  wonder  and  admiration.  We  have  the  mej^alitbic 
temples  of  Malta  sacred  lo  the  worship  of  Bnal,  the  pencrnlive  god,  and  AnhloiMlii 
the  conceptive  goddess,  of  the  nniverac.  The  three  lliooHaod  nurhagi  of  Sardinia, 
round  lowers  of  admirable  mssonry,  iolondeJ  probably  for  defence  in  caae  of  sudden 
attaclt.  and  the  so-called  giant  graves,  were  as  great  ft  mystery  to  claasieal  author 
ss  they  are  lo  us  at  the  pn'sent  day.  Menorca  has  its  tAlayots,  tnrauli  somewb 
aiinli:ij;ouB  to,  but  of  ruder  conBtruciion  than,  llie  nurhagi,  more  than  two  hundr 
groups  of  which  eiiat  in  varioiid  fiarls  of  the  iainnd ;  with  thcM  arc  aswclaled 
Bubonltuale  coiislructiona  intended  for  worship;  altars  composed  of  two  immenBO 
monoliths,  erected  in  tho  form  cif  a  "Y;  sacred  enoloanrcs  aud  megalithic  haUtailona. 
One  tyi>e  of  tal.'kyot  is  especially  remarkable,  of  better  masonry  than  the  ollien  and 
exactly  resembling  inverted  boats.  One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Pha-iddana 
had  in  view  the  grass  babilntioas  or  mapalia  ot  the  Numidians  d«cribcd  by  Sallust, 
and  had  emlcavonred  to  rejioducc  them  in  alone:  "Oblonga,  inourvSs  lnterihu>| 
tccta,  quHisi  naviuro  carina?  sunt." 

Fiit  a  long  time  the  PhccnicJAtis  had  no  rivali  in  navigaiton,  hut  subsequentJl 
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tlio  Greaka — Mpecially  the  Pliocian*— wtalilinhcd  coloniM  la  tlie  Wuslorn  Medil*r- 
raneu,  in  Spain,  Corsica,  Sinliaia,  Malta,  ati'i  llio  Sooth  of  France,  tbrougli  thn 
means  of  which  they  propsgaled  not  only  thoir  comnieroe,  but  tbttir  art*,  literature, 
nnd  i(l«s.  Thitj  iutrodawil  luauy  TaluaWe  'pUni«,  such  'us  the  olive,  thereby 
nwdifying  profoundly  ihe  asriciillure  of  the  canulries  in  which  they  sellied.  Tbey 
huve  even  left  traces  of  lljeir  hlood.  and  it  ia  no  doubt  ta  thijt  that  the  wc-moD  of 
Provence  owe  the  cliiEsicai  hciiuty  of  their  features. 

But  they  were  eclipsed  by  thoir  huccos^ote;  the  empire  of  Alexander  opniieil 
OHt  a  road  to  India,  in  which  indeed  the  Phosuiciaua  had  preceded  him,  aiid 
iotrodiiced  the  produce  of  the  East  into  the  Mediterntncitn,  while  the  Tyrinn  cnlony 
of  C.irthnge  becime  the  capital  of  another  vast  empire,  which,  from  its  situslioD, 
t^way  between  the  Levant  and  the  AtUntic  Ocean,  enabled  it  to  ooinmud  the 
Hedit«rraaean  traffic. 

The  Carthigininna  at  one  time  ruled  over  t«nitofy  ext«Dd!Dg  aloog  the  coast 
from  Cyreoc  to  Kuntidin,  besides  biiviag  a  con»dcnihIe  infiiience  over  the  interior  ot 
the  oontiuent,  so  that  the  name  of  Africa,  given  to  their  otvu  domioion*,  wnj 
gnidu.illy  applied  to  a  whole  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  ruling!  luaaion  with  tho 
Carthagiuians  was  lave  of  g»in,  not  patriotiam,  and  their  wars  were  largely  fought 
vritii  merccnnries.  It  was  tho  exw'ltcnce  of  lier  civil  couBlituliou  which,  acttirdiog 
to  Arialotle,  kept  in  cohesion  for  centuries  her  straggling  posEesiinne.  A  oouutry 
feebly  patriulic,  which  entrunta  her  defence  ta  foreigners,  has  Ilic  seeds  of  inevitable 
decay,  which  ripened  in  her  stru^le  with  Itome,  despite  the  warlike  genius  of 
Uauiilcar  sud  the  devotion  of  the  luagnanimous  tlannibat.  Th6  gloomy  and  cruel 
religion  of  Cirthitgc,  n'itb  its  bnunn  sacrifices  to  Moh<ch  and  its  worship  of  Baal 
timler  the  name  of  Melcarth,  led  to  a  criminal  oodr  of  Dmcouic  severity,  and 
alieoAhxi  it  from  surrounding  nations.  When  the  stru^Ie  with  Borne  began. 
Carthi^e  had  no  frieuds.  The  Srst  Punic  War  was  a  contest  for  the  poesessioa  of 
Sicily,  whose  prosperity  ts  even  now  attested  by  llio  splendour  of  its  Hellenic 
luoniiments.  Wben  Sicily  was  lost  by  the  Caithaginians,  so  also  was  t)ie  dominion 
of  the  sea,  which  hitherto  had  been  uncontested.  The  second  I'linlc  War  resulted  in 
tho  wttcr  prostration  of  Carthage  nnd  the  loss  of  all  bur  po«sessions  out  of  Africa, 
and  in  201  n.c,  when  this  war  was  ended,  553  years  after  tho  foundation  of  the  city, 
Home  WHS  mistress  of  the  world. 

The  destruction  of  Cnrlhngo  nfier  the  third  Punic  War  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
Medilernnean  conimercc.  It  was  easy  for  Cato  to  utter  his  steru  'Delenda  est 
Carthago ' ;  destruction  is  easy,  but  eonstrnclion  is  vastly  more  difficult.  Although 
AugiiHliiB  in  his  might  built  a  new  Carthage  near  the  site  of  the  old  city,  he  could 
never  attract  again  the  trade  of  the  Meditcrmnean,  which  had  been  diverted  into 
other  eha.nDeU.  Itomaa  sa^vemacy  was  uufavoumblo  to  the  growth  of  commerce, 
because,  though  she  altoired  unrestricted  traclo  throughout  her  vast  empire,  anil 
greatly  improved  internal  communications  in  the  aubjogMed  countries,  Home  iUclf 
absorbed  the  greater  piut  of  tho  wealth  and  did  not  [.iroduce  any  commodities  in 
return  for  its  immense  consumption,  theixfore  Mediterranean  commerce  did  not 
thrive  under  the  Roman  rule.  Tlie  conquest  of  Carthage,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the 
luist  poured  ia  riches  to  Rome,  and  dispensed  for  a  time  with  the  needs  of  productive 
fiuduatry,  but  formed  no  enduring  basis  of  prosperity. 

It  is  only  in  relation  to  the  Medi terra i lean  that  I  can  refer  to  Roman  klltory, 
l)ut  [  must  allude  to  the  interesting  episode  in  the  life  of  Diocletian,  whc^  after  an 
Buxions  reign  of  tivcnty-ous  yean  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire,  abdlcatinl 
-nt  Nicomedia  and  tetircil  to  his  native  province  of  lllyrin.  Be  spent  the  ru«t  of 
his  life  in  rural  pleaoures  aud  horticulture  at  Satona,  near  which  bo  built  that 
splendid  palace  within  the  walla  of  which  subsequently  arose  the  modem  city  ot 
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BpaUto.  Xothiug  more  iaierestbg  txMa  on  the  shorM  of  the  Me^itcrmnoan  IhAol 
tliis  (Xtraoi'diiiarf  etliiico,  perhaps  the  Urgctt  that  over  arow  ut  t1i«  bidding  of  a 
fingle  niou ;  uot  ooXj  VMt  and  bcaulirul,  but  marking  one  of  th«  most  inipottnnt 
«|<OchK  in  Ihc  histwy  of  nrohiteclure,  Tbnigh  now  obslruckd  with  :i  mass  of 
norruw,  torlaous  streets,  ita  salient  fefttures  tao  illslinctly  viaiHe.  The  gient 
ktnple,  probnbiy  the  itiaunutuum  of  ihe  founder,  ban  betonie  the  catheilral,  Bad 
arier  the  Paoti'.eon  at  Hnma  tbvrc  is  no  Gai-t  specimen  of  a  healhen  tem[>lo 
turned  into  a  Chfiatiaa  church.  Slmnge  it  ie  that  tho  tomb  of  him  whose 
reign  was  marked  \>y  sach  uiirelonling  jvrwciitiou  of  tlio  ChriBtluns  should  liaru 
bvon  aceepletl  as  the  raodcl  of  those  baptiBlrries  so  commonly  construclixl  in  the 
following  centuries.  ■ 

Of  Diocletiau'fl  Salons,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  lioman  world,  hnt  little  noi^ 
Tcroains  snve  imcea  of  tho  long  iirr^ulnr  wall ;  recent  excavations  have  brought  to 
tight  much  (hat  ia  interesting,  hut  all  of  the  Cfariatiaii  epoch,  such  a*  a  largi'  basilica 
which  had  been  used  as  a  necropolis,  and  a  boptistery,  one  of  ihnse  copied  from  the 
temple  of  Spatato,  ou  tho  mosaic  pavement  of  which  csn  stilt  be  read  the  teit^jL 
"  Siciit  cervits  dididorot  foiileiu  .iquarum  ila  aiiima  mea  ad  to  Dcus."  ^ 

Tlie  fiiwl  partition  of  the  Roman  empire  took  place  io  305 ;  forty  years  later  the 
barbarians  ot  the  North  began  to  invade  llaly  and  the  south  of  Kurope,  and  in 
429  Genscric,  at  the  iicad  of  his  Vandal  hordes,  cmasod  over  into  Africa  frora 
Andalusia,  a  province  which  siill  benra  their  name,  devastating  the  country  as  for 
U  thu  Cyrcnnico.  Ho  subeequently  annexed  tho  itfllcaric  Islands,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia,  he  ravapw!  the  coast*  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  even  of  3rMce  and  lUyrl*. 
but  Ihe  most  memorable  of  his  exploits  wan  the  unresistal  sack  of  Rome,  whencv 
lie  returned  to  Africa  laden  with  treasure,  and  bearing  the  Empress  Kndnxia  M 
captive  in  his  train.  fl 

The  degenerate  em|)rrots  of  the  West  wore  powerless  Io  avenge  tills  inaiilt,  birt 
Byxanlinm,  though  at  this  tJme  sinking  to  docny,  did  make  a  futile  aitempl  to 
nttack  Ihe  Vnnda!  monarch  in  his  African  sirougbold.  It  was  not,  however,  til) 
S33,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  'when  tho  euccessors  of  Ocnseric  hud  fiillen  into 
luxurious  habits  and  had  lost  the  rough  valour  uf  their  ancestors,  tliat  Bclisariua 
was  able  to  break  their  power  and  take  their  last  king  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople. 
Tho  Vandal  domination  in  Africa  ivbs  destroyed,  hut  that  of  Ihe  Bytautlnes  WM 
never  ihorooghly  consolidated i  It  rested  not  on  its  own  etrvugth,  but  on  tho 
wcaknces  of  its  onemies,  and  it  was  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  next  great  wave 
of  invasion  which  swept  over  the  land,  perhaps  the  most  exiraordiuary  event  la 
world's  history,  save  only  the  introduction  of  Christianity , 

In  OIT,  tweiily-scven  years  after  the  Hedjira  of  Mohammi^d.  AMuila  Ibn  Sal 
started  frem  Eg.vp'  for  the  conquest  of  Africa  with  an  army  of  40,000  men. 

The  exijcdiiion  had  two  determining  causes— tlio  hope  ot  plunder  and  the  desin? 
to  promulgate  the  religion  of  Bl  Islam,     Tiie  sauds  and  Korciilng  hei\t  of  the  desert, 
which  had  nearly  ]irovod  fatal  to  the  army  of   Cato,  were  no  bnr  to   iho   hard] 
Arabians  and  their  enduring  camels.     T'lii_-  march  to  Tri[>oll  was  a  fatiguing  on 
but  it  was  sucecisfully  accomplished ;  the  invaders  did  uul  exhaust  ihelr  force  in 
vain  effort  to  reduce  its  fortifications,  but  swept  ou  over  the  Syrtic  desert  and  nor 
to  the  province  of  Africa,  where,  near  the  splendid  city  of  SulTetula,  a  ^teat  hattll 
was  fought  between  them  and  the  array  of  the  Exarch  Grcgorlus,  in  which  tha ' 
Christians  were  signally  defeatod,  their  leader  killed,  and  his  daughter  allollei]  to 
Ibn-cz-ZobaIr,  who  had  slain  her  faliier. 

Not  only  did  the  victorious  Moslems  oveiTUii  North  Africa,  but  soon  ihoy  ha 
[loworful  fleets  at  sea  which  dotninated  the  entire  Kleditcrranean,  mid  the  trap 
of  the  East  had  cnoiijh  to  do  to  ]>rolcct  their  own  capital. 
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Eg}7>t,  Syra,  S|«1d,  Proveuce  tmd  the  island  of  l)i«  Mi'ditemnMUl  neMnlvoly 
full  to  tliclr  arm*,  tind  until  they  wcru  cbcvkul  at  tlic  I'vmicrii  by  Chatlct  Kniicl 
it  swmed  U  one  time  as  if  tlio  whole  of  Saiithara  Europe  would  h.ivr  been  compelled 
lo  subuiit  lo  iho  disciiilca  of  the  cuw  toli;;ion.  Violwit,  implatalile,  ami  irrcii»t!blo 
nt  the  moment  of  couijiicft,  the  Arabs  weru  uul  uujUHt  or  hard  ma^itcnt  in  countries 
tvhjch  Bubmiltod  to  their  oooditioiu.  1-Ivcry  cndravnur  rnu,  of  course,  iii^ul«  to 
jiroaHlytieo,  but  CLriatinuii  w*re  allowed  to  prewrve  their  reUgiou  ou  poj-ment  of  a 
tux,  and  even  Po|ic*  were  in  the  habit  of  entering  iolo  friendly  relations  with  the 
iovaden.  The  Church  of  SI.  Cyprian  nud  St.  AugiuiiDf,  with  il«  5i)0  wva,  wu 
tadocd  expunged,  but  tivu  ceuUurius  aft«r  the  paasage  of  the  Mobommcdnn  nnny 
from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  a  mmnant  of  it  stilt  existed.  It  wna  not  till  thit 
12ih  century  lliAt  the  religion  and  Uaguage  of  Rome  became  utterly  estio^uuiitid. 

Tho  Arabs  introiiucud  a  hi^li  state  of  civitisiitlou  into  the  countries  where  they 
settled;  thor  architecture  is  the.  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world  at  tlie  liC^irrDt 
day  1  thcjr  irrigutiouul  works  in  Spdii  have  never  hxa  luiprovod  upon ;  they 
foslcreil  literature  and  the  artH  of  pi'scu,  aud  iiitrudui'vd  a  lystciu  of  aj^riculturo  far 
■Uperiur  to  what  existed  bffoic  their  arrival. 

Commerce,  discouraged  by  the  Itomans,  was  highly  honoured  by  the  Anibdi, 
Aod  during  their  rule  the  Moilitcrnuicau  recovered  the  trade  which  it  poRscmeil  iu 
tlie  lime  of  Ibu  I'hixuicians  and  dtrthngininns;  it  penetrated  into  iliu  Indiau 
Archi[.«Ingo  and  Cliiiia ;  it  travelled  weilward  Iu  the  Niger,  nnd  lo  the  ejut  u  far 
n«  Aladagitscar,  and  the  great  trade  route  of  the  UcditcrrancsD  was  once  tiiore 
duvelojied. 

The  power  and  pmsperity  of  the  Arabs  cuIminatL-d  in  the  ninth  c«ntury,  when 
Sicily  full  to  thoir  arms;  it  wns  not, howowr, very  long  before  their  empire  b(^m  to 
be  uudi-rmiceil  by  diasenaioim )  the  teuijxital  and  splriluat  aulhotity  u(  the  OmmiAde 
KLalifs,  which  extended  from  Sind  to  S^iain,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  Yemen,  WM 
overthrown  by  the  Ahboeidct  iu  tUe  year  1312  of  the  Uedjira,  a.d.  ToO.  Seven  yrara 
later  Spain  detached  itaelf  from  tlio  .\bbaraide  empire ;  n  new  Caliphate  was 
I'stAblUheil  at  Coriluv.i,  aud  hereditary  moniuehioi  he^on  to  cpilng  up  in  oilier 
Mohsniuiedan  coiicilrJeo. 

The  Carlovinjjian  empire  gave  an  impulw:  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  Scnth 
(..f  Europe,  and  in  the  Adriatic  the  floeta  of  Venice  and  Itagusa  monopolised  the 
IraiHc  of  the  Lovaot.  The  merchants  of  the  latter  noble  little  republic  penetrated 
uvea  to  our  own  shoref,  nn<l  Shakespeare  has  made  ibe  Arg<«y  or  llngusic  a  house- 
liold  wotd  iu  our  lBu);uage. 

During  the  eleventh  century  the  Christian  I'owcn  were  no  longer  content  to 
realBt  the  MohanuucdanB;  they  begun  to  turn  tbdr  anus  againist  them.  II  iht 
latter  raragvd  some  of  the  faiivit  jiarts  of  Europe,  the  Christiaua  bcgnu  to  take 
briilisnl  leveoge.  The  Mohammcdami  were  driven  out  of  Coraljii,  Sa^iinia,  Sicily, 
aud  the  Ilalearic  Iskuds,  but  it  was  not  till  1402  lliat  tliey  bad  finally  tu  abandga 
Europe,  after  the  cuucjuvst  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

About  the  miildle  of  the  eleventh  century  an  event  took  place  which  profoundly 
itiodiSed  the  conditions  of  the  Muhammedan  world.  The  Caliph  Musraiislr  let 
Uiose  a  iiurdu  of  nomad  Arabs,  who,  et.irting  fiom  Egypt,  Epre;.id  over  the  whole  of 
North  Afilcs,  carrying  dcslruclion  and  )iIood  wherevci'  ihey  passctl,  lliua  laying 
the  fouuduiiou  for  the  £uh»xiueDt  stale  of  anarchy  which  K'uden;d  pumblo  the 
interference  of  the  Turks. 

EuglitJi  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Medllerraiieon  was  act  ankDown  even 
from  the  time  of  the  Cruaidei,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  ou  by 
means  of  our  own  vessels  lill  the  beginning  of  the  oiKtcenlh  century.  In  IS22  it 
waa  Bi)  grtal  that  Ueury  VIII.  ajipoiuted  a  Cretan  uierchual,  Cunnio  Je  Balthawrl, 
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to  be  **  Matter,  portraor,  prutvctor,  and  consul  cf  nil  fttid  amgular  the  nurcfaoata  rad 
Others  h»  Mtfcm  nuV  aubjecia  withia  llie  jKirt,  tuUtiJ,  nud  countr;  ol  Creta  «r 
Qtadia."  TLIa  is  lie  rery  firet  EDgliah  ooruul  known  to  history,  but  Hie  (int  of 
Sagliflh  hirth  wnx  mjr  own  prodeooMor  iu  oQico,  Mastit  John  TiploiD,  wbo,  ftfter 
baring  Mt«d  at  AI^iti  during  Mvonil  yrnnt  in  an  uQuSiciol  chnmctor,  probably 
oloclod  by  tbe  merobints  tliemselvuB  to  protect  tlieir  intcregt*.  waa  duly  appolulcd 
coDsnl  by  SirWillinin  Unrvbonc.,  amboKudur  ftl Comtaiitiuopl«  iu  lu(:ii>,kud  n»ci.'iTed 
Junt  &iiuh  mi  esMtnnlur  from  lh«  ?oitc  lu  lins  liDca  issnol  lo  orcry  ooiual  nnc«  by 
ibo  Government  of  tlie  country  iu  which  he  r««idc«. 

Piracy  has  always  been  the  scoiirgu  of  tho  Mcditerraoeio,  but  we  are  too  npl  to 
SMOCiaU;  itii  honun  tutiroly  with  the  Moors  and  Turka.  Thti  evil  h»d  ezi^tod 
from  tiip  pftrlioit  Bgcs ;  oven  Mt-re  the  Roman  coaqueet  of  Dalmalia  the  Utyrians 
were  the  general  oiiemioa  of  the  Adriatic ;  Africa  under  the  Vandnl  reigu  was  ft 
MSt  of  tbo  fiercest  piratfs ;  tlio  VeDctian  chrouiclcs  Hre  full  of  oomplniiiM  of  tho 
nnrag«a  of  the  Cortnin  of  Ancona,  and  tliuru  is  uo  olher  oauie  but  pirncy  I'ur  hu^ 
•oIa  of  tho  Qauocae  aa  th«  unpioTOkiKl  pillage  of  Trijioli  by  Andrea  Dcria  in  1G3&. 
To  forni  a  just  idrai  of  the  corwint  of  the  past  it  is  well  to  remember  that  commcrM 
aud  piracy  werv  ofloa  tynonymoiM  terms,  even  among  the  JCn^lish,  Dp  to  thff 
irign  of  Klienbelh.  Lialen  to  the  dctcriplion  given  by  th«  ploiii  Cavondial)  of  bU 
commercbil  circumnavigntion  of  tbc  globe:  "It  balh  pleased  Almighty  God  lo 
luSbr  me  to  circiimpaaii  the  wbolo  globe  of  the  irotid.  ...  I  nsvi  igniud  along  th« 
coMt  of  Chili,  Tetu,  and  New  Sjiaiu,  when-  I  made  great  spolk  All  Iho  villagen 
and  towQK  that  ever  I  landed  ni  I  bitrncd  nnd  spullud,  acd  hod  1  not  been  dificovrrod 
upon  tlic  oooat  I  had  taken  a  great  ■.[iiaotily  of  lrea»i)r«,"  and  so  he  coocludet,  "  Th« 
Ixifi  bo  pr«i«c<i  lor  all  his  mercies  1  ' 

Sir  William  Moiiaou,  nbon  called  upon  by  Jamas  1.  to  propose  a  scheme  for  bd 
attack  on  Altera,  rooommendod  that  all  the  marltimi'  [fowers  of  Burojie  should 
contribute  towards  the  expense,  snd  ^articipaio  in  the  gains  by  the  Mle  of  Moon 
and  Turks  as  slaves. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  and  iho  expultiion  of  tbo  Moors  from  Sfedn, 
piracy  dcvclopol  to  an  extraordinary  exieut.  Thu  audacity  o(  llie  Barbary  oorsairi 
Mema  hictedible  at  the  present  day  ;  they  landed  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  tho 
Heditemnenn,  and  even  extended  iheii  rava;;e«  Iu  Great  Briluiu,  c&rryinj;  olTall 
Uie  inhftbit&Dls  vbom  they  could  seize  into  the  moet  wrctciicd  ilaveiy.  Tho  moefc 
Ibnniilable  of  thi-fe  piratical  Slates  was  Algiers,  a  military  oligaivby,  consisting  of 
ft  body  of  janlRMirica,  recruited  by  adreutureni  from  tho  Levant,  the  outcasts  of  iba 
Mohammedan  wotid,  criminals  and  ivnegades  from  every  nation  In  Europe.  They 
elected  tiieir  own  ruler  or  Dvy,  who  enorcised  despotic  sway,  tenijK'rcd  by  fmjucnt 
MKUsinatiuQi  tlicy  oppressed  wilhoul  mercy  the  natives  of  the  country,  aootimu* 
lat«d  vast  richer,  iiad  immense  Dumb^m  of  Christian  slaves,  and  kq>t  all  Europe  In 
a  state  bordeiing  on  subjection  by  the  icrror  which  they  insjnreii,  Nothliig  is 
sadder  or  more  inexpticablo  than  the  shamvful  manner  In  which  this  state  of  things 
was  accepted  by  civilised  nations.  Many  futile  attcm^jts  were  made  during  racCM- 
aim  centuries  to  humble  iheir  arn^nco,  but  it  only  increased  by  every  mauiCselstloB 
of  the  powcrlesaness  of  Euioi*  to  restrain  it.  It  was  tesvrvoi  for  our  own  country- 
man, Lord  Exmoiith,  by  his  brilliant  victory  iu  181G,  for  ever  to  put  an  end  to 
piracy  and  Chiisilau  slavery  in  tho  Mediterranoan.  His  work,  however,  wa»  left 
incODipkto,  for  though  he  destroyed  the  navy  of  tlie  Algcrines,  and  so  rendcrod  m 
them  ]iowetleas  for  evil  on  tho  seas,  thoy  were  far  from  being  humbled;  tliey  cou^fl 
tinued  to  slight  their  treaties,  and  lo  subject  wi-n  the  agtnta  of  powerful  nations  to 
coutumoly  and  injustice.  The  French  took  the  only  means  posfiUe  to  destroy  this 
neat  of  rufdans,  by  the  almost  unresisted  occui«lion  of  Algiera  aud  the  deportation 
of  it«  Turkish  aiialocracy. 
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They  rouiiil  lht>  ivkola  coDntTy  in  llie  poaMwioa  of  a  liMille  people,  sonio  uf 
whom  hxi  never  been  siiliduuil  nincu  ihc  fntl  of  tbu  Roaaa  empire,  aiiU  the  world 
owes  Fr^Dce  no  small  debt  of  grntitiido  Tor  hAvin^  trtmsibrrood  what  vm  a  eaviiga 
and  nlmcet  ttnctit  lira  led  country  inUt  oue  of  the  ricbc»t  at  well  tm  tbc  must  bcaulifu] 
is  the  hxtm  of  the  MeiHtermnma. 

WbnL  has  been  (lecomjiliBbfJ  in  Algeria  is  bobg effected  in  Tunid*.  The  tnnxy 
of  the  Kiwr-cs-Snced,  which  cstablUhe^i  a.  French  Protcclomte  llifre.ariil  ibc  military 
riccupatiuu  of  ^Ibu  Be^-iicy,  were  nbout  M  LJgh-haDdcd  and  unjustifiable  acts  u  are 
reconieil  ia  b'wlory ;  but  Iheru  enn  be  no  posaibla  ilotibt  rogntiUng  the  important 
wort  of  civilinalion  and  im|iroven>ent  that  baa  rcaiillwi  from  Ihem.  EurOjMtaii  couMk 
of  Justice  have  been  eBtablihhed  alt  over  the  country ;  Ihe  exports  and  impctts  have 
incrcftned  from  23  to  51  millions  of  francs,  the  revenue  fiuro  6  to  19  milliona,  without 
the  impoeitioQ  of  a  elugle  new  tax,  and  nearly  half  a  uilliou  ^t  •unum  ia  being 
apent  on  education. 

Sooner  or  later  the  same  thing  mutit  happen  in  the  rest  of  North  Africa,  though 
at  prcMont  inlenintional  jealousies  retard  this  dostmble  conEummntion.  It  $eemi 
hard  to  conderao  such  fair  countries  to  continued  burbsrism,  in  the  jntereHt  of 
tyranlB  who  misgoveni  and  oppreBs  ibeir  pet-pie.  The  iloy  cannot  be  far  off  when 
the  whole  Gouthoru  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  will  enjoy  the  same  prosperity  and 
civilisstion  as  the  northern  coast,  and  when  the  dowTts,  which  are  tlie  result  of 
inisgoTernmenl  and  neglect,  will  aKS'inie  the  fertility  anting  tmm  security  and 
industry,  and  will  ngain  bioaaom  as  the  cose. 

It  cannot  be  s.iiii  that  any  part  of  ihc  Afediterranean  basin  is  still  unknown,  if 
we  except  the  empire  of  Morocco.  But  even  that  country  has  been  traversed  in 
almost  aTcry  dli'ectioii  during  the  jiast  twenty  years,  snd  its  yeograpby  and  naturul 
bistoij  hnva  been  illitstmled  by  men  of  the  greatest  eminence;  sucit  as  Gerhard 
Itohlfs,  Monsieur  Tissot,  Sir  Joseph  llouker,  the  Vicouitu  de  Foucauld,  Joseph 
Thomson,  and  numerous  other  tmvclicrs.  Tlie  least  known  portion,  at  least  on  the 
MeditermocAn  coast,  is  the  Itill  country,  the  iuhospitalily  of  whMe  inhabitauls  has 
given  the  word  "ruffian"  to  the  English  lau^un^ie.  Even  that  has  been  penelrateJ 
by  De  Foucauld  diagitised  as  a  Jew,  and  the  record  of  his  exploration  is  one  of  the 
most  bfilltunt  cuntribulious  to  the  geography  of  the  country  which  has  hltheilo 
been  mode. 

Although,  tbei«fore,  but  little  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  actual  oxploni- 
lioQ,  there  are  rnuny  by-ways  of  travel  comparntiveiy  little  known  In  thai  clots  of 
the  oommnnity  with  which  I  have  so  much  nympnthy,  tho  ordinary  British  tourist. 
ThCM  Bock  every  year  in  hundreds  to  Algeria  and  'ruuis,  but  few  of  them  visit  the 
Bplendid  Roman  remains  in  ibe  Interior  of  those  countries.  The  Cyrenaica  is  not 
so  easily  accossible,  and  1  doubt  wlielher  any  Eu^liebmen  have  travelled  in  it  sitice 
the  exploration  of  Smith  and  I'orcher  in  1861. 

Cyrene  almost  livnlled  Carlbngo  in  commercial  iniportauce.  The  Hellenic  rnins 
still  existing  bear  witness  lo  tho  splendour  of  iit  five  great  citic*.  It  wa»  the 
birthphice  of  many  dislingiiiished  people,  and  amongst  its  hiUs  and  fuunlaius  were 
located  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  mythology,  such  as  the  Oardelia  of 
iho  Hespcridea  and  the  "  Silent,  dull,  forgetful  waters  of  Lethe."  This  pcnmeula  i« 
only  sepunited  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Qrecce,  whenco  it  was  originally  coloniaed. 
'ITiere,  and  indeed  all  over  the  esslem  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  many 
bitle  triiddeti  routes ;  but  the  subject  ia  loo  extensive ;  I  am  teliictanlly  compelled 
lo  restrict  my  remarlia  to  the  western  half. 

The  south  of  Italy  ia  more  fretjuently  traversed  and  less  travdled  in  than  any 
part  of  that  country.  Of  the  thousaods  who  jearly  embark  or  disembark  at 
Briudisi,  few  ever  visit  Ilie  Laud  of  Manfred.    Utranlo  is  only  known  to  them 
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from  the  fiindful  dwcripLions  in  tlorao;  Wnlpolu's  ruinauw.  The  genoi'sl  pulillc 
in  thin  country  is  quite  tguc-raut  of  wliat  ia  gnjng  od  at  Tarnnto,  luiil  of  thn  t^ftt 
amcnnl  imd  dookynni  wliicli  Itnly  ia  countnictiiig  in  ilie  Mare  Pi«xilo,  an  inland 
HUa  coutaiQing  mora  than  1000  acres  of  anchorage  for  ilic  largest  irancluda  alluut, 
yot  with  nri  ciitrancc  no  narrow  tli»t  it  is  spnnaeJ  by  a  revoUing  bridge  K»on 
ih«  Adriatic,  though  travctsod  daily  by  gteamota  of  ihe  Austrian  Lloyd's  Comi*ny, 
la  not  a  Iii);h«.-a7  of  tni»et;  yet  where  is  it  jwBalblp  lo  find  eo  raaDy  places  of 
inten-nt  within  the  short  tj<tcc  of  a  woek'a  voyagf,  bctwwn  Corfu  and  Trieste,  i 
along  llio  D&lmatiun  and  Islriaii  shores,  and  amon^  ttio  iglaodg  that  fiingQ  thf 
former,  where  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  one  ia  at  sen  at  all,  nod  uot  on  tome  | 
iuland  lake  ? 

Thetu  is  the  Uocchc  dl  Cattaro,  a  vast  rent  mode  by  the  Adrintia  among  i 
mountains,  where  tbo  sea  flova  round  their  spurs  Ju  a  iierimi  of  csualr,  bays,  aa 
lakes  of  Buqiaaaitig  btauty.    Tlio  dty  of  Callaro  ileelf,  the  gate*ay  of  Mouteiiegr 
with  its  picturesque  Venetian  fortress,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  black  inountaiD,1 
Ttagusa,  the  Howau  successor  of  the  Udluuic  Epidaurus,  Queen  of  the  Souihem 
Adriatic,  bnttiing  with  the  waves  on  her  txxk -bound  [leninsula,  the  one  spot  in  allj 
that  sea  which  never  siibmill«d  either  tu  Venice  or  the  Taik,  and  for  ceuluridfl 
nUiiBling  the  biirbariaiiB  on  every  sidi!,  absolutely  unique  as  a  medimval  brtified  towD, 
and  worthy  to  have  given  her  came  to  the  .irgnsies  slie  sent  forth ;  Spalat«,  tlia 
grandest  of  Roman  iiii-niimeuta ;  Lisaa,  colunienl  by  l>ionyBius  of  Syracuse,  an 
tnemurabte  to  us  BB  having  been  n  British  naval  station  from  1813  to  1814,  whil 
the  French  held  Dnliuatia ;  Zain,  the  capital,  famous  lur  its  siege  by  tb(^  Crumclcr 
interesting  from  nu  ecclealoiogical  jiointof  view,  and  venerated  as  the  last  rcsling^ 
pi  nee  of  Bl,  Simeon,  the  prophet  of  the  A'hiic  DiniiUtu ;  Vnnun,  «ilh  its  great 
Basilica  1  Tola,  with  its  noble  harbour,  whence  Bclisaiiiis  sniled  foith,  now  the  chief 
naval  port  of  the  Austrian  empire,  wiih  Ha  Roman  amphilheslrt!  and  graceful 
triumphal  arches;  Ixaidcs  luany  other  plnccs  of  almost  equal  interest.     Still  furtberj 
west  aio  Corsica,  Sa^ii^ia,  sod  the  Balearic  Iskiida,  all  easily  atvecsiUe  fiont  th^ 
coiuits  of  Kranoe,  Italy,  nod  Sjain.    Their  ports  are  constantly  risiteii  by  tna 
sl<iAmrrs  and  private  yacht?,  yet  they  arc  but  iillle  explored  in  the  inlenur. 

I  Hui  tempted  to  linger  a  little  over  one  of  tlie  places  I  have  just  nientiouodj 
and  to  devote  tnoro  lime  lo  a  physical  and  historical  defcripliou  of  Corsica  lliau  II 
can  sjisre  for  the  Medileiraueau  ^nerallj*.     It  is  replete  with  all  Ihnt  makes  tmvsl} 
delightful — unequalled  scenery,  a  brilliant  climate,  historical  associatioiv,  and  tiiftj 
study  of  a  race  of  men  who  still  retain  their  uutional  ]  eculiariiles.    The  facilitie 
for  travelling  are  as  great  as  can  bo  fairly  expected;  roads  such  ns  none  hut  lh«l 
French  seem  able  to  make,  winding  along  steep  coaetJt  and  over  lii>Ui  uiuutilaiusJ 
plunging  into  tlio  depths  of  shady  valleys  aud  amongst  dark  forrats  in  siiatch 
what  is  BO  dear  to  a  b'leueh  engineer's  heart,  a  unifonii  grMditui,  uud  uieialled  will 
granitn  so  luiii  that  iu  the  driest  weather  they  are  free  from  dust,     I  nioy  add  that! 
I  never  failed  to  find  sufficiently  good  accommodation  and  a  kindly  reception  iu  ihft.J 
smallest  and  mi>8l  remote  villages. 

CorsiCH  has  been  compared  in  shape  to  a  dosed  hand  with  the  Index 
extended,  the  latter  being  tiie  promontory,  called  Oap  Corse.    1'ho  IsIhuJ  Ik  tniv 
in  its  whole  length  by  a,  chain  of  high  mountait;s,  the  i;enci'al  direction  of  which  ifl 
north  and  south,  dividing  it  into  two  paits  of  nearly  et]Uil  extent.    Placed,  ss  it : 
in  the  centre  of  the  Wralern  Metii  terra  nam,  between  the  Alps  aud  the  Ailoi,  aod'j 
with  so  great  iuequnlitics  of  surfacr,  it  pn.senls  au  epitome  of  llic  whole  region  [ron 
the  warm  eea-levtl  Iu  the  Alpiue  charucter  of  the  interior,  wheiu  the  uiouulnins  rise 
to  a  height  ol  ijesrly  DOOO  feet,  and  are  clotlivd  iu  suuw  during  the  greater  {«rt  of 
the  year. 
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All  the  WMt«rn  coast,  anil  mora  thnii  two-thirds  of  tho  whole  islaiul,  aro  of 
graniiiu  foriDfitioi).  Tb«  cenlrnl  iaii;^e  Ihrows  out  spun  towftrtls  tite  ii«a,  ionning 
on  the  ncslom  side  Dumeruux  bny»  of  cunsidorable  site  and  depth.  KotUin;;  can 
exceed  ibo  grendeur  o(  the  scenery  on  lh«  G(a«l  which  culmiualea  in  the  celebrated 
Cokucbcs  de  Pious,  a  sncccusion  at  slup«u<lciUB  granite  rockv  worn  and  hollowed 
out  in  tlie  most  fantAstic  niRnner,  fr.ar(al  in  tbcir  forms,  but  Uifl  nod  tov<:ly  in  tlieir 
colcaring.  Theru  are  muiiy  uLiniiar  rooka  throagbout  the  istsud,  such  ni  the 
Oalaoches  d'Eviin,  the  Fourclics  d'Atinao,  and  the  Gorge  c>f  lnz«ca,  whert  a  river 
flows  between  great  dills  and  amongst  boulders  of  grccu  seriwQtine,  a  tight  never  to 
be  fin^Iioti. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  isliiud  consists  of  primary  rocks,  more  or  Ivna  euUy  d!s- 
tntf^raled,  the  deiriius  being  woslied  down  by  rains,  ao  as  to  rorni  iho  low  plains 
bordering  that  oooat.  As  the  riTera  force  their  way  through  them  with  difBcuIty, 
mnrBbee  and  lagoons  are  created,  Tbeso  aru  hotbeds  of  malariuus  fever  iu  suniiner, 
dangerous  even  for  the  natives,  wiio  migrate  to  the  hills  at  that  MaKon. 

The  forests,  the  great  gbry  of  the  island,  oousist  ehiefiy  of  oak,  beech,  birch,  and 
the  Piniu  larieio,  iudigruous  to  Corsica,  and  the  mouarch  of  Ruropean  conifers, 
which  risL-s  as  straight  ua  an  nrvoiv,  aoiiietime*  lo  n  height  »t  120  or  150  feel. 

The  Ciiataguictfiii,  or  Ihe  country  of  the  cheiinul,  is  aji  eiteuwve  and  rcry 
beautiful  district,  eipGclnlly  when  the  trees  are  In  full  leaf.  The  fnill  ia  more 
useful  to  the  people  who  iDhiibit  llic  district  than  cvon  the  ilate  to  the  Arab.  He 
has  to  cultivate  his  ]xilm  Irces  Iiiboriously,  irTigatu  ihem  in  summer,  and  pick  the 
fruit  with  Uie  grcalcsit  caii:.  The  chestnut  dcmauds  no  such  attontion ;  ii  grows 
spoctaiiuously,  requirifs  no  cultlTaliun.  and  the  fruit  falls  of  itself  when  sufficiently 
ripe.  It  is  ihe  >taiili'.  food  of  the  (leople,  who  eat  it  in  every  form,  even  givina  it  to 
tbcir  cftttle  iaslentl  of  gniiu,  while  Ibe  sale  of  the  surplus  fuiiiisbes  them  with  llie 
ether  ueceasnries -.if  life, 

AftL'r  the  forests  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  the  island.  Bud  covering  moro 
than  half  its  surfnue,  h  the  macchie,  or  brusbwooil,  befori-  luentiuned,  sjircadiug  its 
delicious  perfume  tlimugli  llie  air  and  lighting  up  the  landscnjic  with  a  liiazc  of 
colour,  'i'hore  is  hIhu  a  cmstsul  succeasjoa  of  wild  ll-'ni'm,  Iill8cei>u«  pUiit*, 
orchids,  eyelnmen,  and  mnny  others.  Iti  one  jiine  wood  I  saw  the  ground  eari>ftwl 
(vith  violets  and  primroscii,  while  ferns,  from  the  common  btnckfn  to  the  noble 
Osm'iiida  rtyulii,  are  fouuil  everywhere. 

The  prineiiml  towns  arc  Ajaccio  on  the  south-west,  a  well-known  winter  station, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Cull  of  memonos  and  memorials  of  Napoleou ;  Bastin  to 
the  north-east,  llie  comnicrcini  capital;  Caivi  to  the  north-west,  a  piGtiirc»-iiiu 
Btrongbold  rising  high  above  the  sea,  and  dominaiiog  i)ie  surrounding  country. 
Tile  last  is  one  of  the  few  places  that  were  always  raithful  lo  the  ileuutni:  cauw, 
and  it  still  b«srs  over  the  enlrtiiice  ga(«  the  inscription,  "Civitaa  Calvi  Mmj^r 
fidelia," 

Corte,  in  the  interior  of  tlie  i^nd,  Ihe  ancient  feudal  capilal,  was  the  chtvf  seat 
of  Faoli's  govemmeul,  as  Hell  as  Ihe  headquarters  of  the  ahoit-lived  Ivngiish 
adminislmtion  under  Sir  Gilbert  Elliol.  It  is  ^lualed  at  the  ounlluence  of  two 
rivers,  the  Bcstonica  aud  the  Tavignano,  which  descend  to  tlic  plains  through  a 
Bcrlesof  magnilicenl  gorge*.  High  above  the  town,  porcheil  on  the  summil  of  a 
roci!,  is  the  picturesque  citsilel  built  in  the  bcgtuniag  of  the  fifteentii  century. 

Ill  the  extreme  aouth  is  lluuifacio,  another  ancient  fortreHs,  col  <iuly  stiaoge  aud 
beautiful  in  itKlf,  but  conimandini;  line  viewa  from  Its  ram[.iart«  of  Sardinia  and  tbe 
nnmvnjus  islands  on  Ixilh  sidM  of  the  Sttalti. 

Ciirgeee,  2S  miles  noitli  of  Ajaccio,  ia  esceplioually  inleresliug.  In  lOIIJ  an 
emigration  of  about  1000  Oreoka  from  Malna,  in  the  Morea,  wcnriod  wtlli  'J'urkish 
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oppnssicoi,  t'.«k  place  (o  Genoa,  whence  they  wvk  sent  to  Corsicn.  A  second 
anigwtion  of  400  sUrteil  to  jc'in  them  in  Iho  folliiwing  year,  but  they  were  over- 
Wken  hy  ihc  Turkali  licol  »n<l  inaasacfrt.  The  yirospcrity  of  the  amail  colony  waa 
not  of  long  iluriLiiOD,  because,  nheu  the  iiiaurreotiou  in  Corsica  a^Uist  tlic  Genoese 
brok*  out,  the  Greeks,  ont  of  gratitude  to  tlieir  proleciora,  refused  to  join  in  it. 
In  consequence  llieir  villogea  were  dea'rojcil,  Iheir  lands  Configcnted,  and  their 
Hocks  driven  Hwny,  They  fled  for  refuge  to  Ajnccvo,  and  lliere  wioaincd  till  the 
ndveut  of  the  Fn-uch.  It  was  oue  of  tlio  first  acts  of  Coiiiie  MaibeuC,  on  fu8uia- 
iiig  the  goTenimunt  of  the  iilund,  to  tcinttale  thtin  Iti  a  now  domnin,  >ntl  lio  it 
wM  who  buill  tiio  prwcnt  lovvn  c-f  CBigese.  The  inhaiiltnnta,  lliough  in  fnll 
commuuiou  with  the  Chuich  of  Some,  slill  tetniu  thtir  Grwk  Uturgy,  and  lo 
»omi3  oxteut  their  lauguflge,  and  live  on  the  most  cordial  icrma  with  tb»r  Latin 
neighbours,  .  .  , 

I  haTc  ondcftvoured  to  aketch,  necc^arily  Jn  n  very  imperfect  innniier,  th« 
physical  ch&ract^r  and  hielury  of  the  Mediterranciiu,  to  sliow  how  the  commerco 
of  the  world  originated  in  a  smnll  maritime  stule  at  its  caslcra  extremity ;  how  it 
gradtudly  ndTnnced  westward  till  it  biirat  th^>og]l  i!ie  8t(nitj  of  Glhraltar,  and 
extended  over  seas  nod  cuiittueuts  until  tlieu  iiinlrFnuit  of,  au  event  which  deprived 
the  Meditcrmnenn  of  that  commereial  proapetity  and  grcatnca  which  for  oenturiee 
hod  been  limiied  to  il«  nairoir  basin. 

(Jace  more  this  historic  liua  ims  become  the  highn'ayor  untious;  the  persistent 
enorgy  nnd  genius  of  two  men  hnvc  rev olui ionised  nnvigalion,  opened  out  new  and 
lx<\i[i<lle»9  Qelds  for  commerce,  aa<l  it  is  hardly  too  much  lo  say  that  it'  the  Mvdiler- 
mncan  in  to  be  roslored  lo  it^  old  pteilion  of  imporLince,  if  the  struggle  for  Africa  is 
to  result  in  its  Tcgencmlion,  as  lia;>i)«iied  in  the  new  worM,  if  the  dark  places  bIiU 
remaining  In  the  further  ICast  are  to  be  civilised,  it  will  he  in  n  ^cat  measure  due 
lo  W^hornftod  Feniinand  de  Lesaejw,  who  developed  the  ovcriacd  route  and  created 
the  Sues  Canal. 

But  the  Mcditominean  can  only  hqw  to  retain  its  r«;cnerated  position  in  dme 
of  peace.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  shown  by  pn»t  history  tluiu  that  war  nnd 
oonquest  have  changed  the  route  of  commerce  in  >.pte  of  favoured  geogrnphicnl 
positions.  Babj'luu  was  coni]iiered  by  Ae?yrmu*,  retsiatis,  Macedouiane,  and 
Komans;  and  though  for  a  time  her  porition  on  the  Euphtnles  caused  her  to  rise 
like  a  llitcnix  from  her  ashes,  snccewivo  cooquesls,  coiuhiaed  »fith  the  luiory  and 
efr«minacy  of  her  rulers,  taused  her  to  periib,  'lyre,  conquered  by  Nebuchadneuar 
and  Alexander,  fell  as  completely  as  Babylon  bnd  done,  and  her  trade  i«sHd  to 
Alexandria.  Ruined  sites  of  commercial  cities  rivrely  again  become  emporia  of 
commerce;  Alexandria  is  an  exception  dependent  on  very  exceptional  circum- 
Kt^incet. 

The  old  route  to  the  East  ww  principally  used  bj'  sailing  vomcIs,  and  wu 
abuuiluuvd  for  tiie  shorter  and  more  economicat  one  by  the  Suez  Canal,  whicb  now 
enables  a  round  voyage  to  be  made  in  rixly  daya,  which  forroeily  rtquitod  from  eix 
to  eight  mouths,  Tliis,  however,  can  eiily  irmsiD  open  in  lime  of  pence  It  i* 
quite  poasibie  iliat  in  the  event  of  war  tlie  old  route  by  the  Cape  may  be  again 
used,  to  the  detriment  of  traflio  by  Iho  Mediierranean.  Modern  invention  has 
greatly  ecoinomised  the  use  of  coal,  and  steamers,  by  the  use  of  duplex  and  triplex 
engine*,  can  mn  with  a  comparatively  small  consuiuplion  of  fuel,  thus  leaving  a  large 
Space  for  cargo.  England,  the  great  carrying  power  of  the  world,  may  find  it  more 
advantaseoua  lo  trust  to  her  own  strength  and  the  security  of  the  Ojvu  seas  than 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  uuiuei-uus  atratngicnl  positions  in  the  Mediierranean, 
such  aa  Port  Mahon,  Bizerta,  and  Taranlo,  each  of  which  is  cajiahle  of  alTurdiug 
impregnable  shelter  to  a  hcetile  tloct,  and  though  the  ultimate  key  to  the  Induia 
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Oa«a  is  in  our  own  hnnit,  our  pMsago  to  it  may  be  b««ct  with  a  Ihonsaod 

danger*.  There  is  no  not  of  my  carwr  oil  wLich  I  look  back  wilU  go  much  wtiit- 
factioD  an  oil  tlie  >han  1  had  in  tha  occii)iiilioti  of  Pcriin,  one  of  tbc  most  importact 
links  ia  tlint  chain  of  coaliog  xlationi  which  extenda  Ihroiigii  tlie  Medit^rraaeau  lo 
tbc  fuither  East,  aaA  iviiich  is  ao  iieccsiiury  lut  the  maiukuauco  of  our  Davnl 
eapremacy.  It  ia  a  mero  islet,  it  is  true,  a  bntren  rock,  hut  one  surrounding  a 
uobli)  hacbonr,  and  so  emineutly  in  ils  riglit  place  that  n«  canuot  contetnt^Iatc  with- 
oqnsnimity  the  possibility  of  it  being  in  nny  otiivr  hatids  tlinn  our  own. 

It  is  by  DO  means  certniD  whotlier  ('xa;^gci'nteU  annamvuts  are  h«st  suited  for 
girescrviog  peace  or  linsteiiiiig  n  dcatructivo  war ;  llic  golden  ngc  of  diaannauictit  and 
inleroaiioual  nrhitiation  may  not  be  nenr  at  hand,  but  it  is  oven  tiow  (Alk«d  of  at)  a 
possihiUty. 

Should  the  pool's  prophecy  or  the  patriot's  Jreiim  b«  realised,  and  a  nnivorBttl 
peace  indeed  bless  the  woiM,  then  this  sea  of  so  many  Ticloriea  may  loug  rciu&in  the 
harvest  fiold  of  n  commerce  nobler  thim  conqueati 

The  following  papers  wero  read : — 

The  Vertical  Relief  of  the  Olobe.    By  Di.  J!.  H.  Mux. 

On  the  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Bussian  Schooli.    By  Dr.  B.  B.  iSau 

A    Railway  through  Southern  Persia      By  Major-Gencral  Sir  P,  J. 

Hew  Trade  Route  into  Persia.    By  H.  B.  Lixcu, 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  FOREIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Oeographioal  Society  of  Parii-— 'utie  cth :  1S90. — Comte  de  Buekost  in 

the  Chair. — Co  mm  uni  cut  ions  wfie  rend  from  C'uptain  A.  Bernard  sod  M.  G.  Rolland, 
on  the  (armntion  of  the  ciuiics  of  the  Sahara,  ft  subject  which  had  recently  been  tnuch' 
diacugsed  at  the  Society's  meetings. 

Vallf-tb  of  tub  Ai^i  akd  I'amib. 

M.  0.  Capus  presented  two  mani^script  maps,  prepared  by  him,  showing  the- 
accumulntion  and  depth  of  snow  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  1887,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Alai  and  of  the  Pamir,  and  mado  gomo  iatorestiug  remarks  on  the  resulla 
of  hii  oheervations  in  that  direction.  The  rnlleys  of  the  Pamir  properly  so-called 
contain  much  lcs»  aoow  than  those  of  the  Alai  district ;  there  are  many  spots  iii  the 
valley  of  tho  Alai  where  the  suow-bed  at  the  bottom  of  (he  valley  is  over  IG  feet  in. 
depth,  whereas,  in  the  valloy  of  the  Ak-au  the  snow  really  reaches  a  dojith  of  front- 
7  to  10  foet.  This  is  acconntcil  for  by  the  ililTvreut  climatological  coiiditluus  of  these 
two  parla  of  the  same  orogrnphical  system.  Tho  Aiai  receives  more  Kjuecua  vajwur 
in  winter  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  Arnlo-Caapinn  depression,  and 
because  of  the  prevailing  winOs.  Aguin  thedistributiouof  tiieBnowiB,couiparulirely 
sjieaking,  more  irregular  on  tlie  I'amtr  than  on  the  Alni.  On  tho  former  the 
temperature  deseeuds  lower  and  the  snow  auquires  a  consistency  finer  (ban  fine 
crystoliino  [lowder  and  is  easily  carried  by  the  wind  in  drifts,  while  on  the  Alni  nt  a 
lower  aliitndc  the  iooqoaiities  of  the  soil  and  other  conditioni'  allow  tlio  snow  to 
accumiilale  in  strata  of  grcatei  or  less  depth.  The  principal  snow  depcsits  are 
formed  nt  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  long  valleys  or  in  the  laicral  vslloyi  of  the 
lailcr,  where  ttio  calms  are  muiv  frequent  and  the  aerial  ciirreuts  ak  more  btitken  op- 
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in  ricochet.  This  is  the  case,  fur  esunple,  with  the  long  valleys  of  the  Alai,  of  thn 
Upper  Ak-BU,  of  iha  Uzuudjilgua  leading  to  the  Ui-bel,  tlie  tranevcrsal  valioys  of 
nrhich,  like  thoM  of  the  Taldyk,  of  the  Kicii-art,  of  the  Ak-baital,  of  the  Neia-taah, 
&C.,  coDtaia  the  greatest  quantity  of  sdow,  which  acoumulaies  in  the  high  passes  aod 
at  pointa  where  a  long  valley  abruptly  chaoges  its  direction.  These  air  curreaCs  from 
the  south-west  at  thii  season  of  the  jeor  blow  with  eonstaocy  and  reniarkabl» 
Tiolence.  The  snow-.coveriug  in  the  interior  basina,  such  as  those  of  the  great 
Eara-knl  and  of  the  Raog-kul,  is  of  very  little  depth ;  the  irr^ular  wiods  sweep 
the  6Qe  snow  over  the  bare  soil,  which,  absorbiog  a  quantity  of  heat  on  sunny  days 
does  not  allow  the  snow  to  accumQlate.  The  Teiit  Kirghizes,  wintering  on  the 
Pamir,  pasture  their  flocks  in  these  r^ons.  1'henorthernslopesof  all  the  mountains 
are  relatively  more  snow-covered  than  the  southern. 

H,  Haioy  communicated  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  bad  received  from  Dr. 
Catat,  who  is  carrying  out  an  important  mission  of  exploration  in  the  little-known 
parts  of  Madagascar.  The  letter  in  question  was  written  from  Fianarantsoa,  in  the 
Betaiico  country,  whither  ho  had  returned  after  a  short  excursion  to  the  south.  He 
had  ascwided  the  mountain  Infandana,  where  he  came  tipoo  a  cavern  full  of  human 
skeletons  in  a  very  good  state  of  preseivation,  the  study  of  which  will  throw  valu- 
able light  upon  the  interesting  tribe  of  the  Bctsileos.  Another  tiibe  to  which  Dr. 
Catat  lias  given  attention  is  that  of  the  Antaimoro,  where  he  found  numerous  traces 
of  an  Arab  element,  once  important  bat  now  eKtinct.  The  origin  of  the  Bares 
people  is  still  very  doubtful.  The  in'brmation  cuilectcd  by  Dr.  Catat  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  aro  a  mixture  of  an  Asiatic  race  with  an  aborigioat  African  tribe, 
to  which  have  been  added  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  other  elements.  Dr.  Catat  and  his 
companion,  M.  Maistre,  will  continue  their  work  iu  the  inieiior  until  the  close  of  the 
year. 

DiBOwaKi's  ExPLOBATiON  OF  South  BRK  Alqkbia. 

In  conclusion  SI.  Dybowaki  read  a  paper  upon  the  mission  in  South  Algeria, 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  aud  Agriculture. 
The  object  of  this  eipeditioa  was  to  study  the  natural  history  of  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  Freuch  possessions.  El  Golea  was  the  principal  district  visited. 
This  oasis  is  ten  days'  march  from  Uargla,  and  there  is  only  one  well  on  the  way, 
the  water  of  which  was  uodrinkable,  the  well  being  so  little  used.  The  region  bas 
almost  ceased  to  be  an  oasis,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  about  50  wretched  negro 
famiUes,  slaves  of  Chaamba.  In  the  extreme  south  slavery  stilt  exists,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  military  authorities.  M.  Dybowski  states  that  a  colony 
might  be  established  at  El  Gotea  with  prospects  of  success.  The  soil  Is  fertile  and 
water  is  abundant.  The  flora  is  relatively  rich,  some  of  the  trees  attain  a  height  of 
from  25  to  30  feet,  principally  the  tamarijiks.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ued  M'Gurdami, 
28  miles  to  the  south,  the  first  gum-tree  was  met  with,  some  40  miles  further  on  a 
group  of  eight  whs  observed ;  they  are  tne  Acacia  tortills.  The  fauna,  iacludiug 
mammals,  bird?,  aod  reptiles,  is  distiuguished  by  a  peculiar  reddish-grey  hue.  The 
specimens  brouglit  home  belong  to  the  desert  properly  so-called.  Some  are  known 
in  the  Upper  Senegal,  in  the  Nile  region,  &c.,  but  others  ore  quite  new. 

Juno  20tfa,  1890 :  Vice-Admirai  Vighes,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. — 

The  Cliairmau  announced  that  M.  A.  Thouar,  the  weli-knowa  explorer  of  Paraguay, 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  Various  communications  were  read,  the  principal  of 
which  were  by  M.  E.  Blanc  on  theTrans-Saharan  railway  scheme,  and  on  the  dunes  of 
the  Sahai'a.  Captain  Droaselard  Faldberbe  gave  an  account  of  the  French  colonies 
in  the  region  of  the  Casamana  and  Fogny  (Western  Africa). 
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(By  J.  SooTT  Keltie,  Librarian  rjia') 

KUBOPE. 

Baedeker,  K.— Great  Britain.  HiioJbook  Tor  TraTeller*.  Willi  15  mats, 
SO  plnrtB,  nail  n  [laQoranin.  Scconi)  ciliiion.  Leipsic,  Karl  nnccUhar;  London, 
Diilaii  &  Co.,  181)0  :  IJnio.,  pp.  Uiv.  ami  540.  Price  10  marks,  [PrcBODtcd  by 
MvKsrs.  DuUu  &  Ci>.] 

The  present  eJilion  lian  bwu  revisei!  »nH  brotixht  down  to  dnte.  Tho 
ecction  daroled  to  ScoUwi'l  bna  been  oslendwi  and  improve!,  and  the  number 
of  mapa  and  plana  considtmbly  incronsed. 

Borrow.  George.— The  Hible  in  Spain ;  or,  the  Journeys,  Advcnliirf«,and  ImpriiMTi- 

menu  of  an  Ku Irtish mnri,  iti  an  nttenipt  ti.<  cinrtiUle  the  ^crl|>ture8  in  the  Peniiisula. 
Wilb  a  Biiigniphiciil  Introduction.  Second  ciliticm.  (The  Minen-n  Library  of 
Famous  Itoolts.  Edilwl  by  O.  T.  Bcltany,«,,i„ii.itc.)  London,  Ac,  Ward,  Lock, 
&  Co.,  ISS'J :  12mo..  pp,  xx.  and  394,  iiliuftnitiomi.  Price  2».  [Presented  by  tho 
Publisher!.] 

Ward,  C.  8.— Surrey  ind  Sussex  (including  Tunbridge 'WolU).    Sixteen  main  and 

jilans,    Londtiu,  Dulau  &  Co.,  181)0:  12mt>.,  [ip.  xi.  and  156.    Prica  -Is.  Crf. 

[Presented  by  Mfgsrs.  Dulau  A  Co.l 

This  is  a  npw  volume  •"■f  Messnt.  Baildeley  A  Ward'a  well-kodwo  euide- 
books,  ami  ncpoars  in  ,every  respect  to  bo  up  to  iho  gtnnilard  of  others  of 
tbf  series.  I;  contains  a  description  of  Surrey,  south  of  Epsoni ;  the  pnrt  of 
Kent  near,  and  on  the  way  to,  Tunhridgp  Wells  from  London  ;  and  tbo  wholn 
of  buasex.     The  mB|>fi  and  plans,  by  Bikrlhotoincw,  arc  clear  and  well  executed. 

ASIA. 

[CeylonJ — A  Belgian  Physician's  Notta  on  C«yIon  in  ICST-flO.  Translated  from 
tlie  Duluh  by  D,  W.  Ferguson,  Esq.  [Eiiraoted  from  Journal  Ko.  35,  vol.  x., 
16HT,  of  tho  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ccyion  Brnnoh.]  8vo.,  pp.  31.  [Prescuttd 
by  D.  W.  Ferguson,  Esri.] 

Dmry,  [ColoneU  Heber.— Reminiscences  of  Life  nad  Sport  in  Southern  India. 
Loudon,  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  1890:  12nw.,  pp.  viii.  and  230.  Price  Es.  [Pro- 
sen  ted  by  tho  Publishers.] 

Ilcininiscences  of  S]"ort  in  Soutbern  India,  principally  in  TrnTnnoorii  inter- 
spersed vi'ilh  anecdotes  of  tbe  people,  and  reniurks  on  their  liablts  and  custonui 

FergUMilt,  Donald. — Captain  JoSo  Ribeiro:  hi"  work  on  Ccyion,  nnd  Ihc  French 
Trousiation  thereof  by  the  Abltf  le  Grand.  [F-xtractcd  from  Journal  No.  SO. 
vol.  I.,  188«,  of  the  Itoyal  Aiintic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch.]  8v*,  pp.  47. 
[PrtsenleJ  by  the  .\uthor.] 

NftumajiH,  £.,  and  Neamayr,  H.— Zui  Geologi'.'  uud  F^IiiontC'losie  von  Japan. 
■Wit'o,  F.  Tempsky,  ISOO;  -Ito.,  pp.  42,  maps  ami  plalcs, 

Vambdry,  H. — Die  Sarten  und  ihre  Spnwlio.    8vo. 

AFRICA. 

[Abonlqasem  Ben  Ahmed  Ezziani.]— Le  Muroc  do  Icai  ^  1812,  extralt  da 
rouvrngo  inlituk'  "  Ellordjuuau  Flnio 'arib 'an  PoucI  Klmachriq  ou 'I.iiiagbrib>'' 
<3o  AboulqlUem  Bern  Ahmed  Erxiiini,  public!  et  tradiiil  pnrO.  IIoudaK,  Proftfflciir  JL 
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ri'A'ole  dps  Langiies  OricutiileB  Virnnto.  [Pnblicatio'is  do  I'Eoolo  do*  I, 
OricolalM  Vivaates,  11°  S^rie,  yoI.  xrili.]  Puris,  E.  Leroux,  1880;  large 
pp.  tx.  Mid  216.    presented  by  tliu  FreuoU  Miuislef  of  PuIjIIc  lastrocliOD.] 

Africa.— No.  6  (1890),  CorresjiCTKlenco  fropecting  the  Anglo-Gcmmn  Agreement 
r<laiivo  to  Africa  aiiJ  HeligtilaGti,  July  1800.  I-ondon,  Kyw  &  Spottiswixido : 
folio,  pp.  11.    [C— C016.]    Price  2d. 

No.  d  (1890).    Docltnitiong  cxclianged  betwcoa  the  Govcrnmeot  of  Her 

BriUronio  Maj«ely  and  the  Ooveromcut  of  tbo  FreDcli  B^public  with  r(«i>ect 

Territories  in  Africa.      Signed  at  LoiiJou,  August  5,  1890.     August  188C^ 
LonJon,  Eyro  &  Spatiiswoode :  (olin,  pp.  3.    [(.!. — 0130.]    Price  id. 

The  Anglo-LuM  Afiivau  Difliciilty  Eiplaioed,  hy  V.  de  S.    Locdun,  1890:  Svo. 

pp.  16. 

CDniry,  Eobert.]— Mailngnecar ;  or  Robert  Dniry's  Jonrnal,  during  FifUen  Yeai* 
Captivity  on  that  isknd.  And  a  further  description  of  Mndagascir  by  Ilia  Abbi 
Alexis  Bocbon.  Edited  with  an  Tclniduclicin  flnd  NoUia  by  Capl.  Pasficid  Oliver, 
n.A.,  AulLor  of  "  MiJagaKsr,"  London,  T.  B'lBher  Unwin.  1890 ;  8*0,,  pp.  398. 
Price  5».     [PfCBenteii  by  the  PubUslier.] 

This  totrae  No.  2  of "  The  Adt-ouliire  Seriee,"  now  in  coune  of  publication. 
The  oririnal  narrative,  of  which  ibe  prcMct  is  a  reprodnetion,  was  published  it 
1729.     It  contiiins  the  "journal"  of  Robert  Dnify  during  his  flft<iea  yoara 
captivity  in  Madagnscar,  including  I.  His  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  short 
stay  there ;  II.  An  account  of  tlic  siiipwieck  of  the  De^nive  on  the  island  of 
Mmlngaecar,  ilc. ;  111.  His  b(^iug  taken  luto  cnptivily,  hard  usage,  marriage, 
and  variety  of  foituao;  IV.  His  travels  tlirougb  the  island,  and  deaoription  of 
il,  118  to  ita  situation,  product,  maau  fact  urea,  coumiodities,  Sic. ;  V.  The  natore 
of  ihc  people.tlicir  customs,  wara,  religion,  and  policy, &o. ;  VI.  His  tvdenlpti-jU 
from  thence  by  Capt.  Mackctt,  Commander  of  the  Prince  qf  Wain,  in  the  Eatl 
India  Company's  service;  hia  arrival  lo  England  and  KCond  voyage  thithi-r; 
VII.  A  vocabulary  of  the  Mailagnscar  language.     Many  donbls  prevail  as  i 
the  BUliiectioity  of  Drury's  triivels,  and  Cnpt.  Oliver  !iiniw;lf  is  of  ojiinion  th. 
the  narrative  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  its  entirety.     Tbe  volume,  hovrovcr,  is  ai 
entertaining  one,  aud  gives  some  useful  information  regardiug  the  conntry  a: 
p«oplti  of  Mailagascar. 

tEnropean  Possessioni  in  Africa.] — Possedimenti  e  Protettoratl Quropeiin  Africa, 
180O.    Hacfolla  di  Notijiie  geografiche,  etoriche,  poHtiche  e  militari  sullo  regjoi 
coslierc  Africane.     Seconda  odIr.loDQ.     Roma,  IBOO :  8vo.,  pp.  x.  and  190,  maps. 
The  prcviouseditionof  this  work  was  noticeii  in  the 'Proceedings'  for  April, 
p.  246.     In  tbe  present  edition  tbe  subject  Ims  been  brought  up  to  date. 

Jonker,  [Dr.]  Wilhelm.— Dr.  Wilholm  Junker's  Reisua  in  Afrika,  1875-1886. 

Ersler  Band  (1875-78).     Nach  acinm  Tagobilohcm  unter  der  Mitwirkung  v 
Itichard  Buchta,  herausgegeben  von  detu  Reiaenden.     Wieu  u.  Olmiite,  E.  Hiitxel 
lri^9 :  Bvo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  58S,  maps,  portrait,  and  illustrations. 

Travels  in  Africa  during  the  Years  1875-78,    Trnnslatai  from  the  Germaa. 

by  A,  H.  Keane,  r.B.o.)i.    I/<JuJon,  Cliapmnu  &  H^ll,  1890 :  pp.  viii.  aud  58^ 
with  maps  and  illuEtmlions.    [Presented  by  the  Publiahers.] 

The  first  fcolingof  diBap]>ointment  on  Ending  that  this  book  docs  notoonlaia 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Junker's  more  recent  travels  soon  passes  away,  for  thsj 
countries  described  in  these  pages  are  among  tbe  least  known  and  esploreij  ] 
porta  of  Kortb-castem  Africa,  sod  they  were  visited  by  our  author  only  x  fevr] 
years  before  the  rise  of  tbe  Mabdi's  power,  when  tliey  cessed  to  he  accessible  tai 
Europeans.  I 

Dr.  Junker  began  his  traTcts  with  n  short  jonrnsv,  nndertaVen  at  thfrl 
EUggeation  of  bis  friend  Dr.  Sohwdnfurth,  in  the  region  bordering  <m  tbe  coast] 
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of  the  MaJitf  iTHneui.  His  observation*  m  Ibal  country  IM  liioi  lo  OOTcluricma 
t'|iposed  to  those  of  Gi-.-liarJ  HoIiII'b,  the  well-known  traveller  in  llie  early  (lart 
*ii  tlie  iircscot  coolury,  wlio  tliOiiii;lit  it  [■oesiUo  to  open  b  wiilerway  into  tlie 
interior  of  AfHca  by  meaiiB  of  iiG]ir«*8ions  below  ae.i-lc vol,  tli''  eiiEtenccof  wbioU 
liiia  now  been  dis^iroverl  by  bironietrion)  mcnsiireiDents.  From  tho  comt-Unils 
Dr.  Jiinher  procoedeil  south  to  the  to-cftlkd  Nutran  Vnlley,  und  visited  lia  four 
surviving  contents  of  Kojitic  monks.  Tlieso  Kopts  cUirn  to  represent  iliu 
ciirliwt  CliriBtittu  religious  cornmuiiitieii,  and  are  tbertfore  of  enlraordianry 
iotereit  to  the  bistorical  Bludtiot.  Formerly  numerous,  their  Dumber^  liavR 
■d  B'lndled  to  some  350,000  in  the  wlmle  of  Egypt,  where,  like  the  NestoriaUR  iu 
A*ia,  they  Lave  adLereil  to  their  rclitiioa  ibrougli  1200  years  of  Moslem  rule. 

Our  aulhor'it  next  csploratioti*  were  in.  the  Khor  (valley)  IJitritkit,  which 
rcRchee  the  plaioR  of  the  condt-londa  nmr  the  Hed  Sea  some  dialauce  soulii  of 
>!<iwikim  (Sunlcim).  Here  hv  studied  the  habits  and  custo(ns  of  the  lladendiiB, 
Ucni  Amr,  and  otfier  Arab  tribes  whose  warlike  inalinols  and  brsvurj'  won  the 
julmiratioa  of  British  soldiers  nlica  they  fought  seainst  lliem  during  the  Into 
war.  Their  condition  is  described  as  trnly  deplorable  On  tbe  one  hand  they 
came  under  the  sway  of  Abyssinia,  which  wns  cot  strong  coough  to  protect 
them  gainst  the  Egyptians,  the  common  enemy  of  all ;  on  the  other  they  wrre 
plundered  by  the  luuilir  of  Kassila,  who  also  afforded  them  no  security,  TTiub 
constantly  threatened  by  one  or  oilier  of  the  rival  powers,  nnd  weakened  by 
tribal  fends,  they  were  fiiiu  lo  seek  shelter  iu  their  almost  inacecssible  uplands, 
Kasssla,  capital  of  the  former  Egyptian  provinco  of  Taka,  is  described  in  the 
heyday  of  its  ptosperity,  when  the  caroela  camped  before  its  catcB  were  num- 
tiered  by  the  thousand,  and  telegraph  lines  connected  it  with  Sa«fikiiu  and 
Mftssavvs.  Tlencc  Dr.  -lunker  travelled  to  Khartum  viil  Qcdaref,  pBHsing 
throuoh  a  oonnlry  watered  by  the  Atbara,  the  last  tributary  of  the  Nile. 

Klmitura,  wlien  Df,  Junker  reached  it  iu  1876,  was  a  peaceful,  proapepoui, 
city,  nlruady  doing  a  large  trade  with  the  Sudan,  and  serving  as  a  biise  for  the 
goverumeat  of  tlie  newly-creattid  Equatorial  Province.  Outvrardly,  at  all  events, 
ibere  was  notbing  tn  indicaio  the  storm  which  was  s»ti  to  burst  over  all  those 
regions,  Od  one  of  Qurdou's  steamers,  the  ItmaHui,  our  author  a«c«icied  the 
White  Nile  lo  its  important  feeder,  the  Sobat,  which  ho  surscytd.  He  had  now 
passed  beyond  the  rauKe  '>t  the  Arabic  langu.igc,  and  entercii  ilio  terrtlory  of  the 
negro  iiihabittints  of  the  L'ppcr  Nile  baiin.  Tlie  first  witli  wiiom  ha  made  ac- 
<|uainlanco  were  t!ie  ShiUuk  and  Dliikii,  cuucerning  whom  much  wns  tr>ld  ua  liy 
Dr.  ScbweiofurOi  in  his  liook,  '  The  Heart  of  Africa.'  Motv  eilendcd  explorj- 
lions  weie  thou  nuderiaken  by  Dr.  Junker  to  Lado,  and  from  this  place,  then 
.-ai)itBl  of  the  province,  to  the  region  lying  to  tlie  west,  bctiveon  the  Balir.pl- 
JcDel  anil  the  Ninm  Niam  country,  iuliabited  by  the  Bnri,  Makaraka,  aud  other 
intermediate  tribes.  From  tho  station  of  Kabayendi  he  innile  several  touts  iu 
Makftraka-land,  extending  his  joumevs  northward  to  tlic  B61  basin  and  wi'st- 
ward  to  tho  Welle,  which  he  reacheJ  at  its  source  the  Kibbi,  belog  the  first 
while  mail  to  penetrate  into  Iht^e  regions. 

Dr,  Junker's  chief  object  in  al!  his  wandevings  wns  to  collect  etymological 
ohjecia,  and  to  study  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  various  tribes  be  met  with 
during  several  years  passed  in  their  midst ;  he  also  gives  us  much  ioformatiou  on 
the  events  of  world-wide  importaucfl  taking  place  ia  the  Sudan.  With  msny  of 
the  chief  actor*  on  the  scene  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  F'tom 
Gordon  he  received  much  kindness  and  asfcislance.  He  paints  hltn  as  he  saw 
him,  with  bin  many  admirable  .lualitio*,  always  ready  to  do  a  kind  aclir.n,  and 
never  so  happy  as  wiicn  he  wat  giving  away.  Ho  brings  before  tis  l!miri 
Eifendi,  now  tlie  well-known  Eniin  I'lisha,  and  Itomolo  Gessi,  who  successfully 
quelled  the  iosun'cction  of  the  Iklir-el-Ghazal  pruviuee;  Zilier  (Zebehr)  and 
his  son  Soliman,  the  ivory  and  slave  dealers,  bfsidcs  tnany  other  Europeaus  and 
Eg^-ptians,  whose  names  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  our  readers,  arc  mentioned 
in  this  book. 

The  eiplannlioa  of  Arabic  words  and  proper  names,  given  in  footnote? 
signed  with  the  initials  II.  B.,  standing  fiT  Robert  Buchta,  is  a  great  addition  to 
the  test,  which  lias  lluungbout  been  well  edited.  Tiie  illustrations  are  exocl- 
IcDl,  the  map  (though  coataining  less  detail  Uiaji  ia  to  be  found  in  those  of  the 
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Osmiaii  rfitlon)  is  «-eIl  wortli  stndylng,  and  tie  wholo  book  is  a  welciim© 
nililiii.in  to  oui  slftre  of  works  on  Africa.  More  vi>lame»  of  Dr.  Jimkor"*  travel* 
snr  to  fullnw.— [E.  D.  M.j 

[Madagascar.]— Obscna toil e  Boyal  do  MnJa^'ascar,  KiSsDin^  dei  Observations 
.\li;li^in'jkij;iqut's  faiti'g  i  Tananntivp  jiar  Ic  R.  P.  K.  CoUn.S.J.,  IB^.   I'ananariny 

IMStO :  ,Svo.,  pp.  6G.    [I'reBented  by  Ik'v.  J.  Ricliardson.] 

Jforiiet-Elll&di.— Histoire  de  la  Dynaaliu  SoadicDne  au  Maroc  (IG11-16T0)  par 
MobajumeO  KBSBi;bir  Btrn  Elhfulj  Ifcn  .\bdftUnh  Elorifnliii.  Traduction  Fran^niae 
por  O.  noiidas.  [I'liblic.'iiioim  do  I'ficole  des  lAD^urs  Oricntaleg  ViTantfs, 
III*  Serio,  — Vol  iii.]  IVid,  E.  I.eroui,  1BB9  ;  lar^e  Sta,  pp.  vii.  wut  360. 
[PrtaeBted  by  the  Frencli  Minister  of  Tublic  Instruction.] 

Sapeto,  (Prof.)  Giaseppe. — Etiopia.     Itoma,  1890:  12in(i.,  ppt  xi,  and  436,  mnp. 

[Presenlud  by  tlio  PiiliUalier.] 

The  author,  wbo  baa  made  eevcrul  Tistts  tO  Ab3'raiDia,  hia  bere  prodaco^  a 
littlp  summary  of  inronuatioa  on  ihal  coimlry,  principally  inleuaM  for  ilie 
Itniian  public.  Il  is  divided  Into  four  parts.  Part  1.  Aeais  with  tho  Ccn- 
atituiton,  iiciigion.  Military  and  Social  Cnsloras;  Part  II.  is  a  geon:mpbic«l 
and  lopoiMphical  dissertation  on  Tigrfi;  Part  III.  is  devottsd  to  a  Ulitory  of 
Elbiopin  froin  the  beginning  of  tlio  IfltU  ueutury  down  to  18Gb;  and  Part  IV 
deals  wllb  Agriculture  and  Commerui.'.  with  accc-nipaDviog  statistics. 

[Sierra  Leone.]— GuKetlMr  of  pLicos  in  and  adjacent  lo  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Lood'jQ,  Wuicrbiv  Jt  Sons,  1889  :  wi.  l«(ao.,  pp.  51.  [PrewjLted  by  J.  C.  Erntat 
Fsrkcs,  Esq.] 

AMERICA. 

Baldrich,  J.  Amadeo. — Las  Comarcas  Vii^nes.  El  Ciiaco  Ccotral  Nort«. 
UucnoE  Aire*  aud  Ij  Plata,  ISHi) :  large  8vo.,  pp.  202. 

This  vulutce  is  dceoriptivo  of  tho  Central  Cliaco,  a  region  lying  bctwceii  the 
riveni  Pilcomayo  and  Beniiejo  in  the  iiortliorn  part  of  the  Argentiue  Jtepublic. 
It  inoludcs  notes  on  the  gfography,  geology,  cliiuaiolo^y,  fiora,  and  fauna,  Ac, 
of  tbc  omintry,  with  descriptions  of  the  i«opIe,  and  is  AiiistratM  nltli  n  map. 

Bancroft.  H.  H.— The  Works  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.    Vol.  XXIV.  Dislory  of 

.  Cnlif.-rTiia.  Vol.  VIL  1860-1890.  San  Francisco.  'I'iie  History  Co.,  1890 :  Svol, 
pp.  \ii.  and  826. 

Bourgade,  [Br.]E.  de.— Lg  Paraguay.  Pari.',  E.  Pbn,  Nourrii  *  Cic.  [1889]; 
12uio.,  pp.  400. 

A  detailed  account  ot  Pariigiiay  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  including  its 
peogrujihy,  geology,  soil,  animal  fife,  population,  immigration,  ways  of  com- 
iiiunioation,  inditMriei,  culturrs,  it-c,  Ac.  The  volums  is  illustrated,  ami  con- 
tains a  good  map  of  Kirnguay. 

Bristowe,  Lindwiy  W.,  and  Wright,  PMlip  B.— The  llBndkK>k  of  British 
Iliiii<iiir,i»  lor  18'jO-Ol,  cumprisinf;  iiisturical,  r^l.tti»iical,Bnd  General  laiormntion 
CODcernmg  the  Colony.  Edinburyb  and  Loudon,  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1890  -• 
Bvo.,  pp.  SIT.  and  258,  map.     [Preseotid  by  the  I'liblisherr.] 

This  edition,  which  has  been  corrected  to  date,  contains,  in  additiou  lo  the 
usual  matter,  a  descriptive  aecouul  of  the  towns  of  Stann  Creek  and  I'anla 
Gorda,  as  also  the  Amcricau  sotllemeiit  of  Toledo. 

[BlienOB  Ayres.]— MiiUBtero  dc  Gouvcruunwnt,  Direction  Gcdi'mIc  do  Statist  iqTif. 
.■\nnuiiiro  t^tniiaiiqiie  de  la  Province  de  BniWs-Ayn;*  iii]'.\i  par  M.  Adolplic 
Moiitior,  Dinx;teur-Oi.'u^ral  du  Siatisliiiuo  do  U  PMviute  tie  lJu6no*-AytM. 
lluiiiduu  Anudf,  lt$81<;  La  Plata,  ltH*d  :  -I to.,  pp.  kTili.andSSa 
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CCollunbaB'  Letter-J—De  Insulk  nuper  inventiB.    The  Letter  of  Clirlitophcr 

Culuinbus  auucumciiy  tlie  Discovery  of  iha  New  World.  A  Incsiniilo  of  tho 
oarlk'st  edition,  with  iiluatratious,  reiiroduuid  for  Joiio  S.  Kennedy,  Protident  of 
the  Ijemiox  Libmry.    New  York,  1600 :  12nio.    [Preeeuted  by  John  8.  Kcaaedy, 

Darapsky,  [Dr.]  L.— I-JW  Agiias  Minoralo  do  Chile.  Val  pnrniw,  1890 :  hirgo  8to., 
]i]i.  viii.  nnJ  103,  plntts, 

fiorsford,  Eben  Norton— Tb?  diaco?Bry  of  the  ancJenl  city  of  Nonimboea.  A 
communication  to  the  President  and  Conncil  of  the  American  Gcogmjihicni  Society 
at  their  special  Bcsaiou  iu  Waterlown,  November  21,  IBSU.  Carubriiige,  privaUly 
priot«(l,  4to,,  pp.  63,  maps  and  UlititrAtionit.    [Presented  by  the  Author] 

LeTey,  G.  C— A  Handy  Guide  to  the  Rivor  Plate,  including  the  Argentine  Itcpubllc, 
Uruyiuiy,  tud  Paraguay.  Their  Physiciit  Features,  Reaouroee,  Kailwaj-s,  and 
FiDances.    Witii  Maji.    London,  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  pp.  228.    Price  2s. 

Lorne,  Marquis  of  tK.T.]— CanadiMi  Kctur™  drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil. 
Willi  nnmtirous  llluatratjuus  from  ObjecU  unJ  Phutogni^hs  iu  the  PoHSetaiou  of, 
ftud  Slietchos  by,  tho  Marquis  of  Lorac,  Sydney  Hall,  &o.  London,  the  Iteligious 
Tract  Society,  1885 :  4to.,  pp.  Tiii.  and  221.    Pric«  8*. 

ABCTIO. 

Dimiford,  H.  A.  H.— The  Opening  of  tho  Arctic  Sea,  London,  W.  Ridgway,  I8iW : 
12mo.,  pp.  24,  map. 

[QreeolaudJ — MeddeleWr  om  Ori*nlnnd,  udgivne  of  Comiaissiouen  for  Iipdelaeii  at 
do  geolugioke  og  geograj^liiske  Undorgffgeber  i  Grjiiiland.  l'rfi(ten<Io  QxfW, 
KjflbrnhaTn,  C.  A.  Beltwil,  1890:  Svo^  pp.  iv.  and  247.  [Preaonted  by  the 
Author.] 

Tliia  tLirteeotli  conlribulion  to  tho  '  Communications  on  Greenland '  couniats 
of  an  imporltmt  bLbliugraphy  of  Ureeulaod,  commaiccd  by  Dr.  0.  O.  P.  Pfaff, 
and  completed  by  Mr.  P.  Lauridsim.  It  contaiua  full  li«N  of  books  treating  of 
Grueulnnd  la  almoat  every  departmont  of  scJeDce — goography,  mlnontlogy  and 
geology,  hydrography,  tnetforolo^,  earth  magnetism  and  astronomy,  Iwtacy, 
200lo$v,hutory,mis«ioDTi,  Eskimo  literature  and  language,  maps,  &c.  Auiudex 
of  authors  ia  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

AtJSTBALASlA. 
AnstraUa,  Western.— Annual  General  Boport  for  1888-89.     By  Harry  Page 
Woodward,  p.a.s.,  f.b.o.s..  Government  Goologiat.  "Porth,  1890:  8vo.,  pp.  60. 

[PreBWitcd  by  tho  Author.] 

This  report  commpnoes  with  &  shcrt  hifltorital  acoount  of  tho  gt«ological 
work  dp  to  the  eud  of  1887,  and  a  brief  duBcripiiun  of  the  eeogtaphicol  con- 
figuration, foUowtxl  by  longer  papers  on  the  physical  geography  and  gculoL^  of 
the  oolony ;  concluding  with  a  sketch  of  the  mineral  weuth,  uxd  the  author's 
ropofie  of  tho  country  eiamined  during  tho  past  two  years, 

Foster,  J,  S. — The  Jenolan  Caves.  Issued  by  direction  of  the  Uonorablo  Sydney 
Smith,  M.P.,  Minister  for  Minos  and  Agriculture.  Syiiuey,  Cliailoa  Potter,  18iM)J 
Svo.,  pp.  vit).  and  06,  map  and  plau.     Price  2^  Ccf. 

The  Jnuolaa  Caves  have  already  been  described  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cook,  whom 
volume  waa  nolited  in  tho  '  Procwdings'  for  last  year  at  |>.  035.  Tiie  present 
aoooHut  t;ivu8,  in  a  handy  form,  a  syBluinatic  aud  concise  description  of  the 
various  routes  to  the  eavea,  the  Cavu  House  uid  its  aurruuudiu^-s,  tlic  Oiiina  and 
flora  of  ihe  diKirlct,  discovery  of  the  caves  atid  aulieeqiiuiit  eiiilonitious,  and  an 
account  of  oich  segmrate  cave,  with  its  variijua  {kishl^i'S  and  cliambera,  and  the 
numerous  otji^cls  of  interest  coDtatnitl  therein.  The  volume  ia  Intended  as  a 
XxMk  of  reference  for  visitors  lo  tbls  iutercsllog  district  of  Hev  South  Wales. 
No.  X.— Oor.  1890.]  S  t 
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Qoeeniland- — ^^eport  on  tlie  Sellheim  Silvar  Mines  and  SnrroiiDdlng  District,  hj 

Bobert  L.  Jack,      [Brisbane],  1889 :  folio,  pp.  8,  maps  and  plan.    [Prico  1«.] 

[PreBentod  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Jack.] 
Soliellon^,  [Dr.]  0.— Die  Jabtm-Spracie  der  Finsohhafener  Gegend  (N.  0.  Ncu- 

Gninea;   Kaiser  Wilhelmsknd).    Leipzig,  W.  Friedricb,  1890:  8vo.,  pp.  128. 

[Presented  by  the  Publiaber.] 

QEyEBAL. 

Cbisliolin,  Georgfe  0.,  and  Leete,  C.  H.— Longmans'  School  Qeography  for 
North  America.  New  Tork,  Longmans  &  Co.,  1800 :  small  Sto.,  pp.  384, 
illoatrationa.    [Presented  by  the  Pabliaheis.] 

This  is  the  American  edition  of  Longmans'  School  Geography,  which  was 
issued  in  1886.  Certain  portions  of  the  volume  have,  of  course,  been  changed 
tOBoit  the  American  InstfadofEoglisbw  Australian  pupils.  Thus  the  portions 
on  America  in  general.  North  i&erico,  and  the  UnitM  States,  have  been 
newly  writtecL  With  tiie  exception  of  a  few  alterations  and  adap^tions,  other 
parta  of  the  volume  are  changed  but  little.    A  full  index  is  appended. 

Boniker,  J.— *Bssai  dhme  Classification  des  Baces  Humaines  baste  aniquement  aur 

lea  caiactirei  phydques.    Paris,  1689 :  8vo.|  pp.  16.    [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

Dictionary  of  National  Bic^rapby,    Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee. 

ToL  XXni.     Gray— Haighton.    London,  Smitii,  Elder,*  Co.,  1880:    8vo., 

pp.  vi  and  448.    Prico  16*. 

The  following  names,  of  Interest  to  geographers,  appear  among  the  noticea 
in  this  volnme: — O.  B.  Qreenough,  who  acted  as  President  of  the  Society  In 
1839  and  1840,  by  G.  8.  Boulger ;  Sir  J.  ¥.  J.  von  Haaat,  by  B.  E.  Anderson ; 
and  W.  Hadfield,  by  Francis  Watt. 

[Prencll  Coloniea.]— Lea  Colonies  Franpaises.  Notices  illnsfrfes  puUifes  par 
ordre  du  Soua-Secritairo  d'fitat  des  Colonies  sous  la  direction  de  M,  Louis  Henrique, 
CommissairB  Spteial  de  rExposition  Coloniale.— L'Inde  Franfaise— Cambodga 
Cochincbine — Annam— Tonkin— NoUce  sur  Madagascar — Mayotte,  les  Comores, 
Noesi-B^  Diego-Suerez,' Sainte-Mario  de  Hadagasoar— Ia  Bduttion— Salnt-Fierre 
et  Miqueion — La  Guadeloupe — La  Martinique — La  Guyane — Notice  aur  Ics 
Noavelles-Hfibridea  —  Tahiti,  Ilea-souB-le-Vcnt— La  Nouvelle-CalidMiio  —  Lea 
Wallia,  Futuna,  Eerguelen.    Paris,  Maison  Quaotio,  [1889]:  12mo. 

A  useful  little  series  dealing  with  the  various  French  colonies  in  their 
historical,  geographical,  administrative,  and  social  and  political  aspects.  Each 
volume— averaging  90  pages — contains  a  map,  besides  a  number  of  illustrntions. 


NEW  HAPS. 

(B;  J.  GoLEB,  Map  Oirator,  B.a.3.} 

THE  WORLD. 

Balbkngel. — Qeneralkorto  der  oestlichen  und  weatlichen  — ^,  von  F.  Hondtke. 

Scale  1 :  46,000,000  or  lOP  to  an  ioch. 

EDBOPB. 

VOTge. — Turist-Eart    over   ,    ndarbeidet    ved    N.    N,    Sontum.      Scale 

1:800,000  or  11  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  2  sheets.  Bergen,  Beyer. 
Fiice2t.6d.    {Duhu.) 

Hornray.— Beyer's  Map  of  Western ,  by  Viljam  Olswig.    Scale  1 : 2,000,000 

or  27  geographical  milee  to  an  inch.    Bergen,  Beyer.    Price  St.  6d    {Dulau,} 


NEW  HAFS.  II^H  648 

BomsdalsQord- — StandliDien    und    TamsRen  itn  .     Mit    Zugraodelegnag 

norw^iscber  Seekarlen  (haupleiichlieh  "  Havbaakeriio  fra  8tot  ti!  Smolen"iind 
"Kart  over  RomBilalg  Amt"),  nsch  eigeuen  Unltrsucbuuj'ea,  geKeidiucl  von  Dr. 
OhriBtlnn  Sumlier.  Scale  1:200,000  or  3'7  gct^raphicsl  milci  to  an  inch. 
Peleruasun's  ■  Gocgrnphischc  MiUeilimgflE,'  Jalitgung  lliSO,  Ttifcl  10.  GolLa, 
Justus  Perlhcs.     (pulau.) 

Schweiz-— Vogslaohaukatto  dtr  .     BUtt  12,  Okrua-Rogu-Chur.    ZlLrioli, 

Orell,  Fuasli.  Sc  Co.    Priee  Is.  6rf.    (Pulau.) 

Tyrol,  Sndbayern  nnd  Salzburg.— Ilcise- Relief- Knrte  von  ,  uebst  dcu 

aagrcazeudtn  tiebiuUn.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  6"8  gwgrapliiail  miles  to  BU  inch, 
Aupborg,  Lomparfa  Alpiner  Verlag.    Priou  3<,    {Dulau.y 

OBDNANOB  8UBVBY  MAPS. 

PiibllcaUana  IhucO  ilnea  ibe  ItUi  Julj.  ISSO. 
l-inoli— OtFiimil  M»j>  :— 

EieuKu  Aan  W^t.ui  Sen  S«rl>H  5>liFi't  tSa,  ad  (nDlIInc),  DnfanirfKi.Bomlwr.  Wlntnbin.  to. 
(■.luoilnttilre  rai\jr):  il  (ouilliic),  IIilT^iiglj.  ir.  ( Lliifuliuhfra  0ulr]i  ■*  (mitllni},  IkiniHlfii  11 
(duIIIdd),  ^lllKl-kc;  IDI  (oqiIim).  Lut  Rrllnnl,  hn.-,  1 01  (oiiUfiif).  Muktt  Ruan.  BteklbiirD, 
he;  lit  luullliii;), Dcrliy.Btl]»T.  Uchdot. \V>rIii>minii, he. :  L30 (ODlllno),  Wclli-iiut-au. RarnhMn. 
Wsl^to,  Lllllc  WtlatlillliMUI.  ftci  U«  (uullllKl  I'lkniliniii,  Giylun,  Budhain,  he-  1  UI  (ouUlDa), 
Aylibuu.  &c.:  Ifll  (ijiiilln«)»  Notwlch.  W)'iui>m^hiiin«  thn[chAm,  A'\  \  Ifif  (f)iilljD<},  i7r«at  Yuuiuiitb, 
ko.;  loe  (vulllnn].  !^UlI^a^T,  Clue.  Luog  McirmiJ.  ,<;'.  -,  2U1  (uuiIIdf).  I[a»li.Ii,  Ilnillilili.  Oudilpn- 
huD.  tia.i  SJB  (oiilliiw),  Cbliiplnii  Nuriuii.  Chi'ihigton,  blr>Kli4ia,  kt^i  t^-t  (aiii^nA,  Sntnilon. 
U'uutluD  l<u«tt.ftc.;  WB  (lilll*  •l™l"'>.  Oihl<Tblirv.  A»itcir(l.*>-.  .  -lliJ  (mitUnfl,  Muirwliutuw.  ««.; 
OTHontlln«).'r«vl»licielt.UuDW*lfln.i:«I!lnal.in,*i. :  311  iiiollLnrl,  BoOailu.Sl.  AuMsU.LmIbiUiIoI, 
Ac.  t  AB2  (ontlllkflV  KalmunLIi.  BaItuLIi,  J  rvra,  CauiliurTir.  &c     It.  EAi^b- 

SumjHD;  B*w  Sfrd*    No.  (3  [Mlta  >h»<1"ll.  Kln<t«rilloo,  Uvuitmi,  Alniw.    ]|.  M> 

iBiuiD ;  New  Hnln.    Nu.  IM  [.lillli  ttaulol).  Klllaliw,  Neiuigb,  hi.    i: 

86-lnoh— FuUli  Miia:— 

KtBLAiT  un>  Wum:  XiEincaahlro  ^  t.  Id.  n.  1,3,14,  U.  Ncht  IL  S.3t,i  11. 1, 8, 1.  *,  10,  U.  14, 

IDl  fll.  tl.13.  U.iiclii  III.  11.  a>.l  III.  1B,1V.*,  I.  >,B,II.  It.  l«.It.M.(«dll  V.  I.  Il.ai.  BMhl 
V.  S.  S,».e.  I.S.  10,  II,  1.1.  M.  IMH,  Vn.  1.  4j.MCb;  Vli  ».M.;  VII.  3,S.li.  wcli^  VII.  8,  ti.; 
VII.  1.1,  U.  ™dii  Vlf.  lU.M.  I  VII.  II.  I1.I3,H.  16.  1«.VUI.  1.».3.<,S,*1.  Mchj  VID.  D.U.  ; 
VUt.  1.  ',>.  10,  n.  IZ,  13,  tt.  IB,  IE.  t),  udii  II.  M.  II,  It,  urh;  XI,  e,4j,  ;  KJl.  i.i.ti.  urh; 
XII.  »,  1. 1.  0.  T.  ^  cm.  ».  in.  1,1.  It,  11.  ru-hi  ox.  i.tr.i  C.X.  A,  8,  it.  rtch,  Torkshlrs: 
CXUII.  3.  ^.  A,  II.  cub  1  CXLlIl.  1.:u.:  CXUIl.i^  ti,  >  CXLIII.  u,  ii<.  u.'otL  i  CXUll.  11.(1.1 
CXLIil.  n,  3",  i  CXLIll.  lo.CLSX.  i.a,  (i.  rt^ln  CUtX.  s,  i>. ;  fl.X.t.  t,  s.  <i.  Mdi  i  CUCX. 
s.  T,  U.  rvhi  CLXX.  >.  li.  lo.  CLXXI.  1.  l.  a,  CliXXXVII.  .n,  t.  T.  t<.  CCXXIV.  I.  w.  ««ht 

coixiv. «,!(,;  ix:xiiv.»,«.i  i.vsxiv.  10. 11.  iCfxxiv.iii.il.  1  a-xxiv.  is. a,;  ccxxiv. 

U.  ltl,l«,fi?XIV.O,  »,11,CCXXXVT,  J,  3.  S,  0.  »,  0.  10.11.  11.14.  lS,l(.<ai:bi  CCIIXVI.  ta.»(.  I 

ccxxxvii.  1.11,1  LXixx.tvii,  a.  ii.  1  ccxixvii.  j,  4.  t. a. !,».».  10,13,  ij.«tbi  ccsxxvii. 

14,u.  1  DXXXVIII.  1,3,  3,4.  <i,  Mrhi  (XJXIXVIIl.  S.  U-i  <VXXXVIII.<«.a.  11, 1141.  eidi; 
Ci;XXXVIIl.  H.  IS.51.  fi.hi  <.VXXZVIII.  1.3.3.4.1.  44,  caebi  CILTIXXIX.  1,  a.  ;  CCXXXIX. 
■i.u.-.  ^1.XKXlX.  i.tt. :  cvxxiix.  e,  ccu.  1, 3,  J.  a,  e,  V,  Id,  u,  cci.ii.  z.s.i.  9,  n,  14,  ti. 
riLFlil  OGUl.  1\U. ;  UJUII.  l,St.  i  COUll.  ).  i;^  «(.  *Mi  i  (XXXIX.  3,t,a,l%IM<,u,  wcbi 

t'L'LXUL  A.  3,  31. 

lows  Flui*~i^''«  «■!*=— 

EcauiTDUip  W^u:  BaUCUC.'^XXXI.  6.C.T,  11.  l3,in.KI1,0CXClV.  4.  ii.ccx^r.  8.11 
iXiCV.  6. 1,  ai.  W-  'itb.  Budderafield,  '-VXI„  16, ',«.  i  W  Xl„  16,  ll,  6i.  r  CtXLVI.  II, i, ». 
IS.  H.  l«.  'JS.  II.  S!>.  CCILVI.  14.  14,  IB,  1!,  i^  lu,  U3,  u.  51,  (L  Hub ;  CCXLVl.  15,  g,  dj,  i 
(CXLVI.  I6,3."».  i  (XJXLVI.  16.  :,  61. ;  il.'-XI-Vl.  16.«,Sj.,  «:II,VI.  16.  ».  1".  IJ,  6i,  Mib  i 
(.■CSLVl.  16,  11  SI- ;  orXLVI.  16, 1*.  IS.  IB,  6i.  mb  :  fCXl.VI,  IB,  ai,  4i.  i  tCXLVI.  16.  «. 
13.'J4.CCXLVI.  le.  6.  le.WI.X.  3.  l.Xl, 'i-i',".e.ub;C<.'.\l,.  16.  4.  ».i.  Liverpool,  XCIX.  9, 
»,  ll.  Mirfleld. 'L'XLVIl-l.  is.  4i, ;  l1.'X1.VIJ-  6.  «.  in,  u.tM.  OCXI.VIl.  fl,  6. 11.4.,  »«ii. 
TblBloiiu  !•  cju«  complcu  In  T  eluwU.  Otley.  CLXXXVII,  S.  IB.ti.:  L'LXXKVIl.  0.1.:,  u.t 
CLXXXVII.  e,  11.  ai.i  CLXXXVil.  6.  H,  >:.  Di.  odi.r  Tlila  luou  Is  iidw  ajui|,lFte  In  <  >ti<Ma. 
Saltord.  ""IV- 1.  M.  lo.ifp,  13,  ii.  JS.iTV.  6,3,  4,  B.  *,  >,  10.  la  13,  n.  i»,  flV.  B.il,ii",  H.  M,  M. 
23,  21.  :o,  -ti.  til.  iwb.    Sheffield,  (X'XCIV.  3.  is,  17. 14. 10.90. 33.33,  bl  cub  iCCXClV.  8,u, 

w, :  ivxfiv.  3. ",f"-'xciv,  4.  KIT. If. ai. la, n.  w.(*o«tb-.  ccxciv. 7,  J.  w.  1  a;xctv. 

7.  a.  I.  M.  Mtb  1  LVXiJIV.  7.  B.  B.  10.  it-  >«(:li  1  0.'X(iV-  7. 11.  1.1,  II.  cuh  1  CCXCIV.  7.  I4.ai. ; 
irxr.lV.  8. 1.  Bi. ;  t'CXCIV,  B.'J,  ii. ,  'XXCIV,  8,  .^.  1.',  d.Mfbi  OCICV.  1,  ■«.  ir.Hl,  ti.auli, 
Southport,  u^Xv.  6 10.  LXxv.  a.  lo,  31.  odt ;  u:xv.  a  n.  la.  u.  ~di  ^  LXXV.  e. «,  ig; 
Bi.  tocb.  LXXV.  6.  u,  4t.  1  LXXV.  9.  4.  11,1  LXXV.  9,  «.  td, ;  LXXV.  9,  B,  !».!>.  l».n. 
SiMob.  LXXV,  10.  1.1.3.61.  «di;  L.XIV.  10.  0,  ti,  ,  LXXV,  10. '.  Bi  ;  LXXV.  la*.^.; 
l.XXV.  10.  10,  U. :  LXXV.IO.  11.  ii.M.™ibi  LXXV  10.  la.  »■■ ;  LXXV  10,  i*.".;  LIXT. 
lO.iB.  10,  it.i«,Bi.ncbi  LXXV-IO.  10.  lu.li,  »l< :  LVXV.  10.  3>,  »- l  l.XXV.  lO.mi.  ; 
LXJtV.  10,  aa.W.i'i,  4..  <*:bi  LXXV.  14,1.4.  WftlceCeld.OCXLVIlL  3. 1'i.  13.  U.  it.  IT.  18, 
19,  31.  ]-J,  as,  ^H.CCXLVIIL  a.B.  lU.  CCXLVIIL  7.  1.  a,  3.  I,  },  »,  ».  U  14.  Is.  IB.  10,  OUXLVIJL 
S.  »,  K  B<I.iM.b.  -Wiitoin,  XCIII.  0.  IB,  XCUI.4.  ic,  31.  41.  ocb  1  XCIU.  7,  >.  U,  i  XUIII,  7. 
IB,  XClil.  8.  1.  Bl.oiub. 

Area  Booka-— 

Staffardshli-S :  UuHtincnth,  3i.  1  llubnni*.  It.  l  Ilnwlg;  IttfU,  u,  1  ScdtlvT. ».  M. )  TlptOlkU-l 

Wnlneibui]'.  11.;  Wul  BuHUWiiiii  U.  Oil.  i  Wiiltuibuivhiii.li. 

(Staif/m'd,  Ayent.) 


Ui 


sm  HITS. 


AfOA. 

Indian  OoTeniment  Surreys  :— 

Indiiin  Atlaa.    Q-i.trtut  Sheet,  No,  70,  S.B.    Tarfji  of  Districts  Nelloro,  Kistna, 
and  Kurnooi  (MAdrui  Pmiidoncy),    Scab  4  lailu*  to  an  inch.     18S1. — Railwuy 
Uap  of  lodlo.     Conwt«d  up  u  ^txioatj  1890.     8cale  32  mitos  lo  aa  loeb. 
eahwta. 
(Stan/vrd,  Agtnl.) 

Ttlittvas- — Map  of  ,  from  the  Surveys  conJuctwl  for  the  Committee  of  tho 

rAicKtino  ExploralioQ  Fund,  nod  other  «ourcM.  Compiled  hy  George  ArmaUoDg, 
and  rcWeed  hy  Coloitcl  Sit  Charles  W.  Wilaon,  k.c.b.,  f.k.s..  Sec,  ftod  Major  C.  K 
Conder,  b.c.l,,  b.e.  Scale  1:XG8,960  or  2'3  googmphical  niiles  to  an  incK 
Engraved  and  printed  for  the  Commiltee  at  Stiufunl's  Gwgraphical  EstnbU«h- 
ment.  LodiIod,  1800.  21  shreta.  Prioee,  ia  Btieet«,  21. ;  tnouDlcd  iu  oaaci  41.  i 
mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  41.  5*. 

In  this  map  is  incorporaled  the  nhole  of  the  work  esecnted  for  the  Palwltne 
EnploralioQ  Fund,  comineQciu2  with  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  preliminary  surreys, 
begun  In  1865,  and  ending  mtu  the  surveys  of  EbeIoto  and  SoHthom  Palestine, 
which  were  carried  out"  in  the  years  1881-3,  In  addition  to  this,  Herr 
Schumacher's  mirrcy  of  ahout  600  square  miles,  Ihf  work  of  the  Amorican 
Pale«tine  EiplwatJon  Society,  the  survey  of  Ibo  Lebanon  made  by  the  French 
Sn^neeri,  and  sketches  suprlicd  by  travulleis  cast  of  the  Jordan,  have  all  boca 
used  in  the  construction  of  tliu  map. 

The  area  mapped  ineluiles  the  whole  of  Palestine  both  east  and  weet  of  the 
Jordan,  and  extends  on  the  north  lo  Beirfll,  on  the  south  to  Alo  Kadis,  on  the 
east  it  embraces  tlio  llatimn  and  the  Emilerii  Trauhonitis. 

Two  editions  of  tiiis  map  are  uow  offered  to  the  puljltc,  uniform  in  tite  and 
price;  one,  tlie  " Modem  Edition,"  on  which  the  Itijjographical  features, and 
modem  names  only  are  given;  ibc  other,  "The  Old  and  Now  Toftamont 
Edition,"  on  which  in  addition  lo  the  modem  naniee,  lho»c  of  all  places  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  and  New  TesUments,  the  Ajuazryyiha,  Joaephua,  and  the 
Talmud  are  given ;  the  New  Testament,  Josephns,  and  Tatmudic  name*  boiBg 
printed  in  bine,  the  Old  Te&tameut  and  Ai>ocrypha  ohhigs  in  red. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Che  map  h  a  linu  sjiccimeu  of  cartography.  The  amount 
of  detail  givnu  in  some  of  the  sheets  oast  of  the  Jordan  is,  liowevor,  by  no 
means  unilbrro,  it  being  cviilent  in  sorao  portions  that  thu  survey  was  inWr* 
ropled,  aud  that  the  tLiiHigraphieal  features  of  some  districts  are  only  appmxi- 
mately  indicated.  The  territories  occujiied  by  the  twelve  tribes  aw  clearly 
dititinenished  by  different  colours,  and  a  lull  list  of  the  topagraphical  and  geo- 
graphical terms  used  in  the  map,  in  Knglish  and  Arabic,  is  given.  This  map 
is  a  most  important  oildition  (o  the  Society's  collection,  and  refiocts  credit  od 
all  concerned  in  its  prodnction. 


AFBIOA. 

Africa.— Map  of  - — ■,  b;  J.  Arrowsmith.  New  option,  1690.  Scale 
1:18,4"3,G00  or  225*6  geographical  miles  to  an  Inch.  E.  Stanfgrd,  London. 
Price  3s.  Sd. 

On  this  map  the  boundaries  of  Sliites  and  tho  ProtoctoratCf  of  European 
powers  arc  generally  speaking  correctly  laid  down,  hut  in  some  instances  they 
are  not ;  at,  for  example,  the  Bouth-ca«tern  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  are  oolonred 
green  for  Portuguese,  instead  of  red  for  British,  as  they  really  are.  The  name 
of  the  river  Fungue,  which  holds  a  very  important  place  in  the  agrucmenl 
between  the  British  and  Portugucee  Guvcniments,  docs  not  opp«*r  at  all. 
There  are  also  other  corrections  which  should  bo  niade,  and  the  map  iUelf  is 
prinbid  from  such  an  old  plate,  that  iu  Home  iuslancea  it  does  not  represent  the 
present  state  of  our  geogtspliical  knowledge  of  Afriua. 


NKKT  MAPS. 


(ii5 


Elerksdorp  Gold  Fields,— Mnp  of  the ,  (ilufttol  In  the  DUlrlot  of  Pol«hef- 

BtruoiQ,  S.A.R.  Stalu  350  Capa  rooda  to  1  English  inch.  Compiled  hy  I'.  O. 
Poole,  M.B.,  &o.  EUcksdorp,  16U0.  Litliogntpiicd  and  [lubtiJtbed  by  the  Diggers' 
Kews  Co.,  Ld.,  JohanneBburg.    (Dufnu.) 

KUlainder.— PolitischB  tiberaiohtaiftrte  Aer ,  von  HeioTlcIi  El«part.    Neabakr> 

beiluDg  vi>a  Rich.  Ei«iiert.  Scale  1 : 5,000,000  or  66' Q  gcoginphiolnllw  to  m 
inoli.    BeiUo,  D.  Beimer,    Price  U.  6d.    (i>uiau.) 

Southern  Central  Africa,— Political  Map  of ,  by  J,  O.  Bartholomew,  f.s.(i.b. 

Scale  1  : 5,600,000  or  76' 1  geographical  milpa  to  an  inch.  J.  Bactholoincw  & 
Co.,  Edinburgh,  180O.    Price  Is. 

This  \i  a  very  cioarly  drawn  map  o!  Southern  Central  Africa,  on  wbEch  tlie 
citenls  of  the  Piotecton)t«s  are  correctly  liid  down.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  well  if  the  name  of  the  Piiugiie  river  had  been  printed  on  the  map 
instead  of  "  Ariiansua"  which  is  given,  and  wlilch  will  hardly  bo  recogniwd  m 
the  river  which  holds  such  aa  important  place  in  tho  reoent  agreements  between 
Great  Britain  and  Porttigsl.  Oa  an  inset  map  of  Africa  ail  pgliticnl  hoiradariwi 
arc  laid  down,  but  the  scale  in  far  too  eraal!  for  any  but  gcDoml  reference ;  and 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  vast  oilimt  of  the  different  Protectorates  a  map  of 
England  and  Wales,  drawn  on  the  same  scale  as  the  larger  map,  is  also 
ei^^oti- 

Witwateruand  Gold  Field*.— Section  of  tho ,  South  Africa,  from  original 

drawings,  dated  January  IBaO.  By  Thoa.  D,  Williams,  r.o.B.,  11.LU.E.,  ti.it.A. 
K  B.  Bingley,  Litho.,  Halifitx. 

AMERICA. 

Band,  XoHally,  ft  Co.— General  Map  of  the  United  States,  with  portions  of  tho 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  tho  lieptiblio  of  Mexico.  Compiled  from  the  inoitt 
reliable  eonroes,  and  engraved  by  Kand,  McNally,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  1800. 
Scab  1 ;  2,852,110  or  39  gsogrsphicul  miles  to  an  inch.    Price  lOi.     (Slanft/rti.) 


AUSTRALIA. 

South  Australia.— Map  of ,  inclasifo  of  tho  Northern  Territory,  nhowing 

Pastoral  Lease*  and  Claims,  Compiled  from  the  most  recent  information  in  tho 
Survey  Department,  Adelaide,  under  iho  direction  of  G.  W.  Goydor,  Surveyor* 
General,  January  1890.  Scalo  1:1,000,000  or  13'6  geographical  miles  to  an 
iooh. 


Plan  of  Boundary  Lino  between  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  and 

Qneenaland.  Seals  1 :  600,000  or  6'8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Showing 
138th  Meridian  of  Longitude  from  Latitude  2&'  South  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
as  ditfined  on  (he  ground  1886-6.  Compiled  from  Surveyor's  original  uotes  in  tho 
Otiioe  of  the  Surveyor-Oeneral,  Adelaide,  May  1880. 

Tho  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  survey  of  South  AostraJia  and  Ihn 
Northern  Territory  is  shown  not  only  on  the  map  itself,  biit  also  on  tho  plan, 
that  accompanies  it,  of  the  boundair  line  between  tho  Notlhern  Territory  of 
South  AuBtrutia  and  Quceusland.  This  plan,  which  is  drawn  on  double  the 
scale  of  tho  map,  has  been  compiled  from  the  surveyor's  original  notes,  aud 
lihowa  the  topo<iTaphy  of  tlie  conulry  aloni;  the  138tli  meridian,  from  Lat.  SS"  S. 
totha  Gvlfof  Carpcularia.  On  the  lari^e  map  lajid  fieclions  have  been  laid  down, 
and  it  has  in  all  respects  been  brought  up  to  the  duto  of  publication. 
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CHABTS. 

Admiralty-— Oiarts  and  Plana    published   by  the    Hjdrogniphic   Departmeot, 
Admiralty,  in  July  and  August  1890. 

MediteiTMiean,  Morooc» : — Tetnan  bay,  1*.  M. 
North  America,  east  coast,  St.  lAwrenco  river : — 
Saguenay  rivet  to  Orignaui  point,  2i.  6i, 

814  m       =        0"9        North  America,  east  coaat,  St.  I^wrence  river!— 

Orignaux  point  to  Goose  island,  2i.  M. 

815  m       =        0*9        Noriih  America,  east  coast,  St.  Lawrence  rivei : — 

Goose  island  to  Quebec,  2s.  6d. 
1214        m       =        0-78      Canada,  lake  Huron:— Cape  Rich  to  Cabot  head. 

Flans,  Lion's  bead  harbour,  Owen  sound,  McGregor 
harbour,  2i.  61^. 
1499        m       =        0'05      North-wert  America,  Alaska : — Ctoas  sound  to  Kadiak 

island,  2s. 
1600        m       =        O'OS      North-west    Ao^ca,    Aleutian    islands :— Eadiak 

island  to  Siguam  island,  2s. 
1501        m       =        0'04      North'West    America,    Aleutian    ialaude  :^€iguam 

island  to  Attn  island.    Plans,  CbichagoS  harbour, 
Eyska  haibonr.  Bay  oE  islands,  Koroviu  bay,  Naaan 
bay,  Snchikoff  bay.  Bay  of  Waterfalls,  2*. 
1433        m       =        3'6        Nordi  America,  west  coast,  Alaska : — Auchorsgea  in 

Sumner  and  Clarence  straits — Port  Protection,  St. 
John  harbour.  Steamer  bay,  Dewey  anchorage,  2a. 
1457        m       =      various.    North  America,  west  coast,  Alaska  t — Anchorages  in 

Alaska — Popoff  strait   and    Humboldt    harbour. 

Cool  harbour.    Chignik  bay,    Lituya  bay.    Fort 

Mulgrave.   Sanborn  harbour.   Iliuliuk  harbour,  2i. 

1454        m       =      various.    North-west  America,  anchorages  in  Alaska: — Port 

Etches.  Fort  Graham.  Port  Wrangell.  St.  Paul 
harbour.  Shumagin  islands.  ChernofTski  harbour, 
Eagle  harbour.  Eulibyak  bay.  FribiloS'  island, 
St.  Mathew  island,  2t. 
Jm  =  3'6  )  North-west  America,  Alaska:— Anchorages  in  Sum- 
7-3  J  neretrwt.  Port  Mc Arthur.  Bed  bay,  2j. 
0'16      Africa,  east  coast :— Sketch  of  the'  Lower  Zambesi 

and  Sbire  rivers,  2». 
0*24      India,  west  coast  :—Dwarka  point  to  Diu  head,  2i. 
3  ■  4        Russian  Tartary : — Slavianski  bay  (Port  Bruce),  li.  Gd. 
0-6        North  Padfio,  Caroline  ishrnds :— Tomil  bay,  la. 
E23    Vera  Cruz  and  Anton  Lizardo  anchorage : — Plan  added.  Port  of  Vera  CruE. 
157    lUly,  sheet  1 :— Plan  added,  San  Hemo. 

1366    South  Facifio,  Tonga  islands :— Plans  added,  Mamuka  anchorage.    Falcon 
island. 
(J.  D.  Fatter,  Agent.) 

CHABTS  CANCELLED. 
tk.  CuMslMbj  »>. 

2296    Flan    of  Trondhjem    on    this  I  New    plan,    Troudhjem   on    this 

chart     I     chart 2295 
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rkna  on  this  sliMt,  PortoGnoA 
Sealri  i\  LerftDtu,  Port  Altti-  } 
rixio } 

Green  isknd  to  tlie  Pilgrims  .. 

Pilgrims  li>  Oucllo  point  ..      .. 
Ouelle  point  to  SenI  isluads    .. 
S«al  ialauds  to  Orlsaus  ials 
Qiiobec  and  Orlenns  istes .. 
Poiut  de  Moots  to  Beraimis  river. 


New  plaus,  PortoGno,  Se8trl  I*- 1 
Tftnto,  San  Kcmo  oa  this  sheet     / 


157 


New  ehraU,  Saguenfly  tivor  to  Ori* 

gnnux  poiut        3J3 

Orignaai  point  (o  Qooao  Ulond     ..  314 

Oootw  inland  to  Quebec 316 
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PlaaofTomil  bay  on  this  sheet.    New  pisu,  Port  Tuinil HSo 

OHABTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IMPORTANT  OORRECTIOSa 

110.2615.  England,  soulii  cawt:— CiU  of  Portlind  to  St.  Alban's  hoftd.  2255. 
England,  soulli  coftMt ; — WBytnouLli  and  Portlnnd.  1411.  Englnnd,  west  coast : — 
New  quay  to  Ualyhcnd.  1170ii.  Englam],  west  coast : — Uoiyiiead  to  Liverpool, 
1413.  England,  wtst  CoMt:— Holyhead  bay.  1447.  Ireland, cast  wwst : — Dublin 
bar  and  tbe  rivet  Liffey,  1887.  Germaoy. — Eider  river  to  Blaavnud  jwint. 
2361.  Baltic,  sbeet  3:— Oland  to  I^andsort.  2377.  Baltio  sea:— Ports  oa  the 
east  coast  of  Sweden.  2150,  Germany : — Fcrmern  lo  Bomholm.  185.  Baltic 
Bua : — Port  Swineuuiido  and  approaches  to  Stettin.  235.  Arctic  sea  : — Davin 
slmit  ind  Baffin  bny.  B63.  Labrador: — Hudson  l»vy  and  stmil.  490.  Canada 
lakee:— Lake  Erie,  west  end.  ^843^.  North  Amorica,  cast  coast  i—Cbeeapeuke 
bay.  284y.  North  America,  east  coast ;  Chc«apea!(e  bay,  sboet  G,  539,  Bouth 
America,  east  coast: — Port  Mnceid.  597.  Africa,  cost  coast: — Dclugoa  bay  to 
cape  QuardafaL  TGO.  Mailagascar,  soutlicni  portion : — Capo  St.  Mary  to  capo 
SL  Vincent,  and  Mutune.  38.  Persian  gulf,  Ilcluchiiton:— Uiakut  lo  Kanichi. 
3l'i.  Bay  of  Bengal :  Coiomandcl  coast,  thcet  1.  20^G.  Sumatra,  west  coast ; — 
Sunda  strait.  13!^.  Jai.<au : — Saigo  luiibom',  Oliomii  harbuur.  1011.  Itu^ian 
TarUry : — Eastern  Bosporus  slroit.  2159a.  Australia : — Northern  portion.  191^8. 
New  ^coUud,  uortli  island: — Kawau  island.  780.  ^cific  ocean: — South-west 
sheet.  765.  Pacific  ocean : — Uuiou  group. 
(J.  B.  Potter,  Agent.) 

United  Stat«i  Charts.— No.  1223.  Fichilinque  Harbour  (La  Pax  Bay).  From  n 
Rorvey  in  1874  by  the  officers  of  iho  U.S.S.  Narragnnsett,  Commander  George 
Duwey,  u.s.f.,  commanding.  Price  2».  IJ.— Pilot  Charla  of  the  Norlh  AUaotio 
Ocean  fov  Anguat  and  September  1890.  rnbliahed  at  tho  Hydrograpbic  Oilier, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C.  Henry  F.  Pioking,  Captwn  u.ajt., 
Eydrogrsphcr. 

ATLASES. 

Haohette  et  Cie. — Atlas  do  Ofegraphie  Muderne,  iSdilfi  par  ■  -  .  Ouvrage  con- 
tenant  G4  cartes  es  coulcur,  accompagnifes  d'un  texto  giographiqiie,  statisliqno  ct 
ethnographlque,  et  d'uu  gmnd  nombrtt  do  cartes  ded£tail,  figures,  diagrammed,  etc 
Par  P.  Scbrader.  P.  Pnidcnt  et  E.  Anthoine.  Paris,  tiaohotte  ot  Cie^  1860.  I'nrtjt 
18,  19,  20.     Price  lOci.  each  J^urt.     (Dulau.) 

Part  18  contains  general  maps  of  the  Balkan  P«ninsiila,  the  Cancuus,  and 
India.  Part  19 ; — a  maji  of  North-west  Africa,  a  map  of  North-ciwl  Africa, 
and  a  mapof  South  Africa.  These  thrco  sheds  make  a  complete  mopof  Alrica, 
on  which  the  boutidnriu*  of  the  possiasions,  and  spheres  of  influence  of  Euiu]Aan 
uulioBs  are  kid  down ;  those  tif  Portugal,  however,  ore  not  corruclly  shown. 
Part  20; — A  physical  map  of  tho  World,  ivnd  jiolilical  mops  of  tho  Cliincw 
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Emv^re,  Easl«ni  Cliinn,  Knren,  uul  Jamu.    Gncli  map  is  accompanied  b; 

Biailstical  nolca,  nod  somo  reuiarks  oa  tlie  polllical  and  phyjtical  googrApbjr 

ot  the  TOuntry,  Ibuto  being  i!lualrali)d  by  uuuieroua  woU-cxpohU*!  woodcuts. 

Stieler's  Hand-AtlRs.— Neuo  LiefpiUDgB-AuBgiibo  vou ,  1)5  Karton  in  Kiijv 

fcrJrutk  uud  llainiliolorlt,  berOHSgogebcn  voa  Prof,  Dr.  Ilvrm.  Burgliaiis,  Curl 
Vujiol  und  iirirni.  liubfuicht.  EHcliwiit  iu  S2  Lvefeningou  Qedo  mil  3  Knrlon, 
dill  Itt/la  uiit  2  Ivirlen  uod  Ti'tol).  Fiinfundzwaniigslo  (25)  Liefcrung.  Uotb 
Justus  I'erthus.     Pricti  Is,  6d.     {IhUitu.) 

Thci  fizescat  iMiie  of  tliii  Ailiv*  containn  a,  general  map  of  Europe,  with  i 

ingot  sliowitig  tho  liistribution  of  niCos ;  n  mnp  of  Saiotiy  aud  |»rUon8  of  tl 

noighbouimg  etiitcs,  at  lb«  boUL'ni  of  whioU  BectioBo  aid  uvea  8ho<TJnjE  th . 

comparnlive  bcigbia  of  the  inouutaitM  in  the  ThUrlugoc  Watd.lhe  Era  Gflblrgo, 

&c. ;  and  a  map  of  Western  CuuaJa, 

Tasoheii-Atlas  von  JubIub  Perthcs,~Vu]!»liimlii!  neu  b(«rb«itol  von  Hermum 
Haboiiicht,     24    Knrton    in    Kupfcretioli,      Mit    geograpbiJ.-staliat.   Nott£CiLi| 
Gotha,  JuBlua  Pialbea,     Piico  2»,    {Dulaii). 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Andorra- — Album  of  PLoto^raiiba  ot ,  tukDu  by  F.  H.  Devordl,  Em]., 

188C-a7,  and  presented  by  him  to  tbo  Royal  Gwgraphical  Society. 

IiiJujji'udeiit  ot  their  value  as  a  fine  sul  of  photographs,  this  svtlta  _ 
a  [M't'iiliar  iuturesl.  as  owiug  to  the  entiru  abBCiioo  of  railways,  roodi^  OT 
^pliH,    the    Pyreupan    rcpiblic    is    Ri;ldom    vlailed,    iiud   its    scenery    ftni 
vioiiutiii'iils  an'  almost  unanowii  to  tlitt  outside  world.    The  donor  of  thrae 
phoLo^raphs,  &Ir,  F,  M.  Dcvercll,  has  (or  aoiuo  year«  ^oil  tiik«n  an  iut«r(«l  in 
tills  liltlo  State,  and  having  during  his  visits  travollcd  all  ovvr  it,  and  boiug  lui 
txpcit  photographer,  is  in  a  poiition  to  sclccl  tlit<  views  brtt   caloulatod 
to    convey  »  correct  idea  of  its  beauiiful  wxitmry  and  quaint  monumontj. 
This  he  has  done,  ns  ovidi-nccd  by  the  iine  aet  of  phcito;:nip!is  which  he  ha* 
presented  to  tlie  Sooit'tyiu  a  large  haiidjomely  bonud  volume.  The  nliotogr*; 
nru  nccompauied  by  a  uiuuphiet  containing  a  bigtorical  sketch  of  Andorra,  ani 
detailvd  account  vf  the  ocuDery,  buildings,  and  monuments  shown  in 
jibotographs. 

Lnnda,  or  Hoata  YflkinTO'a  Kingdom.— 283  Photographs  (oa  9S  cards)  of 

Natives,  Scenery,  Ac,  taken  during  the  recflot  Portuguese  Espedillon  to  Lunda^H 

or  Muala  Yamrg's  Kingdom  (West  Cfulral  Africa),  uader  Captain  Carvalho.        if 

This  ia  a  most  interefiling  scrips  of  phol.ographs,  taken  by  the  officera  of  tlio 

Pwiugiicse  expedition  to  Muaia-Yamvo  s  kingdom,     A  large  number  of  them 

consist  of  groups  of  natives,  and  the  value  of  the  collection  is  greatly  incnaaid 

by  Captatu  Carvalho'*  notes,  which  ho  gives  on  Hie  back  of  each  photographs 

Kenton,  Viltefranche,  and  Neighbonrhood,  fVom  Bordighera  to  St. 
Bnny  des  Bans-— SU  Photographs  [if  .^—,  tikfn  by  Jamw  JackNon,  lEsq, 
Paris,  in  1S90,  aud  [irrsontcd  by  him  to  the  Royal  Guogmphioal  Society.  M 

This  Berics  consists  of  88  photograplis  taken  i[i  the  neighbourliood  of™ 
Menlon,  and  in  dillVcent  jiliiccs  between  Bordi^liera  and  St.  Remy.  The  views 
Lave  been  well  chosen,  and  are  remarkably  lino  specimens  of  photography, 
Biace  it  was  determined  by  thu  Oouiicil  to  form  a  coUcction  of  pbot<^ra{Jia  is 
the  Map  Itoom,  Mr.  Jackson  Ims  coutribuled  nu  lew  than  nine  complete  Mita, 
making  a  tola!  of  ■lOO  line  photographs,  tlits  being  by  far  the  greatest  number 
presented  by  any  individual  or  government. 

H.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  of  Photo* 
graphs  which  has  been  ealablished  in  the  Hap  Room,  if  all  the  Felloira 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Map  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  ba 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photogrnphs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  referenoe  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  tuid  hia 
address  are  given. 
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Zamt)etia,  the  new  British  Poaaesaion  in  Central  South  Africa. 

By  E.  A,  Maund." 

Uap.  !>.  ~.Vi. 

A  riGOROVS  spirit  of  commurciiil  fntvrpri»o  ta  now  busily  opening  up 
tliat  ricb  territory  of  Zambozin  so  loog  traronod  by  onr  oxplorera  and 
ivory  hunters,  und  wlitcb  only  so  latoly  wm  doclArod  "within  the 
upbore  of  British  inlla«Doo."  The  British  Soatb  Africa  C<jiiipany, 
uinpowercU  by  royal  charter,  will  in  tho  inimcdi»te  future  find  ocou- 
putioii,  boiiicB,  and  probftbly  riches  for  thousiinds  of  our  overteemiog 
populuttoii,  wliu  uro  ever  eager  to  colonise,  when,  as  in  the  present 
inKtnncu,  so  promising  a  land  is  brought  witbin  tlieir  reach. 

Five  yvan  ago  Sir  CKiirlfs  ^\'ll^^^;ll■B  osiwdition  opened  up  th« 
graziiig  fnrms  of  fiechuanttlaiid  nii  a  now  liuld  for  omigrntion.  This  has 
sioco  groiv:i  into  a  thriviug  orovrn  t'uloiiy  with  two  fiLSt  growing  towns, 
Vrytnirg  and  MafL-kuig,  and  a  r^iilway  in  cuniitriicliou  to  tmreriu  it. 
it[atiibeldtuid  was  tbeu  a  terra  iucoifnUa,  difDoult  and  daiigurous  to 
a].<proach.  IgnoninL'v  created  tbcae  illuHioiiM,  which  a  more  intimate 
iic<l«aintaiico  bus  now  happily  Jinpetlcd.  Tho  teicgnipli  is  fast  con- 
necting lis  with  nearly  a  tliousriud  of  our  countrymcm,  gone  in  to  prospoct 
and  scttlo  in  tLis  once  far-otf  Motabcloland.  Tbuy  aru  now  about 
Mount  Wedsft,  at  the  Iteacl  of  tho  Sabi  river,  a  locility  for  yours  much 
coveted  by  trek  Users,  as  tho  rich  valleys  thoro  afford  splendid  farming 
Oppurtuuittes.t     Tbero  is  now  an  organised  post  and  coach  comtnunica- 

*  Itcail  at  tho  Goo^ipbicul  Sooliou  uf  ILa  Uritiah  Atsooistiuu  fur  llio  Advauocment 
ot  Saiunoe.  Loe>lB  H«etiiiH:i ""  l^^pt  SXi  bat 

t  Slnc«  tlio  tending  of  UiU  paficr,  the  obova-mtnticmcd  pxpcdilicnuiry  force  hu 
nniTtdat  Mount  Uampdeo,  Int.  17''  'iW,  Idojc-  'iV  'i-T,  wiUiout  tut  or  Liudrouov  Truiii  tlio 
Mutnlwle.  TIjo  occupOitlon  of  Makboji aland  l«  tlicroforc  itn  nci^oniplinlml  fiict.  AI'.Hiut 
llniiipilcD  U.  vD  «re  inibrmed,  to  bo  tliu  hmdrjuiLrlers  of  lhi<  ComiHiii;  foe  odmiiiutintiTo 
purpuHK.  Tlio  iiatlTM  ba*«  bodrtily  itvlcouiwl  tlii'  wliilc  luftu :  aud  reports  frum  tho 
(•i|Hirt«  show  tliftt  Ibo  niirircmua  nnturo  of  tbo  country  linn  not  Imca  nverratril ;  iiid«oil, 
the  rkiinoai  of  tho  eoiuilty  truvor»Hl  by  UiU  pioiiefjiug  oiiwditioii,  both  in  gold  and 
rumi  lirnds,  cniisud  luniiy  of  iU  iticiiili-rii  t>  wiKli  Ui  euttlu  loiij;  Ijifoiv  lesoliliig  Ibu 
ubji>ulive  jiolut,  MriiiDl  IIumpilfiD,  nnd  mnnj  pnupoellng  puiioi  from  tlio  Tmnimnl  luid 
Cnpa  Oulraiy.  are  now  fnat  trikkiuj;  fut  lliia  Nuw  EEdotado. — E.  A.  M. 
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tion  witt  Kimborloy;  and  Gii-Bulawayo,  the  king's  chief  kraal,  ie 
actually  within  thirty  days  of  London. 

I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  to  this  territory  of  Zanibezia,  bo  quickly 
being  developed,  of  those  who  have  few  opportunitieB  of  reading  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  roporta,  and  who  rarely  see  our  instructive, 
but  too  qnicklj'  pigeon-holed  blue-books. 

Of  couree,  many  of  those  foiming  the  Maahona  Land  pioneering  party 
ai'e  fresh  to  African  travelling  exjwrienoea,  and  conscqnently  may  form 
and  give  adverse  opiniona  on  the  country.  It  is,  however,  a  splendidly 
equipped  expedition,  responsible  positions  being  held  by  good  men, 
capable  of  sound  judgment— men,  too,  who  have  been,  seen,  and  think 
it  good  enough  to  go  again.  For  years  past,  unfortunately,  there  ha^■e 
been  those  who,  ^vhen  they  got  down  country,  from  what  used  to  be  the 
"  interior,"  loved  to  poso  as  heroes  by  accounts  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  they  had  gone  through,  and  it  was  this  foolish  way  of 
mounts inieing  molehills  which  retarded  many  from  going  to  see  for 
themselves. 

Matabele  Land,  which  lies  between  10°  and  22'  S,  Ut.  and  27'  and 
83°  E.  long.,  is  the  most  promising  country  for  colon  i  sat  ion  in  South 
Africa,  lying  high,  generally  healthy,  rich  In  minerals  and  soil,  and 
sparsely  populated.  The  people  are  not  half  so  black  as  they  arc 
painted  (I  mean  in  character).  Notwithstanding  all  the  malicious 
reports  to  the  contrary,  the  king  and  people  have  kept  to  their  promises 
of  friendship  to  the  English,  given,  when  their  headmen  came  to 
England  last  year,  to  see  if  we  wore  more  respectable  than  the  Boors 
made  us  out  to  be. 

Lobengula  has  alloweil  the  construction  of  a  road  on  to  >Iouuf 
Hampden,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mazoo  river,  which,  passing  the  Lundi 
river  at  20^°  S.  lat.,  goes  on  via  Mount  ^Vedsa  to  open  up  Mashona  Land  : 
he  even  sent  his  Indunas  to  greet  the  expedition  now  passing  through 
Mb  territory.  Of  course  savages  are  proverbially  £ckle,  but  the 
chartered  couiijany  are  now  in  a  position,  should  it  ever  be  nccossan-, 
to  protect  their  -Tvorking  parties  from  the  much  overrated  Matabele 
hordes. 

The  country  dominated  by  the  Matabele  (I  cannot  say  governed) 
is  as  big  as  Germany,  and  very  thinly  populated ;  while  the  actual 
territory  occupied  by  them  is  very  small,  and  would  compare  about  as 
Bavaria  does  to  the  German  Empire.  They  rule  from  this  centre  much 
as  the  Boman  military  colonics  did  in  barbarian  Europe,  without, 
however,  the  same  civilising  influence.  Their  kraals  occu]>y  the 
plateau  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Zambezi  and  the  Crocodile 
rivers,  which  varies  between  four  and  five  thousand  feel  above  sea-lovel. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  upon  tho  Matabele  nation,  whose 
history  has  been  one  of  bloodshed  since  their  exodus  from  Zululand,  and 
who  still  live  nndor  a  military  despotism  of  the  worst  kind.    The  terror 
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of  thoir  assegais  veaches  beyoud  the  Zambezi,  wliilo  witoboraft  olsims 
many  a  vi<:tiin  among  their  own  kraals.  Xo  Ixittor  illustration  oau  be 
giT(?n  of  thoio  horrors  than  the  sinieler  nnnio  tif  L'>l)eiigula'H  head  kraal, 
GuSiilaieat/o,  whicli  meonB,  "  The  placu  of  killing." 

We  have  now  gono  among  them  nut  eis  juclgt-s,  but  to  change  all  this 
Itilling  and  slavery  by  civilising  infliiencoa;  for  wo  ehoiilil  not  ourselves 
forget thftt,  though  it  moy  be  three-hiintircd  years  siiirc  we  burned  bishoj>s 
nud  tortured  for  religion,  yet  it  is  iictiinlly  us  lale  as  tlie  eighteenth 
coiittiry  that  wc  bnmcil  a  witch  in  Perthshire. 

It  is  with  reforeiiro  to  the  oonntry  wliere  the  Mntabele  chief  kraals 
are  ntuatod  that  I  would  now  speak,  as  during  visits  in  1@S5  and  1888. 
ns  well  as  during  several  luonths'  stay  with  the  king  this  and  last  year, 
I  have  had  the  chance  of  nin[)|iing  and  prospecting  this  district.  It  will 
also  give  some  idea  of  what  Euglaud  is  now  busily  opening  up.  Witoh- 
«mft  80  terrorises  the  people  that  many  wore  the  amusing  stratagems  I 
bod  to  liave  recourse  to  in  obtaininif  angles  from  the  hill-tops.  Their 
conQdenco  in  me,  after  bringing  thuir  Indunos  siifo  homo  again  from 
their  wondrous  voyage,  was  often  rudely  shaken.  "  Mjiundi  must  be  a 
bit  of  a  tagati  (witch)  when  his  sextant  brouglit  down  the  snn,"  and 
they  were  very  doubtful  whether  shooting  a  kraal  wth  a  prismatio 
compass  might  not  keep  the  rain  off  the  cornlichls  in  its  vicinity.  The 
raiHB,  however,  were  particularly  heavy  this  year;  in  the  neighbourhood 
i>f  Biilnwuyo  no  less  tbau  4fl  indies  of  rain  were  meiisnred  during  the 
months  of  Novcmlwr,  December,  Jftiiimry,  and  February.  Like  all 
tropical  rains  they  nre  not  contiuuons,  but  come  un  in  terrifically  heavy 
thunderstorm 8,  with  hot  sunshine  botwopn.  For  several  weeks  before 
the  ruins  actually  fall  the  clouds  liunk  up  and  tbreaten.  Then  is  the 
king  busy  with  his  wiloh- doc  tors,  making  fell  |iuIiunB  to  cluinn  tho 
clouds  to  break.  One  sees  him  anxiously  gazing  at  every  heavj-  clond, 
for  tbo  people  ciime  in  from  all  jiarts  to  beg  rain  from  htm,  "  their  rain- 
maker," for  their  pardied  grounds.  And  many  is  the  litugh  I  have  had 
witli  him  on  tho  subject  when,  after  a  Iieuvy  rain,  tbo  people  oomo  to 
"  htmga  "  (praise)  bim.  Groat  then  is  his  good  humour,  but  bo  is  far  too 
•hrowd  to  bo  a  believer  in  bis  own  jiowrrs  in  the  rain>making  1in& 

Tho  months  of  September  and  Oetolx-T,  before  tho  rains,  arc  tho 
hottest  in  tho  year.  All  vegetation  nppiars  to  bo  bamt  np,  and  the 
country  has  a  dreary  aspect.  Cattle  grow  thin,  and  the  vast  herds  an 
sent  off  low  down  the  rivers  to  find  grass  and  water.  In  September  I 
bavo  registered  a  maximum  in  tho  ihado  ranging  between  105°  and 
111"  P. ;  but  the  fttraouphere  is  so  dry  that  one  does  not  feel  it ;  8S'  near 
tho  sea  coast,  with  the  air  saturated  with  moisture,  being  comparatively 
much  hotter.  The  evenings  and  momings  aro  delightful,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  feet  tho  heat  is  not  euei-vatiug,  in  fact  we  used  to  play 
lawn  tennis  through  it,  much  to  the  amiiHemeut  of  the  natives.  During 
the  winter  months,  May,  Jauo,  and  July,  it  Is  often  very  cold  at  night 
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En  tlieso  bigUands.    Eveu  on  the  Slncloutoio  river,  nt  elerntions  uoder 
8000  foot,  I  have  known  15°  of  frost  nt  uight,  with  tho  tbi^rmoTDeten 
ranging  over  80°  io  the  dny,  as  inensiircd  by  infitruoionts  rcgistorctl  at  Eow^ 
Mealies  put  iu  soak  fur  the  hi>rsee  ovcr-nigbt  havo  been  frozen  nearly  solid 
in  tbe  morning.     ^NotwithetandiDg  this  great  variation  in  temperature, 
tltis  eeason  is  particularly  bcnlthy.    Trek  oxen  suffer  from  the  dryneas  of 
the  grass  and  cold ;  ho  do  the  poor  unclothed  natives,  who  do  not  thaw 
out  iiiilU  the  aun  has  well  aired  the  day.    The  climate  ia,  however,  well^ 
atluptod  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  oan  work  all  the  year  round  in  itfl 
There  are  Englishmon  who  have  lived  up  there  for  the  last  15  or  20 
yoara.     And    what    ia    more    casential    for    good    eoloniimtioii,    whito 
children  thrive  well,  some  of  the  misuoiiaries  and  traders  having 
largo  families.     Of  course.  low  down  the  river  banks,  during  the  raiuj 
BMBOn,  one  expects  to  find  fever,  as  In  every  now  couutiy,  but  hoita 
built  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  river  avoid  any  such  danger. 

The  Matubele  corn-land  principally  lies  in  the  district  cmbrawd 
the  iiiap  accompanying  this  paper,  and  when  the  clouds  begin  to  liinl 
they  begin  to  pick,  for  as  yet  the  king  seta  his  fiice  agninst  ploughe." 
Sowing  giies  on  in  October  and  November,  and  after  the  first  rains  it 
ia  mnrvclluua  the  rapidity  with  which  the  grass  and  oom  grow.  Thflfl 
russet  brown  cijuntry  changes  suddenly  to  an  emerald  groon,  and  iha 
grassland,  which  in  good  and  abundant,  and  forests  are  nblaKo  with 
llowera  of  every  hue.  Those  so  soon  to  have  farms  up  there  will! 
assuredly  choose  this  tioatton  when  wishing  to  effect  a  land  sale. 
Harvesting  goes  on  iu  May  and  June,  and  much  of  the  com  is  aooo 
turned  into  EaSlr  beer,  the  national  drink,  while  a  good  deal  is  traded 
for  colouied  cotton  and  beads.  Eaflir  com  was  traded  last  yt-ar  for 
five  Bh  ill  lugs'  worth  of  goods  per  sack,  but  mealies  were  more  dttlicult  to 
buy.  There  is  u  great  future  in  the  com  as  also  in  the  cattle  trade  for 
this  country.  As  I  have  mentioned,  during  the  wintt;r,  or  drj-  ecasoHi 
the  cattle  are  sent  off  the  plateau  down  the  rivers,  as  higher  up  tho  irstor 
only  remains  In  pools,  the  rains  being  bo  heavy  that  they  run  off  quickly 
into  deep  channels ;  but  by  judicious  storage  of  this  rain  supply  vast 
tracts  might  be  irrigated,  white  springs  are  numerous  and  only  wanM 
opening  up.  In  the  (iu-Bulawaj  o  district  tho  soil  is  very  deep  and  rich. 
Anything  and  everytliing  seems  to  grow  and  flourish.  At  Shiloh,  whero 
Mr,  Thomas,  a,  miHsionary,  now  dwtd,  led  on  water  from  a  spring,  and 
mado  a  large  garden,  I  reaped  and  thrashed  out  several  sacks  o^ 
excellent  English  wheat.  I  jdanted  potatoes  too,  which  gave  a  veijfl 
good  crop.  Cabbages,  carrots,  ouions,  marrows,  beans,  pciia,  cucombor, 
tomatoes,  and  lettuce  also  throve  well.  In  fact,  all  European  vegetable*, 
as  well  us  sweet  potatoes  and  mealies,  grew  very  quickly  in  this  irrigated 
ground.  The  rivers  are  generally  in  bods  too  deep  to  run  the  water  off 
except  at  great  expense ;  but  wimlmill  pumps,  nnriyas,  and  dams  could 
be  utilised.    With  tho  aid  of  water,  almost  any  fruit  eeeme  to  flouris 
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From  the  eame  garden,  we  enjoyed  largo  crops  of  oranges,  Igmons,  figs, 
gmpes,  liananas  {or  rather  plantaloe),  peaches,  aprioota,  pomegranates, 
inulbiTries,andCai«j-oo8t!l)6niia.  Thodate-palmsandiipple-treeB, though 
growiug  well,  were  ton  yOTing  to  bear.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees  grow 
luzuriaiiOy  and  fruit  well.  So  too  do  the  figs.  There  wcro  beautiful 
grovea  of  them  in  thia  missionarj'B  garden.  Tho  vineB  gro«ii  over  high 
trelliaed  alleys  also  bore  ft  gr«at  deal  of  Inacious  fniit.  Tho  white  ant 
is  the  gardeners'  enemy,  but  luckily  be  seems  to  prefer  tho  sandy  soil  to 
the  rich  loams.  Many  will  be  tho  splendid  market  gardens  by  and  by 
to  snpply  the  mining  ootitree.  Tho  ]tIat»belo  woiuea  are  the  laboureva. 
One  sees  during  the  picking  hpjisoti  long  rows  of  girls,  often  with  a  queen 
among  them,  keeping  time  with  their  niatlucks  to  a  not  uuniLdodions 
chant.  Great  qunntitioa  of  excellent  tobacco  are  grown  by  theMashonas 
And  MakaJukas,  that  grown  at  Inyoka,  of  which  the  king  receives  a 
yearly  tribute,  being  opn6id<^red  tho  best.  It  is  principally  converted 
into  snuff.  The  rice  grown  in  Iklashonu  Land  is  excellent,  and  cost  lust 
year  about  eighteen  sbiUinga'  worth  of  goods  per  eaok.  The  grass,  corn, 
rice,  tobacco,  mid  gardening  enpabilities  of  this  couniry  arc  suificieut 
allnrctiienU  for  farming  colonists,  white  undmibtedly  it  would  proiluce 
coffee  and  eugiir.  Cotton  and  indiarubber  we  know  it  produces  in  the 
north,  as  the  Mashooas  weave  blankets  of  tbo  former,  and  make  caiidk-s 
of  the  latter.  lodigo  grows  as  a  weed,  and  is  used  by  the  Illashonas  for 
dyeing  their  home-made  bUnketa. 

Farmers  have  to  combat  lung  sickness  among  oattlo  and  that  terriblo 
sconrge  borse-^icknuss.  IncjcuUtion  and  quarantine  laws  wilt  stamp  out 
the  former.  The  natives  now  iuociilate  for  lung-sickneas,  a  trcntmont 
which  is  very  suooessful,  but  they  do  not  iinderstand  closing  infected 
districts.  For  horso^icknosa  a  specific  has  still  to  be  found.  It  comes 
on  yearly  after  tho  rains.  In  good  years  one  per  cent  perhaps  will  die, 
whefL-os  in  a  bad  eeason  like  the  last  ono,  a  high  percentago  succtuub. 
I  lost  eleven  horses  out  of  thirtoon  in  a  wcuk.  A  "  salted  horse,"  or  one 
which  has  gone  through  the  sick  uobb,  and  therefore  is  supposed  to  be 
proof  against  it,  will  cost  you  30i.  or  601.,  whereas  a  very  sorvicoablo 
horse  can  bo  bought  for  10/.  down  country. 

Matabele  Land  is  well  wooded,  though  the  timber  is  not  large.  Tho 
mo^iajii.  a  bard-wood  capable  of  witlistnnding  white  aula,  la  useful  for 
buildiu)^  and  firewood,  while  its  bark  tnng  escclleiit  leather.  Until  coal 
is  found  nearer  than  the  Zambezi  valley  there  is  a  good  and  sufBcicnt 
fiupply  for  mining  pur|)oseB. 

It  is  to  tho  mineral  riohcs,  however,  that  we  innst  look  for  the  quick 
development  of  this  country.  The  gold  in  Maahona  Land  will,  I  believe, 
create  a  "  nmh  "  only  to  be  paralleled  in  tho  devcloj-ment  of  California 
and  the  Western  States  of  America.  In  the  aco<fmpanyiag  map  no  less 
tlian  twenty  reefs  will  be  seen  marked,  which,  as  far  as  tho  suspidous 
natives  would  allow,  1  prospected.    In  some  of  these  we  found  free  gold, 
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and  colour  in  the  watercourBca  below  Uiera.  OM  workings,  too,  wero 
-visible,  which  shows  tJiat  at  oue  time  this  quarts  was  worth  worklDgi 
evon  witli  cmJe  a(JiiIiauces,  There  is  a  baukot  formation  similar  to 
thut  in  the  Transraal  in  this  district.  While  north  of  the  Kamaqtjohau 
river  tfie  ('hartor  PrdsjioctorB  found  a  largo  hoily  of  re«f  which  returned 
BB  milch  aa  2  ot.  of  gold  to  the  ton.  Thcae  riches  running  among  and 
even  tlin>ugh  the  Rlalubulti  kruals  tnust  for  the  present  Ho  uud«>vi.-loped. 
The  rit^h  gotil  rL'ofs  in  Mashdiia  Land  havu  licen  written  and  talked  about 
for  the  Inst  twenty  yoars,  and  beluw  Mount  Hampden  alluvial  ileposilA 
aro  known  to  exist.  This  poor  man's  gold-field  tho  Company  has  now 
sent  fSjicrts  to  develop.  It  is  from  this  Miizoe  and  ITanjiini  district 
that  tho  natives  bring  gold-dust  in  quills  for  sale  to  the  wliite  men, 
notwithstanding  tho  known  penalty  of  denth  they  risk  in  the  traffic. 
JSnt  all  this  wo  will  hope  is  now  chatigod.  Tho  natives  know  that  tho 
white  man  will  have  tho  gi>!d  wliero  it  is  known  to  exist,  mid  they  hiivo 
witwly  made  tho  best  of  tho  situation  by  putting  themselves  in  the  haud» 
of  a  strung  company  countenanced  by  tho  Gi'eat  Whito  Queen,  who  wi^ 
befriend  and  not  disposi^ess  them.  ^ 

From  nunjber«  of  natives  «ho  yearly  go  from  here  to  End  work  in 
Jobauni^burg  and  Kimberley,  Iho  people  generally  have  learned  that 
it  is  better  to  have  the  liLmefits  arising  from  these  mines  nearer  their 
own  homos.  Hence  the  mass  of  tho  working  popuUtaon  are  in  liiTOiir 
of  the  white  man  crushing  tlieir  ijuartit,  and  thus  saving  thom  800  milM^ 
tramp  southwards.  ■ 

Tho  Makalakas  and  Mashonns,  tho  original  Inhabitants  of  tnP 
country,  though  physiciiUy  much  inferior  to  their  masters,  the  Blatahelo, 
are  clever  and  willing  woikeis.  Thoy  fashion  the  homalito  iron,  in 
which  mineral  tho  country  is  particularly  rich,  into  a  variety  uf  objects, 
principally,  however,  at  [irusont  into  assegais.  The  copper,  tuo,  in  tho 
cunntry  was  lonnerly  smelted  by  them,  as  ia  evidenced  by  nld  copper 
workings  I  have  seen. 

When  once  the  Mutaliele  learn  tho  benefitH  and  freedom  to  aocme 
from  the  white  man's  rido  thoy  will  soon,  I  buliove,  work  as  well  as 
tbs  Zulng  in  Natal.  If,  howevt^r,  they  will  not  change  the  assegais  for 
the  pitk  and  tho  plough,  then  gradually  they  will  disappear  beyond  tho 
Zambezi  before  the  inevitable  mardi  of  civilisalion ;  and  from  among 
the  downtioiJdcn  Mnshnnas  and  Makalakas  we  shall  find  plenty  of  labour 
for  both  minos  and  fluids. 

It  is  stiango  that  thin  country,  so  long  reputed  to  bo  riob  in  gold 
and  other  minerals,  of  which  Haines  wrote  twenty  years  ago  as  being 
tho  Land  of  Opbir,  should  until  now  hare  baSIed  our  colonizing  instinct-'. 
The  work,  however,  has  now  begun  under  tho  most  favourable  auKpicox. 
Tho  administration  of  Zambezia  ia  already  orgaubed,  law  and  order 
will  roign  wherever  tlie  Chartered  Company  penetrate.  Tho  revolver, 
bowio  knife,  and  spirit  saloon  will  there  huvo  no  plaoe.     Gold  lawa  i 
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franieil,  nnd  Iho  ivory-giver,  the  blcphftiit,  will  now  bo  prwcrvod  instoad 
of  eslcrminnlod.  Raiding  and  elaverj-  must  oeaso;  ond  Ctristifimty 
will  Bprcnd  wliero  hitlierto  tho  miBsionnTy's  labours  havo  boon  woll  nigh 
fruittcBa. 

We  English  colonise  native  tcrritorips  ti>  iiinlce  tbcm  pay.  Wo  know 
that  "a  strong  executive  menna  onler,"  iimJ  (hit  stirring  op  native 
sfrife  only  necessitates  costly  oxpeditiouB.  Slavery  it  is  our  ambition 
to  ftlwlish.  So,  too.  wo  suppress  the  liquor  tfalKo  us  brofidiug  infinite 
troubles.  Bocbuana  Land  ia  a  happy  example  of  wiiat  can  bo  Jtma  id 
this  lino.  Khama's  people  are  rapiJly  beooining  civiliseil,  and  aObrd  » 
good  luarliet  for  our  goods.  The  greed  for  gold  will  always  overcome 
oUmatio  difEcultios. 


The  Pariilim  of  Africa. 
Unp,  p.  Tl'i. 

Now  that  the  greater  part  of  Africa  has  been  jiarcelled  out  among  the 
European  Powers,  it  may  bo  useful  to  indicate  what  are  the  limits  of 
the  clainiB  of  eacli  of  these  powers,  and  on  what  these  claims  are  based.  It 
has  becTi  'sought  to  show  in  tho  accompanyin.^  map  the  boundaries 
of  the  claims  of  the  varions  Powers,  so  far  as  thetie  have  boon  settled  by 
intcmational  agreement.  Where  tho  n]iiico  ban  K-eii  left  blank  it  is 
booaUBO  there  is  no  u s press agreoni cut,  er  thu  limits  hnvelieen  loft  vague 
intentionally  by  tho  Powers  concerned,  or  the  pailloular  diatricts  are  so 
far  independent.  An  unlxjrdoreil  wanh  of  colour  is  intended  to  Wgmfy 
that  the  area  indicated  is  loft  to  the  undisputed  operations  of  one 
Power.  In  the  text  we  have  embodied  some  valuable  notes  compiled  by 
Mr.  John  Bolton,  F.n  a.a. 

£xoept  Morocco,  Liberia,  certain  Central  Sudan  Stat«a,  the  Sahara 
to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  and  a  siuall  area  south  of  Darfurand  Wadai. 
th«TO  in  hardly  any  part  of  Africa  that  in  not  tUroolty  or  indi- 
rectly "within  tlie  sphere"  of  8omi>  European  Power.*  Algeria  and 
Tunis  are  admittcilly  French  by  right  of  ooniiiiest.  Tripoli,  with 
FcKzan,  are  acknowledged  as  boing  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Egypt  proper  acknowledges  Turkish  suzerainty  in  so  far  an  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute.  In  all  other  respects  Egypt  is  practically  independent 
of  Turkey  j  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  at  present  under  British  control. 
What  is  still  known  m  tho  Egyptian  Sudan  will  bo  dealt  with  later  on. 

Skirting  from  the  west  coast  of  Morocco  and  proceeding  southwards, 
we  find  that  to  the  north  of  Cape  Nun,  on  lUe  coast  of  Morocco  itself,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ifui  river,  a  small  coneesnion  of  15  square  miles  has 
been  made  by  the  Sultan  to  Spain,  thuiigb  up  to  the  present  dale  tho 

*  Thus  Stitee  ia  Uio  map  hare  a  blnckinti  tlut. 
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Spanish  GoTernmeiit  has  not  taken  actual  poBseBBion.  On  aome  maps 
the  coast'linQ  between  Cape  Xud  and  Cape  Blanco  is  laid  down  as 
Spanish,  though  the  Spanish  Government  (since  188G)  only  claims  as 
a  protectorate  the  strip  between  Cape  Bojador  and  Cape  Blanco, 
meaBuring  about  500  miles  (26°  8'  N.  to  20°  51'  N.).  The  coast  boundary 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  claims  is  fixed  by  arrangement  betweeu 
the  two  couutrics,  but  the  interior  limit  of  the  Spanish  possessions  has 
not  yet  been  settled  between  Franco  and  Spain.  According  to  Sl>aDigh 
authorities  treaties  have  been  made  with  the  Sultans  of  Adrar  and 
neighbouring  territories,  placing  them  under  Spanish  protection ;  eo 
that  the  southern  limit  extends  inland  600  miles  towards  Timbuktu,  and 
the  northern  limit  420  miles  from  the  coast  towards  Teuduf.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  formally  notified  this  protectorate  to  tho 
British  Foreign  Office.  There  is  a  British  factory  at  Cape  Jaby,  but 
the  British  Government  makes  no  claim  to  any  protectorate  there. 

The  French  Senegambian  possessions  begin  at  Cape  Blanco.  The 
whole  ooast-line  down  to  British  Gambia  is  French.  France,  by  right  of 
conquest  and  by  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  claims  the  whole  of  the 
buin  of  the  Senegal,  all  the  basin  of  the  Gambia  except  the  British 
strip,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Kiger  basin  aa  far  as  Sego. 
The  map  of  M.  Binger's  travels  just  published,  extends  the  French  sphere 
further  south  and  further  cast  than  international  agreement  justifies. 
With  regard  to  the  coast  delimitation,  we  find  that  the  first  check  coming 
southwards  is  met  with  at  the  river  Gambia.  The  boundary  here  is 
framed  by  Article  I.  of  the  arrangoment  concerning  the  delimitation  ot 
the  English  and  French  posseasions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  signed 
at  Paris,  August  10th,  188S. 

"In  Senegambia  the  frontier  line  between  the  English  and  Frencli  posBessiona 
shall  be  estnbliBhed  at  follows  :^1.  To  the'  north  of  the  Gambia  (right  bank)  the 
liue  shall  start  from  Jirmat;  creek  and  follow  the  parallel,  which  traversing  the  coagt 
at  this  point  (about  13°  36'  N.),  intersects  the  Gambia  at  the  great  bend  it  makes 
towards  the  north,  opposite  a  amalt  island  situated  at  the  eatrance  of  Sarmi  creek, 
in  the  country  of  Niaraena.  From  this  poiot  the  frouticr  liue  shall  follow  the  right 
bank  as  far  as  Yarbatenda,  at  a  distAnce  of  10  kilometres  from  the  river.  2.  To  the 
south  (left  bank)  the  line  atartiog  from  the  month  of  the  San  Pedro  shall  follow  the 
left  bank  aa  far  as  13°  10'  of  north  latitude.  The  froutier  shall  thence  follow  the 
innillet  which,  starting  from  this  point,  goes  as  far  as  Sanding  (end  of  the  Tintang 
cre^,  English  map).  The  line  shall  then  trend  upwards  in  the  directiou  of  the 
Gambia,  following  the  meridian  which  passes  through  Sanding,  to  a  distance  of 
10  kilometres  from  the  river.  ITie  frontier  shall  then  follow  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  at  the  same  distance  of  10  kilometres  as  far  as,  and  including  Yarbatenda." 

French  territory  extends  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Gambia 
oolony  to  Cape  Boxo,  south  of  the  Casamanaa  river,  whore  a  wedge  of 
FoTtugueae  territory  intervenes.  This  is  known  as  Portuguese  Guinea, 
and  extends  from  Cape  Boxo  on  the  north  to  the  month  of  the  river 
C^'et  on  tho  south,  between  Catack  Island  (wLioh  is  Portuguese)  and 
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TristSo  Ifilaod  (which  is  FroDch).  According  to  a  convention  of  May  12tb, 
18fl4,  ratified  August  3let,  18$7,  between  Franco  and  Portugal,  the 
northern  boundary  between  the  torritories  of  tho  two  countriee,  starting 
from  Cape  Roxo,  proceeds  eiietwards  at  an  ei^ual  distance  from  the  rivera 
Cusamansa  and  San  Domingo  dc  Citcbeti,  to  tlio  intersection  of  the 
meridian  of  13"  10'  W.  of  Groonwich  with  tho  p»mUd  o(  12''  40"  N.  lat. 
Between  this  point  and  13°  40'  W.  of  Greenwich  the  frontier  coincides 
■with  12''  40'  N.  On  the  cast  the  frontier  follows  13'  40'  W..  from 
12°  40'  N.  to  W  40'  N.  On  tho  sontli  (ho  boundary  etnrting  from  tha 
mouth  of  the  Cajet  river  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  at  an  equal 
distance  north  of  tho  Componi  river  and  tho  Cae«ini  river,  then  of  the 
nortliem  branch  of  the  Componi  and  t\w  soutfaom  branch  of  the 
Cnssini,  at  first,  and  aftorwardfl  of  the  Hio  Grande,  ending  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  13°  40'  W.  and  11'  40'  N. 

Then  follows  about  200  miles  of  French  coast  until  the  boundary 
of  tho  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  is  reached.  A  little  more  tlian 
hnlf-way  south  we  fiiid  the  small  group  of  the  Los  islands,  at  Conakri, 
which  aro  claimed  as  Britisli. 

At  Sierra  Looue,  Groat  Brituin  lias  a  stretch  of  coast-line  extending 
200  miles  from  the  Mahela  Creek  north  of  the  Scaroies  river  to  the 
Manoh  river  near  Oapo  Mount.  The  colony  reaches  inland  aboat 
2O0  miles  in  its  northern  section,  tapering  oCTin  the  south  to  a  narrow 
strip.  The  eastern  limit  has  not  yet  been  defined.  An  expedition  will 
shortly  leave  England  in  order  to  tako  part  in  tho  delimitation  towards 
the  interior.     Article  II.  of  the  Anglo- French  Arrangement  states : — 

"  To  the  uorlh  of  Siorm  lA«ne,  iu  accord.iDco  wjih  Iho  jirovisiona  of  the  Irvat;  of 
1882,  the  Una  of  demnivntioo,  after  having  divided  the  hnniii  of  the  Mellitcorcc  Itota 
that  of  Ibe  Gttal  Scarciea,  shall  pass  teiweuii  Ilennsli  aoJ  Tambakkn,  leaving  TalU 
to  England  and  Timtso  to-  France,  and  ahull  uppruach  llie  lOlb  degree  of  north 
latitude,  incbiding  in  the  French  zone  tho  country  of  tho  Hpubhoua,  and  id  tho 
English  Kouo  Soulimaniah  and  Falntiah.  The  line  shall  stop  at  thi.<  iaterh-ution  of 
the  13th  degri-o  of  lougiludc  weat  of  Paris  (10°  40"  of  Greenwich),  m  marked  on  the 
French  map,  and  of  the  lOih  degree  of  latitude. 

The  Manoh  river  forms  the  boundary  between  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
north  and  the  Kepiihlio  of  Liberia  on  the  south.  The  coaat-line  of 
Liberia  extends  for  about  450  miles  to  tho  Sau  Pe<lro  river,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  150  miles  in  the  interior.  No  precise  delimitation 
of  Liberia  towards  tho  interior  has  bei-u  arranged. 

Between  the  oasl*m  boundary  of  Liberia  und  the  western  boundary 
of  tho  French  territories  on  the  Gold  Coast,  is  a  atrip  of  territory  which 
up  to  the  present  is  no  man's  land,  prohuhly,  witli  tho  exception  of  tliat 
at  Cape  Juby,  the  only  unclaimed  hit  of  all  iho  .\frican  coast ;  it  is  about 
100  miles  in  length.  Tho  French  strip  of  coast  here,  extending  from 
Grand  Labon  to  Newtown,  and  including  Gruml  Bitssam  and  Asslnie, 
measures  about  100  miles.    The  Anglo-Freuch  Agreement  (Article  III.) 
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dofuMM  tlio  boundu-jr  bctwcAU  tlie  Fronoli  auil  Britiali  claims  on 
port  of  the  coast  as  followa  : — 

"On  Iba  GoM  Coail  the  Kngli^li  frontier  xtiAtl  atart  from  tlift  Ma  oout 
Newtomi,  at  1000  metre*  to  the  wiat  of  the  house  ijccut-icil  in  1884  hj  tli«  Bn^iili 
Committionan.  U  «bHll  Itjeiicc  go  slmight  ti>  the  TeQiJo  LagooD.  Tlio  line  ahall 
Uwn  folloiT  the  l#ft  bsiik  of  that  lagoon  und  of  tlmt  of  Ahy  nnd  Ihe  left  bunk  of  Ibo 
liver  TanM,  or  Tcndo,  as  Tnr  aa  Koujiouii.  Stailiug  from  Noitgoiia  tbo  froutiar  Uno 
ihall  be  fiiod  in  occordaticu  witli  Ihe  various  imktina  which  have  rupectivel;  been 
concliuie'd  by  the  two  GovcmmcnU  wttb  tho  natives.  Tliia  line  ihall  be  prolonged 
to  the  8th  dogroo  of  noith  kiiiu<J«. 

TIio  Gold  Coast  oxt«uda  caatwards  for  350  miloB  to  M,  cast  of  tli8_ 
Voltii  river,  wh«re  it  adjoins  Iho  Gertuan  aoqnisition  of  188i. 

The  oastem  bouudary  is  defioed  by  Article  IV  of  tbo  Anglo-Qe 
Agreement  signed  at  Berlin,  July  lot,  ISl'O; — 

"In  West  A&ica — 1.  The  bniinilMy  bt^twccn  the  Gcrmivn  Pfoteotornio  of  Togo 
and  the  Criiish  Oold  Const  Colouj'  commences  on  the  coast  at  ibe  marks  set  ap 
after  tha  n^olintioiis  betwoen  thi- coniuiissionen  of  the  two  coantriua  of  the  1-ttit 
and  2Slh  July,  1380 ;  and  procecdx  direct  nortbwsnin  to  tlie  6"  10'  parallel  of  oortli 
laiUudc;  thence  it  nins  aion^  that  parallrl  westwards  till  it  reaches  the  loft  Vmnk  of 
the  river  Aka;  nsci'udii  the  mid*chnnnd  oT  tbnt  river  to  the  G'^  20  piinille!  of  norUi 
latitude ;  runs  ahng  thitt  pnnillrl  wrxlwnnli  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Uebawe 
orShowe;  follows  that  Imnk  of  the  river  till  It  reaches  the  parallel  ComspondliifE 
willi  the  point  of  cuiifluenoc  of  the  river  Dcinc  with  the  Volla ;  It  runs  nioni;  tlwt 
jarallel  westward  till  it  reaches  the  Volla,  from  that  poiot  It  aaccuds  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vutta  (ill  it  nrrlvus  at  the  nculml  cone  latnbliihcd  by  the  agreement  of  188^ 
which  commcncot  nl  the  cnnfiiionco  of  the  'iver  Dakka  with  the  Volta."  H 

Tbo  procisc  bunndaries  in  tbe  interior  (both  on  the  Frenoli  and 
Gemiun  sidce)  cannot  be  regarded  as  iloSnitely  settled.  Our  knowledgo 
of  the  interior  i»  scanty,  and  tbo  eituation  of  towns  and  the  conr«c  of 
rivers  an  laid  dowD  on  onr  nin|is  crrouetxie.  German  Togo-land  extends 
to  1°  41'  E.,  whero  it  marclioe  with  another  wedge  of  French  territory. 
The  points  occupied  by  Franco  (1884)  are  Grand  Popo,  Agoue,  or 
Ajig",  Porto  Novo,  and  Kotonoti.  Although  on  December  22nd,  1887, 
Portugal  withdrew  her  protectorate  over  the  soft-coost  of  Dahomey,  sho 
aolually  still  oocu pi L-8  tho  port  of  San  Jiian  de  Ajnda  (Whydah)  with 
n  military  forco.  h 

Next  in  order  come  the  Colony  of  £<ago8.  the  Iloyal  Niger  Company^ 
Territories,  and  the  Oil  Kivera,  with  a  ooast-line  of  .lOO   miles,   tbo 
British  sphere  extending  inland  a  distance  of  over  COO  miles,  batindo^ 
on  the  west  as  far  north  as  the  ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  by 
French  Slave  tJoast  territory  defined  thus  in  ArUolo  IV.  of  the  Angli 
French  ArrnRgcment : — 

"  On  the  Blave  Const  (he  line  of  duinarcatien  between  the  aphetv*  of  inflnenoo  of 
the  two  Powers  sbftit  Iv  identical  wiih  the  meridian  which  intersects  the  territory  of 
Porto  Novo  at  tbo  Ajarra  creek,  h-aviu);  Pokndi,  or  Pokes  to  the  Eiiglish  oolony 
of  Idgoa.  It  shall  follow  tbo  above-mcolioned  meridian  ns  fni  it*  the  !)lb  degree  of 
north  latitude  where  it  shall  stojh    I'o  tbe  loutli  it  ihall  terminate  on  lbs  seafhoru 
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ftfter  havirig  passed  Ihro^igh  the  lorrttQiy  of  Appikh,  the  cstpiUl  of  wliich  thftll  con- 

tiune  to  Iwlong  lu  Eu^laiid.'' 

The  eaBtem  limit  islioiinilcil  b^  tlio German  sphere  in  tlio  CamoTOOUs 
Rnd  is  provUionntly  de&ued  in  Article  IV.,  paragmpli  2,  Anglo-Gorman 
Agrcemont  ;— 

"  It  having  bcm  proved  to  Iho  salisfiictiou  of  iho  two  Pon-ers  tbiit  iio  river  Mist* 
on  the  Gulf  of  Giiinoa  corwaijonding  with  ihnt  marked  on  maps  as  tho  Jlio  dal  Rey, 
to  which  relotvaee  vrns  mivdc  in  tho  Agreciuent  of  1885,  a  proviniooal  Hue  of 
i](  marcation  la  silopted  bttwvcn  the  Ucrmnn  sphere  in  tliu  Camcruuus  aad  tltc 
ftdjoioiog  EriliBh  »phcrp,  whioli  slurtiiig  from  llio  head  of  Ihe  Bio  del  Bey  creek  gws 
direct  lo  the  poial  nhout  9°  8'  of  cast  Ictigitndc,  marked  '  Itapidii '  in  Ihe  British 
Admimlty  charl." 

The  hoTindnrj-  to  ihu  north  is  fixed  by  fiaragraph  2  of  "Declaration* 
exchanged  between  tho  Guveniment  of  Her  Britaunic  Majesty  and  tho 
Govemtnont  of  the  Frenoli  Itepublic,"  signed  at  London,  August  5th,  1890» 
thus ; — 

"TiiB  Cfovemmeol  of  Her  Biilannic  Majiaty  recogDiMs  the  sphere  of  inQuonoe  of 
Franco  to  the  nouth  of  her  Mcdit«rmncnn  I'>»ses&ions  up  to  a  line  from  Sny  on  tlib 
Niger  to  Batuwwa  on  Lake  Ti;!ia<1,  drtiun  iu  audi  maunur  as  to  cuioprise  In  Iho 
sphere  of  aotion  of  the  Niger  Cmnpnny  all  that  fairly  belongs  to  Hic  kinj^om  rf 
Sokoto;  the  line  lo  be  dctcrmincij  by  tho  Coiiimiiiiiionor*  In  he  appoinloil." 

The  ca?item  and  ivestom  limits  other  than  those  above  defined  are 
left  for  future  sottlcinent—tho  Ifittor  by  English  and  French  Boundary 
Cummiasiouent,  tho  former  by  ti-oatioa  to  be  mado  with  the  native  rulers 
under  the  English  or  German  Powers,  the  following  clause  baving  been 
inserted  iu  Article  V.  of  tho  Anglo-German  Agreement :— '*  AH  treaUe» 
made  in  territories  intervening  between  the  Biniiu  and  Lako  Chad  shall 
be  notified  by  one  I'owrr  to  tlie  other." 

This,  tlieii,  disposes  of  the  whole  coast  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  del  Bey  and  of  tho  corr^Kponding  Hinterland,  although  details  of 
delimitation  rc-nmin  to  bo  settled.  The  French  traveller,  Cajitnin  Dinger, 
is  staled  to  have  concluded  treaties  with  several  powerful  chiefs  in  tho 
Slandingo  region,  including  Kong,  These  will,  of  course,  bo  tho  subject 
of  further  international  del i bora ti on.  Timbuktu  and  the  Niger  down  to 
Say  is  virtually  recognised  by  Dritnin  as  within  tJio  French  si>horo ;  as  is 
the  whole  of  the  Sahara  nortli  of  the  irregular  line  from  Lake  Chad  to 
tlio  mouth  of  the  Scncgid.  Morocco  is  not  likely  to  claim  Hinterland  ;  tho 
limits  of  Spanish  ehiims  in  tho  interior  will  no  doubt  l;>e  amicably 
ndjiiBtcd  ;  whilo  of  course  Turkey,  on  behalf  of  Tripoli,  may  roasonably 
object  to  France  cncronohing  on  the  region  to  tho  south  of  that  country. 
Asbanti  is  quito  clearly  within  the  Itrilish  sphere,  though  thoro  is  a  dis- 
position on  tho  part  of  the  Government  to  allow  Germany  to  claim  at 
least  a  portion  of  it ;  tho  intorior  limits  aro  being  arrang<)d  by  an  inter- 
national oommission.  Sokoto  and  its  tributary  states  are  acknowledged 
lo  bo  British,  while  British  enterprise  is  free  to  incltide  in  its  sphere 
Bornu,  Bagirml,  Wadui,  aiid  neighbouring  regions  not  oxpressly  allottod 
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to  either  France  or  Goi-matiy.  From  both  sideB  they  come  natTirally 
within  the  BritiBh  sphere.  As  to  Durfur  and  Eordofan,  the  latter  is 
entirely,  and  the  former  to  a  large  extent  (see  map),  withia  the  British 
■phere  according  to  the  Anglo-Gei'man  agreement  of  July  1890;  this 
gives  the  western  waterparting  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  as  the  western 
boundary.  The  rest  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  may  \>&  regarded  as  at 
present  in  revolt. 

South  of  the  German  Cameroons  oomea  the  enormous  territory 
acquired  by  France,  inclnding  the  Gabnn  and  the  French  Congo  Ter- 
ritory, There  is,  however,  a  block  on  the  rivers  Muni  and  Campo, 
40,000  square  miles,  claimed  by  Spain,  but  the  claim  is  not  admitted  by 
France. 

By  agreement  between  Franc©  and  Germany,  dated  December  24tb, 
1885,  the  latter  agrees  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  south  of  a  line 
running  eastwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Campo  to  a  point 
1 5°  east  from  Greenwich.  On  the  south  side  of  her  Congo  territory, 
France  marches  on  the  coast  with  iho  small  enclave  of  Cabinda,  which 
Portugal  was  allowed  to  retain  at  the  Berlin  Conference.  By  a  treaty 
between  France  and  Portugal,  dated  Ubty  12th,  1886,  ratified  August 
Slet,  1887,  the  frontier  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries  in 
the  Congo  re^on  follows  a  line  from  Chamba  Point,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Loema  and  the  Luhlnda,  keeping  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  two  rivers,  and  from  the  most  northerly  source  of  the  Luali  follows 
the  line  which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Loema  and  the  Chiloango  to 
12°  60'  £.  of  Greenwich ;  the  boundary  then  coincides  with  this  meridian 
till  it  meets  the  Chiloango,  which  is  here  the  frontier  between  the 
Portuguese  poBsessions  and  the  Congo  Free  State.  This  latter  frontier 
is  continued  down  the  Chiloango  to  ile  confluence  with  the  Lucalla,  up 
the  latter  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Culacalla,  thence  directly  south 
to  the  parallel  of  Cabo  Lomba,  thence  westward  to  the  coast  at 
Cabo  Lomba. 

This  arrangement  was  simple  enongh,  but  it  was  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  adjust  the  houndaiy  between  the  territories  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  the  French  Congo  territoty.  There  was  no 
difficulty  on  the  Lower  Congo.  According  to  the  "Declaration  of 
the  Administrator- General  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Independent  State  of  Congo,  February  1885"  (accepted  by  the 
Berlin  Conference),  the  boundary  follows  the  Chiloango  to  its  source, 
the  water-parting  between  the  Niadi-Kwilu  and  the  Congo  till  it 
reached  the  meridian  of  Sf anyanga ;  then  follows  a  line  (subsequently, 
22nd  November,  1886,  detennined  by  commissioners)  down  to  beyond 
Hanyanga  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo.  It  was  difierent  when 
France  came  to  fix  the  eastern  limit  of  her  claim.  The  limit  given  in 
the  Convention  of  February  5th,  1885,  was  found  to  be  inoonsistent 
with  the  geographical  position ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  course  of  the 
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Mcibanji  by  Mr.  Grenrull,  iu  March  1835,  lod  to  further  oomplicntions. 
SulBco  it  to  Miy  that  by  &d  agrMincnt  made  nt  Brnseels,  A^ril  2dth, 
1887,  it  was  decided  that  tho  MobftDJi  as  fiir  ii»  its  intersection  with 
4"  N.  Iftt.  should  form  tho  frontier  botweon  the  French  p'lsscssione  and 
tho  Cougo  Free  State.  In  tho  spirit,  if  not  in  tho  letter,  of  the  declara- 
tion above  refeixed  to,  the  Mobanji-WoUo  forms  the  Dorthom  Iioundjirr 
of  the  Free  State  till  it  reaches  the  4th  parallel,  which  then  bocomos  tho 
boundary  as  far  as  30°  E.,  tho  river  boinj;  included  when  it  bonds  nortli 
of  4°.  It  is  understood  that  an  agreement  csi&ts  between  Fiance  and 
the  Congo  Froe  Stitte,  by  which  the  former  claims  the  whole  of  the 
Cungo  bafiin  north  of  tho  line  just  referred  to.  and  east  of  13^  E, 
long.  The  furtUor  boundaries  of  the  Free  State  will  be  seen  on  the 
map:  they  are  so  precisely  statod  iu  the  Declaration  referred  to  that 
they  canaot  he  mistaken,  at  k-aat  in  tho  east.  They  leave  ontaido  the 
boundary  the  eouth-wost  cnmer  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  east  coast  of 
Lake  Jlocro,  and  all  but  the  south-west  corner  of  Lake  Bangweolo.  From 
12"  to  6"  S.  the  boundary  is  the  •'  partago  dcs  eaux  qui  appartionnont  au 
liaSBin  du  Kassai."  It  then  goes  west  along  tho  6th  parallel  to  the 
Ewango,  down  the  Kwango  to  the  parallel  of  Nokki,  thenco  to  tho  mouth 
of  the  river  Ango-Augo,  and  down  the  Congo  to  the  sea.  I'ortugal 
claims  Lunda  by  \-irtue  of  treaties  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Captain 
Carvallio  some  years  ago,  bat  these  claims  aro  strongly  opposed  by  tho 
Free  State,  which  maintains  that  Liindsi  is  iu  its  sphuro ;  us  a  matter 
of  fact  it  mostly  belongs  to  the  basin  of  tho  Kaseai  nbove  referred  to. 
At  present  the  difibrenco  remains  unsettled. 

With  this  exception,  about  tho  limits  of  Portuguese  West  Africa 
there  is  now  no  difiifulty.  It*  northern  boundary,  where  it  marches 
with  the  Cougo  Free  State,  is  settled  by  tho  Berlin  Act,  and  so  indood 
was  thought  to  he  its  caatArn  boundary  along  tho  Ewango,  so  far  as 
Lunda  is  concerned,  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  lie  Gonthem  limit  is 
equally  definite.  According  to  the  agreement  between  Oennany  and 
Portugal,  December  80th,  188C,  the  river  Cunene  forms  tho  boundary 
botweeu  Fortngal  and  Germany  in  West  Al'ricn  as  far  as  the  cataracts 
south  of  Uumbe.  Hence  tho  dividing  line  goes  direct  eastward  to  tho 
Cubaugo;  along  that  river  to  Andnra  Mid  eastwards  to  tho  Kntima 
rapids  on  the  Zambezi.  Both  Franco  and  Germany  in  l]ieir  arrangc- 
mouts  with  Portugal  recognised  ia  general  terms  the  liberty  of  tho 
latter  to  extend  her  influence  in  Ibo  region  between  her  East  and  West 
African  possossions.  But,  as  will  bo  socu,  tho  claim  was  not  admitted 
by  Great  Britain,  aud  the  special  arrangement  with  Germany  was 
afterwarila  modified. 

Into  the  history  of  tho  acquisition  by  Genuauy  of  Damaraiand  and 
Kamaqualand,  it  is  not  uecesaary  to  enter.  It  was  here,  at  Angra 
Peqnena  Bay.  that  Gormnny  made  her  first  aunoxatiou  beyond  Europe, 
April  24  th,  1881.     By  Memoranda,  exchanged  in  September  and  October 
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1884,  l»twc«n  the  two  GoTernmoiiU,  tho  Gcrmkn  Protector&to  w&« 
Teco^niacd  oror  tlio  rugion  butneuD  tlio  Ontiigc  rivur  «ud  Cnjie  Frio, 
Walvisch  Bay  l>eing  reeorvtd  f->r  tlii>  Opo.  This  Britisli  territory  is 
tmdcfined ;  it  extends  ftbont  4iJ  miles  north  and  south  by  20  east  and 
w«ait,  and  is  thus  roforrcd  to  i»  tho  (xjnoluding  purngrajih  gf 
m.  of  tho  Aiiglo-GormaD  AgTeomoiit : — 

"The  (loiimilalii>n  of  tlic  wulbi.fii  bouuiUry  o(  ihe  l!riliiJi  tcrriloty  of  WBlvi»rfi 
Day  it  reserved  far  arbitrfttlOD,  iinlrsj  it  shnil  be  xclLlcd  by  Ihn  conioDt  of  tlio  tv^_ 
Vofan  within  two  yvurs  from  thu  iJAtU  of  Iho  cciDcliiBlon  of  this  A^T««'<»0i)t.  .  .  j| 
Until  a  Kttlcmcnt  thvil  bu  tfTcolcd,  the  territory  sliall  be  cuiisidtrtil  neutral."  ■! 

As  the  earlier  arrangomcnte  ob  to  tho  interior  limtta  of  tho  German 
spliero  have  been  annulled  by  those  quito  recently  tnado  with  Germany 
and  Portugal,  it  ia  unnocoesary  to  quoto  thoin.  Wo  now  come  to 
Britiuh  South  Africa,  the  provieional  limits  of  which  are  legiilfttod  by 
the  Anglo-German  Agrot-ment  of  July  lat,  1890.  and  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese Agrecmout  of  August  20th.  1890  (not  yet,  Nov.  1st,  ratified). 
Tho  total  area  included  within  Die  limit  is  close  upon  1,000,000  squaro 
miles,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 

The  wesi^iin  bouiidaiy  of  tho  British  sphere  in  South  Africa  is 
defined  in  part  by  Article  111.  of  tho  Anglo-Qermau  Agrcemeut: —        iji 

"  Id  S(iutb-v<?st  Afiica,  Ilie  sphere  in  which  tjie  cxorciM  of  iofliicnce  is  r«£«rraP 
to  (tcrmiwjy  is  boumlcd  : — I.  Tu  iliu  south  by  a  linu  commmtiug  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Orenge  rivor  and  nscendiog  the  north  bunk  of  Ibat  rircT  la  the  point  of  Itt 
interEMtion  by  the  'JOlh  di'grec  of  east  longitude,  2.  To  the  *ast  by  a  line  oonj- 
mencing  at  Ihc  nbove-nAmcd  point  ntid  following  tbu  ^Olli  dc^ce  of  eiut  longitude 
to  the  puiut  of  Its  iutortecliou  by  the  Slftid  psrstlel  of  touth  latitute  it  tuns  east- 
ward along  that  pnnkllel  to  tlic  jxiint  of  its  inttitsectiuQ  by  the  21at  degcco  of  out 
longitude;  thence  it  follows tliat  degree  nortliwiuil  to  the  point  of  ila  intetsectioo 
by  the  18lh  pamllel  of  south  lalltrtdc;  il  runs  eastward  nlung  that  pandlel  (ill  it 
rcHckes  the  rlvor  Cliobe,  and  dcHCcnd^  ihe  centre  of  tlie  loniu  cbannid  of  tluit  tlr^ 
to  its  junction  with  the  Zaiiibesi,  where  it  terminates."  ^M 

It  ia  undersluod  that  under  this  arrangi^iiiont  Gomiany  shoill  have 
free  access  from  Ler  Protoctorute  to  the  Zitmbi'tii  by  a  stiip  of  tcrrilc 
whieh  shall  at  no  point  lie  IcHs  than  20  English  miles  in  width. 

The  sphere  in  which  tho  oxoicise  of  influonco  ia  reserved  to  Great 
Britain  is  bounded  to  the  west  nnd  north-west  by  tho  alravo-mentiotted 
liae^  It  includes  Lake  Ngami.  Tho  rest  of  the  western  boundary  is 
described  in  Artiolo  IV.  of  tho  ooiivoution  betwi'on  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  signed  In  London,  August  20th,  1S90,  but  not  jx-t  latified. 

"It  U  ngrced  thnt  the  wcsti-rn  line  of  division  se)«niti&g  the  liritifh  from  the 
PortiigiieM  sphere  of  iotluence  in  t'entral  Africa  shall  follow  the  centre  of  111* 
Upper  Zainbvui,  starting  from  llx'  Kalima  Itspids  up  lo  ibc  junction  witii  that  Hrer 
of  the  river  Kak-.inim.  and  thenco  np  the  cniitic  of  t!io  channel  of  the  Kabompot" 

Tho  coast-line  of  this  immonso  territory  reaches  in  one  coutiunons^ 
sweep  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Orange  river  to  Kosi  bay,  a  dinlaiicc  > 
upwards  of  1500  miles,      ila  eastern  bouudiiiy  is  dtfined  by  Article 
of  the  courentiou  (uaratifiod)  betweeu  Great  Britain  aud  Portugtil. 
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"Gnat  Britnin  cni^itgci  not  to  muke  any  objection  to  lUe  GXlcuaioa  of  tho  Bpborc 
(if  1uOuaiC«  «l  Portugal  noaih  ol  Ddn^a  Day  lu  far  nx  n  lino  following  the  pomllel  of 
tlic  conflucciM  of  the  rivtir  Tougi-iU  with  th-:  rin-r  Miilinla  to  lli«  tea  ooflsU"  AuJ 
further,  by  Article*  I.  nnd  II.  of  Ihn  r-iTnc  i^aDVcntioii,  "Grtttt  Uritain  tjirect  to 
rocofjuiM  an  williiii  l)i«  domioioD  of  Pcirlut;>1  in  Emt  Africa  the  tonlMrioa  bonodeil — 

**£.  To  tho  wMt  by  a  line  wliicli,  atnrriDg  from  tiiu  abov^-mentJoaetl  frontier  on 
Lake  Kyacaa  (thn  [mmllcl  of  thn  cnnftnrnc^  of  the  riYcr  MVtuso  with  tlic  rivet 
Rovuma),  fcllvw*  the  «a>iti:tu  ehoTv  uf  (ha  Uk«  ei^iilhiv.tnls  aa  far  ai  tlio  parallL-l  of 
laliliido  of  13°  30'  S.,  thcnoo  it  rniiii  in  n  *o»thH^aitorIy  direction  U>  tfao  eastern 
abora  of  Lake  Cliinia,  which  it  follows.  Thoncc  in  a  direct  liu  to  the  eattem  ihoro 
of  Lnlco  Chilwo  or  Sblrwn,  which  it  follows  to  li<i  uiuth-eaat^niuioNl  point ;  tlietice 
JQ  a  dirvct  line  to  iliu  coiitcrnmwt  alTtucut  of  the  river  Ituo,  and  thctica  follom  that 
aflliiBul,  Bud  aubMiiucDily  tho  conlrv  of  tho  rhftnncl  of  tho  Ituo  to  it«  coufiiunco 
with  the  riri-r  Skiru.  From  thi'nco  il  luiin  !□  a  diiect  Hue  to  a  |x)iut  hatf-way 
lictwcrii  I'iti  and  liie  Kebrnbaau  linpiilx.  The  Kcttlemcnt  of  iturobo  with  a 
railiuH  ou  tlie  uorthtru  bauk  of  10  Eaglifib  milea  remaina  ander  the  dominioD  of 
Tortiittai.  .  .  . 

"To  iho  aouth  of  (ha  Zambcii  tho  torritoriot  wiihtit  ihe  Portugncse  »pben«f 
inllucaoe  are  bounded  hy  a  liiia  which,  ulaiUug  fraiu  a  point  oppotita  tho  wratam 
extremity  of  the  10  mile  rodiu*  of  Zumbo,  niui  directly  Huthword  aa  fur  a*  the 
16tli  parallel  of  huuUi  latitude,  fullowa  ihat  parallel  (u  i(»  iuteraectioii  with  the  31t>t 
degree  of  east  loni:itudi.'  (Greennich),  theucn  ruumuK  eBJttwnrd  direct  to  the  |«iut 
wliiTU  the  liver  Mnisoc  is  intoTHCtcd  by  thn  33rrt  dr;;rei)  of  cast  longitude ;  it  follows 
that  degree  aouthwaiJa  to  it»  inieiaceliou  by  the  !«"  30"  paralltl  of  wiuth  Utjtude, 
runs  along  tliai  parallel  we«twai(l  to  tho  nIHumt  of  the  iivcr  Sava  or  Sabi,  wLiicb  in 
called  the  liver  Maahike,  folluuit  ihni  ftl)l(i<^nt  aud  afleru'U'dii  Ibe  eentro  uf  Ihe  mala 
channel  of  the  Save  lo  tbe  cuntlmuce  of  the  T.uniir',  whence  it  aiilheB  direct  to  tho 
uortli-eiuitern  |>oint  of  the  ftoaiier  t-f  the  South  African  Hepullif,  nud  follows  tlio 
caatcm  frontier  of  tho  ttepnibiic  and  the  frontier  of  tiwaxitaad  to  the  river  Mapula." 

By  Article  V.  of  this  convention,  tho  islnn^s  in  Lake  Syiuisa  south 
of  latitude  1 V  30'  S.  are  included  in  the  British  aphero. 

The  northern  boundary  of  this  territory  is  partly  deflbed  by  Artido  I. 
of  the  Anglo-German  Agreemeut,  which  tlius  defines  tho  aouthcm  limit 
of  the  sphere  of  Oermany  iu  Eaat  Africa: — 

"...  it  rrachca  I.nko  Kyiista  (at  a  poliil  uu  the  innillcl  of  the  jnnction  of 
the  river  M'Sioje  with  the  river  Kovunia),  tbnnce  sirikinf.  nonhn-ani  it  fulluws  the 
eastern,  northern,  and  wectcm  shores  of  lh«  lake  to  the  uuriheru  hank  of  the  mouth 
of  tho  river  Songwo;  it  asMudu  thai  river  to  Uie  jioint  of  ita  interwction  by  tho 
33rd  degree  ot  eoet  longitude ;  thonco  ii  foUon's  ihe  river  lo  tbo  point  where  it 
npproacbM  moct  nearly  th«  bonndary  of  the  OvoGtapbical  Congo  naaln  dcliaod  la  Ibe 
tut  Article  of  th«  Act  of  Berlin,  n«  narkod  in  the  map  altach<d  lo  tbe  Dth  protocol 
of  tho  0>nfrreuce.  From  that  point  it  strikes  dinct  to  tho  above  namnl  bonadaiy ; 
and  follows  it  to  tho  point  of  Ita  tatOTKCllcu  by  (he  32nd  degree  of  cast  longituiic ; 
ftum  which  point  it  strikes  direct  to  the  point  ot  confiuence  of  tho  mnthcm  and 
toiitbem  branches  of  the  river  Kilambo^  and  tlieuoe  follows  that  river  til]  it  CQCctv 
Lake  Tanganyika." 

The  reet  of  tho  norUieni  boundary  of  Ihia  territory  is  limitod  by  tlio 
"  Dwlaratjon  of  tho  Admin  istrator-Ooueral  of  tho  Department  of  Foreign 
Aflskirs  of  the  Independent  State  of  Congo,  February,  1685,"  Kiferred  to 
above. 
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Enclosed  ill  BritiBli  South  Africa  are  the  Orange  Free  State  and  tin 
Sonth  African  Republic,*  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  fiiod  by 
TarioQB  convontioDB,  and  which  need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail.  The 
weatom  and  northern  boundaries  of  the  latter  arc  fixed  by  the  convon- 
tion  of  Feb.  2Tth,  1884,  on  the  Zuluiand  side  by  the  Proclamation  ol 
Juno21at,  1887.  The  final  fate  of  Swaziland  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  u 
settled,  while  Tonga  Land  may  be  deemed  as  in  the  British  Sphere. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Qennan  East  Africa,  jnst  described,  is  fixed 
by  the  Agreements  of  October  26th,  1884,  and  July  1890.  Its  northern 
limits  are  thus  defined  in  the  latter  Agreement. 

"In  East  Africa  tl.c  a[>hero  in  wliich  the  eicrcbe  of  influence  U  reecrved  tc 
Oennoiiy  is  bounded: — 1.  To  the  north  by  n  lino  which,  commencing  on  the  coasi 
at  the  north  bank  o[  the  mouth  of  the  river  TJiuhs,  rima  direct  to  Lake  Jipd ;  pasaei 
thence  along  the  oaatem  side  and  round  the  northern  Bide  of  the  lake,  and  crosses  th( 
river  Lumd,  after  wliich  it  passes  midmiy  between  tlic  territoriea  of  Taveita  and 
Chagga,  skirts  the  northern  base  of  tlie  Kilimnnjnro  range,  and  thence  la  drawn 
direct  to  the  point  oc  the  eastern  Eiile  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  which  is  intersected 
by  the  1st  parallel  of  south  latitude ;  theocs  crossing  the  lake  on  tliat  parallel  il 
follows  the  pomllfl  to  the  froolier  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  where  it  terminates.  II 
is,  however,  under^liwd  that  on  (he  west  aide  of  the  lake  (Victoria)  the  sphere  does  nol 
comprise  Mount  Ufuiiibiro;  if  that  mountain  ehnll  prove  to  lie  to  the  south  of  tbt 
aelecled  purallul,  the  line  shall  be  dcllccted  so  as  to  exclude  it,  but  shall  nevertheless 
return  so  as  to  terminate  at  the  above-named  point." 

On  the  west,  therefore,  the  Qerman  sphero  may  be  regarded  aE 
marching  with  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Congo  Free  State  as  far  as  the 
south  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 

This  brings  us  to  the  sphere  of  the  British  East  African  Company 
Bat  in  passing  it  maybe  stated  that  according  to  the  last  Aoglo-Germac 
Agreement,  Germany  recognises  the  Protectorate  of  Great  Britain  ovei 
the  Islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Femba,  a  Protectorate  which  the  Sultat 
has  accepted.  The  sphere  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  is  thai 
defined  in  the  Agreement  referred  to : — 

"  The  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence  ia  reserved  to  Great  Britain  i: 
bounded  : — 1.  To  the  south  by  tlio  above-mentioned  line  running  from  the  moutii  o 
the  river  Umba  to  the  point  where  the  1st  parallel  of  south  latitude  reaches  thi 
Congo  Wtm  State.     Mount  Ufnmbiro  ia  included  in  the  sphere. 

"  2.  To  the  north  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  coast  at  the  north  hank  of  thi 
mouth  of  the  river  Juba;  thence  it  ascends  that  bank  of  the  river  and  ia  contcr 
mioons  with  the  territory  reserved  to  the  influence  of  Italy  in  Gallaland  am 
Abyssinia  sa  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt. 

"To  the  west  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  by  the  western  waterparting  of  thi 
Basin  of  the  Upper  Nile." 

This  Tirtually  includes  a  large  part  of  Victoria  Kyooza,  the  wholi 
of  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  and  part  of  Earagw^,  Lakes  Albert  and  Alber 

*  Hence  the  colouring  is  sligUtt;  different  Irom  other  independent  or  qusai'iode 
pendent  States. 
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£dward,  and  the  oountrica  on  thoir  shoree,  as  woU  its  Emia  Fasha'« 
FroTince,  part  of  Darfur  and  Eordofao.  Of  cuiiigd  it  mnaiiis  for  tho 
Britisli  East  Afnoa  Company  to  take  advaolago  of  tlto  agrueuiont,  and 
soppleuent  it  witii  treaties  by  Dative  oHofa,  aud  powibly  nlHO  by  an 
fUTuugement  with  Egypt  with  roferonco  to  tho  8udaa. 

The  Italian  gphcro  of  inSucnce  is  recoguised  ob  oxtcodinf;  on  tho  East 
Coast  from  the  Juba  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Basel  Khylv,  by 
virtue  of  nrraugemeuts  with  the  Itritish  East  Africa  Company,  and 
treaties  with  nutiva  chiefs  within  the  last  two  years.  But  the  sphere  of 
Italy  in  Africa  isatpresentuitder  tboconsideiatiouof  a  joiutoommisiiiuu. 
It  will  have  to  be  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  British  sphere  on  tliu 
Socanli  Coast,  from  the  entrance  of  TajumhBay  to  Bunder  Ziahdefa(  Pro- 
tectorate established  1887),  including  the  Islund  of  Sokntra,  formally 
annexed  October  1886.  For  uuinUslligihle  reusous  the  Biitlsh  prutoo- 
torate  has  not  yut  been  carried  rotind  Cape  OuardAfui  as  far  as  Uss 
Hafun.  The  interior  limittt  of  tho  British  Somali  Pmtoctorate  rouiaiu  to 
bo  adjusted.  Where  it  cuds  in  Tajurah  U^y,  the  Fruuuli  Frotecturate  of 
Obook  begins.  This  was  aa^uired  in  Mar:>h  1S63,  but  actually  oooupied 
only  in  1863.  By  treaties  with  nati^-e  chiefs,  Iho  Protectorate  extends 
over  an  aroa  of  2300  square  miles. 

Italy's  first  pOBsesBiou  in  Africa,  in  Assab  Bay  (240  square  miles,)  was 
purchased  as  a  coaling  Btation  by  an  Italian  shipping  company,  from 
the  Diinalcil  chiefs  in  1870,  and  taken  over  by  tho  Italian  Govomment 
in  1880.  Italian  claims  have  since  been  gradually  extended  along  tho 
Red  Sea  coast  by  treaties  with  native  chiefs,  and,  with  tho  tacit  assent 
of  Great  Britain,  from  Cape  Kasar  (18''  2'  N.)  to.  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Sultanate  of  Baheita  (12°  30'  N.).  This  tract  comprinea  MasBowah 
and  its  territory,  with  the  neighbouring  Dahlak  Arohipolago.  In  lS8f* 
an  arrangement  waa  ooucluded  with  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  whereby 
the  whole  of  that  country,  including  Shoa,  was  placed  under  Italian 
protection,  eo  far  as  foreign  relations  are  concerned.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  SB  yet  no  international  arrangement  ronpoctiug  Italian  olaims; 
so  t^r  as  Great  Britain  is  conoorned,  thcHe  will  do  doubt  be  placed  on  a 
definite  footing  by  the  joint  commission  referred  to.  It  need  only  bo 
said  that  by  the  recent  Anglo-French  agreement  Madagascar  is  recognised 
as  n-ithin  tho  French  sjihero,  while  the  Comorro  Islauda  were  taken 
nnder  French  protection  in  1886. 

Thus  it  has  been  eonght  to  ehow  how  far  Africa  has  been  partitioned 
among  tho  European  Powers.  Including  tbe  independent  Central  Sudan 
States  (and  of  these  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  tlie  Niger  Oompany  is  in 
close  relations  with  Bomu),  tho  undieposed-of  Sahara  (south  of  Trijioli 
and  Morocco),  and  excluding  the  Italian  claims,  and  accepting  the 
Anglo-Fortuguese  agreement,  it  Is  doul>tful  if  there  are  more  than  two 
million  square  miles  open  to  disposal  by  intematiaual  arrangement  or 
otherwise,  that  is,  about  one^ixth  of  tho  whole  continent. 
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It  is  diiBcuIt  to  cetiiuato  tbe  tirca  cf  tho  t«rritonca  clftjmod  by  eacli 
European  oonntry.  Out  of  tho  11,900,000  square  miles  of  Africa, 
probably  tbc  ebare  of  Groat  Britain  iii  not  leee  than  two  million  ecjoare 
miles.  This  iiiclud^§  tbe  Niger  territories  and  tbo  TOgion  nBtnrally 
coming  under  tho  ephere  of  the  Company,  some  of  the  most  hopeful 
districts  of  tropical  Africa;  while  in  the  Oreat  Lake  Begion  and  the 
Dpper  Nile  couutrios  the  British  Etist  Africa  Oompany  has  a  ephcre 
oftpable  of  great  derelopmeut.  in  British  South  Africa  again,  we  hare 
obtained  that  section  of  AfHoa  most  adapted  to  European  coloniaation, 
rich  in  minemls  and  ftgricnltural  ptJSBibilities.  All  but  a  fraotion  of  tbe 
German  area  (about  n  million  s'luare  miles)  ia  within  tlie  tropio*,  and 
includes  a  great  perccnt^c  of  dc8ort  and  valueless  oountry.  Portugal, 
with  about  lialf-a-millionsqumre  miles,  poEBesses,  especially  in  West  Africa, 
much  territory  reqairing  only  energj-  assisted  by  Inbonr  and  capital  to 
yield  profitable  rotums.  Of  tho  Congo  Free  State  (ttlxrnt  a  million  square 
miles)  a  purely  tropical  region,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  prediction.  In. 
eluding  Algiers  and  Tunis  (botb  favourable  to  European  enterprise),  and 
tbo  Tlintcrland  accorded  to  her  by  the  recent  agreement,  along  with 
Sladagnscar,  tho  wholii  of  the  Sonegnmbia  territories,  and  those  on  the 
Quinea  Coast,  Franco  may  claim  an  African  empire  of  about  2,500,000 
square  miles,  much  of  it  requiring  enormous  ospenditure  to  convert  U 
from  the  desert  comlitiou.  If  the  whole  of  Ifiily's  claim  be  admitted, 
hor  African  possessions  will  cover  .'(40,000  sqnaro  miles.  Egypt,  lb< 
Egyptian  Sudan,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  tho  t^ahara  in  the  souUi,  tbe 
Spaniab  territory  on  tho  north-west  coast,  the  country  to  the  cast  ol 
the  German  Cameroons,  make  up  the  balance  not  expressly  disposed  of 
It  would  bo  out  of  place  in  these  pages  to  forecast  their  fate ;  but  it 
seems  evident  tliat  the  partition,  begun  six  years  ago,  is  likely  to  tx 
eoDcluded  before  many  more  years  aro  passed. 
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Explorations  in  West  AMoa.— Considerable  additions  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowloilge  as  *vell  as  to  other  branches  of  ecicuco  may  be 
expected  from  Iho  luboum  of  the  esjieditions  which  will  soon  be  on  foot 
in  the  interior  of  tho  West  Coast  of  Africa,  engaged  in  the  work  ol 
survej-ing  tho  frontier  conntrics  between  BriUsh  territories  and  thotc 
of  Franco  and  Geruiany.  One,  under  Dr.  B.  A.  Freeman  who  hai 
already  had  mnch  experience  in  the  interior  of  Ashanti  and  tb« 
ooiiutries  beyond  its  northern  frontier,  loft  for  Aoora  last  month.  Two 
others,  under  tho  command  of  Major  W.  Peaoocke,  e.e.,  and  Captain 
Eonney,  b.e.,  leave  early  ia  the  prosont  month  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
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Gnmliiii,  respeclivuly.  The  British  parties  will  co-oporato  with  oom- 
tuiasinners  of  the  other  poweis  concerned,  and  tho  work  wiil  neooBBorily 
extend  into  intorior  ilietriote  of  wbi«h  little  or  nothing  is  at  present 
Itnown. 

Death  of  Sir  Kiclmrd  Burton. — Captain  Sir  Hioliard  F.  Burton  died 
at  Trioeto  on  the  20th  of  last  iiKintli.  In  him  we  have  lost  ouo  of  ths 
greatost  and  most  accompliahod  trovellere  of  our  generation,  the  pioneer 
in  tbo  long  scries  of  discoveries  in  the  Lake  Regions  of  Equatorial 
Africa.  An  account  of  his  life  and  chief  oKpIonitions  must  he  rgsorvod 
for  our  next  number. 

Ur.  Amot'>  Expedition  to  the  Oorenganze  Country  in  Central  Africa. 
— Mr,  F.  S.  Aniot's  second  expedition  from  BengiicIU  to  (iJaronganzc, 
on  which  he  started  in  June  1889,  has  boon  stopped  at  Bih^,  owing  to 
tho  diflturbod  sfjito  of  thu  ooutitrj-,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  return 
to  the  const,  leaving  his  party  at  Biii4,  in  order  to  renew  his  stipplios 
and  mafco  a  freeli  start.  In  a  Ictti^r  to  his  family  he  says  ho  was  well 
received  by  the  Portugneso  Govomoi^General,  to  whom  ho  delirered 
tho  effects  of  tho  deceased  traveller  Silva  Porto,  and  oxpocted  to  bo  ablo 
to  start  for  the  interior  on  tho  8th  of  August.  Ho  had  heard  on  tho 
way  down  to  tho  coast  that  the  Portuguese  wore  blaming  hiu  for  being 
tho  oaiise  of  the  revolt  at  Bih^  and  their  ozpulsion  from  that  place,  and 
that  they  wei«  thrc-itening  him  with  arrest,  hnt  the  rumour  proved  to 
have  no  real  foundation. 

Dr.  0.  Banmano  in  XTsambara. — An  account  of  tho  continuation  of 
Dr.  Bnumaan's  surveys  in  Ueambara  "  is  given  in  tho  current  number 
of  '  I'etcrmann's  Uitteiliingon,'  in  a  letter  dutcd  31st  July,  1890,  &oni 
Korogwc,  from  the  traveller  himself  to  Dr.  Ilasseiistein.  Dr.  Banmann's 
exploration  of  the  South  Fare  Mountains  oooupiod  fourteen  days,  the 
line  of  route  being  iu  a  zigzag  from  south  to  north,  and  crossing  thfl 
main  ridge  five  times.  Tho  range  is  not  brood;  in  tho  north  and 
Houth  it  consists  merely  of  a  crest  line,  but  in  the  middle  it  broadens 
into  a  rolling  table-land,  covered  with  oxtensive  virgin  forest.  Below 
tliis  table-land  Ihcro  arc  high  meodow-Iamle,  where  the  fine,  shorU 
homed  Pare  cattlo  find  excellent  jiasturo.  Tho  abodes  of  tho  Waparo 
lie  scattered  in  a  belt  about  midway  between  the  slopes,  and  reminded 
tho  traveller  of  the  Chaga  dwellings.  Tho  country  is  open,  well- 
vvatiTcil  and  cultivated,  and  arlifically  irrigated  by  numerous  chjinnola. 
The  western  slope  is,  speaking  generally,  ixKiror  in  water  and  loss 
fertile  than  the  eastern,  which  receives  the  moistnre-Iaden  sea  winds;, 
Tho  PariS  range  consists  mostly  of  crystalline  rock  running  north  and 
south.  All  tho  brooks  bring  down  iron-dust ;  the  smelting  of  iron  is 
not  confined  to  the  Wagueno  peoplo.  From  tho  high  ground  tha 
traveller  obsorvod  that  the  Kinsnani    liver,    noted    by  EentoD)  18  a 
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iiortliem  affluent  of  the  Ukomasi.  On  the  Bnvii  Bida  he  descried 
between  this  river  and  the  Sibata  Mountains  in  the  Hasai  Plain,  a  lake 
haoin.  Lake  Einiarok,  whioh  appeared  to  be  of  considerable  proportions. 
From  the  southern  end  of  the  Far^  Mountcdns  the  traveller  following 
the  right  bank  of  the  Pangani  at  some  distance,  proceeded  to  Usegnha 
and  to  Mgera  in  North  Ngnrn ;  on  the  way  he  was  attacked  hy  the 
Wasegua.  From  Mgera  he  marched  to  Panghai  and  Eilwa,  thas  connect- 
ing hie  surveys  with  those  of  Last,*  and  then  returned  through  Us^^oha 
by  another  route.  Dr.  Baumann  intends,  after  having  explored  the 
coontry  nearer  the  coast,  to  embody  hia  surveys  in  a  map,  which  will  be 
an  Important  addition  to  the  cartography  of  the  northern  part  of 
German  East  A&ica. 

Benlti  of  HH.  arum-Orijmailo's  ExplorationB  is  tho  EBitflm  Tian 
Shan. — The  brothers  Grum-Qrijmailo  have  reported  in  detail  to  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  Bussia  the  results  of  the  first  portion 
of  their  journey  in  the  Eastern  Tian  Shan.|  It  appears  that  our  maps 
of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Tian  Shan  range  are  full  of  errors.  The 
Kiityka  Pass  has  no  existence;  the  Mengete  Pass  conducts  fivm  the 
basin  of  the  Sash  into  that  of  the  Shuata,  whence  the  route  turns,  not 
to  the  north,  but  to  the  south-east,  joins  the  route  coming  from  the 
winter  pass  of  Ulau-ussu,  and  then  leads  to  the  pass  of  the  Ketdyn,  and 
jSnally  to  the  Jallua  or  Sullus.  To  the  north  of  this  route  rises  the 
niagnifioent  knot  of  mountains  called  Doess-meghene-ora,  the  discovery 
of  which  by  the  expedition  was  announced  in  the  lost  number  of  the 
'  Proceedings.'  In  this  mountain  mass,  with  the  ranges  branching  off 
from  it,  lie  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers  Khorgos,  Ulon-ussu,  Shusta 
(which  is  an  immense  stream,  known  as  the  Manas  in  its  middle 
course),  Shindsha-cho,  JuUua,  Sash,  and  other  smaller  streams.  A 
grand  prospect  over  the  six  peaks  of  Doess-meghene-ora  was  obtained 
from  a  summit  of  the  Manas  range;  the  peaks  are  not  visible  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Eash  and  Julius,  being  hidden  by  the  Eeldyn  range. 
The  filtitpde  of  Doess-meghene-ora  is  now  stated  to  be  over  19,700  feet 
(6000~  metres)  instead  of  21,600  feet  as  previously  announced.  The 
masses  of  snow  clothing  its  summits  are  very  great,  but  the  glaciers 
are  not  of  importance,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  sides 
o^,  the  main  mountain  mass  and  of  its  ofishoots.  Along  the  route  from 
Atachal  to  Unimtsi  the  Tian  Shan  forms  an  inaccessible  wall,  which  ia 
crowned  with  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  snow.  The  base  of  the 
northern  slope  of  the  range,  which  in  the  meridian  of  Dahin-cbo-ehicbo 
is  inconsiderable,  increases  further  oast,  and  in  the  meridian  of  Manas 
reaches  its  greatest  extent,  juet  at  the  point  where  the  mountain 
ayatem  of  Doess-meghene-ora  develops.    The  expedition  visited  some 
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eoAl^nines.  IncniBtations  aud  gulpliur  crystAls  wero  vtsiblo  ererywliero 
io  tha  Talleys.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  tho  Tinn  .Sliun  bring  down 
gold,  which  ii  obtained  from  the  rivcr-dopcnsita,  but  not  from  other 
strata  or  from  quart/.  Tcios.  The  'liaii  Shun  is  unoonunonly  rich 
in  Tertebrate  animals,  btit  much  poorer  than  tho  Pamir  in  InrcU  and 
insects,  in  consequence  of  tho  want  of  variety  ia  the  6orB.  Eight 
points  were  fixed  by  astronomical  observations. 

The  Exploration  of  Lake  Toba  (Sumatra.}— It  is  annonnoed  that  tho 
well-known  Italian  ajologist,  E,  ModigUaui,  author  of  tho  *  Viaggjo  a 
Nins,'  commenced  in  July  last  a  journey  to  Sumutra,  for  the  pnrposo  of 
exploring  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Toba,  the  topography  of  whieh  is  still  so 
little  known. 

On  the  Teaehin;  of  OfiOgraphy   in  Bus>la. — In  a  paper  on   this 
subject  road  at  the   Leeds   uueling   of  the  British    Association,   Dr. 
Hugh  Bot)ert  Mill   states : — Tho  teaching  of  geogmphy   in   Sussiaa 
schools  is  in  accordance  with  an  ofBcJnl  syllabus  enforced  by  Govern- 
ment.    During  a  recent  visit  to  Russia  tho  author  procurod  copies  of 
the  chief  class-books,  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  which  formed  the 
substance  of  tho  paper.     A  set  of  throe  books  by  E.  SmimolT  embodiea 
the  general  part  of  the  syllabus.     The  first  is  a  general  summary  of 
mathematical,  phj-sical,  and  [>olitical  geography  for  lower  schools,  in 
which  physical  geography  is  treated  as  a  description  of  the  configuration 
and  climates  of  the  earth,  thus  avoiding  the  tendency  to  discourse  on 
general  physiography  under  this  name.     A  series  of  original  and  re- 
markably ingenious  diagrums  illustrates  the  letterpress.     In  one  tho 
relative  sizes  of  lakes  is  shown  by  giving  on  one  sheet,  drawn  to  the 
same  scale,  all  tho  inland  waters  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  grouped  under  their  respective  cuntiueuts.     Another  serves 
to  show  the  double  relation  of  climate  to  altitude  and  lutitude  is  the 
northern  hemisphere.    Tho  second  book  pertains  to  the  gymnusial  oourse, 
and  treats  of  the  geography  of  'Asin,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia, 
considered  physioally,   ethnogrBphicolly,   and   politically ' ;   while  tbo 
third  treats  of  estra-Bussian  Europe  in  tho  same  way,  commenoinf;  at 
tho   Balkan   Peniueula  and  working    north-westwards   to  tho  British 
Islands.     Both  these  aro  volumes  of  about  150  pages,  with  numorona 
statistical   diagrams  showing   tho    relative  areas  and  populations  of 
countries  in  a  graphic  form.    There  are  maps  in  black  and  while  of  tho 
coutiaonts  and  chief  countries,  and  these  are  usually  in  pairs — a  physical 
and  political.     They  are  clearly  cut,  uncrowdod,  and  names  as  a  role 
are  replaced  by  oontractions,  to  which  thoro  ia  a  complete  index  opposite 
each  map      This  series,  while  unattractive  and  designed  from  a  stand- 
point very  remote  from  that  of  Western  Europe,  appoare  to  be  systematic 
and  complete.     Tho  last  subject  in  the  higher  school  course  is  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Rnssian  empire,  a  textbook  on  which,  by  E.  A.  liOhadoff, 
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oontains  196  pages  of  letterpress  And  a  lai^  coloured  map  of  European 
Bosaia.    The  exceedingly  tmattractive  nature  of  BnssiaD  geographical 
teaching  is  fully  illuBtrated  by  these  books ;  and  instances  came  to  the 
author's  knowledge  of  absurd  confusion  of  ideas  in  consequence  of  the 
babitof  viewing  Asia  rather  than  Western  Europe  as  the  next  neighbour 
of  Bossia.     A  small  treatise  by  P.  Belocb  must  be  accorded  a  distinctly 
higher  place  educationally  than  the  foregoing.     The  pre&ce  describing 
tiie  plan  of  the  work  may  bo  quoted : — "  According  to  the  plan  followed 
in  an  elementary  course  of  general  geography,  attention  is  first  given 
to  the  development  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  immediate  locality 
with  which  he  is  most  fEimiliar.     I'hea,  after  being  accustomed  to 
representations  on  paper  of  the  places  he  sees  about  him,  the  pupil 
acquires  information,  both  on  the  map  and  practically,  about  the  sur- 
roundings of  his  residence  to  the  limits  of  the  visible  horizon.     The  use 
of  maps  is  taught  from  the  beginning,  and,  after  this  is  fully  understood 
&om  the  visible  examples,  it  is  extended  so  as  to  afford  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  fatherland.    Finally  a  brief  review  of  the  entire 
terrestrial  sphere  is  given,  adapted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  mor« 
advanoed   courses  in  earth-knowledge."     The   method  is  applied   to 
St,  Petersburg,  and  the  description  is  enforced  by  maps : — (1)  A  large- 
scale  plan  of  the  city  and  islands;  (2)  a  smaller  scale  map  of  the  district 
visible  from  the  church  towers,  extending  to  30  versts;  (3)  a  map  on 
still  smaller  scale,  taking  in  the  whole  country  within  a  radius  of 
300  versts;  (4)  the  Bussian  empire;  and  (5)  European  Bussia  on  a 
very  small  scale.    Notes  follow  showing  how  to  adapt  the  system  to 
any  locality.     Judging  from  the  small  amount  of  space  allotted  to  the 
lurthplace  and  fatherland,  the  execution  of  the  design  is  not  equal  in 
value  to  its  conception.     Bussian  school  atlases  are  clear,  accurate,  and 
cheap.     Most  of  the  space  is  naturally  given  to  the  Bussian  empire  and 
Central  Asia,  which  rarely  figure  to  any  extent  in  the  atlases  of  other 
nations.     Both  in  books  and  in  maps  remarkable  prominence  is  given,  to 
ethnography,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  mind  of  Bussian  geo- 
graphers political  geography  presents  itself  as  a  function  of  physical 
geography  and  ethnography. 

The  Fopulation  of  Denmark. — According  to  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  census  taken  in  Denmark  in  February  of  tbis  year,  the  total 
population  amounts  to  2,185,159,  consisting  of  1,065,447  males  and 
1,119,712  females.  The  yearly  increase  during  the  past  decade  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  0'99  per  cent.  The  to^vn  population  forms  over 
one-third  of  the  total.  The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  capital 
has  been  very  remarkable,  having  been  at  the  rate  of  3' 7  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  the  present  population  of  Copenhagen  with  its  suburbs 
amounts  to  375,251.  Aarhus  has  33,308  inhabitanta ;  Odcnso,  30,277  ; 
Aalborg,  19,503;  Horsens,  17,290;  Banders,  16,617;  Holaingdr,  11,802  ; 
■and  Fredericia,  10,044. 
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OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

LEEDS  MEETIX'Q.  1830. 
(Conclwltd  f.om  p.  CW.) 
Friday,  Stplfmher  C(S. 

Notes  on  the  Country  lying  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tan^nyilca 
By  Dr.  W,  Eebb  Citosa. — Will  bo  publiabed  in  ibo  next  number  of  the  '  Pri>- 

oeedings.' 

Jonrneys  in  Ashantl  and  Neighbonring  Regions.  By  It.  Austin  Fsee- 
UAS,  K.R.c.e. — Tbis  |U)|H?r  will  li«  giublialivl  in  n,  subiuqiicMil  iiamti'r  of  tl)o 
'  PrcKcediuga.' 

Zambezia.      By  E.  A.  Madko.— '  Proccidiugs  li.O.H.,*  arilc,  p.  fll9. 
The  Commerciai  Geo^aphy  of  Africa.    By  J.  Scyrr  Kkltis. 
The  Political  Partition  of  Africa.    By  A.  Sitv*  Wjiitk,  f.b,s.k. 
A  Journey  in  the  Kalahari.    By  E.  Wilkixhok. 

Motuhy,  Seplanier  SlK, 

Joint  Meeting*  with  Section  F,  to  consider  the  Subject  of  the  Lands 
of  the  Globe  still  available  for  European  Settlement.  ')'be  subject  was 
intivduofd  in  s  pai>er  by  Mr.  E.  G.  RAvRKbTKtM,  which  will  ho  pubiiahed  in  n 
aubecqui'iit  number  of  ilie  '  ProceediDgsi,'  with  accouitaufltig  maps. 

Explorations  in  North-eastern  Cilicia.  By  J.  TaEotionB  Bkkt. — This 
paper  will  bo  published  in  n  subseqiiEiit  duiuIht  of  Lho  '  Proceed i tigs.' 

Keport  of  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Geo- 
graphy and  the  Habits,  Customs,  and  Physical  Character  of  tiie  Nomad 
Tribes  of  Asia  Uinot  and  Northern  Persia,  and  to  excavate  on  sites  of 
ancient  occupation.  Report  w  the  Commilteo  by  Mr,  J.  Tueouorb  Bbnt 
(Sccrolnry). — The  aubslaucu  of  tbis  Heport  was  givcti  in  Mr.  Beut^  i«per  on 
"  Cilicia  Traohda"  in  the  August  numbei-  of  the  '  Procecdinga.' 

The  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil,  and  its  bearings  on  the  Indnstrial 
Development  of  the  Country.  i)y  J.  W.  Wells.— The  purjiose  of  the  japet 
was  to  puiut  out  the  contnut  twtwecnthe  con ligu ration  of  (he  land  of  Argeutiuaand 
of  B{&zil :  liow  in  the  former  it  ia  so  extremely  favourable  to  the  rapid  aud  inexpra* 
eivd  exIeusioQ  of  railways ;  whereas  in  thu  Inttur  country  it  has  long  been  an 
obstacle  to  aiiuilat  progress.  Now  that  guch  ot^taolet  have  largely  beau  overcome, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  construction  of  a  vast  sjstem  of  rnil  and  fiuiial 
communication  over  the  vuat  area  '^f  Brazil — a  rwult  whicfi  «'ill  be,  and.aii  a  rantter 
of  fact,  actually  ia,  tho  means  of  iitlracliou  of  a  oousidiTabla  uumbor  of  dcsiralilo 
imiuigcaiits.  And  railway  construction,  and  a  free  and  abimdRUt  Immifjration, 
inevitably  lead  lu  llie  developnient  of  all  sorts  aod  outiditions  of  iuiliistrics,  and 
prosperous  commerce. 

Explorations  in  Eastern  BoliTia  and  the  Gran  Chaoo.  By  M.  A.  Tdouar. 

— M,  Thouar  cuufiued  liiiusolf  to  giviog  a  brief  oulliiio  of  Lis  four  journeys  in  the 
immense  region  of  theQniDChnco,mentionintt  only  the  chief  features  of  iuterest  which 
he  himself  has  observed,  during  hisiUi>loratioDs,  which  comuiuicedatlboljmc  of  the 
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BiaMocre  of  the  Crevaux  miwon  in  1882.  Hia  Srst  jonme;  was  made  under  tlie 
Boipiccs  of  tha  Bolivian  Govcnuaent  in  1SS3,  wlicn  he  Mpioml  both  margiu»  of  th* 
Piloomayo  river  from  nolivia  to  the  river  Pnraguay.  The  8PCon<i,  in  16b5,mi<!etthe 
ftntpicea  of  tlie  Argeuttoe  Oovuntment,  vu  devoted  to  an  overlnod  oxfiloration  of  tho 
delta  of  the  Pilcomayo  lying  in  tlie  Argenlioe  territory,  ns  far  as  the  rajiids  obMrred 
hy  Feilberg,  retoraing  by  the  Pilcomnyo  on  a  raft  to  the  Pamguny.  The  third,  Ld 
188fi,  under  the  patronage  of  the  B-ilivinn  GoverDineiit,  was  made  in  a  northerly 
diroclion  from  ItoBario  to  Snlta,  rtasoeoding  the  Himiahuaca  and  the  Cotdillenw, 
exploring  tho  Upper  Pilcomnyo  above  the  cntnract  of  Giinrnpendi  or  Pirapo.  The 
fbnrlb,  under  the  ausjucvs  of  the  Bolivian  Oovemmeat,  when  ho  explored  tho 
Pwapltittbe  Iioxog,  nnd  all  the  central  i>art  of  the  Northent  Chaco  for  the  purpose  of 
dlieovering  a  navigable  route  eastward  for  tho  comnieree  nod  production  of  Uoltvla. 

Tha  Oran  Chaco  in  situaled  between  the  It^lh  and  301^  parallels  S.  lat.  and 
67Lh  and  63rd  degrees  nf  lon^;.  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  ia  divided  into  three  aeoliDOia. 
Tho  most  northerly  is  called  the  Chaco  Boreal,  and  ia  ritiwted  between  Choquitoa 
and  the  Piloooiayo,  and  contains  an  area  of  60,730  squaro  milea.  The  Cbaco  Central 
ia  situated  between  the  Pileomayo  and  Bennejo,  and  contains  T1,99G  milai.  The 
OhacD  Austnil  lica  between  the  riven  Bortnejo  and  Salado,  and  contains  T7,6£S 
■quare  nulet. 

The  whole  ia  an  immense  sandy  formation,  sloping  from  north  to  sooth,  and 
inclined  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  At  Formosa,  on  the  Paragnay  and  Oaizo,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  the  dificrence  in  the  altitude  Is  only  G36  feet.  The  sarfnce  ia 
tmifonnly  fiat,  except  the  region  in  the  Chaco  Boreal,  which  divides  the  basin  of 
the  river  Parapiti  from  that  of  the  Pilooraayo.  In  the  north-weat  corner  of  Iho 
Chaco  Boreol  runs  the  Pnnipiti,  which  descends  from  tho  Andc*  and  waters  the 
province  of  IiOKOg.  In  tlie  wet  aeaaon  ite  volume  is  very  considerable,  but  id 
aummer  ft  dries  up  rapidly.  Running  from  W.S.W,  to  E.N.K.,  it  forma  the 
benutlful  lafae  Aocarareua,  from  which  it  issues  considerably  diminished  in  volnmo, 
anil  has  a  changing  connio  to  Chiqiiitoa.  In  the  centre  of  the  Chaco  there  are  two 
beautiful  aalt-waler  lakes,  Sau  Jose  and  Santiago;  olhertviiie,  lakes  or  panda  are 
nrely  aeon,  the  water  being  so  quickly  evapomled,  or  absorbed  by  the  soiL 

The  climate  is  warm  in  summer  aod  temperate  in  winter ;  the  maximum  rowfaed 
IS  often  101°  F.  in  the  shade  daring  the  monllui  November  to  A)>ri1.  Tho  minimum 
falls  BomeUmes  below  26°  F.  from  Juno  to  August.  The  prevailing  wind*  blow 
either  from  the  north  or  from  the  south,  the  former  being  very  faot,  and  the  Inttrr 
cool,  and  the  meeting  of  tho  two  currents  at  the  end  of  their  season  ia  always 
accompanied  by  lonentia)  rsJo«,  which  in  a  few  hours  cAuse  a  fall  in  the  tempoiatute 
varying  from  Iff*  to  15°.  It  is  very  rare  to  nole  a  storm  coming  from  west  to  east, 
or  vice  rersA,  and  in  consequence  a  severe  drought  la  often  experienced.  The  meao 
tempemture  of  the  Cliaco  Ikircal  ia  71°  6'  F.,  iba  fluctuation  of  the  hyfeomator 
varies  between  98"  08'  and  D8'=  90". 

The  Pilcomayo  takes  its  course  in  the  high  Bolivjan  pl.tteaus  in  the  vicinity  of 
Potosi.  It  traverses  the  eatitern  slope  of  the  Andes  and  enters  the  Chaco  at  tho 
Eoission  of  San  Fmncisoo  de  Solano,  21°  16'  lat.  S.  and  63°  20'  long.  W,  of 
Greenwidi,  and  enters  the  Paraguay  ojiposite  the  Cem  Lambare  25"  20*  32"  lat.  8. 
and  67°  S6'  15"  long.  W,  of  Greenwich.  It  receives  serertd  tributaries  in  the 
highlands  of  fiolivia,  the  most  important  being  tho  Pilaya  and  the  Cncbinayo,  iu 
cnrreut  is  here  very  impet\ious  and  inleroepted  by  rapids,  the  most  important  being 
the  OnantpetendL  Ila  course  between  lambare  and  San  Fnneisoo  is  B40  miU*,  and 
the  full  between  those  autiuns  1400  feet.  The  width  of  ita  banks  rariss  from 
674  yards  to  45  yards.  The  right  bank  is  19  feet  and  the  left  22  feet  abovo  tho 
valor.    The  depth  in  the  dritst  aeaeun  ia  never  less  than  three  feet.    More  bvonred 
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1.  ACROSS  EAST  AFRICAN  GLACIERS,  being  an 

aucoiuit  of  ttie  lint  ubuciiC  of  Mounl  Eiltin:>  Njaro  by  Dr.  Uatui 
Meyer.  One  volume,  au|)ur  royal  8vo.,  contAiuiaR  opwanis  of  40 
illiiHlrutioiiB,  ooiitiisting  of  pliotORrapliw.  hcliogravorea.  iind 
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copies),  mr  Jii/xin.  [l.'/mlii  in  Soveml'rr. 

2.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AFRICA.     An  irapor- 

tuiit  work  dcitiliiig  coiDproliensirely  with  all  the  variouH  aspeclH — 
geographical,  liiotorical  iind  political—of  tlit-  African  (juiotiou; 
itH  main  object,  however,  beiog  to  deduce  from  tliexe  data  tbe 
probable  luiee  of  developmeut  of  that  coulineul  ad  a  liold  for 
Earopeui  enterprise,  by  A.  Silva  White,  Secretary  of  the 
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4.  HOME  LIFE  ON  AN  OSTRICH  FARM.   A  brighUy 

written  accnuut  of  life  hi  thu  inlvrior  of  HuuUi  Africa,  b^  ilst. 
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5.  THE  UNKNOWN  HORN  OF  AFRICA.     An  ex- 

ploratiou  front  Iterbera  lo  the  Leopard  Uivor,  by  the  late 
F.  L.  James,  M.A..  author  of "  Tbe  Wild  Tribua  of  tbo  Soudan." 
With  27  illnstratione  and  Map.  Now  and  cheap  edition, 
coutaitiiuf;  the  narrative  portion  and  notoa  only.  Crown  Bvo., 
price  7a.  fid.  [flftidy  in  OcUiktr. 

6.  COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY.     A  Series  of 

Looturea  by  i.  Scolt  Ki>Uie,  Libiariim  of  lh<!  Uoyal  Ovograpbioal 
Sooii-ty.  With  numerous  coloured  iiiui»  mid  diaKikmu.  Oromi 
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A  series  of  SO  Mapa  (size  iU^  x  26  inches),  illaetratiiig  every  Kspcct 
of  Qeogiaphical  Soienoe.  Eiwb  Map  (with  the  exception  of  thoM 
alioving  tbe  physical  fealoreBt  aecompaaied  by  a  complete  index  of 
over  200,000  referenoea,  the  latitude  and  loogitode  being  given  in 
every  case.  


SUMMARY   OF   CONTENTS. 

Th*  Wotli  Gtiirrallji  ij  sb<i«n  is  HriuispherrM  sutl  oa  Mfiroitar'l  Projtotioa — 
tbo  Inttar  coloorvd  to  abow  the  British  PufliDijuana, 

Tha  OrilitK  Untyitt. — A  G«uor»l  M»p  ubowiuK  tho  wbol*  of  oar  CAlonio*  and 
D«|i«cuienvi«*,  iiii  a  uniform  (vftlB  »a  Ui  lulxuilautiaD  U>  th«  83  dnloiliKl  Msp«  of 
thr  (■vinpuQenC  pnrta  of  the  Empire'. 

7'l>ii  BrilUh  Itl«f  ar«  (rMWj  Indiutriallj  and  OroKn>pbi<'iiIly.  KiikIhikI  and 
Wales  ii  do«lt  with  in  4  aliiwla  (1  GeuloKioal) ,  Boutlind  in  3  rbet-t*.  and  Ireland  in  U 
•baotd^ftll  •Irawo  fiYnutbeOrdniuioe  Surrc]',  with  tbo  Iktat  BiiilM-ikj  E[l«iiiii(mii,A.o. 

tliitft/pm — GflucriiL  lUid  Orvgniphicnl  Map*  of  th^  CoDtiDoat,  with  dotAJlcd  MapA 
of  all  th«  BuropKiui  Ccnuitriai,  ciiiboiljin);  iha  IoMkE  iDforoiatiuu. 

Aita — GoDcial  and  Oroi^iaphioal  Mupa  of  tho  Continent,  aod  1(1  dDUlitMl  Uitp» 
of  thu  vitriou*  OountriM,  il  of  whicii  itlii^atA  bn>  d«vut<id  to  nur  Indian  KiiipiTe. 

^rico—Vbo  dritp  liiivrmit  i><rini.-vd  ia  Iba  OauKiupliiuJ  ExpluruEiuu  aud  Com- 
■nprviul  DorDlopmeut  of  Africa  ■■  ato^j  mat  by  G  iut^o-aoalo  and  oxcoptiocally 
ooDiplo<«  Mapa,  ihowing  all  tbo  tal«*t  di«cOT«rloi  and  ttic  proHnC  palltical  [larlitioii 
of  the  Oiiiitiueut. 

SartK  Jiiierica  ii  full;  abown  in  13  mafHi,  3  Orographicol  Dod  Polittual.  nti'l 
10  dautllod  Mapa  of  Oauada,  iba  Cuitod  Stacca,  Mciiixi,  Coniral  Amoriea,  and  tlm 
WmC  IndieiL  TiiH  4  likrf[o.tin>lM  Mapii  of  Canada  arc  liaaxd  ou  tlia  lattiHl  Govciii - 
maat  Maps  and  Survey*,  and  the  £-«hmt  Map  of  Manitvbn  ;ii>d  Britiih  Colambia 
baa  bnen  offloiaUy  rcriaed  at  tin-  CuDuliuii  Gurcrtiaiaat  UIGcd  in  London.  Thn 
(■•hMt  Hap  of  tba  Blataa  baa  liv«a  i«r*iitlty  bniu^ht  ap  to  dato,  and  in  thn  Map 
ef  MviaD  all  ths  oew  Bai)wa<ra  are  clnuly  uia/k«d. 

Axtli  Ammita:  Oroipaphical  and  (j^inuRkl  Map*  ufthH  (.'nutini'iii,  ami  aS-ihoeC 
Hap,  on  a  nmob  lar^ragale.  with  an  ealarRomcnil  of  the  Cliiliuu  Coaat. 

Au^trula^ia  .'  A  mipunttt?  Map  c/f  Mtuh  Ci>Umj  la  Ki*^n,  tjhowio^  in  detail  all  (bo 
Coautiaa,  Tuwng,  Villa^tv,  BaHwara,  Ac. :  while  a  naoful  Map  of 

Omuais  an-l  (A«  Fae\/ie  oonipletm  t'M  ilf>liii"atiuu,  ou  a  lor^  aoaltv  of 
THE  ENTIRE  SURFACE  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Detkiled  Prottf«ctiis,  with  Spccimea  Map,  wiU  be  forwarded  Giatis 

OD  applieatioB. 


OPDIIONS    or    TEE    PRBSa. 

"  Th»  various  uttiont  eftk$Bmjiirt  ricriilt  jiui-finitor  ulfrnvTMHi,  oU  Ma;  «»«fiil«if 
on  taeh  a  tealr  uj  (v  rnufir  tht  Map  of  r*^  farrtc*.  Thirre  U  a  eopfciut  {nda*  to 
Mcfi  nap,  trmUrinj  it  «(wy  of  rotuulMf  ijm.  Hay  ia  actriiUd  at  «*«  qf  U«  fiiUut, 
but  pTopotUonii  and  nw«[  ««/ui  uj  our  t^it^tr  Allatf." — TlMiK. 

"  In  »  Air  lU  il  if  pattibU  It>  sn^y  mort  iTiH7i«di<Ua  toiulutan**,  IA#  Imptnal 
AU'U  paiMt  Boutm  •aodlMttJy.  TAsr«  ara  not  mora  (Aim  on*  or  two  timilar  tearki 
tchich  con  «ha)lmft  eomparit/nt  i«lA  it  in  iht  tamhiiMiifn  vf  louU  mmI 
mo<(«rnn«ia." — $ATCBO:iy  RariKV. 

"  Thi*  Ttma'katlv  fl"*  Allot  pru/uaaa  to  iUiulrtM  'mttry  lufta  o/ Otograpliieat 
Scieatt,'  uml  afftr  <in  uuntinaliMi  of  tta  <VBl«Ma  IM  havt  /initd  to  iliiecwar  any 
ominiont  o/  IKtliait  imjKfrtanei.'' — SrunuJUi. 
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Uwnbii  piEdecenora,  M.  Tboimr  has  Uavcned  it«  conrse  on  different  occasion*  from 
Bolivia  to  the  Paiaguay,  and  has  satisractorilr  proved  Ihat  iLo  PilcomAfo  runs 
in  continuity  the  nholc  ytar,  nnd  it  not  lost  in  the  plntna  of  tlie  C'haoo  its  some 
tnTellara  h«ve  stated. 

Respecting  the  Indians,  the  Tapois  liidiunB  occupy  the  region  callwi  Iiozog,  on 
both  miles  of  tho  Parapili,  from  Carumbei  to  the  Pirapiti,  They  arc  ft  hrancli  of 
the  Gusranii  Inbe,  havi'  the  s&me  h&bils  &tid  laiigua^>i>,  and  devote  UKrinselvcs  to 
^riculture.  Immediatdy  to  the  soulh  of  them  ore  the  Chiriguanos,  who  occupy  Jl 
tho  territor;  of  tbo  Missiones  from  Macliareti  to  AguarrendL  All  these  Indiana, 
nllhoo^h  uncivilised,  are  becoming  completely  submisaive.  In  the  north,  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  Botcal  rorcete,  dwell  the  iiiirionos,  or  ltin]Coiinbao,orOnariQOCits, 
or  En  J'elota*,  who  go  alxml  entire!;'  naked,  and  are  in  n  &tale  of  complete  savagery. 
Tbey  are  tall  and  slrongiy  built,  but  the  body  is  bent  nearly  double  in  conaaquence 
of  the  posture  Ihej  adopt  in  penetrating  the  thick  forest.  They  lay  in  wait  for  the 
traTellcr,aDd  try  lo  take  him  by  surprise  whnn  sleeping.  TheirnnnsooosistofasiiMr 
and  ft  club  six  feet  long.  Of  all  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  Chaco  it  must  be  observed 
that  none  are  cannibals,  and  they  ignore  the  um  of  poisoned  darta.  'I'be  Sirionoslivo 
almost  eicliuirely  on  honey,  which  is  dcecdingly  abundant,  and  the  plant  they  call 
Cipohi — eipa  plant,  hi  water. 

On  the  banks  of  tho  Pilcomayo,  on  the  left,  arc  grouped  the  Tobos,  the  Cliarolia 
and  the  Tapihetea,  on  the  right  bank  the  Mnlacos,  the  Noilenes,  the  Ouisnayet,  and 
the  Toba«.  All  these  tiibcs  ranch  resemble  each  other.  They  make  feruenled 
drink  from  th«  Aigaroba,  which  inloiicatca  tbem,  and  then  tfaey  become  warlike. 
They  believe  in  a  Superior  Being,  whom  they  represent  by  the  suti. 

From  the  foot  of  the  Andes  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Chaco  Boreal  to  tha 
river  Paraguay,  it  is  one  immense  ocean  of  forent,  io  which  the  Quohachos  and 
Algorobn  trees  predominate.  The  Bromeliaceie  family  is  well  representeil,  and 
their  film's  are  turned  to  good  aceuuut  by  thi>  Indians  io  the  manufacture  of  n^ts, 
basket*,  bammorks,  Sto.  After  them  the  cacti  of  all  Bill's  and  diniunsionH,  which 
with  the  Duiar.nillar,  a  kind  of  Potygonscea,  form  an  impenetrable  barrier,  through 
which  one  can  hardly  make  his  way  with  the  madief'.  Near  the  banks  of  the 
rivets  the  palms  are  m«t  with,  and  also  a  kind  oi  myrtle,  the  arrsyso,  the  leaves  of 
which  mako  an  excellent  tea.  The  mmio  plant,  the  fibnv  of  which  aro  uotr 
attracting  much  attention,  is  also  found,  end  the  pnlo  santo  or  lignum  vitir, 
giiayacsn,  Ilpachos,  and  many  other  hard  iiidealructible  woodd.  In  the  south.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Chaco  Central,  pasture  grounds  abound. 

The  carnivorous  animals  are  rcpreseoted  by  the  jsgunr,  the  pnma,  the  wild  cat, 
thengnsra  (^CititU  juhatui),  and  n  species  of  fox.  Many  varieties  of  deer  are  found, 
as  well  as  the  tapir,  p(«cnri,  rapybsra,  &c.  The  condora,  the  vultun»i  umbos, 
gullinazo,  and  the  caranchu  represent  the  birds  of  prey ;  while  poraquet*,  parrota, 
and  all  varieties  of  ducks,  storks,  cranes,  herons,  damingoes,  and  ibis  aboimd. 

In  conclusion,  the  efforts  of  both  the  Qovenimenta  of  Bolivia  and  Argentina 
have  been  to  suite  the  eastern  and  southern  departments  of  the  former  (o  the  latter 
flODstry  by  means  of  a  riulrood  ncross  the  Chaoo.  The  ofl-^efcrred  qncetion  of 
fcomidariM  has  now  been  decided  ;  the  navigation  of  the  river  Piloomayo,  as  also  the 
oonstruction  of  the  railroad  projected  between  Formosa  and  Caisa  wiil  bring  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  the  immcn»e  and  varied  productions  of  the  Chaco,  as  woll  aa 
developing  the  rich  gold  and  silvor  n^na  at  the  aouroe  of  the  Pilcomayo,  to  the 
mntoal  beneGl  of  both  countries. 
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Some  Notcn  of  a  Joorney  ia  Ruthenia.  Bj-  Mis*  MniK  Mt:uiKL  Powix. 
— Mku  Dowio's  ini>e[  JcaIi  with  Imt  ci[f.Tii-noL'ii  aiuuug  ilie  p(Ofil«  wlio  inlwUt  th* 
Oar|)athMD  mouQlainn  ou  iliv  Kutcrn  or  I'ulisli  liJc  Shs  gars  b  brief  danh|itMn  at 
tho  Ur«  of  ttiotc  i«»plR,  ttirlr  n'orlc,  cttiimc,  an.l  character,  and  included  *B  wconnl 
of  lier  Journey*,  alone,  oil  hunwlmck  tliure,  tliH  mountain*,  and  the  oonditions  uodw 
wliich  the  wM  obliged  to  Uv«.  Sbe  concIndcJ  with  «ome  mntuka  upon  the  futora 
of  Gallcia  and  ita  great  natural  reMiurctui  in  tlie  shajw  of  {xriroleuia  wells,  aalt  aad 
^rer  iniou,  together  with  the  imninnic  itulanlrics  \a  connection  with  ita  wood*,  yet 
to  bo  fully  lieviloixMl. 

On  the  Present  State  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  imd  the  paramonat 
neceitity   for  a  thorough   Eeviiioo.— Uy    IIkmii:  t.   Cbouk,  cjl— In    his 

prniiiMitiiil  aildrcsi  to  chiH  ncclion  at  lliu  Itrighton  inoctio^,  eighteen  year*  *^i, 
Ur.  Praocis  Gallon  dwelt  on  the  oomparallve  Eii?glect  and  tudiOerunoe  wliidi  Ibe 
public  aho wed  Ui  tbo  work  of  lliu  Ordaanoc  Survey. 

In  pmportion  to  the  nrvn  of  which  Go^'emmoDt  maps  are  procurable  the  demand 
for  the  nia|«  at  Ihe  prewnt  tluif,  Jui]t;i>d  t>y  the  ealca  haa  uol  lucrvaaed.  It  would 
eetiut,  thcmfiice,  that  the  |irudiictio(iii  of  the  Survey  have  bc(»ine  leu  instead  of  more 
pofiulflriinixthotimo  wh«ii  Mr.  Gall«D  ilrewaliencion  lu  llio  iiinlter.  laaacieottBa 
nge,  whi!ii  iho  purtxici:*  fur  which  ncounle  mapH  arc  ntjuirud  are  ever  incraaiiiKi  the 
falling  oiT  in  the  saIcs  of  (he  oaitonnl  nnapii.  Tor  the  innkiiii:  or  which  the  country  haa 
paiil  an  eooriiioua  sum  o(  moiity,  in  to  luiy  llie  Icsiit  .1  ulartliii-^  phenomenon.  Nearly 
twenty  yean  Bp;o,  mtimntinjc  fmm  thn  annual  vbIur  o(  tlx^  iiinpx  itHA  at  that  tJmOt 
Qeneral  Sir  H«ikry  Janice  Ihou;;hi  tliaL  when  the  Survey  whb  ooDjpktrd  (wliicii  in 
theory  at  all  eT«uta  U  ia  uuw  nuppcved  to  be)  the  yield  from  talc*  would  be  at  least 
30,000/.  per  annum,  wheii'aa  (or  tbe  year  ending  laet  December  the  raluu  cf  ealoa 
only  reach  the  piiiry  aniuunl  of  l'l,ld4/.,  whilst  iho  value  of  preccntatioiii  lo  piihiio 
dopartmcntfl  and  (iovemmiMii  inatitiitinn*  and  under  the  provjeiona  of  tJie  Oopyriglit 
Act  amount  to  neatly  GOOO^.  It  would  be  dillicult  inilei'd  tu  find  apanllel  tar% 
work  of  c(|Ub1  matc'iitiide  and  Importance  yielding  such  d Inn j>poln ting  results.  Tfa* 
partial  failure  of  our  ^cvat  naliuunl  cerlugrnphical  ioetltutiuu  to  rciillse  the  legitimate 
C3[«clalioiui  furnini  uf  it  lecms  1  pru[ivr  aubject  of  inquiry  for  Ilie  llriti*h  Awocia- 
lion,  one  of  whoec  ohjecte  ia  tlie  [<'^lov.^l  of  dJMdranlages  iitipeiting  tbe  progtvaa  of 
wicijce.  There  ar«  only  three  way*  in  which  tlii*  condition  of  ihiiigti  can  Lc  esplniaad 
They  are : — 

1,  That  even  with  the  ecfaoolmaater  abroad  the  present  gnienitioii  rvquirua  fewer 
inapa. 

2,  That  the  maps  are  not  accoHlble,  and  therefore  not  known. 

3,  Thiit  tlie  maps  do  not  meet  popular  requicomenta. 

The  firat  explanation  in  obviouiily  untenable ;  there  ia  a  good  deal  to  be  aaid  for 
the  eecond  ;  but  niter  careful  examliiHliun  nud  iu'^uiry  I  have  couic  to  a  dooidod 
conclutlon  that  there  i*  fnr  more  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  third,  Spcahlni; 
of  the  one-Inch  ina[«  only,  Mr.  Gallon  eaid,  "  It  i*  much  to  be  iegTetIe<l  Ihut  ihai« 
beautiful  and  cheap  mapa  are  not  nitre  aoocwlble.  They  nro  mrcly  to  be  founcl  even 
:u  the  prlnci|ial  boukselleni'  aho|iii  of  important  country  town^  and  I  have  uover 
observed  one  on  the  bookstall  of  a  railway  station.  Many  educated  penwna  aotdoin, 
if  evor,  lec  them ;  they  arc  almoat  unknown  to  thn  middle  and  lo\vi<r  clauea ;  and 
thna  an  Impoi  Unt  work  mede  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ia  pracUcally  uuHvaitable 
to  a  largo  niajority  of  tboac  Interested  in  it,  who  when  they  want  a  local  map  are 
driven  lo  use  n  common  and  Inferior  one."  Thla  can  be  cioro  truly  aaiJ  of  the  large- 
scale  mapa  than  of  the  one-inch,  whiuh  in  the  only  otie  at  all  popularly  knoHro,  and. 
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in  rut,  ii  often  spokcD  of  as(A«  Urdnnnoo  m%(K    The  Utlor  Ik  lijEiir  the  mostimpor- 

tfLDt  of  [hoacrwH  tu  Ili«  bulk  uf  tlic<  luap-iLsmg  iiiiblic,  and  tomcthinif  more  tboa  tbe 
nicro  difiiculif  nf  t>l)tnm[nt;  it  in  miiiircii  tu  aucuuul  U>t  itx  uuE<upuhirity, 

Wo  caiiiicit  nrtLi'u  at  a  ri^lit  coQclueiori  »»  lo  what  it  is  that itAQiix in  Ihc  wny  of 
tLe  full  ami  cot7i|ilctD  utiliiration  of  llie  OtdciLiicu  tiuivuy,  uuk'SH  ws  taku  into  coa- 
Bidcrntion  Itg  work  u  a  w)i<il&  Tha  doportmrat  liu  att<iin|itcd  or  hu  buvu  dinKled 
to  uudertake  far  luurH  iLiu  it  had  llie  uieaoa  to  carry  out  in  any  rsMQDnblo  timo. 
Tlic  cadaxtnl  xurt'oya  iiavc,  during  rcu-nt  limuii  a[.caial!y,  occupivd  tbe  chief  aliara 
«f  tbe  dciATlni cut's  encigina,  to  tho  nxchisicm  or  iiiilotinili; duhiy  of  tho  origiiinl  and 
more!  {xjpular  work.  It  hu»  uhuoBt  Rbaii'luiiod  curlography  lor  Und  mrveying — 
maps  have  given  |)!ncc  to  [-ilaud.  No  odc,  in  thcw  dnyi,  will  diaputu  the  advinabilily 
uf  catryicg  nut  i!ir  puruut  survey  ou  the  lor^iMt  icquirtd  hmlIu,  but,  like  must 
ecientiGc  unilerlakingR,  tho  lurvey  hu  eufTvmi  teverely  from  coDstant  Pniliamcntnry 
interference;  the»cu|wof  the  tiDderlakiug  has  been  eijar^ed  without  a  corrrspunding 
uicreasu  iu  tiic  cttabltshmtnt  aud  in  the  aunuul  grant.  Since  the  general  lines  Ujiou 
which  tho  work  was  lu  procoed  were  tinally  dotiinuiuud  In  1663,  tbe  cbiaf  difficulty 
has  been  with  thu  throttle- val re  of  tlio  Tntarary ;  the  miilt  i»  that  alter  more  tbau 
m  denture's  cxiRteoca  the  depailmnnt  hm  not  yot  completed  one  of  its  worlu. 
Apart  bom  mem  skeleton  or  index  majw,  it  lux*  not  yet  pruducud  on  any  scale  a 
unifonn  map  of  tho  Brif.iKh  Ulci. 

A  ganeratloD  haa  ela^eud  aiuoe  tbe  oompletiua  uf  tlie  great  trlangulaUon,  and 
yet  of  the  original  whcmo,  tho  on^iuch  bil!>siiadvd  ninp  of  the  kiusdom,  there  bUII 
remain  to  be  comjileted  30  out  uf  Ihe  131  tlieeis  uf  Scutlnnd,  and  2S  out  of  the  205 
«ompria«iil  in  Ireland.  The  ilx-inch  map  cmnincnccd  in  Irolnud  iu  lb2S  in  the 
nearest  lo  completiuu;  it  is  klutul  that  it  will  be  linlelied  earl;  next  year.  The 
1 :  2300  Euap,  ooumonly  known  ox  tho  25-inch,  the  true  cadutral  autvoy,  was  com- 
menced iu  Ism  ;  cuuaijering  the  magnitude  of  the  tank,  it  bwi  «o  for  been  executed 
inom  rapidly  than  any,  but  still  a  greHt  deal  remains  to  bn  dont;.  The  itnpuriant 
counties  uf  LaacsBhire  and  Yorkshire,  Kcverul  couuties  Iu  Soullsnd,  and  nimoit 
tbe  whule  uf  Ireland,  c.iccpting  Uublin  County,  have  Btill  no  maps  on  a  largor 
£Cu1o  than  ilx  incbei  to  tho  milo.  It  has,  in  fact, only  juct  bceii  decided  ture-aurvey 
Ireland  oq  tlie  2^-iQcb  scale.  In  tboee  districts  where  tho  one-Inch  map  iiad  not 
been  publiiihed,  the  change,  lint  to  the  ux-inch  and  thGu  to  the  ^u-inch  fur  tliii 
[arcnt  lurvcy,  neceisarily  dulaycd  the  pablication  of  mapH  on  the  imallcr  ncult-n 
until  tbe  introduction  of  tho  photugrtiphiu  uud  phutu^iucographlc  iUDlho>3a  of 
reduction  and  printing.  Still  one  caonot  fail  to  ha  itriick  by  the  pheoouieual 
■lowncss  of  production  wliicU  has  characterised  tho  work  as  a  whole.  In  con> 
acquence  of  llie  length  of  time  which  it  hai  taken,  and  tlie  iict;leut  to  pruvido 
for  a  timely  roriuun,  the  major  portion  of  the  maps  are  obsolete  and  of  UtiJo 
mure  tljan  hiatoricul  tutereet. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  tbe  aubject  qiiwtioDS  tbe  original  acouracy  and 
Jlulsh  of  moil  of  thu  maps  which  the  Ordnance  UQlce  Las  produced,  or  of  ibe 
valuable  work  which  hoa  been  dono  in  the  advaiicpment  of  gcodctical  and  aatruno- 
luical  science.  Il  is  necessary  to  say  this,  fur  it  has  fiequently  bMn  charged  against 
Ihuxo  who  have  from  timu  lo  time  pre«uniod  to  oriLicise  the  work  of  the  Suvvey 
that  they  have  been  oMivioua  of  these  thin^.  At  present  wo  ntu  oonoerned 
merely  with  the  qutalion  why  the  maiu  ore  so  little  utilised,  and  the  reasons  for  tiie 
apparently  Low  estimation  fu  which  lliey  ore  b«id  by  tlie  public.  Stated  ia  iho 
jirobablc  order  of  their  importance,  I  think  the  reason*  may  bo  tabulated  thus  :— 

A.  I'hc  majie  fail  in  many  cs^es  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tho  cloKsea  of 
fur  which  they  arc  prtaumubly  deaigncd,  on  account  of— 

(1)  Ago.    For  want  of  revtsion  large  jwrtioos  of  ovcD  tlie  2u-inah,  but 
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pBTtionlBrly  the  m-lnch  and  oDe-incli  maps,  are  very  iocorrect,  and  in  man^  caaev 
qnite  obflolete, 

(2)  Bad  ImpnamoDS,  or  impreg^oDB  rrom  old  and  worn-out  plates. 

(3)  Complexitjr  (in  the  one-inch  map)  through  twercrowdmg  of  debUI,  catuing 
otmroflioQ,  the  map  lieing  printed  in  only  one  colour. 

(4)  Defidoncy  in  informatiiin  as  to  ground  fomiB,  particularly  in  the  etx-inoh 
map  (excepting  Lancashire  and  Torkshire]. 

(6)  Want  of  nnifonnity. 

(6)  High  price,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  six-inch  quarter  sbeels^  and  on  alt 
eoalea  where  sheets  are  partially  blank. 

(T)  Lack  of  explanatory  information  -with  the  maps. 

B.  Inaccessibility.  Tbe  general  public  knows  little  or  nothbg  about  the  maps 
because  of^ 

(1)  The  Bjstem  of  sale.      . 

(2)  Bad  indices,  and  absence  of  information  as  to  &^  and  ityle  of  maps  published 
of  partlcutar  districts. 

It  Is  impossible  to  estimate  the  separate  eflect  of  each  of  these  defects  in  tbe  maps 
and  in  the  means  of  distribution,  bat  a  fev  examples  will  establish  tbe  fact  of  their 
Fiistance,  and  the  way  in  which  they  operate  in  depreciating  the  value  and  checking 
the  sale  of  tbe  prodnctions  of  the  Survey, 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  member  of  this  Association  coming  to  Leeds  desires  a 
handy  map  of  the  district,  and  lams  to  see  what  tbe  Ordnance  Sorvey  provides  for 
him.  He  will  find  tbe  town  of  Leeds  is  in  the  south-weet  angle  of  sheet  70  of  what 
Is  ftcetiously  called  the  new  one-inch  hill-sbaded  map,  date  1858.  He  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  sheet  to  the  west  of  the  same  scries,  but  for  the  southern  half  of  the 
desired  map  he  will  have  to  fall  back  apon  two  sheets  of  tbe  old  anrvey,  dat«d 
1841-3,  much  inferior,  of  a  different  shape,  containing  only  three-qnarten  of  the 
BTM  of  the  new  sheets,  but  eqnally  expensive.  The  resulting  map  is  eminently 
nnsatiafactorj  ;  it  shows  defects  1,  2,  and  5  very  coosptcuously.  To  the  environs 
of  Leeds  as  they  aro  to-day  it  is  no  guide  whatever.  So  far  as  the  gronnd  forms  are 
otmceraed  the  two  upper  sheets  are  good  enough,  bnt  in  the  two  lower  the  hill-shading 
bu  practically  vanished,  and  in  many  places  the  roads  and  riven  are  &st  bding 
away  also.    The  platee  are  obviously  qcite  worn  out. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  English  Lake  district,  Hare,atall  events,  tfthe  maps  meet 
popular  requirements,  they  ought  to  be  in  constant  use.  Bnt  whet  do  we  find? 
Traverse  the  Lake  district  from  one  end  to  the  other,  you  will  see  plenty  of  maps  of 
all  kinds  in  nae,  bnt  seldom  indeed  will  yon  find  that  any  one  of  them  is  an  Ordnance 
map. 

Here  are  four  sheets,  £9,  30,  38,  39,  sgain  of  the  new  series,  though  thu  time 
the  date  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  back.  Defects  1, 2,  3,  and  5  are  all  more  or 
Itm  noticeable. 

Here  the  want  of  uniformity  is  not  in  tho  age  and  style  or  shape  of  the  sheets, 
but  in  difference  in  depth  of  shade  of  tbe  impressions.  It  may  be  said  that  by  care- 
ful selection  the  sheets  might  be  better  matched— possibly  so,  at  the  Survey  stores. 
This  )a  the  best  the  agent  could  do  ;  it  is  a  fair  stiecimeu  of  what  tbe  public  gets, 
and  thereforo  one  by  which  the  Survey  must  be  content  to  have  tbe  productions 
judged.  The  hlll-sbading,  particularly  in  the  Coniston  sheet,  has  become  quite 
wooUy,  consequently  the  bill  forms  are  deficient  in  relief  and  character.  A  vary 
larse  proportion  of  the  names  are  unreadable,  and  tbe  plate  seems  to  have  been 
injured  In  places  by  tbe  erasure  or  alteration  of  some  of  the  figures  denoting 
the  heights  of  mountains.  The  roads  and  footpaths  are  very  indistinct,  and  some 
of  the  moct  frequented  are  not  even  ihowD.    I  have  recently  compared  tbe  maps  of 
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tbia  disltiot  by  Bulliolumew  in  a  well-known  guid»-boolc,  and  for  poilMtriaa  pur< 
poses,  bald  as  they  nrc,  they  are  mura  useful  ilian  the  Onlnanoe  iaa[i«. 

The  important  question  of  price  hIbo  cijioei  in.  The  OrdnuiM  sbMla  rIoiio  cost 
4i.,  bul  to  be  any  uso  tlit'y  mast  b«  niaiie  tip  in  n  porlablo  form,  wliicli  am  only  bu 
done  by  Ecctioning  nud  mounting.  Tbus,  Iwfore  the  OninaacQ  map  of  this  dintrict 
0>n  be  utilised,  an  outlay  of  Ti.  Gd.  is  rcquiri-d,  a  sum  Eufficlent  to  buy  two  copies  of 
a  good  guidtvbook  with  all  itt  map*.  Cuii  we  be  surpriKad,  tliea,  tbat  the  public  do 
sot  buy  tbe  Ordnacoe  nups  '/ 

Sheet  3d  is  printed  from  an  olvctrotype  taken  in  18^2.  1  do  not  know  al  what 
date  the  plan  of  keeping  the  original  plale  or  the  firat  eloctrotyjie  matrix  was 
introduced,  and  it  may  be  that  ibe  jilates  uf  Ihata  shoeU,  fur  which  at  ou«  time 
there  wa*  a  great  demand,  are  much  uurn,  which  would  accouut  for  Itie  fact  that 
the  Lake  dislrict  Bbeets  cow  sulJ  are  mme  of  ihe  worst  of  the  now  tories  of  the 
Dorthem  counties.  Comfore,  Tor  example,  the  Hawva  shwl,  Xo.  W>,  u'hich  retains 
nearly  all  its  original  boauly  and  criapucss  ufdeliuitiun  in  the  ground  fealures. 

If  it  be  of  the  south  of  England  that  wc  require  a  topographical  map,  we  shall 
itre  uo  better,  rather    worse,    I^ast  year  1  rtxguir'^  a  tnap  lui  the  Volunteer 
manoeuvres   in  the  neighbourhood   of  Ka3t1x)uriii'.     There  is  do  map  suitable  for 
military  purposes,  that  is,  showing  iho  ground  features,  of  more  recent  date  than 
13.     It  is  one  of  tbe  earliest  uia|«  of  tbe  Ordoanoe  Survey,  published  at  tho 
Tower  by  Colooel  Muilge.    For  tho  time  of  its  Execution,  undonbtedly  a  moat 
creditable  jiece  of  work,  curiuujly  enough  it  is  in  a  belter  state  so  far  as  regards 
definition  than  the  maps  of  the  Lake  district  niude  fifty-two  years  later :  but  Rpeatiog 
from  experience,  1  can  say  that  the  ground  features  are  by  no  means  correctly- 
delineated.    This  can  be  pruvoJ  by  another  sheet,  No.  8,  also  dona  under  tho 
direction  of  Colonel  Mudgc,  and  evidently  by  the  wimc  hand,  wbcn  a  comparison 
can  be  made  with  Ihc  new  bill.Bhaded  map.     From  about  1830  onwardu,  the  hill- 
shading  much  improved,  and   hna  continued  to  improve  until  it  can  tow  be  fairly 
claimed  that  maps  recently  issued  arc  utiMurpassed  in  this  particular  by  tbe  pro- 
ductions of  any  country,  but  it  is  no  satisfacliun  of  the  claima  of  inhabitants  of 
.SusMX  to  be  told  that  Ibey  can  hare  an  exqulstto  map  of  the  Wrslern   Highlands 
vf  Scotland,  and  no  one  will  maintain  that  these  ma[is  of  sixty  to  eighty  ytKrs  ago 
answer  the   reasonable    reiiuireiuiruls    of    lo-day.     Towns,  such  us  EnBtbourao, 
"HaatingE,  St.  I.conanls,  and  Newhavcn,  are  siiown  as  mere  villages.     It  is  upun  au 
entirely  different  England  wu  ate  gazing  iu  these  slicets,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
resent  the  attempts  made  here  and  there  to    modernise    them    by  addition   and 
alteration ;  the  railways  eB|«cially  seeiu  a  shixkiug  uiaclironiim.    Such  additions 
and  alterations  deatroy  the  real  value  of  the  mapi  as  anliqusrlnn  documenis.     Iu 
this  connection  it  is  ];>articular1y  interesting  to  nute  the  diaappeantnce  of  the  oom- 
mfiQS  and  ibe  village  greens  in  compariug  tbe  new  and  the  old  maps, 
'    Why  ahonld  the  public  bny  these  mu|>s  when  il  can  get  majis  at  ono-qtmrtcr  tho 
■price,  which,  for  most  purpoaos,  are  as  UBefuI,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  up 
to  date?     Tbe  truth  is  that  of  the  whole  of  the  soiUhcm  counties  of  England 
'(eicept  in  the  few  places  where  the  new  hill-shaded  map  is  published)  no  topo- 
graphical map  worthy  the  name  tsists,  and  for  tbe  remainder    of  England  and 
Wales,  where  it  dues  exist,  its  nntiijuity  rolis  it  of  much  of  its  utility,  and  the  plates 
of  pojmloua  areis  are  worn  out.     Tho  so-called  new  survey,  north  of  tho  line 
Preston,  Leeds,  Hull,  we  have  («en  is  from  twcnly-five  to  thirty-five  years  old ; 
-whilst  tbe  few  sbeet4  publiahed  of  Surrey,  Kent,  ami  Ilampehire,  are  from  surveys 
at  least  twenty  years  old.    The  more  recent  sheets  publiahed  of  thiii  map  do  not  bi^  ' 
the  date  of  the  survey.     Tlie  Atderabut  nliuct,  for  example,  published  Id  1870,  it 
from  a  survey  of  IS70-71.    llefercnce  has  to  be  made  to  tbe  six-iuch  map  to  obtain 
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IbJR  tnforTnAlioD.  "Hib  ia  Dot  fair  to  the  itirchiiiicr,  irho,  in  rrmt  cwm,  U  tgDonnt 
of  Ibu  iutiTiuil  ftmii^'cincnt!!  or  tbv  Survrj,  nod  Ima^lDe*  tbe  map  to  be  corrected  Up 
In  or  wilhin  n  nhort  limo  of  the  date  it  baira. 

The  uvtv  0Qf>-iua1i  map,  jiubllsbed  vllhout  tbo  liill  fralnnn,  cillod  >hc  ovtlin^ 
tnnp,  giros  nn  iiiea  or  the  tinltire  of  the  ground.  (Mf  contoiin  o(  i-sch  100  feet 
>iiv  ^vuii,  aoil  lliCM  sr?  so  fioo  ilrawo  lu  to  bit  Inrvlj  vUiblc.  Kvcn  without  Uw 
hill-ahaJiug  this  mnji  it  ofl«ii  so  cromlcd  wiih  deUil  tliat  il  ia  voty  coafiuing  and 
liifGcult  to  rvnil.     Take,  fnr  oxample,  (hrct  28. 

Mauy  »1ire[a  aroapoill  by  Uie  niiinberof  oamesof  jiarlaliMaDd  tnandarica  vhlcb 
mrsfat  very  weU  be  omiltei)  from  liotli  th«  ontlinn  and  hil1'>)iad«i]  cne-inch  mAps. 
Of  the  360  nhorf*  onmprincd  in  the  now  ono-inch  tn»p  of  EnRlanii  and  Wales, 
1T9  hava  beea  piibliHbwl  tii  outlinu  au'l  8t  with  the  hills  ahafled.  Tho  outline  map 
cllnnot  b«  connidciiai  nnylhin);  mnnt  llun  n  itop-cap  publication.  Il  )»  truo  tlw 
Diraotor^enCTiil  mys  the  outline  Diap  &p|K>ani  fium  Iha  ciimbtra  aoM  to  be  mora 
popnlnr  than  Iho  hil1-aliiul(Nl.  On«  U  lolh  to  amuiiip  that  the  iKnornnce  of  lopo- 
gtaphical  rrpivMentauiiD  in  thix  ootmtry  ia  so  Brnnt  that  th«t«  ia  a  prefbrmeo  for  tbtt 
*ir««t  aimpllclty  of  a  map  givinz  practicall]'  only  the  1iorin>ntal  derrlopmeot  of  the 
j^imil  over  onu  repmwiitiua  both  tho  hoticuQlni  and  »ertiea!  conliguntioa.  But 
it  can  oanily  bn  umlcratood  that  an  outline  map  from  a  mrvi^y  of  1870  tua^  be 
Iircfi-rreil  to  a  hill-ahadod  one  of  1813,  nhlcb,  na  ««  have  tteo,  la  the  only  clwioa 
open  to  a  SnMox  man.  Then!  i*  a  danger,  too,  in  tho  publication  of  tbo  onlliiM 
map  which  may  bo  ovnrlookfd,  and  that  is  that  the  Trmmry  may  consldor  ft  an 
excoM  fur  still  forlbur  dulays  iu  thu  publiration  of  the  topo-^raphical  map.  Lookiit); 
at  tho  rntnrn  for  tliR  laat  four  yonn,  it  would  appear  m  if  advantage  bad  alrtady 
been  taken  for  Ibat  excuse.    Here  ia  the  retara  : 

BxijiJtxn  ADD  Walk,  59,5i0  (qraaa  wlb. 
Ainu  one-inch  map.     Slult  of  pabliealioit. 


Tver  Hiding. 

TMiI  aiH  aoaplnnL 

dDrloa  jrtr. 

Oatllo*. 

HOI*. 

OmllD*. 

HIUiL 

Beo.  Slat,  msa 

„        1887 

„          18S8 

1883 

IS.lilS 
24,150 
25.101 
!S,478 

11,514 

12.524 
1S.S24 

US 

5.534 

951 

4,S77 

S3 
411 

tea 

KQ 

Thi»  table  shows  that  last  year  tho  hlll-sbadod  map  wan  not  ailTiiuced  at  all, 
whilst  the  maximum  rate  any  time  liurin;;  fuur  years  haa  been  two  ur  three  *ho«la 
jior  annum :  at  this  rate  the  map  will  bo  completed  towahta  the  clow  of  the  next 
century.  Fortunately  the  case  is  not  quite  aa  bad  aa  it  would  aeem  tv  be  from  tha 
present  rate  of  pn^nss.  In  hi«  last  report  the  Director-Qcneml  cttimatea  that  It 
will  he  completed  in  1925.  Auy  way  we  shall  havti  to  wait  for  nearly  a  genoratioD 
before  we  slmll  be  in  jwascseion  '■(  a  complete  and  tolerably  uniform  top(«rni.]iical 
map  of  tho  United  Kiugdom.  Surely  such  x  statement  by  itself  Is  suffici^ut  to 
coudcmn  the  system  hy  which  tho  Treasury  doles  out  tho  grants  for  each  map  Wt 
by  bit.* 

•  In  conse^ncuee  of  the  limited  inro  ipciit  on  il  annufllly,  the  hill-ibadcd  map  of 
Eoglatid  Bud  Wuka  aloue  will  have,  when  ODCipli^tcd,  occupied  53  yrat»  iu  the  mokiDS. 
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'Tbs  deficiencies  Oif  Ihe  one-iucli  map  have  Ixxik  trcntcd  at  aome  longlh,  bccAnsc 
St  Ih  the  Tnr«l  imporlimt  from  the  particiiliir  \<mol  of  vii>w.  Mo«t  of  the  dofeota  it 
will  be  seoD  »ro  duo  to  tlie  ngt-  of  the  n)n[is  and  the  wnnl  of  reviBion,  aini  tho  ssme 
iritl  be  fuucd  to  huld  good  of  the  sii-incli  niiil  larger  scnio  ninp". 

Tiie  six-inch  or  county  ma[>  liBH  iiudcr^i.'-nc  luure  v id asi tildes  than  ntiy  other  of 
the  Ordiiuin:e  sories.  The  ninps  of  the  cuiintict  in  Englnnd  and  Scoilani  first 
siirreycd  on  this  scale  nre  tho  finest  pro<luclion«  of  tlie  Survey  (for  cxiiin|d«ii  »ee 
nhetila  T8  onii  79  of  L.iticnsliire),  Commencod  in  »  style  which  »vn  aioiined  the 
nttention  of  the  ocouDiuists  in  Fnrliainoat,  it  wax  iitop|v<!  in  1B51.  Then  cntnii  tha 
battle  of  the  scnlcs,  after  which  th«  1 :  2500  scale  virus  finnlly  a>laptc<l  an  (list  of 
Ihe  parent  survey.  When  nltimnloly  it  wm  dncidoii  to  irsiirae  Ihc  publication  of 
the  nix-iii(^b  map  by  rednction  from  tlip  largtr  bcuIf,  it  wus  with  a  gimlly  reduced 
number  cf  contour  lines.  Unrnrliinatety,  it  np]>cnrcd  to  Ihe  (^mmissioii  uf  I85S 
that  the  ori^Dal  work  vae  loo  ulabontlc,  and  it  recommended  some  ccuncimii.'g  which 
of  course  the  Treasury  jimijied  nt,  cunseijucnlly  thn  rest  of  the  country  ha*  Iwon 
deprived  of  the  only  map  which  gives  nn  ample  dclinoalion  of  the  furms  of  ground. 
For  nearly  nil  scientific  purposi-s,  but  especially  geological  ond  engineering,  mapB 
on  this  tcale  are  cssenlinl  (where  the  1 :  2500  scnio  is  publlnhed  there  is  little  olh«r 
nse  for  tbcm).  In  fact,  it  waa  from  Ihe  reprcEenlalJuii  of  geologists  and  engineers 
tliat  the  publication  was  continued.  Being  a  mnp  iutcnded  for  the  use  of  particuinr 
dosEcs,  it  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  lo  meet  the  rcrjuircmeDU  of  tho^e  classes,  wliich 
in  its  present  fynn  it  doea  not.  The  adojilion  of  the  pliotographio  method  of  reduc- 
tion and  printing  nccesaitatoil  the  publication  in  qunrtcr  sbci'ta,  which  can  uuvor 
have  Ihe  exquisite  Gnlsli  of  the  old  »he«tM  of  I^iicaslnre  and  Yorkshire;  but,  how- 
ever much  the  absence  of  artistic  merit  mny  be  regratled,  a  prooeas  which  cnsut«d 
more  rapid  publication  would  have  been  woicomei  bad  it  not  been  accompanied  by 
an  advance  in  price  equal  to  60  p«r  cent.  Berore  the  introduction  of  the  pholo- 
sincograpbic  method  of  printing,  tho  introduction  of  photograph!  for  the  iiediicliou 
of  the  cadnatml  maps  is  said  to  iiavo  effected  a  caving  of  36,0001.  on  the  aurvey. 
The  users  of  the  six-inch  map  can  fflirly  claim  that,  as  they  hove  to  pay  so  much 
more  for  an  inferior  map,  the  least  that  could  be  done  for  tijem  is  to  spend  the 
money  saved  at  their  expense  in  completing  the  contouring  at  25-feet  intervals 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  moat  irritating  defects  of  the  large  scale  maps  is  the  partly  blank 
ahcet.  In  the  cii»e  of  the  more  recent  iaiuea  this  defect  has  been  remedied  liy 
transferring  a  portion  of  llie  contiguous  connty  map,  but  when  the  two  surveys  are 
of  very  different  dates  nnd  atyle  this  can  liardly  be  successful ;  but  slill  it  is  bett«r 
Ihan  the  expensive  patchwork  arrangement  which  is  required  to  make  n  map  of  a 
river  biisin,  when  the  river  and  Irihuiaries  are  county  boundaries,  as,  for  ciamplti, 
the  Mersi'y.  To  complete  one  Cheshire  sheet.  No.  SO,  of  tho  valley  of  the  Goyt,  iia 
less  than  cix  quarter  sheet*  of  the  Derbyshire  county  map  are  reqnirod.  The  six- 
inch,  when  up  to  date,  nfTorda  a  handy  town  map,  but  where  the  ahcet  line*  happea 
to  cross  a  town  the  number  of  shoela  required  (which  may  bo  many  as  four,  coeling 
4s.)  gives  the  Ordnance  m.ip  no  chance  in  oooneclion  with  inferior  but  very  much 
cheaper  reproductions..  If  the  maps  for  which  the  nation  has  [aid  so  largo  a  snni 
are  to  be  freely  circulaled,  the  Department  must  Icaro  to  csUt  for  public  rcqurtc- 
ments.  If  private  individuiils  find  a  remaneralivo  sale  for  cheap  productions  of 
the  Survey,  the  Department  must  compete  with  them,  not  neceasarily  as  to 
price,  but  the 'price  and  quality  combined  must  be  such  as  will,  in  the  case  of  an 
educated  pnrchaser,  turn  the  scale  In  favour  of  the  Ordnance  map.  There  is  no 
reason  why  special  aheets  of  all  considerable  towna  and  environs  should  not  bo 
prepaicd  by  tnutafecs  on  the  six-inch  &nd  OQC-Juch  scales.     There  is  amongst  tho 
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misoellaneouB  msps  of  tho  Survey  one  of  thu  (DviroDB  of  Glasgow,  oa  the  ono-iach 
bcaIc,  ]>repsr(d   in  tbU  waj  (price  i*.),  which,  if  printed  ia  cvloun,  bill-«luula^ 
jLod  tolled  into  a  cardboard  cover,  would  answer  titc  purpose.  fl 

It  caniiot  be  dc-nied  lliat  moat  of  llie  Ordnxoce  maps  arc  nry  expenilv^ 
Sir  Cimrles  Wilton  say*  thut  the  scHiug  prict*  pur  Ht|uiire  inch  of  the  Ordnance 
SuTvry  maps  tuw  cheaper  ih.in  tlioso  of  forci^D  couotrJeii,  exctpling  Franco  aad 
Italy.  This,  however,  is  hardly  the  pMut.  Tba  Survey  ooala,  roughly  apeaktug,  m 
quarter  of  a  inillioQ  per  BQmini,  and  Che  value  of  the  maps  sold  annually  ia  about 
13^000^.  Clearly,  the  price  of  the  maps  is  ft  mslUr  of  very  little  iiuporlaacc  tor  tlu) 
■novt  yielded,  but  it  is  of  the  grcolcst  importance  if  the  maps  are  to  lie  made 
■v^Ukble  for  generai  use.  The  basis  uixin  wliich  the  prices  of  the  differeat  maps  are 
fixed  does  not  seem  n  very  rational  odh.  It  lies  in  li  very  refined  diatiuctton  between 
tlie  co«t  of  production  and  the  cost  of  publication.  The  colt  of  production  ia  aup- 
posed  to  eud  with  the  engraveil  copper  plate  in  one  case  and  with  the  ]>hotograpUic 
negative  in  the  other.  The  subsequent  processes  of  priuting,  preparing  new  oditiona, 
cost  of  Bturage,  &c,  are  called  expenses  of  puhiication.  These  being  heavier  in  the 
pliotographic  process  the  price  of  the  maps  produced  by  this  method  is  gre*t«r. 
Thus,  whilst  the  total  cu9t  of  mai<-makiiig  bus  been  lar^ijly  reduced  by  the  ioUo- 
ductiouof  pboIoeiDCOgTsphy,  the  nation  getting  more  work  for  the  same  money,  tlie 
selling  price  of  the  mapa  has  been  raised  60  |«r  cent.  A  system  which  can  produce 
such  an  absurd  rc&ult  as  this  is  surely  in  need  of  reform.  M 

So  for  as  the  grvat  cadftftral  map  is  coDcerned,  there  is  nu  ground  for  compUiut^ 
it  fully  aoBwcrd  alt  that  ia  required  in  a  work  of  tliat  class,  and  is  one  of  which 
the  dcjiartnient  may  feel  justly  proud.  But  the  very  best  work  in  maps  beooDMS 
of  very  little  value  if  not  kept  up  to  date.  It  is  quite  time  that  a  pcnnuieDt 
revistou  de|«rtnicnt  was  instituted  on  a  liberal  basis  if  the  great  work  which  Itu 
been  acoompHsbod  la  lo  rttain  its  valuo.  Already  Urge  portious  of  it  ate  diagnwo- 
fully  obeotcle,  and  coitsequcntty  the  smaller, scales  reproduced  from  it.  The  new 
one-ioeh  Uga  so  far  behind  that  it  ia  often  obsolete  before  publicatiou.  Doet  gay 
othei  Dation  ia  the  world  exhibit  such  a  spectacle  as  a  Government  cartogrmphical 
institution  engaged  in  the  production  <if  obsiilete  maps  ?  Again  and  again  has  this, 
the  noccsaiy  of  revision,  beeu  poiuied  out.  Every  l)i rector-Genera!  has  prcMcd  tlu 
matter  ou  the  attenUoti  of  the  Government;  it  ie  dwelt  on  in  every  annual  report. 
In  1682  the  Treasury  "  recognised  the  necessity  of  a  reviiuua  of  the  survey, 
which  sbould  bo  constantly  in  progresji  at  Euch  a  rate  as  vrould  complete  the 
whole  in  every  fifteen  yenrs  at,  least";  but  it  was  not  until  December,  1888, 
that  they  decided  to  coainieiice,  adding  the  following  czlroordinary  memorandiuu : 
"It  ia  to  becleariy  understood  that  in  agreeing  to  thecommcncemeutof  the  revision 
they  do  not  bind  thcmsclvea  to  any  fixeil  term  for  its  completion,  or  to  tho 
annual  provision  of  any  fiied  eiun  for  carrying  it  out."  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  department  tike  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  It  is  a  ropetilion  of  the  indecision  aad  blundering  which 
have  cost  the  country  so  much  in  the  pnat,  and  to  which  most  of  the  deficieucioa 
of  the  Survey  are  attributable- 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  information  of  the  map  users  if  this  TrMso 
memorandum  were  printed  in  red  on  the  margio  of  every  sheet  which  baa  not 
revised  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

The  cadaatral  map  and  the  town  plans  can  never  be  expected  to  have  Mylhing' 
bnt  a  limited  sale,  but  they  might  be  much  mom  largely  utilised  if  tbe  orntoge- 
meuts  for  sale  and  distribution  were  put  upon  a  reasouable  biais,  and  moosurei 
taken  to  let  tho  inhabitants  of  various  localities  know  something  of  the  state  of 
publication  in  their  own  districts.  If  the  aii-inch  aud  one-inch  maps  were  better 
known  it  would  probably  lead  to  aa  boreased  sale  of  the  larger  mafv.     Then  i»a 
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anoihor  Rnd  Imponnnt  sl«p  to  be  tnkm  for  tha  ntilitaiion  of  ca>3fl»tnl  aurrcys  which 
i*  iKiintaJ  out  by  Sir  Clurlra  ^^'il»(fU  is  h\»  b»t  ropciri,  iiainaly,  ibo  ccnipulmrj-  tmc 
of  the  Oriloance  Survey  na  the  basis  of  voluatiun  I'ur  lucal  aiui  iiniwrial  taxes  aad 
tmuuicliouG  affecltng  land. 

KincoKIr.  Qnltanraferred  to  thoitmccessibility  oftlie  majusu  evuu  worauarnDge- 
meat  tbftii  that  in  vogue  at  Ilia  time  htM  bo«D  Revised  hi  tho  sulo  of  tlio  Toajia.  In 
16S2  tho  Ofiice  of  Works  closed  the  I/ondun  depot,  nod,  nolwilli^luiidiiig  ttiv  L^ipoai- 
lion  of  ColoDol  Stolbcnl.  (hen  Piraoior-GenpTftl  of  ihe  Stin-cy,  nbolishai  the  n^enciM 
tliroiigUoiut  Iho  kingdom,  banding  over  tlie  buaiuBas  of  llie  sale  of  majj*  to  Her 
M.ijestj'a  StAtionery  Office.  The  Iransfer  waa  made  on  llie  groiind  Ihut  nn  nn- 
dlviiliyl  rcsgiouBlbility  and  control  would  be  secured,  and  from  the  iatittinl';  rclalions 
of  the  Stntioncry  Oilice  wilh  publiKlicrs,thesiiI«  would  Iw  incrcaaod.  The  Rlntioncry 
OIGt;^,  UoweviT,  npiinrcully  lind  no  iult'Dtioii  of  taking  iLq  mi[jODtiJbilily,  for  llioy 
strnigbtivity  nppcjlnted  Mr.  Stltrifocd  cole  ngcnt  (or  lCi>gl>nd,iit  33\  \«:r  ceut.  com- 
(siMlon,  tlio  Goverumant  lo  pay  the  co»t  of  carriage  froni  Southampton.  In  18SQ 
tenders  were  asked  for  a  coutnuit  aa  aoJe  agent  for  t^ n  years  on  thcau  leriuH.  Mr. 
S'anford'a  olTer  of  GOO/,  per  anotim  for  the  Engliab  ageticy  was  accepted, 

Otlier  arrnnguttictits  \vcra  entered  into  for  sole  agencies  in  Ediuliurgli  aud  DubUo. 

General  Sir  Homy  James  recommended  that  [X>slni[uter»  throiighuut  tho 
country  sUould  be  ajjeiils,  a  projiosa!  which  wbji  bIbo  iul»ocaled  by  Mr.  Gallon,  but 
tho  Treasury  rcfiinod  to  .iiii;ioi"t  |<i*tm8*icr«.  Of  eoiirso  oo  new  amnigeauut  for 
ihe  siilo  of  Inaps  can  Uuw  bo  viilercd  into  until  the  oijiiialion  of  tlie  coiitrnct'. 

One  of  the  effccls  of  the  agency  monoi-oly  t»  that  the  local  retailors  of  the  maps 
Epldoin  know  iiiTJch  about  tho  survey,  except  Irj  casi'S  where  they  vfcro  formerly 
agruts  under  t£9old  system,  and  it  is  only  in  the  hicgar  towns  that  they  keep  any 
slock.  Id  the  country  it  is  a  tsattor  of  extreme  diCBcuIty  to  obtaia  informntion.  If 
a  resident  in  Cariiarvonahirc  or  Angleaea,  fur  example,  wanted  a  sts-inch  map  of  hU 
oeigbbourhood,  and  were  eucctasful  in  obtaining  it  in  ten  days'  lloie,  ho  would  huvu 
shown  himself  to  bo  a  man  of  energy  and  rvaouroe.  For  the  absence  ol  an  in- 
telligible guide  to  its  pubiicalioii  the  ciepattmetit  prejumodly  is  resi-'onBiblo.  The 
cfficial  catalogue  is  a  iiewildering  maze.  The  inde;i  maps,  excepting  that  to  the 
one-inch,  with  which  It  U  furnished,  are  beneath  cuntvmpL  In  addition  to  the 
catalogue,  iliere  U  puhliahtU  a  series  of  Chincao  puiiles,  at  2d.  e*ob,  called  county 
ioiiiops.  ITiey  profess  to  show  Iho  shecl-linea  and  reference  numbers  of  tho  2e-inob, 
six-inch,  and  the  new  serius  one-inch  scale  maps,  but  without  the  assistance  of  a 
skilled  interpreter  are  iiseleps.  Those  of  the  counties  just  mentioned  are  f^ir  speci- 
mens. If  a  would-be  purchaser  of  8(>ine  of  these  has  finally  haurdiid  a  guess  nt  the 
number  of  the  sheds  he  requiroEi,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  they  are 
pubtished  or  col.  If  he  require8  a  one-inch  map,  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  disouvet 
that  be  must  got  anolhur  index,  the  shcel-Iin«  shown  on  tho  county  index  referring 
10  a  map  which  does  not  exist,  and  which  may  Bot  be  puhliihed  for  many  years  to 
coraA 

Something  might  1«  dona  if  public  iostitutions  such  aa  the  central  free  lihraricu 
in  our  great  towns  were  supplied  with  copicn  cif  the  Ofiinanco  Survey  publications  of 
the  locality,  and  full  explanatory  particulars  of  their  objccU,  purpcws,  and  tho 
means  by  which  copies  could  be  obtained. 

Certainly  it  ia  high  time  that  steps  were  taken  to  romore  tho  obatnclei  which 
loterfero  with  the  full  utilisation  of  tho  Ordnance  Survey.  Tho  establish  inent  of  n 
revision  department  on  an  adequate  footing  is  of  first  imjiorlance.  This  can  only  bo 
done  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  annual  grant  dcrotod  to  the  revision  to  a 
sum  sufficient  to  clear  off  all  arrears.  As  the  cadastral  survey  is  bow  nearly  com- 
plete, tho  expenditure  under  that  head  will  rapidly  diminish,  so  that  if  tlio  total 
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TOM  Tor  tho  rarroy  in  TDAinlAinml  nt  its  present  level  foe  n  few  ycnn',  the  nrreari  of 
revidon  migbt  be  overtukeu  wltliout  iidditioD  to  the  present  ftnnaal  cost  of  Iho 
flsrvtjr  to  tho  ufttion.  Thnt  this  will  cot  be  duno  tmless  very  tUvog  raprueutnlioiui 
nro  mode  to  ihe  Oc>vemin«nt  is  eTiii'^ni  from  tlie  nmount  ot  tlio  giants  of  Iba  fourj 
ytars  itoce  mx  nllowiuce  vts  Gnl  mAilc  for  thu  rcvieioa  Had  Ctotn  the  rematlcab 
'i'reuiLry  miouta  quoted  above.  By  n  thorougii  revision  most  of  the  liefocta  la  tht] 
mnps  pointed  out  above  might  be  roniedied,  aod  n  greit  iiation&l  work  wred  tmo 
ruin  tor  vrant  of  tbc  provoibinl  ha'porth  of  tar. 


Year. 

fur  j^iuy. 

UtTl>tOD- 

I88G-7 

£ 

SSS.DOO 

180,351 

£ 

S.OOO 

£ 
194,951 

18S7-8 

230, OCO 

119,079 

15,000 

164,579 

lMtis-9 

223,000 

83,164 

61.000* 

157, 1« 

ie89-»0 

215,000 



Mr.  Crook  then  read  the  following  lettCT  on  the  subject  of  his  paper,  whieh  ho 
hftd  recoi'Tcd  from  Sir  Charles  WilaOD,  Director-Oeueral  of  the  Ordnnno^  Survey  : — 

Smt  Sf.pt.,  1$D0. 

Dbab  Mb.  Cboob,— All  QoTcrumont  DopanmrDta  are  the  better  for  criticism, 
(^eoiivUy  whcu  it  comcB  from  such    a   wcll-infurmcd  critic  as  youraelf.    Th 
Otdnauce  Survey  Uepartmciit  cannot,  however,  be  held  responsible  for  the  obnleta^ 
chuuleT  of  many  of  the  maps,  or  (or  the  Bysleiu  under  which  Ordnance  Snrvey 
maps  an  now  sold  to  the  puVJic. 

No  one  can  ba  tnore  Buiisiblo  than  tho  Director  of  the  Sarvey  of  the  [iroasiug 
need  for  a  revision  of  the  mnp?,  hut  the  qiw/  tion  Is  renlty  one  of  money,  which  it  Is 
for  Pnrlifiraent  uiid  not  f-Jr  tho  Department  to  decide,    I  think  you  hare  niii!a^| 
estimated  tho  pri:ssure  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Ui«' 
Government  to  complete  the  2o-iiich  survey  of  Qreat  ttritaiu,  aud,  hoircvcr  inacb 
we  mny  regret  it,  we  ein  sMircely  bo  surprised  that  the  survey  wiw  jpuehed  forwar 
at  (ie  eipooae  of  revision.     The  result  is  (hat  in  many  pinces  rovlsiou  rauat  uow  ' 
virlually  a  re-Buivey. 

The  present  system  under  wliiuh  Ordnance  Survey  maps  are  sold  by  sole  ftgeDts 
for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  aui!  Ireland  r«pi.'<;tivi'iy,  was  adopt«d,  as 
remark,  eouttary  to  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  tiie  Survey,  Mr,  Chaplin,  how>' 
ever,  under  wliom  the  Survey  now  is,  stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webb  last  Session,  that 
"  whoB  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  a  change  in  the  system  would  be  carefully 
considered."  I  belicvti  tliat  under  a  proper  system  the  sale  of  the  maj.«  would  be 
enormously  itiereased,  and  cxoi-ed  the  sum  meulioued  by  Sir  Henry  James;. 

I  must  point  out  one  or  two  errors  in  your  generally  accurate  paper.    The  sis- 
inch  map  of  the  kingdom  was  comptcti.<d  iu  March  IbeI;  that  of  Ireland  has  lonsj 
been  eompleled,  and  otBcially  recognised  as  the  baris  for  all  drallugs  in  land,  aadi 
for  Tnliiatiou  (or  local  assessment.     About  one-half  of  tlie  sis-inch  map  of  Ireland 
has  been  revised  to  date  ou  tbnl  scale.     Until  recent  legislation  with  regard  to  land 
in  Ireland,  ths  six-indi  map  was  ooosidered  large  enough  for  all  practical  pnrpoae* 


*  The  actual  nmomil  set  apart  for  reviiion  is  nothing  like  eo  larse  as  here  shown, 
the  survey  of  Laneaahirc  and  YotluhiTC  on  the  1  :2500»yile  having  been  ohaigedl»  tho 
icvi^on  occuuDt. 
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by  lloic  wlio  uwd  it,  nn<i  tfjc  ncccwtity  for  a  2c^nch  mirvey  has  only  been  felt 
duHng  tho  Inst  fen  ycftrs. 

I  do  not  kuuw  vrli«t  yon  iubuii  by  a  "  so-citlleil  now  sun-ey  '  of  tho  Norlhorn 
Conatio,  Tbete  i*  n  "dcw  Mric'4"on«-tDch  ma)i.so  C&llcdtadUtinxitishIt  fronilbo 
old  ODe'incK  ntsp,  wliich  \vas  uul  kaned  ou  &  large-scale  lurvry  ng  iho  uvw  uue  ii. 

The  complexity  in  the  ono-iucU  map  yf  which  you  com|jlain  i«  u  mattur  of 
opinion.  No  country  haa  such  na  enormous  imount  of  whnt  may  Ik?  callol  arljlici&l 
detail,  biiildiogii,  PosuU,  uWitimiti,  «nclceuciM,  i&o.,  as  England,  nnd  it  ia  a  iiu««tioii  oj 
tonic  how  much  of  this  sliould  bu  «howii  on  the  one-iacli  «c«Ia.  Wu  iuvu  more 
complaialaof  oraissione  Dmn  of  want  of  clMrneu;  it  is  iinpansibli:  to  pluiuc  cvcty 
Due,  and  the  bouudories  to  n'htch.you  p«nonally  object  arc  tho  rcry  things  wliich 
tnoRt  pcopio  ioaiHt  should  Appear  ou  the  mAp.  They  ato  unduubtctUy  found  very 
uwful,  hut  I  agree  with  you  that  they  do  not  improve  the  appeanuiCQ  of  the  mnp  nt 
a  work  of  art. 

With  regard  to  price;  If  tho  ooo-inch  sheets  were  printed  on  an  inf«rinr  paper 
fium  a  tmns&r  to  zinc,  ta  ia  done  iu  France  aud  ItAly,  they  could  b«  sold  at  f>J.  each. 

You  arc  right  as  to  the  ono-inch  hill  *heete  of  the  X,aku  Diatriot.  The  otiRinAls 
nerc  beautiful  Epvcimi'Ua  of  en^vlug, aud  thereiruagrc.it  demand  for  tmproMious. 
Unfortunately  the  plates  were  |wom  botoro  tho  present  mod^  of  prepatbj;  matrice* 
and  duplicates  was  i"3rfccted,  and  a11  liial  could  be  done  wa»  to  arrwi  the  disaaw. 
The  plates  will  cveutnaiiy  have  to  be  re-eogravixl,  but  this  canaot  be  Uben  iu  lisud 
uutil  the  new  rnap  of  thn  Honrh  of  Kngland  h.is  been  engraved.  The  (low  progrws 
of  the  new  hill  map  is  due  to  the  diHiculty  of  obtaining  qualilioil  engraTorf,  and  of 
training  yonug  men  to  Ibis  arti»tia  work, 

I  gather  from  jour  paper  that  one  of  tbe  faults  you  find  with  the  Dcparlmont  ia 
tltat  it  docs  not  construct  mnjs  for  popular  reqniremcnts,  such  as  a  cuuihination  of 
Bhecta,  Eo  AS  to  give  large  tou-ns,  like  Leeds,  with  their  envtmnt  on  a  »in[;le  ilieet.  I 
think  that  in  this  jou  are  rather  ignoring  the  prinei[ile  Ujxin  which,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  Ordnance  Survey  has  aU-ays  been  couJucled.  The  dtjArtuioEt  la 
directed  to  make  map*  on  ccrtoiu  acales,  which  were  settled  after  mauy  yean  of 
controversy,  for  Stale  purposes.  The  conslructioa  of  E|>ccial  maps  f<pr  popular  use 
was  deaigncdly  \eti  to  private  enterprise,  and  any  attempt  to  compete  with  privata 
firana  in  "  catering  for  the  public  "  has  been  disooiiragod.  I  may  remind  you  that 
the  Guide  Book  maps  to  which  you  allude  are  all  based  on  the  Ordnance  Surniy, 
aud  could  not  bavo  been  produced  and  cold  at  such  slight  oat  without  it.  The 
public  thus,  and  in  many  other  wnys,  indirectly  derive  beuoiit  ftoia  the  great 
national  aurrcy.— Youra  truly,  C.  W.  Witsos, 

In  the  discu^ion  which  followed. 

Sir  DoiroLas  Galtok  said  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  British  Association  could 
Iw  induced  to  addresa  the  Govommeal  on  tho  subject,  in  order  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  position  of  the  anrvey  and  the  scale  of  the  maps  might  bo  thoroughly 
agitated  and  disciwscd,  ctpeciolly  now  thai  tho  direction  of  the  siin'ey  has  been 
tmnsforrcd  from  the  Office  of  Works  to  the  Boord  of  Agriculture,  where,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Chaplin  would  be  most  anxious  to  do  everything  he  could  to  promote  Ui« 
interisU  of  those  who  wanted  good  mape.  The  farmer  wa^i  c»pecially  intcrcated  io 
the  pnblicatioa  of  good  maiia.  He  Ihcreforo  lusod  the  soctiou  stmu^ily  to  [laaa  some 
resolution  on  tbe  subject.  Perhaps  the  council  might  be  requic*t«d  to  consider  thn 
question  during  the  recess- 
On  tht-  motion  of  Sir  Douglas  G.u.tos,  seconded  by  I'rofetsor  Siaosa,  it  was 
resolved  that  tbe  council  should  bo  requested  to  consider  the  luatler  in  the  recess, 
and  that  strong  tepreieutationa  should  be  made  to  the  Government  on  tbe  tubjcct, 
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Ftolemaio  Hapa,  with  especial  reference  to  Lake  Xibtu.  By  Coi>i 
WETTEHOtTBE. — Prior  to  1881  no  scholars  cit«d  Ptolemaic  maps  as  cacUiDing  trust- 
■worthy  information  other  than  that  eoatfldned  in  tbe  text.  The  maps  were  treated  as 
the  plotting  by  mediieTal  draughtsmen  ot  Oie  places  mentioned  by  the  Alexandrian 


MuEbacchis 


ao 


mocridij  locu^ 


dionifta^  ' 


oaffij  parva 

EGYPT 

FROM  A  Map  by 
CLPtoIen^. 


geographer,  on  continents  and  seas  whose  gener&l  shape  was  that  current  in  their 
own  time.  This  practice  has  continned,  and  a  map  of  "  CI.  Ptolemy  "  thus  erolved 
1^  a  Oerman  cartographer  was  substituted  for  the  original  at  the  Uanchester 


agca,  tbia-wonW  bo  sufficient  to  prove  that  some  graphic  repfMontadon  iccompftnled 
the  wriiWn  loxt  from  an  cartior  [wrioj  thau  ilie  revival  of  luarning, 

Such  a  coDveiiiuDt  test  13  fiirnishod  t>;  the  "  Mt^idU  L/kui,"  in  ita  shape  nod 


^ 
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other  drcmuBtnntial  features,  as  found  in  the  mapa  of  Egypt.  The  oUcst  manu- 
script of  rcolemy — that  of  Mount  Atlioi — is  probably  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  does 
not  represent  the  natural  features  of  Kgypt  except  in  the  Gimpleat  nay,  aad  no  attempt 
is  made  to  give  to  boilica  of  m»tor  other  than  the  Nile  any  definite  form.  The 
printed  editions  of  Borlinghieri,  a.d.  1*78  j  Home,  A.n.  1490;  and  the  so-called 
"Agnese"  (Palmcsc),  a.u.  1554,  represent  families  of  manoscripts,  of  which  a  very 
large  number  liave  been  examined  by  me.  These  printed  maps  are  more  accessible, 
and  therefore  more  conreaieotly  cited.  The  fac-simile  atlas  of  Boroa  Nordcnskiold 
(1890)  has  reproduced  two  of  them.  The  "Agnoso"  has  been  photographed  by 
O^gnia. 

In  the  protracted  discussion  in  regard  to  Lake  Uteris,  on  which  depended  not 
only  the  credibility  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Pliny,  but  the  scientilic 
reputation  of  the  whole  ancient  world  of  tetters,  the  Ptolemaic  maps  were  excluded. 
Thus  Jomard  referred  to  "la  poiition  geograpliiqne  du  lac  de  Mceris  fii&:  par 
Ptolfm^  il  la  hauteur  du  29°  20*,"  But  in  discussing  its  form  he  confined  himself 
to  the  test  of  the  classical  authors.  Their  statements  clearly  indicated  an  enormous 
sheet  of  water  filling  a  large  part  of  the  Fayoum,  and  connected  with  the  Nilo 
valley  by  the  dofilu  between  Howara  and  el-LahQn.  Thus  Ortelius  draughted  it  iu 
1595,  and  Jomard  ita»  positive  that  the  Birket  cl-QcrQu,  extended  io  area  by  aa 
increased  depth,  corresponded  HuIGciently  to  the  description  of  the  Greek  travellers. 
lyAnville  hod  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  and  Lepsius  corroborated  the  well- 
known  and,  prior  to  my  researches,  universally  accepted  theory  of  M.  Linaut  dc 
Ballefonds.  They  all  agreed  in  certain  particulars,  and  disregarded  or  rejected  the 
maps. 

The  map  of  Berlinghieri  umpiy  encloses  by  a  conventional  sign  an  area  repre- 
sented us  water  by  jiarallel  dashes.  The  Roman  Ftotcmy  depicts  a  lake,  diSbring 
in  form  from  every  other  body  of  water  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere,  and  utterly  ot 
variance  with  the  plniu  statements  of  Herodotus  aud  Strabo  as  grophicaily  reproduced 
by  every  cartographer  of  raodera  times.  The  "  Afjoeae,"  ivii.  29,  is  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  an  obviously  greater  attention  to  physical  features.  These  nmps 
furnish  us  with  a  Inrga  number  of  points  both  negative  and  positive. 

(a)  The  Lake  of  Mivris  is  not  (1)  near  the  Nile,  (2)  communicating  with  it 
(3)  near  the  mountain  above  Memphis ;  (!)  has  no  island ;  (5)  and  neither  Baccfais 
nor  Arsinoe  is  on  its  shores  or  near  them. 

(b)  It  Is  (1)  sonth  of  the  Fayoum,  (2)  of  a  most  extraordinary  shape  (Bomowlmt 
resembling  a  clover  leaf  and  stem),  (3)  with  a  town,  Dionysios,  on  the  lake,  (i)  at 
the  north-east  end  (5)  of  a  long  narrow  valley  (6)  losing  itself  in  the  Libyan  hills. 

A  comparison  with  the  map  of  Middle  Egypt,  as  revised  by  the  War  Office  (180O), 
or  any  of  those  which  have  been  imblished  as  tlie  result  of  the  minute  surveys 
undeitahcn  by  the  Egyptian  Government  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  this  area 
into  an  impounding  reservoir  for  the  Nile  flood,  shows  that  the  Wadi  Raiyiiu,  if 
filled  to  the  level  of  high-Nile,  and  at  no  other  level,  has  the  shape  and  position  of 
this  lake  as  represented  on  the  best  Ptolemaic  maps.  At  the  Deir-Muellah  are 
capitals  of  columns  and  other  indications  of  its  existence  in  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
The  map,  therefore,  represents  Egypt  after  cultivation  in  the  Fayoum  (or  Arsinoito 
Nome)  had  displaced  the  largo  body  of  \vater  seen  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  but  before 
the  decay  of  those  vast  irrigation  works  which  elicited  tue  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  ancient  world. 

The  embankments  and  canals  which  kept  this  depression  in  communication  with 
the  Nile  probably  perished  in  the  third  century  a.d.  The  Bahr  JOsuf  and  the  dam 
of  the  Fayoum  required  but  slight  annual  reiflirs.  The  benefits  received  aitd  the 
dangers  averted  immediately  affected  those  who  lived  npon  the  canaJ  and  its 
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br&Dcliea.  MfiTls,  honevor,  oxisted  cbioQy  Tor  mnote  prOTiuees.  It  tluwfcRa 
requirvd  for  its  mftintoiiimcu  a  strong  ceotml  Etfvemmonl,  with  sufficient  adrainintm- 
t'm  skill  and  euergy  to  tnko  pcecau tic-nary  mensiires,  aad  cxpctid  lO.OOCV.  iiimually 
IQ  opening  and  clcBing  itio  canal  (Diodonie).  This  wna  done  largely  in  belialf  of 
towusanii  fields,  tbrcatencdby  tlicModilcrrBncan,  anPXce3.--iv^L'  inundation  or drotigLt, 
in  pruvincea  200  milfs  diatant.  Alni^iidria,  ]'ehisinin,  and  Hcroura  Oppidum 
sufferud,  as  tho  three  ports  of  Kgypt  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Rod  Sea  sufftn'  to-day, 
when  an  excessive  share  of  the  insufficient  summer-supply  U  sen-ed  to  Uiosc  who 
are  nearer  to  tlic  ap«x  of  the  Dulto.  As  with  Ron^an  roads  in  Biitain  or  aqneducla 
in  Southern  Oaul,  such  a  poblic  work  couUl  not  surviro  a  serious  shock  to  tba 
administrBtive  system.  There  were  local  iuteicsts  which  wore  at  once  preferred  to 
the  public  weai.  Profiting  by  intestine  diaunior  und  foreign  iuvaslon,  the  Nile 
reeumed  its  ancient  freedom  auii  thrust  aside  the  restraints  by  which  it  had  bocii 
controlled  for  2QO0  yonrs.  It  swept  over  and  ubtitc^at<^d  the  canals  by  ubiuh 
"Seaostris  had  changed  i!io  face  of  the  Dvlia"  (Hcrodolua).  As  the  inundation 
subsided,  ila  nuclent  ally,  the  Medilcrrauean,  peiietral«d  into  the  h««rt  of  ).ow«r 
Egypt.  The  king's  object  "  to  supply  Kilo  water  to  the  iiihabitnnta  of  the  towns 
situated  in  tho  mid-country  and  uot  lying  upon  the  river  "  was  defeated  (I'A.).  Aa 
at  present,  tho  inhabitants  of  villages  TO  miles  from  the  sua  were  "  obliged  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  flood  to  drink  a  brackish  water  which  they  obtained  from  wella  " 
(i*.,  chap.  108).  DupriveJ  of  this  essential  to  exUtence,  Ilia  pojiulatlon  abandoned 
the  struggle  and  quitted  the  ouce-fcrtile  and  populous  ureas  tkow  known  as  the 
manhoa  or  lakes  of  Boutloa  and  Menis&]i:i>,  and  the  adjacent  plains  ruined  by  saliDO 
eftlorescence. 

The  "  Moeridis  Idcus  "  of  Ptolemy,  therefore^  is  the  souUiern  basin  only  of  the 
extraordinary  depression,  whose  changes  of  water  and  land  have  been  tvppatnd  and 
TBriuus  since  Joseph  first  converted  the  deep  laku  of  el-Uuu,  or  Phiuiii,  into  tho 
fertile  province  of  the  West  (Arabinn  tradition  pissm}.  Although  limited  in  arm 
lo  250  square  miles,  it  would  naturally  retain  the  name  of  the  latter  sheet.  It  waa 
elill  the  "  Lake  of  Lakes"  in  Bixe  and  importance.  "Tlivve  Is  no  doubt,"  said  CoL 
Ardogh,  "  that  tho  Raiy^n  basin  is  capable  of  being  turned  into  a  storage  reacrvolr 
fulGiliog  all  the  purpoaes  of  the  ancient  Lake  Mivris."  In  matters  of  evidence,  aa 
in  mnthematica,  the  ciiance  of  accidental  eolncidcuoe  diminishes  with  great  rapidity 
as  tlie  lines  are  muUiplied.  Three  arc  siilGcient  to  establish  a  |x>int  in  sjace. 
If  the  number  and  character  of  the  converging  lines  here  enumerated  be  fairly  con* 
sidcred,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  in  the  Flolemaic  atlas  fair  copies  of 
maps  sold  in  Alexandria  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.;  and  that  thny  arc,  so  far  as 
genuincueBS  is  coucemrd,  good  evidence  to  the  natural  fwituri-s  which  they  depict. 

Ptolemy's  Topography  of  Eastern  Equatoriftl  Africa.  By  Dr.  ScHucartii. 
— 'Will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  iha  '  rrocoeilings.' 

The  Actual  State  of  the  Question  of  the  Initial  Heridian  for  the 
Universal  Hotir.    ISy  the  lio».  C.  To\bim  be  QirAUEscm, 

On  Recent  Exploration  in  New  Guinea.  By  Covtts  TaorrEit. — A  [ajier 
on  the  iiBuIts  of  recent  ci^plontion  in  Notv  (riiiuea  tip  to  ItiSii  having  br«n  read 
before  this  branch  of  the  Association  by  the  present  writer  five  ycara  ago,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  nSiume  of  the  work  done  since  that  daUi  may  be  not  unac- 
ceptable to  the  section. 

The  most  strikiDgiifnotthemost  important,  piece  of  exploraUoi)  dona  within  this 
period  ia  the  ascent,  by  Sir  William  Macgrog»r,  of  Mount  Owen  Slanley,  the  lofty  peak 
which  has  to  long  stuol  forth  as  a  challengo  to  explorer*,  additional  intenwt  being 
givou  to  the  journey  by  ihc  fact  that  his  route  lay  ibroDgh  a  new  country,  that  is,  up 
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tliecoiirscoriheViiniipa  river,  which  risen  ia  Ihornngs  itself,  and  lalcMnilinctoMirM) 
to  the  aWL  nt  ReilacarSay.  rreviouBeiptoralioD  Uiwatda  the  main  range  h>d  hitherto 
nlwn;*  gone  up  through  the  dtOioult  brukcn  oounlry  at  ihu  biiuk  uf  Purt  Moniitijr, 
much  (/(  which  hu  fttrendy  beea  surveyed  bjr  Mr.  II.  O,  Forbes,  whoso  vtUiiablo 
work  in  that  district  U  wuli  knovru  to  gtogrjphcrs.  With  Hli^iiderer  resource* 
Mr.  Torbes  had,  in  fBct,  iwccndwl  from  Tort  Moresby,  anJ,  following  pnrtly  the 
valley  of  the  GoWie  river,  all4Sm|)tcd  tho  iiweiit  front  the  Kouth-tast,  auU  had  arrived 
within  eight  or  aiao  miles  of  the  summii,  whieh  rose  before  him  ajiiarcnily  witliio 
a  fair  day's  clirah  at  tho  opposite  sido  of  ihe  Waruoii  Valley,  when  ho  was  forcod 
to  return  by  the  desertion  of  his  native  followers,  who  were  filUd  witli  aui«t»litk)Ui 
terror  at  the  proposal  to  aaeand  tho  tofty  laoimlain.  Tliia  is  not  an  uncomiaon 
dre^  nmnug  the  Mclanesiana,  and  yet,  curiously  enough,  no  such  feeling  aoenu  lo 
Lave  existed  among  the  uaiives  encounlerod  by  Sir  W.  Maesregor,  approaching  (tota 
the  n'csiwnrd — if,  iudeed,  he  rightly  understood, their  rcmarka  on  the  sahject. 

After  pawing  through  the  alluvial  belt  on  the  coast,  the  country  at  12  to  15  milM 
(rom  llie  mouth  of  the  Vanajia  bwomes  very  broten,  low  foreat-oovered  biltsof  clay 
and  tlate  occur,  tho  river  is  rapid,  with  snnga,  and  Imulderi  of  conglomerate  and 
basalt;  further  inland  tho  schistose  recks  are  highly  metamurphoaud,  passtog  lo  th4 
bighur  ranges  Into  very  micaceous  schists,  highly  crystalline  ou  Mount  Victoria, 
and  approaching  to  gneiss,  with  intersecting  veins  of  quuits.  Four  succe^re 
niiges  were  crosaet),  rising  from  2600  to  over  11,000  fret,  till  at  length,  by  tuniius 
tlie  head  waters  of  tho  Vannpo,  at  about  10,000  feet,  tho  Owen  Slauley  range  ilwlf, 
lying  uorlh-west  and  south-east,  was  reached ;  and  tlie  party  following  the  ridge  fur 
about  20  miles  arrived  at  lis  ciilminnting  point,  which  ia  at  tho  soiilb-eaat  end. 

Ketwcen  COCO  and  8000  feet  they  passed  tlirou;;h  a  region  of  dcnao  fog  and  tnisi, 
where  tho  silence  waa  unbroken  even  by  the  voice  of  u  bird ;  the  ire.a  wore  drajwd 
with  moss,  and  everything  waa  saturated  with  nioistore,  Ihe  travellers  for  a  eoti- 
sidenible  distance  dr:ig^ing  tberusvlves,  or  cliiubitig  along  tliruugh  the  roots  aud 
branches  and  gnarled  trunks* without  touchini;  the  ground,  as  in  a  mangroTO  swamp. 
Above  8500  feet  an  undergrowth  of  bamU<o  begiuit,  and  Ihe  mists  ate  replaced  bf 
n  fine  ilrr  climate.  The  bunibous  contiuue  up  tu  11,000  feet,  easy  at  first  to  cub 
through,  but  growing  stronger  higher  np,  and  covering  even  tho  large  trees,  making 
travelling  Tery  difTiculi.  Arboreal  vegetation  twoses  at  abuul  lliis  height,  the  shrub* 
continuing  for  another  1000  feet,  while  the  genuine  Alpine  tlota  bogina  at  about 
10,500  feet,  about  one-fuurlh  being  of  Himalayan  type,  among  ibeui  sercnil 
cricaceotia  (including  vacciniocooua)  plants — so  rare  in  Austmlia,  and  a  few  Ilritiuli 
plants  uot  cosmopolitan  ;  but  there  is  a  marked  proiioudetance  of  Now  Zealand  uud 
sub-Antarctic  forms,  and  some  plants  only  hilheito  found  on  Mount  Kinibalu,  ia 
Borneo.  Strawberries  were  found  on  the  highest  ridge,  and  were  very  weloomo, 
Ihe  comraispaiiat  lielng,  perhaps,  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  journny.  I-'ortunalcly 
the  few  natives  met  with  were  very  friendly,  and  ready  to  supply  food  ;  but  fur  this 
the  expedition  must  have  failed.  No  native  gardens  were  seeu  at  above  5000  f<et. 
Of  bitils,  two  new  species  of  bower-bird  were  found,  iho  dilTcrcn tinting  cluiraet«r« 
lyin^  rather  in  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  bower  tban  in  the  birds  thomselvos ; 
also  a  todojsis,  and  a  blackbird,  but  no  change  luwarda  types  of  cold  or  tomperalo 
regions  corresponding  to  the  change  in  climate  and  altitude. 

The  highest  crest  of  the  Owen  Stanley  range,  which  Sir  W.  Mocgregor  hts 
named  Mount  Victoria,  tuns  north-west  and  south-east,  and  appears  to  be  cma  ft 
mile  in  length,  and  tu  consist  of  six  peaks,  tliuso  at  cither  extremity  being  &  hv 
feel  higher  than  those  bctwcuD,  Great  precipitous  buttrrsies  bristling  with  peaks 
ore  thrown  out  from  either  fiankof  tbcrnngcat  about  12,000  feel.  Sic  W.  Macgregur 
estimates  ibc  highest  poiut  of  the  crost  approximately  at  13,121  feet ;  tlie  oUl 
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Admiralty  Sarvey  pvea  the  lieigblat  13,205.    From  the  iiunmit  a  great  di-tnclud 

mountain,  catimnted  at  12,750  ieot,  is  vintblc  to  the  north,  about  30  tuilvs  digluul, 
and  tivo  more  to  tiic  Dortti-esBt,  atid  nt  a  muoh  gnnt^r  dtstiuicv  otliurs,  which  fecM 
ID  be  tha  pcuka  of  the  D'Enlrccaatcnux  Islands  off  the  north  cijasl.  The  counti'y 
lownrda  the  north  const  is  pronounced  to  be  very  much  less  mountainous  and  mord 
thickly  peoplol  than  (hat  towards  the  south ;  but  detailed  spcculatiouti  oil  thi-sv 
suhjeota  scum  hnzardous,  for  Sir  Willinm  hod  jost  sketched  three  Urge  Ukcs  into 
liis  note-book,  when,  by  the  nccidcnt  of  a  native  Belling  fire  to  one  of  them,  ho 
discovered  they  were  merely  ^raas  clearings.  To  the  80Uth-««st  a  broken  mountalu 
tmot  of  much  lower  eicvatjon  seemed  to  separate  the  Owod  Staoloy  froni  the  Mount 
Obreo  range,  the  further  end  of  which,  some  60  milea  from  Monnt  Victoria,  has 
been  viaifed  fmm  the  south,  and  described  by  Mr.  Cutlibetlfon. 

1'ho  natives  of  the  Owea  Stanley  districi,  though  very  friendly  and  fidrly  Irusl- 
worlhy,  were  timid  and  sunpicious,  nn J  pBectually  scared  byanyatlcroiit  ntekelcliing, 
even  the  landscape.  They.aie  somewhat  shorter  and  more  muscular  thin  the  eoist 
men,  frequently  >vlth  broad,  praminrnt  clieek-boues  and  Semitic  noses,  the  ni'ttrila 
less  arched  than  in  the  ordinary  Papuan  type,  aiui  the  chin  and  lower  jaw  8troai;vr. 
Tho  old  men  wear  elaborate  cait  of  cuscus  skin  ornamented  with  ouaowary  fcathotr, 
dogs'  teclh  and  boars'  tusks,  nit  this  corresponding  cloMly  with  what  Mr.  FoiU'a 
saw  of  tho  people  to  the  »onth-e«et, 

A  fine  tuapiaisiou  bridge,  a  remarkable  work  for  so  piimitive  n  people,  crosse* 
Iho  V.inapa  lower  down.  It  is  70  3Tinia  in  length,  conatnicled  cnlimly  of  mtlnn, 
skilfully  and  sectirely  fastened  at  the  ends,  tho  footway  consisting  of  four  rows  of 
these  caaes,  while  there  nw  two  rows  of  raiU  on  either  side,  a  orow  Motion  of  (ho 
bridge  thus  having  (ho  form  of  a  somewhat  rounded  V.  Tho  lower  course  of  tho 
Vanaiia  is  well  soiled  to  bring  down  the  valuable  timber  which  grows  oa  the  neigh- 
twuring  ranges. 

Mount  Obree. — Mr.  CuthberIson*a  cipediUon  to  Mount  Obrec,  above  referred  10, 
slatted  for  Rajipa  Kappa,  30  milea  south  from  Port  Moresby,  and  passed  for  soma 
20  milea  througlinu  undulating  grasscoun  try  with  occasional  jungle,  chielly  along  lh« 
river  lianks,  with  iiumetons  villages  and  gardens,  the  sugar-canes,  wild  and  cultivated, 
being  s])ccially  ahundant.  After  striking  the  Kemp  Welsh  river  the  country  rise* 
gradually,  ridge  after  ridge,  the  grass  ou  tho  mountain  sides  bemg  goni-tally  rejila^ed 
by  thick  jungle,  towards  Mount  Obrec,  which  Is  about  45  miles  in  a  straight  litio  from 
the  coast.  Here  Mr.  Cuthberlson  encoantered,  though  in  a  modified  dt'gtee,  the  ubual 
supentiliouE  fears  abont  a  high  mountain.  Tlio  people  believed  it  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  gpirila  of  their  dead  and  other  evil  beings,  still  they  promlncd  to  acc>)inpany 
Mr.  Cuthberlson,  only  stipulating  that  he  sliould  not  offend  those  jxiwers  by  cutting 
trees,  brtakmg  stones,  Ac.  Their  fears,  however,  at  last  overcame  them,  though  it 
was  mainly  a  physical  drcod  of  the  steepness  of  tho  mountain  sides,  which  they 
feared  would  fall  on  them.  At  7500  foot  Mr.  Culhlwrtson  encountered  a  alratuin 
of  the  douse  fog  which  was  found  oa  tho  Owen  Stanley  range  at  the  wrae  height. 
From  the  highest  point  reached  he  taw  the  peak  of  Owen  Stanley  bearing  317",  hl» 
own  altitude  being  8000  feet.  No  higher  peaks  were  visible,  but,  as  tho  Admiralty 
Surrey  records  a  height  of  10,240,  it  seems  prtibable,  without  impugning  the  measure- 
ments of  this  very  capable  ei[.'loror,  that  some  higher  peaks  may  have  been  obscurtd, 
either  by  tho  forest  which  extends  to  the  summit,  or  by  th«  prevailing  mist. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  rxpedlllon  was  the  oasembhigo  and  friendly 
association,  in  Mr.  Culhbertson'a  seri-ice,  of  a  large  number  (some  200),  of  peoplo 
belonging  to  different  tribes,  hitherto  unacquainted  with  each  other,  and  therefore 
prusumably  enemies. 

Ha  mere  rC-aumii,  however,  can  give  any  idea  of  the  difficultios  of  the  esploret  la 
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nuuiApng  such  a  parly  of  native  carriere,  on  whiim  tfio  sneoeffl  or  existence  even  of 
tlic  l<uty  mainly  do[iCD<1i,  He  mcntiona  a  curioiM  inElancc  of  mjicntition :  a 
kuigairoo  bai'ing  bcoo  cauj^Ut  by  liis  dog,  the  people  were  afi^id  to  rat  it,  bccAQM  it 
n-ns  tAken  on  lioslilo  soil. 

The  Flij  HiiKr.—T^hn  tucout  by  Sir  W.  MMgntgor  of  the  Fly  riTor,  which  f*  by 
&r  the- Urge* t  iu  the  I'wiscHsiou,  toadislaace  of  over  600  mlk-ii  from  its  moutli.&nd 
the  disoowcry  and  (weeni  to  about  the  snroo  dlstanco  and  iniitiido  (aboiit  6*  31'  8.)  of 
ita  easteni  a(llu«ut,  the  Slrluklaiid,  by  Ca{<lAia  Everill,  add  somewhat  to  our  knorr- 
ledgoof  tho  interior;  but  the  oonatry  tmvcrwd,  a  Tut  level,  and  at  timet  partly 
submerged  alluvial  tract,  probably  exlending  to  a  great  diirlaace  both  to  Ow  east 
and  wect,  ofTvrs  but  little  interest  in  proportion  to  itn  i-itont. 

The  Strickhad  is  llie  broadefi  but  shalloiver  end  more  rapid  streaiu  of  the  two. 
It  enters  the  Fly  at  240  miles  from  iU  mouth,  and  at  ilieir  fiirtheiil  points  Ihc  two 
eiplorera  seem  to  have  been  witiiiu  40  miles  of  eneh  olber,  and  the  country  and 
distant  ruigc«  soon  and  described  by  t^ir  W.  Mncgrcgor  &om  bis  furtliMt  point  teem 
to  hnve  bad  the  aamo  api>faiAuce  for  Captaiu  Evcritl. 

The  tide  ascends  tho  Fly  150  mills,  and  coco  pnlma  were  found  at  IM  loilcii 
from  tho  aca. 

For  nearly  400  milce  the  wiuditigs  arc  great,  and  tbe  i&tcrvala  probably  *t  times 
uoder  water.  Only  occnaional  low  elovations  occur  on  wbich  villages  are  built. 
AAtr  400  miles  the  liiuiks  are  bighi-r  and  better  Jefiued,  with  real  graas  on  tliem, 
but  even  here  tho  land  slopes  away  back  lDtoewam[>«,  It  is  therefore  acnnatry  unfit 
for  permnneut  occujiatiou,  the  forest  supplying;  tittle  or  tio  ualural  food  but  somo 
occasional  sago  and  inferior  brcad-fntit.  At  48il  milcii  the  Itrst  slono  occur,  as 
pebbles  ill  tlie  stream,  volednic,  gniiitic,  or  slate  witli  qiiarU  veins.  Tlio  lower  hills 
oow  entered  are  tertiary  and  creiuceuiis,  the  dieitaal  mouutains,  wbich,  judglug  from 
the  pebbles,  belong  («  piimary  formntlons,  and  probably  contain  metalUf«roua 
deposits,  lie  appareutty  witliin  German  territory. 

From  bis  furthest  point  Sir  W.  Macgrcpor  tsm  in  front  of  Idm,  about  10  mitsa 
off,  and  probably  in  British  territory,  a  range  some  1500-2000  feet  high,  aud 
20-25  miles  in  length,  boyood  which,  at  about  40  miles,  was  tii«  Victoria 
Emmanuel  rango  of  D'Albcttis,  apparently  some  12,000  feet  bigh.  Between  the  twt^ 
and  beyond  the  north-cnst  end  of  tho  former  range,  is  another  rery  sleep  nutf^ 
nmning  south-east  and  norlh-wesl,  pcriiaps  DO  miles  in  ionglb,  and  .WOO  to  6000 
feet  bigh.  Ah  its  bigbeit  point  seemed  to  be  in  German  territory.  Sir  W,  Macgregor 
gave  it  till,'  name  of  Bliiclier. 

A  g.->od  deal  of  this  upper  country  is  available  for  continuous  cultivation  ;  tbo 
traces  of  poputatiou  arc  ntmieruiis,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  known,  they  are  jieacenhle, 
lor  the  party  was  a  good  deal  seinratcd  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  molent  them. 

Tuhacco  with  n  very  small  leaf  was  found  cultivated  here,  yet  its  use  wna 
unknown  to  the  natives  in  the  previous  180  milee.  But  probably  tho  trib«.a  are  not 
only  isolated,  but,  anleaa  in  these  upper  n-gions,  to  a  grrat  extent  migratory.  Tbera 
is  a  settled  popidation  only  for  the  first  60  or  00  miles  of  the  river,  wherever  any 
land  is  available,  am)  agun  at  one  or  two  points  higher  up.  PpcAking  gcnenlly,  tho 
commercial  poasibi lilies  of  the  rcgiou  seem  small ;  tliere  is  a  certaiu  amonntof  i 
and  other  useful  limber,  hut  tbii  in  limited  by  the  swampy  character  ef  the  kSL 

Kiu-ai  Island. ~CeT\»ia  places  in  tho  estuary  of  the  river,  how«<rer,  offer 
points  of  interest.  The  island  of  Kiwai,  a  great  deltaic  segment  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
estuary,  S6  miles  in  length,  and  with  an  area  of  60  square  mites,  holds  out  a  proipoct 
of  greater  commercial  importance,  both  from  its  geographical  jiositioD,  and  from  the 
exci'piiunally  prosperous  condition  of  its  numerous  population.  It  ix  nowhere  more 
than  six  feet  above  Uigli  water  level,  aud  a  good  deal  of  its  area  U  below  lUe  lerelof 
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epriog  tides,  but  tlic  r«o|>le  are  assiduous  anj  cat«rul  cultivator*,  and  them  is  ft  great 
vsriety  of  vegetable  produce.  The  niont  important  article*  of  food  are  the  coco-nut 
and  sBgo,  tiie  bltcr  being  ntways  in  oat,  whatever  other  rcaelabiisi  may  be 
available  in  addition,  aud  u«t  to  these  Iho  bauaaa.  No  laa  than  36  vnricUea  of 
banniia,  no  arc  tcld,  vrae  oWrvcd  ;  20  kinds  of  ynmi,  10  of  awcot  potatoee,  and  11 
dilfercntkiailsor  fibre.  The  maa^Uro.augar-caue,  and  melons  wero  Grand,  bat  no 
member  of  ihoorangi-  family.  Mr.  Boran,  wbo  had  viritL-d  the  island, Mwrts  that  Ibo 
people  arc  cannibals,  and  lieacTibea  tlioir  orgica  ;  but  hij"  narrative  was  put  to  ft 
severe  lest,  for  it  was  tranElaled  and  rriid  to  the  euppoaed  cannilials,  and  WM 
recdvcd  by  come  with  shouta  of  laughter,  wiiilc  others  profes  themstlve*  grcntlj' 
scandalised  1    Sir  William  bimself  Menis  to  think  it  a  calumny. 

Tiiair  houses  are  elaborately  oouatructcd,  aiid  are  dcMrlbed  as  cnodele  oC 
cloanlinesa,  order  aad  regularity. 

The  mainland  juHt  beyond  Kiwai  sct^mit  to  be  hardly  anywhere  above,  and  mucb 
ofit  b«low  b!gh-(vatcr  level,  aud  mtutly  covered  with  forest  and  impenetrable  Inter* 
lacing  Bcnib.  It  is  conceivable  thnt  Mich  land  might  bo  utiliwd  by  a  pcciile 
nccuHlomed  to  rice  culture,  but  besides  the  enormous  c^xt  of  clearing,  tlie  new 
comers  would  have  to  reckon  with  a  numerous  and  warlike  people,  who  already 
occupy  all  tlie  localities  now  available  for  cultivation. 

Jn  his  dealings  with  t!ia  natives  on  this  voyage,  Sir  W.  Macgregor  diaplayeJ  a 
tact  and  forbciraucc  which  had  tbo  happiest  rosulls.  On  the  few  occaBJona  when 
bostilltiea  wore  Ihrcnlened,  actual  6ghting  was  avoided.  E«ry  opportunity  was 
taken  by  Sir  William  to  deposit  little  preecDta  in  cancce,  or  other  places  where  they 
wonld  be  found,  and  noihing  was  taken  away.  Tiio  consffliuonoc  was  that  od  lbs 
return  jouruey  they  weru  hailed  as  frii-nds,  even  by  those  who  had  threatened 
mischief  V«:fote.  This  is  t!ic  more  remarkable  when  we  recollect  what  has  hapjiwiHl 
here  in  former  years,  and  many  of  the  Datives,  before  they  could  be  penuaded  to 
hold  any  iutercouree,  enquired  nervously  whether  there  would  be  "  jai,"  which 
expresaed  their  reminisce  noes  of  a  giin-shot  I 

They  were  keen  traders,  and  yet  nothing  would  iuduce  them  to  part  with  aomo 
of  their  |)er8onal  oruameuls,  whether  because  ibry  represent  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
or  bocau.'^e  they  are  family  beirloom*,  who  can  nay  ?  At  all  events  one  can  under- 
stand their  resentment  at  the  loss  of  such  articles  when  thoaghtlenly  carried  off  as 
curios  by  previous  explorers, 

Aiiit  ttiver,  Ac—'She  Aird  river  and  other  streams  at  tha  hmd  of  the  Papuan 
OuU  seem  tu  ^ve  more  ready  acctsa  to  n  fine  valuable  country  llian  any  other  road 
yet  discovered. 

The  region,  so  far  ns  yet  explored,  is  at  least  100  miles  in  width,  and  probably 
eitcnds  as  fur  westwards  as  Ihe  Fly  river.  For  some  30  miles  from  the  sen  it  i* 
•lluvial  and  more  or  Icss'swampy,  but  risM  tbsDCa  into  an  nndulatiog  wetl-wuoded 
hill  country.  Thruu;;buul  ita  knuwu  exUnt,  besides  the  grunt  rivers  that  coma 
down  from  the  interior,  there  are  interscctiag  channels  commnoleating  with  theso 
Slid  furmicig  a  valuable  inland  wiiterway  from  oiio  end  of  the  district  to  the 
other.  Mr.  Theodore  Bovnn  ascended  the  Aird  river  (m  named  by  Captain 
Blackwood  In  1&18,  aud  which  Mr.  Buvau  has  uuneccssarlly  Tenam«d  the  Uoiigloi^ 
and  higher  up  the  I'liilp),  and  found  himirir,  at  about  45  miles  from  tbe  coasi,  In  a 
beautiful  ooimtry  with  sleep  wooded  hdls,  300  to  2000  fo«t  high,  of  cretaceous 
timcEtoue,  aud  bigiier  up  of  bmalt.  The  avifauna  end  flor«  are  riclt  and  beautiful ; 
among  tbo  vaiuabli;  plants  seen  was  Iho  massoi,  whose  bark  is  In  so  great  deiaartd 
in  China  and  elsewhere.  Wal«r-wora  jiebbics  of  loelamorpbiu  Pocke  and  diorito, 
and  msguelic  iron  xaud,  which  yielded  colours  of  gold,  seem  to  indicato  the  presence 
of  primary  rocks  ia  iht  range*  higher  up. 
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To  tlio  Dorth  Mr.  Bevaii  assorU  ihat  he  saw  iLu  distant  i^aks  of  ibd  Biimarck 
and  Finiiilcrrc  Muuutama.  Another  great  stream,  CO  lo  HO  miles  cast  of  Ibo  Alrd 
river,  wLlch  bo  has  namwl  the  Quoeu'a  JuLilw,  but  whuib  mi^Ut  perha(«  bu  belter 
Ciillc'i  hjr  the  uative  mtme  ol'  ibt  eoatera  channel,  the  Aivet,  wu  nlso  tiscendcd.  At 
100  DiJk«  np  the  sliviun  it  was  still  200  ysa^i  wide  and  very  deep,  with  a  rapid 
ciirrunt,  tlitt  uuiluhtiiig  couutry  arouud  very  fine,  the  ranges  beyocid  rising  tier  nbova 
Her,  Ihc  wntcrshcd  probably  lyinf;  within  the  GormaQ  tefritory.  The  groat  fluctna- 
livnsof  levi'l,  common  ia  New  Guinea  riviTS,  were  indicated  by  ilcuumulntiouii  of 
drift-wiiOil  20  feet  above  the  tbon  level.  Gient  tracts  of  country,  which  wofO  apjNU 
rcutly  uhiulabil4id  whva  Hr.  Bevan  first  went  up,  wem  found  afterwards  swanniog 
with  people,  showing  probably  that  in  all  these  deltaic  tracts  the  ]-opiiIstloD  isJ 
migratory,  and  (one  may  add)  cautiouing  ns  against  drawing  luisty  coDclntioni 
aixint  them,  even  from  tho  most  honest  and  trustworthy  reports.  The  ckiraclfr  of 
the  people,  too,  diETercd  greatly  within  a  very  short  s^^acc.  On  tbe  lower  waten 
Mr.  Bvvun  fouud  a  fino-looking  people,  tall  and  muscular,  bai^tcrotis  ami  fcnrlcxs, 
while  lip  stream  they  were  distrustful  and  timid,  frijjhli'ued  by  lond  sfaouling — tht 
diHliko  to  loud  spcukiug  is  a  common  and  cniiouB  cbuiacterislic  of  tfaese  jwuple — «Dd 
hitd  to  be  carefully  enticed  into  intcivcurse  by  presents  floated  down  to  them  Id 
empty  buttles.  Tlie  btter  condiiiuu  ia  the  less  wuud(>T[ul  uf  the  tivo.  Wo  oau 
hardly  over-tate  the  coinage  of  a  aarage  who,  never  having  seen  any  vessel  but  ft 
Ctmoe,  suddenly  vucouuters  a  puffing  steamboat  and  ventures  ou  boaid. 

And  here,  although  the  details  of  adventures  encountered  on  all  ihewcxptiJilions 
do  not  come  withis  the  scope  of  lids  paper,  it  is  only  fair  lo  recall  the  fact  of  the 
Arduous  labours  uudurgono  ou  each  occasiuu,  and  the  imminent  tlnagcrs  run,  la  well 
tm  the  readiness  and  fertility  of  resource  displayed,  without  which  siicocM  would 
have  betu  itnpoifiibU', 

Mtii  Kassii  J?fwr'.— Another  iutt-resting  and  characteristic  river  system,  which  baa 
been  recently  explored,  is  tlie  Mai  Krvsso,  which  clrains  tliu  district  lying  in  the  angle 
fonncii  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Fly  and  thecoast  to  the  westward.  At  its  month  iho 
Uai  Kaxaa  a  over  a  mile  wide,  and  more  tliau  I'i  ruthomg  d«ep  in  the  centra.  The 
banks  aro  low  and  muddy,  and  lined  with  mangroves  for  30  miles,  where  theatreciinia  I 
atill  300  yards  wide  with  C  fathums  of  water,  f  I«re  a  somewhat  smaller  hnnch,  lb* 
Wrusco  KassD,  leaves  the  main  stream  to  the  westward  and  Hows  down  lo  tlie  aea, 
having  a  similar  character  Ihron^houl.  Above  the  parting  of  the  streaiua  the  river 
runs  through  undulatirig  open  forest  country,  and  at  50  miles  from  the  sei,  ia 
lat,  8°  33'  S.,  is  only  tO  yards  across.  The  country  on  dthcr  side  of  the  two 
cbanuels  is  swampy,  wlih  open  forest  and  long  gru^s,  and  occasiuiuil  lidges  10  U> 
20  feet  high,  formed  of  good  loamy  soil  and  cohered  with  dense  jungle.  I'he  two 
ttreams  ate  counected  by  tiidre  than  one  chanuel,  thus  dividing  the  delta  into 
islandn.  It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  that  the  rivers  bad  some  coUQcclion  with 
the  Fly,  but  this  Inst  survey  seems  to  show  that  they  form  a  Byslem  of  their  own. 
Some  interesting  facts  are  learned  of  a  Imysterioua  pirate  tribe,  the  Togari,  who 
ravage  the  neighbourhood  occasiotmlly,  coming  from  the  westward  every  olbor  year, 
and  forming  temporary  camj«.  Tliey  are  described  by  the  natives  a*  varying  Itt 
colour  from  black  lo  nearly  white,  wilb  long  curly  hair,  and  wearing  shorl-slecvod 
shirts  made  from  the  pith  of  a  tree.  It  would  seem  that  their  home  cannot  be  far 
off,  for  their  canoes  are  very  crank  and  without  outriggers,  33  to  38  feet  long,  4  ftet 
wide,  and  4  feet  deep,  but  their  precise  habitat  lias  not  yet  been  nsccrtained,  tbouj^ 
Sir  W.  llacgregor  encountered  several  of  them,  a  very  fino,  light  brown  people,  not 
fat  from  the  Dutch  frontier  (141"  E.}. 

Sf.  Jo>ir[ih  Jliver. — Anollicr  iuleresting  district  recently  explored  lies  botivoon 
Mount  Ytile  luid  the  sea  in  Call  Sound.    It  ia  watered  by  lUo  Si.  Joseph  liver,  wbidi 
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eppenratobe  niLvignbls  far  40  milcK,  having  a  depth  of  12  to  18  fMl)  though  thrro  ar« 
only  Gvc'lusix  feet  ontliD  bar.  The  country  up  (o  Ike  font  of  th«  bills,  aomo3!jm)la», 
ia  fairly  love!  and  acccMJble  to  horses,  well  gra»9e<l  and  tfjitcteti,  and  fertile,  with  Mino 
150-200  Biiuare  mile*  of  very  good  country,  while  the  glojwia  of  the  lower  hlllii  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  range  arc  suil«l  for  plaiilatioDB  of  tea,  ooffoo,  cocoa,  or  vanilla ;  but 
tills  dialriul  ix  lliickly  peopled,  and  although  a  good  deal  of  land  ia  unoccupici,  the 
amount  rtmlly  available  fur  Euroijean  selllemi'Ul  would  be  vcrj-  auiall.  At  one  lime 
or  auothor  it  baa  been  nil  under  cultivntion,  for  there  is  do  oM  forest. 

The  people,  though  not  unfriendly,  have  not  the  savage  virtue  of  hoaiiitalily,  and 
indeed  throughout  New  Guinea  it  ia  very  rare  to  get  even  food  given  without  imymcnt, 
but  they  are  relatively  wtll  aiivaoced.  There  are  regular  market-places,  and  inter- 
course betwiwn  friendly  tribes,  and  (bough  between  the  reHt.thoro  is  a  regular  debtor 
and  crcdilor  blood  account,  they  are  above  caanibalism,  and  there  is  no  head-hunling 
nor  trophioa  of  skulls.  They  dance  quietly  every  night,  fxcept  after  a  dealli,  wK'a 
dancing  ia  stopped  for  a  month.  Tbeir  houee^  are  clean,  and  each  contains  a  lar^e 
bag,  into  which,  the  nljulu  family  retires  at  night  to  eacajie  the  aoiiquiloes.  The 
women,  tliough  both  house  and  field  work  is  done  by  Iheni,  liavo  a  good  deal  of 
iuSuetice  in  the  roanagemcDt  of  afTaira,  and  aoioe  of  the  chiefs  are  very  inteltigeut, 
though  as  a  rule  their  want  of  inHuencu  inakeH  it  diflicult  for  xxb  to  deal  witii  tlicir 
people.  For  this  end,  appeals  to  the  iadunnco  of  the  women  were  sometimes  fonniil 
more  effeolive.  A  ainglo  language,  that  of  Roio  (Yuk  Island),  Is  spoken  over  an 
exceptionally  wide  area,  which  morki  a  relatively  advanced  condition,  and  is  a  great 
help  in  administrative  matters  The  whule  district  seems  to  have  a  future,  and  ii 
chiefly  under  tlie  Roman  Catholic  miasionarlee  of  Yule  Ishiud. 

Tiic  dinbreot  levels  of  civtliaation  and  iutelligence  among  thd  dllTerent  tribes  of 
Kew  Guinea,  not  necessarily  corresponding  to  any  markedly  different  cthnio  cha- 
racteristics, are  remarkable.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  tbe  cannibal  tribes  ore 
by  no  morns  the  most  degraded;  on  the  other  band,  there  is  evidently  a  stage  of 
progreaa  above  which  cannibalism  is  not  found. 

Our  knawled^  of  tbe  country  has  been  a  good  deal  extended  by  tbe  eipeditionti 
which  have  been  undertaken  to  arrest  criminals  in  tiicir  own  villages.  Until  recently 
the  authorities  Imve  been  content  to  avenge  an  outrage  by  ihetljng  tho  village,  no 
other  raeaaiiree  being  available;  and  this  was,  after  all,  in  accordance  with  tlio 
native  idea  tbat  responsibility  in  such  niattera  should  be  rather  collective  lii.^a 
individual.  Latterly,  however,  it  h.is  been  carefully  impressed  on  lliem  that  our 
qoarret  is  only  with  the  actual  criminals,  and  by  no  means  nocesaarily  with  tho 
tribe  to  which  they  bcleng,  and  a  very  wholesome  ctTect  has  l«e)i  produced  by  the 
gallant  way  In  which  these  have  buea  followed  up  and  seized  in  tlio  midst  of  their 
own  people.  We  also  incidentally  learn  much  from  these  elpcdilions  of  tho  condi- 
tions oi  life  among  the  inland  tribes.  Iii  tbe  forest  coaetry  abuiit  40  miles  soulh  of 
Port  Moresby  a  small  and  decreasing  tribe,  tho  Veiburi,  was  being  slowly  exter- 
minated by  a  more  powerful  neighbour,  tho  Manukorv,  who,  occupying  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  bill-country,  and  having  numerous  allies,  thought  they  could  defy  tba 
Government,  and  had  recently  murdered  five  of  the  Veiburi  people.  Tho  chief, 
liowever,  waa  given  to  understand  tlrnt  we  only  wishnl  to  8»:ure  iho  actual  porpo- 
Iralors  of  the  crime,  and  though  thinking  the  pro[iosal  very  eccenlrie,  he  said  he 
would  not  oppose  it.  Accordingly  a  small  party  marched  up  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  tribe,  which  they  found  to  consist  of  three  strong  villnges.  Tiio  murderers, 
who,  far  from  seeking  concealment,  were  the  heroes  of  tbe  day,  were  hero  Bei;!ed  and 
ouried  off  from  among  a  circle  of  admiring  friendu,  who  were  oiling  and  otherwise 
honouring  them  after  tbeir  exploit. 

Tbe  condition  of  the  Vtiburi  is  described  as  pitiable,  tbe  entire  population. 
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itntoGOiubuit  AppnhRurioQ  affuch  tUaok*,  Hring  for  nibtjiD  Iiikik*  built  hish 
up  ia  the  trees,  cum  cnonnona  (I'M  coDUintog  four  Urge  hoiUM  «f  Uie  klod,  c*ch 
with  iu  tiUtfonn,  on  nliich  i*  utored  s  heap  of  (tones  to  be  uaed  iu  ddeomL 

The  prestige  of  the  Mannkoio  bdng  tbo*  bralun,  ther  tubmitud  rmliljr  to  the 
oev  ordci  of  thfngi.  Tbla  obw  is  by  uo  mcaiis  a  eoltUry  luHtaoci-  of  such  letsUoas 
between  two  tribes :  in  tame  aaai  the  opproMtttl  edmil  their  comiition  to  be  &  part 
of  the  Hlttvd  unler  of  thiiiga,  irliile  In  uthors  it  ia  i«aentad  as.uujust,  Mid  dopendiog 
only  on  the  droit  du  ptta/orl ;  but  each  altki!  gnitefull]'  occopte  the  relief  bronRbt 
by  the  ueiv  t^m^  uid  it  i«  plain  thnc  thq  cnifthlisIimoQt  of  a  "Pftx  firitanidcft'' 
BDMOg  people  living  under  tbcas  conditions  must  b«  indeed  an  nnmiscd  advnDt^e;. 

Ba»t  Capt. — The  entira  pcninauU  lying  between  the  h««d  of  HUm  Bay  and  tk* 
extrcmo  eastern  limit  of  New  Gidnes  at  East  C&pe,  a  ditttiot  eomprisiag  •ocno 
150  square  miles,  hu  aim  been  thu»  vLiiIaI.  A  ridge  3000  to  1000  feet  Ll^  roDS 
throngb  its  entire  length,  with  occsaiooally  ft  loTol  or  undulating  tract  bctirecn  it 
and  the  sen,  wider  ou  the  north  side.  Tito  whole  rt^on  is  densely  wooded,  with  * 
cleAring  here  anJ  there,  the  soil  genertJIy  Tery  fertile,  large  groves  of  ooeo>paliiia 
occupying  tlic  krul  ground. 

The  natives,  who  lind  ttt  flrtt  opposed  ns  hrarely  in  dofeuoe  of  their  oBimdinc 
ckusmoD,  at  last  conlinlty  gave  in,  upoloj^iing  Tor  hnving  foiighi  he,  oo  the  ground 
that  they  had  no  idcn  how  strong  wo  were.  Thoy  do  not  build  over  the  water  on 
piles,  but  on  dry,  well-chosen  sitCA.  The  villages  are  cloin  and  well  laid  oni,  sor* 
ronndod  by  Irers  and  omatoonbd  plants;  the  spsceg  between  the  houses  an 
gravelled  with  bssaltlc  or  coralline  shingle  from  the  heach.  Tliey  seem  to  have  tba 
usoal  Polynesian  dialilce  to  gnus.  Bo  far  as  wo  know,  there  is  only  one  "village 
groen"  in  the  whole  lorrilory. 

Wtather  and  Climate, — No  dnGnile  roport  ot  suggestion  has  curoc  from  any  of 
these  expeditions  recomtncniHng  any  special  locality  as  a  dMirablc  plane  uf  residonoe 
for  Europeans,  or  as  a  sanatorium,  such  mt  [lie  hi^-b  mouQtRins  i>S  the  inierior  might 
be  expected  to  furnish.  Before  tliiii  con  be  donp,  however,  much  more  has  to  b« 
Itamed  of  the  climatic  coudilions—  o.  g.  of  the  times  of  the  principal  rninfall  in  tfaa 
different  districts.  All  Kow  Qniura  Is  within  the  laiilDdn  of  the  8oatb.ea8l  trade  vindi^ 
which  blow  from  Murch  or  April  to  October.  After  tliis,  the  sun  passing  south  and 
heotiug  up  the  Auntmlian  plains,  Iho  wind  dravr*  roitnd  to  tfao  norlh-wnt,  bringing 
the  clouds,  which  are  condoosod  on  the  relatively  cool  mountains  and  forrst-cUd 
Burfaoi?  of  New  Guinrn.  Bui  the  iioulli-eait  trades,  hy  the  time  they  r«ach  New 
GuincA,  .ire  also  chnigcd  with  considerable  luoiituro;  acoordingly,  in  certain  distiicU 
where  the  Bouth-«esl  wlnils  impinge  most  directly^,  g.  iihotit  Ijuon  Onlf  oo  tlis 
north  coast,  this,  'anil  not  the  nortb<wott  monsoon,  oonEiltutes  the  rainy  Mueo, 
for  such  districts  liBvti  lii;^h  lands  behind  them  which  intercept  the  molstnre  brought 
by  the  north-west  winds.  As  a  rule,  un  the  south  coast  the  period  of  the  SOUth^oat 
trade,  though  the  fi>rc8  of  the  wind  oflim  mnlceH  it  dnngorous  to  narigation,  ta  tho 
dry  und  healthy  season ;  hut  there  are  exccplluus,  aud  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  during  bla 
expedition  in  July  and  August,  met  with  very  hmvy  nuns. 

Again,  in  many  districts  local  nccidcnlx  iulerfero  aud  materially  aller  the  norma] 
conditions.  On  the  norlli  const  the  rninlnll  has  boen  ootieml  to  vary  much,  both  as 
to  period  itnd  amount,  according  as  the  wiod  strikes  the  land  directly  or  obliqttely, 
or  OS  the  hind  first  reached  is  high  or  Ital. 

On  his  joiirney  to  Mount  Owen  Stnnlry,  Sir  W.  Mscgrcgor  eccocniered  daily 
thunderstorms,  originating  tn  the  high  mountains  and  bringing  rain  iu  the  after* 
noon;  but  these  ceased  about  Iho  10th  of  May.  There  wn?  nccasiona)  rain  nftw 
this,  but  the  mountain  itecif,  reached  on  the  11th  June,  appeared  as  if  uo  rain  y^ni} 
fallen  on  it  for  weoke. 
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Od  tbo  PI7  river,  in  Febnary,  it  Btnick  Sir  W,  Mttcgrpgor  as  slniig«  tlint  there 
was  DO  sign  of  a  rnio^r  ifcason,  nil  the  raiu  wkioli  fcl!  being  due  to  the  liiLJl}'  itfter- 
coon  thunderstorm  a.  He  reronrlicil  thnt  the  totupcmliirc  fell  cooeidorabl/  at  night 
— froia  aS'-SO"  to  'i2°-~G'',  which  lie  sii^ests  intiy  be  i-nused  by  the  DOrth-weat 
wind  bloviing  from  the  EDow-ecvered  tnouDtalns  in  the  Dutch  territory. 

Mr,  Btfvan  again,  on  llie  ujiper  hrancheB  i>f  the  Aini  river,  in  April,  Lad  Imght 
weather  till  noon,  when  it  clouded  over,  and  thunder  occurred  at  Dight,  followed 
by  min. 

The  eastern  eitremtty  uf  New  Ouinea,  with  ita  densely  timbered  high  Innils.lias 
alwaya  a  ooiie.idenible  rMnfoll,  while  the  ndJHcent  itlauds  have  n  fiDcr  aiid  drier 
climate,  with  very  Utile  makria.  On  the  main  land,  the  grent  sanitary  (lifricnlty  la 
fever,  which  is  very  prevalent,  nnd  its  conditiona  still  ouriuuxly  tittle  nnder^toocL 
U  may  lie  very  troHblesome  where  wcnther,  soil,  and  other  oocdilloDa  ar«  fuvtmrablo 
to  iiL'Blth,  and  jierhaps  almost  absi'nl  under  the  opposit*  conditionn.  The  duration 
and  severity  of  the  nttncks  nro  alike  tmccrtnin.  En  revanche,  there  are  very  tevr 
Other  ailments,  and  apart  from  fever  tho  country  might  be  called  healthv.  Aa 
epidemic  reMmbliiig  influcnzn,  recolliug  those  [revslcnt  in  the  South  Hcan,  and 
attributable  there  to  the  visits  of  European  ahipa,  occurred  lately  at  Snmaml  Island. 
On  tho  German  const  an  epidemic  of  dysenlory  became  a  cauia  Mli,  It  was  in- 
duced by  a  severe  drought,  but  the  people  believed  it  to  have  been  caused  by  sorcery 
practised  by  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  they  resented  this  accordingly. 

Gfrmait  Tcrriiory. — The  German  territory  of  New  Guinea  differs  from  our  own 
in  certain  features.  Thus  in  tho  north-west,  towards  the  Dutch  territory,  from 
about  i."  N.,  the  high  lands  fall  graduully  away  into  extensive  plains.  Near  Afitrolabo 
Uay  also  tliero  is  a  great  plain  which,  thou^  inleneclcd  by  ran^  in  the  Goulh  and 
north,  extends  inlnnd  for  an  unXnown  distance.  The  rivers  arc  nnincrous;  thnm 
from  the  more  muuutalnous  south  being  comparatively  short  and  rapid.  Those 
in  the  northern  pnrls  have  longer  coui-sea  and  'great  volumes  of  wnter,  notnbiy 
tho  •'  Empress  Augusta,"  tho  mouths  of  which  were  long  ago  noticed  by  Schoulen 
and  Lomaire,  Ta»mau  and  D'lTriille, 

Augiula  llivir. — It  is  one  of  the  three  great  known  rivers  of  New  Gulneo  (tho 
Fly,  and  lheAmb<^rno  in  Dutch  territory,  west  of  tho  Emfireas  Augusta,  being 
the  others).  It  has  no  bar  nor  delta,  and  is  about  1  i  miles  wide  at  its  raouth.  «nd 
one  mile  wide  3a  miles  higher  up,  with  3  current  of  3|  mileaan  hour.  It  has  been 
asconiJcd  for  some  370  railcn,  nod  for  the  first  iitindrtd  would  carry  largo  sen-going 
steamers.  The  highest  poiut  yet  reached  is  50  miles  distant  from  tho  Dutch  and  55 
from  the  British  boundary,  in  4°  15'  8.  UL,  and  HI"  SC  E,  long.  tVom  this  poiut 
mountains  were  seen  licaring  west,  and  west  by  north,  about  1000  metres  in  height. 
For  over  200  miles  it  runs  lirough  extensive  plains,  which,  to  judge  from  the  flood, 
murks  on  the  trees,  must  at  times  be  entirely  under  witer;  above  Ibis  point  for 
about  30  miles  It  hns  carved  its  course  through  hills  of  mien  sohiatand  gneiss,  ubovo 
which  an  alluvinl  region  is  found  again. 

The  country  on  ilie  right  bank  is  throughout  iho  higher,  and  at  grcalcr  or  less 
dialnnccs  arc  observed  ranges  of  hills,  from  which  all  the  known  niBuouts,  four  in 
number,  of  this  great  river,  are  derived,  and  theei'  appear  to  lead  far  up  into  the 
elevated  country  on  that  side.  At  certain  points  tho  natives  wore  numerous,  and 
tbe  villages  exccptionatly  large,  marking  a  relatively  advanced  population ;  tho 
houses  along  the  banks  arc  strongly  built  and  mited  on  great  trunks  of  trees.  On 
tbe  upper  rivet  forest*  of  Bno  timber  alternate  witli  downs,  and  scrub  nppiirantly 
covering  a  very  fertile  soil.  These  largo  villages  are  also  found  inland  from 
Hazfeidihafen,  where  tliey  form  little  confederacies,  of  which  the  people  sjieak  tlio 
same  Isnguage,  and  have  stated  meetings  for  trading  or  festive  pur[ioMii. 
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Tbe  ntMCDCC  of  KL^b  ra&y  oipUin  a  fcAturo  not  nnfreqncDt  along  Uio  northam 
coasU.  Tba  moutH,  or  mauthii  of  k  rim  become  eilteil  up  by  tlio  action  of  the 
WRVu ;  tbe  vratis*  beio^  tbua  d&minod  np  Tonn  «ii4in»ive  Ugoone  nhonnding  in  Afh, 
where  the  sctni-nmphibiims  iiDople  live  over  the  wntor  in  piliysuiiporteJ  vltla^cf. 
Tho  b»rrk'r  betivMii  Ihe  laeooo  and  Ibo  aon  i*  overgrown  with  trees,  or  plant^-d  or 
cnltivatdl,  Mul  tbc  siupliw  walen  did  their  exit  to  tlic  ru  by  ooxiiig  llirou^  it. 
Although  the  interior,  except  at  a  very  f«w  poiata,  ta  still  iiDoxploroi],  thrrc  appMn 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  Inud  nvaibble  for  cultivaiiuu,  either  on  Darron  strips  betwem 
the  sea  and  hill«,  uHualty  rained  beyanil  the  level  of  the  warts,  or,  where  the  high 
lands  are  further  from  the  tea,  the  low  lutervenin^  liiDi  are  oft«a  auiled  {ot 
pl&utatioa ;  and  there  are  bntidca  ccmtiidnmble  dcltiic  tmcta  at  the  mouths  of  riven. 

Tho  Uerliu  Coni|Hiiiy  is  doing  oxcullont  work  to  ciperimeatal  planlln^,  and  Mine 
of  the  plactnlions  have  advanci.'d  beyond  ibo  cijiertniuDtal  stugu. 

Xiia  ISHUtin. — In  New  Britain  (Neu  Ponimcm)  there  ia  aaid,  bowever,  to  be  n 
much  larijer  pmportion  of  nvnilnblp  Inud  in  ojicn  iille_vs  and  well>wnt«red  pinini — ■ 
a  great  river,  hardly  Inferior  to  the  Kniprew  Anguata,  ha»  been  dl»cavor«d  oo  the 
«outh  coftKt,  wcat  from  Cn{»  Mcrkux.  On  the  north  coast  the  large  Ulanda  at  oiii 
charta,  WlUanmez,  liaoiil,  and  Dnfnurc,  hare  bocn  Ibuad  not  to  be  Jalands  at  til, 
but  pari  of  the  luaf  nland,  though  the  positions  there  gjren  to  ILem  are  comet. 

Volcaolc  action,  unknown  in  New  Guiou,  ttiongh  extending  pwsJlel  to  iia  north 
cooBt  from  its  south-cast  extromity  for  many  hiindreda  of  mile*,  ia  very  violeat  to 
New  Ilritain,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  tietween  it  and  Kew  Gniaen.  In  Uarch, 
1688,  owing  to  an  outburst  is  Vnlcon  island,  a  wave  10  feet  liigh  broke  over  tlie 
opposilo  coaat  of  New  Itritaio,  sweeping  amy  r  forest  tract  I  kilometre  in  extent, 
and  covering  the  land  np  to  the  mountaina  with  trees,  pumice,  nod  ddbrii.  Several 
EQcmbert  of  ftn  exploring  gorty  were  over  wliolmed.  The  natives,  though  nitribuling 
the  cataatroiJl*  to  the  ijuarrying  of  aloDcs,  which  had  oITondcd  tho  volcano,  ^lantly 
attacked  the  wave  with  stones  and  clubs.  Tbe  wave  is  thought  to  hare  been 
produced  by  the  fall  into  the-  soa  of  the  upper  jiart  of  tho  pink  of  the  volcano. 

Candition  of  the-  Peoj'le. — Until  more  is  known  as  tn  tho  condition  of  the  [leopla 
and  their  idctm  and  wants,  the  quuatiun  of  occupatiuu,  or  purohone  of  land  co  any 
large  scale  by  Giirupcans,  must  remain  tn  abeyance.  The  general  imprenioti 
gainiil  by  the  oQicinl  joiirnevs  that  have  been  made,  is  that  then'  are  no  Urge  nrau 
of  land  of  any  vnine  which  ate  nut  utilised,  more  or  less,  at  one  avaann  or  another, 
by  tho  natives.  At  the  sune  time  it  la  pretty  clear  that  with  the  increase  of  eecurtly, 
and  perhaps  by  the  introduction  of  new  «i)urces  of  food,  the  natives  might  i;et  much 
more  out  of  the  laud  tliau  thrj  do  at  present ;  and  thprc  must,  in  places,  be  nvnilaUe 
land  fitt«d  for  European  ptantationa,  tbe  preecnco  of  which,  under  proper  oontitrf, 
would  have  on  educating  and  stimulating  effect  on  the  jicoiile. 

It  appears  to  be  difEeiilt  to  induce  the  natives  to  try  to  cnllivntc  any  now  source 
of  food  supply,  but  the  same  difficulty  occurred  in  Fiji,  when  cassava  won  iutruducod, 
and  similar  rircjuiiices  have  not  been  unknown  in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  alive  to  eiiivriment.  &Ir.  Cutliberteon  found  them  coUoctlnu:  and  iilaiitlng  bis 
candle-ends,  with  a  view  to  a  future  sup^ily.  It  muBt  be  rvMiomlwred  too  that  there 
has  long  been  n  considi'ralile  native  trade  between  districts  far  rcmovctl  from  oacU 
other,  not  merrly  as  betwn-n  coast  and  inland  tribes,  but  along  the  cMsta  and 
islands;  from  before  our  arrival  car^Mceof  pottery  bavo  joarly  been  shippcii  froDa 
Port  Moresby  to  the  westward,  to  be  exchanged  for  tho  saj;o  of  thoao  parts,  and  the 
canoc-builduw  of  the  Woodlark  Islands  art  widely  oniployeJ  by  ciistant  neighbour*. 
It  may  fiJrly  be  expected,  Ihcn,  that  tbe  creation  of  new  desires  and  wants  »-i3t 
sUmnlate  the  people  to  work  for  thcinsolvos,  though  it  Is  difEcult  as  yel  to  gness  to 
wliat  extent  they  would  ever  u'urk  regularly  (<jir  others.    As  tc  the  hitter  peaDt,  tbo 
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little  experience  had  goes  to  show  that  they  are  by  no  mama  as  hopeleu  tis  \vta  at 
first  snpposcd.  When  employed  in  colWtin^  copra,  gum,  and  Wcha-de-mer,  and  in 
n-oo-i -culling,  tlioy  have  been  found  generally  willing,  and  not  uniDtelligcnt. 

GM, — The  question  of  minemU,  ami  eapecinlly  gold,  has  excited  much  iulereut. 
There  soema  ovory  renson  to  beiiovo  that  iLe  highest  jnomitaina  in  the  inleriof  ara 
of  the  same  formalioa  as  the  gold-heariag  stmta  of  New  South  Waica,  but  though 
colours  of  gold  ha»c  frequently  been  fonnd  in  washing  the  riwer  gravels  in  their 
upper  coursiM,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  qnanlity.  And  although  ihpsc 
WMhlugs  may,  and  probably  do,  come  from  iho  rocks  in  Ihe  interior,  il  is  also 
peiHble  thai  they  mny,  in  places,  be  merely  ilia  detritus  of  conglomerates  them- 
selves  Ihe  remains  of  slrata  which  no  longer  e»iat. 

In  the  LoHiiin.ie  and  neighbonriDg  islands  some  800  miners  have  been  at  worit, 
bat  they  do  not  seem  to  hare  done  much  more  than  jiay  their  way.  Their  piMeuo* 
in  such  nnmhcrs  was  naturally  a  sijurce  of  anxiety  to  the  Government,  but  to  their 
great  credit  their  relationa  with  the  natives  were  very  Eatisfactory. 

The  value  of  gold  reported  as  sent  to  Cooktoivn  was  about  15,5001,,  bnt  tho 
amonnt  actually  sent  may  have  been  couaidcmbly  more.  These  are  small  figiirea 
end  those  of  the  other  chief  headings  of  trade  are  as  yet  equally  iusignificant ;  peorl- 
Mhcll  representing  only  151W.,  bftche-de-mer  2178^.,  and  coco-nuts  ,550/.  Bui  it 
should  be  remGmbi:red  that  tho  two  former  itema  are  qnoted  in  the  Queensland 
trade  returns  at  about  100,000^,  and  a  good  deal  of  this  may  be  supposed  to  como 
from  New  Guinea  waters. 

The  copra  and  coco-nut  trade  will  no  doubt  also  develop  in  a  region  so  well 
snitt-i  fi..r  the  growth  of  tiiese  trees,  where  hiirriennns  aiv  praclicnlly  unknown ;  and 
the  timber  trade  may  also  have  a  future.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  probable 
entrepots  of  commerce  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Ouiuea  are  not  further  from  the 
chief  porta  of  Queensland  than  some  dUtricU  in  thai  colony  are  from  others.  For 
trailiiig  purposes,  then,  the  positiou  of  British  New  Quinea  will  not  com])an)  un- 
farourably  with  that  of  the  more  remote  provinces  of  Queensland.  From  tiie  nature 
of  the  case,  however,  the  development  of  tho  I'usscsiion  muat  be  slow.  The  great 
energy  of  the  administrator  and  his  little  staff,  his  singular  tact  in  dealing  with  tho 
natives,  and  hia  own  scientilic  acquirements,  are  so  many  guarantees  for  steady 
progress,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  political  and  strategical  reasons,  rallicr 
than  any  great  economic  expectations,  were  the  real  purpose  of  the  auncxation. 
The  Government  is  already  reproachol  with  not  giving  a  free  band,  or,  indeed, 
encouragement,  lo  land  speculators  and  others  who  would  undertake  to  "  open  up  " 
the  country ;  hut  apart  from  what  Oovvrnmcnt  may  conuder  to  be  their  duty  aa 
protectors  of  tho  natives,  it  must  be  reineml>ered  that  the  responsibility  for  results 
is  on  their  shoulders,  and  also  that  the  expenses  of  a  native  vmr  would  tax  thv 
resources  of  the  coimtry,  or  ralhor  the  Colonial  subsidies  on  which  the  ailminiatiation 
depends,  beyond  the  point  of  endurance. 

JV(»men''ifiii(re. — With  regard  tii  the  appellations  given  by  Sir  W.  Macgregor  and 
Mr.  H.  0.  Forbes  respectively  to  the  summits  of  Mount  Owen  Stanley  and  the  nrigh- 
bonring  hoighte,  a  controversy  has  arisen  of  which  we  have  not  beard  the  last 
word. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Forbee's  journey  was  by  two  years  the  earlier; 
that  in  the  end  of  October  1«87,  he  arrived,  as  mporlcd,  at  the  bore  flat-topped  hill 
of  GiiiiBuumu,  whence  an  easy  slope  led  down  to  the  W&rumi  valley  below  him, 
from  the  opposite  side  of  which  several  spurs  led  directly  np  to  the  summit  of  Owen 
Stanley,  which  was  plainly  in  view,  and  which,  ho  estimated,  allowing  for  tho 
deceptive  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  lo  be  8  or  0  miles  away,  though  it  ap|)tnrpd 
much  nearer.  He  cannot,  he  says,  he  miatakeu  as  to  the  identity  of  the  mountain. 
No.  SI.— Nov.  1890.1  3  o 
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b«ing  ramlliar  nllb  it,  tioA  Iiaving  Khetcheil  it  leputoltjr  from  rartout  poInU  of 
Tkw,  its  general  outline,  U^de*,bdQgre:y  conttant  in  ajipoarsDCa  from  all  pcdnta  to 
the  loutliwud.  From  Iiix  pMition  at  Uiuiaaumu  Lc  noconlinglf  tootc  Uia  bearioga 
of  six  peakii,  wliich  hv  tiaued  after  pe-nona  nt  home  ispocially  aatodated  vith  N«ir 
Oidaoa  gcogtaphy,  Sir  W.  Macgrogur,  liowcrer,  ujiproacUlog  tho  locality  fltat 
{^yftfclag  nugbly)  at  right  nnglo,  and  afUrward*  in  tho  oppMiU  ilirectioo  lo 
Mr.  Fo^oi^  lout^  dedara  tluit  lie  c&nnot  idculljjr  adj  of  ibsM  podtioaSt  and  ho 
bas  aocoidiogt;  axpungcd  thoia  from  hiM  map  or  Topiaced  tbem  bj  olhen. 

Ur.  Forbci  thinks  tho  explanation  m%j  be  that  from  Sir  W.  Uacgrfgoc^  atti* 
lade,  at  tho  lop  of  iho  mountain,  it  would  be  diffianlt  to  make  out  puika  ubiclt  were 
far  Iwtow  him,  and  bc<ude«  that,  if  ho  wu  dpp«DdinK  only  on  a  priauatio  cocnpaM 
(hii  turvcyor  not  having  accompanied  liim  as  fnr  a»  Mouut  Owen  Staaley),  b«  tB»y, 
not  being  a  profuesioDnl  anrroyor,  have  boon  led  into  arror  aa  to  bia  own  poailnn.  I 
acrupLe  eveu  to  criticiM,  and  should  otrtaintf  not  preaame  to  arbittMo  betvccti,  tbe 
itatomoota  of  two  »uob  dmlinguuiliod  and  ca;>abl(i  oWrrun,  aud  the  more  eo  aa 
Ibsir  maps,  at  contain  important  points,  ero  imperfect  <iT  unfmixbrd.  Thux,  in  tfau 
lint  place,  Sir  William  Hjicaks  of  five  great  apur«,  12,000  feet  in  height,  being  ibntFa 
out  ^  hia  "Mount  VicUiria,"  one  of  tfaom  at  Iciut  ia  tho  direction  of  Mr.  Forbee'a 
advance  ;  bat  none  of  Iheiw  epurs  aro  indicated  on  bis  map,  and  the  space  almoat 
immediatolj'  befond  bia  praka  ia  left  blank.  On  the  other  hand,  acme  of  Mr. 
Fcgrbes**  poeilioos  aw  coufemtpdlj-  imperfect  (owing  to  tho  losa  of  some  important 
notflu),  and  bii  furthest  point  docn  not  agree  with  tbu  bcariuKi  takeu  lliuuoe  of  tbe 
peaks.  This,  however,  ia  remediable  from  Ibo  bearing  thcmsclvca,  nnd  altboDgh 
he  ii!*o  admit*  that  his  "  depicting  of  the  apuni  and  Huinmits  uf  Mount  Owen 
Stanley  i>i  not  eatltrMiorj,"  bis  inumdoi!  routo  to  the  mimmil  in  apptoxiraatslT 
clear.  Cumparinj;,  then,  ilie  daU  ou  both  aidva,  and  allowing  fur  tbe  cooditioDa 
onder  wbich  they  ver*  taken,  it  does  not  appear  that  iho  diKreponcica  between  tho 
two  aooouuts  an  by  any  means  bopeleaa  or  incomplete.  The  iatitudu  and  lon|{itude 
of  the  chief  summit  giveu  hy  both  explorers  is  olmost  idrntical,  and  a«  it  ia  diSicDlt 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Forhea  was  deceived  aa  to  n  physical  feature  with  which  he  was 
to  familLir,  one  is  led  lo  conclude  that  hia  "  Huxley  Pinnacle"  must  bo  one  or  other 
of  tho  two  blghtat  [jeuKs  of  Sir  WilUam'a  "Mount  Tictoria."  A  closer  ezamlna* 
tion,  indeed,  suggests  further  puinta  of  agreement.  It  will  he  ccmombered  that 
Sir  William's  crest  consist*  of  about  six  jwaks,  tbe  two  at  the  eztremitwa  being 
slightly  tho  highest,  wbik'  two  others  lie  to  tbe  north  of  a  line  joining  the  two 
extreme  peaks.  Now  Mr.  Forhea  observed  three  peeks  (I'f  wbich  he  name*  two) 
to  tho  right,  and  two  lo  tlie  left,  of  a  dopreasion.  Tho  formor  may  not  improbably 
be  the  two  which  Sir  William  dcscrihea  aa  being  to  the  north  of  the  line,  whnt 
Mr.  Forbea'a  two  peaks  to  the  left  would  be  Sir  William'*  terratnal  peaks— or, 
pocaibly,  Mr.  Forbca's  Mount  Walker  may  be  the  great  npur  which  Sir  Willtam 
describee  as  ruaning  up  to  the  central  crust 

Xlio  utountuiii  sjtitem  ia  no  doubt  comp!ioat«}.  Some  nkotcbe*  are  giveu  with 
Sir  W.  Mncgregrjr's  map,  one  of  which,  *'  Mount  Victoria  from  the  south-east  pcnk," 
appears,  allowing  for  tbe  dilletcnce  of  pusition,  to  giro  conaidemhh;  support  to 
Mr.  Porbca's  dcsctiptjon. 

It  is  much  to  bo  rugrottod  thai,  before  publiahing  bi.i  map  and  report.  Sir  W. 
Maugregor  had  not  iiefore  him — j3  one  must  conclude  lie  had  cot — the  bearintpi  of 
the  peaks  taken  by  Mr.  Forbes,  as  well  as  the  roinarhabio  ailhouctte  of  their  oatliao 
sent  by  him,  and  publiahud  for  tbe  firat  time  In  the  R.G.&  '  Proceedinga  *  for 
Soptontber  lost,  tbe  contours  of  which  are  so  striking  that,  token  in  conjunction 
with  the  bearings,  they  could  hardly  bare  failed  to  be  idontiSed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ijuestiou  may  le  salUfactoniy  solved  bf  sBother 
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cipclitioQ  proceeding  ftloag  Mr.  Forlwa'a  roale,  wtiich  li«  still  elrotiglf  maltibuoii 
to  be  Ihc  easiest  and  most  direct  roiito  to  tlio  sutnmit. 

Spaaiah  Hondnras.    By  W.  PiLctteR.— Mr.  Pllcli«r  visited  Hondur&s  in 

December  188fl,  lenrmg  it  the  end  of  Febranry  1890,  and  during  tbftt  pcrind 
trawolled  ouinuleback  over  1000  miles,  chiefly  ttrou^li  tlint  part  of  tlie  country  which 
liea  on  Ihe  PnoiSe  side  of  the  Cordilloras.  From  Amftpaln,  the  Pacilic  port,  to 
Tegncigal{ia,  the  cspital,  from  thencp  lo  Inticnlpa,  In  Olancho,  then  to  Comayagua 
(the  ancient  capital),  and  tlie  fiimous  silver-minea  of  Opoteea,  Uinn  to  Ynicnnm,  iu 
El  Paraiw,  another  mining  district,  bsck  a^nia  by  another  route  to  Olancho,  and 
finally  jounipying  again  fr&iu  Blanche  through  the  capital  to  Amapftla,  and  frym  there 
to  La  Union,  Salvador,  whore  the  Pacific  mail  slfanior  was  picked  np,  give*  a  brief 
outline  of  tlie  country  traveraed.  This  compriiies  the  wdl-known  rivers  Guayape 
and  Jalun,  in  Olancho,  where  the  gold-washing  provides  an  easy  living  for  the 
natives ;  an  inspection  of  the  old  Spanish  mines  at  Opoteca  and  YtiEcarnu,  and  at  the 
latter  place  of  the  mining  campa  of  the  Ainericaoa  and  Oermana  now  in  full  work  j 
and,  in  addition,  tikes  the  traveller  thronghand  over  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys 
and  plateaus  of  this  country,  where  tropical  vogetation  abounds,  and  coffee,  rice, 
maitp,  eugar-cano,  bananas,  plantaiiis,  saccule,  guavas,  ofanges,  lemons,  and  other 
fruits  are  continuousiy  prodnced  without  fear  of  frosts  or  advorKo  scaaons.  Herds  of 
cattle  and  native  horsBS  are  scattered  over  the  conntry,  and  Honduras,  with  its 
natural  advantages  and  its  pMximily  to  Now  Orleans  (three  dnys'aleam  from  Puerto 
Cortez,  the  Atlantic  jsort).  presents  to  the  foreign  settler  good  opportunitiea  for  the 
Buccessful  employment  of  his  capiUt  la  the  raising  of  cuttle  and  the  production  of 
the  crops  and  fniita  of  the  conntry.  The  paper  contains  comments  upon  the 
Government  and  present  President,  Oencral  Bogrnn,  the  food  and  climato  of  tho 
country,  and  the  courtesy  and  hosjntnlity  of  its  inhabitsiats,  tome  figures  aod  ttatc- 
monts  as  to  cattle  raising,  Uie  cullivation  of  colTee,  sugar-caue,  and  trc'pical  (Vuits, 
concluding  with  the  remark  that  tho  ]ictty  political  disturhances  which  now  and 
agaiii  occur  in  these  Cantral  American  republics,  may  cause  a  temporary  interfoninco 
ivith  husiuDSB,  but  ore  in  no  way  dangerous  to  tho  lives  and  property  of  foreign 
residents. 
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Oeographioal  Society  of  Berlin.— October  4tli,  1830 ;  Barou  vo»  Ricitr- 
IIOFE.N  in  the  ohair..— Tho  Cbainuau  first  of  all  announced  [that  two  members  of  th< 
Society,  Dr.  E.  von  Drygalski  and  Herr  0.  Bascbin,  would  next  year  pay  a  visit  to 
West  Greenland  (Disco  Bay)  for  the  purpose  of  studying,  stniultaneously  with  a 
Danish  expedition  to  the  cast  const  of  Greenland,  the  movcmenis  of  glaciers  and  the 
couditiuu  of  tho  ice  in  that  region.  Their  uisaioQ  would  be  supported  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Earl  Rittcr  bequest. 

Dr.  Pjktkhs'  JornHBT  nr  the  iNnaiion  or  East  Afbica, 

Dr.  K.  Peters  then  road  a  report  upon  hia  ciploratiou  of  the  Tana  river.  By  tho 
oxpodiiioQ  of  Dr.  Pelers  two  noteworthy  focts  ooneeruitig  tlio  geography  of  this 
region  have  been  determined.  The  first  is  that  above  tt&rgBKO,  tho  supposed 
tributary  from  Mount  Konia  in  the  norlh-west,  the  so-called  Kibluma,  formerly 
appearing  on  our  majw,  has  no  eiistence.  lis  insertitin  in  the  maps  is  probnbly 
explained  1^  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Krapf,  tvho  had  heard  from  tho 
Waknmbo,  that  in  ihcir  Tvandcringa  in  this  region  tliey  crowed  a  rivor  Kiloluma, 
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Bnt  in  the  langunge  of  tlie  'WAkmnbA  ercry  noisy  impotnoiis  sircam  or  waUrlall  is 
calt«(l  Kik'tutna.  The  ii&tive«  give  the  nnmc  of  Kilolunia  more  pariicniarty  lo  » 
serios  of  ntpids  If  ing  about  IT  geogmpliical  railcs  nbovc  tbo  KuppoBtd  «Ribouoburo 
of  tbe  Ellulaou,  ftt  the  poiat  where  the  rond  from  Ukamba  to  Dbe  croam*  the  Tuw. 
In  fact  tbo  whole  upper  course  of  the  Tana  which  precipitate*  itwlf  in  a  inooenioo 
of  cataracls,  Is  known  among  the  natives  hy  iho  namo  of  Kiloluma.  The  travnllcr 
who  marched  up  struam  and  thoroughly  eiitlurol  lliis  port  of  tlie  Taua  river,  fouiwl 
no  trace  there  of  any  large  tributary.  The  occonil  important  fact  detemtinod  by  tho 
Pclfr*  expediliun  is  that  the  upper  oourso  <.{  the  river  niakea  a  very  decUed  beiwl  to 
the  south-west ;  tliis  ia  a  new  discovery.  The  Taiut  in  its  total  ctnir*n  fiirms 
a  lettur  S,  inismuch  as  its  sources  being  in  Mount  Ecnia,  the  Tana  la  ideuiicsl  with 
ilic  Sflgana  diacovcrecl  in  Mouut  Kcnia  by  Couut  Ttleki,  Its  upper  and  lower  conraca 
nri^  almost  parallel  lo  eacli  other;  both  are  oonneclcd  by  ibo  curvinn  luiildlc 
jiorlion  [unning  from  «oiith-wesl  to  north-east.  A*  to  the  name  of  llie  river,  Tana  ia 
a  Suabili  dcEiguatiou.  lu  Kikiijii  it  is  csIIimI  I.^aa^iu,  iu  Ukamba,  JJsUw, 
amuiig  the  atT>er  Wapokoma,  Dana.  Perhaps|Sa[?ina  is  comicctt'd  with  the  BanVu 
U'onl  tag  mcaDing  "mountainous.''  Amocg  the  Gal  I  a  of  Oik  Itoni  Itura  llm 
dream  goes  by  the  name  of  Oakna,  which  signifies  merely  "water."  Th« 
reKpective  lirsib  of  the  tower,  middle,  and  upper  coursea  of  (be  Tana  can  bo 
deBued  with  a  oleaniuss  possible  iu  the  case  of  but  few  rivera.  The  former 
extends  from  the  mouth  to  Ktdori,  it  is  about  36  geO};rapbical  (Clorman)  milca  in 
length.  This  part  of  ihe  course  is  except  ion  ally  tortuous,  and  prcsnnts  in  somci 
plaoL's  the  most  remarkable  curves,  in  consequence  of  ibe  ncciimnlalcd  alluvial 
ilepoaita.  The  middle  con r«e,  which  strclches  from  Rldoii  beyond  Maasa  toHaigan)^ 
«ibit:ts  less  strongly  marked  beads-  the  tninks  have  the  chatnctcr  of  ttAppM. 
The  middle  course  ia  about  32  German  miles  long  ;  its  leading  characteristio 
is  the  anbrokta  soriea  of  river- forking!  and  island  formniiims,  which  com- 
mences more  particularly  at  the  Ga!la  settlement  of  OJa  Born  Buva.  Tbo 
river  bed  is  sandy,  and  the  continual  variations  in  the  levtl  of  tho  w>t«n 
cause  H  constant  fehifling  of  the  lalanda,  which  are  very  fertile.  Above 
Hargazn  cODimences  tho  upper  course  » ith  its  numerous  calumets  and  n-jlerfalls,  of 
which  Peters  counted  about  a  ltundre<l.  Of  these  walorfalls  tlin  followinjt  ara 
mentioned  by  the  travolier  as  the  most  important — Hofmaau  Fall,  Victciri* 
Augusta  Fall,  Karl  AlexauJer  Fall,  and  the  S-!i!ia:ed  Stbvveinturth  PalL  Tho 
appearance  presented  by  the  Victoria  Augusta  Fail  is  exceptionally  beautiful ;  tbo 
dpi-ctntor  looks  down  upon  it  from  the  steep  banks  which  here  tower  iW  to  500 
feci  above  the  stream.  Bebind  Ilargazo  begins  the  ascent  np  the  unbnikcn  aerica  or 
torract'S  which  rise  like  steps  one  above  the  other.  Theitc  lemiccs,  allhoush  very 
picturesque  in  appearance,  impede  Tory  much  ilie  adi'auce  of  a  caravan.  Tbo 
Mumoui  Mountains,  for  example,  with  their  steeji- terraced  slo|>es,  overgrown  wKJi 
dau&c  thorny  uodergrowth,  occasioned  great  diflicultieii  to  ibo  cipolitioo.  Camcla, 
hor«es,  donkeys  poriaiied,  and  many  people  fell  sick.  Tbe  Mumoni  Mouutains  altaio 
nn  elevatiou  of  from  TDOO  to  8000  fvL-t.  The  climate  h  very  mild,  not  lullabla 
Indeed,  for  Ibe  cullivation  of  tropical  products  on  account  of  the  night  tnuta. 
Kikiiyuml'i,  wliicb  lies  lower,  has  the  mo!t  delightfully  mild  climate  iiuaginahle, 
ua  niij;bt  bo  judged  from  tho  prosperity  of  its  itibabitants  and  tlicir  mmclineui.  Tho 
dccidcii  iiend  of  the  stream  to  the  south  was  the  cnusa  of  great  trouble  lo  the  traTell«r, 
aa  hn  wna  thereby  diverted  further  and  further  from  Iiis  goal,  Wadelai.  Twfeo 
Polers  attempted,  without  succchi,  lo  construct  a  bridge  acro^  the  river  at  a  oon- 
veuieut  spot.  The  uncommonly  rapid  change  in  the  waterdevel  reaulted  iu  tho 
bri<)ge,  which  was  almost  completed,  bting  torn  away  by  the  quickly  ritin^  wat«Ta 
(Ai  fetl  in  11  hour).    This  sudden  and  rapid  change  iu  the  level  of  the  watwa  of 
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t)ie  upper  Ttim  is  one  of  its  moet  rcmeuhablc  pccuIiftritJM ;  it  is  duo  dtlicr  to  the 
Iicftvy  thiiU'lcr-slioivers  vihkh  fall  in  itie  mouniaiu  rcgit-iiaurlo  the >udd«n  melting  ot 
noow  moicte,  wiiich,  uudvr  tliu  iutlucocB  □(  tlic  suasbiiic nnd  in  clear  wmtlicr,  takra 
Iil«c«  on  tha  high  momitain  euiumiU  of  Keitln,  wheru  the  iK-Atl-wnbira  ol  the  Tana 
lie.  CempelleJ  hy  the  cLrcQuuUafes  sbuve-meutiooed  to  march  further  nluog  the 
eouihvm  biok  tlioa  urigiually  inteDdeJ.  the  eX[>etlitioa  arritvJ  at  lut  at  the  puiat 
where  the  river  luicis  northward,  after  having  passed  the  spot  where  Krapf  probably 
saw  theTaua.  A  clearly  deliaed  |>cak  is  this  ueighbuurhuoil  was  named  hy  Peters 
Krapf  mil.  The  parly  tUeu  crossed,  with  considerable  cliSiculty,  tho  Thika  ur 
Dika,  which  is  a  v(iiy  jiupi^itaDt  Iributary,  sad  further  on  tho  equally  importaut 
Mara wa  river.  Aithough  tlie  Tana  proper  turns  in  tiio  directioa  of  Mount  Kema 
— and  of  this  the  travelers  weri?  able  to  cfiavince  thcmselres  from  a  tIow  obUiinod 
from  a  auoimit  near  Kouse,  llius  coufirming  Tvteki's  observations — Kikuyumbi, 
the  country  lying  among  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  Lake  Naivasha,  mnsi  be 
rogariit.'d  as  the  proper  head-waters  of  the  Tana,  in  couseiiucuce  of  tho  massea  of 
wati-r  wliicli  it  receives  from  this  quarter.  The  Tana  ia  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as 
Ilargaio.  In  its  lowerand  middle  course  the  river  flows  through  sun-scorched  steppes 
sparsely  covered  with  bush,  mimosas,  acacias,  and  tamarinds.  On  the  banks  tho  soil 
ia  fettite,  but  only  for  a  little  diatauce  jiuit  parallel  to  the  stream.  A  uarrow  belt  of 
almost  im|«netrabla  virgin  fnrest,  exieuciiug  only  so  far  as  tho  underground  water 
reaches,  accompanies  the  banks  of  the  rivtT  iu  its  middle  course.  The  native  [lalhs 
leaiiiuj;  tlirough  Ihese  forests  to  the  shore  of  the  river  are  extremely  difficult  to 
discover,  so  that  an  expedition  marching  along  the  stream  outside  this  strip 
ol  forest  runs  the  risk,  ou  account  of  the  im  possibility  of  reaching  the  river 
through  th«  dense  woods,  of  perishing  from  thirst,  even  within  sight  of  the  river. 
The  fauna  of  the  country  is  of  the  usual  East  Afrlcau  type.  The  river  abounds  in 
crocodiles  and  liippotnnii.  In  the  uninhnbltcd  moDntaln  districts  elephants, 
ihinoceroEes,  bulTalues  and  anteluiA-s,  as  well  as  liuus,  leopards  and  monkeys  arc 
numerous.  In  the  sun-scorciied  steppes,  where  in  the  day  the  temperature  reaches 
113"  F,  and  at  night  rarely  falls  below  86°  F.,  but  where,  however,  tho  excwstvo 
dryness  makes  the  heat  endurable,  the  Wapokomo  and  llio  hunting  tribe  of  the 
Waboni  dwell.  From  Kind ori  onward,  the  country  is  inhabited  by  Galia  tribes, 
who,  however,  are  hard  pressed  by  the  Somali.  Beyond  Hargazo  dwell  a  Musai 
tribe,  the  Wandorobbo,  with  whom  the  oxjjcdillon,  much  against  llieir  iueliiiation, 
had  lo  fight.  By  means  of  the  cattle  captured  hero  as  booty,  the  expedition  was 
enabled  to  occouiplibh  a  march  across  the  uiiiDhabited  Mumuni  range,  without 
TUimlng  the  risk  of  atarvaUon,  Following  on  this  Masai  tribe  come  various  Ilantn 
tribes,  the  Wadeag^-a,  Wakamba  and  Wakikuyn.  They  speak  similar  languages 
and  belong  apparenlly  to  the  same  race,  whicli,  according  to  existing  tniililioiu,  at 
one  lime  dwelt  on  Kilima-njaro.  Thty  are  clover  in  constnicling  their  huts  and  in 
mat-making,  as  well  as  in  smelting  iron.  Ttiey  bad  never  before  seen  a  white  raau, 
Keverlbelcss  they  were  uncommonly  iutrnsive  and  thievikh  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
very  energetic  action  that  the  Bii*dition  was  able  to  save  itself  from  being  rubbed 
«nd  destroyed  ;  Count  Toleki  had  the  same  experience.  The  aristocratic  rriiiiblican 
constitution  of  these  jieoples  does  not  allow  of  |j«acoablo  commercial  relations  being 
easily  established  with  them  through  the  medium  of  infiuoutial  chiefii.  In  sjiite  of 
the  beautiful  landscaf-e  of  Kikuyn,  with  its  oak  woods  and  its  cool  temperature  (la. 
the  evening,  about  8  o'clock.  52='-55°  F..  in  the  night  ilMS"),  Peters  does  not 
butleve  that  the  Tana  route  will  prove  to  be  of  any  practical  importance  In  connection 
with  the  njiening  up  of  ibe  Baringo  region,  unless,  in  ihe  direction  north-west  of  tl  a 
TtU  bend  at  Hargaso,  there  should  bo  found  a  mote  practiciblo  route  through  tho 
fBOttnlaiiious  districts  of  the  Kaiser  Wiliicbi  II.  and  Ik'uingsen   ranges  (whicti 
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Feteni,  vkwiog  tbem  (Wiu  0>U  Corn  Buvn,  took  to  bo  tli«  Konla  Moimtfttns)  ;  and 
lUa  must  bo  tnken  tu  doubtful.  'I'lui  umui>&bil«d  and  r<joUl(uia  mraauoa,  and  tho 
alinoel  imiuiBsabts  moiinUin  tmcts,  present,  as  tlic  tno  cxt>r(liti<jn«  <>(  I'igott  aod 
Sinitb  dfmonKtrated,  almust  luEUi'«i!tbte  dilScullics  for  caravans.  Tho  routoa  from 
Uombiuut  used  by  Ibe  cnmrftcs  coutinue  to  be  prefcnble.  If  tbo  waterways  of  tUu 
T»ua  and  Ibe  Jubn  bad  not  been  i:j1>slnictcd  furtber  in  ibo  uitorior  hy  mountaio* 
difficult  of  acw&i«»  tbe  Ar&ba  would  vory  p robsbly  bave  lakeu  advaniage  of  tfaOBl 
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Hoo^>  [Dr.]  J. — NiiliTpnanseii  MilleleuropEie,  ibre  Hcimat,  EialUhniDg  in  du 
Gtibiot  uad  Vcibreitnng  iimerbiilb  desselben.  (rorschungca  der  deutscbcn  Luidea- 
nnd  VolkskuaJu  .  .  .  bertiii8i;(>yebcii  vou  Dr.  A,  Kirclilwfr.  Filufter  Band, 
Heft  1.)  Stiitl^iirf,  J.  Eiigdhom,  ISOO :  fivo. 
Uaodonell,  Arthur  A.— Cnmiiing  Voyngca  on  Germnn  Rivera.  London,  E, 
Stanford,  181)0 :  Svo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  278.  Price  10a.  Gd.  [PrcAcntod  by  (be 
Publisher.] 

BemintHCenccs  of  Iioating  cscnraions  on  the  \V«rra,  Weser,  Nodiu 
libino,  Moaellc,  MnJn,  Muklnu,  and  the  Elbe,  and  ibe  Danube,  trith  noUooa  of 
the  scenery,  JhoiiIl-,  and  hifitorical  ossocintioua  of  tbo  rircr  volkya  dwcribed. 
A  number  of  Iruetwnrthy  maps,  reprodiiccd  from  those  of  tbe  Clermaa  Ordnnnco 
Burrcy,  illuHtrale  tho  Tolume,  vhich  will  serve  as  a  guide-book  to  the  [vinoipal 
riyere  of  Qonnany. 

Partech,  [Dr.]  Joseph.— Kui>hallenia  und  Ithata,  Eino  OcographiBciie  Mono. 
graphic.  '  P«lormniiri's  Mittcilungua,*  Ei^nzitngsheft  No.  98.  4to.,  pf^  [ir.]  ud 
108.    Golba,  Perthes. 

This  is  one  of  those  cxliaiislivo  geo^tnpLical  monographs  produced  onlj  hi 
Germany,  It  deals  with  nil  gcosraphical  as):iecIaofthe  islands  of  CephallenUwid 
Ithnco.  Tboro  are  majia  of  the  islands  on  the  scale  of  1 :  100,000^  u)d  plans  of 
old  Snmos  and  KfnQOH. 

Bcott,  Kobert,  H.  [F.H.8.]— Tlio  Variability  of  the  Tcroprmtiiro  of  tho  Brlltsli 
lalea,  IbiJSi-iyK!,  iuclusivo.  [Fruin  the  '  PfoceediDgs  of  the  Roynl  Society,'  toL  47.] 
[181M).]    8vo.,  diiigrnin, 

Zacharias,  [Dr.]  Otto. — Zac  Kenntnis  dcr  niedcron  Tiertcolt  dies  Hiraon^bii^ 
ncbat  rergli'ichcndcQ  Ansblickon,    (Fonohnngien  nor  deul«cbeo  Laude*.  ni 
Volkakunde  .  .  .  Leracsse^'ebon  von  Dr.  A.  Kirclihuff.     Viertcr  Baud,  Heft  6,}' 
StnMgsrl,  J.  Engelhom,  1800;  8ro.,  illastrations. 

ASIA. 
BUsford,  Henr;  F.  [F.B.SJ— An  ElotnnuUry  Geogmphy  of  India,  Bunoa,  aod 
Ceylon.     London,  Mncmiilan  &  Co.,  1890 :  8vo,,  pp.  vii.  and  101.     Price  2$,  6d. 
[Presented  by  tbe  Publiiiberi,] 

This  a  a  volume  of  Macmillan's  Geographic^  Series.    No  one  Is  better 
qmili&ed  than  Mr.  lilanftird  li>  write  such  a  tvit-book,  nod  it  Doed  wtmly  Imi 
enid  thai  llio  meteorology  is  particniarly  wril  done.    Of  connc,  within  so  amall' 
a  space,  only  tbe  most  cbnraclcristic  (ind  important  features  are  rcfirrnd   to; 
lul  probably  no  mora  oomplnta  and  mtisfnclory  sketch  of  Indian  gp^ograiiby 
exintswithin  so  limited  a  conijttuit.    It  isagrcat  advuulagetoabook  ofthis  kindJ 
that  tho  .inthnr  hat  himsGlf  been  able  ig  visit  most  parta  of  the  country  about  1 
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wMckbs  writes.  1'hc  illujttrntioni  nro  rcprucnUtirc,  nntl  weU  «oIectoi1>  Tlia 
first  46  pvgei  arc  devoted  to  India  gcoornlly,  the  first  few  pngos  ilcnt'ng  with 
the  iniiuenco  of  Itnliu's  geography  oq  its  j-eoijle,  A  sectind  slifift  section  trents 
of  tlie  goverunieDl  ol  ludia  aiid  of  Hi  ysiutxi;  followed  by  description!!  orfiii:h 
of  the  I'ruviuueS:  ne  oii«  of  n'liicli  CoyloD,  ui>iDlentioDall]r,<>f  <iour«>,  is  inmle  to 
fi^ru.  Tlie  coucluiling  sections  HtsA  sbortly  with  forMga  poBKfsloQS  ia  Itidia, 
nod  iritb  the  frontier  Slates  of  Afghantstitti  and  Nepal. 

CIndia.]— EoBt  India  (Pnigreas  and  Condition).  SU(«Rie&t  «ili!bttiiig  the  Moral 
and  Materinl  Progri'ss  and  ConditioD  of  ludin  during  the  ycnr  1868-d.  Londoo, 
Eyre  &  Si »tti8^v *■»](■,  ISDO  r  fcllo,  I'P.  214.     Price  U.  Hd. 

Humftnii,  Kar),  and  Puchrtein,  Otto.— Re'sei  in  Kleiuwicn  und  Nord  Syricii. 
Berlin,  Dietrioii    Reimer,   1890:  8»o.,  pp.  424,  with  3  ronpa,  63  plates,  niiiJ 

DUoieTOua  woodcuts. 

Two  of  the  jourDeys  reconntod  in  lliia  Tolume  ware  made  under  the  director- 
ship (ff  Horr  K&i'l  UumsiuD,  and  at  tho  eS|>eD8e  of  the  ICoyal  Moseiim  of  Berllo, 
to  obtain  casta  df  ocrtaia  rem.'kriinblo  rock  sculptures  ftt  Vasili  Kayn,  neai 
Angor.i ;  lo  csnmine  the  ruins  nt  tlogimz  Koi,  not  far  from  Ihiit  nwt  whicli 
M.  Tester  hud  correctly  statwl  lo  be  thosu  of  Ptaria,  mcBtioiiHl  by  llrrodolii* 
(1.T8),  and  to  idhUo  casts  of  the  coloRial  remains  atouad  tho  liuuuliu*  of  the 
Kommagi-ncan  kings  in  Nvmrud  I)»^b  near  tho  Euphrates. 

A  third  joumvy  of  exploration  m.'iiio  by  IlerrPncbsteiQtsalso^vGD.ftndoD  the 
information  obtaineii  by  lliis  truvtiler.  the  second  of  Harr  Unninnn's  jowmej^ 
WAS  undertaken  at  the  instication  of  ikloinmseu  of  the  Berlin  Musoum. 

On  both  occasions  Dr.  Kii-pert  provided  the  eipeditions  wilii  mafis  com- 

6 'led  Irom  all  the  ^eugraphical  materinl  of  previuus  trnveUent,  ntid  lierr 
utnanu  was  Ma  to  supply  deficiencieis  in  these,  and  corn>rt  inaccurncies  with 
thu  nid  of  surveying  mnterinls  which  bo  loo):  with  bim,  though  he  had  such 
difflcnlties  with  his  horse  and  wntch,  that  he  coufescs  at  Inat  to  "a  ecttain 
indiiference  in  tbc-se  matters." 

Herr  Humann  ia  ht|]  known  to  nrcb«ologigl!(  as  the  suporintendcnt  of  iliosc 
large  wori(8  of  excavntion  uudcttaktn  by  the  Ocrmin  Govemmerit  nt  Porgnnmn, 
irbicli  liave  so  nialerialty  improved  thi>  collection  of  QrevkBtilii^uitiesat  Borlin  ; 
it  was  on  tho  conclusion  of  these  works  that  ho  starred  for  Angora  (Ancyra)  in 
the  Hummcr  of  1882.  The  journey  extcudrd  from  Broussa  in  Bithynia  to 
BtmBouB  on  tho  lHock  Sea,  and  was  ftrformed  with  eartsand  carriages  along  the 
old  caravan  road  ti.>  An;ii>ra,  and  the  notes  taken  by  Herr  Humann  on  tUia 
route  were  no  doubt  of  grnnl  value  lo  the  enterprising  German  company  which 
bss  just  undertaken  to  extend  the  Ilaidar  Poslia  railway  as  far  as  Angora.  The 
GJ£[iciiition  was  snpport«i  by  both  the  Austrian  and  (>crman  Govommonts,  two 
skilled  plnstcr-castvrs  aa'iim[iiuied  it,  aud  the  Austriius  snpjilied  an  able 
opigmpliiBt,  The  tock  sculptures  of  Yaalli  Kaya  have  beeu  ininuioly  descrihcd 
by  several  Iravelters,  by  Prof«sor  Itamwy,  Texier,  and  olbors.  Uerr  Hiuuano, 
however,  has  conferred  a  boon  on  aroiiwoiogy  by  briuplnt;  ensis  of  these  cmiong 
lelirls — which  sliow  nirirn  llian  nlinoit  anything  else  the  influence  of  Assyiinn 
art  in  Asia  Klinor — safely  homo  to  Ikrlin,  where  they  can  be  studied  by  cxpena 
at  their  leisure. 

The  rains  of  the  obi  town  of  Plena  were  accurately  surveyed  and  pboto- 
graphtd  by  Ihe  cxi«diliou,  which  lualutial  will  form  a  valuable  addition  t<j  the 
accounts  ^iveu  by  I'urtut  and  Chipiex,  llirechfeld  am)  Raniuiy. 

Herr  Uumaon  civcs  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ivuil-bashi,  the  "red- 
heuds,"  as  tlie  Turks  oonlemptuoiiely  cnll  thnm,  whom  he  met  on  his  route. 
They  pracliso  a  religion  in  secret,  they  t«kc  bread  and  wine  at  their  ceremonies, 
and  have  other  trncos  of  Christian  influeuco.  They  are  iiccuUor  for  their 
cleanliness,  wtll-kept  villages  and  fields,  w(ill-regutal*J  family  lift',  and  the 
absence  ol'  sypliititic  diseases,  so  common  amungst  the  'I'uiks  and  ArtueiiiaQS. 
Ilcnce  U«rr  Humann  is  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  stories  circnUlFd  by  tbeTurks 
cunccmiug  their  private  life,  and  to  look  niKin  them  as  decayed  Christians, 
Buporioi  in  every  way  ti>  the  nationalities  around  them.  "  It  is  ocrtnin  that  they 
have  been  longer  in  the  country  than  the  Turks,  and  probably  one  would  mure 
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readily  Guil  amoDiKt  ihese  d««|il8«>i  Kiill  Jinfiii  traces  of  the  aocioiit  Oal»tb&fl 
than  amoDgst  the  Turku  f,ni  ArmrnUnfi.'' 

Tho  two  oilier  journeys  doscribod  in  Ihis  vohimp,  to  Ncinnid  Dsgb  in  tha 
Uppar  fiuphratea  valley,  nro  dpcuiedly  taato  inU-niSiing  and  fuller  of  newer 
material.  H«rr  Otto  Fticlisttin  perfi>rm»l  the  lirst  iu  company  with  Charlc* 
Sester,  a  Germau  cuginoer,  who  hold  the  fiual  o(  cliiflt  onirinoef  of  the  IVtof ci  of 
Diabt^kir.  Ciiarii-s  So8(<?r  is  tho  first  niodwn  Iravellur  v-ho  visited  tho  tmuuloa 
and  coio§8aI  statue*  of  lije  Kemrud  Dajli  in  1880,  and  under  hta  gmdanoe  Uert 
Pnchstein  went  id  1882.  Cufioiialy  enough,  these  wonderful  romainB  ar*  men- 
tioned neither  in  clnsiical  not  modern  litcniturc,  though  tliey  turuioJ  tho  burial 
place  for  tho  Kiiiffs  of  Koiuinngene  of  the  Seloucide  line.  It  would  appear  that 
Autiochus  I,  of  Kommageae  {&  district  carvL<d  out  of  tho  Alt'iandrian  EmpiM, 
nortli  of  the  upper  Euphrates  Valley]  caused  this  tumulus  to  he  erected  aa  » 
family  burial  pWe  with  the  colosaal  stataes  around  it,  excellent  roproduclloua 
of  which  arc  given  in  !he  voliinie  before  na.  He  employed  (o  coustruct  them 
the  people  around  him.  Without  any  knowledge  of  art,  "  HcUenized  barbarUna,*' 
08  Karl  Hucinno  calU  theai,  tiii-ir  work  is  colossal  but  eiCL'i'diiig  coatw,  jii«t 
what  one  would  expect  from  people  who  had  a  faint  idea  of  Greek  statuary, 
Tlicy  are  interasling  ouly  for  the  cottume*,  and  for  the  unrnvclliog  of  local 
history,  which  ni>  Co  this  baa  Iwcn  entirely  unknown,  nnd  towards  which  thtt 
vast  cpi graph Lcal  material  produced  in  this  volume  ailorils  iutercstiug  materia) 
for  tlie  historian  to  work  ti[ion. 

The  journey  performed  by  Horr  ruahstdn  ie  full  of  valuabU  RMgrapblcal 
lufonnatioD.  Hia  Unbuhiicd  detailii  of  the  route,  which  occvipiee  fifty  paj^ea  of 
tho  work,  ig  admirably  esccul^d,  and  mual  have  Wn  invaluable  for  the 
Bocond  expeililion  which  Uumann  undertook  to  obtain  the  costs. 

Again  Kiepert  supplied  a  map,  again  tivo  plafttcr.ciuters  accompanied  thcD), 
and  Dr.  von  Lusoliau,  the  celebrated  Austrian  arohasotogial,  whose  work  fa 
Lyda  was  eo  welt  carried  uut,  and  described  in  a  voluiuo  aiDiil.ir  to  the  uoo 
before  ua.  They  succeeded  at^  in  obtaining  a  valuable  Syenite  relief  for 
the  museum  at  Berlin.  Aleiandretta  was  the  starting  point  chcaen.  Tbay 
thoD  proceeded,  by  way  of  the  Amanus  Pms  and  Aintab  into  tho  EupbiAtM 
valley.  Al  Samosata,  tho  ancient  capital  of  the  Eommagcne,  they  left  tbo 
rivet  and  proceeded  northward  to  thcf  range  of  uiountaina  which  aiclo*o  the 
nuns  of  tho  mounmcnta  to  the  Komtn%-enian  kin^a.  At  Karakusch  and 
Seronk  similar  tumuli  and  Ttimaiua  of  statuca  on  colusiDS  were  sigbtod,  anil 
reproductions  are  given  of  tbem  in  tho  plates ;  but  their  great  work  wm 
thoroughly  (o  investigate  the  colossal  statuea  of  the  Nemroud  Dagb,  nnd  give  (o 
the  world  an  account  of  a  race  of  kings  who  ruled  iu  this  diitiict  after  Uio 
days  of  Alexander,  and  who  only  succumbed  to  the  Roman  power  in  the  days  of 
Vesjiaatao.— [J,  T.  B,] 

OliTOr,  Edward  EmfflerEOn.—Across  the  Border;  or,  FathAn  and  Biloch.  lllua- 
Ijattil  by  J.  L.  Kipling,  c.i.b.  With  a  map  showiug  tbo  locatiou  of  all  Ilie  trib«s 
and  the  surroauding  oountriee.  London,  Chapman  Si  Ball :  Svo.,  pp>  xj.  and  314 
Prica  14(. 

The  autb  or,  vho  is  a  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eogjnecrs,  and  Undor* 
Secretary,  Department  of  Public  W<.'rks  at  Lahore,  states  that  the  origin  of  tbo 
present  work  was  iu  asnggeslic'a  that  auch  information  as  waa  available  ro^rdinx 
the  leadiug  border  tribes  on  OTir  north-western  Indian  frontier,  the  policy  wliieh 
has  of  lat«  been  adopted  towafda  them,  and  the  topt^raphy  nf  the  oistrici*  they 
ichabii,  would  be  uppiocialod  by  Indian  readers,  which  led  to  the  puhHcation 
In  a  Lahore  paper  of  a  aerioB  of  twenty-four  articles  dealing  with  toe  subject. 
These  were  followed  from  time  to  time  by  articles  contributed  to  the  CiViV  and 
MitH'iT}/  GaietU  and  the  Pionttr.  Some  of  tho  latter  have  been  recast,  aail 
the  whole  brought  tog.:'ther  in  the  present  volume,  the  author  oonsidoring  tbal, 
owing  to  the  iaen.-isiug  attention  now  given  to  Indian  aSatra,  (onto  nBady 
eooounl  of  tho  most  importAut  frontier  people  might  be  acceptable  to  tho  Keoorml 
publio.  Mr.  Oliver's  long  oiSciul  a^^iuatntance  with  tho  subjoot  treated  of 
randera  him  peculiarly  iiualtSed  for  the  work  ho  has  undartaken,  and  a  afo 
guide  for  any  seeking  informatiOQ  about  the  wild  country  and  tribes  lying  to 
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the  west  of  oar  Eastera  Emjiire ;  while  liis  vigorous  and  livoly  riylo  nndcnt 
the  liouk  BO  iotiiroliiig  mid  iiinuaitig,  thitt  none  who  hnvn  once  dipped  Inio  it 
nro  likoly  lo  put  it  down  agruti  until  thej  Lnvs  rnni)  to  tbr  end;  aud  not  the 
lesBt  valuable  part  of  ibo  work  is  the  «xceIleDt  map  accompauyiug  iL 

AFBICA. 

[Egypt.]— Socifilfi  Klifidiviale  ilc  GAjgrajihie.  L'l^gypte  etift  Geographic.  Sonimatre 
hiaionque  <ies  Tmvaux  GcographiijueB  cx^ulds  cu  figypto  boub  1ft  Dynnslia  do 
Moiiomniod  Aly,  par  lo  Dr.  Fridfirio  Bonolo,  Bey.  Lb  Cnire,  IBW;  Sro., 
pp.  118.    [PrcMoted  by  ilio  Author.] 

A  Etunmnry  of  tbo  gwgrapliicat  tiork  uxecutcd  In  Egjpt  from  1805  to 
witliiu  u  n'C«Di  {letiod. 

[Slave  Trade  in  Afriea.1— I*  Traile  dts  Eschves  yo  Afrique.    Itensoignomcnt* 

ft  doottraenta  rccucillis  jnur  la  Ccmr^rence  de  Bnixellcs  (1810  t>  1890J.   Bmxelle^ 
J.  Uayoz,  18S0:  folio,  pp.  si.  and  S64,  luap. 

AMERICA. 

Bell)  OhulBB  If  .—Continuation  of  Htury's  Joutnal,  coveriog  Adveuturaa  aud 
EipetieuoeB  in  ilie  Fur  Tn»do  on  tho  Ittd  Biver,  1709-1901.  (Tho  BiBtoiical 
and  Scientific*  Society  of  Manitoba.  Trausactiona,  Kos.  Z5  and  37.  SeaaoB 
1888-9.)  [Bound  up  with  this  No.  is  Tnumaotion  No,  36,  consiating  of  n  paper 
«tititted  "  Lord  Selkirk's  Peed  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co-,"  hy  Mr.  Jamea  Taylor.] 
Winnipeg,  1889:  Hvo.,  pp.  21, 

Bolivia. — Diccionario  Gct^afico  de  la  I!o£>uhUcAt  de  Bolivia.  Tom  i.  Departamcnto 
de  la  Paz:  por  Mauod  V.  Balliviau  y  Ediaardo  I<lia^ucz.  La  his,  Ib'JO:  4(0., 
pp.  16*. 

The  geographical  dictionary  of  Bolivia,  of  which  the  Grst  edition  has  juit 
beea  received,  is  nnnouncid  to  be  n  tentative  ieaue,  with  i»  viiiW  to  the  fitiblico- 
tEOD  of  a  more  correct  and  complete  edition  liore&fter.  It  ia,  bowevir.  a  unuful 
and  creditable  work  in  ilaclf;  aud  is  designed  Iti  couljiiu  deacriptiona  of  tho 
provincea  and  canlona,  as  well  aa  oS  tbo  towns,  villagci;,  and  natatcs  (/iiinrnifia) 
■0  each  dc]iarlraeiit.  'Vhe  work  is  baaed  upon  the  topographical  oillectiona 
made  by  Don  Juan  Oudatta,  the  /ealoua  and  laborious  compiler  of  tlic  miip  of 
Bolivia,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  It.G.S.  maji-rwjm,  and  of  Ibe  awompanyiug 
goo^pjjical  work.  UndarM  was  h  native  of  Cbuijuixooi,  uud  an  ut£v-'r  in  the 
Bolivian  Curpg  of  Engineers.  He  diisl  iu  1875,  leaving  a  great  maaa  of  valiiaWo 
geogmjihical  material,  which  will  now  he  utilised  by  encccMors  who  fully 
appreciate  his  lalwura.  Oodarza  dovotcd  bis  lifo  to  geognipbicnl  work,  and 
never  rti'eivt-d  the  notice,  cillicr  in  hia  own  country  or  in  Europe,  that  hii 
laboiira  undoubtedly  dcscrvcil.— [C,  B.  K.] 

^— —  Exploracionea  y  uoticiaa  bidrograflcaa  do  lo«  Bio«  do!  norUi  do  Bolino, 
publicados  por  M.  V.  Bailivinn.     La  Pai,  1880:  8»o,,pp.  09. 

Thin  pamphlet  conipiws  several  noticM  of  cxpoditiona  to  explore  the  almoit 
unknown  tnKiC'n  lx<lweoa  tbo  rivers  Ikni,  Modre  dc  Diox,  and  I'urua,  iu  tlw 
cxtn'nuf  north  of  Bolivia.  Some  of  the  notices  ore  tranBlulious.  Tlioy  Includfl 
llie  narrjltvo  uf  tho  BtatJtian  CoIoik'1  l.abre,  wlilch  api>eured  iu  the  K.G.S. 
'  Proco«llni{4 '  for  Aui-uat  18W ;  another  jiapor  on  tlic  exploranon  of  the  Iluxy, 
read  bdfoto  iho  0«igrji|ihicftl  Swioiy  of  Uio  do  Janeiro ;  an  iniorestioK  account 
of  a  juumoy  to  the  Kio  Acre,  by  a  yiinufi  Bolivian  named  Victor  Mcrcicr;  a 
paper  on  the  jirovinoo  of  Guavaya,  by  our  A»»ooint«  Dr.  Itaimondi,  from  tho 
Alnifi)  dc  Lima  ;  uud  u  iiajHrr  oti  lb«  aavigability  of  riven  iu  tbu  departmeol  at 
La  I'nx,  hy  Dr.  Armootia.  The  collection  f«  a  usefai  one,  and  AvTvjr  BaUivian 
has  done  good  gTOgraphical  acrvico  in  hrinRinu  it  tcgotliur.— [C.  B.  H.] 

La  Pol  do  Ayaciicho.   Kclacion  hiatnrica,  dnwripliva  y  oommercial,  por  Julio 

Cesar  ValdSs.    La  Pas,  1«90;  gvo.,  pp.  33. 
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Lti  MotoU  de  Loe  Andes.    CuacU  CourcKnoici  clida  por  ol  Dr> 

A«plnzu,  IVwidcnlo  de  la  Sodednd  Geogmficn  do  la  I'ai.    La  PlM,  1800:  8»o^ ' 
pp.  ,11.    [The  iibore  pol^IicAtioDs  havi>  be«n  prvfccutcd  by  our  Uunonry  Cor- 

rwpwKlmg  Kellow,  Duu  M.  V,  BalliviaD.] 

ColoDiitstioa  del  tcrritorio  do  Otuqnu,  en  cl  DeimitumcDto  do  SaoU  Cnix. 

La  I'm,  1890 :  tiva,  pp.  90. 

Dcgcripcioa  tie  la  Nueva  Proviocin  de  Otoqiiis  cd  Hollvis.    Scgnndn  ci]icion,J 

coRvgida  y  auniciitAda  pnr  Maucioio  liach  .  .  .  nuo  1842.   ItelmprauuD  pubtickdth^ 
porel  Dr.  Anl'inioQiiijarro.  Buenos  Aywa,  1885  J  8ni.,  pp.  86,  nmpL  [rrenntcd 
by  Dr.  Antoniu  Qiiijarro.] 

The  publication  of  the  former  pamplilot  hy  Don  Aatonio  Qnijnrro  hna  refM»  | 
once  toApropoMJby  ilic  I'uragonyiiii  I>BvelupmMil  Com{Hxiiy  to  found  a  pcft  and] 
esUblish  uu  agrionltunil  colony  on  tlie  river  Om<|ula,  aa  irocotUQt  RoUrUa  ; 
tiibulary  of  llie  Pura^tiay.    SeOur  Quljarro  gii'M  nu  account  or  pnjTioUK  cflbrtt 
to  p|io(i  up  Iho  valley  of  the  OtuquU,  and  C3|>ceinlly  refo™  to  what  was  xnid 
by  Mr,  Clcmcuts  Kfnikbam  on  the  iubjocl  when  the  jitmnr  oa  tbo  rtveni  of  tho 
Omu  Choco,  by  Captain  Fii^,  was  read  at  the  R.Q.&  meetUifc  ou  Janiutty 
2gth,  ISSQ.    Be  also  rciirinte  a  parapblct  published  by  Oapttin  Fernandes,  of 
the  Argenliue  Navy,  on  the  navigability  of  tho  Otuqulai  and  RD  lolcrcning. 
lotlor,  by  Captain  Pige,  un  the  exploratioo  of  that  river  by  bis  fiuber,  in  18S2,  | 
with  useful  advice  ccspocliog  the  conalmction  of  n  stonmcr.  f 

As  its  titio  Ehoirs,  iho  latter  workia  n reprint  of  adnKriptionof  tha|>roTiDoe.| 
These  publicatiotiB  denote  considerable  activity  amon^  t)ic  «ip]oren  Aod 
geographers  of  Bolisln.  SoEor  Buliiviwi  bears  an  honourt-d  name,  well  knomi 
ta  Btudenta  of  the  littrature  of  South  America.  With  such  coaiijiitors  aa  Um 
SeBorea  Quijarro  and  IJiaquez  gi.>o<l  work  will  no  doubt  coiiliniie  to  bo  douo,  of 
irhich  those  Tolumra  are  the  very  promialng  nod  aalisfoctory  comiQcnocniciit.^ 
[C.  R.  M.] 

[Cspe  Horn.] — Minist^reg  dc  In  Marine  ot  do  I'lnstniction  Publiqii^.  Minion 
Scieiit^fiquo  du  Csji  Ilum  Isa2-1H83.  5  vols.  Paris,  GauOiior  Villar* ;  ila  (vol. 
i.  1868)  pp.  ii.  and  400 ;  (vol.  iL  1885)  pp.  40,  284,  aad  202 ;  (to),  tii.  1886) 
pp.  viii.,  350,  and  00;  (vol.  iv.  1887)  pp.  249 ;  (vol.  v.  1880)  pp.  400. 

The  French  SaentiCc  Mission  to  Cape  Horn  was  ext-culed  iu  tho  yotra 
1882-^3,  priiioi pally  with  the  object  of  obtaioing  meteorulo^ical  and  luagoetioil 
observations  at  this  partictilnr  [uiit  of  the  globe.  Vol.  I.  conUiing  a  hinlory  of 
ibi)  Eipediliua,  by  tbo  Commnnder,  L.  P.  M.irliai,  deaoribiu^  in  detail  Um 
TOjago  out  from  Cherbourg,  and  mi  accoant  of  the  cxplor-itions  in  th'^  ooiAJk- 
bourbood  of  Cape  Uora ;  there  are  also  chapters  dealiug  with  Kthaography  and 
Hrdtognphy,  aud  the  English  Evaagelicsl  Misaiou  at  (Jushuoia;  this  toIuhw 
AUOdMlalar);ely  with  Metuurulugy,  and  is  iiluatratcd  with  ihrvu  maps  bcUdM 
a  niitnber  of  well-csecot'.'d  plates.  Yol.  II.  treats  of  the  meteorotoi^,  by  J. 
Lephny,  with  maps  and  diagrams.  VoT.  HI.  consists  of  two  VUt» :  tho  flrst 
denla  with  Terrastfial  Mngnotiara,  by  F.-O.  Le  CanDellicr;  the  second,  nritb 
Resi?:irchvson  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  tbo  Atmusphere,  ni\cr  thcex;)erioaoca 
of  lie.  llyades,  by  A,  MiintK  and  E.  Anbin,  with  plates.  Vol.  IV.,  Geology, 
by  Br.  II jades,  with  majis  and  phtes.  Vol.  V.,  Bolauy,  by  P.  Ilariol,  P.  YtMt,  { 
3.  MuHcr  d'Aigovic,  E.  Deeclicrelic,  C.  Massslongo,  and  A.  Franchi'l,  wiih  mapc 
and  platos.  As  will  l«  seen,  the  present  w'rk  is  an  im|ionaQt  contribution  to 
Dur  scioutiiic  knowledge  of  this  [lortion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Dftvis,  WillJam  Uorris,  [and]  Wood,  J.  Walter.— Tho  Goi>graphic  Dcvolopmeot 

of  Northern  New  Jersey.     [From  tho  '  Proceeding) '  of  tlic  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  vol  i»iv.,  1869.]    8vo.,  pp.  365  to  423.    [Presooted  by  Mr. 

,    Wiiliam  Morris  Davis.] 

Apart  from  the  useful  tDformation  containeil  In  this  essay,  it  xsay  bo  (akfln 

as  0  good  example  of  rosoarch  in  pbysical  geography. 
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Holmes,  Williaoi  H. — (Smllhsoninn  Initilution,  Bureau  or  Ethnology.)  Tcxtlta 

rabtii;«  uf  Ancient  Prru.     Wasliingtoti,  18S9 :  SrC",  pi',  17,  illiistraliouB, 
Kate,  [Dr.]  H.  F.  C.  Ten  (Jr.)— nciwn  en  Ouderaoekingea  in  Noonl-Anierikik. 

Leiilen,  E.  J.  Brill,  lH8a :  Sra,  ^i:  4^4,  map  aud  pkies.    [Prcsentrd  by  th* 
Author.] 
Kate,  CDr.l  H.  Ten.— I-cgonda  of  the  Cherokee*,    [Rcprinled'fiom  *  JniiniAl  ol 
American  Folk-Lore,"  vol.  ii.,  Na  iv.]     Svo.     [Presented  hy  tho  Aulbor.] 

. Sur  le*  Cranes  de  Lagott-Santa,  Paris,  Typ,  A.  Uennuyer,  188S  :  8vo.,  ppi  7. 

[PreaentGd  by  the  Author.] 

Zufii  Ftliches  (Se[iarAt-Abdnick  aiis:  "  Intemationales  Archiv  fur  Ethno- 

gruphie,"  ISJ.  iii.,  1800 :  4to.,  pp.  2,  plale.    [PreRnled  by  the  Author.] 
Harquina,  Paulino  Rodrig nez.— Repdblica  Argeulioa.    La  Provinda  da  Tucn* 

man.     Brores  ajmults.    Ttioumim,  1880:  8vo.,  pp.  20, 
Payne  F.  F- — A  Few  NoU«  upon  the  Esltimo  of  Cai*  Prince  of  Wnks,  IIitdMii'a 
Strnit.     [From  tho  Ftocei^dings  o(  the  American  AsHocintion  (ot  ihe  AdvniicvmcDt 
or  Sdoncp,  1889.]    8ki. 
Filling.  3.  0,-^niltbsoniui  luatitutioD,  Qure*u  of  Etlinology.)    Clhliogmpliy  of 
the  Afiiskhogean  Linguagcs.    Waahingtcn,  IS89:  8vo.,  pp.  v.  and  114. 

(Smithaociinn  Instilittion,  Bureau  of  Elhnolngy.    J.  W,  Powell,  Dircctijr.) 

Bibliogruphy  of  thi'  Iroquoian  Iiangtingea.    Washiu^t'iu,  ItJOS:  dro.,  pp.  v\. 
nod  208. 
Powell,  J.  W. — Eighth  Annual  Report  of  tho  Uitttcd  Stnle*  Goologicnl  Survey  to 
tiio  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1886-8T  (in  two  parts).     WasliiugtoD,  1989,  4lo., 
pp,  six.  aud  1001.    [Presented  by  the  Dirwtor  of  the  Surrey.] 

Tho  present  solmne  opens  with  the  uniial  Re|>crt  of  the  Dirwlor,  and 
Admin i strati vo  Reports,  The  accompanying  papers  include  "Tho  yunlurnary 
History  of  Mono  Valley,  Cnlifomin,"'  by  Ismd  C.  Ittisstll,  includiti^  its  kicuntral 
history,  giaciai  history,  and  phuiiomeuii,  aud  volcanic  liialory  ;  "  Tliu  Gi>oi;ni- 
phicalDistributiouof  Foeeil  PIiiuln,"  by  Lester  F.  Ward.  l.'tl.or  ynper*  uro 
cbieily  of  geological  interest.  The  lioport  is  illustrated  tliroughout  wlllt  ■ 
Muuber  of  mnps  and  illustrations. 

Tbotnas,  C. — (Smithsoniuu  luglitution,  Baroau  of  Ethnology.)  The  Problem  of 
the  Uhio  Mounds.    Wushlngtoa,  1S89 :  Svo.,  pp.  54,  illutlmtioR*. 

(Srailhsoni-in  institution,  Bureou  of  Ethnology.)     The  Circular,  Sqaura, 

awl  Octagonal  Earthworks  of  Ohio,  Washioglon,  18P9 :  8vo.,  pi\  33,  iUustra- 
tions. 

Villanil  de  Rada,  [Dr.]  Emeterio. — La  l.,engua  de  Adan  y  cl  llombre  do 

Tbhuaunco.  Con  una  introdiicciondcl  Doctor  NicoldsAcosta.  La  Pas,  1889:8Ti>q 
pp.  T'>,  xiv.,  and  249. 

AUSTRALIA. 

East,  J.  J.— On  the  Geological  Structore  and  Physical  Feature*  of  Central  Ab*- 
trilia,  '  Trausnclions  and  I'rocoedingj  of  tho  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia,' 
vol.  xii.,  1S88-89,  pp.  31  to  53. 

ARCTIC. 

Uacfarlane,  R.  R. — Land  and  Sea  Birds  nesting  withhi  the  Arctic  Circle  In  the 
Lower  Macl^cnxic  River  DieliicL     (The  llistorioat  and  ScientiSc  Society  cf 


Mauilolia, 
pp.35. 


Tranaactku  No.  39.     Season   1888-9,)     Winnipoj;,    1890:   8TCb, 
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GENEBAL. 
OftTwin,  Cliarles.—Ou  the  StrudureauJ  Distribulioo  of  Coral  Beeb;  also 

lui;tail  <)l)sen-/iiiijiu  oa  Ibn  Volcanic  Inland*,  aud  pftrt*  of  Soalh  Aracricn,  Tuatedl 
during  tbu  vuya^eof  H.M.S.  Deayk.    (TLe  MIqcita  Ltbnry  of  Famoiu  Books 
«flilv<l  by  G.  T,  Bctiany,  it.x.,  cue.)      London,  Jtc,  Ward,  Look,  *  Co.,  19901 
12010,,  [r|).  xx.'&ud  549,  iaa])8  Bud  lUiutrntloDs.     Ffico  3*.     [rrcwLted  by 
I'ubliabers.] 

TbU  vuluiiiu  cunsUtA  of  a  reprint  of  DtirivinV  celobmtad  works  mcntJo 

ftbovc,  will)  a  critical  Introduction  to  each,  bf  frolcssor  Judd,  which  mokes  tb»~' 

pnucot  tuition  of  special  Tnliw, 

Sftvis,  William  Honil. — Siructnrc  and  Orlsln  of  Glacial  Sand  Fbitii.     rroat 

'  BiillBtin  of  ilie  Gcol<.>f;icttI  Society  of  America.'    Wttdhiugton,  1890 :  iva,  pp.  105 

to  li02.     [Presented  by  Iho  Author.] 

The  author  si-eks  tu  show  that  it  la  difEcuU  to  &ui  any  cxplanatioa  foe 
AmeriCAO  sand  plnius  oilier  than  the  one  gi-nenlly  oirrent,  which  regards  tbn 
as  delta-hke  ilc|>osita  of  sand  nod  gravel,  washed  in  the  closing  stages  of  tb 
last  gbicial  epcch,  from  the  irrcgulnr  front  of  iho  melting,  Htagnant  icc-sbeet' 
into  Dodica  of  water  llmt  bathed  its  ei^ge. 

Udetttfll,  WiUiam  A. — Ships  and  Map  Drawing.  Mnomillon'i  Googtnphical 
Series.     Price  1«. 

Though  this  little  book  will  serve  as  ft  naeful  iutroduction  to  highiT  <roik» 
<n  mrreyiug  and  map  projections,  much  that  it  coutainn  cm  bardly  be  tajd  to 
bo  suited  for  the  uae  of  aciiools.  For  instance,  il  is  extreiuoly  unlikely  that  tUfl 
Kholor  of  averaga  abitiiy  would  gain  much  b^  the  di'scrintions  given  of  surrey* 
ing  inatrumcnle.  The  ouly  way  iu  which  a  useful  knowlcdiia  ot  Iho  pert  th^ 
play  in  n  survey  can  to  gainid,  U  from  the  aetnal  use  of  llic  Instrument*  i»  the 
neld;  and  tboae  who  hare  given  instriicIioD  in  surveying  know  that,  erca  vrith 
InstnimetitB  before  them,  it  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  make  pupiU  uuder- 
sland  how  lo  use  lhi:in  properly.  The  most  useful  part  of  tba  ttnik,  from  on 
educational  point  uf  view,  ia  the  chapter  on  "  Mi-inoiy  Mups,"  which  ooatwna 
some  very  jiractical  hints.  Taken  as  a  wiiolc,  'Maps  uiid  Map  Drawing' 
BpponrsloU;  belter  GUited  for  the  useof  Icachiirs,  to  many  of  whom  It  will  d^bt- 
lua  prove  a  hondy  book  of  rofsrcaco. — LJ.  C] 
PMnini,  U.— Gerardo  Mercatore  e  le  sue  Carte  g«ograScha.  Itomn,  !8W:  8ro., 
pp.  88.     [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

A  sketch  of  the  life  and  contributions  to  cartography  of  Oemrd  Mercator. 
Prazer,  J.  G.    []tt.A,3— The  Golden  Bough;  a  Study  in  Comparative  It«ligioa. 
Luudon,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  ISOO.    Two  vols.,  8vo,     Vol.  t.,  pp.  sii.  and  409 ; 
ii.  pp.  407.     I'rice  2&i.    [Presented  by  the  Publisbers.] 

These  volcmea  arc  n  monument  of  minute  nnd  well-ordered  mmrch  on  tba 
part  of  tliu  author.  They  throw  a  vast  deal  of  light  on  primitive  religious  bt-licfs 
and  customs,  uud  the  wcntth  uf  iulormutioii  which  Mr.  FrBSCt  boa  brought 
togctbtT  I'ri'm  all  purls  of  ibc  world  may  prove  usiful  oven  to  the  gec^raidior. 

Oreen,  W.  L.— Notice  of  Prof.  Jas.   D.  Dana's  '  Cbaracterialica  of  Volcftdocs.' 

Honolulu,  H.I,  181K) :  8vu,,  pp.  15, 

Ounther,  [Pro£  Dr.]  Siegmuild.— Handbuch  dev  MalbematiBohco  Geograpbie 
Uit  15S  Abhitdungen.  btuttgitrt,  Engelhorn,  IS&O  :  Svo.,  Jip.  xvi.  nnd  793. 
Price  ]4«.  34. 

This  is  a  volume  in  the  series  of  Geograpliicnl  Handbooks  which  ate  being 
published  under  the  edilorship  of  Professor  Kul;ie!,  It  iit«l  hatilly  be  atM 
that  Dr.  Gilntber  has  treated  the  subject  with  scieiilifjc  mvtbod  aud  thciottKU 
ncsa,  and  any  student  ivho  can  easily  read  German  will  probably  find  tM 
book  tiie  most  sntisf.ictory  of  its  kind.  Dr,  Gunilicr  introduce*  the  luWect  bj 
a  most  interesting  bisiorical  rdsQm^  of  the  conceptions  of  geography  wbicb  bar* 
prcvailid  at  different  iteclode. 
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NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  CoUES,  Map  Curator,  r.o.3.) 

EUBOPE, 

Andorra- — Msp  of ,  cpiiBtmoicd  by  F.  U.  Dcverell,  1800.    Iksml  on  fbe  icnio 

of  the  French  Ordnance  Survey  map  (Carte  J*  Tfitat-Major).  Scale  1 :  80,000 
or  I'l  geograpUical  miles  lo  an  inch,    F.  S.  Wcller,  lilh.,  London. 

'I'he  matciiil  for  tin-  wnslruction  of  this  nmp  lias  been  collected  hy  Ihi- 
niithor  during  A  series  of  visiu  lo  Aodorrfi,  oxtcriding  over  seveml  ye«ni.  h  li 
dfftivo  on  the  same  scale  m  ihc  Inrgo  French  Govommifnt  mitp  (viz,  1 :  SO.OOfl), 
aud conUins tL ereat deal  ofncwinformntion.  All  IheboundaricsofthejHirriJijtK'is 
arc  shown,  Tomn  and  mule'tnictia  are  laid  ilown,  nnc]  the  hcl^^htf  of  tnouDtains 
are  given  in  both  m<!trtHi  niid  feet.  8o  little  is  known  of  the  small  Statn  of 
Andorra  that  Mr.  Pevureli's  map  is  a  welcome  additioa  to  tho  Map-room 
collection. 

SaniU&Tk. — Oeaeraislabcns  topogmphUkc  Karto  otct  ■-  ■■  Scnlo  1:40,000  or 
1'8  iiiuliea  to  a  geogrtipliical  nvilo-  Kalchographeret  eg  graveiet  vod  OeD«rat< 
Binbcn.  KJobeuhttvii,  1880.  Sheets,  "  AlUuge,"  "  Skivl,"  "  Skjorpingj"  "  Struer.' 
(P«?.iu.) 

Sentaclien  Eeiches.— Karle  des .    Heransgegeben  von  der  Kartogr.  Abt«i- 

lung  der  KSnigl.  PreuES-  Lnndea  -  Aufcahme,  Sheets : — 114,  Zeite ;  423, 
LicgoitKi  502,  Neuerbery.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1-3  gcosrapliical  miliw  to  on 
inch.    1890.    Price  1>.  6d.  each  sheet.    (_J)al<iu.') 

Kephallenia  und  Ithaka-— ('rigin.^ikHrtc   dor    InHcIn  .    Auf  Gnind    der 

i;ii!:lisLlicii  Secknrle  uiid  eigpuer  Boiibaehlaog  eritworfcii  uud  gMwichnRt  von 
Fiiif.  Dr-  J-  Parlach.  Scale  1:100,000  or  1-3  geografiWeal  milea  to  an  beh. 
Pelermaon's  '  Gcogrniihiecbe  Mitteilungcn,'  Et^aniiinsshert  No,  08,  'i'sful  1. 
Golha,  Justus  Portbes.    (Dultiu.) 

Plan    der   ftlten   Stadt   Same.     Naeh  eigsnen  Anfnahmen   im   Masanlnb 

1:10^000  or  T3  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.— Plan  der  alteu  8ladt  Krane. 
Nach  cigentn  Aufnnhmcn  im  Massstnb  1 :  10,000  or  7'3  inches  to  a  gcogra(diknl 
mile,  Pclermaiiii'g  '  Geojjraphisohe  Mitteilun^n,'  EigSniuagsliofl  No.  08,Tafcl  2. 
Gotlia,  Justus  Pertht'9.    {Dulau.) 

Lombardift.— Carta  gcologica  della .    Scale  1:250,000  or  3*4  geograpliical 

miles  to  an  inch.  Etequita  del  Prof.  Cav.  Torqaato  Taramellt.  Slilaao,  Ferd. 
Sacchi  e  Figlt.    Price  7».    (Du/uh.) 

Mittel-Europa-— Neuo  Genemlkatte  von  • ■,  1:200,000  Of  2'7  gec^rapljical 

miles  Ifl  au  inch.  Herauaccgeben  vom  k.  k,  milit.-geogrBph.  Institute.  Wicn. 
Lief.  3:  (12  slicels)  Luudeuburg,  Tropjiau,  Ktaknu,  liadom,  Lublin,  Sicdlce, 
Turks,  Zamos^  Uiramaros,  Sxiget,  I.uck,  Pinsk,  Storokonstantyniiro,  Lief- 4 : 
(8  sheets)  Oairijcir.,  Debrecien,  Mnn^&cs,  Kowel,  Kobrin,  Divgiezyn,  Itokilno^ 
Zjtomir.    Price  is.  OJ,  eadi  sheet-    {Dutaii.) 

ORDNANCE  SUBVEt  MAP8- 
MAIuUdiu  Imati  liat*  Vat  I6lb  Sa[>t«ii1*r,  ISM. 

Nd.  t3V,  Sufliirc],  !Sti>oo,  Ncwpuri,  K«]«bA]l,  Aic.i  No^  ih&.  N<jiUuiiLtituu.  iinpuivf,  ftprtibia  Ac. 
If,  cub. 

RQ-lnch— PHl*b  Hapni— 

baitsD  ixu  W.vi.»i:  LaJieasliIre:  CX.  I.u.  i  1,3.  i.  tiCKhi  LO-U-ckIi.    Torkahln^ 
CILV.  I,  tr. ;  3.3I.:  3.  W.  t  t,  £, at.  «u:h  i  «,<(.!  T.  r.3>,  ucb;  9.  II.  I  ll.tt.  i   I3.lt,  t»,  IS. 


no 
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W.adi-.  CUn.l.ai.;  10, 11.  ttL  IX  14.  «(.utbi  CLXII,  T.  U.  i 
ii.tj.*Kl];  U,»f.iOC1LSiII.  I,  ltK«,(,^ULU,UUMch(U, 
I.3J.  -,  1, 3:  T.  V.  U.  ath  1  U.U. 


ecu.  t,  U.  i  I,  k.  I  t.  T,  10. 


TowA  Plana— ift-lMindti^ 

Emuxpui.  Wuni  HMkUADdwlkn.  OCIXZII.  9,  M.>liOCXXXII  10.  It.  H.  XI.  W. 
U.'m'b:  Ci?IXIU.14,>.%i.  •.  >.  tJ.  iuLic>l<.uio!v  Haddonfteld.  O.^LVI.  I6.M,«>. 
(i»i™r«l>  KnwMbocMUtb,  (^l-iv.  IS.  1.  t.  o^  octii  i.M.i  I1.U.1  It.  b.  (lokivnd). 
rMd«,CClll.  ia.M.M-»d.  Uvarpool,  XCIX.  g,  1. 19. 1«.  ncfe  t  t3.<4.i  l(.».i  It.tM.; 
1^3t.  i  n  M.  f.  fit  iiaX.10,>Ku7sX<;OLlKt,ai.tt,4,t.  *:•*•!• ;   1*.*>.|   »,«(-i 

u,Ui  i«.  M,  ».•■«:  n.  K  si^  •■bi  u.  itiXclx.  li.  i.  ik  u.  <*t>i  ii,  il  u.  u. 

•MblUMI,*«.«Hki  »MCl«.MCll|M.4t.|  91.  U.  .  n,*<.(    1S.U.I   >!.  >L  K  I    XCIX.  I& 
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Blnger,  Captain  L.  0.— Onrlc  du  llauc-Xifttr  ftii  Golfe  ile  Guinea  pu  le  Pajs  d« 
Rons  n  Ic  Musii,  levSe  ot  dr«MA^  da  1887  *  1699  fw  L.  O.  BiD)ter,  Cop"  d'liJ* 
dc  Uftriue,  yar  nrdni  da  H.  l^ticDne,  Roaii-StcnDtaint  d*£tat  <1m  Colonlo.  Sale 
1  : 1,000,000  or  13*0  e«ognpbical  mllM  to  an  iudi.  Scrrice  g6ogra]>hiqiia  da* 
C«louiea.    I'arw.    i  thcolm    (Oulau.) 

This  tn»p  conuini  n  iarp)  nmonnt  of  detail,  witb  rerenmce  to  this  p«rt  ot 
Africa,  thnt  in  out  lo  bo  fuund  ulriewhcrc.  1'h»  routM  (bllowed  hf  Ckptalu 
Qliiiior  nrc  tliowu  in  mi,  Ihou  of  I'tliur  travvilcn  being  tt1io  girtti.  Tha  iiia]i 
f«  coloured  ill  twu  ahtuli-s  of  pink,  the  dfttket  iltade  iadicadiu;  tho  uea  of  th« 
yrmch  prolectomtp,  thu1iictiti)r(n6tad!ii(;  tliecountrieantiuitod  within  tha  toaa 
o(lhc  Truocb  Sj'Wro  of  Infliicnc*  On  iDwt  maps  v«abowntlis  lower  oouneoT 
Ihu  Ciimoi  or  ARbA,  from  a  coid]kiss  survej  made  bj  OapUin  Blngat  in  18S9 ; 
niu!  iLc  LagooDi  of  Cimnd  Baxrain  nnd  Amliiie  from  Murreya  of  G&iJtain  Bing^r 
kiul  other  mo«t  rrcoDt  inntortnl.  A  table  of  poeitioua  Gi«d  hjr  ubatrvtttions  U 
also  given. 

Ilic  mnp  is  duuly  draivn,  aad  tti«  work  it  contAlns  fills  vp  Mveral  bUnk* 
on  tlic  mnp  of  tliia  part  of  Africu. 

Dentsch'Ortafrika.— Haodkurlo  voa.^— ,  Scale  1 : 3,000,000  ot4V6  geogiBphk*! 
mllM  lo  an  lech.    Von  Eetllcr,     Weimar,  CK«g»pliical  lostitute.      Price  1« 

Peters'  BoQte  in  Eaat  Afrioa.— Torliiuflge  Ui'Wraiclit  vnn  Dr.  Kul  Peten*  Ildao 
loOiUifrikaiin  Jnhro  188y-i«X  Scale  1:4,000,000  or  55*5  gcofcraphiatl  ml  Us  to 
on  incb,     OeoellBchaft  fiir  Erdkuniio  zu  Betlin.    Sitning  vom  4,  Oktobor  ltf90. 

Teleki'*  Ei^lorationa  is  East  AJViea.— Bcr^profll  Sammlnng  wabrend  Oraf 
8.  Telaki'B  Afrika  tlxpeditioo  1887-88,  (nifgcDommMi  i-on  LbienachUIUirate- 
mni  Lndw.  Kit.  v.  Hiilmel.    Ala  Manuecrlpt  gedruokl  im  k.  n.  k.  milit  geogr 
Inttituto  in  Wion.     ISSO.     (Ihxlau.')  o— w- 

Tho  mannnr  in  which  the  reaulu  of  Count  T«l«ki'a  survey  arc  recorded  In 
thin  fiold-book,  may  well  servo  sk  a  model  for  nil  cxplurcr^  TTjo  book 
consiala  of  thirty  large  pagc^  encb  of  which  contain  rery  clearly  dmwQ  tano. 
ramus;  the  U-aHiig  ol  uach  |iromiD<>nt  |*aki»  writton  above  the  peak  itaeU;ao(«a 
Wing  given  of  tbo  -laiv,  and  the  pinco  frum  which  Iho  Karinga  were  taken. 
The  TOhp  n-hich  accoropuuies  the  fi.-Id-l)ook  is  Iwiiutifully  dmwD,  ttia  topofgn* 
phicfti  features  of  tiic  country  being  nhown  by  cunUiur^  The  area  embnccd 
cxttnd*  from  latitude  &"  45'  8.  lo  5"  -I5'  N.,  its  uortbem  limiU  in  loajritudo 
bclug  from  3P  .10'  K.  to  .IT"  20'  E.  and  it*  southern  iimils  ftom  35=  Bo'^E.  to 
Sa'  4S'  E. ;  it  thus  includca  nil  tho  coiiulry  Wtworn  liic  const  at  PftngKof  »ad 
the  BottLem  end  ot  Uke  Rudolf.    The  route  followed  if  ahown  by  a  bEick'lin*, 
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while  (he  portion  of  the  coudUt  >hown  in  the  rauotamaa.  u  veil  u  the  poiQC 
from  wiiicb  thi;  skeloh  was  saaae,  are  indiciitt  J  bj  a  avnee  of  ml  liiict  Rnd 
segmeulB  of  circles,  each  of  which  has  a  niiuiber  correspoiiiiiag  with  iho  nuicbcr 
of  lh«  ]ianriram»  iu  the  field-hook. 

The  whota  iiy«lem  adopted  is  worthy  of  the  highort  pruM,  and  exhiHts  a 
methcK)  of  recording  observations,  which  if  genenlly  follonrod  bf  espbrcra, 
would  greatly  tend  to  nccuracy  in  the  atnini  which  hare  tc  ba  pTMQCM  from 
their  notes. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Sud-Anstralien. — EnrtederGegcndxwiachen  Lake  Eyre  und  den  MungnnBuiBM 

iu .     Uauptiuichlich  nacb  der  Originalkarle  and  dom  Borlcbte  4e*  Hcnrr 

Y.  L.  Bnwn,  rM.».  Srolc  1 :  2,500,000  or  34'2  geographical  tuilss  to  an  luch. 
PelertuauD'ft  *  Gengrnphinohe  Mitteilungen,'  Jahrgang  1630,  Tafc!  18,  Qotbn, 
Justus  Perthes,  1890.    (Dviau.) 

CHABTS. 

North  Atlantic  Ocean. — Pilot  Chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  OcE^an,  October  1890. 
Pablished  monthly  at  the  nydrograpbic  OfBce,  Navy  Dotorlment,  Waahinglou, 
D.C.    Bichardson  Clover,  LleuC  u.s.c..  Acting  Hydrogrnpher. 

ATLASES. 

Hachette  et  Cie. — Adas  de  Gfographie  Modems,  ddit^  par  .  Onrrags  con- 
tcuiint  64  carttia  an  coulour,  Bccompagnfcs  d'on  texto  giographiqije,  stntiatiqiie  ct 
otlinografihiqno,  ct  d'un  grand  nombro  do  carles  dc detail,  figures, tiiagrini in es,  etc. 
Far  I'.ScliraJer,  F.  Prudent  ct  E.  Anthoiae.  Paris,  Haohotte  et  CSe.,  1690.  21o 
Lirraison.    Price  10i2.    {Dalau.) 

Part  21  of  this  atlas  oonlaina  maps  of  Francp,  some  of  her  colonioa,  atul 
Indo-China.  On  sheet  11  there  aro  two  eiLcellent  maps  of  Fnuux^  one 
orographical  and  the  other  geological,  the  lallor  being  accompanied  by  {^logical 
sections  of  the  Jura  and  Mont  Blanc.  The  colours  by  wliich  the  different 
(orm^llons  arc  inilicatM  are  well  chosen,  anci  the  resiatering  is  perfect. 
tibcct  IScoulainsmaiisof  French  lodu^hiiia,  Madagascar,  Ri^uoiau,  the  FrcQch 
pOBsessiunB  in  the  Congo  District  aud  S«iies:al,  and  the  French  8oudaii. 
Sheet  a  is  a  general  map  of  Indo-China.  In  tlio  lelterpre^  which  accompanies 
the  niai«,  a  gcneial  giiramnjy  of  intoroiatinn  with  rcgsrii  lo  the  phyaieal  and 

Bhticai  geography  is  given.     The  writers  in  this  part  of  iho  atfnii  arc  MM. 
argerie  and  Jacottet,  their  notes  being  illustralcd  by  Dumeroua  diagrams  and 
smnll  maps. 

With  the  publication  of  thia  part,  the  atlas  id  cmnplcto.  It  contains 
G4  good  maps,  and  a  large  amount  of  printed  Infonaation,  writtvii  by  wtl!- 
knoM-u  geogiapbere,  an  explanation  of  the  terms  and  abhrvvialioiis  uaed,  and  il 
copious  alphabetical  index.  The  publiabera  may  he  complimented  on  the 
regularity  with  which  they  havo  issued  the  monthly  jiarts,  and  cm  the 
complete  and  useful  atlas  they  have  placed  before  the  public  at  the  reiy 
rensoiiahlc  price  of  If. 

Longmans'  Kew  Five-Shilling  Atlas,  for  ua«  ta  Schools,  being  a  Selection  of  Alipa 
from  Longmans'  Now  Atlas.  Edited  by  Geo.  G.  Chlahotm,  m.a.,  ii.sc.  Losdoo, 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  IBOO.    Price  Bt. 

This  atlaa  is  designed  principolly  for  the  nse  of  Bohool«,  ftud  contains 
32  n)a]is,  among  which  ore  Ihe  political  maja  jiublisbed  in  "  Longmana'  New 
Atlas"  in  1883,  aud  which  wore  noticed  at  fiomo  length  in  the  '  Proceoilinga"  fur 
May  of  that  year. 

Tlie  pliysical  features  of  each  country,  and  the  ]Kililictl  diriaions,  are  shown 
on  the  same  map,  the  dilferenees  of  elevation  are  indicated  by  a  »yEt(im  of 
orc^aphic  eoloiiring,  in  which  the  areas  below  a  ihouiinnd  feet  abore  aca-lovel 
are  diatinguiahed  throughout  the  atlas  by  a  shaiic  of  light  green.  The  British 
Isles  form  au  exoeptiou  to  this  rule,  here  throe  dillereul  artaa  are  bounded  by 
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oontonr-liDCB  of  eleTttioD.  On  all  the  maps  the  aex  ia  tinted  in,  at  leaet,  two 
colours,  to  show  the  ar«a  less  than,  ns  well  u  that  which  exceeds,  a  depth  of 
100  fa^oms.  On  the  maps  of  the  World,  Europe,  and  the  Weet  Indies,  a  serin 
of  coDtonn  is  given. 

Tbe  scale  on  which  the  mapa  are  drawn  Ji  in  man^  cases  nnironn, 
hot  where  this  is  not  tbe  case  it  is  a  eirople  fraction  of  that  osed  in 
the  other  maps.  All  the  continents,  except  Europe,  are  on  the  scate  o[ 
1:40,000,000,  Europe  and  Australia  are  on  1:20,000,000,  all  the  lai^r 
countries  are  on  1 :  4,000,000,  while  the  smallec  ones,  for  which  separate  maps 
are  given,  are  drawn  on  double  the  scale  of  the  larger  ones.  The  value  of  this 
B^Btcni  is  that  it  enables  the  student  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  compara- 
tive areas  of  different  countries,  and  at  tbe  same  time  facilitates  the  compariKm 
of  linear  distances  as  taken  from  different  maps,  their  scales  being  simple 
fractions,  or  multiples  one  of  the  other. 

A  novel  feature  introduced  into  this  atlas  b;  Ur.  Chisholm  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  attempted  to  indicate  the  utility  of  rivers  for  the  pTirpose*  of 
navigation,  by  marking  them  with  symbols,  five  of  which  have  been  used  for 
this  pnrpose:  a  steamer  indicating  the  head  of  navigation  for  sea-going 
vessels;  an  anchor  and  an  "S"  tbe  locality  beyond  which  river  ateamere 
cannot  go ;  an  anchor  for  smaller  vessels  or  boats  i  while  a  bar  drawn  acroos 
the  river  shows  that  the  presence  of  a  rapid  impedes  navigation  j  and  the  same 
mark  with  "  F  "  by  its  side  shows  where  a  fall  occurs,  or  where  some  obetacl« 
effectnally  stops  navigation.  The  maps  are  so  small  that  the  full  benefit  of  thia 
excellent  system  is  not  obtained,  owing  to  the  difficulty  therois  in  diBtinguishing 
the  neceraarily  small  symbols. 

The  bonndaries  of  cotintries  and  subdivisions  are  shown  bj  a  line  of  red 
bnt  those  of  detached  portions  of  provinces,  &c,  which  are  too  small  to  be 
separately  named,  are  left  uncolonred,  and  included  in  the  surrounding  area. 
Care  has  been  taken  not  to  overerowd  the  maps  with  names,  and  those  given 
are  printed  in  fairly  large  type.  In  following  out  this  plan,  the  names  of  many 
places  of  secondary  importance  have  been  lelV  out,  but  this  is  much  better  than 
overcrowding,  while  to  remedy  this  the  names  so  omitted  arc  given  in  the  index 
with  their  latitude  and  longitude,  so  that  their  places  on  the  map  can  be  found  ■ 
the  identification  of  thoee  places  has  in  many  cases  been  made  still  easier  by 
their  position  being  marked  with  a  cross  wherever  practicable. 

Taken  as  a  whole  this  atlas  ia  a  decided  succeES,  is  superior  to  any  of  its 
class  yet  published  in  this  country,  and  is  well  suited  for  the  use  of  schools. 
'  School  Atlas,  Physical  and  PoliUcal.    Consisting  of  35  maps  besides  insets. 


Engraved   and    lithographed  by  F.  B.  Weller,   t.b.o.b.     London,    Longman?, 

Green,  &  Co.,  1890.     Price  2i.  M. 

This  atlas  has  been  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  improved 
teaching  of  geography.  The  maps  are  clearly  drawn,  and  contain  all  the  names 
mentioned  in  Longmans'  School  Geography.  They  are  coloured  to  show 
both  physical  features,  and  political  divisions  ;  a  complete  index  witli  tbe 
tatitnde  and  longitude  of  each  place  on  the  maps  is  given,  and  for  its  price  it  is 
a  very  nseful  little  ailaa^ 

■  Jimior  School  Atlas,  Physical  and  Political.    Consisting  of  17  ma^  besides 


insets.    Engraved  and  lithographed  by  F.  S.  Weller,  f.b.q.s.    London,  Long- 
mans.  Green,  &  Co.,  1890.    Prioe  Is. 

PHOTOQBAPHS. 
N.B.— It  vonld  greatly  add  to  tbe  value  ot  tbe  collection  of  Photo- 
^aphs  which  has  been  established  in  the  Hap  Room,  if  all  the  Fellow 
of  the  Society  who  have  taken  photographs  during  their  travels,  would 
forward  copies  of  them  to  the  Hap  Curator,  by  whom  they  will  be 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purchased  the  photographa,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  and  his 
address  are  given. 
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Brilii^  Central  A/riaa. 
By  H.  H.  J0HN8TOK,  an.,  n.M.  Consol  &t  Mozatnbiqne. 

(Beoil  at  tlic  Evening  Meeting,  Novembei  lltb,  1890.) 
Map,  p.  776. 

'  Is  tbo  early  sammer  of  last  year,  on  going  out  to  take  up  my  appoint- 
ment at  MozambiqHG,  I  was  inetrucled  by  the  Foroign  Office  to  travel 
in  these  regions  of  Nyasaaland,  and  report  fully  on  tho  critical  situation 
wbicli  had  arisen  there  through  tho  war  with  the  Arabs  on  finke  Nynssn, 
and,  if  poofihle,  to  bring  such  war  to  an  end  by  negotiation  vrith  the 
Arabs.  Accordingly,  on  my  way  oat  to  Hozambiqne  I  atopped  for  a  few 
days  at  Zanziliar,  whero,  through  tlie  influential  help  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Portal,  then  acting  CoiiBul-General  at  that  plneo,  I  obtained  important 
letters  from  his  Highness  the  late  Sultan  Khsilifah  to  the  leading  Arabs 
ott  Lakee  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  Here  also  at  Zanabai  I  picked  up 
my  invaluable  SwablH  headman.  Ali  Eiong^e,  who,  with  a  few  other 
staunch  Zanzibaris,  was  to  accompany  mo  on  this  new  journey.  This 
man  is  so  much  the  type  of  all  that  ia  best  in  that  Quo  Svahili  poople, 
which  has  Iwon  proiluced  by  on  Arab  intermixture  with  the  negro,  that 
ho  do8cn.'es  to  have  brought  to  yotir  notice  a  brief  statement  of  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  African  exploration.  When  a  lad  of  14  or  15 
he  made  a  remarknblo  jojimey  on  his  own  account,  accompanying  an 
Arab  caravan  to  Lake  Nyaesa  and  tho  river  Loangwa,  learning  ou  thia 
uccaaion,  and  retaining  ever  afterwards  in  bis  memory,  the  leading 
African  dialects  spoken  in  this  region.  Thcn,on  hia  return  to  Zanzibar, 
he  joined  Stanley's  expedition  of  1875,  and  accompanied  Stanley 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  memorable  jnurney  across  the  continent, 
when  tho  course  of  thu  Congo  was  first  iiiado  known  to  geography. 
When  Stanley  returned  to  the  Congo  to  open  up  that  river  to  civLliaa* 
tion  under  the  tegis  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Kiongwe  immediately 
rejoined  him,  and  worked  for  three  years  more  on  the  Congo,  whero  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance.  When  I  met  him  again  at  Zanzibar,  in 
1S84, 1  made  him  the  headman  of  my  Kilimanjaro  espoditiun,  where,  in  a 
hundred  ioetances,  he  displayed  tho  bravery,  aatuteuess,  and  fertility  of 
Mo.  Xa— Deo.  1890.]  3  » 
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rescnrce  which  are  eo  obaracteristic  of  the  good  Swahili.  After  tliis  be 
dill  eicelltiit  work  for  the  Uiiivorsi ties'  MisBioii  in  UaaniWra.  Then  he 
jotiiet)  Count  Teluki's  cxpeilition,  and  with  thin  daring  HuDgariao 
explorer  ha  made  tliat  remnrlcul^Ie  joonioj  throngh  Usaailand  which 
resulted  in  thedisoovcryof  LdleeSnmlmru.  Afterthiai  *t mj reoODUnen- 
dation,  ho  wu«  choKen  t"  Ite  the  headman  of  the  expedition  led  into  MaaaJ- 
land  hy  the  Into  Honourable  Guy  Davmay,  vrhoee  vmfortanate  death  by 
a  bnffalo,  all  who  have  known  him  will  never  oease  to  deploro.  After 
hie  maBtcr's  death  Kiongwe,  with  great  pluck  and  cunning,  managMl  to 
recover  from  the  Maeai,  who  had  robbed  the  dead  body,  the  watch  and 
rings  which  Mr.  Dawuay  wore  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  this  and 
other  Bervicea  rendered  in  conceotion  with  this  sad  event,  the  relations 
of  the  late  Mr.  Dawnay  have  presented  Kioiigwo  with  a  very  liandsoiuo 
watch  and  chain  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem.  After  a  short,  rest  lUongwo 
joined  me  again  on  this  last  expedition,  and  has  remained  in  my  eerrico 
ever  eiuoe.  I  cannot  snfficieutly  pruise  his  honeoty,  pluck.and  devotion, 
and  although  I  know  few  Swabili  men  who  are  gniie  ao  admirable  all 
round,  Btill  the  reoords  of  the  espeditions  of  Burton,  Speke,  Grant, 
Stnnley,  Thomson,  and  other  African  exijlorers,  show  that  Ciongwo  is 
by  no  means  im  isolated  type  of  that  fino  Swahili  race  wliicb  has  sprung 
up  on  the  cast  cooat  of  Africa.  Surely,  if  we  treat  them  properly,  wo 
ought  to  find  potent  allies  and  ready  friendly  helpers  in  these  men  in 
our  new  African  enterprises  ?  And  now  that  we  have  practically  token 
them  under  our  protection,  in  assuming  the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  we 
ought  to  remember  that  we  have  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  this  new 
relation.  We  ought  to  ettpouse  the  cause  and  interests  of  the  Zanzjbarit, 
and  not  allow  an  irregular  coolie  traffic  to  spring  up  by  which  they  are 
sometimes  conveyed  away  from  their  homes  by  unscrupulous  per»onfi, 
who  deport  them  to  far  distant  parte  without  guaranteeing  their  retnm 
or  paj-ing  them  the  wages  which  are  strictly  duo. 

Mr.  Daniel  Bankin  having  called  attention  to  the  navigability  of  the 
C'bindo  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  I  shoalcl 
attempt  to  enter  the  Zambezi  in  this  way,  and  not  by  the  Quilii»an« 
route,  which  involves  n  land  transit  of  several  miles  before  bringing  ytm 
to  the  banks  of  the  Zambezi.  Accordingly  I  started  from  Mi<;ambt(xno 
in  U.M.S.  Slork.  which  was  drawing  13  feet  of  water,  and  without  the 
Ica^t  contretempt,  or  hitch,  or  accident,  we  crossed  the  Chinde  bar 
(whereon  we  found  19  feet  of  water  at  high  tide),  steamed  up  the  Chio^o 
creek,  and  thus  entered  the  main  Zambezi.  The  gunboat — certainly 
the  biggest  vessel  that  lias  yet  navigated  the  Zambezi — came  to  an 
anchor  at  a  point  about  40  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  leaving  the  Stork 
here — for  it  was  thought  unadvisable  to  take  her  beyond  the  tidal 
influence — her  commander,  Captain  Balfour,  two  of  his  officers,  mynelf, 
my  assistant,  Mr.  John  Nicoll,  and  my  Swahili  followers,  emharkcii  in  a 
little  flotilla  of  boats  from  the  Storl;  and  thus  made  our  way  for  KOveral 
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days  up  Ihc  Zambezi,  and  then  tip  the  Shire,  whoro  we  met  tte  Africun 
Lakes  Company's  steamei',  tlje  Jamea  Slevettsou,  which  was  wattiag  for 
me  at  a  point  where  Muuut  Morambala  I'ears  its  precii>iUiiis  walla 
4000  feot  alwve  tlie  Shire.  Here  my  pleaaant  coiupatiions,  tin;  ofBcers  of 
the  Stork,  and  the  juUy  blaejackets  who  had  come  wltli  us,  nnd  whoso 
embcrant  enjoyniout  of  their  picnic  did  one  good  to  sec,  left  nic  to 
return  to  their  ship.  Here,  too,  I  learnt  with  some  anrpriso  that  Msjor 
Scrpa  Pinto,  who  had  been  slowly  making  bio  way  np  the  Zambezi  with 
a  large  eipedition,  the  object  of  whicli  we  had  been  officially  asanrcd  at 
Lisbon  was  tho  Uppor  Zambezi  and  the  Loangwa  Tttlloy,  had  snddenly 
deflected  his  cowree,  and  had  started  up  the  Shiro  with  a  coneiderable 
force  of  men.  Sure  enough,  after  two  or  three  days'  journey  in  the 
Jame»  Slcvemon  np  tho  river,  wo  arrived  at  Miyor  ^erpa  Piolo'a  oamp, 
where  bo  was  surrounded  by  a  staff  of  white  ofEcers,  and  over  700  Zulu 
Boldiors.  At  bia  request  I  left  tho  steamer  and  had  an  interview  with 
him.  We  talked  geography  much  more  than  )x>litica,  and  tlit  interview 
was  to  me  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  certainly  did  not  prcjtaio  me  for  tho 
disagreeable  events  which  happened  afterwanU. 

Soon  after  c^uittiug  Serpii  Pinto's  camp  I  reached  the  confluence  <if 
the  Run  with  the  Sliire,  and  here  passed  the  PortiigucBc  boundary,  a  day 
or  two  more  bringing  us  to  Katunga,  tlie  port  of  Blantyre,  where  tho 
navigability  of  the  Lower  Shire  ceases.  The  river  journey  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohinde  to  Katunga  had  been  a  most  agr^'cablo  one,  and  aa 
far  OB  tho  Jamea  Slcvcntaa  part  of  it  WOB  concerned,  as  cumfortablv  as, 
and  muob  more  interesting  than,  a  steamboat  journey  on  most  European 
rivers.  Moreover,  this  journey  ha-l  shown  conclusively  thxit  a  con* 
tinuoufi  wat«r  couneclion  existed  between  London  and  lilaiitj'ro  Port. 
with  only  one  change  of  veeetel  necessary  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Zambezi ; 
and  this,  too,  at  a  period  of  the  year  (August)  when  the  rivers  were 
coneiderably  fallen.  Tho  Zainberi-Shire  can  be  navigatod  at  all  seasons 
of  tho  year  as  far  as  Bloutyre  Port  by  steamers  not  drawing  more  than 
18  inches- 
Having  taken  yon  with  me  iu  imagination  from  the  m<;iutb  of  tho 
Zambezi  to  the  confines  of  British  Nyassaland,  I  may  now  briefly  review 
tho  character  and  appearance  of  the  oountrj-  through  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  passed.  The  Chinde  mouth  of  the  Zambezi  iii  a  more  pro- 
misiug  entrance  to  that  river  than  any  other  of  the  known  branches  of  the 
delta,  not  only  from  the  greater  depth  of  water  on  its  bar,  antl  the  fine 
large  harbour  wbioh  lies  insidethenarrowentrance,  but  because  tho  land 
at  the  Chinde  mouth  is  fairly  free  from  mangrove  ewamp,  and  presents 
firm,  hard,  slightly  elevated  ground  covered  with  coarse  grnss  and'foreat 
of  a  pleasing  and  varied  character.  In  fact,  I  should  say  the  land  at^tlm 
mouth  of  the  Chinde  facing  the  Indian  Ooean  was  much  better  adapted 
for  European  settlement  than  the  ancient  Portuguese  colony  of 
Quilimane. 
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Aftar  pitiri*C  Qirovgh  tlio  spacious  Ulacd-dottcd  Ingoon  of  KmAiombe, 
wliidi  forms  the  island  harbour  I  previously  moutionod.  yon  outer  tho 
*'oS'y'^*S8ly  (^'Iiiu'l'''  creek,  whero  there  is  a  considcrublo  dopth  of 
water — fi-om  tbroe  to  auvoii  fathoms — except  just  at  its  junction  with  tho 
main  Zambezi.  Hero  thcru  is  a  little  patch  of  saud-bauk  orer  wh-ich 
tlieru  iM  nut  mors  tliuu  two  fathoms  of  water  at  low  title.  Itut  this  of 
course  is  quit«  sufficient  for  the  largest  ship  that  could  over  hopo  to 
enter  the  Zambezi,  especially  as  the  rise  of  tido  on  the  Chindo  is  never 
less  than  8  feet.  The  banks  of  the  Chinde  are  not  of  the  same  firm,  dry, 
bloTated  oharaot«r  as  the  coast  laud  which  surrouuds  the  estuary.  Tfaa 
Chiudi^  iu  fact,  winds  through  a  dreary  monotonous  mangrove  marsU 
during  the  lower  half  of  its  course. 

Along  the  upper  portion  of  the  creek  plantations  of  a  poor,  ill-tende>d 
appearance  border  the  muddy  river,  interspersed  with  rather  rutnshackU>- 
louking  villageij  built  of  reeds.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  banks  aio 
the  teuantfl  of  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrade,  through  whose  "  praso  "  or  coq- 
oesBion  the  Chinde  flows,  1  am  told,  however,  that  at  a  little  dislAnce 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  there  is  the  richest  possible  soil,  and  some 
exceptionally  prosperous  plantations  belonging  to  Colonel  d'Andrade 
exist,  in  which  very  interesting  horticultural  eiperimente  are  being 
made.  The  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrade  to  whom  I  allude  is  one  of  tho 
foremost  of  Purtuguese  explorers,  and  is  wol]  known  to  many  here  present 
to-night  as  a  charming  and  cultured  man.  Ho  has  probably  done  moro 
than  any  other  Portuguese  in  this  century  to  increase  our  kuowlodgo  of 
the  Portuguese  East  African  possessions. 

Along  the  lower  Zambezi,  above  the  delta,  there  are  very  few  si^s 
of  cultivation  or  human  settlement.  The  south  bank  is  depopulated  by 
the  raids  of  wanderiog  Zulu  tribes  coming  from  tlie  Gasa  or  Uatabela 
countries.  A  few  scattered  villages  are  found  on  tlic  north  bank,  which 
ap|H.-ar  to  be  mainly  inhabited  by  colonies  of  hippopot«mu8-hunt«r8,  a 
curious  cast©  of  hunting  "  gipsies,"  who  stray  all  over  Sonth-Ceotra) 
Africa,  killing  hippopotamuses  with  great  skill  and  daring,  and 
trafficking  with  the  native  people  in  the  hides  and  fleidi  and  teeth  of 
the  animuls  they  kill.  It  is  not,  indeed,  until  we  begin  to  approach  tho 
vicinity  of  the  conHuunce  of  the  Shire  with  the  ZamlH'xi  that  plantations 
or  villages  of  importance  make  their  appearance.  Thero  are  one  or  two 
half-decaying  settlements  at  Miizaro,  near  an  old  ilrieil-up  canal  which, 
ouce  permanently  connected  the  Zambezi  and  the  Ewakwa  river  with 
Quilimane,  but  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  African  Lakes  Company 'g 
Station  of  Ticente  Uiat  we  become  alive  to  tho  fact  of  the  existenoo  of 
eivllisation  on  the  Zambezi. 

Tho  navigation  of  the  Zambezi  from  its  mouth  to  Viocnto  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  intricate  wtndiogs 
of  the  river's  navigable  channel.  The  great  stream,  whioli  is  on  an 
average  throo  or  four  miles  broad,  is  studded  with  islands  and  besot  with 
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sandbanks.  Vaet  strotchca  of  tho  river  aro  oorcred  by  soarcely  mora 
than  six  inclies  of  water.  To  llie  eye  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the  study 
of  gieat  riTora  tbo  txiatenoo  of  thcso  sballows  is  at  onec  apparoat  by  t]iO 
mirror-like  c&lia  of  tho  water  tliat  covers  tLem,  anil  tJie  warm,  piokisli 
tone  of  the  saiidy  boUom  whicli  subtly  permeates  the  Wue  reflections  of 
tho  sky.  On  the  other  hand  tho  conrso  of  the  deep  cliiLnnel  is  marked 
by  the  swirling  water,  the  tJny  whirlpools,  and  the  sharjily  out  sidcfi  of 
the  bank,  whioii,  instead  of  tapering  off  into  the  Etrenm,  look  as  if  they 
hail  been  recently  alicud  with  a  lai^e  knife.  There  is  a  crying  need  for 
what  at  present  does  not  exist,  or  if  it  does  is  not  known  to  the  ootsido 
world — a  good,  aconrate  and  detailed  chart  of  the  couno  of  the  Lower 
Zambezi.  Atthongh  the  conrse  of  the  deep  channel  varies  and  altera  as 
it  does  in  all  great  rivers,  it  does  not  generally  chango  so  quickly  bnt 
that  a  little  careful  supervision  might  easily  keep  snch  a  chart  np  to 
date. 

Ticonte,  the  AfVican  Lakes  Company's  station  on  tho  nortli  bank  of 
the  Lower  Zambezi,  is  about  Uiroo  tnilos  from  tho  I'ortugnese  town 
called  Uopea,  which  is  situated  at  tho  farthest  point  of  navigability  on 
the  river  Kwakwa.  The  ordinary  routo  hitherto  followed  from  the 
coast  to  the  Sltiro  and  Upper  Zambezi  is  to  land  at  Quilimane,  to  proceed 
up  the  Kwakwa  in  a  small  boat  to  Mopea,  if  possible,  and  thonoo  to  walk 
Of  be  carried  across  the  three  miles  of  Hat  and  swamp  which  separate 
Moptia  from  tho  left  bank  of  the  ZamI)eKi.  This  joamey  is  a  peculiarly 
nti comfortable  and  tedious  one,  as  tho  narrow,  winding  reaches  of  the 
Upper  Ewakwa  can  only  be  navigated  by  email  bciats  propelled  by 
native  paddlers.  Tho  upward  journey  from  Quilimane  to  Vioento 
often  occupies  seven  days,  as  against  tho  two  or  three  days  which  it 
wiDuld  ordinarily  requite  to  travel  Iiy  steamer  from  the  Ohinde  month  to 
Vicente  up  the  main  Zaml)CKi. 

From  Vicente  you  cross  over  to  Tshupanga  on  the  opposite  bank, 
where  Mrs.  Livingstone  is  buried,  and  from  there  you  make  straight 
across  tho  Zambezi  once  more  for  the  entrance  to  tho  Shire,  threading 
your  way  with  some  care  through  a  perfect  archipelago  of  islands,  and 
keeping  in  sight  as  a  guide  and  a  landmark  tho  imposing  mass  of  Uonnt 
Morambala,  which  may  be  sighted  far  and  wide  across  tho  marshes  of 
the  Zambeiii  as  a  beautiful  sign  of  the  healthy  mountainous  country  of 
tho  Shire  valley. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Shire  between  Morambala  and  tho  junc- 
tion of  tho  Zambeaj  is  ono  of  tho  few  strips  of  Portuguese  Zamboiia 
which  shows  any  signs  of  occupation  and  comraorcial  enterprise.  Along 
this  portion  of  the  river  banks  there  aro  ostablishod  two  telegraph 
stations  of  the  new  line  which  runs  from  Quilimane  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  river  Euo.  There  are  two  Dutch  trading  factories  and 
soveral  settlements  of  half-caste  i'ortugucso  and  ono  or  two  Polinb 
planters  and  hunters,  who  appear  to  bo  doing  pretty  well  commoroiallj 
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b;  the  prodncts  of  the  chase.  They  ehoot  large  numbers  of  elepliants, 
lions,  leopards,  and  big  game;  and  at  the  time  I  TiBited  them  had,  in 
their  two-etoried  houses,  the  most  magnificent  collection  of  lion,  leopard, 
and  chetah  skins  which  I  have  ever  seen  gathered  together  in  one 
plaoe. 

Oontinning  the  ascent  of  the  Shire,  we  skirt  the  strikingly  pic- 
tareaque  range  of  the  Pinda  Mountains,  all  jagged  peaks  and  sngar- 
loaves,  on  the  east,  and  the  Mattinda  Mountains  on  the  weet,  while  in 
the  far,  far  distance  northwards  there  rise  the  vast  dim  outlines  of 
higher  and  higher  peaks,  cnlminating  in  Mount  Tshiperoni  (or 
"  Clarendon,"  as  it  was  named  by  Livingstone).  The  scenery  on  this 
stretch  of  the  Shiie  is  really  very  fine.  In  the  foreground  there  are  the 
serpentine  windings  of  the  broad  river  through  the  great  Morambala 
marsh,  which  is  here  and  there  dotted  by  little  lakelets  of  clear  bine 
water,  but  for  the  most  part  corered  with  wide  stretches  of  tall  reeds. 
These  reeds  bear  large  heads  of  creamy- white  flower-tufta,  almost  as  big 
as  those  of  the  pampas  grass,  and  as  the  wind  blows  across  the  marsh  it 
sways  the  reeds  into  wave-like  undulations,  wherein  the  great  white 
heads  of  blossom  appear  like  finotnating  foam  cresting  the  billowa  of 
shining  green  leaf-blades  beneath.  Bislng  above  this  white-flecked  sea 
of  glistening  grass  are  the  abrupt  ranges  of  fantoBtioally-shapcd  hills 
and  mountains,  which  girdle  in  the  Shire  valley  with  great  semicircles 
of  blue  mountain  wall.  OcoasionaUy  a  glaucous-green  Borassus  fan-palm 
rises  on  a  column-like  stem  &om  an  island  in  the  river  or  a  dry  patoh  in 
the  marsh.  These  landscapes  are  drawn  in  large  traits,  and  their 
harmonies  are  simple  and  not  complicated  by  the  admixture  of  any 
human  habitation  or  oultivation.  It  is  not  until  one  is  within  a  rela- 
tively short  distance  of  the  £uo  that  the  banks  of  the  Shire  begin  to  be 
inhabited  again,  and  the  marsh  yields  to  thin  forest  and  plantations  of 
maize,  tobacco,  millet,  and  pumpkins. 

A  short  distance  above  the  Buo  one  enters  the  Elephant  marsh,  a 
district  of  great  grassy  flats,  flooded  oocasiosatly  when  the  Shire  over- 
flows its  banks,  but  ordinarily  a  dry  level  stretch  of  prairio  dotted  with 
pools  of  water. 

At  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  when  the  tall  grass  has  been  burnt 
down,  and  there  is  little  or  no  cover  for  the  game  to  hide  in,  it  is  really 
a  remarkable  spectacle,  as  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  to  watch  the 
great  herds  of  big  animals  wandering  over  these  savannahs  in  searoh  of 
the  yoimg  verdure  springing  up  amid  the  charred  stubble  of  the  old 
grass.  With  an  opera-glass  you  may  distinguish  wator-bnck,  gnu, 
buffalo,  eland,  pallah,  reed-buck,  and  zebra,  and  occasionally  some  dark 
bine-grey  blobs,  much  lai^r  than  the  other  specks  and  forms  which  are 
in  their  vicinity,  turn  ont  to  be  elephants.  Occasionally  a  lion  has  been 
known  to  come  down  to  the  river  and  stare  at  the  steamer,  and  on  one 
or  two  occssions  these  beasts  have  actually  been  shot  from  the  deck  in 
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pasBiiig.  Both  ID  the  Eloph&nt  and  Uorambala  marBhcH,  nnd  io  tho 
Upjier  Shire,  tho  hippopotamuflee  are  a  real  sonroo  of  danger  and  tnoon- 
vetiienco  to  any  boats  of  ordiiiarj  size  whioh  are  not  propellpd  byetoam. 
The  hippopotumiisud  aro  particularly  daugorons  at  uight,  but  even 
during  the  day  thoy  will  deliberately  ohase  and  endeavour  to  tipset 
boats  and  camieH  which  enter  their  domain;  and  in  the  development  of 
the  Shiro  navigatioa  it  is  CflGeiitial  that  the  hippopotamnsus  should  1m 
inercIieBsly  exterminated. 

Above  the  Elophant  marsh  the  banks  of  the  Shire  again  booome 
iuhaliiied.  Sinco  pasBitig  tho  Itao  you  havo  entcr«;d  tho  country 
dominated  by  the  Mukololo  chiefs,  who  claim  to  po«soB8  land  on  both 
banks  of  the  Shire,  oven  to  the  Bonth  of  jta  confiuenoe  with  the  Ruo,  but 
as  they  arc  here  rather  aa  hunters  and  traders  than  Bs  residents,  the  Boo 
very  proi^rly  marks  their  aouthem  boundary. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Shiro,  the  ao-oalled  Makololo  country,  there  aro 
not,  I  Bupposu,  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  jiersona  (and  those  principally 
chiefs)  who  are  of  real  Makololo  origin.  Whon  Livingstono  made  hia 
first  great  jonmoy  from  the  interior  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  Central 
Zambezi,  he  obtained  from  tho  friendly  chiefs  at  tho  oonfluenoe  of  tho 
Tahobe  and  Zambezi  a  small  number  of  faithful  followers  belonging  to 
tho  Makololo  tribe  of  tho  widespread  BetshnnnA  pooplo  (tho  latignago 
of  tho  Makololo  is  merely  a  dialect  of  tho  Se-tahuanaJ :  thceo  Makololo 
acoompauied  Livingstone  to  Angola,  and  thence  back  again  to  the 
Zambezi.  lie  finally  loft  a  rouuiant  of  them  iu  the  care  of  tho  Portu- 
guese oilicials  at  Tote  whilst  bo  revisitod  England,  and,  at  tho  clofle  of 
the  Zambezi  expedition  of  1^511—64,  these  Makololo  followers  eetabliahed 
themselves  in  the  Shire  Valley,  where,  by  their  anpcrior  bravery  and 
greater  dotormiaatiou  of  character,  thoy  noon  came  to  bo  regarded  by 
the  timid  Manunja  people  as  ohiefii  and  rulers  iu  the  land.  They 
justified  their  position  to  a  certain  extent  by  repelling  the  attacks  of  tho 
Wo-yao  or  A-jawa  alavo  raiders  who,  until  tlio  arrival  of  the  Makololo, 
had  absolutely  dovaetatod  tho  fjhire  A'alley.  The  Makololo  themselves 
made  serCj  and  vassals  out  of  the  Maiianja  people,  but  they  let  them  livo 
in  poaoe,  and  never  sold  them  as  slaves;  indeed,  the  Makololo  seemed  to 
have  resolutely  held  aloof  from  the  slave  trade.  Later  on,  hy  their 
warlike  nature  and  the  consolidation  of  their  power,  thoy  brought  on 
themselves  a  certain  amount  of  notoriety,  as  beltig  the  resolute  and  suc- 
oessfnl  opponenta  of  the  extonsiou  of  Portuguese  rale  up  tho  Shire 
Valley. 

Tho  Jamet  Slcvcnsojt  had  landed  rao  at  Katunga— other wiso  Blantyro 
Fort — and  here  I  remained  several  days  while  my  active  colleague, 
Mr.  John  Buchanan,  summoned  the  leading  chiefs  of  tho  Makololo  to 
meet  me  in  order  that  I  might  hear  what  they  hod  to  say  as  regards 
their  wish  for  British  protection.  My  busiuess  here  completed,  I  starlod 
off  to  ride  up  tho  hillit  to  Blantyre. 


Tb»  totd  Jaihet  from  EatiiuKa  proceeds  for  ihe  6rst  two  or 
mlUskloB^ftliotplam  nearly  paratlcl  with  tlio  river,  and  then  sgrn^wtu 
almptly  aaoeniU  into  tlio  luouutaius.  At  the  first  sudden  ascent  to  til 
)i%h  groBnd  tho  roud  is  bftdly  oiiginciurtil  and  well-nigh  imptacticabi 
for  trheelod  traffic, tint  further  on  and  higher  np  the  grwlieiita  are  easie; 
aod  moro  caro  h(ui  hoon  heHtuvrt^l  un  the  construaiioii  of  the  road.  A 
joa  ftsccnd  into  tbo  Shire  Ilighlandfl  j'ou  enter  »  rugion  of  aombb; 
woodland,  of  ft  kind  8t>  characteristic  oflarge  urcns  of  Africo;  whens  tb 
absence  of  excessive  moisture  bos  rendered  puBiiihle  the  a:innal  boal 
fires  nhioh  have  gradually  re<lucod  so  much  of  the  African  forest  to  i 
condition  of  stunted  aomb  wherein  the  treoa  flcarcely  oicood  tm  avorag 
height  of  20  feet.  There  ia  aomethiug  very  paltiy  in  this  woodland,  witi 
its  gnarled  and  orooked  trunks  and  its  thin  ahadeless  foliage.  Yoa 
progress  through  the  country  is  hampered  and  your  vision  oheonred  b; 
the  maltitude  of  small  troes,  and  yet  you  derive  no  benefit  from  thi 
interpobttion  of  their  foliage  betwi-c-n  you  and  the  son. 

Winding  higher  and  higher  np  the  mountain  side,  along  tbe  nUTOV 
rod  road,  tho  atniosphutv)  )>ecanie  moistcr  and  molster  and  the  banks  o 
the  cuttings,  and  tho  soil  between  tho  trees,  moro  graciouBlyoovoredwitl 
greener  ferns  and  mosses.  In  crossing  tho  brooks,  too,  which  at  time 
break  the  continuity  of  the  road,  I  had  glimpses  of  something  liki 
tropical  vegetation,  and  admired  the  handsome  clumps  of  bamboo  whic] 
fill  np  many  of  the  ravines  in  the  Shire  HighlaodB.  Suddenly  emergiof 
from  the  forest  into  A  clearing,  I  mot  a  pink-faced  baby  being  wfaeelec 
along  in  a  perambulator  by  a  blaok  nursemaid,  and  knew  then  that  ] 
had  arrived  on  the  outekirts  of  civilisation.  A  few  minutes  more  I  wai 
nligbting  at  the  reeideuoe  of  Mr.  Moir,  the  manager  of  the  African  Lake 
Company's  station  at  Mandala. 

"  Mandala  "  means  "  spectacles,"  and  waa  tho  nickname  given  by  tl»c 
natives  to  Mr.  John  Moir.  When  he  built  a  house  tho  name  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  building,  and  bo  on  to  the  littlo  settlement  which  grew  up 
around  it,  and  which  ia  now  practically  one  with  Blantyre,  the  well- 
known  colony  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission.  Tho  two  towns  arc 
about  u  mile  apart,  with  a  well-mado  road  uniting  them,  and  running 
between  a  magnificent  avunue  of  tall  treee.  Thero  is  also  tho  Uttla 
settlement  of  Mndi,  belonging  to  Meesrs.  Buchanan,  Bros.,  which  Ilea 
midway  betwoen  Blantyre  and  Mandala,  I  will  not  here  devote  much 
space  to  the  description  of  Blantyro,  which  has  frequently  been  illus- 
trated by  the  writings  of  missionarioB  and  travellers.  It  will  suffioo  to  any 
that  I  found  it  fully  come  up  to  my  expectations  as  a  pleasing  English 
aicadia,  bet  in  tbo  middle  of  harsh  African  savagery.  It  is  a  pinoo  of 
roses  and  geraniums,  pink-oheeked  English  children,  large-uddered 
cattle  and  laying  hens,  riding  horses,  and  luwn  tennis.  Tuu  may  pick 
raspberrieB  and  strawberries  in  Mr.  Moir's  garden,  enjoy  aU  sortfl  of 
English  %-egetableB,  and,  but  for  the  black  inhabitauta,  really  cheat 
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yourself  into  the  boliof  that  you  ara  in  sontQ  ■giicultntml  rillago  in  tlie 

In  the  oongoniul  climikte  uid  comiurtiiblu  civiluution  of  this  welt- 
(irikrcd  Eettleioont,  1  pauMtl  for  ti  while  to  prepuro  for  my  miMion  to  the 
AriiliB,  Ijy  semling  on  letters  ahead  to  infonn  tliwn  of  my  coming,  and  to 
jicrsundo  them  to  »  trace  in  the  fighting  thut  was  going  on  ;  and  theoi. 
tiaviiig  completed  my  proparntions,  I  again  motintcd  one  of  Mr.  Heir's 
horses,  snd  rodo  down  to  Matope  on  tbo  Upper  Shire,  whoi-o  the  river 
SUM  more  booomes  navignblo  above  tho  Ilttirchison  rapids.  At  Uatopo 
there  woro  miiny  oiasperating  delays  owing  to  tho  difficulty  of  ohtainiug 
porters,  for  I  iuleiided  for  various  reasons  to  travel  by  land  aloug  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Upper  Shire  to  Lako  Nyassa,  so  that  I  might  hoootua 
Dioro  thoroughly  aoquaiuted  with  tho  country  and  the  peoplo.  At  that 
time,  u>t fortunately,  those  lands  were  convulsed  with  civi]  wars  among 
llio  Yao  chieftains,  and  the  timid  Blantyre  porters  were  ecarod  away  by 
the  pro^ipcct  of  being  involved  in  thu  fighting  tliaL  wax  going  on.  I 
fortunately  had  as  a  nucleus  of  brave  luird-working  men  tho  15  Swahilis 
whom  I  had  brought  from  Zanzibar  and  Mozaubi(]ue,  and  with  the 
addition  of  Atonga  portors  lent  rao  by  Mr.  Moir,  and  the  supplementary 
help  aflbrdod  by  transfoiring  part  of  my  Iwiggago  to  onn  of  tho  Lako 
Company's  boats  and  sending  it  np  the  river  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Nieoll,  I  managed  (o  mako  a  start,  idthough  that  journey  along  the 
liauks  of  tbo  Upp^r  Shire  proved  tho  most  difficult,  dangerous,  and 
hear  I  breaking  [>teoe  of  work  which  I  had  to  perform  ia  the  whole  course 
of  the  expedition. 

Tbeotmntry  through  which  tho  Upper  Shiro  jiaBsefi  in  a  very  Jeninible 
land,  a  bniad,  slightly  undulating  plain,  magiiifiuoiitly  fertile  and  well 
watered,  a  land  eminently  suited  fur  tho  growth  of  cofieo,  cotton,  sugar- 
oone,  tut^aooo,  and  other  tropical  produce.  The  inhabitants  are  half 
Wa-Yao  and  half  A-nyanja,  the  former  bting  the  ruling  caste.  The 
Wii-Yao  are  a  tmculout,  i)uarrelaome,  dmuken  set  of  people,  drunken 
uutwith standing  tho  Mahoinmc danism  tliey  ulteot  as  their  belief. 
Indeed,  I  was  forcibly  atnick  with  tho  faet  that,  in  spite  of  the  prccan- 
tions  taken  by  the  African  Lakes  Company  and  the  miaaiunarius,  by 
which  all  European  forme  of  alcohol  arc  rigidly  excluded  from  the  Shiro 
Highlands  and  Nyassaland,  this  district  was  the  must  drunken  jiarl  of 
Africa  I  ever  travelled  in.  I  never  saw  before  in  Africa— certainly  not  in 
the  Oil  Rivers  or  tho  Camoroens,  where  borriBod  philanthropists  will  tell 
you  that  thousands  of  gallons  of  rum  and  gin  ore  importod  annually — ciich 
an  cst4:nt  of  daily  habitual  drunkenness  as  I  witncEsod  among  tho  people 
inhabiting  tho  short^s  of  Nyaesa,  tho  banks  of  the  Shire,  and  tho  Shiro 
Highlands.  In  every  part  of  tho  world,  man  uill  niaku  for  himself  an 
intoxicant  of  Bomo  kind,  whether  it  be  from  the  milk  of  mares,  from 
honey,  from  the  sap  of  palms,  tho  juice  of  countless  fruits  and  roots,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  cultivated  grain ;  conife<inontIy  it  docs  not  make  so 
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luuoh  difference  M  (tumo  jiooplu  itnugiue  Ntliether  or  not  Enropean  formii 
of  alcohol  arc  kept  from  buing  plaooil  wilhiii  U>e  reach  of  uncivilised 
races ;  for  savagOE  of  almost  every  gradu,  if  detomuiied  to  have  an 
iutoxioaut,  will  §poodi]y  find  means  fo  maun  fact  uro  one  from  thaafttural 
products  of  their  own  country.  Tbt^reforc,  in  Iho  Shiro  Vallej,  the 
people  who  are  carefully  kept  tn  ignor&uco  of  tbo  alluTDinenta  of  ram 
and  ohaitp  British  winea,  brew  theiuseWeB  &  heady  boor  from  muzo,  and 
is  soma  places  distil  a  strong  spirit  from  tho  sap  of  the  Bi/ramat  an<l 
Raphta  palius.  The  oommoneet  cause  (and  exoose)  of  raids  and  mardcrs 
iu  these  oonntrios  is  tliat  the  porpotratore  were  drunk. 

Near  the  place  whcrti  tho  Shiro  leaves  the  soutliem  Qulf  oF  Nyassa 
resides,  and  intermittently  ruli*,  tho  well-known  Yao  chief,  Uponda. 
The  father  of  this  man  M]>ouda  was  a  grt^kt  friend  of  Livingstone.  Ha 
allied  himself  mtli  t)io  Swahili  slave  Iraddrs  from  the  /unzitnir  ooajit, 
and  by  their  help  created  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  comprises  tho 
southeni  shores  of  Lako  Nyaeea  and  the  valley  of  tho  Upper  Shiro. 
After  hia  death,  however,  some  few  years  ago,  tlie  sucocesion  of  Mpon<1a, 
his  son  by  a  slave  wife,  was  not  reoognisod  by  his  more  legitimatoly- 
tiorn  brothers,  who  thought  thoy  had  a  better  right  to  suooeed  their 
father,  and  oousequently  Mponda's  counti^-  has  lately  boon  tho  eceno  of  a 
perpetually- raging  civil  war,  in  which  everybody  geta  defeated  by  turus, 
but  uo  party  remains  finally  dominant.  Upon<la  has,  however,  pnt  bta 
teiritory  under  British  proteotion,  and  his  rivals  have  done  the  sauio 
with  the  lands  that  they  have  claimed,  and  mattors  now  secin  to  bo 
gradually  settling  down  into  peacefulnees. 

A  little  distanoD  above  Mponda's  town  the  Shire  broadens,  and  tho 
great  oxpanfic  of  Nyassa  comes  into  view.  Thoro  is  a  bank  of  sand 
stretching  right  across  the  entrance  to  the  river,  on  which  thero  is  not 
much  more  than  five  feet  of  water  in  the  dry  season,  allhonglk  on  cither 
side  of  this  bank,  eepocially  on  tlto  lake  side,  the  depth  rapidly  increasi-a 
to  several  fathoms.  This  obstacle  could,  no  doubt,  be  easily  dredged 
away ;  as,  however,  the  steamers  at  present  on  tho  lake  do  uot  draw- 
more  tlian  4  feet  G  inches,  they  are  uot  much  affected  by  the  eiistflnca 
of  this  sand-bank  ou  their  visit  to  Mponda's. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  had  reached  this  chieftain's  town,  the  CJniver- 
utiea'  Mission  steamer,  tho  Charles  Jantim,  arrived,  and  I  found  that  slie 
had  been  most  kindly  placed  at  iny  disposal  by  tho  members  of  that 
misHion  for  transporting  my  party  and  myaelF  about  Lake  Kyossa.  I 
owe  my  warmest  acknowledgment  to  tho  Utiiversitioe"  Mission  for  this 
liiuely  help.  Not  only  was  tho  Charles  Jamon  a  very  swift  and  comfort- 
able boat,  but  she  was  at  that  time  a  more  acceptable  iiiteTmediaiy  ia 
the  eyes  of  tho  Arabs  than  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  African  Lakea 
Company,  for  the  Tin i vers! ties'  Mission  on  Lake  Nyasa  had  not  been 
involved  iu  any  way  in  this  conflict,  and,  moreover,  the  members  of  thi« 
misaiou,  trom  tlieir  closer  connection  with  tho  Zandlar  and  Uwahilt 
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pcojilo,  and  tlkeir  knon-le<)go  of  tlio  Swnliiii  liiugiuigo,  Itad  conio  to  bo 
regarded  hj  the  Arabs  as  ponons  of  grout  roitiiL-otubility  and  palito 
attAtnnKTiitB.  On  ho^d  Ihn  Ckarlct  Janton  1  Hint  vitduA  Uio  ]<viiinsnl& 
of  (.'apo  Maclear,  the  §oiitli-wo§t  liglit  of  Lnku  Nyruwu,  and  tho  Hcttlomont 
of  Livisg&tonia  (wbicb  X  found  in  a  fairly  thriving  oottdidou,  and  T«ry 
different  fro!u  tie  gloomy  picture  drawn  by  tho  late  Montagu  Kerr),  and 
thea  ptOOfteded  liulf-way  up  tho  lake  to  visit  Dishop  Smythies  on  tho 
island  of  Likoma,  whoro  thu  UiiivurKitioe'  Mission  ou  Luko  Nj-iuum  hna 
its  houd-qunrteni.  Want  of  tinio  pru vents  my  iloscribiiig  to  you  thRUiii- 
vursitica'  Miaeion's  important  CBtubliithiuuut  on  Likoma,  or  tliu  tliriviog 
Free  Church  Mission  nt  Bandawo  on  the  uppositu  ouuat,  whoro  resides 
tho  juntly-celobmted  Dr.  Laws,  bo,  wiUiout  furtliLT  dallying  on  tJiO  way, 
I  will  tako  yon  hurri<«lly  aoroas  tho  I«ku  to  its  noiith-wfat  shore,  to  visit 
Olio  of  the  loading  Arabs  of  Nyoesn,  Sultan  Junil)o  of  Morimlw,  who 
rcxidos  at  tho  largo  tovru  of  Kota-Kota.  This  man,  at  the  timo  of  my 
lu-rivnl,  was  considered  OS  the  doj/(M  of  the  Kyueu  Arabs ;  ho  was,  moro- 
OTor,  tho  acknowledged  lepreeentativo  or  agent  of  tho  Sultan  of  /anxibar 
on  this  lake.  To  him  I  bore  letters  of  introduction  from  tho  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  and  from  him  I  hoped  to  obtain  oScctuoI  ssEistanco  in  bringing 
tho  Arab  war  to  an  eud,  a  war  iu  which  Jumbo  had  np  to  that  time 
obsorved  a  watchful  neutrality.  This  man  (who  was  originally  a  native 
of  Pangani,  on  tho  const,  and  who  is  of  mixed  Arab  and  uegru  blood), 
is  tho  third  or  fourth  iu  the  succowtiou  of  Swahili  m<:ruliaut  prlucos 
who,  us  quasi- viceroys  of  tho  Saltau  of  Zanzibar,  gradually  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  country  of  Marimba,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
broko  through  the  continuous  stretch  of  Zulu  dominion  on  tho  jtlateaux 
beyond  Nyn««iv,  and  extended  their  hold  on  the  country  as  fnr  west  as 
the  river  Loaagwa.  Jumbo's  town,  Koto-Kota,  is  tlto  chief  starting- 
pliicc  of  tho  Arab  oarnvans  which  proetsid  to  tho  Biso  countrj-  and  to 
Guronganzo,  in  tho  middle  of  South-Central  Africa.  Jnmbo,  poasessiug 
two  or  threo  datu,  is  able  to  ferry  these  ivory  caravans  acro§a  Lako 
Nyusfti  and  oo&seqnently  he  has  to  be  conciliated  and  ooneulti^d  by  the 
Arab  traders  and  settlers  ou  tho  lake.  Hia  great  sources  of  wealth, 
however,  lie  in  tho  quantities  of  ivory  brought  in  by  his  hunters,  and 
the  magnificent  crops  of  rico  which  his  country  prodnooa — rico  which  it 
famed  far  and  wide  in  Nyaiwalnnd,  and  of  which  he  selU  qunntitiuti  to 
tho  passing  caravans.  Jumbo's  subjects  arc  mainly  Wn-tshcwa  people, 
a  branch  of  the  A-nyanja.  To  a  certain  extent  they  aro  his  serfs;  but 
thoy  np|)oar  to  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  independence,  and  they  are  not  by 
any  [uunua  ruled  tyrannically. 

The  town  of  Kota-Kota — or  Ngota-Ngota,  as  it  is  usually  called — 
is  a  huge  straggling  settlement  extending  over  aboat  threo  square 
miluH  along  tho  north  bank  of  a  lake-tike  inlet  of  Nyossa,  which  forms  a 
decidedly  good  harbour  protected  from  all  winds.  Iu  spite  of  Jumbe's 
wealth  ond  enterprise,  however,  you  may  see  by  my  drawings  that  tho 
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arcliitcctiirii  of  Uio  (IwclHnga  in  liis  to^rn  ia  uot  of  a  very  high  order; 
in  fiict,  tliof  hftrdly  differ  from  tho  negro  hubitations  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Tho  losidoucoB  uf  Jumbc  biniEclf  nnd  one  nr  twu  of  his  U'wiing 
meu  »rc  a  liltlg  more  clttburtttt-,  but  jierliaps  nioro  uncomfortAbtu  to 
liro  in,  than  the  arerago  n«gro  hut  'i'bi-y  are  built  with  tLick  clay 
walls,  and  their  interior  npartmcnta  ore  scitrcely  lighted  at  all  by 
windon'8,  so  that  they  really  coDstituto  a  BorieE  of  dark,  cold,  damp 
dnngeouB,  feebly  lit  up  night  and  day  by  one  or  two  hanging  oil-lamps. 
The  darkneae  and  damp  imfortnnately  favour  the  existence  of  Bwaima 
of  filthy  iosects — enormous  cockroaches,  repuUive  crickete,  Inrge  and 
very  vt-nomoua  buga,  fleaa,  lice,  cenlipedee,  and  scorpions ;  you  can 
therefore  init^nu  that  one'a  lifo  as  Jumbe's  guest,  iuhabiting  one  of 
these  dwellitiga,  i»  not  very  agreeable. 

Tho  result  uf  my  uegotiutions  with  Jumbe  was  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  was  agreed,  to  save  time  and  further  bloodshed,  thut  I  should  hurry 
on  to  Karongu,  the  seat  of  the  war,  nt  tho  north  end  of  Nj'aiisn,  with  odo 
of  Jumbe's  counoillors  ond  letters  from  Jumbe  to  tho  belligerent  Arabs, 
and  that  Jumbo  should  equip  a  force  of  four  hundred  soldiers  and  follow 
mo  OS  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  in  case  my  proposals  for  jHiaoo  were 
QOt  aooepted.  Jumbo's  reinforcements  might  possibly  enable  ns  to 
captnre  tho  Arab  stiougbolds,  and  ao  cud  the  war.  I  was  i^ain  rapidly 
conveyed  by  the  swift  steamer  Charles  Janson  from  Eota-Kota  to  Karonga, 
the  Afrioan  Lakes  Company's  chief  station  at  the  north  end  of  Kyassa, 
which,  lioiog  u  somewhat  important  pUoc,  as  the  piutt  and  preaent  ht»d- 
i^uartcrs  of  British  trade  in  Nyastialand,  I  will  venture  to  dcvcribe 
somewhat  in  dctiiil. 

On  the  shore-liuo  a  fnrioas  white  surf  soothes  and  breaks,  and  fonns 
iUelf  into  quite  formidable  little  rollers,  through  which  yon  hare  to 
pass  on  yonr  way  from  tho  steamer  to  tho  beach.  Earooga  has  nothiog 
approaching  to  a  port ;  it  is  simply  an  open  loadstoad,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  storms  which  are  continually  churning  up  the 
troubled  waters  of  Nyassa.  The  only  redeeming  feature  of  this  place 
from  a  maritime  point  of  view  is  tho  fact  that  the  anchorago  is  good 
holdJBg  ground ;  the  bottom  of  tho  lake  is  hero  a  stiff  clay,  and,  in  spito 
of  the  furious  south^vastem  gales,  the  boats  and  steamois  ride  safely  at 
anchor.  Ou  landing  at  Karouga  you  pass  under  a  gateway,  ornamented 
with  tbe  skulls  and  horns  of  buffaloes,  and  then  enter  a  largo  vblonj; 
inclosure,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  deep  moat  and  thick  ourlh- 
works,  pierced  here  and  there  with  loop-holes  for  guns.  Earosgo,  id 
fact,  is  a  large  fort,  and,  in  its  present  condition,  dates  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  between  tho  Lakes  Company  and  tho  Kytiasa 
Arabs — eay,  Uiree  years  ago.  Inside  these  clay  walla  are  tho  houaea 
and  stores  of  the  Lakes  Oompan}-.  They  are  maiuly  built  of  clay, 
plastered  on  to  a  framework  uf  withes,  with  thatchod  roofs  and  wide 
verandahs.  Each  bouse  is,  of  course,  one-storied,  and  is  divided  into 
one,  two,  or  three  rooms,  with  reed  partitions  in  between. 
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There  u  not  much  attempt  at  comfort.  A  fow  rudaly  mailo  tabloM, 
eliaini,  sloula,  and  beiiohes  cooatitute  tlio  chief  fnmitniv.  In  tho 
cummoD  dining-room — a  house  of  reeJs — the  dining-biblB,  at  tht>  titui)  of 
my  vUit,  coasiated  of  a  wickerwork  structure  on  trentlea,  with  a  long 
slab  of  cUy  plagtorod  on  to  tho  top,  and  during  the  meala  portions  of 
this  would  break  away;  in  fact,  insload  of  ftbsontly  crumbling  bread 
duriiig  my  dinner,  aa  I  should  do  in  a  reflective  mood  at  borne,  I  used, 
in  the  aame  abeent-minded  way  at  Earonga,  to  pick  off  portions  of  the 
dining-table  whenever  the  oou vernation  langnished, 

During  iho  long  struggle  with  the  Arabs  the  little  garrison  at 
Karonga  had  wisely  acuuiaulatAsd  an  enormous  stuck  of  native  pro- 
TisioDS — euch  ae  Indian  corn,  millet,  manioc,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
BO  on — in  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  being  starved  ont  by  the 
Arabs  during  tho  protrncted  absences  of  their  atoamer.  This  provision 
had  enabled  them  to  conduct  tho  war  with  rigottr,  as  tliey  could  fved 
not  only  their  own  followers,  but  tho  many  native  rofngoos  who  hsid 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  Arab  raiders.  But  unfortunately  this 
accumulation  of  food  had  also  attracted  to  Earonga  an  enormous  number 
of  ruts,  who  feasted  on  this  ricJi  store  of  oorn,  and  multiplied  astouiah* 
ingly  in  numbers.  These  swarms  of  rats  in  their  turn  attracted  »  largo 
number  of  snakes.  There  wore  also  in  addition,  and  no  doubt  from  the 
same  causes,  great  <]^nantitic'i  of  oQenetve- looking  cockrouches,  centi- 
pedes, and  bitiDg  ante ;  so  that  altogether  Earonga,  at  tho  time  of  my 
visits,  was  not  an  agreeable  plaoo  to  reside  in. 

To  these  disconiforts,  however,  tho  employes  of  the  African  Lakes 
Company  cheerfully  submitted.  Since  peace  has  been  made  with  the 
Arabs  they  have  set  themselves  to  work  to  bring  about  a  more  oanfort- 
able  stale  of  aflaira.  One  great  advantage  there  was  in  the  arrangements 
at  Karonga,  namely,  the  dairy-farming  which  those  t-ntorprisiug  Scotch- 
men had  developed.  They  kept  a  very  large  number  of  milch  oows,  aud 
there  were  such  quantities  of  milk  supplied  daily  to  the  station,  that  I 
might  say  without  exaggeration  yon  could  liave  had  a  milk  bath  had 
you  wished  it. 

Outside  this  f«irly  spacious  fort  is  a  very  large  rambling  natiw 
town,  only  some  two  years  old,  and  built  for  the  purpose  of  housing  two 
or  three  hundred  native  porters  and  soldiers  of  the  Lakes  Company, 
Within  this  snbsidiary  village  the  cattio  and  donkeys  belonging  to  tho 
Company  are  kept  in  large  stables.  At  the  back  of  Karonga — European 
and  native — a  beautiful  park-land  stretches  away  to  the  base  of  tlio 
distant  mountains,  yellow  with  com  crops,  green  with  banana  planta- 
tions, and  dotted  here  and  there  with  mRgni6ceut  shady  trees.  On  tho 
other  hand,  looking  across  the  lake  from  Karongu,  you  ntm  tlie  lofty 
Livingstone  Mountains,  rising  up  a  jagged  wall  of  8O00  fuot  alKJvc  tho 
purplu-bluo  wnti^rs  of  Nyassa,  their  ravines  a  dull  green  with  forest,  and 
their  scarped  and  scnlptured  sides  painted  in  red  and  violet,  etono-grey, 
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ochxe-yellow,  and  grey-Hue  oq  the  misty  BnmmitB,  with  occasional 
white  fleoks  of  waterfalU,  and  blnuh-wMte  poffg  of  smoke  from  the 
smouldering  bush-fires. 

For  a  period  of  two  years  prior  to  my  arrival  at  Earonga  in  the 
autumn  of  1889,  the  African  Lakes  Company  bad  been  at  war  with  a 
determined  band  of  Swahili  Arabs  who  had  settled  in  the  fertile  Sonde 
plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Earonga.  The  quarrel  began  in  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  these  Arabs  to  conquer  the  country,  and  the 
natural  oppoaition  on  the  part  of  the  Lakes  Company  to  this  Gcbeme. 
In  the  oommencement  of  the  conflict  Conguls  Hawes  and  O'Xeill 
attempted  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement,  but  failed,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Arabs  to  accept  reasonable  terms.  Then  Captain  Lngard 
and  other  Tolunteera  endoftTonred  to  organise  the  Lakes  Company's 
forces  and  drive  the  Arabs  from  the  oonntry.  They  would  probably 
have  suoceeded  in  effecting  this  object  but  for  the  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese  authoritiee  on  the  coast  to  the  renewal  of  their  supplies 
of  arms  and  ammunition. 

At  the  request  of  Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
had  despatched  <iD  envoy  to  Earonga  to  offer  his  mediation  with  the 
Aral»,  but  the  envoy  on  his  arrival  at  Earonga  had  been  won  over  to 
the  Arab  side  by'threats  or  bribery,  and  had  disappeared.  At  the  time 
of  my  arrival  matters  were  in  this  condition.  Captain  Lngard,  Meears. 
John  and  Frederick  Moir,  and  those  others  who  might  be  called  the 
extraordinary  defenders  of  Earonga,  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
place,  owing  to  the  serious  wounds  they  had  received  in  the  struggle, 
and  the  sickness  which  had  supervened,  and  Karonga  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  its  original  occupants,  Mr.  Monteitb-Fotheringham  (the 
Company's  agentj  and  his  companions,  Mr.  Ejdd,  Mr.  Burton,  and 
Dr.  Cross,  a  medical  missionary,  Mr.  Nicoll,  another  of  the  original 
defenders,  was  travelling  with  me  as  my  assistant.  A  kind  of  dis- 
couragement had  come  over  the  Lakes  Company ;  it  was  throttled  in  its 
action  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  of  the  Mozambique  province, 
having  declined  to  allow  the  passage  of  any  more  warlike  stores  whai- 
ever  for  tha  Company's  use.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  Company's 
advisors  at  home,  who  should  have  known  better,  were  sending  out  ^e 
most  foolish  exhortations  to  its  officials  to  undertake  a  general  war  vrith 
the  Arabs  in  Nyassaland,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  lake,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  Company  could  not  master  one  little  cluster  of  Arab 
settlements,  nor  capture  one  Arab  stockade. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  cold  discouragement  from  some,  and  the 
nnwiee,  ill-considered  incitements  of  others  who  were  living  comfortably 
at  home,  and  had  not  the  lemt  conception  of  what  a  ferocious  war  with 
the  Arabs  was  Hke,'the  little  garrison  at  Earonga  pursued  a  very  wise 
middle  course' when  left  to  its  own  renources  after  the  departure  of  the 
volunteers.    ITiey  completely  destroyed  all  the  Arab  crops  and  soaroee 
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of  footl  mpply,  and  so  nnceaBiDgly  Kamaeed  th«m  with  ambcsliea  and 
BliuTiiBliciotcrs,  that  the  Arabs  were  really  ccmfined  in  their  BtTongholds, 
and  wi:re  being  brought  very  low  by  gradual  starvation.  At  the  same 
timo  it  was  hard  to  say  which  party  would  be  tlie  first  to  give  in.  The 
BriliBh  wore  very  near  getting  to  their  last  cartridge,  and  the  Anlitt 
woro  wtting  rata,  leather,  and  roots,  besideB  being  neonrgcid  by  ik  terriblo 
oatbroak  of  small-pox. 

Just  about  this  critical  period  T  arrived  at  Karonga  and  iminodiately 
oommenood  negotifttious.  At  first  I  was  somowhitt  hampoiod  by  the 
ditGeuIty  of  getting  nt  the  Arabs  to  see  them  and  confer  with  them 
personally,  f"r  thoy,  feiiriiig  treachery  on  our  [lart,  would  not  oomo  to 
see  me  at  Karonga,  and  the  garrtiron  nt  Karonga.  equally  suspicions  of 
the  Arabs'  intentions,  disliked  the  idea  ef  my  placing  myself  in  their 
haiidti. 

To  march  to  tho  Arab  camp  with  a  strong  esoort  might  only  In-ing 
on  war  again,  while  the  same  risk  was  attached  to  allowing  tho  Arabs 
to  oume  with  their  armed  forces  up  to  tho  walls  of  Earenga.  IIowoTer, 
after  a  delay  of  two  or  thi^e  daj-s  in  Tain  parleying,  1  lost  patienoe, 
and  early  one  morning,  accompanied  by  my  asaictant,  Mr.  Niooll,  and  a 
fuw  porters,  I  walked  half-way  to  the  Arab  oarap,  having  dospatobcd 
Jombe'a  headman  in  odvanoo  to  invite  the  Arabs  to  n  meeting.  Asocr- 
tatning  by  their  apiee  that  I  really  was  not  at  tJio  head  of  on  armr, 
tbey  donned  tlieir  best  dresses  mid  camo  out  to  meet  me  unarmed. 
Direotly  this  occurred  I  felt  that  the  chief  difficulty  was  over  now 
that  I  had  got  in  touch  with  them.  We  then  and  there  iicatlod  tho 
mala  principles  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  next  day  thin  treaty  was 
drawn  np  in  Swahilt  nnd  Rngltnh,  and  signed  at  this  same  half-way  spot 
in  the  forest  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  After  this  we  visited 
each  other's  towns,  oxohange'l  presents,  and  ever  since,  to  tlio  best  of 
my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  brcaob  of  the  peace. 

I  was  now  free  to  start  for  Tanganyika,  where  there  were  British 
i&teroBte  to  bo  inquired  into,  and,  if  nocesaary,  to  be  si-cun^d.  We  vrtrt 
m\mo  aomewhat  anxions  as  to  the  fate  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
agents  on  the  lake,  who,  owing  to  the  Arab  war  on  Nyassa  and  tbo 
insnrrection  against  the  Germans  on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  had  been  cut  off 
for  some  time  ftcaa  communication  witli  the  outer  world. 

1  first  of  all  visited  the  interesting  and  beautiful  country  surrounding 
the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Here  there  are  no  fewer  than  nine 
pereimiiil  rivers,  some  of  them  of  considerable  volume,  which  deecend 
from  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Buntali,  Wukukwe,  and  Uktnga,  and 
enter  the  lake  Kdwecn  Karonga  and  Farunibira  Bay,  tho  moietuio 
which  percolates  from  them  through  the  soil  giving  tho  Konde  plain 
an  appcnraneo  of  pprpel<ial  spring.  The  land  at  tho  north  end  of  the 
lake  is  a  veritable  African  .\rcitdia.  You  may  walk  fur  miles  and  milot 
through  banana  plantations ;  then  you  mny  emerge  ou  wide-«l retching 
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fields  of  maize  and  tuillet  and  cassava.  All  the  iMzy  wator-mOAdowB  ar« 
j)Uiit«d  witli  rice:  bat,  above  all,  (Jie  great  irealtb  of  the  oountry  is  in 
<!atUe,  vrhlcli,  elaowltere  b;  no  means  ooinmaa  in  NyasHa-lund,  thrive 
nnaarkably  in  tho  Eondu  diatrict,  and  couscquently  milk  and  beof  nre 
chonp  and  abiindaDt.  Tlio  iiiliabitaiita  of  this  happy  land  arc  a  odd* 
tented,  pleasaQt-dispositioDed  folk,  who  knew  no  trouble  until  the  Araba 
eODght  to  Biibduo  thorn  a  fow  yvnrs  ago. 

The  Wa-fikondo  carry  out  their   Arcadian  umpUoity  of  life  oaA 
manners  into  the  matter  of  clothing,  which  it  may  be  generally  suid  tlioy 
absolutely  lock,  for  except  a  coil  of  brasa  or  coppur  wiru  which  tho  moa 
wear  about  their  middle,  and  a  tiny  little  patch  of  bead-worked  leather, 
which  would  be  insufficiently  large  as  a  kcttle-holdor,  and  which   the 
women  don  na  tboir  only  scrap  of  clothing,  with  those  trifling  exoept iocs 
the  Wa-iikonde  go  iil>soluU?!y  naliod — not,  of  cowrae,  knowing  they  are 
nnkud  (and  consequently  unashamed),  until  thoy  come  more  in  contact 
with  Europeans,  who,  ns  usual,  crudely  and  vulgarly  awake  tbem  to  a 
sense  of  indecency,  so  that  at  tho  present    time,   when    approiachiDg 
Europeaus,  the  Wa-hkondo  strip  off  a  bit  of  banana  leaf  and  twiat  it 
into  tlieir  waist-belts  as  a  kind  of  apron.     But  away  from  Europoatt 
influence,  in  the  heart  of  their  banana  grorea,  or  in  their  trM-«haded. 
oUan>«wept  towns,  thoy  loll  about  in  graceful  attitudi>G,  or  stroll  in  their 
fields  with  the  easy  gait  of  their  untrammtilk'd  limVis,  ami  being  a  very 
well-proportioned  people,  look  like  so  many  bronze  statues,  which  it 
would  be  piiidish  and  bnnat  to  deck  with  a  fig-leaf.     Their  skin,  I  might 
mention,  is    well    polished    daily    by    being    rubbed  with    cream,  the 
abundauoe  of  milk  from  their  herds  being  so  great  as  to  permit  of  snoh 
a  Insurious  unguent. 

From  this  desirable  land  of  Eoude,  with  its  agreeable  people  aud 
prolific  oattio,  its  fertile  plains  aud  never- failing  slreams,  we  pass  ip  a 
steep  ascent  of  tho  most  picturesque  mountains  (cnmping  on  the  way  at 
a  remarkable  spring  of  hot  water,  Borrounded  by  oil-palms  and  very 
West-African  looking  vegolation),  to  the  still  more  Iteantiful  country  of 
Buutali,  which  ]Ktrhaps,  all  things  oousidered,  is  tbo  loveliest  part  of 
this  favoured  district.  With  its  red  soil,  its  rounded  hills  covered  with 
short  green  turf,  its  many  rills  and  rivulets,  its  cool  misty  olimate  and 
rank  vegetation,  Bnntnli  i*  an  African  Devonshire  perched  up  at  ao 
average  height  of  5000  ftiet  above  the  trongh  of  Lake  Kyassa,  an^. 
certainly  fitted  by  its  natural  advantages  to  be  u  heulthy  home  for 
European  settlers,  the  more  eo  as  its  native  population  is  vety  Hcanty. 
from  Buutali  we  descended  again  into  the  Songwe  valley,  also  a  moat 
delectable  land,  literally  abounding  in  milk  and  honey;  and  following 
more  or  leas  closely  the  course  of  tho  river  Songwe,  as  it  ofierod 
apparently  an  easier  acocas  to  tho  Tanganyika  platean  than  the 
Stevenson  road  lying  forthcr  to  tho  south,  we  arrive<l  nt  a  pretty  little 
village  nuHtling  iu  luxuriant  forest,  and  called  Mwitikwa. 
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Just  before  reuching  this  part  we  hail  come  up  with  Dr.  Croas,  the 
weU-known  nieiiical  misfiionary,  to  whom  I  have  nlroaily  referred,  and 
who^  as  on  agent  for  the  Free  Church  of  Scollaud  mission,  lias  n^ided 
for  8omo  five  years  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Dr.  Cross  hod 
learnt  from  native  boys  in  his  serrioo  that  Lake  Knkwa  wm  mnch 
nearer  to  Lake  Nyassa  than  had  hitherto  been  sapposod,  and  when  wo 
arrived  together  at  Msankwa  this  information  was  confirmed  by  the 
people  there,  eome  of  whom  ofiered  to  guide  us  to  the  lake.  As  thoy 
8tate<l  that  Lake  Rukwa  was  only  three  days  distant  due  north  from 
their  town,  and  that  the  road  lay  through  that  portion  of  Unyika  which 
I  wished  to  visit,  I  willingly  started  with  Dr.  CroBB  to  discover  the 
hitherto  unknown  eastern  extremity  of  that  lake. 

The  western  end  of  Lake  Btikwa  was  first  Keen  hy  Thomson  from 
the  Fipa  Mountains  in  1881,  and  the  actual  shore  of  this  end  of  the  lake 
was  reached  later  on  by  a  Qennan  named  Eaieer ;  but  of  the  extent  of 
thia  piece  of  water  nothing  was  known. 

At  the  close  of  one  long  day's  joamey  fVom  Meankwa  wo  reached 
the  largo  stockaded  town  of  an  important  chief  named  Zowa,  in  Xorthem 
Unyika.  rrocuring  guides  here,  we  travelled  across  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  beautiful  Unyiba  tableland,  and  then  abruptly  entered  a 
mountainous  country  of  harsher  character,  covered  with  thin  forcist,  but 
with  a  parched  rocky  soil.  Gradually  oecendiug  to  a  height  of  over 
COOO  feet,  we  suddenly,  from  the  crest  of  the  Wungu  Mountains,  looked 
down  on  what  I  thought  at  first  was  a  very  broad  sheet  of  water,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  high  ranges  of  tnountaias.  But  by  ili^grecs, 
with  the  oid  of  a  field-glass,  I  discovered  thot  what  oppenreil  to  be  a 
upacions  lake  in  reality  consisted  of  a  narrow  contorted  strip  of  water 
on  the  one  side,  and  between  us  and  the  water  a  wide  extent  of  abso- 
lutely flat  plain,  so  uniformly  covered  with  blue-grey  forest,  that  from 
those  heights  above  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  it  by  its  colouring  from 
the  real  lake.  When  I  had  taken  a  nnmber  of  angles  tiom  our  camp  on 
the  mountain  crest,  we  began  a  most  arduous  descent  from  the  heights 
into  the  plain  Iwlow,  As  we  descended — the  "  we  "  here  standing  for 
my  assistant,  Mr.  Kicoll,  Dr.  OroFs,  and  myself,  and  my  party  of 
IGO  carriers — our  improesioiis  and  forebodings  became  of  a  somewhat 
dismal  character.  Everything  around  us  bore  witness  to  the  dearth  of 
water.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range  we  hod  left  a  country 
in  the  full  beauty  of  spring,  intensely  green  with  the  gentle  showers  of 
the  commencing  rainy  season,  but  here  on  the  slope  facing  Rukwa,  the 
farther  we  descended  the  more  arid  the  country  became.  At  tho  base  of 
the  luouutains  we  crossed  a  threo-milo  stretch  of  level  plateau,  covered 
witli  the  dismal  grey  growth  of  innumerable  thorn-trees,  so  gnarled  and 
contorted  in  ahope,  and  provided  with  such  cruelly  ingenious  hooks  nnd 
barbs  and  stiletlo-like  thorns,  that  thoy  might  have  been  the  enchaiitvd 
forest  round  some  wizard's  lair. 
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This  plateati  oame  to  a  euddea  and  abrupt  termination,  and  from  its 
edge  we  made  a  preoipitous  descent  along  a  blood-red  patb  into  a  blood- 
red  ravine,  the  aidea  of  whioh  were  fantastically  planted  and  festooned 
with  clnmpB  of  pnrple-green  aloes,  and  tLoee  weird  candelabra  enpborbias 
with  grey  apeotral  stems,  the  eegmented  Et&Iks  of  which  looked  like  the 
tails  of  innamerable  scorpions.  Down  through  the  dark  gloomy  depths 
of  this  oleft  of  the  earth  we  floundered,  slipped,  and  fell  injo  the  goi^ 
of  a  dry  river,  cut  deeply  in  a  winding  channel  between  precipitous  red 
walls,  the  sides  of  which  were  Boonred  and  polished  and  striated  as  if  by 
glacial  action.  There  were  scattered  stagnant  pools  of  wat«r  in  the  red, 
red  rooks  and  sand,  and  water  ooeed  from  places  in  the  river-bed  vrhen 
our  porters  dng  below  the  surface.  The  trees  clinging  to  the  aides  of 
the  ravine  were  emerald  green,  with  a  metallic-tinted  harsh  verdure. 
Bvidently  this  dried-up  etroam  had  once  been  an  important  river,  and  a 
powerful  torrent,  and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bukwa  than  to  observe  the  traces  of  a  once  abundant  rain  supply, 
which,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  has — so  the  natives  say — suddenly 
ceased  daring  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  though  the  coontry  had 
been  literally  blasted  by  some  terrible  ourse. 

Crossing  the  dry  bed  of  this  river  we  entered  on  another  level 
stretch  of  country  gently  sloping  northwards,  its  surface  uniformly  clad 
with  a  forest  of  grey  thorn  trees,  but  with  the  ground  at  their  bases 
bespangled  in  a  strange  contrast  with  gorgeous  flowers,  whioh  were 
almost  unaccompanied  by  leaves,  just  the  vividly-coloured  petals  rising 
from  the  hard  grey  soil. 

These  consisted  chiefly  of  purple,  yellow,  and  white  anemonefi, 
arborescent  lilies,  with  white  star-like  flowers  springing  from  a  grey 
branching  stem,  and  great  heads  of  pink  crinums  resembling  the  "  kafir 
lily  "  of  South  Africa. 

We  passed  an  ocoasioiLal  dry  water  course,  choked  with  grey-green 
life-in-death  vegetation,  and  then  at  length  reached  a  brooder  dxied-up 
stream-valley,  with  shadier  trees  and  a  stockaded  village,  the  first  we 
bad  met  with  in  the  land.  Here  we  encounlered  a  very  suspicions  recep- 
tion. The  chief  of  the  vill^e,  strange  to  say,  was  a  young  Swahili, 
originally  from  Zanzibar,  who  called  himself  a  son — but  was  certainly 
no  relative — of  the  Sultan  of  WuBgn,  or  the  "  Mwinyi-Wungu,"  as  he 
was  called.  It  filled  me  with  no  little  surprise  to  find  that  in  this  shnt- 
in,  outH>f-the-way,  valley  of  Bukwa,  never  before  visited  by  a  European, 
there  was  actually  a  man  residing,  who  not  only  spoke  correctly  and 
fluently  the  Swohili  of  Zanzibar,  but  could  cite  by  name  persons  of  note 
who  had  resided  there,  and  talk  about  Sir  John  Eirk  and  General 
Mathews,  and,  more  than  this,  who  could  actually  speak  a  few  words  of 
English.  I  naturally  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  warm  friend  and  helper, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  he  appeared  particularly  pleased  at  onr  arrival, 
or  actuated  by  any  other  desire  but  to  wring  as  many  presents  from  us 
as  he  oonld)  and  persuade  as  to  leave  the  country. 
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Wo  now  beg^an  to  be  distressed  for  wnnt  of  wator.  At  this  yonng 
Swahili man's  village  a  Teiy  little  water  eoiiM  be  obtninod  from  a  deep 
well  dug  in  the  dry  at  ream- valley.  From  this  a  oool,  swoot,  but  muddy 
water  was  with  diffionlty  obtained,  and  I  had  to  pay  very  doarly  for  joat 
enough  to  moisten  the  throats  of  my  1 150  thirsty  followorg.  It  became  a 
matter  of  pressing  necessity  that  wo  shonld  either  move  on  or  moTO 
back  to  a  more  abundant  water  supply,  but  we  were  kept  waiting  all 
the  moroing  at  this  village  nntil  the  messengers,  who  had  apprised  the 
Sultan  of  oor  coming,  returned  from  his  residence  with  his  ptrmiasioD 
to  us  to  proceed  farther  into  his  conatry. 

Aa  soon  aa  this  was  obtained,  and  we  had  got  guides  to  take  u«  to 
the  next  watering-place,  1  left  the  itibospitablo  village  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  its  inhabitants  that  we 
should  certainlydie  of  sunstroke,  we  struok  northwanl  towards  the  lake. 
As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  tlie  broad,  shaded  stream-ralloy  where  the 
village  was  situated,  we  entered  the  frying,  blazing  heat  of  the  parcbod 
plain,  and  fouml  <".ur8elTe9  in  n  white,  light,  bright  bell  of  da?:);ling 
snnshine.  Tlic  shndeless  ncneias  with  their  crael  thorns,  tho  dry  yellow 
grass,  and  the  yellow  withered  Borassus  palms  in  no  way  mitigated  the 
pitiless  glare  of  the  vortical  sun,  while  a  raging  wind,  hot  as  the  breath 
of  a  fomace,  swept  over  the  plain  and  burnt  the  skin  of  onr  faces,  so 
that  we  felt  as  if  wo  wore  tight  masks.  Every  quarter-of-an-hour  the 
WTfttohed  caravan  had  perforce  to  atop  and  pant  nnder  the  thin  film  of 
shade  which  might  descend  from  the  skeleton  braiicliea  of  a  dead  tree. 
At  length,  after  froiincnt  halts  and  protestations  from  the  Eun-stricken 
men  that  they  could  go  no  farther,  we  saw  ahead  of  us  an  emerald- 
green  line  in  the  grey  wilderness,  which  marked  the  presence  of  waU^r. 
This  tnroed  out  to  be  a  wcUing,  brackish  pool  tlirouged  with  bulrnHhea 
and  reeds,  a  kind  of  circular  spring  of  overflowing  water  apjmrently 
comioctod  with  the  lake  by  a  long  lane  of  ru»b-ohoked  marsh,  very 
distinct  from  the  arid  plains  of  baked  mud,  Wn  oamjK'd  here,  where 
the  scenery  was  a  little  less  ghastly  iu  its  dead  ugliness.  The  acaeias 
exhibited  a  little  green  foliage  among  their  thorns,  and  they  weni  fre- 
quented by  thousands  of  cooing  doves,  while  the  ncanty  bushes  on  the 
ground  served  as  cover  for  many  francolin  and  guinea-fowl.  Game,  in 
the  shape  of  aiit«lopes  and  buffiiluee,  was  evidently  abundant,  and  no 
doubt  was  attracted  to  tho  vicinity  of  this  bmckisli  pool  by  the  flakes  of 
salt  which  remained  on  the  soil  where  the  water  had  evaporated ;  and 
the  game  in  its  turn  was  followed  by  hyenas,  lions,  and  mltures.  Tho 
hyenas  laughed  and  the  lions  roared  outside  our  camp  fires,  and  the  next 
day  i  noticed  many  scattered  fragments  of  bones  and  sknlls  iu  the 
vicinity,  which  were  the  relics  of  previous  feasts  on  the  part  of  these 
camlvora. 

I  was  anxious  to  proceed  direct  to  the  lake  from  here,  as  wc  were 
only  about  three  or  four  miles  distant,  hut  the  Wuiigu  people  would  not 
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allow  HB  to  do  BO  until  we  liad  first  eeea  their  Sultan,  so  ve  travelled  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  always  through  this  scorching,  glaring 
wilderness,  till  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  Sougwe  river.  Hero  I 
camped  so  that  the  men  might  be  close  to  fresh  water,  but  it  appeared 
to  us  that  even  the  wat«r  of  the  Songwe  was  brackish,  though  it  was  a 
running  river.  It  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  quenching  one's  thirst, 
and  oonfainod  some  irritating  property  which  occasioned  diarrhcea,  and 
even  dysentery.  Leaving  my  men  at  the  Sofigwe,  I  went  with  Mr. 
NiooU  and  Dr.  Ctobs  to  visit  Mwinyi-Wungu,  who  lived  about  a  mile 
from  its  banks  in  a  stockaded  town.  I  con  hardly  describe  the  heat  oi 
the  atmosphere  in  walking  thither ;  it  was  like  passing  tbrongb  fire. 
When  we  got  into  the  town,  we  eagerly  crept  under  the  shade  of  the 
overhanging  eaves  of  the  houses,  which  extended  so  near  the  ground, 
for  the  sake  of  coolness,  that  one  had  to  get  down  on  all  fours  to  get 
under  them. 

Hwinyi-Wuiigu  is  a  young  chief,  with  a  weak,  cruel  face.  The 
lobes  of  his  ears,  like  those  of  the  Masai,  are  bored  through  with  a  hole 
which  has  gradually  extended  them  into  two  large  loops  of  skin.  He 
was  heoomingly  draped  in  a  handsome  clotb,  and  wore  ivory  bracelets  and 
a  great  number  of  broas  rings  on  his  fingers.  We  found  him  surrounded 
by  a  court  of  servile,  cringing  followers,  who  were  more  or  less  dressed 
in  the  Swahili  fashion.  He  greeted  us  with  a  silly,  simpering  smile, 
but  scarcely  replied  to  our  salutations,  and  immediately  resumed  playing 
a  game  of  "  bao  "  (a  sort  of  native  backgammon),  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  prior  to  our  arrival.  Ominously  enough,  he  was  playing 
with  bullets  for  counters.  I  tendered  him  a  very  handsome  preseitt,  as 
presents  are  locally  appraised,  but  he  scarcely  deigned  to  acknowledge 
the  offering,  and  after  a  rather  stupid  interval  of  silence,  we  again 
saluted  him  and  withdrew  to  our  camp.  He  gave  me  no  return  present, 
but  messengers  shortly  afterwards  oame  from  him,  stating  that  he 
would  allow  us  to  proceed  the  next  day  to  the  lake  shore,  and  furnish  us 
with  guides.  However,  after  consulting  with  Mr.  NicoU,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  stay  no  longer  in  this  couutry,  but  hurty  back  to  the 
XJnyika  plateau  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  frightful  heat  of  the  lake  valley  and  the  brackish  water  were 
beginning  to  make  all  my  porters  ill ;  the  country  also  was  a  land  of 
famine.  There  were  no  crops  growing  there,  and  the  natives  lived  on 
the  meat  of  buflbloee,  crocodiles,  and  hippopotamuses,  which  they  killed 
in  the  lake  or  on  the  lake  shores,  for  they  are  most  expert  marksmen 
(they  varied  this  meat  diet  with  Indian  com  and  beans,  which  they 
obtained  from  natives  of  the  surrounding  countries  in  exchange  for  dty 
strips  of  cured  meat),  but  they  would  not,  or  could  not,  provide  the 
least  atom  of  food  for  the  use  of  the  caravan.  Our  donke}^  and  goats 
were  dying  for  wast  of  verdure,  and,  moreover,  the  natives  were  so 
doubtful  in  their  attitude,  so  well  armed  with  good  guns,  and  enjoyed 
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»«ch  u  bud  rcpiilntion  amoug  the  surrouniling  trilx*  na  IhiW  rubbore,  that 
it  Btomeil  to  lae  to  remain  longer  m  the  countrj-  would  only  f«nipt  th«m 
lo  au  attack,  which  every  day  our  men  were  k«8  capable  of  reeistiog. 

In  apite  of  my  wi§h,  therefore,  to  acquiro  more  geographical  informa- 
tton  ftboiit  this  remarkable  ^a!t  lake,  I  thought  it  uy  dnty  towards  the 
expedition  and  the  real  ends  I  had  in  view  to  hurry  out  of  Mwioyi- 
Wiingu's  country  witlioiit  wiy  furthtir  dolny.  Dr,  Cross,  however,  not 
baviiig  tho  sauie  caree  and  responsibilities,  decided  to  stay  there  a  few 
■lays  lunger  with  his  tix  porters,  to  viiiit  the  lake  flhore,  and  then  retttm 
to  Nyaoea.  lie  did  succoad  in  getting  to  the  edge  of  tho  lake,  and  he 
found  its  waters  to  bo  of  a  brown  colour,  ammouiacal,  and  very  salt.  Ho 
met  with,  however,  such  a  disagreeable  rudeness  from  the  iiativo«  that 
ho  was  obliged  to  hurry  away  from  the  country  before  they  could  fully 
decido  what  lo  do  with  hint ;  but  his  sufleriugB  IVom  heat  and  thiiat  woro 
so  great  that  ho  nearly  died  ou  the  road. 

Having  bado  good-bye  to  Mwinyi-Wniigu,  and  boing  by  him  refused 
jtermission  to  leave  tho  country,  I  did  leave,  nevertheless,  at  throe  in 
tho  morniiig,  as  bood  as  there  was  eufticient  moonlight  to  ouable  us  to 
gropo  our  way  through  tho  thorn-forest.  This  was  a  weird  march 
through  this  silent,  stricken  land.  We  soomod  tike  a  party  of  ghosts 
moving  through  a  dead  world,  for,  in  order  to  cludo  any  pursuit  of 
Hwinyi- Wuiigu's  warriors,  I  had  orderod  the  caravan  to  maintain  absolato 
eilence.  Ocoaaionally.  however,  tho  Bpell  was  rudely  broken  by  a  loud 
bray  from  one  of  our  douk6j*B,  but  I  trusted  that  this  would  not  attract 
the  attention  of  tho  listening  uativee,  as  it  might  bo  mistaken  for  tlio 
cry  of  Bomo  wild  beast.  We  had  no  path,  but  with  the  aid  of  my 
«ompass  1  struck  a  direct  line  through  the  tliin  forest  fur  the  river  gorge 
where  we  had  first  entered  this  ill-omened  land,  and  wo  arrived  there 
without  any  untoward  incident  just  us  tho  ttun  wiia  beginning  to  be 
ijppressively  hot.  Scarcely  stopping  to  slake  their  tliiiat  with  the  red 
water  that  lay  in  this  grim  ravine,  my  men  hurried  up  the  escarpment 
Aod  clambered,  panting  but  resolute,  up  the  steep  mountains,  and  we 
ticarcely  patised  for  rest  and  food  until  wo  were  once  more  buck  ou  tho 
beautiful  green  plateau  of  Unyika. 

The  general  characteristics  of  tho  high  tableland  which  lies  between 
Tanganyika  and  Nynsea,  are  so  uniform  in  the  various  countries  of 
Wurambia.  Wuwiwa,  Wnnylha,  Wunyamwuiign,  end  Matnbwe,  tlutt 
instead  of  describing  these  countries  iu  detail,  IwUl  sketch  their  principal 
features  in  common. 

Tho  edge  of  the  great  plateau,  where  tho  river  Tshambozl — the 
fiuihcst  eastern  eource  of  the  Congo — takes  its  rise,  is  marked  by  a 
oariooaly  tmiform  wall  of  mountaiu  range,  tho  higher  peaks  of  which 
probably  reached  to  altitudes  of  6000  to  7000  feet.  Westward  of  this 
are  groat  fertile  sloping  prairies,  throngh  which  innumerable  streamlets 
lloir  to  tho  south-west,  to  joia  eventually  tho  river  'I'shambozL     On  tiie 
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cajit  of  this  loDg  mountain  wall  Ja  a  elretcli  of  level  valley,  eiugtilart}* 
flat  in  surfaoe  compitred  to  tlio  moimtaiuoua  coautry  od  eiUier  side, 
tliiougb  wiiich  two  rivers,  tti«ir  sonroea  divided  hy  a  low  irater- 
■bed,  flon-  in  oppoiiito  direotioiiH,  the  Sufigwe  towards  Iiuke  Nyaaaa,  and 
tiM  Nkaua  to  ibe  river  Siusi  and  tho  salt  Luku  Sukwa.  Again,  ou 
tlio  oMpt  of  this  valloy  1!e  moio  mountains  and  tlio  table-lund  of  Unyika, 
or  Wunyihn,  ns  it  is  locally  oullod.  The  Soiigwo-Skaua  valley  pUKwasca 
Boil  of  estraordiuary  fertility,  wliich  is  w«ll  irrigated  by  these  [>eTc&mal 
streams. 

The  taUe-landa  on  eitlier  aide,  the  average  eloration  of  which  may 
be  taken  at  5000  feet,  are  of  a  park-like  character,  with  utretchee  of 
green  prairio,  olnmpa  of  fine  trees,  and  oceaaionai  patches  of  woodland. 
Being  very  thinly  iuliabited,  well  watered,  and  perpotwally  grogii  with 
sweet  herbagOi,  they  are  ranged  over  by  iarge  herds  of  game.  When  the 
conntry  ia  civilised  they  will  andouhtedly  piwve  well  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  asses.  The  indigenous  population  of  those 
lands  would  all  be  cattle-breeders  if  ihey  could,  because  they  fnlly  know 
how  well  oxen  will  thrive  in  theee  lands;  but  a^aiu,  as  in  so  man} 
other  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  the  black  man  who  is  the  lilu«k  man's  wo 
enemy.  There  are  three  negro  tribes  which  share  the  opprobriam  of 
iMJng  the  devastators  of  this  regiun,  which  is  naturally  fitted  to  become 
one  of  the  ripest  and  must  pnA3pcTons  pnrt«  of  Africa.  These  ore  the 
mthleHBly  cmel  Wa-womba,  a  popnluus  nation,  living  in  the  lands 
l>etwecu  the  Tehambezi  and  Lake  Ba&gweolo;  the  Wa-tuta,  who  are 
another  soctign  of  wandering  Zulus,  like  the  Ailgoni  of  Nyassalaod,  and 
who  still  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  soiithnjast  Tanganyika ;  nnd  tho 
A-wongQ  warriors  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Ilukwa,  with  their 
Wa<nyamn-ozi  allies.  Of  these  the  wiokeilef  t  and  most  dreaded  aro  the 
Wa-wemba,  who  have  at  different  times  very  nearly  brought  about  a 
complete  depopnlation  of  the  Tshamliezi  plateau.  The  Arab  raids  sink 
into  insignificance  before  tho  ferocious  ravages  of  the  Wa-wemba,  who 
aru  perpetually  destroying  the  towns  and  plantations  of  thoir  unfor- 
tunate neighbonra,  carrying  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  audJ 
IriUing  all  tho  ablo-bodiod  men.  I  have  followed  in  the  Wa-wemba's 
ttwiks,  and  have  seen  all  human  life  and  cultivation  stamped  oat  for  a 
distance  of  60  miles  along  the  rood,  where  only  a  short  time  before  the 
most  flourishing  villages  existed,  Burrtmnded  by  thriving  oropa,  and 
enriched  with  abundant  supplies  of  stored  grain. 

The  only  ht^ieful  feature  in  our  relation  with  the  Wa-wemba  is  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  tliey  have  an  exaggerated  dread  of  and  rospeot 
for  white  men,  and  carry  this  so  far  that  they  never  intorfore  with  the 
lelter-Dorriers  and  portera  when  the  African  Lakes  Company  and 
missionaries  may  send  backwards  and  foiwarde  on  the  plateau,  provided 
they  can  Khow  a  letter  in  a  cleft  stick,  or  wear  a  European  jacket  or 
trousers,  or  exhibit  any  other  indubitable  sign  of  their  conneobbn  with 
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tho  white  nwD.  Tho  natives  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  London 
MisBionary  Society's  sfations  near  Tanganyika  find  tliemselres  eafe  from 
the  attacks  of  tho  Wa-wcmba. 

Although  want  of  time  provented  ino  from  making  a  journey  lu  the 
reaideiioe  of  Eetimkuru,  tho  Wa-wcmlwi  king,  I  had  rea-son  tn  V>i;licvc, 
from  a  m«BBage  transmitted  to  me  from  him  through  an  Uhmgn  ohtat 
to  the  south  of  Tanganyika,  that  I  should  havo  bocn  well  rwjcivod,  and 
wouhl  have  fuuiid  it  Dot  very  difficuU  to  «nt«T  into  a  pact  with  Mm  to 
oeaao  raiding  the  native  tribes  ttuder  onr  protection. 

Whea  we  hxd  regained  tho  town  of  Zowa  in  Unyika,  on  our  retnm 
from  Luke  Bnkwa,  I  found  there  waa  oonoidtrablo  difficulty  about 
Etriktng  any  path  which  should  lead  oa  in  a  direct  line  towards  Tan- 
ganyika. Eaoh  village  was  at  war  with  its  neighbiinrs,  and  the  arrival 
of  Btrangers  was  at  first  taken  for  the  approach  of  eoeniieB.  Under  Ihea© 
conditions  we  were  unable  to  procure  the  eorviccs  of  reliable  guides.  The 
men  whom  we  induced  by  big  presents  to  show  iia  tho  way  either  led 
118  into  the  trackless  bush  and  forthwith  desDrtwl,  or  left  us  face  to  face 
with  yelling  multitudes  of  wflrriors,  all  eager  for  attack  and  plunder, 
Uow  we  managed  to  pass  through  this  ooontry,  which  had  novor  Ijcfore 
Ijecu  traversed  by  a  white  man,  without  having  to  fight  oui-  way,  I  can 
hunllj-  undentaDd.  Again  and  again  the  natives  would  start  up  from 
an  amliush  iu  tho  forest  and  scare  our  porters  into  an  abject  atatfl  of 
terror,  or  at  some  camping-place  they  would  Burrouud  ns  in  more  fonnal 
battle  array.  They  were  mystified  by  onr  prcscnco  in  the  land,  and 
our  ohjeol  in  passing  through  whero  no  white  man  had  hitherto  found 
his  way,  and  their  cupidity  was  excited  by  the  apparent  wealth  wf  my 
caravan.  And  yet,  by  dint  of  a  little  patience,  and  of  tho  good- 
tempered  negotiations  of  Eiongwe,  and  perhaps  the  facility  with  which 
Mr.  NieoU  and  myself  had  become  able  to  talk  the  dialect  understood  by 
these  people,  we  naanaged  not  only  to  get  through  this  tiresome  bit  of 
countiy  without  the  least  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  heavy  payments, 
but  wo  actually  left  friends  Iwhind  us ;  and  once  wo  had  ahown  these 
eusiiictoUB,  iiuorrelsomo  people  that  wo  were  really  decent,  qutet,  but 
resolute  folk,  and  had  neitlier  come  to  harry  nor  enslave  them,  nor  y«t 
were  of  a  f*raper  to  anfler  ill-treatment  meekly ;  wo  were  furnished 
with  extraordinary  quantities  of  food,  shown  where  water  could  bo 
found,  and  supplied  with  information  as  to  our  route. 

However,  my  anxieties  were  greatly  relieved  when  wo  onoc  more 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Kkana  river  and  encamped  at  the  town  of 
Msisi,  which  is  tho  capital  of  Tahikano-molira,  one  of  the  ploaaanteat, 
frankest,  most  hospitable  African  chiefs  I  havo  ever  dealt  with.  He  is 
the  sovei-eign  of  all  WnnyamwaBga,  and  Is  now  nmler  British  protection, 
and  flies  a  very  largo  red  ensign  fiom  the  apex  of  hia  peaked  hut.  All 
along  this  Nkaua  valley  yon  havo  a  nublime  Bpectaclo  Iwforu  you  in  tho 
great  edge  of  the  TBhauibcu  plateau  rising  above  the  flat  valley,  a  sheer 
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precipitous  mount&in  wall  of  5000  to  7000  fvvt  in  liuight,  wliicli,  as 
miRht  be  iiuagincd,  is  scaled  with  diiScuIty.  Fiimisltod  witlt  gnitlca  by 
Tabttcauo-molira,  vo  ecramblcd  up  to  tb«  top  of  tho  pktcau  by  ■  lofly 
pass  6000  feet  in  altitnilo.  whera  tho  shoor  doGCcnt  of  tho  muantain 
wall  bad  been  broken  up  or  modiJiod  by  tho  action  of  torrents.  A  Uttlo 
distance  further  to  the  north  tbe  Satsi  tiror  broke  through  tho  otigo 
of  the  platoaii  in  a  doop  gorge  and  joined  the  fJkaoa,  the  united  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Rutwa. 

From  the  brink  of  this  tableland  we  had  a  eitpetb  view  over  Uie 
googriiphy  of  tho  eurrouuding  oountriue.  Then,  turning  our  Stops  Sg^in 
to  tio  nortb-weBt,  wo  journuyt-d  tranquilly  for  days  along  tjtft  wituUogS  ' 
of  tho  Saiei,  and  eo  thrungh  tho  lioaatiful  Mauliwe  country  to  the  base 
of  tbo»e  mountains  which  screen  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
From  the  JUambwe  country  most  of  my  porl'jrs  had  Iweii  derired,  and 
this  land,  whose  inhabitants  are  uatiirnlly  of  a  warlike  turn,  has  fur- 
nished  the  African  Lakes  Company  with  tho  groator  part  of  their  nativo 
allies  in  the  war  with  tho  Arabs. 

The  A-mambwe  are  singularly  woll-disposod  towards  tho  whi(e  man, 
or  rather,  towards  that  variety  of  him  that  thoy  at  present  know  boirt, 
the  BritoQ.  Thoir  affection  for  our  nationality  was  observod  and  oom- 
mentod  on  byencb  an  impartial  observer  as  the  French  traveller  Captain 
Trivior,  who  had  traversed  their  couotry  with  an  escort  furnifihcd  him 
by  tho  Lakes  Company,  a  little  while  before  I  passed  that  way  myself. 
"When  I  met  Captain  Trivier  at  Karonga,  before  starting  for  Tanganyika, 
he  had  prepared  me  for  the  marked  way  in  which  the  people  of  Mambwe 
and  Ulungu  had  been  "Britannioised,"  more  by  the  preeeuoe  among 
them  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  agents  than  by  tho  Lake* 
Company,  What  struck  Captain  Trivier  most  forcibly  was,  thatwhwo-  ', 
ever  he  went  through  those  lands,  tho  natives  invariably  greeted  him 
with  "  Goody  morning,"  a  salutation  originally  learnt  from  the  mission- 
aiies,  but  whiuh  has  now  come  Into  common  use  among  many  of  thu 
|)eople  wbo  have  not  yet  seen  a  white  man.  Still,  howovor  well  tlioy 
beihavod  to\vards  us,  these  A-mambwe  are  exceedingly  cruel  to  ouo 
another,  and  their  fair  countty,  blessed  with  such  a  perfect  climato,  asd 
sncb  a  fertile  eoil,  le  ravaged  and  laid  wa^to  by  civil  war.  Thoy  havo 
especially  a  passion  for  head-hunting,  and  think  it  adds  greatly  to  tho 
beauty  and  importance  of  their  stockaded  towns,  if  their  approaches  and 
outskirts  are  decorated  by  human  heads  stuck  on  posts. 

If  a  great  man  dies,  or  any  special  oause  of  rejoicing,  or  need  for  tlie 
propitiation  of  evil  spirits  occurs,  Ihey  endeavour  to  obtain  the  IicoiIh  of 
victims  from  neighbouring  towns,  or  at  the  worst  cut  off  the  heads  of 
some  of  their  less  valuable  slaves,  and  stick  them  on  tho  sommit  of  poles 
and  posts.  Sometimes,  with  a  grim  humour,  an  imitation  bust  or  body 
is  made  of  straw  and  attached  to  the  bare  pole,  so  that  the  upturned  head 
seems  like  the  ghastly  blossom  of  a  strange,  weird  plant.    One  of  tbe 
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leading  cbiefs  of  tho  Mambwe  country,  named  Eern,  had  heard  of  my 
travelling  and  my  treaty-making  in  tho  land, and  determined  to  give  me 
a  reception  which  should  at  once  impress  me  with  his  magnificence  and 
power.  So  ho  killed  twelve  people,  and  stuck  their  beads  on  poets 
planted  in  regular  oi\ler.  in  euoh  a  way  that  they  formed  a  kind  of 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  chief  entrance  to  his  town. 

Kot  being  able  to  keep  tryst  with  him  very  punctually,  owing  to 
cireumstanoeB  over  which  I  had  no  control,  I  arrived  at  Eern's  a  forU 
night  later  than  was  expected,  and,  consequently,  whon  I  marched  up 
this  grim  avenue  tho  heads  which  he  intended  to  be  so  freah  were 
considerably  decayed,  and  had  been  muoh  epoilod  by  the  attacks  of 
vnltnrOB.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  his  avenue  Kera  was  seated, 
beaming  with  ooniplaoenoy,  feeling  he  had  done  the  tJiing  well.  By  his 
Bide  was  an  enormons  basket-work  reoeptaclo  about  two  feet  high,  filled 
with  the  most  delicious  freeh  milk,  and  iheio  were  also  heapcd-up  Etoras 
of  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  ground-nuta,  and  Indian  com.  We  found 
Eern  one  of  the  most  hospitable  of  the  many  friendly  chiefs  wo  met 
with  in  this  country,  and  quite  willing  to  listen  to  reason  when  kindly 
Bpoken  to.  Ue  was  greatly  disappointed  on  leaniiog  Uiat  wo  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  head-hunting,  and  that  our  own  monarch  never  pOflted 
freshly-cut  heads  at  the  gatee  of  her  palace  when  she  reooived  a  foreign 
envoy. 

The  ordinary  route  to  Tanganyika  which  I  had  now  picked  up  in  tlie 
Uambwo  country,  loads  you  up  through  tho  moat  beautiful  goi^  of 
Fwambo  to  and  through  the  mountain  ranges  which  look  down  on  the 
eouth  end  of  Tanganyika,  The  gorge  of  Fwambo  ia  an  eiquisite  bit  of 
scetiery.  A  beautiful  stream  dashoe  down  in  many  cataracts  and  rapids 
through  a  deep  but  not  very  narrow  gorge  between  precipitous  mountaia 
sides,  ftud  this  gorge  is  fillod  with  magnifiooiit  forest  of  a  truly  Weot- 
Afrioan  character — an  ideal  tropical  forest  with  its  immense  umbrageous 
trees,  ita  graceful  oil-palms,  its  parasitic  orchids,  and  trailing,  swinging 
creepers.  At  tho  commencement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gorge  tho 
Loudon  Missionary  Society  ^ve  a  large  statiun,  where  we  were 
welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonea,  Dr.  Mutlier,  and  Mr.  Wright.  It 
seemed  to  me,  after  my  many  days  in  the  wilderness,  delightfully 
incongruous  to  come  suddenly  on  this  oasis  of  civiliaution.  An  tiiiual  I 
was  received  with  alt  ]iossible  kindness,  and  continued  my  journey  to 
Tanganyika  encourngod  by  what  I  had  aeon  at  Fwambo,  and  feeling 
that  it  was  quite  worth  the  while  of  oar  Qovornment  and  its  agents  to 
tako  some  little  trouble  about  stich  people  as  theao  missionaries,  who  are 
really  and  truly,  quietly  aud  unostentatioQsly,  laying  the  foundations  of 
civiliaation  in  the  midst  of  what  at  first  appears  to  be  hojieleas  savagery. 
What  Captain  and  Mrs.  Here,  Mr.  and  Miit.  Joue^,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Swann  have  done  and  are  doing  on  tliu  Tanganyika  plateau,  wu* 
nccontplished  with  as  little  certainty  of  a  bright  future  by  the  Liviug- 
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Ktoiies  luul  MolTuU  in  BeUihiuuia-laud.  Now,  whore  Liviagetono  nn<l 
&foEr&t  worlc«(J,  EurDpeuD-liuilt  towns  have  ariaen,  and  telcgtsphs  taiA 
jMirools-post  nro  in  &]ieratioTi,  and  a  lino  of  railway  is  shortly  to  lx> 
opened.  And  ni>,  in  the  sainu  way,  And  I  believe  in  lean  time,  will  the  work 
of  thoeo  brave  piunccnt  on  Tiingnnyikn  dt^vclop  into  a  Buttled  ciTtUsatioD. 

Kiamkolo  ia  tho  nanio  of  tho  London  Missionary  Society's  oblef 
station  on  tho  soath-cast  end  of  Lake  Tiinganj-llta.  It  ia  not  ftTorv 
aliiiring  site  ;  tho  ground  is  as  cruplly  rocky  and  cutting  to  tho  foot  an 
tho  soil  of  Likoma,  and  tho  enrronoding  trccx  hava  a  etuntoil,  skimpy 
look,  no  donbt  from  tho  poor  ground  on  which  tboy  grow.  But  tho 
mission  e&lectod  this  spot  in  the  beliof  that  it  oSbrod  the  hestharbouroii 
tho  sonth  end  of  Tanganyika.  The  harbour  or  roadstead  of  Niamkoto  is 
sboltored  by  two  islands  and  an  islet,  wbivh,  to  a  certain  extent,  brr&k 
tho  force  of  the  billows  of  the  outer  lake,  but  I  did  not  think  it  a 
particularly  good  port,  inasmuch  as  the  swell  is  often  dangcroiisly  heavy 
on  the  bcac^.  Indeed,  just  before  tny  arrival  the  luisaion  steamer  (the 
Oood  Iffwe)  had  met  with  a  serious  aceidcnt.  She  was  lifted  up  from 
her  anohoragf  by  a  sodden  swell  coming  in  from  tho  outside,  and  landed 
on  the  rooks  in  shallow  water.  They  ultimately  got  her  off  vhen  tho 
lake  rose  during  tho  rainy  season,  hut  in  the  meantime  had  loat  the  uw 
of  her  for  several  montha  Consequently,  not  having  the  steamer  at  my 
disposal,  I  had  to  mako  my  joumoys  about  tho  Lake  in  a  sailing-boat 
belonging  to  tho  mission,  named  tho  Morning  Star.  Foitnnatiily, 
Mr.  Alfred  Swann,  who  might  bo  called  tho  London  Mi*Monary  Bocioty's 
Aduiiiai  on  Luko  Tanganyika,  inasmuch  as  he  has  charge  of  all  their 
fleet  of  boat«  and  eteaniers,  was  able  to  aocoujpauy  me  on  my  joamey 
ubout  the  south  end  of  tho  lake,  and  wc  had  such  fortunate  winds,  and 
Sir.  Swann  sailed  tho  ilftminy  Star  with  iqioh  skill,  that  we  scarcely 
hiid  cause  to  regret  tho  steamer. 

I  first  visited  a  chief  called  Tafnoa,  who  lives  near  tho  BOuth-*a»t 
comer  of  Tanganyika,  at  tho  month  of  the  river  Eawa.  He  rales  over 
all  Eastern  TJlungu  (tho  country  all  round  tho  south  end  of  Tanganyika 
is  callod  Ulungu,  and  its  inhabitants,  tho  A-lnngn,  are  cloeoly  related  iii 
dosDOnt  and  language  to  tho  A-mambwe).  Tafuna  very  quickly  mido 
friends  with  mo,  and  I  then  sailed  south-westwards  across  the  lake  to 
the  river  Lofu,  which  I  aaoonded  for  about  fifteen  miles  to  tho  prosperoun 
district  of  Liendwe.  llore  I  took  up  my  abode  with  Kabunila,  tho  most 
influential  Arab  at  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  who  rocotvod  Mr.  Swann 
and  myself  with  truly  Arab  hospitality.  Eabunda  ia  more  a  Bolutshl 
than  an  Arab,  but  hails  from  Maiikat.  Ho  used  to  be  of  rather  ovil 
tenoivn  as  a  slave-trader, and,  from  what  I  hoard  of  him  from  tho  Afilcan 
Lakes  Company's  [people  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasea,  I  was  led  to 
helicvo  he  was  a  nithlees  ravjigpr  of  the  regions  round  tho  south  end  of 
Tanganyika;  but  tho  London  Society's  agents  at  Niamkolo,  who  were 
his  neighbonre,  and  were  in  a  belter  position  to  know  what  ho  had  done. 
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certainly  gave  bim  a  mach  hotter  chamctor,  nnd  eoemoil  lu  rogiird  liim  uk 
a  somewhat  BUpcrior  man  to  tho  avomso  liiuling  ArtiK  He  hml 
quariellod  and  fought  a  good  man)-  times  with  native  chiefs  in  thu  piiHt. 
but  whatever  wrongs  had  beon  conimittetl  were  now  repaired  au>d 
forgotten,  and  Kabunda  was  looked  up  to  by  tho  Ulungn  chiefs  as  their 
most  potent*  protector  against  tho  raids  of  the  Wa-viemba.  As  ho  has 
married  a  daughter  of  nearly  ovory  important  chief  of  Ulnngn,  lus 
influence  in  the  country  is  very  strong,  and  the  natire  chiefs  would  do 
nothing  without  hie  advice.  He  threw  tho  whole  weight  of  hisaathority 
into  tho  fnrtheranoo  of  my  projects,  nnd  thus  enabled  mo  to  comu  to 
friendly  terms  with  tho  powerful  Itawa  Arabs,  and  tbo  native  chief  of 
Itawa,  Mnriro ;  ns  also  with  Tshungn,  the  supremo  chief  of  Ulungu,  aud 
Tshitimbwa,  his  enbordinato. 

Liendwc,  in  tho  valley  of  Lofu  river,  is  a  eingiilarly  fertile  district 
and  the  groat  source  of  food  supply  for  southern  Tanganyika. 

After  my  visit  to  llawa,  where  tho  venerable  chief  Muriro  gavo  mo 
a  most  flattering  reception,  I  retnmed  to  Niamkolo,  and  from  there 
proceeded  to  inspect  tho  beautiful  vuUey  of  tho  Kituta  river,  and  that 
Bonth^easteru  gulf  of  Tanganyika  known  as  Rhodes  Bay.  This,  I  docided, 
ofTcred  the  best  site  for  a  station,  and  on  tho  whole  tho  safest  harbour  on 
Tanganyika ;  and  herL>,  accordingly,  the  African  Lakes  Company  has 
decided  to  fix  Its  bomlquartcrs  on  the  lako,  and  is  now  oonstmcting  a 
new  station  there,  which  b  to  be  called  "  Abercum." 

Tho  water  of  Tnuganyika,  though  nut  so  absolutely  good  as  that  of 
Kyns^a,  is,  neverlheleiss,  wbolosoiue  and  drinkable.  It  is  luil  braokinh, 
but  it  possesBcB  a  slight,  indefinable  lasto,  which  at  first  sets  one  ralhur 
against  it ;  nevertheless,  persons  who  have  been  any  length  of  time  on 
the  lake  get  used  to  the  water  and  like  it.  The  south  end  of  the  lakv, 
from  the  accounts  and  appearuucce  of  tho  missionaries  residing  there, 
would  seem  to  eujoy  a  healthy  climate. 

In  all,  the  London  Missionary  Society  has  eight  ^onts  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Tanganyikii,  four  of  whom  are  married  and  have  thoir  wives 
with  them,  so  that  there  aro  twelve  Europeans  altogether.  Of  these, 
nine  aro  settled  on  or  near  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  three  aro 
unfortunately  isolated  at  Tabora,  in  TJnyauyembo  to  tho  east  of 
Tanganyika.  As  soon  as  tho  present  troubles  with  tho  Arabs  subside, 
it  is  intended,  I  bcliove,  to  withdraw  thcso  threu  missionaries  from 
Unyanyombe  to  the  sontlt  end  of  Tangauyiku. 

Having  satisfactorily  concluded  ray  business  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  being  able  to  congralulato  myself  on  tho  speed  with  which  it  Iiad 
been  carried  out  through  the  great  friendliness  of  the  Aralis  and  natives, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  missionaries,  I  set  my  faoo  towards  Nyassn, 
and  taking  a  moro  southern  route  across  the  Tsbambcsi  plateau,  by 
which  I  was  enabled  to  inspect  tho  Stevenson  road,  I  roachod  KaicmgR 
in  t«n  days,  this  being  the  quickest  journey  from  lake  to  lake  on  record. 
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After  niiothcr  visit  to  tho  countrios  round  tho  northorn  eod  of  Lake 
Njaasa,  I  cmbark«d  CB  txHtrd  tho  African  Lttko  Coni{mny'«  fiiio  now 
stoamor  Vomira,  and  rovisitod  various  places  on  tho  west  coast  of  the 
Xiskei  finally  arriving  at  Upoodft's  at  tbo  ODtranco  to  the  Shire.  Huro 
I  found  Uponda  ready  and  aosious  to  place  his  kingdom  under  Brilijdi 
protection,  ho  being  fearful  that  he  might  nteot  with  (ho  eame  fal«  tia 
the  Hakololo  chiefs  who  had  encountered  the  I'ortuguoBC  I  told  him 
bo  need  fear  nothing  if  ho  would  only  behave  himself,  and  endeavour 
to  live  peaceably  with  his  neighbours.  At  the  time  I  was  addressitig 
him  tfao  poles  of  his  stockade  were  decorated  with  many  freshly  severod 
heads,  which  wcro  tho  trophies  of  one  of  his  recent  battles. 

Without  farther  incident  I  proceeded  on  my  way  down  tho  Sbiro, 
reached  Blantyro,  and  from  there  travelled  on  to  Quiltmane,  via  Viceute 
and  the  Kwakwa  river.  From  QuiHmano  I  prooecdtid  in  the  mail 
steamer  to  Mozambique,  whioli  latter  pluco  I  rcacht-d  within  edx  weeks 
from  the  time  of  leaving  Tanganyika.  While  on  the  south  end  of 
Tauguiiyika  I  received  luttors  forwarded  by  the  Afiioun  Lakes  Com- 
pany, which  were  exaolly  and  only  three  months  old  from  the  date  of 
leaving  London;  had  I  myself  wished  to  repair  ivithont  dulay  to 
England,  I  could  have  reached  London  in  ten  weeks  ft'om  the  Umo  of 
leaving  Tanganyika.  Those  facts  should  show  that,  wen  witli  tbo 
jircBcnt  iiupcrfoctiona  in  the  Afriuaa  Lakes  Ckimiiany's  arrangements  of 
ato^mcre  and  land  corriagCi  imperfection)!  whioh  aro  rapidly  Iraiog 
Temodied,  the  Zimbozi-Shire-Nyassii  route  is  unquestloaalily  the  qniokoet 
and  oasiost  way  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 

Afl*r  the  pai>er, 

The  Kight  Hod.  Sir  Jaues  Fkhousos,  Bart.,  at  the  invitstlon  of  ths  ?r«ddcat, 
rose  and  said : —  I  cau  aaawK  you  that  oulil  my  uU  friend  tbc  Proaident  sro«e,  I  had 
no  idea  that  any  icmarks  wero  expected  from  rap,  nnd  \n  tbo  Uoiifu  of  Commoiu 
tho  Under-Secretary  ivr  Foreign  Alliiirs  always  lina  notice  of  question,  but  I  sm 
auro  that  no  one  cna  have  faikvi  to  have  recognised  the  moat  iiilerosting  clurnclcr  of 
the  atatenicnt  to  which  we  hsvo  lisleiicd.  It  did  nol  need  the  record  of  Mr. 
JobnbtOD'a  recent  journvy  to  murk  bim  us  aa  intrepid  Iravcllvr  and  a  Eympalhelic 
fi'iifDd  of  the  African  peoples,  ft  irould  appear  thai  whererer  he  goes  lie  miUcM 
friends,  And  itii]iras3e»  on  Ihu  natives  the  most  favourable  view  of  llio  British 
char.ieter.  He  lias  already  received  a  rcooguJUou  of  some  of  hU  serviccE,  aad  a  mark 
of  tho  favour  of  his  sovereign  in  tho  honirar  Inlely  conferteiJ  upon  him.  1  trust  ho 
has  n  long  and  useful  rureer  before  hJni  ia  the  service  of  his  coQulry. 

Now  public  attention  has  been  a  crcat  den!  directed  of  late  to  the  region  of  which 
Mr.  Juhostuo  boa  giveti  us  some  account,  and  you  cancot  h\\  to  reic^iiise  how  great 
am  Ibe  [xMeibilities  of  the  region,  in  which  Europeuua  oaii  rviiide  in  perfect  health, 
and  which  is  so  richly  endowed  by  nalnre.  It  Is  no  ivondor  that  Ibe  attention  of 
the  great  naliuna  of  Euru(«  has  been  largely  directed  to  Ibis  regiou  with  all  its 
possibilities  for  trade  and  ho[ics  of  colonisation.  It  is  happy,  1  think,  that  wo  have 
so  nearly  occoniplisbeil  the  division  of  our  spheres  of  influence  that  we  may  hope  to 
have  ihem  for  colonisatinn  and  trade,  wilboiil  our  rivalry  lending  to  jealouny  and 
bringing  cs  into  risks  of  war  %  but  I  trust  we  aliatl  U'  rivals  ia  briDging  the  b1«Mlngs 
of  Cbriatlanity  and  civilisaiioa  to  these  unhappy  people,  and  nob  to  spread  among 
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Ibnn  tbusc  aeeii  of  tohichlet  which  bnve  too  oHea  altoDded  oar  earlj  stops  io 
coloniBatton  ncd  uttlemeul. 

Some  TeCerenu  slioiiid  be  miule  to  tHe  grent  Company  vbicb  is  dow  so  acUteljr 
apreading  its  influence  in  tliose  i'egions,  and  from  the  churactor  of  those  ut  the  head 
of  the  Ci'iapftoyi  and  the  rcgulntioaB  nniter  wiiioh  they  act,  I  am  aiirc  wo  may  hope 
that  their  opernlions  will  bo  charAclerisod  by  those  motives  and  iaIenUuiiB  which  nro 
best  cnlciilateil  to  secure  the  people  of  that  country  against  the  dangcre  to  whlcli  I 
have  refurred,  and  to  do  credit  to  tlic  tmde  and  govemmoot  of  whieh  they  an  the 
piooeerB,  Now,  Ifidics  and  geatlctnen,  I  am  sure  others  will  have  something  to  say 
on  the  iuleresting  subject  of  the  jiiiper  to  which  wo  have  Hstoned,  but  I  cannot 
bnt  express  for  myself  thcgreatpJeoBure  with  which  1  have  listened  to  Mr.  Jobcstou'a 
interesting  statement. 

Archdeacon  Maples  :  Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  genllemen,  I  must  aay  that  la 
listening  to  my  friend  Mr.  Johnston  tonight,  1  could  hardly  realise  that  it  is  a  year 
a^  since  I  was  shaking  hands  with  him  and  saying  good'bye  at  the  station  of 
KaroDga,  ami  when  I  shut  my  eyci  1  couM  almost  say  1  was  listening  to  his  voice 
there.  I  remember  when  he  came  lo  as  hut  year  that  1  went  down  in  comp»ny 
with  others,  I  am  afraid  rather  dowdily  dressed,  to  meet  him.  and  wnild  cot  help 
looking  round  for  the  hansom  cab  from  which  it  seemed  he  must  have  stepped.  I 
may  sny,  spewing  for  the  missionaries  on  both  these  Inhts  (I  don't  know  if  any  «f 
them  are  here  to-night),  that  the  misiionaries  there  apprecinle  to  the  full  such  a 
visit.  I  remember  I  was  very  much  put  about  ns  to  what  kind  of  dinner  or  meal  to 
put  before  bim ;  but,  as  some  time  ago  I  came  to  the  determination,  when  iu  doubl, 
to  slay  a  musoovy  duck,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  into  the  backyard  hurriedly 
and  cause  two  or  three  ducks  to  be  slain  for  bis  benefit;  but  when  ho  sat  down  be 
himself  provided  a  binquet,  and  treated  us  to  a  feast  of  reason  sod  a  flow  of  soul. 
and  during  (he  whole  time  of  bis  visit  there  I  am  sure  we  missionaries  wire  refreshvii 
in  listening  to  his  conversation  and  the  news  he  brought  from  the  outer  world. 
Missionaries,  as  you  know,  got  (o  be  ft  dolt  lot  in  Central  Africa,  where  there 
are  no  larg*  lilmiries  and  no  daily  newspapers,  and  oiir  talk  and  views  get  narrow ;  but 
the  visit  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Johuslon  seems  to  put  new  life  into  ns,  and  I  hope, 
when  he  comes  ont  again  and  visits  us  once  more  I  may  be  therv  to  welcome  him. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  notes  on  his  paper,  and  cspectally  on  oi»  subject 
which  ho  dealt  with  at  its  beginning.  He  apoke  tu  us  of  Ali  Kiongwe  in  very  high 
4nd  appreciative  terms,  and  in  several  other  papers  he  has  publicly  dealt  with  the 
Swahill  and  Arabs,  in  a  similar  way,  and  I  think  he  is  the  first  ama  who  has 
publicly  spoken  of  the  Arabs  and  Swahili  in  a  more  temperate  manner  than  we  have 
been  accnstomod  to,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  as  a  miasiouary  1  agree  with  bim 
down  to  the  ground,  although  I  fvel  somewhat  ashamed  that  missionaries  have  been 
slow  to  record  the  good  qualities  that  are  in  tiiesc  Arab^  who  are  fotmd  everywhere 
in  Central  Africa.  I  can  remember  that  ten  years  ago  1  really  owed  ray  life  lo  iho 
intcrventioo  of  a  kindly  Arab  wlio  stood  my  friend  at  a  time  of  great  difBculty,  in 
wliich  I  was  involved  with  a  native  chief  in  the  interior;  and  I  think  it  Is  the  expe- 
rience of  most  mi»onaries  who  have  lived  long  in  the  country  that  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  to  he  said  for  the  Arabs,  although  I  am  as  strong  aa  most  men  against  tho 
slave  trade  and  everything  connected  with  it,  and  I  am  very  thankful  that  Mr. 
Johnston  has  called  attentiou  lo  this  fact,  which  is  owin^  to  his  symfathetie  feelings 
with  the  nntivea.  It  is  the  very  fact  that  we  missiooaries  know  so  weil  that  Mr.  Johnston 
lias  these  sympathetic  feelings  with  the  nfttire>*  that  wc  ore  iuclined  to  give  him  the 
1  eartiest  welcome  when  he  comes  amongst  u*.  Of  course,  in  a  paper  like  that  be 
h.is  road  to  us  to-night  a  groat  number  of  subjects  occur  on  which  one  would  like  t"> 
speak,  Int  I  feel  I  have  no  right  to  detain  you  any  longerj  but  I  hope  on  another 
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oowffon  to  be  nbic  to  tiim  to  thix  iDtorcctin^  conntry,  Njrnxuiind,  m  which  then  Is 
a  great  deal  tbat  will  be  dcw  to  people,  and  wblcli  irlll  hare  a  great  bMriug  on  tho 
ftiium  of  Engkiid  with  rrgnrd  to  Africn. 

Mr.  GmnoE  Cawstos  (Biroctor  of  The  British  South  Africa  Companr) :  I 
Lud  no  idea  until  I  came  nilhio  thU  bnllding  that  I  vai  to  have  the  honoar  of 
addroMing  yott  to-night;  thnt  honour  ooine«  to  mo  through  being  a  director  of  ' 
the  British  Bouth  Africa  Campanir— the  ^atoMcivillMr  of  the  decide.  1  remember  f 
■oiae  et^to^D  tnouthii  3^20,  tho  time  to  which  hir.  Jnhonou  haa  aikdnd,  when  ifat^ 
repmeDltUrni  of  tho  African  Lak«c  Com|«ri)r  were  belaagui«<l  at  Karouga  Mnny 
lottera  api>eami  in  tha  Timft  adroMtiog  an  ciiicditiuu  to  be  aent  to  KLicre  them. 
The  tnattoT  was  diccuMni  frocljr  with  Air.  Johniton,  and  wo  offered  to  *cnd  an 
«ipcditiou  (or  that  purpose,  hut  Mr.  Juhuston  himaelf  aald,  "  Walt ;  lei  me  p}  firei, 
J  tiilnk  thtK  i*  DO  doubt  that  witli  a  little  matiogemeut,  tliiue  Arabn  can  be  made 
friend*."  Shortly  after  Mr.  JohiLslou  arrived  there,  I  received  a  letter  from  liicn, 
ia  whicli  he  said,  "  The  Aiah  who  was  bcdegicg  the  African  haka  Cumjianj  ia 
now  my  jireatest  friend."  Gonllcmcn,  conrfdcr  what  would  havo  been  the  remit  of 
the  propoHed  espedilioa,  comixiseil  of  many  EugliBbniMi,  who  would  eurely  have 
eome  into  oontact  with  the  Portugueae.  Blany  Jivca  would  have  been  1o«l,  and 
muoh  money  would  hare  \xxm  e\^at  lo  ecciirv  what  Mr.  JoJinston  haa  aecured  for 
notbins.  ThisiK  a  geographical  mectinf:.  tln-rvforc  Due  ought  to  Confine  eoetdf  to  geo- 
graphical iubj>>cta.  Oue  subject  18  mentioned  in  the  papcn  this  moroiag^  upoD  wfaich 
I  think  uvcry  iii<.-mber  oftlie  Geographical  Suciety  cau  cougtaluLate  hiEaBelfttbal  tku 
Fortugiieae  havi:  at  la«t  declared  the  Zomhezi  a  fn;o  river.  This  renuit  lijs  been  diM 
lo  the  peiaiatentdeclaratton  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  that  alone  should  form  tha  baals  of 
nuy  arrangement  with  Portuttnl.    Thicii  a  great  advauce  in  the  civilisation  o(  Africa. 

The  Company  of  which  I  have  tbe  hon<nir  to  be  a  dircotor  haa  sect  out  another 
expedition,  of  whtcli,  &  year  hence,  I  hope  we  shall  rvceire  mare  particulars  in  this 
room,  Mr.  Joseph  ThoniEon,  whose  name  baa  been  so  hoDODratJy  connected  with 
Africn,  nud  who  ia  known  (o  m.iny  preaeul,  started  at  the  IsegioDicg  of  Ihia  year  for 
Blnnt}^e,  and  was  instructed  to  go  due  wusi  from  Blantyre,  end  to  make  treatiea 
with  all  tbe  chiefs  between  Illsuiyre  and  tho  Barotio  oouulry.  In  the  TVmc*  of 
yenicrday  you  will  have  aeon  a  ielegram  from  him,  dat«d  Otli  August — Le.  three 
moiit)i8  ago ;  he  wab  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  13ai^weolo,  on  hi*  way  wett* 
wnrd,  hoping  to  arrive  at  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  be  back  in  Blantyre  at  the  eod  of 
tbe  year.  We  expect  the  greatest  results  from  that  mission.  Mr.  Thomaon  ii 
traversing  a  country  a  part  of  which  haa  not  yet  l>een  eiE'lurod  iiy  any  civiliacd  tnan, 
namely,  that  part  between  the  Loangwa  and  tbe  Kafud.  This  district  baa  only 
been  criced  by  two  men,  who  have  expretaed  the  oi^nlon  that  it  is  a  healthy 
country,  Bui table  to  Euro))eana;  and  I  can  state  that,  when  the  treaty  lias  been 
npgotialed  with  Portugal,  my  Company  is  prepared  to  spend  tho  requisite  money  to 
take  over  the  administration  <.i  the  whole  of  this  territory, 

1  have  no  right  to  apeak  at  this  meeting  upon  any  subject  sonth  of  tbe  Zambtzi, 
as  the  aildrnafl  has  lioen  confined  to  the  n-iirth  of  that  river ;  but  there  b  one  p^itit 
Upon  which  1  should  like  to  speak,  that  is  with  regard  to  the  ruins  of  Zimbahyr, 
wliicli  luive  been  mentioned  several  times  in  tlie  pajwra  iii  connection  with  the 
expedition  which  bas  been  sent  into  Mashonaland.  It  is  tiropoaed  that  aaime 
thoroughly  competent  archieologist  shall  go  nut  from  this  country  to  examine  tbeae 
rnina,  and,  on  the  part  of  my  Company,  wc  are  jirepared,  in  conjunction  with 
this  Society  and  the  British  Astcdatlon,  to  suliscrilw  the  necoceary  expenacs  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  meantime  wo  have  taken  the  greatest  precauliona  that  no  vo« 
shall  touch  the  rnins  until  the  arrival  of  the  archaiologiat  to  which  I  hare  referrwl. 

Mr,  Johnston  is  going  back  to  that  country,  and  a  year  hence  civilisation  nlll 
have  advanced,  and  I  hope  that  then,  we  may  be  obis  to  show  yon  some  deRoite 
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^1an  for  reljcving  the  population  of  Oroat  Biilatu  hy  promoting  a  tdieme  of  eai- 
graliua  to  healtliy  cquntrlM  where  Eiiropeui  c!iUilr«a  can  thriTc 

Rev,  HoKACK  Wii.i.EB :  I  cin  cordially  agroa  witli  what  lias  been  already  so  well 
saiil  to-Dlght,  and  add  itiy  onn  profound  admiration  to  that  whicli  prevails  around 
mt-  nflur  iieariiig  Mr.  JohuBlon'a  paper  and  Mfing  these  beautiful  photographs  and 
sketches — the  photos,  partly  made  1  believe  hy  Captain  Hawus,  anil  HuhatiqDvnlly 
eiilar^ed  so  beautiftilly  by  Mr.  Johnston.  It  seems  to  ma  tbat  C'cntral  Africa 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  sort  of  Ruikin  in  Mr.  Jubnston,  an  artist  botb  with 
I>eo  anil  brnsli.  But  to  corao  d-^wn  to  buaincra,  from  the  grwit  ploasiire  of  cQiariKiQg 
on  the  metiu  of  Mr.  Johnston's  paper.  It  U  quite  certain  from  what  we  have  Ltard 
from  Mr.  Johnston  lo-nigiit  as  well  as  from  the  representative  of  Ucr  Majcaty'B 
Governmeiit,  that  tbe  British  are  Elill  to  enlarge  their  interests  In  this  country. 
Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  have  Mr.  Joh&aton  come  homo  to  us  here  and  give  us  all 
his  impressions  of  the  country,  and  tho  ttctaiU  of  everything  that  !i  takioj  place 
there;  but  it  in  another  thing  to  have  to  depend  afterwards  on  very  Mcaaioual 
letters.  I  may  tell  you  that  a  great  number  of  lellora  have  been  absolulely  mode 
nivny  with  on  their  |>aasage  down  to  the  coast  aud  la  England.  I  admit  all  in  fair 
in  warfare,  anil  if  the  Fortugueee  caoi  get  news  of  ererytluDg  lliat  is  {lasBicjg  in  the 
country,  again  I  aay  it  is  fair,  for  in  tlie  jast  the  Portuguese  Lave  been  at  war  with 
us.  But  now  I  hope  this  atato  of  things  will  stop,  and  then  perhaps  some  of  the 
missing  letters  may  come  to  thu  front  from  their  cleft  aticks  and  the  Portucueae 
teats.  Wo  must  recollect  that  if  this  country  ia  to  be  a  suct^Ha,  ive  most  hare 
aiiomera  to  call  at  Quilimane  and  take  people  in  and  out,  to  aay  notliing  of  mor- 
chnndise  and  tuaits.  Kow  tliu  present  poeition  is  this :  onr  means  of  communication 
arc  simply  withering  and  shrinking,  and  from  what  I  know  of  what  is  paa&iu^,  it  is 
totally  impossible  for  the  British  India  Company  to  continue  the  ruiooas  lost  which 
they  are  at  preacnt  making  in  tecping  up  the  service  on  this  coasu  At  tdo  Mmo 
time,  foreigners  are  quite  alive  to  the  situation.  France  is  subsiduiing  her  st<^m- 
boat  aerrice  very  highly  Indeed — far  more  than  the  British  tiovemiuent,  G«rmany 
i»  doing  the  same,  coniplclely  bidding  and  buying  us  out  of  the  market;  and  we 
have  a  gigantic  American  scheme  of  subsidisini;  banging  over  us ;  mean«liil«  the 
British  Qovernment  is  apparently  behindhand  in  the  race,  and  this  is  not  a  state  of 
things  to  be  protid  of.  I  do  not  know  that  our  postal  service  with  Central  Africa 
lias  ever  been  is  a  more  disgraceful  aMe  than  at  the  present  moment,  and  if  our 
Govemmont  does  not  help  it  somewhat,  we  shall  iu  the  end  bedependeni  on  a  French, 
Portuguese,  or  Gennan  service,  and  havo  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  ask  if  they  have  any- 
thing in  their  ]ioat<bag3  for  ns. 

The  PiiCsiDEKT :  We  are  indeed  forltinate  in  being  able  to  begin  a  now  sasion 
with  so  extremely  tatoresting  and  so  admirably  illustrated  a  yapet  as  that  to  which 
we  have  listcnod.  Mr.  Johnston  has  frequently  addreace<l  the  Society  before, 
but  never,  I  think,  to  greater  purpose  than  he  has  done  to-night.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  I  shall  speak  the  eenlimout  of  every  one  present  when  I  offer  him,  lu 
the  name  of  the  Geographical  Society,  our  moBt  cordial  thanka  for  the  entertainmcDl 
and  the  instruction  which  he  lias  afforded  ua. 

Mr.  JOHSaroH :  I  will  not  detain  you,  as  you  have  been  listening  with  such 
patience  to  my  very  long  address.  I  thank  you  cordially  for  the  vole  of  thanks 
you  have  awarded  me.  One  little  matter  1  must  settle  before  I  ait  down.  1  may 
^  aaiure  my  friend,  Mr.  WallL-r,  that  the  Portuguese  wore  not  responsible  fur  the  los» 
of  the  letters ;  it  was  discovered  that  many  of  the  miiiaiug  letters  were  nnt  due  (o 
the  too  great  interest  of  the  Portuguese,  but  to  those  pugnacious  hippos  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  The  letters  are  brought  down  in  the  canoes,  a  photo  of  which  I  givo 
yon,  and  until  the  hippos  are  exterminated  I  am  afraid  the  letters  will  disappear. 
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A  Journey  from  Lake  Nymsa  to  Ihe  Great  Loan^iva  and  Upper 
Zambezi  Bivers. 
By  Alfred  Shabpe.' 
Uap,  p.  T7C. 

On  Alamh  I5tb,  ISOO,  I  started  from  Leopanl  Bay,  Lake  Xyasaa,  ■□ 
IfttitiuU*  13'  45',  on  a  jonnioy  to  the  Laaugwaaud  Zambezi  rivere. 

March  ifi  unfortunately  the  vronit  month  m  the  whole  year  for 
trftvelliug  in  this  part  of  Afriea :  tho  rain  at  Uiat  time  is  Inoeasaut,  the 
gmw  at  )t«  full  height,  and  swainps  aod  rivers  foil  of  water. 

luimediatoly  on  leaving  the  lake  ehere,  I  entered  a  Kwamp  wbicli 
reaches  to  tho  foot  of  the  mountalus,  nonm  13  niil&it  lutck  from  tho  1a)co. 
I  was  ill  this  swamp  for  two  days,  the  water  ri-aching  up  to  our  knoc» 
in  most  pIocoB,  and  it  was  not  nutll  tlie  third  day.  on  reaching  tho  hills, 
that  we  once  more  got  our  feet  on  dry  land.  On  March  18th  I  reached 
Chiweie's,  having  asoendod  1550  feet  from  the  level  of  the  lalto.  The 
peo^ile  here,  calling  tliemsolves  Angoni,  are  a  mixture  of  Zulu  aD<.1 
Achewa,  hut  veiy  little  Zulu  is  now  left  Chivrero  is  a  powerful  chief. 
His  ooiintiy,  n-hich  is  of  oonsideraUo  extent,  lies  st  from  3000  to  4000 
feet  above  sea  level,  is  healthy,  and  has  good  soil  and  a  pleasant  cJimnte. 
The  eastern  portion  is  well  wooded  throughout,  hut  to  tho  west  of 
Chiwere's  own  hraal,  tho  gullies  only  are  timbered,  tho  general  character 
of  the  country  being  open  rolling  downs,  covered  with  grass.  Villages 
are  uumerous,  and  cattle  and  sheep  arc  seen  on  all  the  western  purlioo. 
Two  missionaries  of  the  Dntch  Reformed  Church,  Uessrs.  Murray  and 
Vlok,  have  lately  settled  near  Chiwere's,  and  find  him  well  dispowod 
towards  Europeans,  aod  anxious  for  their  aettlemtnt  in  his  country. 

After  leaving  Chiwere's  I  passed  through  ojien  hilly  oonntiy  for  twi> 
days.  On  the  third  day  I  descended  soma  600  feet  to  the  vast  plaJa 
which  stretches  west  to  Mpeseni's  country,  and  in  a  northerly  dirootion 
over  120  miles  to  Mombera'a  oountry.  This  plain  lies  at  an  elovatioQ  of 
Bomo  3000  foet,  is  thickly  wooded,  and  only  very  siiarKsIy  inhabited. 
Water  is  somewhat  scarce,  and  not  much  game  ia  met  with.  Puring 
tho  rains,  however,  elephants  seem  to  he  fairly  plentiful.  A  few 
miserable  stockaded  or  mud-walled  villages  of  Achewa  or  Acbipot* 
people,  who  live  in  constant  fear  of  war  from  all  quarters,  aro  scattered 
thruugh  tho  bush  at  distances  of  15  to  30  miles  apart.  At  two  viUagea 
which  I  passed,  tho  elephants  had  been  ctiting  the  young  com  growing 
in  tho  gardens,  and  in  one  case  vithin  a  hundred  yards  of  the  mud  wait 
surrounding  the  village. 

I  reaohcd  tho  Bua  river  at  a  distance  of  eight  days' joamey  from 
Lako  Njussa  (some  90  miles  as  the  crow  flies)  and  found  it  in  full  flood. 
It  was  here  running  from  south  to  north  in  a  broad  shallow  marshy 
valley,  and  wo  had  to  wade  through  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  watar,  reaching 
in  some  places  to  our  ahonldora.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  flood  w«t«r. 
•  Communicated  tjr  OlUej  L.  Peny,  E»q.,  r.n.c.i.,  r.R.nivr.a 
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it  was  iliiBonlt  to  distiogtiish  the  true  banks  of  the  rlfcr,  but  I  f^ncj  it 
i«  only  A  email  stream  in  the  diy  season.  There  is,  Jiowcvcr,  rnnninj; 
water  in  the  Bua  all  the  year  rouml,  uii]  elephauls  and  game  oollect 
ftbont  its  banks  daring  the  dry  moDtlia. 

After  crossing  the  Bu.i,  going  west,  there  is  a  gradual  and  gentle 
rise  uutil  the  foot  of  the  inoTint&in  rnngo  is  reachod,  which  fonns  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Mpcseni's  inhabited  country:  the  stretch  betwc«n 
the  Bua  and  the  monntains  being  nninhabiteil. 

Climbing  over  this  range  which  rises  Bome  800  feet  above  the  plains, 
I  then  descended  slightly  to  tlie  Bua  riTor  once  more,  which  in  hero 
running  south,  and  in  a  small  etream.  I  here  crossed  LitingMtonQ's 
track.  The  country  about  the  Cpper  Una  is  only  sparsely  woodwl,  and, 
after  we  had  oroMcd  tho  river,  was  entirely  Open,  and  dotted  over  with 
villages  of  tho  Angoni,  I  reached  SIpeseni's  own  kraal  aomo  30  miles 
weat  of  the  Upper  Bna.  While  at  Mpeeeni's,  I  was  deaerted  by  half  my 
lake  porters,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  many  of  my  loads  behind. 

Mpeseni's  is  a  splendid  district,  the  general  level  of  tho  ooimtry 
lyiug  at  fmm  3500  to  4500  feel  above  sea-level.  It  is  undulating,  with 
low  hills,  and  here  and  there  small  rocky  peaks.  From  hero  flow  streams 
to  Lake  Nyassa,  to  the  Loangwa,  and  to  the  Zambori.  It  has  rich  soil 
which  continues  right  up  to  tho  tops  of  the  low  hills ;  heavy  crops  are 
grown  in  the  bottom  lands,  and  largo  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep 
are  seen  in  all  directions.  The  bills,  which  are  in  all  the  inhabited  [lartti 
of  Mpescni's  country,  are  lov  and  not  steep,  rising  gradually  from  tho 
vnUey  bottoms,  and  covered  with  rich  chocolate-ooloumd  (mil.  Two 
short  days  south-east  of  Mjiuaeni's.  at  Miannla,  alluvial  gold  is  found,  of 
which  I  saw  Bpocimens.  All  this  high-lying  coautry  ia  undoubtedly 
capable  of  oolonisation  by  Europeans ;  the  climate  la  charming,  and 
appears  to  be  healthy. 

Mposoni,  and  a  few  of  h!a  headmen,  are  pore  Zulus  tram  tho  south ; 
there  is,  however,  now  a  great  mixture  of  blood,  and  moAt  evoii  of  the 
hoodmen  have  Achcwa  or  Anengit  blood  ia  lliem.  They  nro  eaperior  in 
every  way  to  tho  Achewa,  aro  great  oralors,  and  intelligi-nl,  but  very 
Buperatitioos  and  suspicious,  During  the  yearly  war  eoiwod  they  arc 
crinatantly  harrying  tho  surrounding  weaker  tribes,  and  catching  slaves. 
Mpoeeni  himself  does  a  brisk  trade  in  slaves,  aelling  to  iho  Arabs. 

Leaving  Afpesoni's  on  April  flih,  I  travelled  for  four  days  a  little 
north  of  west  through  uninhabited  coantry  to  the  village  of  Meoro,  the 
road  descending  more  or  less  all  tho  way.  Tho  only  river  crossed  was 
the  Litombwe.  which,  rising  in  tho  ramo  hills  as  tho  Biia,  flows  north- 
wcfit  and  north  to  the  Lukusha.  AVe  crossed  tho  Litcmbwe  some 
15  miles  north-east  of  Mpescni's  kraal.  It  was  12  yards  wide,  with  a 
fine  stream  of  clear  water,  which  flows  all  the  year  round. 

A  few  miles  before  reaching  Maoro,  wo  dt«ct.-nded  a  sleep  fall  of 
800  feet,  into  tho  valley  of  the  Ripandi  river,  which  flows  fast  Mkitc, 
^Ho.  XH— Deo.  1890.]  3  » 
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nearly  north,  to  the  Loangwa.  Its  width  is  twenty  yardo,  with  a  sandy 
bed  and  low  banks,  and  it  is  said  to  dry  np  entirely  in  the  rainless 
months.  The  valley,  which  is  2000  feet  above  sea-level,  is  some  three 
miles  wide,  has  good  allavial  Boil,  and,  round  about  Msoro,  is  covered 
with  large  fields  of  grain.  The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Akunda 
(not  Achikunda),  are  subject  to  Mpeseni,  and  are  a  remnant  of  the 
original  occupants  of  this  part  of  the  country.  In  appearance,  language, 
and  CDstoms,  they  seem  to  bo  identical  with  the  Achewa. 

Leaving  the  Hlpandi,  and  travelling  rather  south  of  west,  two  days 
through  broken  country  brought  us  to  the  vill^e  of  Chasaiva  on  the 
Sangazi  river.  This  flows  north-west  to  the  Loangwa,  and  is  a  small 
stream  some  ten  yards  wide,  with  very  little  water  in  it.  The  valley 
iteelf  has  good  alluvial  soil,  but  the  surrounding  hills  arc  poor,  broken 
and  stony,  and  covered  with  thorns.  From  Chasaiva  I  travelled  south- 
west, almost  parallel  with  the  Loangwa  river;  but  at  a  distanoo  of 
some  thirty  miles  from  it  After  reaching  the  village  of  Chirupe,  and 
rounding  a  mass  of  rocky  mountains  to  our  right  hand,  we  turned 
towards  the  Loangwa  river,  and,  passing  through  Chisimbwe,  reached 
the  river  at  the  point  opposite  the  village  of  Muliro  in  S.  lat.  13^  45'  on 
April  18th,  the  height  by  aneroid  being  1450  feet.  I  found  the  river 
some  130  to  150  yards  wide,  a  swift  stream  of  muddy  water ;  its  banks 
are  15  feet  high,  soil  sandy,  and  the  river  keeps  a  fairly  straight  coarse. 
The  immediate  valley  of  the  Loangwa  is  here  8  or  10  miles  vride. 
A  high  range  of  mountains  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  some  10  miles 
distant  on  the  north-west  side,  and  broken  hills,  four  to  six  miles  distant, 
on  the  south-east  side.  The  range  on  the  north-west  is  called  by  the 
natives  "  Mchinga,"  but  this  is  only  the  word  for  a  high  "range"  of 
mountains,  and  is  applied  indiscriminatoly  throughout  this  part  of 
East  Africa, 

From  the  time  we  reaohed  Msoro,  in  the  Bipandi  valley,  we  had 
travelled  through  an  entirely  different  country  from  that  lying  to  the 
«ast.  Just  before  reaching  Msoro  there  is  a  steep  descent  of  800  feet 
from  the  highlands  lying  to  the  east,  the  country  from  Mpeseni's  to  the 
west  always  descending  a  little.  From  Msoro  to  Chisimbwe  the 
altitude  was  seldom  over  2000  feet,  the  country  broken  and  stony, 
covered  with  scanty  forest,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  village  of 
Chirupe,  uninhabited.  Tsetse  fly  is  abundant  about  Msoro,  and^west 
of  that  place  to  the  Loangwa ;  consequently  no  cattle  are  seen. 

Nyassa  carriers  are  uselras  for  a  journey  of  any  length.  On  my 
arrival  at  the  Loangwa  two-thirds  of  my  men  were  incapacitated  by 
illness ;  the  last  few  stages  had  been  very  slow,  and  it  was  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  taking  the  men  [on.  I  therefore  decided  to  leave  most 
of  my  carriers  and  goods  at  Moliro's  village  and  attempt  the  descent  of 
the  Loangwa  to  the  Zambezi  by  canoe,  although  natives  do  not  travel 
up  or  down  the  river  in  oanoes,  as  the  onrrent  is  too  swift  for  any  going 
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down  stream  to  rotnin.  Acconnte  woro  conflicting  ns  to  whether  cnnocs 
could  doecond  or  not.  After  some  trouble  I  sccurod  throo  small  canoes, 
and  stowing  four  men  in  each,  and  mysolf  and  a  few  pro\'isions  in  tbo 
largest,  made  a  utart  from  UuUro'a  on  April  20tb. 

The  river  was  here  ranniiig  soulh-weat,  and  kept  this  as  its  mean 
coureo  for  our  first  two  itairs,  during  which  wo  made  good  progrces, 
being  in  the  canoes  for  nine  hours  each  day.  The  stream  ran  at  some 
five  milca  per  honr,  and  wne  free  from  rapid*  or  Bandbanks.  The 
immodiato  banka  of  the  river  «to  co^-erRil  with  thick  forest,  and  game  b 
abundant  owing  to  its  being  entirely  nndieturbed.  Almost  every 
reach  of  the  river  brought  us  in  sight  of  some  kind  of  gutno,  bnETalo, 
koodoo,  waterbuok,  zebra,  gland,  sable,  antelope,  Ac  Monkeys  wcxo 
numerous ;  I  also  saw  several  lions. 

On  A]>ril  32nd  we  passed  the  village  of  Fakalimapua  on  the  loft 
bank.  On  the  23rd  the  river  entered  brokui  rocky  mountains,  con- 
tracted from  130  to  40  yards  in  width,  and  went  racing  throngh  deop 
gorges  at  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour :  rapids  were  frequent,  and  onr 
progress  waa  alow,  as  I  had  continually  to  discharge  tliu  canoes  and  send 
them  down  the  rapids  wiUi  only  one  or  two  men  iu  each.  During  the 
afternoon  wc  lost  one  oanoo  in  tie  rapids,  and  on  tlio  following  day.  in 
shooting  a  very  bod  one,  all  the  canoes  were  lost,  and  we  had  to  make 
our  way  on  foot  down  the  rooky  banks  of  the  river,  reaching  luckily 
the  small  %-illage  of  Oliirakaiiga  the  same  evening.  This  ts  ono  of  tho 
only  two  inhiiliitcd  spots  throughout  llio  20(1  miles  I  dcsoendod  tho 
Loaiigwn  river,  tho  original  iuhalulant*.  Asongn,  having  I«scn  almost 
exterminated  througbont  the  Lonngwa  valley  by  tho  Zumbo  half-castes 
under  Matakeiiyit. 

Down  to  I'akaliiuapna,  tho  moan  course  of  tho  river  had  boon  soutli* 
weat.  From  there  to  Chirakan^u  our  course  was  south,  and  continued 
in  this  direction  as  fur  as  the  junction  uf  tho  Lnscitfwa  river. 

At  Chirakanga  tho  natives  said  there  wore  no  moro  bad  rapids 
below,  and  that  ciiuoes  ooiild  reach  the  Zambeu.  Finding  a  largo  canoe 
hero,  which  tho  Chirnkanga  people  iisod  for  crossing  tho  river,  I  bought 
it  from  tlie  headman,  mnnaged  to  pack  my  twelve  men  iu  it,  and  started 
again  ti)  descend  the  river  on  April  25th. 

Wc  pnaeed  tho  junction  of  tlio  Lueenfwa  river  on  April  2Cth.  Tho 
Lnsonfn-a  is  a  largo  rirer  joining  tho  Inangwa  on  its  right  bank ;  it  in 
said  to  be  navigable  for  caivoes  for  two  days'  joumej'  up.  At  ita  jniiction 
it  is  flowing  from  the  north-west,  and  its  valley  extends  in  that  direction 
as  far  as  oiio  i^au  see  up  it  from  tho  junction.  The  Lusonfwa,  whero  it 
joins  tho  Loangwa,  is  somo  300  yards  wide,  being  spread  out  intosevoral 
shallow  channels,  with  rood-covoretl  sandbanks  between.  The  water 
fVom  tho  Luseufwa  is  quite  clear,  and  for  a  mile  or  two  scarcely  mixes 
with  the  muddy  ivater  of  the  Loangwa.  After  tho  junction,  tho 
Loangwa  turns  to  the  south-east;  the  mountains  on  tie  left  bank  trend 
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kvray  to  Uio  emit,  und  thtt  river  eprvods  otit  into  niuiy  channciU  with 
tsUnds  bctw(!uii ;  tlto  mountains  on  the  right  Imtilc  continue,  hovrover, 
for  ■oma  twt-ntj-  inilea  below  the  junotiou  of  tho  L)i«eiifwa. 

Tho  Irjn-cr  iwrtioa  of  tho  Loangwa.  from  its  junction   with  tho 
Zambozi.  up  ton  point  IS  milos  below  CKiniknngti,  might  bo  Da^'igat«d 
dniiDg  foar  months  of  the  yenr  by  u  Bhnllow  draught  stoamer  drawing  ' 
not  ovor  IB  inuhcu. 

From  ChirftkangK  up  to  tho  lop  of  tho  rapids  (a  distanoe  of  Bonio  40 
luiloB  by  tho  rivor)  oould  not  bo  asccodod  by  any  craft,  but  from  tho 
rapids  upwards  to  Muiiro's  a  small  shallo'W  draught  steamer  might  ■work 
duriug  tho  four  months  of  rain,  Uubber  is  plonliful  throughout  tho 
valley  of  the  Loangvra,  but  not  colleetod  by  any  one.  Be«6wax  might 
also  be  obtained.     Ivory  is  finished. 

When  ivithiu  25  mUes  of  Zninbo,*  1  left  tho  Lonngwa,  having  hidden 
my  eanoo  in  somo  rocds,  and  trav^illod  overland  Bouth-we«t,  through 
Cbasor  and  Chyoa,  striking  tho  Zambezi  in  two  days,  30  mile«  nltove 
Zumbo,  at  the  village  of  Yaramanjo.  Tho  Zambesi  here  is  »  Riitgiiificont 
atream.  some  40O  yards  wide,  deep,  and  running  at  about  throe  miles 
per  hour.  Thoro  are  now  no  inhabitants  on  tho  ZamboKt  abovo 
V'uramai^e  until  after  tho  junction  of  the  Eafwe  (or  Eal^kwe)  river  is 
paeaod,  all  haviug  hero  boen  killed  off.  or  driven  away  by  th«  Zumbo 
half-oustee.  I  ascended  tie  rivor  for  a  day's  jonmey  but  could  get  no 
food,  as  tho  country  is  desolate  and  uninhabited:  no  canoes  aro  now 
soon  on  the  rivor,  nor  any  signs  of  human  life. 

On  May  2nd  I  left  the  Zambezi  and  retracei!  my  stops  to  tho  Loangwa ' 
vhicb  I  croseeil  a  few  miles  lower  down  tliau  where  I  had  pre^^ou«ly 
left  it.  The  people  here  refused  to  ferry  us  aoro^,  nnd  I  hod  to  send  up 
meu  to  bring  down  tho  canoe  I  had  hidden  :  luckily  they  fouod  it  safe. 
My  men  were  badly  in  waut  of  food,  but  every  one  reftieeil  to  soil  to  ns. 
Having  crossed  the  Loangwa,  I  went  east,  directly  away  from  it,  in 
scaroh  of  ft  road  which  I  had  heard  of  from  Zumbo  up  tho  Loaugn-a 
valley.  I  soon  struck  tliis,  and  our  course  was  then  for  three  d»y«  a 
little  north  of  nortii-west  until  we  reachL-d  tho  Loangwa  again  at  the 
village  of  Chirowo.  Tho  country  pusaed  through  was  billy  and  very 
etony,  but  with  numerous  small  vallojs  having  good  soil  and  a  luxuriant 
vegettttiou:  running  water  is,  howovor,  rather  searco.  From  Chiroiva 
the  path  took  us  rather  north  of  north-east  through  pleasant  countryj 
full  of  running  rivulets  of  good  water.  Topulatiou  is  very  scanty, 
though  tho  frctjuent  remains  of  ruined  villages  ebowod  that  very  rocently 
this  must  havo  boon  a  well-populated  country.  About  tlie  ruined 
villages  and  on  tho  road  we  constantly  saw  human  skidls  and  bones,  all 
that  tho  Zumbo  half-castes  havo  left  of  tho  original  Asenga  inliabitants. 

•  II;  Articio  in.  of  the  (iiurftUfled)  Convention  (of  Auemt  20,  ISOOjbelwoonOrMit 
BriUin  mid  Portugal,  "Tho  ■etttoment  of  Zumbo  viith  a  mdius  on  tli>>  uurtlient  ImiiiIc 
(of  tlie  Zambezi)  of  10  F.ngUnh  niilei  rcmnlua  imdpr  Uie  dominion  of  Porlngil."  liiit  with 
tUia  oception,  llie  (Great)  Loangira  vnllBy  lie*  c-ntirdj  in  Dritiih  temiotj^O.  U  PJ 
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On  May  10th  I  rcnufaed  tlio  village  of  Cliiaimbw^  where  I  joined  on 
lo  my  former  route,  and  on  the  fullon-iiig  dny  nrrivcd  at  Maliro's  and 
rejoined  my  ooruvan.  During  my  al>senoo  some  of  my  men  had  made 
a  sliort  journey  to  tlio  north-weati.  Tliey  reached  tho  Mehioga  range, 
climbed  it,  and  descended  to  the  volley  of  the  LnkusuBi  river.  This 
river,  although  only  some  30  mites  directly  ilistant  from  the  Loangwa, 
flows  parallel  with  it  for  somo  distance  and  gvcntnally  nius  into  tho 
Lus(.-nfwa, 

On  Hay  I3th  I  finally  left  t^e  Loangwa,  aod  again  poBBing 
tirongh  ChiBimbwo,  took  a  new  and  more  northerly  route  vii  CMnenga 
and  Lundu  to  Cliasaiya,  through  the  distritit  wiilcd  Pakaundi.  The 
eotuitry  was  of  mudi  the  aame  charucler  as  that  travelled  through  oa 
my  outward  jonmey.  I  was  informed  at  Muliro's,  and  at  the  vJllagea  of 
Chifieuga  and  Lumlti,  tliat  gimfTes  are  to  he  found  in  Pitkaundi,  though 
they  do  not  exiiit  in  any  other  country  for  hundreds  of  miles  round. 
At  Chasaiya  n  man  vme  brought  to  me  who  said  he  had  bhot  a  giraffe, 
and  described  it  accurately  to  me ;  the  name  tbey  give  them  ia 
■' Inynmarakiti."     I  saw  none  myself. 

From  Cbasaiya,  where  I  crossed  my  outward  route,  I  took  a  shorter 
route  to  Mpesoni's  by  avoiding  Meoro  and  keeping  to  tho  south  of  my 
old  track.  BuSalo  are  voiy  numerous  in  ttuB  country,  but  othor  kinds 
of  game  are  scarce.  I  passed  through  no  inhabited  country,  and  reached 
Upeeeni's  on  May  2l8t. 

On  23rd  May  I  left  Upeeeni's  and  took  a  north-easterly  dtreotdon  to 
Muasi'a  at  Kaaungu,  intending  to  strike  Lake  Nyasa  at  Kurali  con- 
siderably north  of  Leo]iard  Bay  from  where  I  set  out  on  tliis  journey  to 
the  Lotingwa,  I  have  already  referred  to  the  streams  whicli  flow  oant,  west, 
.ind  Eonth  from  these  Mposoni  llighlanda.  Twenty-iive  miles  north-east 
of  ^ilpesonl's  kraal,  we  crossed  the  head  streams  of  the  Luarezi  river, 
which  runs  cast  to  the  Una  river.  On  eiieting  raai>a  of  this  part  of 
Eaat  Africa,  strcatne  are  shown  on  the  line  of  my  journey  to  Easangn, 
as  flowing  to  the  Bua  and  to  tho  Lukusha,  but  none  exist  in  the  positions 
in  which  tJioy  are  mapped,  troing  north-east  froin  tlie  LiiareEi,  no 
running  water  of  any  description  ia  mot  with  for  a  distance  of  G5  miles, 
until  the  Loangwa  river  ia  reached.  This  Loangwa  flows  into  Lako 
Syasaa,  and.  is  of  couise  entirely  distinct  from  tho  river  of  the  samo 
name  which  flows  into  the  Zambezi  river. 

From  Mpoaeni's  lo  Muasi's  is  four  days'  journey;  the  country  lies  in 
long  waves  or  undulations,  and  is  covered  with  small  forest,  wit3i  tho 
(Sception  of  tho  hollows,  which  are  devoid  of  timber,  and  liaro  watttr 
fllose  to  the  surface ;  in  tho  rains  these  hollows  become  "  ooaea." 

On|)Uay  28tli  I  entered  Muam's  inhabited  country,  and  left  all  timber 
behind,  the  districts  round  Muom's  villt^ca  having  been  long  ^co 
denuded  of  trees.  Tho  son th-wcatom most  villages  aro  all  snrronnded 
with  mud  walls  and  ditches  as  a  protection  against  Mpeseni's  warriors. 

Uokanda,  one  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  countiy,  now  occupied 
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by  Mpeociii,  took  refuge  with  Maaei  many  years  ago,  and  his  village 
was  one  of  the  first  I  reached  on  my  way  to  Muaai's. 

I  had  already,  dnring  1888  and  1889,  paid  several  viaita  to  Mnasi, 
and  was  received  by  him  as  an  old  Mend.  He  is  the  snccdBsor  to  the 
Hnaai  whom  Livingstone  saw  here.  Kasungn  is  the  name  of  the  high 
conical  peak  which  overlooks  Mn^'s  own  village,  but  the  district  all 
ronnd  the  mountain  is  generally  known  by  that  name.  Kasnnga  is 
Eituated  in  a  vast  treeless  plain :  the  villages  Hiomselvea  have  a  few 
Bbmbs  and  trees  growing  among  the  honseB,  bat  with  the  exception  of 
these  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen  for  miles :  the  nearest  running  water 
is  the  Loangwa  (the  Nyassa  Loangwa) ;  water  for  drinking  is  obtained 
from  holes  near  tbo  villages,  and  is  dirty  and  bar).  Wood,  both  for  fuel 
and  for  building  purposes  Is  procured  from  the  (Kyassa)  Loangwa,  and 
the  women  have  many  a  weary  day's  work  bringing  heavy  loads  of 
firewood  this  long  distance.  The  plain  is  dotted  over  here  and  there 
with  conical  peaks  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  topped  with 
masses  of  rock.  The  Kasungn  Peak  (above  referred  to)  rises  some  1000 
feet  above  the  plain,  and  is  visible  far  in  all  directions.  The  countTy 
round  about  abounds  in  iron  ore,  whiob  in  some  places  is  worked  by  the 
natives  in  the  usual  primitive  African  fashion.  They  buUd  clay  fomaoes 
Bome  nine  feet  high,  bottle-shaped :  the  ore  and  charcoal  are  put  in  from 
the  top  in  layers,  near  the  bottom  short  earthenware  pipes  are  inserted 
all  round  to  let  in  the  draught :  the  iron,  together  with  the  slag,  runs 
down  to  the  bottom  and  when  cold  is  broken  out. 

Kasungu  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  ivory  trade,  and  is  visited  by 
caravans  from  Nyassa  and  from  the  coast.  The  ivory  must  come  &om 
places  far  distant,  as  no  elephants  are  left  now  in  Muasi's  country. 
There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  at  no  distant  date  elephants  will  be 
extinct  in  all  the  Nyassa  districts. 

Leaving  Easnngu  on  May  31st,  I  wont  north-east,  intending  to 
strike  Lake  Nyassa  at  the  village  of  Earali,  some  SO  miles  south  of 
Bandawo.  A  march  of  15  miles  brought  us  to  the  (Nyassa)  Loangwa 
river,  which  I  have  already  referred  to.  There  are  many  Loangv?a 
rivers  in  East  Africa.  This  one,  taking  its  rise  on  the  watorahed  between 
Lake  Nyassa  and  the  (Great)  Loangwa,  jJows  north-east  to  Nyassa,  reach- 
ing the  lake  some  50  miles  south  of  Bandawe.  It  is  a  considerable  stream 
during  the  rains,  but  in  the  dry  season  becomes  a  succession  of  dry  rocky 
pools.    Its  bed  is  50  yards  wide,  but  is  only  filled  daring  fioods. 

The  journey  from  Kasungn  to  Karali  takes  from  five  to  six  days,  and 
during  the  whole  distance  no  habitations  are  met  with.  A  few  years 
ago  elephants  were  plentiful  in  this  stretch  of  country,  but  are  now 
practically  extinct.  For  three  days  after  leaving  the  Loangwa  the 
country  is  covered  with  stunted  forest,  and  water  is  ecarco ;  the  trees  are 
heavily  draped  with  orchiUa  weed,  and  the  journey  is  uninteresting,  as 
one  can  nowhere  see  over  a  hundred  yards  in  any  direction.  Game  is  soaioe 
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and  carried  jiroTieiuiiB  Iultc  to  Ik:  entirely  ibliutl  upon.  Quick  tiaViiUiiig 
can  however  ho  douo,  as  the  gTiiuud  is  free  frum  luog  grass. 

On  the  fifth  diiy  fruiu  KaetiDgti  vtc  got  out  of  thts  stunted  linsli 
country  (whiuh  lies  at  a  guncml  olevatiun  of  from  3000  tu  3500  fwt)  wid, 
nswudiug  gradually,  entered  wLat  is  kntuvn  in  Kj'ofisaland  a«  tlio 
"  Vipsba"  (or  Zipaha)  country.  This  naiao  is  applied  (o  the  liigh-ljing 
opon  grass  hill  country  west  of  Nyaoso.  Throughout  nearly  tho  wlwle 
Itmgth  of  tho  wc-st  side  of  tho  lake,  there  is  n  steep  luounluiu  range 
thickly  wooded  and  abounding  in  permanent  streams  of  oxcelleut  water. 
Towards  tho  northern  end  of  tho  lake,  as  far  as  Mount  Waller,  it< 
range  descends  abruptly  down  to  the  shore,  but  further  south  it  recede* 
to  the  west,  leaving  x>hii]ia  or  low  liilly  cotutry  fat  a  few  milw  back 
froju  tho  lake.  After  ri'aching  tho  top  of  tliis  range,  going  west,  the 
opun  Lilly  grass  country  is  reituhed  (the  Vi])sha).  Travelling  tlklOQgh 
tho  Vipslia  is  pleafiiuit  work  during  the  dry  mouths  ;  there  ia  always  a 
south-easterly  breeze  Mowing,  and  ono  can  tuoi'oh  tlii'otighout  the  day 
without  finding  the  heat  unplousant.  Tho  Yipsha  lies  ut  from  4000  to 
6000  feet  above  soa-level.  The  nights  aro  very  cold,  and  I  have  scon 
boar  frost  iu  this  country.    Oame  is  plentiful. 

On  Juno  &th  I  descended  2700  feet  to  tho  Karali  plains,  and  on  tlic 
same  day  reached  the  Tillage  of  Karali  ou  tixQ  Lake  shore 

The  latitudes  shown  in  tho  sketch  map  accompanying  this  paper  are 
correct,  as  far  as  Muliro's.  From  Muliro's  down  the  Great  Loangwa 
rivor  I  had  no  sextant  with  mo  (aa  I  durst  not  carry  it  in  the  rickety 
canoes).  Throughout  the  journey  down  the  (Greut)  Loangwa,  I  took  the 
course  of  the  river  every  10  or  12  miles,  and  mado  up  the  sketch  map 
from  the  notes  I  took.  Tho  longitudes  aro  approximate  (as  I  had  no 
chronometer  with  me.* 

*  The  foregoing  piipet  is  in  oontiaualiDn  of  tbat  puyiibcd  in  tbo  '  riocecdiiiKi '  of 
Mftrcli  1890.  reoonliDgMr,  Slinrpc'sjourBejbotwpon  tlio  8liir^aniItbs(Qnat)Lmingwn. 
Iti  a  prirnte  lotUr  jusl  riMxirrd  (nad  dated  MnatJaln.  July  IStb,  IS90).  Mr.  Sltnipe  tayr, 
**  1  am  jost  etorting  on  uioUier  juumcy  norlhwiuUii  Ui  tlie  Manibwu  cmiutiy  (ut^ur  Lako 
TaneADfiku),  tU  Uie  uortli  cod  of  Lalro  Nj»bbl.  Fkto  tbo  Maiubwo  country  I  go  irtwl, 
croidng  the  Lua|)ii1n  rivnc  (betncen  Luku  Uocro  uDil  Uim^wlo)  lo  Eabmgrt  (ModIiU'r 
couutry)  ncd  Gart-Df-iiiizc.  rcrbupB  1  iiiny  g-A  m  I'lir  WMt  lU  Ibv  I.iuilaW  (Kuiioranilo) 
rivor,  anil  tlien,  tuiuiiip  (iiutbward*.  totiini  by  tbc  wuUiwn  «liore«  of  Lake  ISniigwtu)!? 
to  Liikc  Nyaws.  In  Ibis  cose  I  bnnily  e*poct  lo  be  hack  b^furu  Jauunty  or  I'clifuujy 
IS!*!."  A  rufcteuoe  to  tbo  tuiip  of  Afticujuat  publidlioii  In  Ibo  Nowmber  ' Pwwwlbgs ' 
shows  thai  Ilio  tcrrilot;  veil  of  tho  LuupuU.  iid  well  m  tbo  valley  of  tbc  K.ininToni!o, 
belong  to  tlic  Congo  Tree  Stnk-.  Iu  Mr.  Oi'i^p'  CnwDtou'ii  "Treaty"  map  of  Africa,  wc 
Sod  KaUm^^a  (^buiit  130  luitca  west  '•!  Lake  Bimgwooloj  ninrko'l  iii  tli«  Ilielituods  of 
Oarvngnnze  wbioh  foim  tbi'  aoutbcmmost  LounOory  of  tbe  Congo  Freo  Stutc,  nnd 
Rend  forth  tbo  livn'lvralvra  of  llio  C'Ciigo  to  tin.'  u<jrth,  mid  of  Uiu  Knfnc,  Kubuoijio.  nad 
other  wotrtt'rl}'  iiQlii(<nUi  of  tlic  Znmbrii  to  tUo  toulb.  Tbe  Miiiubwfi  cooatry  mc^tkinoL) 
in  Mr.  Sbutpp'ii  lt:tl<r  ia  pnrt  of  Uio  district  bounded  on  tbc  north  by  tbo  Stevenson 
Boud  Hiid  Lake  Tun^iiyikn.  on  tbe  enst  by  Loko  Nyatsa,  iiud  ou  tbo  uvetby  tlio  Liuipulu 
riior,  and  ia  tboirii,  in  Ibe  K.G.S.  mnp  (nbore  lefkZied  ia)  tu  \m  wlUuo  liu>  Bii^ali 
"  ephcrc  of  inllueuoe."— [OrrtBY  L.  PsuttYj 
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TKx.  JoBeph  Tlionuoii. — Favourable  news  has  been  received  of  the 
progress  of  Mr.  Thomson  on  the  mission  in  which  he  ia  at  present 
engaged,  namely,  the  exploration  of  the  country  between  Lalce  Nyassa 
and  the  confines  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  Portngoese  West  African 
territory,  A  telegram  oommnnicated  to  us  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company  reports  that  the  indomitable  traveller,  with  his  oompanion 
Mr,  Grant  (son  of  Colonel  J,  A.  Grant),  was,  on  the  6th  of  Angust,  in 
perfect  health,  travelling  towards  the  capital  of  the  Garenganze  conntry, 
whence  they  would  travel  southward  to  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambezi 
and  eastward  to  Blantyre,  hoping  to  reach  that  place  abont  the  end  of 
the  year. 

M.  Thoroddsen  in  Iceland. — M.  Thoroddsen.tho  well-known  explorer 
of  Iceland,  has  returned  to  BeybjaTik  from  his  summer  excursion  into 
the  district  between  BorgarQord  in  the  south  and  GilsQord  in  the  north. 
The  topc^raphy  of  the  country  as  shown  on  existing  maps  was  found 
to  be  fairly  accnrate.  The  geological  results  of  the  journey  are  more 
novel.  The  volcano  situated  at  the  extreme  point  of  tho  peninsula  of 
Snaefellenes  was  visited.  It  is  especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
clear  indications  have  been  found  that  this  volcano  commenced  ita 
eruptive  activity  long  before  the  glacial  epoch,  and  although  no  out- 
break is  known  to  have  occurred  within  historical  time,  it  is  tolerably 
certiiin  that  its  activity  continned  to  comparatively  modem  times.  The 
volcanoes  of  the  district  traversed  have  not  the  same  direction  as  those 
in  the  south  of  Iceland,  viz.  from  south-west  to  north-east,  bat  range 
themselves  in  a  semicircle  round  Faxe  Bay,  which  is  a  distinctly  volcanio 
depression.  M.  Thoroddaen's  expedition  was  largely  sapporiied  by  Baron 
Dickson. 

The  Swedish  Expedition  to  Spitzborgen. — The  expedition  to  Spitz- 
bergen  under  tho  leadership  of  G.  Nordenskiold  and  Baron  A.  Elinkow- 
strom  has  returned  in  safety  to  Tromso.  The  party  landed  first  of  all 
at  Horn  Sound,  whence  Q.  Nordenskiiild  made  his  way  on  snowshoes 
overland  to  Bel  Sound ;  but  the  deep  snow  prevented  geological  work. 
The  longest  stay  flSth  July  to  10th  August)  was  made  at  Ice  Fjord. 
The  furthest  point  north  reached  was  Lago,  east  of  Hinlopen  Straifa. 
Tho  paBSago  was  still  quite  blocked  with  ice,  and  there  being  but  small 
obance  of  being  able  to  penetrate  to  the  Seven  Islands,  the  rotum  voyage 
was  commenced.  On  their  way  back  the  travellers  made  hydrographical 
explorations  on  the  Norwegian  islands. 

The  Chilian  Andes. — The  little  known  region  along  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  between  the  Bios  Diamante  and  Ifegro,  yna 
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txplortd  some  tliree  years  ago  by  Dr.  Kurtz,  Professor  of  Botaay  at  tliB 
"Univordty  of  Cordoba,  and  Dr.  Bodcnbender,  of  Cordolia,*  The  latter 
contribtttcB  to  Part  10  of  Petermann's  '  Mittcilnngon '  aonie  of  the 
reaulta  of  the  joint  expedition.  Aa  regards  the  geology  of  tbo  country, 
the  appearance  of  many  Bandstones  and  conglomerates  of  voiy  donbtful 
age  on  the  borders  and  n-ilhiu  the  Andes  is  noted  as  an  iutercEting  fact, 
and  iho  traveller  was  led  to  iho  oonclusioa  tliat  there  aro  hero  ihrea 
distinct  horiEontal  furniatious.  To  the  oldest  belaug  the  saudstoncB  and 
conglomerate  banks  of  the  upper  Itio  Grande  valley;  upon  them  rest 
the  sandstones,  with  gypsum,  which,  overlaid  by  juraasio  strata  con-  , 
tuining  fossils,  are  found  alt  along  tho  eastern  slojies  of  tlie  Andes  from 
Mendoza  to  tho  Itio  Limuy ;  then  thero  aro  the  sandstones  and  con 
glomerates  overlaid  with  i]imriz  porphyries  of  the  Siemt  de  S.  liafael 
and  Cerro  Ncvado.  Tho  examinntion  of  the  specimens  obtained  from 
these  fossil  strata  will  doiibtleEa  throw  light  upon  the  question  whether 
any  of  these  sundsloncs  belong,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  the  tertiary 
period.  South  of  tbo  junction  of  .tho  Itio  Catanhil  with  the  Rio  Collon 
follows  R  more  recent  formatioQ,  consisting  of  marly  clay  and  challc, 
which  tho  IravoUer  regards  as  tho  equivalent  of  tho  pampas  formation, 
the  very  recent  basalts,  which  cover  the  marly  clay,  being  of  Uic  same 
age  as  those  which  overlie  tho  pampas  of  the  Rio  Diamante.  Tho 
general  relief  of  the  country  traversed  has  been  dotcnQined  by  ftudts  to 
which  most  of  the  river  valleys  owe  their  origin.  These  faults,  tho 
general  direction  of  which  is  north-wuat  to  sontlt>cust,  may,  it  is  sitg- 
gesled,  contiuuo  through  the  Cordilleras,  and  %vun1<l  thus  dotermino  tho 
ooursi!  of  tho  Chilian  rivers;  they  are  more  strongly  developed  in  tho 
south,  aiid  probably  oxtond  to  the  Siraits  of  Mngclion,  and  have  some 
conneotion  with  the  lake  system  discovered  by  Moyano  in  tho  Patagouian 
Cordilleras.  The  country  is  characterisud  by  a  wealth  of  lakes,  and  by 
the  obliteration  of  the  watershed  where  the  Cordilleras  diminish  in 
height.  Several  valleys  nud  lakes  have  been  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  gypsum  blocks,  which  ftppcar  within  the  sab-juraseio  and 
jnrasaio  strata.  The  prevailing  surface  formation  is  the  lofty  jtirossio 
plain,  snrmounted  by  basaltic  l>Gaks,  tho  disintegrated  materials  of 
whieli  have  spread  over  tho  Jurassic  strata, — The  following  ohscrvatiooa 
upon  the  climate  wore  made  by  tho  expedition.  The  prevailing  winds 
coiQo  from  the  west  or  north-west,  and  south  or  sonth-west ;  tho  north- 
west winds  are  generally  very  violent,  the  south-west  winds  bring  oold 
in  tho  -nrintcr  and  heavy  thunderatorms  {seldom  witli  hail)  iu  the 
summer.  Tho  lowest  temiwrature  was  reached  in  Jaly  and  A&ga&t, 
when  the  thormoraotcr  recorded  18'  Fahr.  at  S.  Bafael ;  in  January  it 
rose  to  101°.  Snow  falls  in  all  parts,  bnt  soon  melts:  snow  with  rain  is 
more  frequent.  Constant  rains  aro  only  esiiericncod  in  tho  south.  Tho 
strong  contrast,  both  geologically  and  hydrographically,  between  tho 

•  'PKWMdings  B,O.S.,*  1888,  p.  168. 
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northern  and  southern  portloiiB  of  tho  coaatry  ie  also  noticed  in  the 
climate  and  agricultural  value  of  the  eoU.  The  charming  lake  region 
of  the  sooth,  with  its  wealth  of  water  and  timber  (beeches,  cypresses, 
arancarias,  &c.),  and  excellent  marly  soil,  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  tho 
mountain  ranges  of  the  north,  with  their  lack  of  vegetation,  narrow 
valleys  where  rubbish  heaps  and  roshing  water  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  good  alluTiam,  and  their  lofty  plains  covered  only  with  grass. 
The  eonntry  ie  being  slowly  developed  by  the  Government.  The  war- 
like Indian  tribes  have  been  driven  southwards  into  the  Patagonian 
Cordilleras.  The  great  want  of  the  oonntry  is  means  of  oommunicition, 
good  roads  and  bridges,  bnt  especially  railways.  Commercially,  the 
greater  part  of  the  eonntry  belongs  to  Chili,  Trade,  which  is  principally 
in  cattle,  hides,  and  ostrich  feathers,  is  concentrated  in  a  few  towns,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  Norqnin  on  the  Bio  Agrio,  which,  in  situation 
and  in  prospect  for  the  futnre,  is  superior  to  Chus-Malal,  the  seat  of 
government. 

The  Cnlminating  Point  of  the  Hortii  American  Contiiient — Under 
this  title  Profraaor  Angelo  Heilprin  has  reprinted  from  the '  Proceedings ' 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  a  paper  dealing  mainly 
with  barometric  observations  among  the  high  volcanoes  of  Mexico. 
These  were  obtained  to  a  lai^  extent  by  an  expedition  organised 
Tinder  the  auspices  of  tho  Philadelphia  Academy,  partly  for  the  deter^ 
mination  of  the  physical  features  of  the  giant  volcanoes  of  the  south, 
with  special  reference  to  a  study  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  animal 
and  vegetable  forms.  Professor  Heilprin  discnsses  in  detail  the  obeor- 
vatioos  as  to  the  four  loftiest  summits  of  Uexico,  and  comos  to  the 
following  determinations  as  to  their  heights : — Peak  of  Orizaba,  18,205 
feet;  Popocatepetl,  17,523  feet;  Ixtaccihuatl,  16,960  feet;  Nevado  de 
Toluca,  14,954  feet.  The  restoration  of  the  Peak  of  Orizaba  to  the  first 
place  among  Mexican  mountains,  and  its  increased  altitude.  Professor 
Heilprin  states,  opens  up  the  interesting  question  as  to  what  ConatituteB 
the  culminating  point  of  the  North  American  continent.  He  analyses 
the  data  on  which  tho  palm  has  been  accorded  to  Mount  St.  Elias  owing 
to  the  height  of  19,464  foot  given  to  it  by  Dall.  Ho  points  out  that 
this  determination  was  made  "  at  sea,"  127  miles  distant.  In  view  of 
the  reduction  of  height  mode  by  the  recent  Alaska  expedition.  Professor 
Heilprin's  concluding  words  are  worthy  of  attention.  "  In  view  of  the 
broad  divergence  existing  in  these  later  measurements,  and  the  fact  that 
all  earlier  determinations  give  less  than  18,000  feet  for  the  height  of 
Mount  St.  Elias,  geographers  will  probably  consider  the  question  of 
absolute  height  as  still  an  open  one.  That  the  mountain  closoly  ap- 
proximates the  giants  of  tho  Mexican  plateau  is  almost  certain,  but 
it  seems  equally  probable  that  its  true  position  is  after,  and  not  before, 
the  peak  of  Orizaba,"  which  would  thus  be  the  culminating  peak  of 
the  North  American  continent. 
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Oeo^rapliical  Exhibitioii  in  New  York. — Uudcr  tbo  ouitpioca  of  tkc 
Geograpliiciil  Suction  of  tlio  BrookljTi  Institiite,  of  which  Mr.  Cyrua  C. 
AduutB  is  Director,  an  oducational  geogruphiciil  esdiibition  is  boing 
orguuiBed,  to  bo  held  iu  the  rooms  of  the  luetitute.  It  \riU  bo  opened  in 
Januarj-,  and  is  mainly  on  the  liuee  of  tho  R.G.S.  Exhibition  of  fivo  yeun 
ago,  though,  as  might  he  expucl^d,  it  is  likely  to  bo  much  more  complete 
Ur.  Adaiuit  hm  obtained  promiHOS  of  oontributiona  from  thu  liw]iiig 
£uroj>ean  geographioiil  piiblitihora,  and  also  of  course  from  tho«o  of 
America.  In  connection  therewith,  tho  lustituto  is  making  an  iuqaiiy 
into  the  position  of  geographical  education  in  the  United  States. 

*  The  lotematioiLal  Geographical  Congress. —The  next  meeting  of  this 
Obngress  ^11  be  hold  at  Ik-rne  from  the  10th  to  tho  15lh  of  Angiiet, 
18DX.  The  Geographical  Society  of  Berno  has  undertaken  to  snperin- 
tond  the  arrangementB,  M.  C.  H.  Mann  acting  as  Scerefarj*  of  the 
Organising  Committee.  The  mooting  will  be  coincident  with  tho  fiUa 
commemorativo  of  the  Boronth  centenary  of  tho  foundation  of  tho  city 
of  Berne.  Those  taking  part  in  the  Congress  may  nse  their  own 
language ;  addresaea  in  German,  English,  and  Italian  will  bo  tran*- 
lttt«d  on  tho  spot  into  French.  Tho  soctiouB  which  will  form  tho  aub- 
joola  of  dcUbonitiou  at  tho  Congroaa  aro : — (1)  Technical  Geography; 
(2)  Physioiil  Geography ;  (3)  Commercial  Geography ;  (4)  Explorations 
and  Tmrels,  including  Colonisation  and  Missions ;  (5)  Gcographioal 
Education  and  tho  popularisation  of  geography,  Tho  euhscriptiou  for 
tie  Congress  is  20  francs. 

A  New  Geographical  Magazine. — On  tho  lat  of  January  next  n  now 
monthly  geogrniihical  magnzino  will  bo  published  in  Now  York,  by 
Messrs.  Goldthwaite^  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cyme  C  Adams, 
Director  of  tho  Geographical  Section  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

Progress  of  Geographical  Education.— The  delegates  of  the  Oxford 
University  Extoaeion  report  a  further  increaso  in  tho  number  of  Geo- 
graphical and  Physiographical  locturoa  in  provincial  centres  arranged 
for  tho  present  winter  season.  In  tho  winter  of  1889-90  seven  couraes 
of  six  lectures  ©ach  wore  delivered  on  Physiography,  and  foar  ooursue  of 
similar  length  on  Googiaphy.  For  tho  winter  of  1890-91  four  oourscs 
of  twelve  locturoB  oach  and  seven  ooureos  of  six  lectures  have  been 
arranged  on  Physiography,  and  three  ootireus  of  twelve  and  one  of  six 
looturoB  have  been  arranged  on  Geography.  The  Luotuier,  as  before,  is 
Mr.  H.  J.  Mackiudor,  a.x.,  Il«ailer  in  Geography  at  Osfonl. 
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Sir  Bichard  Frftneia  Barton,  K.C.M.G.— The  ienih  of  nichnid  Bnrlon,  &t 
the  B-c  oi  g;)  j-cnm,  cm  Ootobt'r  201)],  at  Trieste,  was  nnuouDceil  lu  llie  last  riuinl)Cr 
of  ttii  '  Frooccdings.'  lie  hns  been  Motn  the  world  ns  sa  explorer  ruid  author  Sot  orcr 
forty  ytani.  Hi>  work  has  been  bo  rttricd  nnd  inip^itnat  tliat  It  Is  not  possible  in  a 
biief  obitiinry  notice  to  do  it  justiue ;  we  CftQ  otily  recall  some  of  the  prinoijial 
«pito<l«  iu  au.  inteosi'ly  biisy  life, 

liiohnnl  FmnciH  Btiitoa  wan  kini  on  the  19lh  of  Murch,  1!^2I,  at  B«Thnm  U(raM»,.J 
H«rtB,  the  cIdMt  of  throo  chiliiren,    Uis  gmwlfnthcr  (desconded  from  the  BiirtMia 
of  Shnp  in  WostmoreUtid)  was  the  reclor  of  Tuaui,  »ud  hia  father,  JoaopU  NetWr- 
vitle  Durton.  was  n  Kelitcnnnl-colonel  in  the  3ljtli  liegiiseitt.     Uis  graDdmotbct  vraa 
a  Mncgrfgor.    Hi*  mother  waa  Marthii  Btiker,  secuud  daughter  of  Hichan!  Uakcr, 
la  whose  houao  Bichard  v/ax  bom.    Uurt^ii's  parcDts,  cspdcinlly  tha  fiithcr,  irera^ 
erratic.    The  fjimity  weut  abroad  n  few  months  aftrr  Kichard  was  born,  and  seltlod'1 
for  A  time  at  Touts,    But  thry  were  aoun  on  the  iilovo  again  ;  aud  with  the  exoeptiOB  . 
of  short  intervals,  they,  with  their  children,  were  almost  congtanily  wandining ' 
about  iu  Fmncu,  Italy,  and  Oenuauy.    This,  no  douht,  aflordad  Iliclmrd  op[ior- 
tunltics  of  exercising  hisnndonbleii  goniu*  for  picking  up  Unpiago*,  a  gcaius  which 
was  certainly  nourished  by  the  polyglott  surroundings  of  his  youth.    Sach  routvua 
eduoatioQ  as  Burton  was  able  to  obtain  was  tuoally  from  schools  and  private  tutors 
on  the  Continent,  except  fur  about  a  year  when  he  was  boarded  at  a  very  nosatlB- 
liutory  cchool  at  Richmond,  Surrey.    This  life  of  constniit  travel  went  on  till  I&IO, 
when  Richard  loak  up  residence  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Burton^  father  intended  him  for  a  professional  ciretT,  the  Church  by  pTcforence, 
but  the  son  had  teaninga  in  quite  another  direction.  Ilis  Oxford  CAn.-er  iraa 
what  might  hare  been  cxjiectcd  from  a  mna  of  hia  unconventional  tendeuciea  and 
erratic  youth.  He  took  much  more  readily  to  fencing  than  to  classicn,  and  preforrod 
Arabic  to  Grcuk  and  Latin.  Flo  joined  heartily  in  the  "high  jinks"  which  wore  iu 
Togue  at  that  gieriud  in  Oxfurd,  but  became  so  tired  of  the  life  there  that  in  1811  h« 
deliberately  got  himself  ntsticated.  He  wot  detormined  (o  enter  the  Army,  and  by 
preference  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  India,  with  a  view  to  which  he  set  hfnuolf 
to  learn  Hindustani.  An  apjiointment  wa,i  obiaiuiid  from  the  East  Imiia  CompaDf 
without  much  difficully,  and  Burton  sailed  in  Juno  1^!42,  to  begin  a  carooc  of  ' 
ceftteleu  sctivlly,  which  may  be  aaid  to  have  ended  only  with  hia  death,  lie  was 
appointed  to  the  14th  llegitncnt  Bombay  N.I.,  arriviug  at  Bombay,  October  28tb, 
and  shortly  after  joining  his  regiment  in  Gujerat, 

Itisnotnccfesarylierc  to  follow  indclall  Burton's  Indian  career.  His  proflcicDcy 
in  Hindustani  led  to  his  being  appoiated  "  regimental  interpreter."  Burton  went 
with  bis  regiment  in  1314  to  Karachi,  and  hii  residence  iu  Sind  produced  wtno 
yean  later  his  first  imporUnt  work,  'Sdude,  or  the  Unhappy  Valley'  (18S1X 
allbougli  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  'Goa  and  the  Bine  MonntiiiM,' the  reoalt 
of  a  fix  months'  holiday.  These  works  bad  been  preceded  by  uOicial  report*  nt 
Siud  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  by  some  llnguistio  papers.  While  at 
Karachi  he  maistered  the  Gujerati  and  Marathi  Inngnngea.  Ilurton's  llnguislio 
capacity  and  BttainmentH  are  arooiii;  his  most  notable  characleristios,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  many  laugnagca  bo  could  spcnk  in  the  end.  In  tbe  wwfc 
of  exploration  it  was  of  the  gri-ntest  advantage  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  make 
his  way  in  haxirdous  circumstances  when  othem'ise  he  might  have  failed.  Ho 
WAS  equally  diligent  and  equally  succrasful  in  maatcriug  the  beliefs  and  pracUoM 
of  Hinduism  and  Mahommtdaniam ;  few  men  indued  were  more  fiunlllar  nith  all 
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tho  nooks  and  comers  of  Eoatem  lore  in  its  widest  soQSC.    Travelling  imd  Biirvejring 

thfough  Sind,  a  bis  montbg"  trip  to  God  nmj  the  Blue  Jloantnins  lStC-47,  lln> 
Hcquxstlion  of  PeraisQ  and  other  languages,  ami  llie  usuM  round  of  regimental  ilutlc*, 
filled  np  the  time  till  lS49,wheiiBiirtoit,  affl ic tod nilh c^htlulmia anil  diaappoialed 
of  promutlijQ,  retiirued  to  England. 

Eren  at  this  early  period  of  iiis  career  BurtoQ  hod  succeedod  in  giving  Ktffaaca 
to  ilia  official  superiois.  After  spending  three  years  itt  home,  busy  in  vaiiuiis 
d!r«clioDS,  he,  in  1B53,  uoderlook  the  Snt  of  several  bsuiTdouB  jouru«yii,  deitined 
to  add  largely  to  gei^rajihical  knowledge.  Oa  April  3rd  of  that  year  he  left 
Londoa  disgniaed  as  a  Persian  Mirza,  determined  lo  make  his  way  to  the  holy 
city  of  Mecca.  Uurton'a  famitiariiy  with  Arabic  and  other  EiUleru  language*,  and 
his  mnatery  of  the  ptactices  of  Moalemiam,  gave  him  an  eoormoits  advanlage  iu 
attempling  to  carry  out  so  Laznnlous  an  enterprise ;  at  Suez  he  changed  his 
uitiocality  and  aasumcd  the  dii^ise  ofa  Pathan.  lie  Look  erery  possible  pre- 
caution to  eBcai>e  deluctJDU ;  whether  ur  not  his  disguise  was  penetrated,  li«  w3H  never 
interfered  with,  and  nsia«-cll  known,  succcediil  in  Coiuplolel)'eiirryLng  out  his  porpoee 
by  reaching  both  Medina  and  Mecca.  Tho  algry  of  hi"  adveulnroHa  and  ftuiiful 
journey  lie  told  io  Ihreo  voiumea,  "  Filgtimagu  to  Mtccah  and  El-Medinah," 
publtuhed  in  1S55.  In  the  end  of  1853  liurton  rotumed  to  his  duties  in  India; 
but  the  wandering  fever  had  litkeu  full  poui;suon  of  him,  and  kenceforih  llierH  was 
no  rest  for  his  tent.  It  is  right  to  say  that  tho  tuissiuu  to  Arabia  was  undertukon  to 
a  large  extent  uuder  tho  auepices  of  our  Society,  which  contributed  a  sum  towards 
Burton's  es[>ODseB. 

Burton's  next  journey  was  even  more  huardous  than  hts  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  imporlaoce  of  the  Somali  eoast  with  teCcrence  to  Aden  and  India  bad  been 
recognised  for  many  years.  In  1949  an  attempt  was  made  on  behalf  of  our 
Society  lo  induce,  the  Bast  India  Cotnpauy  to  su|ii«it  an  espeditiou ;  but 
while  willing  to  lend  aid,  the  directors  would  undertake  no  rvspontibilily.  How* 
over,  the  expedition  was  otTerod  lo  Dr.  Carter,  of  Buimbay,  but  bis  plans  (ell 
through.  Burton  then  offered  himseif,  with  the  intentiou  of  jieaeCrating  by  way  of 
Harrar  and  Gananah  lo  ZanElbar,  This  oxpeditloD,  like  his  previous  one,  was 
nctivoty  supported  by  our  Society,  With  him  were  joineil  Lieut.  Heme,  Lieut. 
Stroyan,  and  Lient,  Speke.  Each  had  his  own  particular  duties  to  perform. 
Burton's  miseiaa  being  lu  reach  llarrnr.  He  landed  at  Zeiin  in  tho  end  of  October 
1854,  in  iho  character  of  an  Arab  merchant.  Afiet  staying  here  twouly-iix  days 
be  set  out  for  Uiurar,  thus  underlaking  a  journey  involving  risks  quite  an  great  as 
tboee  attending  the  pilgrim.igo  lo  Mecca,  llarrar  was  reaclied  in  safety  on  January 
lib,  1355;  Button  met  wilh  a  gracious  Kception,  and  stn>od  till  January  13th. 
Ha  was  tho  &r«t  Englishmaa  who  had  ever  entered  Iho  bmoUB  city,  and  his  narra. 
live  ot  his  joorcey  was  therefoio  a  diKtiuot  addition  to  geographical  knowledge, 
abounding,  like  all  his  works,  with  the  richest  details  concerning  the  people  and 
the  country  traversed. 

Burton  returned  to  Aden  with  a  view  of  Mxaaging  for  a  new  expedition  to  the 
Upper  Sile  vii  Hartar.  llis  preparations  were  so  cipoditiouiily  made  tlial  he 
landed  at  Berbers  on  April  Tth,  1855,  at  llie  head  of  a  party  of  42  men  of  various 
mces.  He  cncimped  with  his  three  comtoniuna,  Spoke,  Sircyan,  and  Heme. 
Unrortunately  diiiasler  overtook  the  expedition,  which  never  lefl  Bcrborn.  In  the 
night  of  the  2dtix  April  it  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  Somalie,  The  four  while 
men  defended  tlienuelvi'S  bravely  in  Iho  darkscts.  Stroyan  was  killed,  bul  the 
other  three  mJinaged  Iu  much  the  shore,  where,  foKunateiy,  a  vessel  was  mooted. 
Burton  and  Bpeke  severely  wounded.  Without  any  further  attempt  at  i^cnctrating 
into  the  intnrior,  tho  expedition  retamod  to  Aden,    lu  the  Mowing  year  Buitou 
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pnltluhed  the  DamitiTe  of  the  expedition  in  hii  'Tint  Footsteps  in  East  AMca.' 
He  sddreased  a  letter  to  the  Secreluy  of  the  Boyal  Geognphical  Society,  Btrongly 
tuf^ng  the  importance  of  Berbera  and  tha  Somali  Coast  for  British  interests  in  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  letter  was  natnndl^  foiwarded  to  the  Government  of  India;  the  tmly 
reply  bdog  a  severe  snnbbing  to  Bnrtcm. 

Burton  returned  to  England,  and,  after  reading  an  acconnt  of  his  joarnej  to  the 
Sajti  Geographical  Society,  he  hastened  to  ConBtantinople  to  ofTa-  his  serricea  in 
the  Crimean  War.  He  went  on  to  the  Crimea  and  joined  the  irrEgDlar  cavalry,  Iheo 
known  as  "Beatson's  Horw,"  who  were  stationed  at  the  Dardanelles.  Burton 
volnnteerod  to  relieve  Kare,  but  this  and  other  daring  projecia  never  came  to  a  head, 
and  he  rettimed  to  England  "  determined  to  follow  none  but  the  career  of  aa 
explorer,  a  pathfinder,"  At  that  time  the  mljeei  of  African  expbiatitm  was  natn. 
rally  occni^nng  mnch  of  the  attention  of  onr  Society.  The  fame  of  Livingstone^ 
first  great  expedition  across  the  continent,  his  discovery  of  the  oonise  of  the 
Zambesi,  the  reports  he  heard  of  great  lakes  in  the  interior,  and  great  rivers  rising 
in  the  "Great  Sponge,"  flowing  northwards,  had  aronsed  wide-spread  interest. 
Erhardt  had  also  heard  of  a  great-Finland  sea"  in  the  far  interior  frmn  Zanzibar, 
and  it  was  everywhere  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  determined  attempt  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  Nile  sonrces,  and  fill  up  the  great  blank  that  existed  in 
Central  Africa,  extending  ^m  the  Zambed  to  the  Central  Sondan.  D'Anville 
had  swept  the  map  clear  of  all  the  features  which  were  crowded  into  its  centre 
by  the  geographers  of  (he  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centntieg.  No  anthority  conld 
be  fonnd  for  the  lakes  and  riven  and  monntains  and  great  cities  which  jostled 
each  other  in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  and  the  hydrography  exhibited  was  of  the  most 
complicated  and  impossible  character.  It  is  not  neceesary  to  discnas  the  origin  of 
these  featores.  Their  existence  in  old  maps  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  discoveries  of  Barton  and  other  modem  explorers. 

Burton  placed  himseU  in  communication  with  our  Sodety,  His  proposal  was 
toorganiae  "an  expedition  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaining  the  limits  of  the 
'Sea  of  Ujiji,  or  Unyamweei  Lake,'  and  secondarily  to  determine  the  exportable 
produce  of  the  interior  and  the  ethnography  of  its  tribes."  On  the  map  of  Living- 
stoDs's  first  journey,  published  in  18S7,  Uie  lake  will  be  found  indicated  under  the 
name  of  Tanganita.  Erapf  and  Rebmann  and  others  had  been  some  little  distance 
Into  the  interior  ;  but  up  to  the  date  of  Burton's  journey  no  European  had  succeeded 
in  peuetratiug  into  the  heart  of  Africa  by  the  route  from  the  coast  to  the  intea^or, 
now  so  well  trodden,  familiar,  and  safe.  At  the  time  it  was  a  journey  into  the 
utterly  unknown;  the  expedition  was  as  hazardons  as  any  that  could  have  been 
undertaken  in  Africa.  The  Government,  on  the  recommendation  of  onr  Conncil, 
made  a  grant  of  lOOOI.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  which  however  was 
far  ^xa  defraying  the  whole  cost.  The  Society  drew  out  the  programme  of  the 
expedition,  the  chief  points  of  which  were  as  follows: — 

"  The  great  object  oF  the  expedition  is  to  peuetnite  inland  from  Eilwa  or  some 
other  place  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the 
reputed  Lake  Njassa.*  .  .  .  Having  obtained  all  the  inftmnation  you  require  in 
this  quarter,  you  are  to  proceed  northward  toward  the  range  of  mountains  marked 
upon  our  maps  as  containing  the  probable  source  of  the  "  Bahr  el  Abiad,"  which  it 
will  be  your  nest  great  object  to  discover ;  .  .  ,  or  yott  may  return  by  the  route 
by  which  you  advanced  or  otherwise,  always  having  regard  to  the  means  at  your 
disposal."  

*  At  this  dale  (Oct-  I,  1S56),  only  one  immeDse  Inke  was  abo«u  on  the  map^  the  so- 
called  Mission  map,  then  before  the  Comuultec.    One  of  the  uamcs  of  this  was  Lake 
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Burton  obtained  two  fcan'  tmve  of  absFnce  from  lh«  Gut  Indli  Compan]',  atid 
WW  again  accomi-aiiied  by  Lieut.  Bjwke,  Burton  lailHil  from  Boiubi»y,  to  wbicb  hi 
'tkd  retnmeE),  on  UccctnVr  Zad,  185G,  and  tandcil  »t  JCanziW  some  eiglit«vn  ijnys 
later.  He  speLt  some  time  at  Zanzibar  and  in  visiting  Mombawi,  Tnui^iii,  aud  other 
plsircs  OQ  tbo  noighbouriog  cnisC,  penetrating  for  loma  little  distArtcc  into  Unmbun. 
Tlic  resnils  of  tbia  proliniinary  journey,  with  mnp,  were  glvun  in  tbo  'Journal 
It.G.S.,'  voL  xxviii.  p.  188,  and  also  in  further  detail  In  Ills  '  ZauEibar,  City,  Inlauil, 
audCoaEt,'pubIiBh«d  la  1372.  It  wu  not  tillJune  16tb,  18ST,  that  the  cxpediiion 
left  Zm/.iVar  to  carry  out  ita  main  woik.  As  might  bo  eii^ectwl,  Bartiin  met  with 
nuuBiial  difficultiea  iu  orgaciaing  tbla  jituueer  expedition  into  the  hcitrt  of  Afrioa, 
ftom  Zanzibar;  bo  received  material  help  from  Colonel  Uamerton,  the  British  repre- 
aentntive  at  Zanzibar,  who  had  done  ao  much  to  eaUbllah  English  iufluciice  there, 
and  to  bring  about  improvonicuia  in  the  treatment  of  foreigners  ^Enerally,  It  wm 
not  till  the  2dth  of  June  ihat  a  Itnnl  atart  was  mails  fr<>m  Eaole  to  the  aoulh  of 
Bttgamoyo,  Both  Burton  and  KjFtke  suffored  from  illneas  almost  from  the  begianing, 
which  wsa  angravalcd  by  the  want  of  proper  medidnw  and  tho  troubles  they  had 
with  Iheir  men.  Tba  ex;>odi1iuti  tooic  a  south- westerly  directiau  by  the  Kingnni 
rlTcr  through  Central  Khutu,  reaching  the  grent  trade  centre  of  Zangomori)  in 
about  a  month. 

In  this  hotbed  of  pestilcaoo  Burton  and  Speke  bad  to  wait  a  fortnight  for  aome 
portera  that  had  been  promlaed.  A  atart  naa  mads  agaiQ  on  Augoat  7th,  the  two 
leaders  and  many  of  the  men  being  greatly  enfeebled.  They  all  improved,  howoTor, 
08  they  got  into  the  upland  cniintry,  and  the  route  was  changed  to  the  north-west 
toivanis  tfgogo,  whicli  WM  pjftciioii  on  Soptcmlirt'  19th.  Un  tho  8th  of  November, 
after  134  days'  travel  from  tlie  ooBjit,  the  expisdition  entered  Tabora  (KaKcli)  in 
Uuyauyenihe,  the  diatanoe  traversal  being  OOO  miles.  The  Anvba  gave  Burton  and 
Spcke  the  most  conrtcoua  and  cordial  reception.  From  one  of  these  Arab*,  Snay 
bin  Amir,  who  had  been  trsver^ina  Central  .Africa  for  fifteen  yeara,  Burl<in  obtained 
a  great  deal  of  informatioQ  cvuceruiug  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  region  around. 

A  week  wag  si«iit  here,  during  which  the  exhausted  eiplorera  Lad  lima  to 
rocover  tbemseiveH  for  the  finat  march  towarda  their  goal.  But  they  bod  many 
troubles  to  put  np  with,  mainly  with  their  own  people  and  from  lack  of  portora. 
Wauyek  in  Uvinxa  wan  only  reached  on  tho  hut  day  of  January  186^,  both  Burton 
and  Speke  being  almost  proalrate.  Tho  Mal&garaze  river  was  croasod  at  Ugago  on 
February  2nd. 

At  last,  on  February  I3l1i,  the  ctravan  "  breasted  a  ateep  and  atony  hill  sparaely 
clad  with  thorny  trees.  .  .  .  Wo  halted  for  a  tew  mfnoenta  upon  the  aumrait. 
*  What  ia  that  streak  of  light  which  lies  below  ? '  [  iuquirrd  of  Sidi  Bombay,  '  I 
am  of  opinion,'  quoth  Bombay,  '  that  lliat  is  th«  water.'  I  ga»d  in  dismay,  ,  .  . 
Somewhat  premattirely,  1  began  to  lament  my  folly  in  having  risked  lifa  and  lost 
health  for  so  poor  a  prize.  .  .  •  Advancing,  however,  a  few  yards,  tbo  whole  aneno 
suddenly  btirst  upon  my  view,  GUins  mo  with  admiration,  woruier,  and  delight. 
Nothing  indeed  could  bo  more  picturcsj-^iie  tlian  the  lirst  view  of  I'angaayUut  Lakc^ 
.Ts  it  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  mounlaina,  bjsking  in  the  gorgeous  Iropioal  aun." 

Tliua,  then,  was  the  iirsC  of  the  great  lakei  of  Contnil  Afnca  diacovcrcd,  afl«r  a 
trying  and  haznrduus  march  from  the  coast  of  eight  months,  over  a  route  which, 
tlianks  to  Burton  aud  those  uho  I'oltowud  him,  can  now  be  accomplished  in  a  fev 
weeks,  Tbo  lake  was  stnick  at  Kavol^,  and  on  the  Hlh  the  expedition  aailed 
up  in  a  large  vessel  to  lljiji,  where  it  took  up  ita  quarters.  After  a  few  daya 
Button,  who  n-as  liimHclf  too  ill,  anil  fur  the  time  nearly  blind,  aeut  Speke  out  to 
reconuuitre  ihc  noitii  cud  of  the  lake.  Bpeke  was  only  able  to  reach  the  norib- 
noat  shore  at  M.Mmbula,  mid  in  a  subseiiuent  voyage  the  two  explorers  onlj 
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sa  far  as  Utini ;  so  tliat  the  jxobicm  m  to  a  river  which  wiu  reported  to  itauo  from 
the  north  end  of  ILq  lake  had  to  remnin  aosolTod.     DiMppobtcd  In  oblsloiog 
OXl>octcd  snpplica  of  ail  kind*  the  esp^ition  remiiued  at  Ujiji  till  Ma]rS4tb,  uid 
lL«n  Iw^n  iu  mnrch  to  the  cwsl.    It  had  been  inlended  to  ratam  by  IJike  NjUM  , 
sod  KtlwA,  but  thkt  projwt  bad  to  b«  giroa  up. 

On  Juue  ITth  the  expedition  tigaiu  euteiod  1'abora.  Borton  mm  liauMt  pros- 
trate, and  decided  to  Kmaiii  hero  fur  soino  ttniv  to  Kcorcr  acJ  write  up  his  obaer-  ] 
•n&oua  sod  Iho  iolannatioii  lia  bad  obtained  from  the  Arabs  la  to  tho  countriea  to 
tbe  north.  Here  b«  deUobed  Speke,  (or  tho  purjiunu  ol  taking  a  niD  to  the  north 
to  Iho  Mfanzn,  a  I.alio  nhicb  vms  rcf'ortcd  to  exist  tomv  fifteen  or  sixtcco  iDBTcbea 
in  tbat  direclloii.  Iiilo  tLi:  uuhappy  Mtr^Dgemeut  which  aroau  1ictu'<«n  tha  two 
•splorers,  and  which  Upcke's  di«ooTcrj  of  tho  Victoria  Nyauui  greatly  aggravatadt 
wu  do  Dot  feel  callod  upon  to  ooler  hero,  nor  to  prouonnce Judgment. 

In  Ihcev  pages  we  hav«  to  detX  solely  with  tho  geograflueal  work  of  Bwtoiii 
and  the  dificorery  of  these  two  great  lakct  in  tho  one  expedition,  gires  it  the  hi^iost , 
nmk  tu  Africiu  eit>lurHtiuD.     Barton,  whoorgauiit-d  theex[<e<ii(ion,  and  l«d  it  to  tbo 
discovery  <•(  the  Groit  Central  Inko  of  Africa,  will  bo  nuked  olongKide  of  LiTingftOtM  ' 
and  Stanley ;  taking  into  considcrotion  the  dnt«  and  tlie  circumBtHDCoi,  the  diaoomy  ^ 
of  Lake  Tanganyika  may  fiiitly  he  com jared  witli  Stanley's  jouruoy  down  thoCMigO.  ■ 

Burton,  during  Spcku'ii  abucnce,  prepared  his  reports  ht  the  IloynJ  O^igntphlctkl 
Society,  and  it  may  bo  said  tiiat  he  took  every  opportunity  during  the  expeditico  to 
B«nd  home  reports  as  to  iu  progress.  Spoke  returned  on  August  20tb,  CMllng 
Ofsured  that  the  great  kke  he  hod  discOTered  was  the  source  of  the  While  KilA, 
Burton,  it  must  he  »stui,  did  not  for  mnny  years  aflcrwRrds  pkce  much  value  on 
Bpeke's  discovery,  and  inninlaiBed  "  tliBt  Victoria  Nyanea  wns  not  n  oontinuons  lake 
but  only  a  "  lako  region."  The  qiurrcl  botweea  tbe§o  two  men  is  grwtly  to  be 
deplored,  all  the  more  as  the  qualities  of  each  sitpplomeotod  thoso  of  the  otlior  [ 
each  did  ailmiiahle  work  in  bis  own  way. 

The  expedition  arrived  nt  Zanzibar  on  March  4th,  1859,  and  Button  left  on  Um 
22nd  for  Aden,  which  sgnin  he  left  for  England  on  April  28tb,  Spoke  bavixig  pre- 
ceded bim  and  given  nn  account  of  thoir  joint  discoveries  at  a  meedog  of  out  Soojffty 
on  the  0th  May.t    Capiain  Burton'^  olBciai  Darrattre,  which  is  a  masterly  report  of 
the  result!  of  ihe  exjioilitiun,  a  perfect  mine  of  inrormation  on  every  aspect  of  tlw 
country  traversed,  teas  published  in  vol.  xxix.  of  our  Journal,  fUting  the  wbols 
Tolume  of  460  psgee,    Tho  trying  conditions  unilvr  which  the  notes  were  made  apoa  J 
which  it  was  fuuuded,  make  this  grent  tvork  all  tbemoreadmimble.   Burton's  popularj 
nnrrativo  appeared  in  two  vuls.  iu  tlie  some  year  ur  Jar  tlie  title  of '  'I'he  Lake  ttegioD  ] 
of  Equatorial  Afiica.'    Burton  birnMlJ  w.is  no  surveyor,  and  th«  purely  topographical ' 
work  was  duo  to  the  observations  of  Spcke. 

A  journey  across  the  American  continent  by  Utah  to  San  Francisco,  ntfotded 
Burton  an  opportunity  tif  investigating  Mormoalam  and  observing  the  condition  of  ] 
things  in  tho  western  United  Stales,  I0D4;  K'fore  they  were  opened  up  by  nulwajaL 
In  bis 'City  of  tho  Saints'  (1661)  bo  trcaicd  tho  subject  of  Mormomsiu aft«r his 
own  candid  fashion,  and  gave  a  picture  of  tho  couuliy  thnnigb  which  he  pastad, 
which  is  even  now  vahishlo. 

In  the  beginning  of  18S1  Burton  was  married  to  Ti»bel  Arnndell,  who  tbrongh-, 
out  his  subsequent  life  has  been  her  liushand's  ^ihful  companion,  devoting  he 
htan  and  soul  to  his  intereels.    Lady  Barton's  scrvicw  to  bor  busbsnd  oaunot  b* 


•  ■  Proee&iings  B.G.S,,'  teb  xvi.  p.  129. 

t  In  tlie  discueaiou  on  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  M'Quccii, '  PriXccdingi  R.O-8.1'  ToL  liU 
p.  810. 
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ovomUnultd.  It  ms  only  ifur  much  baling  tliat  Bnrt«ii  was  appointed  cotuuI 
at  Feriuuide  PD,  *'the  Foreign  OfTiM  gmve.~  This  coosuUto  embraced  th«  naigh- 
boiiring  cout  oS  the  maJDlud,  nod  Burton  at  once  ombracod  the  opitorlauit;  uf 
tarrying  on  the  work  of  «|)Ioration  on  this  siile  of  Africa,  Ha  bad  hnnily  boMi 
A  wcok  nt  his  post,  wiien  ((.tclober  9th,  IBGl)  (la  opportunity  IffowntcJ  itself  to 
him  ('f  Tbiling  Abeoknla.  Later  in  thi."  saino  year  he  cruBSHul  to  tho  (^morooii*, 
the  mouDtaias  of  tvhich  he  nsceaded  in  n>inpiiny  with  Mr.  Sak^rr,  carcfal  obserrit- 
tionn  Ving  Ihkeii  CLod  much  kuuwledge  ubl-tiiiM  as  to  the  {ihysiail  aiid  saailnry 
condiiioQs  o(  this  iut«(«stiDg  region.  The  rc>ult«  of  thi-se  two  cxciirsic-ns  wcru 
jiubliahed  in  18G3  in  'Al^eokuta  and  tho  Cunienxms  Moiintaius."  In  that  year 
Burton  moilb  ft  run  to  EagUod,  and  returuod  with  a  commission  to  visit  Dnhomej 
ns  benrer  of  nasurances  of  frieiidaiiip  from  Rii'jlnnd,  and  at  the  mid«  time  lo  protMt 
Bgsinat  tho  aluTC-trade  and  the  Bo-call^  "  uiinloms,'' 

Burton  carrieilont  bia  mission  in  the  end  of  1803.  Ilia  trcatmentwasvfry  trying, 
but  he  had  abundaut  opportuiUtlee  of  acquiring  akuowltd^oof  the  jKxjile,  politic*, 
null  Ktraugc  "cuatoins"  of  n  country,  aliout  which  much  miiccoiiccplioD  existed. 
('A  Miaaion  lo  GeleW,  King  of  Dahomc,'  2  vols.,  1864.)  Before  Ihli*,  however,  in 
18C3,  Burton  bmi  made  a  jounicy  of  sevcrnl  monthN'  duration  in  the  Oabiin  re^o, 
ihe  Fnn  country,  and  up  the  Congo  to  YclUJa  Fulls.  He  woa  able  (o  add  oon- 
siderably  to  emitting,  and,  in  some  re*pecta  em:iiieous,  information  an  to  the  gorillft 
and  tbn  real  nnture  of  the  reputed  caunibaliam  o(  the  fan*.  Tho  journey  up  tho 
Congo  was  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  tlic  river  between  the 
journeys  of  Tnekey  and  Stanley,  and  Burton's  map  of  the  Lower  Congo  will  atand 
comisitison  with  lalor  maps  of  the  river.  The  rraiults  of  Lis  journey  wops  not 
pnbliet^ixl  till  1873,  wbvn  '  Gorilla  Laai],  or  the  Oalanwts  of  the  Congo,'  appcotud. 
Other  noteworthy  reaulta  of  Burtoa'a  residence  in  Wttt  .\fric.i  are. '  WU  nod  Wifdoni 
from  We«t  Africa,'  ISdH,  and  the  '  Lauds  of  CoKmbe,'  published  by  the  Itoyal 
Oeogm[,bieal  Society,  1&T3. 

Tiio  succcM  of  llurlon's  niiaaion  to  Dahomey  brought  him  proraotion  In  the  form 
of  a  consulate  at  S:)uIos,  BrnzU,  where  Lo  and  Mrs.  nurtou  took  up  thvir  resideuoe 
in  18C5.  As  uaunl  Burlou  spent  much  of  his  timu  in  making  Limsulf  familiar  with 
bis  new  surroundings.  Twice  (1868  and  1B(!9)  lie  visited  I'araguaj'commiraiooedby 
tho  Foreign  Office,  and  hia  work  on  ^kniguay,  publiahcd  1370,  eonuins  mucli  curiiMw 
and  recondite  inforraaliou.  '  The  Highlandaof  Brazil,'  pablisbid  lu  1869,  cmbodiai 
the  results  of  some  of  his  other  joumeyiugs,  wbicb,  indcfd,  extended  over  a  con- 
iiiderabic  jiart  of  the  South  American  ConlineDt.  His  notes  tu'The  Captivity  of 
llaus  Stfldc,'  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  1874,  mny  bo  ri'nnrded  as  another 
fruit  of  the  South  American  residence.  Burton's  work  iu  South  America  inclndod  B 
Ihorousli  tiploraiinn  of  bin  own  province,  liie  gold  ami  diamond  rainot  of  Miuta 
iloraM,  a  canoe  journey  dowu  the  San  rraueisco,  1500  mil™,  visit*  to  tho 
Argentine  Bepublic  and  I'angimy  ;  ho  crossed  the  F.impas  and  liio  Andt*  to  Chile 
nnd  Peru  and  riBiie<l  all  the  Pacific  coast,  returning  by  iho  Strait*  of  Magellan, 
Buenos  Ayrer,  and  Itio. 

In  IBGSBurloQ  was  appointed  tothe  cona[i1ateatPaRi!uicue,whcro  hetookopbu 
reeidenco  in  October  1869.  During  bis  nhort  perioil  of  residemwi  iu  Byria  he  wu  not 
idle,  aa  may  bo  seen  in  the  two  volumes  of  *  Unexplored  Syria,'  by  himself  and  the 
laie  C.  F.  Tyrwbitt  Drake.  Burton  by  hia  ovcT*»ftl  once  more  n-ndurcd  himself 
obnostous  to  hia  ofTieial  supetioia,  and  in  1871  Djrnascus  wo*  rrdueed  to  ft  vice- 
cousnlafc,  and  Bnrton  recalled.  Naturally,  he  fcU  keenly  wlint  ho  regarded  as  the 
greatest  injustice,  but  bo  said  liitlc.  In  1872  a  visit  lo  Iceland  prcducod  a  book 
(*  Ultima  Tbule ')  whidi  ia  a  miu«  oC  infuriuatioa  uu  thu  country.  Jq  tho  tamo 
year  Barton  woe  appointed  to  the  consuUhip  of  Trieste,  a  post  whiob  bo  bold  till  bh 
death. 
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Tiro  tUlte  to  Midinn,  1876-78,  Icii  to  olMrrnttoDB  and  InresilgatloDS  wlildl 
throw  mticli  tiglit  bulh  oQ  tbe  piist  adJ  prtwiut  at  that  inicrculiiig  regioot  M  may  bo 
se«nin"rh«  Golil>nimea  of  Midinn,'  1878,  And  'The  Land  of  Midiaa  Revisited, 
1618.  A  vU!t  to  ludi*  In  1S7C  produced  '  Siiid  Bevisitcd.*  Burtoa'a  onljr  otJi«r 
dlaUnt  (^zpoJilion  wn*  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  1881-2,  in  cnnip*ny  with  ComxaaaAor 
CnmeroD.  tlie  remlU  being  told  in  '  To  tlie  Gold  Coist  for  QoU,'  1883.  After  bis 
mttirn,  Barlon'ii  health  begin  to  give  wny  tosomoexicntjiind  do  wondor, oonsidoring 
lUe  luifilftliiiis  be  had  endured,  iho  scaoty  reoosalti<ai  of  h\a  great  mttIco*,  :iu<l  the 
imnbilcd  activity  of  hie  tire;  iJie  only  reward  for  nil  his  earriceswas  »  K.<Mt.a., 
conferred  in  1887.  Bnt  ho  never  cenaed  from  irork.  In  nrelixuloglcal  r«Marcbea 
in  the  coQUtry  urouud  Itis  coosulute,  in  ourioiu  and  aclickrly  iuvestignticns,  In 
translations  nnd  nnDolatioQE  of  foreign  cinaidca  or  nftrrativue  of  traTels,  be  wks 
coQitontly  occupied.  Amuu^  tlioae  may  be  meniioued  'Ourbcr's  rrovioce  of  Slinju 
Genes'  ^  vol.  xliv.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Itoyal  Qcographicnl  Society  ;  '  Vlkr&m 
and  the  Vampire,  Hinda  Talcs,'  I$70i  '  Ktruscan  Bologna,'  18TG;  tnuiMJatioD  of 
Oamoond,  1680;  'The  Book  of  the  Sword,'  1884,  and  'The  Arabiaa  Kightu,' 
1686-6.  Much  of  his  cthnolDgical  work  will  he  found  pnblidicd  in  the  '  Joonuil 
of  the  Anlliropolosieal  Institute.' 

NolwUhstaudiiJg  lis  coutiniiilty  fuitiD;  healtli,  Barton  tiod  always  a  crowd  of 
work  in  hand,  and  mndi  remained  uufinished  at  iiis  death.  To  the  publicationa 
of  tills  Society  his  coutrlbutiona  were  nvimuiout ;  besides  those  alrcudy  mcctiotwd, 
tliBro  appoarcii:— iu  'Jourual,*  vol.  xsir.,  ■  Jouriiuy  to  Medina,  with  Tonte  ttocn 
yaiobn";  'A  Joumry  from  El-Mwiina  to  Mecca' (toI.  xxv,)j  'Narratireof  a  trip 
to  Harar '  {voL  sit.)  ;  '  Eiploration  of  the  ICtoE'haiit  Mountains  in  Wc«  Kquatoriftl 
Africa'  (vol.  xxxiil.);  'On  Lake  Tanganyiku,  Ptoleray'*  Western  Lako-Rwerroir 
of  the  Nile'  (vol.  xxxv.),  which  contained  his  criticiima  on  Captuu  Speke'a  claim 
for  Victoria  Nyaaza  aa  a  single  large  lake  and  the  source  of  the  Nile,*  a  pMpor 
reprinted,  with  a  preface  and  oritieisma  on  Spcko  by  J.  M'Queen,  iu  a  eeparate 
volume  in  18G1 ;  *  Exploration  of  tho  TuICll  el  Safi,  tbe  Volcanic  B*gion  oast  of 
Daainscus*  (vol.  xlii.  p.  40);  *  Kecouiiaiiiflttoce  of  tbe  Anti-Libanna '  (vol,  xUi. 
p.  408)  J  '  Memoir  explaining  the  new  map  of  Midian  made  by  the  Epyptino 
Slaff-DiSceta'  (vol.  ilix.);  *  Exploratioua  in  Ea*t  Africa,'  'Proceedings'  (I8S9) 
vol.  iii.  p.  3i8;  'Asccrnt  of  the  Ogun  or  Abbcokiita  lliver,'  ' rrooeedings '  (1862) 
tol.  vi.  p.  62;  'Ascent  of  the  Camcrooaa  Mouniain,'  'Proceedings'  (1662)  voLvi. 
p.  S38;  'On  the  Ukan,  or  tbe  Ukerewo  Lnkc  of  ICquatorinl  Africa,"  Prucoedinga* 
(1671)  vol.  ivi.  p.  129.    In  1869  he  waa  awarded  tie  Founder's  Medal. 

Bnrton  was  a  man  of  the  most  vematile  tiutuf  and  pursuits.  He  waa,  u  w* 
have  seen,  a  cousiimmati)  linguist,  and  iinmirpiuKnd  in  bis  knowleitgu  of  Arabic 
literntnruand  traditions.andiasyrapailiywilhorieolal  thought,  Fewiocu  bavebcpn 
lO  persistent  both  oa  students  and  as  waudarcrii,  aud  have  made  larger  conlrilniiiLiiia 
to  tbo  literature  of  travel  tlion  he.  In  all  his  workd  he  was  coD^tonlly  drawin* 
oQ  bis  vnat  stores  of  recondite  learning,  eo  that  often  the  reading  of  hts  book*  is  do 
c.isy  tftak.  He  w-m  a  kceu  and  ncciiralo  observer,  indcfatigdblu  in  taking  Dote^ 
.'LQd  a  forcible  and  original  writer,  ihengh  it  must  he  admitted  that  he  •ouielimes 
permitted  prejudice  to  distort  his  views.  lie  had  the  faculty  of  foRntog  and  con> 
royitig  a  clear  conception  of  tbe  salient  fcatuna  of  a  country,  and  althoogh  do 
Hl-ecislist  in  sciencu  himself,  be  waa  quite  alive  (o  the  value  of  obRerratiomi  uid 
colleciiuus  that  might  prove  useful  to  cciciico.  Ho  was  a  man  of  tbe  greatest 
intensity  of  oharactct  and  feailessness  in  thought,  ajieech,  and  action ;  too  auta^o- 


*  Tbe  dlsensslon  on  this  coatrovorslal  pnper,  in  which  Dr.  Livingston*,  uieBg  otber 
antboritios,  took  part,  is  given  in '  Proceedings'  (1£01)  vol.  Is.  p.  8.  , 
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uUtic,  pcrtapg,  to  convcnlloBalitioi  wlim  he  IvlitveJ  ibem  lo  Iw  hypociiticd.  It 
was  inevitable  that  euch  a  maa  would  ni.tke  cncnu'ea,  and  ofica  etarllc,  if  not 
sliock,  the  fcolmgs  of  woU-moauiug  [njrsouB  j  but  lie  had  many  nUuiiel;  auil  wcrtliy 
fricndi.  Burtoa's  jicimaneat  f&mo  iva  nu  eS[ik<rei  will  rest  oa  hii  jouinoy  to  Lftko 
Taji^aoyika,  wbicb  takct  gunk  amoDg  Ibo  ereiitoat  deeds  ia  Uio  lil«tt>ry  of  African 
discovery;  be  ptoueertd  the  way  into  the  bcoft  of  Mtiau 

'  Antonio  Raimondi.*— Wo  received  on  tbo  1st  of  November  a  telegram  from 
Lima,  anaouDcing  the  denth  of  Dr.  Antonio  Itnimondi,  the  groat  Ilnliaa  explorer, 
whose  iudefati gable  Uboura  in  Peru,  during  a  Ion;;  counu  of  yean,  bavc  «licd  luch 
iuBlre  on  Lis  »d«iitod  country.  He  was  nn  Honorary  Correspondiug  Member  of  onr 
Society,  and  communicalcd  »cvonvl  valuable  pflpcra  to  oui  '  PnjceedingB ' ;  yet  hia 
admirable  scientific  work  did  uot  receive  the  full  recognition  that  wag  ceitwuly  its 
due. 

Antonio  Itaimondi  was  bora  at  Uilan,  of  «  good  faioily,  wmo  elsty-flve  foarg 
ago.  ,In  his  youth  he  was  Gtcd  with  enthitsium  for  geographical  exploration  by 
reading  th<j  works  of  Cook,  Bciir^aiDTille,  Uumboldt,  aud  Dumont  d'Urtille.  Bat 
it  was  chance  that  iixcd  ttie  clioico  of  a  region  as  the  acouo  of  hia  owo  scientific 
labours.  Ho  uacd  to  pass  much  lime  la  the  Iratauical  gardco  at  Milan,  and  it  waa 
tbo  contemplation  of  a  Luge  etwoimen  of  Cactui  Peruvianui  that  first  lutaed  his 
thoughts  to  the  land  of  the  Incas,  The  idea  of  visiting  that  interesting  refpoo 
gradually  ripened  iulo  a  Gxed  resolve,  and,  after  studying  all  the  works  that  had 
previoUEly  been  mitten  on  Pom  to  wkich  La  had  acccaa,  he  left  hia  native  country, 
and  laiide.1  at  Callao  in  1850. 

The  scientiCc  prodoceasora  of  Faimoudi  did  most  valuable  work  !n  Paru,  but  Ihey 
all  confined  their  researches  to  more  or  less  limited  area*.  lUimondi  was  the  first 
to  explore  every  part  of  Peru  thoroughly  and  sygtumaticalty,  devoting  a  lifotimo  to 
the  task.  By  such  devotion  alone  could  he  have  achieved  such  completeness  in  hi» 
work.  Nearly  tirty  years  a^  he  made  hia  fiift  journey  across  the  Andes  from  Lima, 
and  penetrated  into  the  forests  of  Chanchamayii.  In  1853  and  1854  he  travcrxed 
tho  whole  eslont  of  the  province  of  Tarapnca,  from  Pisagna  to  the  Los,  and  studied 
the  deposits  of  nitrate  and  lx>rax.  From  ltJ35  to  18u7  he  was  in  the  provinciw  of 
UiiaDuco  and  Huamalius,  the  ecenes  of  the  botanical  labours  of  the  Siianish  botanist* 
Ituiz  and  Pavoo.  He  paid  his  drat  visit  to  Ciiw,  the  ancient  c«ptUl  of  the  Inoaa, 
in  1858,aDdpenelratedintutheforostsof  Saata  Auatothe  eastward.  In  the  following 
years  lie  waa  oipl^iring  the  northern  part  of  Pern,  from  I'iiira  to  Truiillo,  visiting 
liic  scenes  of  Humboldt's  researches  in  lie  valley  of  the  ManiSon,  and  itavigatiiig 
tho  other  Peruvian  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  In  1862  and  1863  Ralmondi  was 
exploring  the  coast  vAlliiys  from  Lima  to  Arica,  and  tbo  basin  of  I^ke  Tilicaca:  ami 
Is  18G1  he  penetrated  into  the  wild  foresla  of  Caravaya,  discovering  the  tme  oounc* 
of  the  rivers  Aynpnta  and  San  Gavan.  Hia  valuablo  memoir  on  theao  disoonreriea 
was  publialied  in  bur  Juurusl  for  1867  (vol.  iiivtL  p.  110).  lu  1863  be  ogam  oudo 
Ctizco  bis  bcadquartera,  while  he  explored  the  forcstii  of  Fnucartambo  and  Afarcapata 
and  tiie  little  known  provinces  in  the  uppL'r  vslli^ys  of  the  Apurimoo.  In  1S66  lie 
mado  another  geographical  discovery  of  great  inlerest,  by  fixing  the  position  of  tho 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Msntaro  and  Apnriniac.  Uis  paper  on  the  subject,  iilustratod 
by  a  map,  api.«3arod  in  our  Journal  for  1808  (vol.  mviii.  p.  413).  Raimondi  cart- 
fully  studied  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  the  defArlmimt  of  Ancachs  during  18C7 ; 
and,  through  the  enlightened  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Mei^sa,  this  portion  of  bin 
labour*  waa  early  utilised.  The  yolume  on  the  mineral  riches  of  Ancachs,  containing 


*  By  Mr.  CtcmcnU  It.  Markham. 
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6G0  quarto  pngM  utiA  a  targe-senlo  mnp  ctiKravcil  liy  Wyon,  wiw  prtbliiJicd  at  l.lntsi 
in  1873.  T)ie  map  brings  out  one  of  Ihe  moat  ruciiarlubl*!  ft^atDrea  in  ttie  AnJea, 
nitronlf,  the  Oallcjoa  Ae  UuijIm,  a  latonl  Tilloy  tritli  loftv  niminlftiiu  on  viih«r 
title,  donu  wljicb  the  ilver  of  Sftnta  flows  until  it  furcea  Its  vay  ihrougli  n  mag- 
niiicciit  giirgc  nnd  nftobca  tha  const.  There  is  n  rlriking  annloj^  bctmotii  Iho  courM 
or  the  Sanla  in  ihe  Ando*.  nnd  thnt  of  tho  Uppor  Bnhtn&pntre  In  tho  Himalaya. 
The  final  exploring  journey  lA  Bftimondi  ted  him  tbtengfa  the  AmuoaSui  provincoa 
to  tbe  ftnntier  o(  Dnuil, 

TUera  ia  i<xirc«ly  snotber  example  of  ao  tliotoush  an  examination  of  a  vait  re^oo 
auch  as  Peni  by  n  siiigli;  intliviiluiil.  tU  completion  gave  AtitooSo  RaJmoiKU  a 
high  poaition,  n')t  only  ns  n  gcogrn]ih«r,  but  as  a  naturalist  and  geologist.  Tbia  pm- 
liiuirmry  poriion  of  his  va»t  imderliiklag  occupied  twenty  years  of  inoiMuaDi  and 
a^lllnllIl  xroik.  It  would  have  taken  evi^n  a  lon^r  time  to  complete  his  literary  and 
acieuUDo  atudiea,  and  to  arranga  and  classify  his  iinmeuiiB  colteotioniL  When  oar 
Aawciatn,  Don  Mnniiul  I'arda,  viu  I'rixident  of  Pert),  it  wa»  roaolvod  that  th«  gnat 
vfoA  of  Raiinondi  »hpiild  be  published  at  tbe  exponso  of  the  nation.  By  a  decrM  of 
Juno  18~3  cOQiplutc  effect  nas  given  to  (IiIh  reHutnliun,  and  all  tho  detaUs  of 
publication  wrro  aTtangcd  with  cnlighienDil  libcrniity. 

Tha  first  volume  of  Daimondi'a  great  work,  cutilW  "  I'arle  Prdiminar,"  traa 
pnUUlied  at  Liuia  in  18T4,  and  dedicated  to  thu  youth  of  Peru.  It  la  the  key  to 
the  wholo  plan,  dcsciibiug  the  methods  used  for  invcastigationa  in  tlie  varioos 
brauchesof  acionoo,  thelnslriimcnl*  that  were  employed,  au  J  narrating  tbe  jotnn^n 
of  the  author  over  the  teiigtli  and  breadth  of  the  latid  during  twenty  jtun.  I'he 
second  volume  of  'El  Peru'  appeared  in  18T6.  It  is  devutwl  to  a  history  of  the 
gcogmpby  of  Peru,  delailius  the  labours  of  explorers  and  gei^rnphcri  from  Ibe  liaut 
of  Pizarro  to  tho  voyages  of  missionariea  down  the  tributaries  of  the  Amaiuia  in  tlie 
last  decade  of  iba  last  century,  lu  the  third  volume,  which  was  published  in  1680^ 
this  valuable  review  of  pruvioua  work  is  continued  and  complol^.  The  exploring 
jonmEys  and  voyages,  nnd  the  history  of  Peruvian  cartography  are  hero  described  in 
very  full  delnil,  tfoiu  ttie  coromoncemeiit  of  the  present  century  lo  th«  year  1S78, 
These  two  volumes  arc  as  interesting  ns  they  ate  cxhausiive,  and  the  earlier  portion 
nlTurda  proof  of  au  amount  of  diligent  anil  achotatly  research  such  as  had  Devtr  bcibn 
been  given  lo  the  aubject.  The  design  ia  original,  and  there  ia  no  olhor  country 
which  possesses  lo  complete  a  history  of  ila  goograj>hical  work,  to  admirably 
arranged,  and  iu  so  comjiact  a  form. 

Thcw  three  volumes  are  all  that  have  yet  been  received.  Tlie  other  ]«rta  were 
to  treat  of  the  phyaicnl  geography  nnd  meteorology,  llio  geology  and  mioenlogj  o( 
Peru.  EaidKindi  bad  iPiiblishcd  analjaea  of  the  thermal  springs  of  Yor»  tumx 
Arcquipa,  in  1804,  and  liis  niineralpgical  volume  waa  to  contain  fuller  analyaot  of 
other  therms!  and  medicinal  waters.  Two  Tolumcs  on  the  botany  and  eoology  w«i« 
to  follow.  The  concluJing  volume  was  to  be  devoted  lo  ethnology,  iududirtg  de- 
acriptiona  of  the  architcctuml  remains,  pottery,  arras,  and  other  manufactures  of  tbo 
laoaa  and  of  other  aboriginal  nations  sod  tribes;. 

Tho  publication  of  this  magnificent  work,  which  wna  ao  well  comtncnood,  woald 
have  done  honour  allko  to  Don  Antonio  Raimondi  and  to  the  Pctuvian  naticn.  Th« 
Italian  tavani  gave  Up  his  life  to  his  adopterl  couQtry,  and  Peru  knew  how  lo  valne 
such  rare  devotion.    But  disoiter  interveucd  to  interrupt  nnd  mar  tbe  work. 

The  cause  of  the  doloy  in  coraplnting  ihn  publication  of  '  El  Pern '  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  devastating  war  which  was  waged  ly  dila  on  her  neighbour,  from  1878 
to  1883,  put  a  stop  to  all  useful  work.  Tbe  coasts  of  Peru  were  rendered  deeolalf, 
and  hor  capital  was  occupied  by  tho  invaders  for  neatly  three  yesta.  Among  other 
wanton  acts  of  vandalism  perpetrated  by  the  Chilians,  it  la  understood  that  *  wbolc 
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edlilon  of  llic  fourtli  volume  of  the  work  of  HaimoaJ!  vas  destroyed.  They  nlco 
sacked  the  nnUon&t  library,  scntUicmg  tho  books  tiad  mocuicrjpts  to  tho  four  wlod*, 
aod  converting  the  rooms  into  a  barncb. 

After  the  evncualicQ  of  Lima  by  the  Chilians  in  October  1863,  we  believe  that 
Ilaiiiioudi  rogiunoil  liis  work,  but  iiniler  very  ditTereat  circumstaacea.  The  GnaDc«a 
of  thtj  oounlry  were  iu  such  a  stnt«  that  aid  from  Qovcrameat  hod  become  difficult, 
iind  for  a  time  impossible-  Looking  to  the  vastoesa  of  the  under takiog,  Itaimondl 
had  fult,  v>hca  he  b«gaii  the  taab,  that  ho  mij;bt  aol  be  spared  to  ooiupleto  iL  Yet 
when  his  third  voliioie  went  to  press  his  hopes  must  have  risen.  1'lioee  hopc-g  ircr« 
shaltered  by  tlie  disastrous  war.  All  geograpbcra  must  feci  syiiipAtliy  for  the 
iodaf.iligiible  worker  in  his  disapptiiuUuenl,  and  legrel  lliat  n  great  work  ot  such 
pnimise  should  have  bean  mnrred  from  such  a  cause  We  arc  not  aware  in  what 
stato  the  great  geographer  baa  left  hia  coUcctiona  and  lanlerialfl,  nor  tvh^^thcr  auy 
portion  of  the  remainiog  volumes  is  likely  to  be  pnbtiahed.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Itaimoudi,  tindor  such  circnmstanccs,  is  a  disaster  not  only  to  his  adopted  oounlr]' 
butti)  the  whole  civilised  world. 

U.  Pierre  de  Xchiliatctief.—We  hare  to  aDoonnce  the  death,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  o!  I'etcr  von  Ttliihstchef,  one  ot  our  Honorary  Corrrsponding  Jtembers. 
He  waa  bom  in  1813  at  Gatchina,  near  St,  Putereburg.  la  1842-44  he  was  aiUchi 
to  the  Hussian  embasBy  at  GjnaUuiinopIe,  wlien  ho  travelled  through  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  After  viniiing  various  Eurnpean  coimtrios  and  carrying  out  a 
misaiou  to  the  Altai,  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Russian  Emperor,  ho  from 
1848  devottd  htniitif  to  the  eiploration  of  Asia  Minor.  Botwupn  that  year  aud 
1853  he  made  six  extensive  jrjurceya  Ihrongh  that  rcgioo  at  Ids  own  expcoiio, 
with  important  Tcsulta,  especially  in  gwilogy  and  botany.  In  1858  he  again  vlsitfd 
Asia  Minor  and  the  highlands  of  Armenia.  To  *  Petertnauu'a  Mitteiluugen'  he 
contributed  some  of  the  scientific  results  of  these  joarneys,  but  they  wor-j  all 
gathered  up  in  his  well-knowu  work'Asio  Mlneuro '  (8  vols,  with  atlas,  1853-68). 
In  1845  he  published  his  '  Voyage  Scicnlifique  dans  1' Altai  oriotital  et  les  partiea 
adjacentcs  do  la  froiitiire  de  Chine';  in  1839,  'Lettres  but  U  Turquie.'  Othrr 
works  by  Tchihatchef  are  '  Une  Page  sur  I'Oricnt '  (2nd  od.  1B77) ;  '  Le  IV)8pliore  et 
Constantinople '  (3^^  ed.  1877)  ; '  ConaidiSrations  Gticlogiqiics  sur  lea  lira  Oc^niigues ' 
(1878)!  'Eapague,  Algi-ne  et  TonMe  '  (1880);  a  French  Itanajalion  of  Griea- 
bach's*Pli.inMu2eogr.ipbie'i  '  Kleinasien' (1885);  and  'Etudeado  GAigraphie  et 
d'Histoiro  Natureile'  (1800).  Ho  waa  long  residunt  in  England,  and  from  time  to 
time  attended  and  read  pupers  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  At  tho  Nottingham  meeting  in  166S,  in  presenting  a 
topographical  and  geoli^ical  map  of  Aaia  Minor,  he  gave  a  aketeh  of  lh«  principAl 
geological  features  of  A>ia  Mbor.  At  the  Exeter  mceUng  in  18€9  he  read  iu  the 
Geographical  Section  a  paper  on  Central  Abia ;  and  at  Southamptos,  in  1882,  ono  on 
the  Bcaorta  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Mr.  J,  W.  Barns,  C.E.,  recently  deceased,  at  the  age  of  sixty-live,  was  well 
known  aa  an  cngtueer  wlio  lind  carried  out  various  iint>ortaut  public  works  in  India, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  zeal,  capacity,  and  integrity.  He  entered  the  Siud 
Irrigation  Department  in  1855,  and  earned  from  the  head  of  that  do[>artmuut  iu  1862, 
Colonel  Fife,  R.E.,  great  praise  for  the  economy  iuooustruction  and  accuracy  of  levelling 
with  which  ho  had  carripil  out  the  canal  works.  The  great  Kind  system  of  canals, 
trri^aiing  over  a  miUiun  acres,  was  no  mean  school  cf  engiuc'erin^  skill.  It  waa, 
therefore,  a  wise  scloctiun  which,  in  1868,  made  Mr.  Bams  tho  superintendent  of 
irrigation  ia  tlio  Feudatory  State  of  Baiiawulpur ;  which  office  beheld  till  his  rciire- 
meot  when  tho  chiaf  of  that  State  come  of  a^e  In  1860.    His  service  in  Bahawulpur 
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is  miitimnriiced  as  follcrws  by  CoIddcI  Oroy,  who  wm  the  political  agent  at  that  time: 
— "  A  TMt  gy5l«m  of  irrigaltoii  wm  consitucteii  bdiI  left  in  liioroush  working  m>l«r, 
wliich  tli«  Btate  owes  to  Mr.  Barns,  n&dcr  whoso  guidance  and  ciiparvition  tho  vrorka 
wrro  constmcteii."  Tho  cannis  thus  left  by  Mr.  Barua  to  the  Biiliawulpur  SEat«  are 
1100  miles  iti  longlh,  irrigHtiDg,  on  an  aTerogc,  more  than  300,000  ncrca.  In 
addition  to  this,  ho  ndvliwd  Ct'lonel  Grey  lu  tho  construction  of  a  serlog  of  caoals  tn 
the  British  district  of  FerOTopor^,  whose  avcmgo  irrigatioo  is  150,000  jctki. 

Colonol  Minchiu,  tlio  i>olitical  agent  who  employed  Mr.  Bartig  in  Bshawalpar, 
rtportinj  on  his  jirofesmonnl  fIiIII,  wiid : — "Tho  Bahaivulpur  Cazmls  arc  what  in 
commonly  kuowti  a*  'Inundation  Canals;'  that  is,  they  only  run  linritiR  tho 
inundation  Btascn.  But  Mr.  Unrns  ro  nrraugrd  the  caual  mouths  that  uiauy  of  than 
eouW  be  kqrt  opcu  for  nine  mouths  ta  llie  year.  It  was  fonnd  thai  during  tho 
hpight  of  the  flooiis,  a  itmch  iftrgw  bofly  of  water  was  hronght  into  tho  months  of  tho 
canals  than  they  could  safely  carry ;  this  dufect  was  remedied  by  the  eonatiticlioa 
of  escapes  near  the  head,  the  surplus  imlcr  being  led  into  local  dopmsioiu^  wfa«re  it 
could  bo  usefully  employed  in  fiooiiing  largo  arena  for  spring  crops,  vhich  cotild  not 
utberwiao  be  irrigated  at  all.  Thcae  large  works,  which  wuro  most  eeooonucally 
constructed,  wero,  in  my  opinico,  n  real  stroke  of  gcniua.  1  would  particularly 
rolice  that  tho  chief  ciccUonco  of  Mr.  Enms's  work  wis  ils  adaptation  to  the  mtnta 
of  the  country,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  circumstance  ihat  would  factlitnto  hts 
(chomcs.  This  wna  only  attained  by  ron!  hard  work  and  minute  knowlodgo  of  tlio 
pceoliaritiea  of  the  country,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bis  own  bran^  of  tho 
profession.  In  almost  every  canal  ho  was  able  to  obtain  Burfaoe  flow  within  three 
miles  of  the  head,  and  tho  canaU  wore  Boarranged  Ibat  the  tower  canal  supplemoDtcd 
the  one  above  it ;  so  that  nearly  every  portion  of  the  cotinlry,  which  lies  along  the 
bauksof  the  Sutl«j,CheDab,  and  Indiu  rivers  for  the  distance  of  300  miles,  obtaiatd 
eanal  Irrigation." 

Mr.  Uarns's  lingniatio  prc'Iicicncy  and  knowlodjce  of  nativo  cbaracttr  wa« 
undoubtedly  factors  of  groat  iiiiiH>itiDce  in  his  usefulness.  But  the  niaia  secret 
of  his  success  was  the  confidence  iuapired  by  bischarooler  Innll,  catiroor  Kuropt-an, 
with  whom  ho  came  In  contact, 

Hr.  Bams  contribnted  two  )iBp«ra  to  the  '  Journal '  of  our  Society,  one  on  thfl 
Subterranean  Supply  of  Water  in  Buloochistan  and  the  Hill  districta  of  Wc«t*ni 
Siud,  published  lu  vol.  xxxvli.  p.  338 ;  the  other  entitled  'Notes  oa  the  PbyHcal 
Geography  of  the  Bahnwulporo  Slat«,'  with  inai\  vol.  xlii.  p.  390. 


BEPORT  OP  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1890-1. 

JVrt(  S^etinff,  Uth  November,  1890.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M,  E.  Obamt 
DcFV,  a.o.B.i.,  &D.,  FroBJdotit,  in  tho  Cliair. 

Elhctions,— Commanrf«r   Thomai  Aldrrtoa;    Charles  P.  MacCartSy,  Stq.; 
F.  von  der  Pforditr,  Etj. ;  John  Beddonie  StuS,  £«g. ;  Wm.  Ily.  Wainwrighl,  Eiq, 

The  paper  roa-l  was: — 

British  Contrai    Africa.     By  II.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  o.d.,  H.B.M.  Caim|»^ 

Mozambique.    {Ante,  p.  713.) 
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(By  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Librarian  R.CJi.') 

EUROPE. 
Sella,  v.,  and  VaUiao,  S.— Montu  Koaa  e  OresMitie;.     Oblonj!  ita.,  pp-  K, 

illusiralions.    [PresenWd  ly  D.  W,  FrwLficlJ,  Esq.] 

SigDor  Vitturio  Salln  hoi,  in  conj  unci  inn  irith  Dr.  Vuliino,  foocd  tTius 
botwocn  tno  Kumnu^rii  i:i  the  Otticuiui  to  iUtistrntc  uuc  c>f  tlie  inc»t  mterciitliij; 
of  Iho  Vftllejji  of  the  !ia!iiiu  A!p>.  GrouKnicy  Urn  noutli  ot  Muulu  B«aft,  rqJ  iu 
KlrtfLiQ,  the  Lys,  Uls  iulo  the  Dum  B«lkii  Dear  tbe  lower  end  of  tbo  V&lle 
d'AoBla, 

The  romaiitic  eccDcry  of  llie  lou'cr  gorges,  tlie  pstbtral  cliamt  of  the  upluid 
tneadowt  of  the  Val  do  [,y«,  nm  lilU«  kdowq  to  the  herd  of  boliday-nuucn ; 
but  tbry  hare  nltnictcd  tha  l>GU«r  tort  of  Alpioo  travallcr*,  from  Dc  Htiuaure 
and  ibc  Kcv.  W,  S.  Kiax,  the  nuthnr  '>f  '  Thn  Italian  Valleyi  of  the  PcDuiiw 
Alps,'  to  Uobert  Browiiiui*  nnd  "  MsrRnritA  di  Snvojo,  Begina  d'llalU,"  who 
Iiut  yi-Kr  cniiu!iLt«(l  Uu  Saiisiurc  iu  ixusiug  thcuc  nights  ou  tho  suiamlt  of  the 
8t.  Theoilul  I'aBB  aud  tliiubiiig  tbe  yrpithom. 

The  |ieo»liar  lolereat  of  uieso  >ontb«m  TuUeys  of  Mool«  Boaa  to  th*  g«o- 
grapber  la  tbe  UliutretioD  they  afford  of  the  reUtloua  between  topognphy  and 
hisiorj.  Tlicir  Mvpor  ba»in3  are  inbalntvd  by  a  (lopulatioQ  speakiDg  axi  orohAio 
Ucrmftn  patois,  who  hnvc  iip  to  the  prctont  day  Kqit  tbdr  local  dialoot  and 
osxttima  nnd  unnges  inlaot,  nod  hnvc  fmd  their  priscipiil  mlationt,  not  with 
I^cfdniuut  but  with  Teutonio  BwitMrUnd  and  0«muinr.  Thiuitca  to  tbo 
leiiearchva  of  some  foreisa  BluJeuU  und  of  Ibo  Rtv.  W.  A.  II.  Cuolidxe  in  this 
country,  wu  shall  »oou  tie  In  a  pusitiou  Vt  traeo  exwtly  tbe  date  and  circum- 
Btancee  under  which  theM  colouiv^  muvwl  ocroi*  Ihv  Alps— as  tbo  Ossclos 
moTcd  across  the  Caucasus.  Wo  sliall  he  able  to  realise  tbe  time  when 
Zermall  was  notbin;:  but  a  aun)iu(>r  statjuu  of  fiucks,  and  when  tlio  Saasthal 
was  known  as  tbe  MartiDsnald  and  was  without  ^x'roiatii'nt  habitations.  In 
gtlalng  this  new  knowle>3gu  wo  mast  luake  up  our  mini]s  to  ei^o  up  oDo 
piattira«ine  legend — that  of  tlie  fitahliflhment  at  Saas  of  a  colony  of  tbe 
SoraMDio  friKbtntcrs  who  iufcBted  tbo  Ur«it  St.  liernaril  in  the  Icnlb  ccutury. 

Tbe  authfrs  of  this  volume  i.Kiiiil  out  that  tbo  construction  of  a  railway  In 
tho  Tallo  d'AosIn,  and  of  a  cornsga  toad  In  the  Val  de  Lys,  mast  lead  [o  the 
gntdiinl  difappcarancc  of  most  of  ibo  local  jieculisritles  of  Urossonoy,  its  well 
as  of  tbe  Burthem  connection  of  its  [opulntiou,  Tbcy  bftve,  therefore,  dnno 
their  boat  to  supply  n  tniiilwortiiy  record  of  theno  features  by  a  sorio  of  photo- 
graphs and  a  suitable:  descriptive  text,  ftcootopanicd  by  nTJcciinons  of  the  Iocs! 
diiilcct.  Tiip  uaniu  Oroasoney  itself  comes,  tbey  nssiat,  from  Kressrn-au,  tho 
CtcHs-Meiidow.  They  nlso  furaSah  a  lopoRraphical  disotiptiou  of  liio  crosl  of 
the  Moula  Rosa  chaiii.  The  dcriiation  of  llie  iiivmo  frL'ui  Koesa,  Val  d'Aoslaii 
patois  for  glacier,  has  now  beeu  fully  esUiblisIied.  Up  to  1810,  writes 
Dr.  Vailino,  nooe  of  the  siiiuinils  of  the  grouii  bud  separate  names.  Without 
endorsing  Iho  einct  dab<,  the  slatomont  is  satntantlaDy  oorrcct;  and  it  was  n 
consequenco  thai  the  ttniao  Dufoiir  Spiize  was  applied  to  the  loftiest  siiminit  by 
the  Federal  Staff,  just  ok  Mmint  Evorrtt  hss  been  SO  named  by  the  Indian 
Surrey.  Tito  local  name  uf  the  tnciQatain  has,  however,  in  Uio  ciuc  of  Moulc 
Boss  remaUied  that  by  which  it  is  known  to  goographeRi. 

Pholograiihy  can  hardly  surpass  in  brilliant  reprcseotatioo  of  nature 
S.  Sella's  view  of  the  ice-capi<td  cra^  of  the  Lyskamm'  with  Mont  Blanc 
Qoatlug  in  the  air  above  its  tijp  as  seen  from  one  ot  the  peaks  of  Monte  Itoeai 
and  there  are  many  views  whicli  illusirale,  with  a  success  that  Is  altogether 
exceplioiuil,  the  high  mountain  platforms-^ 

"  Whcro  tlie  white  niisli',  for  ever, 

Arc  spread  and  upfuri'd —  , 

Id  tbe  stir  uf  tho  forces 

Whence  issued  tbe  world." 
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AFRICA. 

Borelli,  Jules.— £thiopte  ra^ridlonalo.    Jounuil  Ae  mon  Tofftge  aiix  \aj»  AmliftM, 

Otomo  et  Sidurn*.    8ept«nbrc  1885  i.  Nocfimhro  18Sa.    P*ri«,  1890:  pi^  520, 
supj  HuJ  Illiutmtianii-    Price  2Ti.  Dd.    [PreAenlod  by  tbo  Autlior] 

Sciiithvtn  Ethiopia,  llie  subject  ot  tliU  wurk,  ig'piubabi;  odo  or  the  least 
ftcct'«8iUo  jarta  of  the  world,  lying  as  It  does  in  an  out-of-tbe-wft;  coraer  ot 
Africa,  gurruiiudod,  except  on  thu  Abyuinl&n  sliio,  hf  deKrl*  bbA  noozplor^cl 
rojiong.     It  h  bero  that  tho  klDgiiom  of  Sboa  is  Eitnnto,  tn  tvbich  country 
M.  Borclli  nniiertook   n^  politico-fcienlific  miralon  timlcr  the  Aunpiocii  of  tb« 
Uinister  of  Public  lmtructt>-'ii — (vroulit  that  suoli  it  functioimry  exi(tc<I   in 
England  for  the  pitrposo  of  cjicourngiDg  and  coutroUitiK  •cloniiHc  expoditiomt^ 
Duriug  tha  thriw  years  mid  three  mouths  tho  Iravellfr  vm  away  from  aTllintioi 
CumiuuuiaitiLins  were   from   lime   to   lime   reucived  troia  hiin,*  and   Prenc 
ecograjibi-rs  fulljwM  his  movtmeDts  with  the  <l(.<epf8t  ialontil,  for  th9  eceua  i 
dIs  waQileririg«  was  tbat  id  wliicli  the  vot^ntn  Abbaijic  tlrgt  won  hJa  laareh 
and  sovcml  of  hia  countrymen  had  with  morn  or  Iras  suftxis?  followed  In  LI*' 
fdolateps.     M.  Borclli  dctcmiiued  to  continue  their  nnrk,  cri«a  the  region  aoullt 
of  Abysaiiin,  map  and  surrey  as  drcumttnnces  might  permit,  trace  out  the 
niyatcriou8  course  of  the  Orao  (Euarya),  aad  pdD!:lrals  aa  far  bb  [mraiblo  int 
tlie  continent,  viHitin<;  the  uceiplurMl  tract  BOiilh  c-i  Shoa,  and  mnkiug  kDovral 
lla  inLabitantf.    Of  liio  meaaure  of  auccera  atccndlit^  bis  journey,  the  rvadcr  of 
thin  volume  will  bo  nblo  to  jtid^is.    Slartine  from  Suez  Ibe  author  look  tbn 
atficmor  to  Aden,  wlienoo  he  crossed  over  to  ubotik,  a  Pnmch  settleiUMt  on  Ih 
west  ahorc  cf  the  gulf.     Here  he  had  to  decide  the  knotty  ijiiestion  of  roulea^J 
|..      complicated  as  this  was,  not  only  by  the  rivalry  and  jenloKsy  of  two  principal  [ 
tribfjs — the  Dannkiloa  tbe  north  and  the  Isa-Soinalt  on  the  south,  whaaominand' 
allappToncli  to  the  rich  lands  of  the  interior — but  by  iulerualiomil  susceptibilitir* 
and  mutual  distrust  on   the  part  of   Franco  and  England.      To   Ihu   covert 
hoetility  of  the  iiritish  conaul  at  Zeik  the  author  altribntts  much  of  the 
dltHculty  and  oppi:<aition  be  ex|Mrienced  in  organlsng  his  cararan  and  making 
ft  start.    At  len->th  all  proltmmaHos  were  arnmged,  and  Tajurah  waa  liiially 
soleiitud  as  the  point  of  departure — Tajurah,  llio  principal  city  o(  thA  Danaki),  I 
or  Afar  as  they  cull  thcmsnlvef,  onco  a  great  ontrcpAt  for  the  tlavo  trad*,  uoir 
Lappily  discontinued  or  nearly  so.     Ucra  M.  Borelli  made  the  aci^uaintano*  of 
Bcimu  of  the  princiiial  chiefs,  among  othcra  with  MaliDinwl  Jjoeta,  the  alaytr 
of  Muuziuger  I'aaha,  Ibrnierly  an   Honorary  Coritiiiiondins   Member  of   our 
Society.     The  route  fruni  Tajurah  as  fur  as  Herrer,  a  kind  of  neutral  point  and 
meeting-  placo  of  the  nomadic  thbc«,  was  fallowed,  with  x-anaKuns,  aa  far  bnck 
as  li-Jl  by  Captain  Hnrria,  of  the  Engineers,  and  liis  companion,  AssiaL-SurgeuiQ 
Kirk,  and  was  described   in  vol.  xii,  of   the    lioynl   Geograp] ileal   Society'* 
Journal.    Soon  after  kaving  Herrer,  the  dir«tion  ia  nearly  due  west  to  Ibo 
Hawaii],  a  river  of  no  great  importanoo  bui  liable  lo  extensive  iloodx  Id  tfa» 
rainy  seaaou.     After  crossing  this  rivrr  the  traveller  enli-rs  Shtmn  territory  axti 

firocecds  through  a  country  infested  by  wild  animals  to  Ankolxfr,  the  capital. 
tu  arriving  there  M.  Borelli  found  the  king  had  Iransferred  his  nwideucc  to 
Anlolo,  several  marches  off  in  the  mounlaing,  and  he  accordiuHly  lost  no  time 
In  following  bim  thiiher.  At  Autoto  ho  took  np  his  quartere  Irum  Jane  16tli, 
1886,  to  April  SOth,  ltS8T,  pacing  hh  timu  in  interviews  with  the  king  aad  lili  i 
ruiuisttra,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  Part  II.  of  hia  book 
relera  to  this  period,  Meneiek,  kin^ot  8hua,or  Shwii,wasavnKsal  of  Johanncsf 
No'-ua  Negoust  of  Abyasinii,  of  whom  he  stood  la  awe,  while  exercising  quaii 
inde[>endent  sway  in  his  own  dominions.  Ho  claims  to  be  descended  from  tbo 
son  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  by  Solomon,  thoURh  it  would  be  dilSuiilt  to  tnica  dis- 
tinguished ancestry  in  his  fortrait  given  in  the  book.  His  Shoan  lubjcota  Moog 
to  two  dominant  mcos,  the  Aiuhnra  and  Oromo,  the  former  of  whoia  wvra  con- 
verted lo  Cfcrittianity  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  by  Piumentlug ;  tbu  latter 

•  See  ■  PioccediniiB  R  G.&,*  vol.  X.  (1888)  pp.  83,151;  toI.  xL  (1889)  pp.  110,182, 
£30,  and  sun. 

t  Ujion  the  death  of  Johannes.  King  of  Abyviuia,  in  1880,  Klcntlek  *uooe«tled  hiin. 
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ItCTo  nt  tinics  taWea  Dndor  Mubaiiininijitn  iiif!i.i''acof!,  and  ID  tbu  ISlh  contaif 
dtfraslatcKl  thv  coiiiitn',  gmtliog  nn  cml  to  Ilio  nncicitt  omjiilie  orKthioiJE. 
I[  in  worth  remnrking  tlmt  the  tenciiiog  of  >  Spanish  Jcniiii,  Falhur  FVilro 
l-'ouz,  two  centuries  1^0,  is  still  remcmbcml  in  the  country.  At  ilie 
[ircaeot  Itni«  tha  Amhuni  tlorjiy  take  Uwir  orders  from  ua  "  abnnn  "  gr  father 
np[x>iuted  by  llio  Coptic  palriarch  at  Cairo,  ajiii  uue-lliird  oS  the  rcTeaiw  j*  wl 
ajart  fcr  his  sup]x>rt. 

Under  the  Nogiwor  king  the  goTemiaonlot  tbo  cotmlry  in  oaniedon  by  cerlnin 
high  fimctinnnrics  called  "rai"anil  "d»djiumRtc)i,"nliotj:orui)ie  civil  aud  military 
nuthority  ami  have  the  right  of  nppoinlinK  tiioir  ntbordluaUi*.  Ouo  of  the  trro 
"  ma,"  by  name  OivnuDn,  owes  htscxitite<!  position  to  ihocoaqiicaCsheWmado 
Ob  b«liHlr  u!'  Mt'Dvlifit,  und  the  aucccesful  way  he  hnn  cxicndrd  the  IjmiU  ot  Uie 
kingdom.  Thu  law  udutituHti-ied  in  atykxi  the  "  KaL*  Ncgctut,"  or  AbyMinitD 
cotli',  an  lIl-digcBlcd  niiituiu  of  canonical  procL'pIs  nud  couipiUlioma  from  Jiw- 
Ilnian.  The  iwtiallieD  in  case  of  cnuit'  aio  vviy  suvere,  eat«cin)ly  for  bontioid<-, 
ihc  kiag'a  aiitDority,  to  whom  nil  such  cueca  itru  referred,  btiug  siipromc,  and 
no  appeal  being  admitted  from  hia  jiidgnienl.  The  usual  oath  U  "  by  the  death 
of  Moucick,"  and  the  paDlHbmeot  lor  jierjuty  ia  tho  lomof  a  limb  or  lh«  cultiDg 
oil'  the  uoEU  or  cars.  Oatbi  ate  also  taki-tt  on  the  croiu  and  the  "  Book,"  iumd- 
ing  the  Gusiwls.  A  law,  happily  rarely  enforced,  forbids  all  Amhara  from 
taking  snull  or  amokiag,  and  liiiii  leaiJs  to  mime  iiervemion  ot  juaticc  nhero 
iuforinationa  am  laid  a^ainiit  a  perion  out  of  malice,  or  to  xatiufy  a  private 
grudge.  Every  landowner  odministcrg  the  taw  on  bin  uwn  fief,  but  appeiaU  are 
in  such  cases  allovrcd,  nnd  nobody  has  tlto  right  of  parsing  canitaf  Mnlfruco 
except  the  king  and  one  ut  Che  vai.  The  Shoan  army  is  *itp)>osed  to  consist  of 
120,000  fighting  men,  of  whom  only  one-quarter  are  arcicii  with  guna.  The 
weapon  of  tiic  (trump,  who  are  more  wnrlike  than  the  Auiiiara,  ii  the  lance, 
which  they  throw  with  wuuderl'ul  dexterity  and  precision. 

While  staying  til  Autolo,  M.  Boielll  mado  sevenil  oicursiotu  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Oa  ouo  of  these  be  visitei)  the  Marquia  Antmoil's  touib  at  the 
station  of  Lct-Marafia,  fraindod  by  this  <^mlDcut  naluraliit  for  the  lUlian 
Geographical  Society.  Oo  the  lat  May,  18dT,  our  author  set  out  oa  an  exjic* 
dition  to  tlomtr,  in  company  with  his  coimtrym&n  K.  Rimbaud,  The  two 
Frenchmen  travelled  thruugh  tiio  proviucc  of  Mindjnr,  one  of  the  ricbcst  ia 
SboB.  It  is  described  as  n  tnagniCccut,  wcU^cultivntiH]  country,  piodncing  an 
abundance  of  cotton.  Water  is,  however,  surco,  and  ia  order  to  aujiply  their 
wants  iLu  inhabitants  are  obliged  lo  dig  enumiuua  tranches  GO  Iu  liO  mclrc* 
long  ftud  SiJ  lo  35  wide  by  4  to  6  metres  detp,  Another  serious  drawback  la 
the  number  Jc'f  wild  beasts  :  lions,  ckphanta,  buffalo,  hyenas,  and  hip]io['0tamu8 
continually  made  their  presence  felt,  and  caujKul  our  travcllani  anxiety.  Kor 
nas  their  tv-ceplion  by  the  inhabitantsof  the  country  remarkably  cordial.  As  the 
guests  of  the  king,  and  accompanied  from  ataliou  to  Htalion  by  his  oQiccr,  the 
necessary  provisions  and  .1  guide  were  leluctaully  supplied, but  il  was  with  evidcDt 
relief  that  each  functionary  handcii  tliem  ova  lohU  saccessor,  and  luinetiinea 
the  Joy  evinced  nt  [>aniiJg  nith  the  travellera  look  a  iuor<i  noisy  smd  demoB- 
■trativc  form.  "Here  they  arc;  horo  Ihcy  ur,"  oDo  would  about  out  OH  ap- 
pRwching  the  shtliun.  "  1  am  leading  tlicm  to  you.  Give  them  beef,  mutton, 
aoney,  bread,  milk,  &&,"  The  town  of  Uarrar  contains  a  raised  ^palatioa 
of  3S,O0O  Bouls :  Uarrari,  Somali,  Oroniu,  Amhara,  DanakU,  a  few  Ar«b«  or 
I'urks,  and  aix  Euroni.'nns,  of  whom  four  are  Greeks.  The  houses  are  built  of 
stooe  and  earth,  an^  the  strv-ela  are  coorrrtcd  intt>  ravine*  by  the  nlnik 
U.  BomIU  touches  on  the  history  of  Uanar  under  its  varioua  conquctors  during 
ths  praMnt  century,  but  augurs  Dolhiug  favoumble  from  tha  recent  Aiabara 
domination.  Uo  suggests  this  be  the  reputed  land  of  Uphir.  Ketuming  odoo 
more  to  Aatoto  the  aulhor  jkrepared  for  Lis  luoru  serious  journey  lo  the  toitlb. 
This  is  treated  uf  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  jounul,  and  u  geographically  the 
moet  iDlereetio^ 

Crossing  the  Hawash  near  its  source,  th«  route  lies  in  a  mith-wvctcrly 
direction,  passing  near  Mount  Dendy  (3117  metres),  an  extinct  volcano,  with  a 
curiously  formed  lake  in  its  crater,  and  Mount  Uarro  (3265  metres^  where 
troditiona  stil!  linger  of  voloaoic  eruptions  (both  Ihtue  mooutalos  were  aioenilod 
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by  the  AUtbor)  and  then  througb  k  niAj^iGccnt  park-like  country,  vrilli  gignntlc 
Ir«e8,  Dtimrnmii  Ktrtoroii,  pnurios,  gmii  Dattinil  cedgta  Df  inimuM  kiid  faucmitift. 
Til*  clirantc  ia  tnnpcnttp,  tte  Okhoo  \jahaHtmte  are  not  jeboepHWble,  the 
population  u  MuBiulmau. 

'Jlie  erouiug  ol  tlie  Chilii^,  as  the  Omo  ia  "ben  billed,  mggesla  scone  «peca* 
IstioDa  to  Uie  Author  as  to  the  course  and  nltiiuato  discbaiga  of  this  river,  U 
decide  nhich  was  ona  of  the  chief  object*  of  hix  jourticy.  T»  it,  ht  a«kB,  (be 
Juba,  tbe  Sobat,  tlie  Nile  itaclf,  or  an  iodcptndeot  river  diatinct  from  say  of 
the  vrell-known  nteiiea  of  Africa?  Hin  further  cxplonitiooii  Ihrcw  light  on 
this  qiimt  ion,  Theaowe  auramnrised  in  Aunex  Cof  Iiin  Wik,  where  be  nhow* 
clearly  tbnt  the  Omo  baa  a  genem)  coune  (o  Ibe  aoulb,  and  aflvr  being  Jognnl 
1^  K  nurabcr  of  tcibutarica,  «at«ra  Lake  Shainhar*  (Samhuro  or  FEudolf^.  This 
lake  woa  uot  actually  teen  by  M.  Borolli,  bat  from  iho  ioforumtion  be  olitaincd 
tnm  the  uallvcs  of  that  part  be  biu  Uttlo  doubt  in  id<?nUrying  it  with   i^a 

nl  lake  discoYCrrd  by  Connt  I'ddii  uid  KI.  Ilobni-l  bctwcrn  2°  SO"  aud 
&'  of  N.  lat.,  n-bich  they  onmed  t^ke  liudolf,  and  hia  intcrvictrs  aud 
eonvemtiona  with  thuse  AuBlra-liuoganon  eiplonr*  nt  Cairo  oonGrmcd  him 
bi  thia  snrmiEC. 

Tho  mapa,  of  which  there  ar«  aeveral  in  tbo  Tolume,  baaed  on  the  antbor'a 
ob^cn'ntioDB,  enable  the  render  to  folkiw  tbo  routes  taken  hy  bltn ;  aad  tbo 
aciontiCc  appendices  and  annoxi^s  will  repay  careful  porusaL  The  illustrttioos 
ore  a  great  addition  to  the  work. — [E.  D.  K.3 

Ohiuldook,  George  A-*— Narrative  of  a  Yoya^o  of  ExploratJoo  In  the  ut.  Hand  on 
Ih-;  En9l  Coast  of  Africa,  iincicrtAken  for  the  purpoce  of  ascertaining  the  valao  of 
wat^rwftjrs  hitherto  unexplored,  and  with  the  object  of  eatabli«bing  trede  tlMreiNi, 
in  Urilisb  interests.    Liverpool,  1890 :  8vo,,  pp.  65,  Toapg. 

Finch,  John.— To  Sonth  Africa  and  back;  being  the  narraUve  of  a  Jouraey 
through  Capo  Culony,  Natal,  Oran3;o  Free  State,  aud  the  Tramraal,  inolitding 
Tisits  to  the  Diamond  and  Gold  Fields.  London,  &c,  Wanl,  Lock  &  Co,  1890: 
12mo.,  pp.  vi.  and  188,  {-onrail  and  illustrations.    [Pruseuted  by  the  Author.] 

Bugg,  H6vl*nd. — Mat&biliknd :  its  Gold  Fields,  Buuudnrios,  Geotu^,  Uioertl 
Olid  ulhur  resources,  Ilistory,  and  Armed  Strength ;  the  Tatj  Dlatrlct,  (ho  Mining 
ConceBsioDS  and  Itoyal  Charter  of  the  Drltish  South  Africa  Company.  Compiled 
from  official  iiiformiiiioii,  and  th*  Travels  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  llerr  Mancb,  Thos. 
Bflinca,  Mr.  Seloiis,  and  others.  With  map.  London,  E.  FonterGroom,  1690: 
8vo.,  pp.  ii.  and  133.    Price  2a.  Cii     [Preaentcd  by  the  Piibliabcr.l 

A  coUecljon  of  cxtmcts,  from  Blue-Books,  newGpnpcrs,  and  other  sources^ 
relating  to  Malabelelaud,  dracrihing  the  country  undor  a  variety  of  aspects. 


I 


A3IEBICA. 

Angel,  Kannel  TJribe.— Gcografia  general  y  compendio  hbtorlce  del  Eatado  d« 

Afliioquia  en  Colombia.    Paris,Imp.deViotorGoupyy  Jourdan,  1885:  lorgeSrOk, 
pp.  XV.  and  783,  maps  and  plntcs.    [Ptwented  by  the  Author.] 

[Chili.]— DooTimcnlos  para  la  Histori™  do  la  Natitica  on  Chile.  (Del  Annnrio 
hidrogr&lico,  t  14.)  Santiago  do  Chile,  1880:  8vo.,  pp.  viL  and  149,  nap, 
[Presented  by  F.  Vida]  GormlE,  tlie  Director  of  the  Chilian  Hydrcf^pbie 
Omce.] 

This  volume  containg :  Diary  of  the  voyage  and  navigation  of  Fntha . 
Garcia  of  the  Compauy  of  Jesuils,  from  his  mission  at  Cailin  in  CbiJoi',  lowi 
the  south,  in  the  ycnrs  1760  and  ITG"  ;  IJrief  notice  of  a  fonn.T  ciistion  to  I 
archipfiago  of  Chiloo  for  the  apaoe  of  eight  months ;  Dtary  of  the  voyage  of^ 
Don  Cosmo  Ugaite  to  the  western  coasts  of  Patagonia,  1767-8 ;  Voyages  rt  til* 
Pilot  Don  Francisco  Machodo  to  the  western  archipel^oe  of  Faiagoiua. 


NEW  CEOORArmCAL  POBUCATIOSS. 
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Oieswell,  [Eev,]  William  Parr.— Hiawry  of  lli«  Donibion  of  Caofli^a.    Oxford, 

the  Clareudon  Trias,  ItiOO :  13oju.,  pp.  xxxi.  uul  339.     Trice  7».  W.     [Pwwnled 

by  tbo  Di'ltfgatcs,  Clnrendoo  Pttta.} 

la  Ihie  liltlo  volume  Mr.  Greswell  enilcarmira  to  ttw.-  in  brief  otitUno  tho 
liigtory  ot  the  Cnnadiati  Domiiiiou,  from  ita  curliest  l»^ginnijigs  to  the  present 
diiy.  The  opetittig  cbapturs  coutaia  s  skutch  of  tlii-  ciirty  European  voyngcs  to 
Americn,  followuJ  by  otbers  Ou»!iug  with— tbo  iiBti'o  races ;  >.ew  Fraiice  *ud 
Now  England ;  Frauce  aod  tho  M^83lB8i|>[>i  bt^tweon  lliCS  and  ICSS.  includiiig 
a  sketch  of  the  eiplomtiuns  of  Marquette  nnd  De  la  Salle  liowa  the  MEMimippi ; 
History  of  Kcwfuucdland  and  Nora  Scotia;  Events  between  lTt3-li5S, 
iocluiJing  an  account  of  Vorendrjo%  ciploratbn  in  the  Nortb-we»t,  and  the 
further  cxplomtioii  of  Hudson's  Bay  tegiong  by  lliddlcton;  the  Dovclopnicnt 
of  Caaodft  (1784-1809),  tncladmg  an  account  of  Ateiauder  Mackenzie's  exjilora- 
tioD  iu  the  QreaC  Korth-west,  and  of  the  voya<:ca  of  Cook,  Clarke,  and 
TaucouTor  along  tho  corih-wcat  coasts  of  Amctiea ;  the  Gteat  Kuitb-weel, 
inclodiug  a  mmmary  of  the  Arctic  cxploralioca  ot  Capf-.  J.  Franklin,  Dr. 
Bichan!soD,  Georga  Bock,  Dease  and  Simpson,  Parry  and  Jolm  Kae;  liritlah 
Columbia,  including  a  sketch  of  the  explorations  of  Goorgc  Tuicouvct,&c.,  Stc. 
Tho  volume  u  illostiuted  with  1 1  ma[>B. 

[St.  Dotoingo-}— Moleotologicnl  ObservkUona  made  at  Sanchez  (Satnaalt  Bay),  St. 
Domiugu,  ldd6'1888.  By  tho  late  W.  Beid,  U.d.  London,  Eyre  and  SpotUf 
woodc.  1890 :  Ho.,  pp.  Iv.  aud  04.  Price  8e.  6(1.  [Preeentcd  by  tha  MctcoTO- 
lopcal  Office.] 

GENERAL. 

Baker.  [Sir]  Samnel  W. — Wild  Beasts  aud  tbi'ir  Ways :  Keminlsooncce  of  Eerop^ 
Asi^,  Afric.1,  and  AuiL-tica.  2  roLi.  London,  Uacmillan  and  Co.,  IdQO:  l^vo., 
pp.  (vol.  L)  xli.  and  419;  (vol  IL)  vi.  and  379.  Price  33(.  [Preeected  bj  the 
I'ubliBhers,] 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  Is  a  sporlsmnn  in  tbo  true  tcQm  Of  the  word,  whotio 
object  in  hunting  was  not  merely  to  kill  but  to  stody  the  liabiM  of  thu  animals 
pursued.  Thus  in  the  present  two  very  ruodablo  volumes,  the  fc?ull  of  a  long 
life's  oxporic-noi;  iu  many  parla  of  the  world,  wu  bava  many  inslriictive  dcUila 
couceroing  the  habits  of  the  anini.ils  that  have  come  imdcr  Sic  Samuel'*  own 
observation.  The  woik  is  fully  iliustnttnl,  and  is  .in  itnportaQt  coutributiuu  to 
the  uatuial  history  as  well  as  to  the  literature  of  sport. 

[Bruisela   Conference.}— Actfs  du    la    Cgnfircnco  dc    Bruxollos    (1839-1890). 

Bnutelles,  J.  Haycz,  1H90 :  folio,  pp.  T03. 

Cut,  Robert  Beedham.— Three  Lista  of  Bible  TranslationB  actaalty  accomplished, 
correctod  op  to  August  1st,  1690.  1.  Alphabetical.  S.  Geognphical.  3.  Liu* 
gnistic.  LoadoD,  lElliot  Stock,  1690:  b].  6vo.,  pp.  115.  [Preaeuted  by  tbo 
Aatbor.] 

OuUlemard.  P.  H.  H.  [K.A.,  ]ff.l).)-Tho  Life  of  Ferdinand  Uascllaa  and  the 

Eirat  L'ircumnavigiitiou  of  tha.  Olobe,  1460-1521.  Loudon,  G.  Philip  &  Son, 
1880:  cr.  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  353.  Prica  4ji.  Gd.  [Presented  by  the  Publishers.] 
This  U  the  latest  volume  of  the  series  entitled— "  The  World's  Great 
Explorers  aud  Explurationr,"  Dr,  Oiiillcmard  has  *adeavyuied  to  make  his 
subject  as  complete  as  possible;  he  not  only  relates  the  eveala  ia  conaoolion 
with  the  voyage  of  Magellan,  but  slightly  deviates  from  tho  origlual  plan  of 
the  seriea  by  entering  somewhat  fully  bito  the  early  life  of  the  great  circum- 
navii^ator.  This  is  an  imporinat  feature  of  the  volume,  as  no  complete  biography 
of  Magellan  baa  before  appearcl  in  English.  There  ia  an  ample  supply  of  ma|« 
Bpeoialty  prepared  for  the  volume,  besides  a  OBmber  of  illuatratioos^  many  of 
which  are  original. 
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NEW  MAPS. 
(Qy  J.  Cous,  Map  Curator,  K.aA) 

EUBOPB. 

Dftmian,  Josef. —TlefaDli arte  iw  Uolvnio  Sae'*.    Von ,  Ojmiuwljilleliror  la 

U'ricBt.  ^oilo  1:'J3,000  or  S'fi  inohcs  to  tv  geograpbicat  mile.  Petemuaiii's 
>a«Ognpliisciia  Mi(tciiaDg<?Q,*  Jahriguig  Ib&O,  lateX  19.  Gotba,  Juatus]  P«rtfae>. 
(Dulaa.} 

Hord-Ostsee-EaiiaL— Ofiixiello  Karte  vcm  ^— ,  bMrbdtct  von  der  Kalserlicb 
KBtiaUKonini  1491011  ia  EieL  Scale  1 :  100,000  or  1*3  ^Mgraplilcal  mtlee  to  ui 
iudi.  Mil  oiutT  kncxen  Betchtcibung  hemtugcgeben  vod  L.  llrcoQKko.  Bc^IId, 
Plucb.    Trico  Si.    (Dviitu.) 

OBDNANOK  8UBVKY  MAPS. 

PnliUMIhrni  iHaed  iIbm  llic  leib  Oilubor,  ISW. 

l:iriiuxs  udW^lb:  KfrSfriH.wlIhcoBloiiii.    SbiMNa.  lBt,BDJ«,C10Ta1I)>,Tb()r«IiDi7,£trat(iift,  ' 
fef.     I(. 

6*lnoh-^^>"iD^r  Map*  :— 

KxauRD  ^KD  WuBi  Torkahira:  lusur.   It. 


Town  Plana— id-tHtKBMi— 

boLiiii.  .SI:  Witia  :  Daltan-in-Psmeaa  (VoiVi),  XVI.  9.  «.  «i.  i  IVI.  18. 1.  »».  i  *.  t. 
Af.  cKli.    HaLlf&x  (VoiL>).  criXI.  18. 10.  iLbl.  ^OCXXXI.  e.3.£.:.  14.  II.  li.ILei.aKb. 

t  Beoknioadwlke(Viicl[?j,li'XAXII.  lO.  13^  (dXXII.  14.I,di.    rhu  lom  in  oov  sapMa 

In  11  •ticvu  HudderaSeld  (Vortn),  LX;^LVI.  15. 1(,  H.  Knaraaborough  (YarlwX 
CUV.  13. 1.(1.;  11.  u,  Leeds  (YurUl.CCXVIll.  1. 1.  :i.  MB.u,  !>.  M.  luli.  U-rupoal 
(Luu),  laX.  e.  11.  £>.  ^  ACIX.  13,9.  U.;  ii.:u--.  U,  £i.  i  XOIX.  H.  U,  »i.i  CXitLe.>,k. 
Ifaniikeater  (UikA  xcvi.  ]«,  ir.ii,  <u.;av.  2.  id.  u,  ii,  t&.  I1,  I*,  ii.  lo.  3i.  n,  ta, 
lLM.ewb;  CIV.  B.  10.  J",  fcl.  Sheffletd  (Votfci).  CCXCIV.  7.  !«.  ",  IB.  Si.  6i.  »«^h(  K 
lu  bL;  cdxClV.  e,  H.  ai.  1  CCXCIV.  11.  z  11. 1  T.  13.  I),  it.  tacli.  Southport  (Lu»\ 
LXXV.  7.  II.  ai.i  LXXV.  8.  It.  e;  Iv.U.;  w.u.;  i.\  st ;  it.  u.;  LXXV.  IS.  3.  i.  u.  udi  i 
t.U,  ;  S.tl.:  *.  lU.  M.  Cldli  13.lt.;  14.  l«,N(.«tll;  1).  4(,  l  1«.  »4,  %  M.  Hfh  ,  I.XXV.  14. 
II,  <i.  ITIverBton  CLuiix;.  XTI.  3.  a.S.  ij.lv.  M.  tKh:  Xi.  ».  tt-eub.  WlKon  CLuu), 
XL'III.  8.  3.  H,£i,  eidi.    TliiikiwD  iBinnroniiiiliMtii  4t  tlmU. 

StiaeellaneouB : — 

Ijirlt^  ut  Ib^  Sth'  Ont-Incli  Vap  */i  ihf  OrilDnnn  Siirvtj  of  Kn^lAnd  ftrvl  Wd*.  Uil  fioolUnd.  fa  > 
nlu'Fii.    I'hiv  2r.  tuih.    Si-ili'  lu  lullH  tu  uuc  IdcIl — Idtiu  [nilei  to  McsmoiiUiiLlnL    H.  (cL — 

ASIA. 
Cliiiie. — Carte  du  la  mistion  dc  k  Compugule  de  Jvma  HU  Toben-L;  8iid-e»t  <n 
2  fnuitli'a,  [lubti^o  )mr  le  P^Tt-  Cmrer.  d'aprcs  Ice  documcals  cbin(»a.    £clic]la  d« 
1:«X),000.    GraviSo  par  L.  Wubier,  Paris.    (Z^uZau.) 

AFBIOA. 
Afrika.— Ncue  Sjiciittlkarlc  dcr  duutecbeii  huJ  britUcbeo  SchuUgebicl*  and  IdImw 
ciscnspbllrcn   in  Aeqtintorial-Oet  Afrika,  imcb   don   V^rcIitbiUUiigCQ   rom   Jtml 
IdSH),  voa  It.  Ki«i>ert,  Weetlicbcs  Bintt.    Scalo  li3,000,000or41'6geogn4)biMl 
milee  to  an  incb.    Wttimar,  Oewgraiibiwhcs  lustltut.    Prica  1».    (Dutav.) 

Matabele  Gold  Fields.— r.ugg's  aevr  map  of  tbo ,  and  Pormgnrae  Ttrritorj. 

Compilod  from  ofliclal  informalion  and  tbe  reports  of  Hcrr  Maiicb,  Tlios.  Balnea, 


HEW  MAPS. 


Mr.  Snioua  sad  olljpra,  by  Rowland  Rugg,  IPOO,    Scale  1 :1^60,OOO  or  18"6 
geograpliical  railci  to  nn  inch.    London  :  B.  Forsler  Groom. 

The  Bpeciat  fratiiro  in  this  mnii  is  the  manner  in  which  Iho  poiition  of  the 

■;old-Gt'ld8  in  the  tcmtoryoT  the  British  Sonth  Africa  Com ixinyancfthnPorUisueiw 
p09»e»ion8,  are  indicated.  Notes  0(i  the  conccusioiis,  the  raincml  wi-alth,  &c,,  of 
ttw  country  arc  given  in  different  jarts  of  the  mnp,  which  aio  likely  W  l*  useful 
to  any  pursoa  vieitilig  dt  linvia}t  btiHiriUBB  cuuneclioua  with  the  oiintiy.  The 
taao  i»  roughly  drawn,  but  indicates  thu  [ihyucal  fiaaluiM  of  the  country 
snlbcientty  for  the  purpoae  for  which  it  wm  ctmstruclod. 

Stanford,  Edward. — Northern  Zambpiia,  &c.  Compiled  for  George  Cawglon, 
Esq.,  at  St-iufoiii's  rrcogrftithical  Ealabliahmmt,  Ijoudon.  Scale  1  : 1,000,000  or 
13'S  gecgraphical  miles  to  an  inch.    1690.    I'rice8», 

The  ar«a  included  in  this  msp,  eitenda  from  the  eighth  to  the  eixl^enlli 
degfM  of  south  latitude,  and  from  longitude  '^h"  20'  to  33°  30  ea«t  of  Grwn- 
wich.    It  hag  evidently  bwii  vury  carefully  compiled,  correctly  exhibits  tho 

Srotont  atata  of  our  knowledseof  tho  geography  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  w 
ran-n  on  a  siiHiciently  htrgc  scale  tn  make  It  nncful  for  rcferaioc  in  CMW  wheru 
Kinaller  rankd  mnpa  would  be  of  biit  tittle  Eervice.  The  boundarleii  of  thB 
Ilritinh  sphere  of  iullneno!,  on  the  north  and  west  cotcnniuous  with  ihow  of  the 
Cougo  Free  Stale,  on  the  north-euEt  with  the  G^rmun,  and  on  the  south-MaC 
with  Portuguese  sphurea  of  iiitliieiici',  aro  accurately  lud  down.  Tbo  mtl)  i* 
vorj-  clearly  drawn,  and  contains  au  aiuouut  of  information  that  it  woala  ba 
diQicult  to  Snd  elaewherc. 

Being  drawn  in  the  fame  style  and  on  the  aame  scnle  an  Stanford'a  maps  of 
the  •■  Transvnnl  Gold  Fields,"  "  MatabiUland,"  and  "  Nyiisaaland,"  it  can  bo 
joined  to  thotn,  ihua  farming  au  excellent  larger-sen Itt  map  <.'f  the  whole  of  thu 
leriitory  addi^l  to  the  BritUh  sphere  of  influvnoe,  by  the  recent  Anglo- 
I'oriiigueae  A-ireement. 


A  Map  of  N'yiissalaiid,  compiled  at  Stanford's  Geographical  Eatablinhment. 

London.    Scale  1 : 1,000,000  or   ljt*6  geogmphjcal  milos  to  an  inch.    18SQ. 
2  sheet*.     Price  Ht. 

This  ia  one  of  tho  majfl  referred  (o  in  tho  imtice  of  iho  map  of "  Northern 
Zambeiift";  it  shows  the  ciatem  limits  of  tho  Britiah  atiherc  of  influence, 
Lukes  Nyaasa  and  Shirw.i,  the  mouths  of  the  Znnibeal,  and  the  cutiro  courve  of 
ibu  Shire.  'I'iie  Shiru  Uighkuds,  with  illantyra  aud  the  stationsof  the  different 
missionary  gociclies,  and  the  African  Laket  Company  are  Laid  down.  The  map 
is  clearly  drawn,  and  ii  in  most  resp«cta  Uia  liest  map  of  this  region  that  liaii 
bc«n  published, 

AHEBTCA. 

Argentine  Repnblio.— Mapa  Parck)  do  ia  Rq^dblicA  Arsetttliik  antra  la  laLitud 
fl6  hmln  ii  mA  y  longitud  deade  62  haata  74  oeste  d«  Oneawfeb,  con  nn  registra 
grafico  de  hw  GobcrtiMioiies  Nncionnlcs  do  la  Pnmpa,  del  Bio  Negro  y  del 
Neuqucn  y  con  las  provincias  correspond tentes  do  la  Kepi^blica  de  Chile.  Por 
.Torgo  J.  liohde.  Scale  1 ;  1,000,000.  or  I3-G  geographical  miles  to  an  incl>. 
Buenos  Ayres,  Ernst  Nolle,  1889.    Price  II.  12b.    (Duiau.) 

This  map,  which  is  drawn  in  a  very  effoctive  style,  embraces  one  of  the  most 
importantpiiitsof  the  Argentine  Ke[mblic.  All  theaurvey  sections  are  laid  down, 
and  it  is  accompanied  Ijy  letterprvea  in  which  a  general  dcaoription  of  the 
governmenls  nf  Fampo,  Uio  Negro,  and  Nenqiien  is  given,  tO'.;ether  with  infor- 
mation as  to  tho  UwB  reapi'Cting  immigration  and  iho  formation  of  n;.'ricultaral 
colonies,  tho  fauna  and  li<jra,  and  »  list  of  landed  prvprietora  wiili  uuml>«» 
against  their  names  corro»i>oiiding  to  others  given  on  the  map,  by  which 
the  exact  [usition  of  any  pro{«rty,  and  the  name  of  iU  owner,  can  c«slly 
be  found. 


774  MEW  MAP3. 

Argnntinft  XLepnfalic. — Piano  tojK^ifico  de  taa  OoberoacioDea  ie  Fonaoea  y  del 
Cbaco,  por  CarloH  F.  Y,  Hansen.  Impresor  j  Editor,  Jos^  Buland,  Buenos  Aires, 
1889.  Se  vende  ea  la  Libretia  Alemaoia  de  Ernst  Nolt«.  Scale  1 : 1,200,000  or 
16-4  geogiepliical  miles  to  an  iach.    Frioe  16*.    (DulauJi 

Uapa  do  los  Ferto-Comlea,  Teldgrafoa  y  Correoa  de  la  BepiiUioa  Argentina 

conatmido  pot  el  Dr.  Joei  Cbavanne,  editado  pot  Is  Compatlia  Sod  Americana  de 
Billetes  de  Banco,  Buen(»  Aires,  1889.  Scale  1 : 3,500,000,  or  47-6  gec^raphical 
miles  to  an  inch.    Price  1T(.    (Z)ulau.) 

This  is  a  nsefnl  msp  as  showing  the  present  state  of  tMlway  enterprise  and 
telegraphic  commnnication  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  lines  in  working 
order,  thoee  under  conHtructiou,  or  proposed,  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
hj  the  manner  in  which  itej  are  laid  down. 

XexiaD. — Carlo  Genetal  de  la  Bepublica  Mexicana,  formada  en  el  ^inisterio  de 
Foraento  con  los  datoa  mas  reoientes  por  dispoaicion  del  Secretario  del  Ramo 
General  Carlos  Pacbeco,  1890.  Scale  1 ;  2,000,000  or  27  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.    Grabado  por  Erhard  Henuanos,  Paris.    Price  21. 12t.    (^Slanford.^ 

Evident  care  has  been  taken  in  the  corapilatioo  of  this  map,  which  is 
piobahly  the  best  for  its  scale  of  tbis  country  that  has  been  published.  Th« 
Importance  of  each  place  aa  regards  population  is  distinguished  bj  ajmbols,  in 
addition  to  which  a  statistical  table  ia  given  exhibiting  the  proportion  of  the 
population  to  the  area  of  each  State,  All  means  of  communication  are  shown, 
and  tbe  districts  where  mining  operations  are  carried  on  are  indicated. 

Carta  Minera  de  la  Bepublica  Uexicana.      Formada  por  dtsposicion'  del 

Secretario  de  Fomento  Gral.  CarloH  Pacbeco  por  el  Ingeniero  de  Mines  Antonio 
del  Castillo,  director  de  la  Escuela  Nacional  de  Ingenieros.  Scale  1 ;  3,000,000 
or  41 '  6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Grabado  por  Erbard  HenDanos,  Paris, 
Price  15b,    {Stanford.) 

lliialsan  outlinemapof  Mexico,  on  which  the  position  of  the  mines,  and  the 
nature  of  the  minerals  are  shown, 

Bosqnejo  de  una  Carta  geolc^ca  de  la  Bepublica  Mexicana  formada  por 

disposicion  del  Secretario  de  Fomento  Gral.  Carlos  Pacbeco  por  una  Comision 
especial,  base  la  direccion  del  Profesor  Antonio  del  Castillo,  director  do  la  Escoela 
Nacional  de  Ingenieros,  1880.  Scale  1 :3,O0O,000  or  41-6  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.    Grabado  per  Erbaid  Hermanos,  Paris.    Price  II.  lOi.    (Stan/ord.y 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty.— Charts   and    Plans    published    by  the  Hjdrogiaphio  Department, 

Admiralty,  in  September  and  October  1890, 

So.  iDclu*. 

45        m       =        C-47      Irish  channel: — Lough  Carlingford  to  lough  lAme, 

including  the  coast  of  Scotland  from  port  Patrick 
to  Kirkcudbright  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  2s.  Gd. 

2049        m       =        O'o        Ireland,  south  coast :— Kinaale  to  Wexford,  3i. 

1777        m       =         6'9        Ireland,  south  cosst : — Qnceuslown  and  port  of  Cork 

(outer  sheet),  2i.  Gd. 

17T3        m        =         G'9        Ireland,  south  coast: — Qoeenstown  and  port  of  Cork 

(inner  sheet),  2s.  Sd. 

1400        m       =      various,    Italy,  west  coast: — Pozzuoli  bay,    Castellamare  bay. 

Port  Torre  Annunaiala.    Port  Castellamare,  2s.  6d. 

1455        m        =      variou?.    Greece,  west  coast : — livitazzs  harbour.   Port  Plalea. 

Port  Fetala,  Is.  Gd. 

1217        m       =         0-  IG      "West  Indies :— Florida  strait  (south  part),  2s.  Cd. 
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Africa,  eftst  coast : — Cbftlc  point  to  pAng&aJ,  includiiig 
the  blaod  oT  Pi-nibs  (flaii,  W«iiiu  viiaand),  2*.  Cd. 
=      vnrionfi.    British  New  Guinea,  Louifiailc  arcliipelago : — Soswl 
inland  and  loj^ou.     Swiugcr  ojitiuiug.     Itnbuxo 
creek,  Is.  8rf. 
=        3*3        Suiilb  I*adlic,  Sodtty  Ubuitls: — Bora  Bora  jbIodi], 
lt.6d. 
Pkna  iu  Lower  California ; — Nen  plna,  Playa  Maria  bay. 
South-wcGt  coast  of  Pemba  island : — I'lan  added,  Ucbcngangazl. 
(J.  D.  Fatter,  Aj/ml.) 


CHARTS  CANCELLED. 

45    Lougb    CarlingTord    to    long!)  \ 

Lame [New  cliart,  Lotigh  Catliagfurd  to 

19T1    PirthofSolway  toIochKyaa..  J      Loogh  Ijime       46 

2336    Einwlo  to  Braltin  bead   ..      ... 

2049    Braltin  bead  to  Wexford..      ..  J  Now  chart,  Kiasale  to  Wciford    ..     2049 

1777    QuMiislown    and    Cork    onlw-.  New  plap,  Queenslown  and  port  of 

harbour }      Cork  (ouler  shetl)      1777 

1728    Port    Torra    del    Annunzintn.  i  New  pinna,  PoTt  Torre  Annunzlata, 

CiUt«llaiuare  DD  tliia  Hlitwt  ,.  f     Port  CiistvUatnare,  on HOO 

1217    West  Indies,  ahcct  I. :  Florida  I  Nvw  chart,  Florida  strait  (south 

strait      I      pari      1217 

1107    PlonotBom  Bornislandon  thi»\,,        ,„„,,. 

gjj^j        _  _   /  New  [ilan.  Bora  Bora  bland  ,.      ,.     1428 

310    Bio  island  to  Quebec. 


CHARTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS. 

No.  1346— England,  west  coB*t :-— FIrlli  of  Solway.  2159,  ScotUnd,  wnst  coart ; — 
Firlh  of  Clyde  and  loch  Fyno.  14IG.  Ireland,  east  coast :— Dublin  bay.  633, 
Ireland,  cast  coast :— Harbours  uu  cast  const  of  Irtlund,  881,  Norway,  south 
coast: — Approaches  to  Uaugeaund.  1S6,  Sweden,  wost coast: — MaseskiU  tollalla. 
213,  Dcnmaih,  cast  coast: — GrC^n  aoitod  cnlrance.  113T,Sj«iu,  cut  coast: — 
Alicante  to  Falamos,  with  tho  Balearic  ialBnils.  170,  Sicily  : — Ccfiilii  to  Maizar*. 
189,  Sicily; — Trapani  to  Marsala.  301,  North  America:— l*ko  Michigan.  l'J74, 
Gulf  of  Mexico: — Tortngas  cays  to  capo  San  Bias,  1911,  North  America,  west 
coast : — Juan  de  Fuca  strait.  6-IOi,  Africa,  east  cmmt :— Pangani  to  lUs  Glmbiji. 
283"«,  6,  Persian  Gulf :— Persian  Gulf,  2  aheelo.  2C53,  China,  ui-rth-cast  coast  :— 
Peiho  or  Poking  river,  ahfot  1.  1047,  AasJrnltn,  iiortli»wt«t  const : — Cape  Ford  to 
Buccanoer  Archipelago.  272C,  New  Zealand,  North  Island  ;— Manukau  harbour. 
2G1R,  New  Ztaland,  Middle  Island:— Cape  Foulwiod  to  D'Dn'illo  island.  695, 
Now  Zealand :— Cook  Strait.  £054,  New  Zealand,  North  Island:— Cook  Sttalt 
and  coast  to  Cape  Egmont.  2529,  New  Zealand,  Middle  Island : — Capo  Campbell 
to  Banks  Peninsiila.  2590,  New  Zealand,  Middle  Island : — Itiver  Awania  to  river 
Waiau.    (J.  D.  FotUr,  AgerU.) 

North  Atlantic  Ooean- — Pilot  Chart  of  tho  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  November 
1890.  Published  monthly  at  tho  Hydrographic  Office,  Na'.-j'  Deparlmcn*, 
Washington,  D.C.    Riohardaon  Clover,  Lieul.  O.s.K.,  Acting  nydcogmpher. 
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Portn^ese  Charts-— PI*uc  hydrograptlco  da  Vahh  do  Mocumlxi,  1 990.  Scale 
1 :4U,O00ut  I'H  inches  to  n  geograjihioil  mile.  Lcv»Dlniionult!i^  porFraneiaeo 
Can^  Leoitc, OoniliictAr  dubnis  piibliMi  t  J.  D. Leutt«  <lo  Ruko, Ouarda>MaiinIui. 
CotnmiuJto  ie  Cftrlograpbia.  l^M. — Piano  hfilroRnipliioa  da  Uorra  e  Porto  do 
Bio  Cliiodo.  Provlncia  6e  Mpcambiqiie.  Scnln  1:20,000  or  3-6  inch«R  to  a 
googrnpliiotil  mile.  L^rnntiidu  Ae  jimho  a  ai^to  Ae  188'J,  boIi  a  tlirec^Ou  do 
eommaiiilsrita,  ilo  oinlioDdra  Lilieral  Manorl  Loiiren^o  Va«co  dp  ran-nihri,  jx-lo* 
nfliciwii  da  armndtt  L.  Ciielano  I'en-ira,  Alraro  AiiOrca  0  A.  tla  Costa  ItodriquCH. 
Coiiimi»nO  de  Cutosraphia,    Lliniittcrio  da  Marinha  o  Uitnmar,    I.iabCa. 
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ATLASRS. 

Atlas  Antiqnns.— 13  Karten  aur  alien  Qo8c1iic)it«  Ton  U.  Eiopcrt.     10,  bcrlcht. 

AiilUge.     iicrlin,  D.  lirimer.     Price  15«.     (/Ju'ou.) 

LeTatseitr,  £mile- — Grand  Atlas  do  Giwgmphio  Fhysiquo  ot  Politique,  pur  £mile 
Lovasseur,  Menibre do I'lnaHtut,  Profeasoiir an Collyjtn de  tVaticoctao Cnatomioire 
dw  Arts  et  U^iiers.  Inslitut  GoogRiphiqiio  de  Paris,  Librairie  CIi.  DeUgrave, 
Editeur.    Parta  1,  2,  &  3,    Price  If.  carh  parL    {Dalaii.) 

ThBss  aro  the  ihfco  first  isgiios  at  a  general  and  phyjiical  alias,  iiKich  wboo 
completed  will  contain  160  principl  maps,  and  330  inspts.     Tiic  first  Uni»  ta 
acooiupaaied  by  nn  iutrtiduoi^iry  tiolic*  in  whioli  thu  auihoritinj  oonaultol,  and 
the  scales  on  wliioh  tliu  maps  will  bo  drawn,  ara  giyun ;  iwid  (torn  this  il  appMn 
that,  with  saBie  uecesnary  excuptiunB,  IU«  walea  adi>pUid  ara  eitliet  udIfWd),  of- 
mullijiles  onti  of  thd  other.    Tc  is  »Ut<d  that  llio  atlaa  tag  been  live  j«ara  fi 
course  of  pre|«iralioii,  and  that  owing  to  Coione!  Niox  having  placed  lom*  o(  hi 
■nape  at  the  disposal  of  the  author,  it  is  now  in  a  very  ndvancnd  atattt.    Tlili 
«  KatiBfactury  piece  of  inftmnation,  as  the  fiKt  of  the  maps  Mn;;  ready 
publication  will  admit  of  the  [arts  being  isBucd  at  regular  inl^rvaU.     Part 
eontaina  the  following  miips ; — Ci-nlnil  Europj  ort^rajihiciilly  ooloured ;  lh«' 
Southern  {lOTtioa  of  llic  Uritieli  Mvs,  with  nine  iuaeta  i  Scaudiuavia,  with  aix 
liisel«;  Soulh-eagt  Axutraha  and  Sontlicrn  QueeDsland,  with  two  inMta;  tuA 
fl  political  map  of  Xorth  Ammcn,  on  which  all  the  priDcijml  railways,  oomij 
Et^amahip  roiiled,  and  the  cK'tan  ciitratits  aro  shown.    Part  II.  coniain* 
World  on  Mercator'a  Projecliou,  a  t'"''''ical  map  ff  Enropc,  the  French  Colool 
in  America  aud  Oceania,  the  Nortborn  prirliou  of  Iha  British  lalw,  with 
iuiwts,  nud  AuBlru-lluu^nry,  uith  live  iii^etfi  and  Iwo  Kctions.    [a  1*011  III, 
there  is  an  esoclleot  (nograiiljic  map  of  Franco,  a  map  of  the  French  Colouia  io 
Asia,  one  of  Holland  and  llclsiitni,  with  seven  inset  maps ;  s  political  map  ofi 
Asia,  on  which  the  principal  raitrtiiids,  nlcamahip  routes,  and  ocean  ciimtlt*  anf 
■hown,  and  a  map  of  the  Malay  Arehipcla^ 

The  litylo  in  which  the  luajiB  have  h«ea  produced  la  not  by  anynmaS'l 
uulforiu,  but  laXenasawholo  tUcy  srcclci\rljdrawii,&udImTc  t^emcfitof  DOt ' 
being  overcrowded  with  namca. 

PHOTOORAPHS. 

N.B.— It  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  eolloction  of  Photo-1 
^Aphs  which  has  been  eBlablished  in  the  UapB^om,  if  all  the  FollowaJ 
of  the  Societywho  have  taken  photographB  during  their  travels,  would] 
forward  copiea  of  them  to  the  Uap  Curtitor,  by  whom  they  will  btt ' 
acknowledged.  Should  the  donor  have  purohaeed  the  photographs,  it 
will  be  useful  for  reference  if  the  name  of  the  photographer  und  hia 
address  are  given. 
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